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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TktSMugimg^  ^  the  Democratic  hosts  are  mar-  men  like  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  John  Hay,  and  oth- 

51^^     shaling  for  their  great  quadren-  ers  of  command inji  ability,  and  he  was  com- 

mmuwm,     ^^jj  ^^jjy  ^i^j^  ye^T,  to  be  held  in  inj:  before   tlie   people    for   re-election,   witli 

the  city  of  Denver,  the  people  of  the  countr>'  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  '^'ork,  as  his 

have  already  adjusted  their  minds  to  the  work  **  runninjr  mate  "  on  the  ticket.   Mr.  McKin- 

of  the   National  Republican  Convention  at  ley  had  called   William   H.    Taft  from  the 

Chicago,  and  art  to  some  extent  discounting  bench  to  send  him  out  to  orj^anize  and  admin- 

the  course  that  the  campaign  will  follow.  Mr.  ister  tiie  Philippines,  as  the  best  evidence  he 

Br}'an's  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nom-  couM  give  the  people  of  the  high  and  serious 

ination  has  for  a  long  time  been  predicated  motives  with  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 

upon  the  belief  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  his  deal  with  tlie  new  problems  entailed  upon  us 

upponentv  and  that  the  general  outcome  of  by  the  extension  of  our  Hag  to  regions  beyond 

the  Chicago  convention  would  be  practically-  the  continent  of  North  America, 
that  with  which  the  country  is  now  familiar. 

The  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  gave  handicapped  ^^^  ^^'^^^*  obviously   involved   iix 

the  country  no  surprises,  and  it  is  not  likely  in  His  Fight    tliose  new  tasks  of  the  era  m/X) 

that  the  Dieoiocrats  at  Denver  will  be  in  any  ^'^*'*'''«"^ff<'i„   ^y^^^]^  ^   ^^.^y   tiim   there  was 

respects  more  spontaneous  or  mercurial.  Their  nothing  practical  to  do  but  face  them  and 

candidate  has  been  selected, — almo.st  beyond  try  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves.    Mr. 

the  possibility  of  rejection, — for  at  least  two  Br>an  himself  had  supported  the  war  \vitl\ 

years  past;  and  their  platform,  it  is  within  Spain,  and  ii  he  had  bt*en  President  by  virtue 

bounds  to  assert,  will  have  been  even  more  of  success  in  his  campaign  of  i8v)()  we  should 

carefully  prepared  for  them  in  advance  than  just  as  certainly  have  had    tl-e    war;    and 

was   that  of   the   Republicans  which,   with  surely  no  one  can  say  that  when  it  came  t(» 

modifications,  was  adopted  at  Chicago.  the  final  settlement  we  sliould  not,  even  with 

Bryan  in  the  White  House,  have  felt  it  our 
¥r  Srvoii—  Four  years   ago   the    Democrats  duty    to    administer    the    Philippine>.      We 
earlier ai^    Went  before  the  country  with  a  should  alm«)>t  certainly  have  acinnred  Porto 
candidate  little  known  in  his  own  Rico.     And  we  couM  scarcely  have  reorgan- 
State  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  countr>'  at  ized  Cuba,  and  launched  her  upon  hec  new- 
large.    This  year  both  candidates  are  public  career,  with  any  less  care  for   retention  oi 
men  in  the  broadest  sense,  whose  careers  are  ultimate  control   for  her  assured  well-being 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  voters  of  all  parties  than   we   have  uniler   the  existinir  arrange- 
in  every  State,  county',  and  hamlet,  and  who  ments.    The  exigencies  of  public  busine'^s,  in 
have  been  seen  and  heard  by  millions  of  their  other  words,  w  ere  such  that  the  re-election  ot 
fellow-countrymen.      Eight   years   ago    Mr.  McKinley,  the  man  at  the  helm,  was  a  fore- 
Firyan  made  a  brilliant  and  powerful  cam-  gone  conclusion.     Mr.   Hr\an  maile  a  cam- 
paign under  great  difficulties.     \Vc  had  com-  paign  of  great  endurance  and  ptiwcr.  b.-Kcd 
pleted  a  successful  war,  which  had  involved  chiefly  upon  an  attempt  :  t  destructi\  e  criti- 
us  in  the  necessity'  of  assuming  responsibilities  cism  of  w  hat  he  called  our  new  pnlio  nt  *'  im- 
for  widely  scattered  insular  territories.     Mr.  perialism."      Hut    tlie   cnuntr\    wa^   «lealing 
McKinlcy's   administration   was  strong  and  with   conditions   rather   than    with    tlu«i:le';. 
pfjpular.     He  had  surrounded  himself  with  It  was  in  no  mood   to  dismiss  ciin^tructi\e 
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men  of  affairs  in  order  to  substitute  their 
destructive  critics.  If  Mr.  Bn'an  had  been 
elected  in  i8'/j  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wind  up  the  Spanish  war  with  some 
sort  of  positive  prnuraiii  involving  the  des- 
tiny of  Spain's  island  empire.  And  he  woul.l 
have  found  himself  en};as;ed  in  the  carrj'in,'; 
(  ut  of  important  polities  at  home  having  to 
do  with  the  readjustment  of  the  public  rev- 
enues, the  reorj;ani/,ation  of  the  armv,  and  so 
on.  Under  such  circumstances  Mn  Bryan 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
man  transacting  [;reat  affairs  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  Republicans  would  have  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  destructive  critics, 
and  the  country  would  probably  have  decided 
to  keep  -Mr.  Bryan  at  the  helm  for  four 
years  more.  In  short,  a  party's  attitude  toward 
unfinished  public  business  is  obviously  de- 
pendent upon  the  simple  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  power. 

Kr  Bruan  I  ^^^-  ^^'^'^  "'^s  furthcf  handi- 
iii'timin  capped  eight  years  ago  by  his 
""  '  '  insistence  upon  the  reaffirmation 
by  his  party  uf  everj'  declaration  of  the 
famous  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  the  chief 
doctrine  of  which  was  that  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  with 
gold  of  16  to  I.  The  business  interests  of 
the  country  felt  that  the  sound-money  vic- 
torj'  of  1896  absolutely  required  for  its  firm 
establishment  another  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Thus,  under  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him  eight  years  aj;  >.  Mr-  Bryan's 
fight,  though  foredoomed  tn  failure,  must  be 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  plucky  and  re- 
markable exploits  of  campaigning  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  one  which  no  other 
member  of  his  party  at  that  time  could  have 
equaled.  It  is  not  in  accord,  therefore,  with 
the  truth  of  political  history  to  set  Mr. 
Bryan  down  as  a  leader  always  destined  to 
defeat.  The  silver  fight  of  1896  was  based 
i:pon  a.  mistaken  estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
the  general  bullion  market, — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  as  cor..- 
modities, — and  a  miscalculation  of  the  effects 
that  would  have  been  produced  fy  opening 
the  American  mints  to  silver  without  con- 
current action  by  European  mints. 

Twtii'i  ^"^  there  was  nothing  ignoble 
rtan  since  oT  dishonest  about  the  Chlcagci 
platform,  which  was  adopted  in 
a  mood  of  intense  conviction  and  sincerity 
by  an  unbossed  convention  of  earnest  men 
who  were  not  tr)-ing  to  pay  their  debts  in 
cheaper  money,  but  were  trying  to  establish 
what  they  thought  to  be  a  high  rule  of  jus- 
tice. They  were  mistaken  in  their  premises 
and  in  their  stati.«tics.  They  have  now 
learned  that  monetary  systems  cannot  be 
based  upon  the  idea  of  an  unchanging  ratio 
of  value  between  two  different  metals.  Mr, 
Bryan  did  not  originate  the  free-silver  move- 
ment, and  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
were  responsible  for  its  doctrines  and  its 
practical  demands.  He  was  simply  put  for- 
ward to  lead  the  movement  at  a  time  when 
tu  have  adopted  its  proposals  would  have 
been  hazardous  in  the  extreme.   It  is  twelve 
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years  since  Mr.  Bryan  made  that  first  great 
t-ampaign  of  i8g6.  He  was  then  thirty-six 
years  of  at^,  and  he  is  now  forty-eight.  In 
all  these  years  he  has  not  held  public  office, 
but  he  has  been  constantly  before  the  people 
as  a  party  leader  and  an  expounder  of  ques- 
tions and  issues  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
so-caJled  "  radical  "  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  very  large  recent  output  of  gold 
has  settled  the  money  question  in  so  far  as 
ihe  metallic  standard  is  concerned,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  accepts  the  settlement. 

g,  .,  Gradually  the  more  conservative 
Prrunt  Icadcrs  of  the  Democratic  party, 
p«p.iarii„.  ^^j  especially  those  of  the  East- 
em  States,  have  come  into  cordial  relations 
with  Mr.  Bryan;  so  that  he  is  in  a  position 
of  favor  and  good  standing  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  in  the  conventions  of  i8q6,  1900,  and 
1904.  In'  those  conventions  the  strain  be- 
tivern  the  conservative  and  radical  wings  of 
the  party  was  so  severe  that  much  of  the 
energy  was  wasted  in  factional  strife  which 
should  have  been  expended  in  wisely  con- 
certed assault  upon  the  opposing  party.    All 


these  thinus  are  recalled  to  mind  in  order  ti» 
bring  out  more  clearly  by  contrast  the  very 
different  position  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  find* 
himself  this  year.  His  party  will  be  more 
harmonious  than  in  any  previous  political 
year  since  he  has  been  identified  with  it.  He 
has  made  steady  growth  in  acquaintance  and 
in  popular  good-will  by  virtue  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two  professions  which  he  has  now 
for  a  good  while  past  been  carrying  on.  His 
chief  work  has  been  that  of  a  platform  lec- 
turer, in  which  capacity  he  has  been  almost 
everywhere  in  the  countr>-  spealcini;  to  large 
audiences  often  upon  subjects  not  of  a  con- 
troversial sort,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  tact 
dispelling  that  strong  prejudice  against  him 
that  had  survived  from  the  bitter  fight 
against  free  silver.  His  other  calling  is  that 
of  an  editor  and  writer,  and  his  weekly  paper 
has  kept  him  in  touch  with  large  numbers 
of  his  political  followers-  He  is  ten  times 
as  widely  acquainted  with  men  in  .ill  walks 
of  life  as  any  other  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  is  more  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  than  ever  before,  and  his  readiness 
and  skill  as  an  orator  have  greatly  increased. 
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(Mr.  Jamrs  J.  llilL  and  Mr.  .lobn  Mllrlx-I)  Id  (1ii>  rtnr.) 

fli-uBi.  nnrf  ^^^  "^"^  ""*  know  precisely 
«oos*"p/t  '"  \(hat  the  liryan  platform  con- 
'  o  jo™'-  (gjnj  until  it  is  made  public  when 
presented  to  the  Denver  convention;  but  Mr, 
Br}'an  lias  expressed  himself  so  constanth' 
upon  current  issues  that  the  treneral  trend 
(if  the  platform  could  doubtless  be  fairly  well 
predicted  by  any  experienced  journalist  or 
shrewd  political  observer.  The  work  of  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago  was  nat- 
urally followed  with  the  most  careful  inter- 
est by  Mr,  Bryan  himself  and  by  his  trusted 
supporters  and  advisers,  who  were  on  the 
spot  studiously  noting  every  vulnerable  item 
in  the  making  up  of  the  convention's  record. 
The  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt,  in 
association  with  those  policies  which  he  is 
considered  as  representing,  constitutes  the 
most  valuable  political  asset  that  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  this  year's  campaign,  S:i 
strongly  has  this  been  realized  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  would  have  been  either  im- 
becile or  false  if  they  had  not  proposed  to 
make  over  this  asset  with  as  little  impair- 
ment as  possible  to  the  credit  and  strength  of 
their  new  ticket  and  platform.  The  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  were  hoping  that 
the  Republican  convention  in  spite  of  itself 
would  be  led  by  some  of  its  entangling  alli- 
ances into  compromises,  straddles,  insinceri- 


ties, and  a  failure  to  ring  true  tor  the  best 
ideals, — which  could  be  so  exposed  in  the 
Denver  platform  and  on  the  stump  as  to  im- 
pair or  perhaps  to  divert  the  Roosevelt  asset 
in  the  process  of  its  transfer.  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr,  Bryan  and  the  Den- 
ver platform  will  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  better  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Roosevelt  di.ctrire;  and  policies  than  are  Mr, 
Taft  and  the  Chicago  platform: 

Rfie-tit  ^'  '^  ^"  °P^"  ^'^^''  "^  course,  that 
.  nnn  the  Roosevelt  policies  have  had 
*'  their  strong  Republican  oppo- 
nents, and  that  these  have  been  powerful  in 
the  councils  of  the  ruling  coteries  of  both- 
houses  of  Congress.  As  the  preiimtnaiy 
work  of  finding  a  candidate  proceeded,  the 
distinction  between  the  "  progressives,"  led 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  the  so- 
called  "  reactionaries  "  became  more  sharply 
accentuated.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
Roosevelt  element  of  the  party  represented 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Republican  voters. 
Mr.  Taft's  strength  as  a  candidate  was.  due 
above  all  else  to  the  kncm'ledge  that  Mr, 
Roosevelt  was  advocating  his  selection,  and  to  ■ 
the  further  knowledge  that,  as  a  great  mem- 
ber of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr, 
Taft  was  thoroughly  known  both  as  to  hi: 
views  and  also  as  to  his  remarkable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Presidency.  Thus  the  real  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  party  in  this  cam- 
paign is  Mr.  Taft  himself  as  endorsed  and 
guaranteed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Taft  Entiiita  ^^''-  Bryan  and  his  supporters 
".*''}'"  ^^'11  doubtless  show  great  deftness 
and  skill  in  criticising  the  resolu- 
tions as  adopted  at  Chicago,  and  will  point 
out  what  can  be  made  to  appear  as  serious 
inconsistencies.  But  when  all  this  is  done 
there  will  remain  the  great  fact  that  Mr, 
Taft  was  easily  nominated  on  the  first  ballot, 
securing  702  votes  in  a  convention  numbering 
980  delegates.  Furthermore,  this  nomination 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  convention,  nearly  all  of  whom  would 
glailly  have  voted  for  Mr,  Taft  on  the  first 
ballot  if  they  had  not  been  bound  by  instruc- 
tions to  cast  their  votes  for  the  so-called  "  fa- 
vorite sons "  of  their  own  States.  Thus 
tnany  of  the  New  >'ork  defecates  who  voted 
for  Hughes  openly  stated  that  they  desired 
to  vote  for  Taft;  and  the  entire  delegation 
was  heartily  In  sympathy  with  the  nomination. 
Almost  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
Pennsylvania  vote,  which  was  cast  for  Senator 
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Knox;  the  Illinois  vote,  which,  by  way  of 
onnplinicnt,  was  announced  for  Spraker  Can- 
non, and  the  Indiana  vntc,  which  was  accord- 
ed to  Vice-President  Fairbanks.  Kven  the 
Wisconsin  vote,  which  was  for  Senator  La 
Follette,  was  cast  by  men  who  Here  warmly 
cordial  to  Mr.  Taft.  In  short,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  so-called  "reactionaries" 
and  the  main  body  of  the  convention  did  not 
cut  deep  enough  to  create  any  bitterness 
ai^ainst  the  uinning  candidate.  Mr.  I'aft  is 
as  completely  and  heartily  the  accepted  can- 
didate of  his  partj-  as  any  man  could  possibly 
be.  Seldom  if  ever  has  any  American  party 
had  a  finer  candidate,  or  one  upon  whose 
choice  it  had  better  reason  f<ir  self -con  [jratu- 

U,io„.         .^,,,,, 

otu»t Control  ^*  ^^'"'  R™>s*velt  had  contented 
•ftht  himself  with  aliowinj;  it  to  he 
c««-(,«.  ^^^^^.^  that  he  did  not  seek  a  rc- 
nomination,  and  had  not  been  active  in  help- 
ing (he  party  to  reach  a  p re-convention  agree- 
ment upon  his  successor,  he  would  have  been 
renominated  at  Chicago.  Nothing  could 
have  prevented  that  result.  But  the  prelim- 
inary canvass  for  Mr.  Taft  had  been  con- 
ducted with  great  thoroughness,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  prediction  that  the  Secretary-  of 


VVar  would  have  ■jOi->  votes  was  fulfilled. 
The  Taft  managers,  however,  were  some- 
what apprehenst\e  until  the  contests  between 
the  rival  delegations  from  the  Southern 
States  had  been  settled.  The  temporary  ros- 
ter of  the  convention  is  made  up  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each.  State,  and  this  com- 
mittee met  in  Chicago  several  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  convention  to  determine  the 
contests.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
seats  were  involved;  and  if  the  National 
Committee  had  been  contnillcd  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Taft  and  had  been  disposed  to 
take  advantage  iif  its  opportunity,  a  dear 
Taft  majority  might  conceivably  have  been 
prevented.  But  regardless  of  it*  prcdilci"- 
tions,  the  National  Committee  dealt  fairly 
with  the  contests,  and  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ceptions the  Taft  delegates  were  si>ati'd  and 
the  contestants  rejected. 


,^  Most  of  these  contCi 
trumped  lip  for  the  ; 
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members  of  the  National  Committee  had 
never  seen  equated  before.  The  critical  busi- 
ness of  managing  these  cases  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Taft  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  whose  unbounded  success  lifted 
him  at  once  to  the  position  of  the  most  influ- 
ential manager  in  the  entire  convention,  and 
gave  him  a  strong  position  in  the  conduct 
and  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  The  Hitch- 
cock method  had  worked  so  thoroughly  that 
it  was  certain  enough  that  the  Credentials 
Committee  of  the  convention  itself  would  ac- 
cept the  temporary  roll  and  not  attempt  to 
diminish  Mr,  Taft's  pre-established  majorit)-. 

Ortaiiiing  ^'  '^  always  difficult  for  a  great 
tht  convention  of  this  kind  to  have 
a  mmo  and  wjii  or  its  own  m 
matters  of  a  routine  character.  It  is  of  much 
consequence,  therefore,  that  the  National 
Committee,  which  arranges  the  preliminaries, 
should  be  made  up  of  members  responsive  to 
the  best  sentiments  of  the  party.  AH  such 
items  of  business  as  the  selection  of  tempo- 
ran,-  and  permanent  presiding  officers  and  the 


chairmen  of  the  principal  committee! 
usually  planned  in  advance  by  the  Nai 
Committee.  Thus,  Senator  Burrow 
Michigan,  was  made  temporary  chairm 
Chicago,  and  Senator  Lodge,  o^  Mass 
setts,  was  made  permanent  chairman. 
tor  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  was  chairm: 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  Se 
Fultoil,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  ' 
mittee  on  Credentials.  The  personnel  < 
organization  was  not  dashing,  inspirin 
brilliaiir,  and  could  not  lift  the  great  gi 
ing  to  the  high  levels  of  Republican  idea 
but  it  was  a  "safe"  and  experienced 
sonnet,  chosen  to  avoid  antagonizing  the 
actionaries "  in  matters  of  the  less  ess< 

MaMnaiiH     '^^^  question  of  credentials 
ftirtiF        ing    been     settled,     Mr, 

nwnination  was  assured  i 
something  should  happen  to  cause  the  r 
predicted  stampede  to  Roosevelt,  Th( 
great  anxiety  of  the  Taft  men  was  to 
the  situation  in  hand  and  expedite  bu 
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up  to  the  time  of  the  presenting  of  candi- 
ditei  and  the  taking  of  the  first  halloC.  De- 
1:^  wu  threatened  by  a  discovered  difiiculty 
in  agreeing  about  details  of  the  resolutions 
to  be  adopted  as  the  party's  platform  for  the 
cainpaign.  These  party  platforms  are  never 
]rft  to  be  drafted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  it  always  the  case  that  some  one  who  has 
been  designated  by  those  most  ciini.'erned 
comet  to  the  convention  with  a  platform  that 
ka*  been  wTitten  with  care  ami  inspected  as 
to  its  more  crucial  planks  by  those  best  en- 
titled to  have  an  opinion.  This  draft,  as  a 
rule,  forms  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the 
meetings  first  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Reso- 
luti'oiu  and  afterward  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  the  case  of  last  month's  convention 
the  draft  was  brought  by  Mr.  Wade  Ellis, 
Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  who  had  prepared 
last  jTar's  Republican  platform  of  his  State. 


It  had  been  approved  by  Sccretar\*  Taft  and 
had  been  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  read  it  with  approval  as  regards 
sp''cific  planks  which  he  deemed  important, 
altboii[;.i  it  is  to  be  stated  that  the  President 
had  not  read  those  parts  of  the  platform 
which  finely  eulopKC  his  own  services  to  the 
country  and  praise  the  work  of  his  adminis- 
trntitin.  Mr,  Hopkins,  though  chairman  of 
the  committee,  did  not  draft  the  platform, 
and  was  selected  to  present  the  resolutions 
to  the  convention  by  reason  of  his  helonpn'; 
to  the  State  and  city  where  the  convention 
was  held. 

Tbt         Only  one  plank  in  the  platform 

"  injMnction "  caused    a  lonf;   and    serious  con- 
troversy in   the   ri-sulutions  com- 
mittee, and  this  plank  is  one  which  ha.s  no 
relation  to  party  differences  and  wliich  is  a 
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<ltfficult  [hing  to  deal  with  as  a  popular  issue. 
The  plank  in  question  has  to  do  with  the 
defining  or  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  issue  writs  of  injunction.  The 
President,  as  is  well  known,  has  repeatedly 
asked  Congress  to  pass  an  act  that  would 
prevent  the  undue  and  arbitrary  use  of  the 
power  of  injunction,  while  not  in  any  way 
impairing  the  normal  authority  of  the  courts. 
The  plank  as  it  stood  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  platform  was  a  mild  one  which  good 
lawyers  and  judges  declared  was  in  no  way 
objectionable.  But  the  so-called  "conserv- 
atives "  in  the  convention  had  been  instructed 
to  the  effect  that  the  judiciary  of  America 
is  so  sacred  a  thing  that  it  is  not  only  never 
to  be  criticised,  but  that  it  is  even  treason- 
able to  suggest  modifications  of  rules  of  court 
procedure.  The  demand  for  some  regulation 
of  the  use  of  injunctions  comes  almost  wholly 
from  the  leaders  of  organized  l^ixir.  We 
should  not  have  heard  of  any  objection  to  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  better  regulation 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  issuance 
of  injunction  writs  but  for  the  intensely  bit- 
ter and  persistent  work  of  an  important  or- 
ganization of  manufacturers  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  exterminate  organized  labor  al- 
together. The  President's  position  was  the 
moderate,  just,  and  fair  one  as  between  the 
contending  interests,  Every  kind  of  pressure 
was  used  to  secure  his  consent  and  Mr. 
Taft's  to  the  dropping  of  the  subject  from 
the  platform.    But  they  refused  to  yield. 


^^        The  plank  as  accepted  by  him  did 

osm-       not  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  labor 

'"*'**'  men  would  have  wished,  yet  they 
would  doubtless  have  accepted  it  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion was  determined  that  the  platform  should 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  subject. 
Neither  of  these  two  parties  in  interest  be- 
longed to  the  one  great  political  organization 
or  lo  the  other;  and  the  convention  should 
not  'lave  permitted  them  to  force  the  injunc- 
tion question  into  undue  prominence.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  ae;reed  upon  and  accepted 
by  the  platt'^rm  committee,  the  Administra- 
tion leaders  at  Washington,  and  the  conven- 
tion itself.  The  plank  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject as  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts,  State 
and  federal,  and  will  ever  itisist  that  their  pow- 
ers to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life, 
liberty,  and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  rulc.5  of  procedure 
in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction 
or  temporary  restraining  order  should  be  issued 
without  notice,  except  where  irreparable  injury 
would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy 
hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted. 

As  originally  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  the  plank  was  as  follows: 

We  declare  for  such  amendments  of  the  statutes 
of  procedure  in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  as  will  on  the 
one  hand  prevent  the  summary  issue  of  such  or- 
ders without  proper  cnn  si  deration,   and  on  the 
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other  will  preserve  undiminished  the  power  of 
thecourtstoenforcetheifprocessto  the  end  that 
justice  may  be  done  at  all  times  and  to  all  parties 

TftCsrru  '^^^  American  courts  have  never 
««#  «a  in  any  former  period  cxercise<l 
'  *"■  authority  in  so  many  and  such 
far-reaching  directions  as  at  the  present  time : 
and  never  has  their  position  been  better  as- 
sured and  more  firmly  grounded.  This  posi- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  altered  without 
a.1  aircndment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  The  use  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction has  multiplied  greatly  under  new- 
conditions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  at 
times  be  made  to  work  hardship  against  those 
put  under  restraint  without  notice  and  with- 
out opportunity  to  be  promptlj'  l-.eanl  in  their 
own  behalf.  The  selection  of  wise,  high- 
princip'ed,  and  broad-minded  men  for  posi- 
tions on  the  bench  is  of  course  more  vital 
than  the  details  of  court  procedure.  Thus, 
ihe  next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
pnihably  have  to  appoint  three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  Those  who 
ivouid  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  better  qualified 
til  appoint  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
than  -Mr.  Br>an  should  be  willing  to  defer 
somewhat  to  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  as  to  a  de- 
tail of  court  procedure  to  which  great  masses 
of  voters  attach  importance.  Mr,  Gompcrs 
anil  some  of  the  other  labor  leaders  denounce 
the  plank  as  adopted  at  Chicago,  and  they 
will  naturally  count  upon  securing  a  more 


From   the  Jlcrald    ISrw  York 


(Who  draftpd  Ibe  iilsttorin, 

sweeping  form  of  words  in  the  Democratic 
platform  at  Denver.  But  the  Chicago  plank 
at  least  means  all  that  it  says;  and  in  view  of 
the  status  of  the  injunction  question  in  the 
session  of  Congress  recently  ended  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  a  Republican  victory 
this  year  will  be  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  early  next  win- 
ter defining  and  limiting 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction, A  moderate 
enactment  will  be  a  good 
starting  point,  and  after 
experience  of  its  work- 
ing it  will  be  possible  to 
amend  it  if  it  is  not 
found  satisfactory. 
However  sweeping  an 
anti-injunction  plank 
might  be  adopted  at 
Denver,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very 
ni()derate  and  tentative 
measure  could  be  enacted 
at  Washington  for  some 
years  to  come.  In  onr 
opinion,  the  plank  as 
adopted  at  Chicago 
supports  the  President's 
position  in  principle, 
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difficult  thing  to  deal  with  as  a  popular  issue. 
The  plank  in  question  has  to  do  with  the 
defining  or  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  issue  writs  of  injunction.  The 
President,  as  is  well  known,  has  repeatedly 
asked  Congress  to  pass  an  act  that  would 
prevent  the  undue  and  arbitrary  use  of  the 
power  of  injunction,  while  not  in  any  way 
impairing  the  normal  authority  of  the  courts. 
The  plank  as  it  stood  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  platform  was  a  mild  one  which  good 
lawyers  and  judges  declared  was  in  no  way  , 
objectionable.  But  the  so-called  "  conserv- 
atives "  in  the  convention  had  been  instructed 
to  the  effect  that  the  judiciary  of  America 
is  so  sacred  a  thing  that  it  is  not  only  never 
to  be  criticised,  but  that  it  is  even  treason- 
able to  suggest  modifications  of  rules  of  court 
procedure.  The  demand  for  some  regulation 
of  the  use  of  injunctions  comes  almost  wholly 
from  the  leaders  of  organized  Isbor.  We 
should  not  have  heard  of  any  objection  to  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  better  regulation 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  issuance 
of  injunction  writs  but  for  the  intensely  bit- 
ter and  persistent  work  of  an  important  or- 
ganization of  manufacturers  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  exterminate  organized  labor  al- 
together. The  President's  position  was  the 
moderate,  just,  and  fair  one  as  between  the 
contending  interests,  Every  kind  of  pressure 
was  used  to  secure  his  consent  and  Mr, 
Taft's  to  the  dropping  of  the  subject  from 
the  platform.    But  they  refused  to  yield. 


r*»  "^^^  plank  as  accepted  by  him  did 
c'ont-  not  go  ntarly  as  far  as  the  labor 
'™"  **"  men  would  have  wished,  yet  they 
would  doubtless  have  accepted  it  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion was  determined  that  the  platform  should 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  subject. 
Neither  of  these  two  parties  in  interest  be- 
longed to  the  one  great  political  organization 
or  ID  the  other;  and  the  convention  should 
not  'lave  permitted  them  to  force  the  injunc- 
tion question  into  undue  prominence.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  agreed  upon  and  accepted 
by  the  platform  committee,  the  Administra- 
tion leaders  at  Washington,  and  the  conven- 
tion itself.  The  plank  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject as  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

The  Republican  parly  will  uphold  at  all  times 
(he  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts,  State 
and  federal,  and  will  ever  insist  that  their  pow- 
ers to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  hfc, 
liberty,  and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  rule?  of  procedure 
in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  lo  the  issu.ince 
of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction 
or  temporary  restraining  order  shonM  be  issued 
without  notice,  except  where  irreparable  injury 
would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy 
hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted. 

As  originally  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  the  plank  was  as  follows: 

We  declare  for  such  amendments  of  the  statutes 
of  procedure  in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  as  will  on  the 
rine  hand  prevent  the  summary  issue  of  such  or- 
ders without  proper  consideration,   and  on  the 
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odier  will  preserve  undiminished  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  theii:  process  to  the  end  that 
justice  may  be  done  at  all  limes  and  to  all  parties 

T^^e»rru  '^'^^  American  courts  have  never 
««#  «o  in  any  former  period  exercised 
*'  authority  in  so  many  and  suCh 
far-reaching  directions  as  at  the  present  time: 
and  never  has  their  position  been  better  as- 
sured and  more  firmly  grounded.  This  posi- 
tion couid  not  possibly  be  altered  without 
ail  airendmcnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  The  use  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction has  multiplied  greatly  under  new 
conditions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  at 
times  be  made  to  work  hardship  against  thoje 
put  under  restraint  without  n;;tice  and  with- 
out opportunity  to  be  promptly  heard  in  their 
nun  behalf.  The  selection  of  wise,  high- 
principled,  and  broad-minded  men  for  posi- 
tionf!  on  the  bench  is  of  course  more  vital 
ll-an  the  details  of  court  procedure.  Thus, 
the  ne\t  President  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  have  to  appoint  three  or  four  mem- 
ber* of  the  Supreme  Court,  Those  who 
uould  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  better  qualified 
til  appoint  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
than  Mr.  Brjan  should  be  willing  to  defer  sweeping  form  of  words  in  the  Democratic 
somewhat  to  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  as  to  a  de-  platform  at  Denver.  But  the  Chicago  plank 
tail  of  court  procedure  to  which  great  masses  at  least  means  all  that  it  says;  and  in  view  of 
of  I'oters  attach  importance.  Mr.  Gompers  the  status  of  the  injunction  question  in  the 
and  some  of  the  other  labor  leaders  denounce  session  of  Congress  recently  ended  it  is  rea- 
the  plank  as  adopted  at  Chicago,  and  they  sonahle  to  believe  that  a  Republican  victory 
will  naturally  count  upon  securing  a  more    this  _vear  will  be  followed  by  the  enactment 

iif  a  law  early  next  win- 
ter defining  and  limiting 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  in- 
j  unction.  A  moderate 
enactment  will  be  a  good 
starting  point,  and  after 
experience  of  its  work- 
ing it  will  be  possible  to 
amend  it  if  it  is  not 
found  satisfactory. 
However  sweeping  an 
anti-injunction  plank 
might  be  adopted  at 
Denver,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very 
moderate  and  tentative 
measure  could  be  enacted 
at  Washington  for  some 
years  to  come.  In  our 
opinion,  the  plank  as 
adopted  at  Chicago 
supports  the  President's 
position  in  principle, 
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and  the  agreement  reached  was  an  honorable 
solution  of  the  one  matter  upon  which  there 
was  serious  and  protracted  strain  in  the 
building  of  the  platform. 

-^j_.^  This  opinion  of  ours,  to  be  sure, 
£xprtiatd  disagrees  absolutely  with  that 
crittciMi.  ^[^j|,j^  j^.jj.  Biyan  has  already  ex- 
pressed since  the  Chicago  convention  in  hi:* 
weekly  paper,  the  Commoner,  and  again  in 
extensive  interviews.  He  declares  that  the 
Chicago  plank  merely  reiterates  the  languai>e 
of  the  existing  federal  statute.  But  he  ignores 
those  words  in  the  plank  which  say  specifical- 
ly that  "  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  federal 
courts  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accurately 
defined  by  statute."  It  Is  true  that  the  Chi- 
cago plank  is  not  strong  or  explicit ;  but  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  this  plank  docs  not . 
call  for  changes  in  the  existing  law  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of 
injunction.  Mr.  Bryan's  uttfrances,  of 
course,  make  it  plain  that  the  L>cnver  plat- 
form will  try  to  satisfy  Mr.  Gompers  as 
respects  this  matter  of  court  injunction^. 

ffooHHtt     '^''^  platform  opens  with  a  sweep- 
Peiicita       ing  characterization 'of  the  accom- 
^"  *'^'      plishments  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, and  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

These  are  the  achievpinents  that  will  make  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  his  place  in  history,  but 
more  than  all  tlse  the  great  things  he  has  done 
will  he  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  yet 
greater  things  to  do.  We  declare  our  unfalter- 
ing adherence  to  the  policies  thus  inaugurated 
and  pledge  their  continuance  under  a  Republican 
administration  of  the  government. 

This  last  sentence  really  sums  up  the  plat- 
form, and  it  might  have  been  adopted  as  suffi- 
cient in  itself.  For  certainly  it  was  an  Ad- 
ministration convention,  and  it  would  have 
nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  party  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
nominate  Mr.  Taft  and  elect  him  as  a  fore- 
most exponent  of  the  so-called  Roosevelt  pol- 
icies. Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  create  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  policies  have  taken 
form,  nor  did  he  originate  what  could  not 
have  been  widely  accepted  if  it  had  been  the 
sheer  doctrinaire  creation  of  any  one  man's 
intellect.  Mr.  Roosevelt  happens  to  possess 
great  and  unflagging  energj',  a  flexible  mind, 
a  quick,  firm  grasp,  and  an  almost  unequaled 
power  of  courageous  leadership.  The  poli- 
cies are  not  his,  but  are  those  of  a  progressive, 
well-ordered  American  civilization;   and    it 
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has  merely  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  a  great 
leader  in  expounding  those  policies,  in  trying 
to  get  them  expressed  in  the  terms  of  states- 
manship, and  in  securing  their  acceptance. 

nixaiiiin  ^'  *^*  sheer  nonsense,  therefore, 
and  (*•  to  regard  the  Chicago  convention 
*""'  as  dominated  for  his  own  pur- 
poses by  the  strong  hand  of  a  single  man. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  dominance  has  merely  meant 
the  intelligent  and  voluntary  support  of  his 
leadership  by  countless  thousands  of  men 
whose  opinions  and  aims  he  has  tried  to  repre- 
sent rather  than  to  dictate.  He  is  by  nature 
didactic,  and  he  is  a  great  preacher  of  social 
ethics  and  political  progress,  as  well  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  decision  and  power. 
The  self-control  and  the  firm  judgment  that 
led  him  to  reject  a  renomination  and  effect- 
ually to  prevent  it  show  a  strength  of  char- 
acter seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  politi- 
cal history.  He  is  young,  strong,  without 
disheartenment,  and  with  no  sense  of  fatigue 
or  of  growing  distaste  for  the  great  burdens 
of  his  office.  The  renomination  would  have 
been  his  inevitably  if  he  had  not  made  sure 
that  it  would  go  to  some  one  else.  Not  only 
did  he  show  great  firmness  and  poise  of  char- 
acter in  this  renunciation,  but  the  convention 
itself  showed  a  high  quality  of  self-control 
that  may  justly  be  regarded  by  thoughtful 
men  of  all  parties  as  another  reassuring  evi- 
dence of  our  American  capacitj'  for  self-gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  belief  of  the  convention 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  carr\'  every  State 
that  he  carried  in  1 904,  and  probably  several 
Southern  States  in  addition.  Every  delega- 
tion on  the  Hoor  of  that  convention  had  rca- 
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lottt  of  Ereater  or  less  strength  for  desiring 
an  assured  Republican  success  by  sweeping: 
majorities,  rather  than  a  good  fighting  chance 
H-ithout  certainty  of  victory.  Yet  the  conven- 
tion resolutely  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his 
word,  and  proceeded  to  nominate  Mr.  Taft 
in  a  spirit  of  great  good-will.  There  was  no 
Un'  or  rule  of  any  kind  against  ncininatln;; 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  in  the  face  of  concrete 
conditions  a  mere  custom  or  theory  as  to  n 
third  term  seems  to  lose  weight  and  sub- 
stance. Philosophical  and  broad-minded  ob- 
seners  like  Ambassadors  Bryce  and  Jusse- 
rand,  sitting  on  the  platform  through  the 
convention  and  watching  its  proceedings  care- 
tuily.were  deeply  impressed  with  the  strength 
it  showed  in  holding  itself  steadfastly  to  it? 
program  and  in  refusing  to  yield  to  its  latent 
impulses.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  stood  out  so 
splendidly  before  the  world  as  in  the  moment 
of  Mr.  Taft's  nomination,  for  he  had  secured 
a  wise  and  suitable  result  by  methods  of  ap- 
peal to  public  opinion  followed  by  shrewd 
and  skillful,  but  absolutely  honorable,  meth- 
ods in  the  great  American  game  of  politics. 

fci/wM  iiiutt^^^  platform  deals  rather  scan- 

I"  (*•       tily  and   feebly  with   the  recent 

"'"'     panic  and  the  business  depression 

that  has  followed  it,  and   is  more  amusing 

than  convincing  when,  as  if  making  faces  At 
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its  enemy,  it  actually  boasts  of  "the  recent 
safe  passage  of  the  American  people  through 
a  financial  disturbance,"  with  respect  to 
which  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  if  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  Democratic  rule,  or  the  men- 
ace of  it,  might  have  equaled  the  familiar 
Democratic  panics  of  the  past."  The  Dem- 
ocratic platform  will,  of  course,  show  that 
Republican  rule  does  not  insure  the  country 
against  financial  panics  and  industrial  de- 
pressions, and  will  find  in  the  present  busi- 
ness situation  much  reason  for  arraigning 
the  party  in  power.  The  mere  fact  is  that 
hard  times  foster  political  discontent  and  to 
that  extent  usually  benefit  the  party  out  of 
power.  The  practical  question  for  business 
men  and  for  working  men  who  want  steady 
emploj-ment  is  easily  stated.  Would  the 
election  of  Bryan  do  more  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  get  the  factories  running  at  full 
time  than  the  election  of  Taft?  We  have 
come  through  the  sharp  phases  of  the  cur- 
rency stringency  and  the  financial  panic 
The  banks  have  mote  motvey  \tv  \\a.t\i  "^mv 
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From  I^rt  to  Right:  Mr.  Geot^e  A,  Kalghl 
Senator  8«imn>l  H.  Piles,  W«Bbtngton ;  Mr.  Jobn 
HemeitwBj'.  Indiana:  Mr.  Bmrr  TafC,  New  York,  aoa 

ever  before,  and  the  country  awai:.'i  the  set- 
tlement of  political  uncertainties  and  the 
maturing  of  the  crops,  and  the  gradual 
restoration  of  manufacturing  and  transpor- 
tatirni  business, 

OtmmitmtHti  '^^  Republican  platform  ought 
im  KaiiraaUM  to  havc  handled  the  whole  sub- 
"'^'"**  jcct  more  fully  and  frankly. 
Meanwhile,  as  respects  future  action,  the 
'platform  approves  the  recent  emergency  cur- 
rency law  and  promises  a  fully  developed 
currency  system  in  due  time.  As  respects  the 
Sherman  Anti-Tnisr  law,  amendments  are 
promised  to  give  greater  federal  control  and 
greater  publicity  in  the  case  of  interstate 
commerce  corporations  of  the  monopoly  sort. 
An  amendment  is  demanded  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  so  as  to  give  railways  the 
right  to  make  and  publish  traffic  agreements, 
white  maintaining  natural  competition  be- 
tween  competing  lines.  National  legislation 
and  supervision  to  prevent  future  overissue 
of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroads  is  also  ad- 
vocated. Upon  these  questions  the  platform 
fairly  and  specifically  supports  the  Roosevelt 
policies.     It  is  not  cryptic  or  equivocal. 


publican  platforms.  The  only  significant 
thing  in  the  plank  is  its  declaration  for  a  gen- 
eral tariff-overhauling  next  spring.  What 
kind  of  a  revision  will  result  must  be  taken 
on  faith.  The  question  is  one  that  voters 
may  put  to  their  ConE^ressional  candidates 
with  all  possi' ' 


Worker!  "^"^^  °^  tlrec  planks  in  the  plat- 
Etpteimiy  form  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
Republican  party  is  generous  tn 
its  attitude  toward  wage-earners,  and  that  it 
appreciates  the  need  of  creating  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  favorable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  ordinary  man.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  sum  up  these  planks.  As  regards  the 
claims  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers, however,  the  Republican  party  unques- 
tionably has  a  strong  case.  The  agricultural 
and  postal  departments,  not  to  mention  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  have  led  in  a 
stupendous  work  for  the  revival  and  enrich- 
ment of  life  in  the  farming  communities  of 
the  country. 


Ntgroet  la  th. 


TlH  Tariff 


The  tariff  plank  is  not  radical, 
i  fairly  explicit.  It  pledges 
"'""'  the  Republican  party,  if  con- 
tinued in  power,  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  immediately  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Taft  next 
March.  It  declares  for  the  establishment 
of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  the  mini- 
mum to  represent  tlie  measure  of  normal 
protection  at  home,  and  the  maximum  to  be 
applied  in  case  of  discriminations  against  our 
trade.  The  plank  is  as  clearly  and  strongly 
for  a  protective  policy  as  any  in  former  Re- 


The  plank  declaring  for  the  "  en- 
forcement in  letter  and  spirit  of 
— -'■■  the  XIII., XIV., and  XV.  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  which  were  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  negro,"  is  to  be  taken  for  whatever 
it  may  be  regarded  as  worth.  For  a  great 
many  years  the  Republican  parti'  has  been 
threatening  in  its  platform  to  cut  down 
Southern  representation  in  Congress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the 
negroes.  But  these  platform  threats  have 
been  empty  and  idle.  The  party  in  power 
has  not  made  the  smallest  serious  attempt  to 
change  the  basis  of  representation  in  this 
country  from  that  of  the  total  population  to 
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dut  ol  At  number  of  legal  voters  under  the 
State  laws.  Since  the  party  seems  to  mean 
most  of  the  things  thai  it  says  in  its  platform, 
it  is  regrettable  that  it  should  be  so  insincere 
in  its  treatment  of  the  negro  question.  The 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  will  never 
come  into  the  exercise  of  political  privilece 
through  the  action  of  either  party  at  Wash- 
ington. Their  only  chance  will  be  so  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  communities  where  they  live  that  they 
may  gradually  come  into  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  they  now  theoret- 
icalh'  possess  under  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  ail  the  Southern  States.  Those  States  do 
not  now  by  law  exclude  from  the  franchise 
any  negro  who  is  fit  to  exercise  it  in  view  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  South.  The  shut- 
ting out  of  illiterates  from  the  franchise  in 
the  South  is  a  very  proper  thing.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  laws  are  not  fairly  enforced  in  th^ 
Southern  States;  but  these  are  matters  ri 
local  administration  for  \i-bich  no  national 
itmrfy  can  be  found  or  applied.  To  ciit 
down  Southern  representation  in  Congress 
would  not  help  the  negroes  a  particle. 

TiH  JTMrt*  There  is  no  longer  any  sound  rea- 
r>M  tiH  son  why  Southern  white  men 
''°*"-  should  feel  that  they  have  to  vote 
ihe  Democratic  ticket,  nor  is  there  any  corre- 
spmding  reason  why  the  negroes  should  be 
cUimed  as  a  Republican  asiset.  Since,  how- 
ler, the  negro  voters  have  been  accustomed 
to  support  the  Republican  ticket,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  them  to  go  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  an  accidental  point  that  af- 
fects their  sense  of  race  clannishness,  rather 
than  upon  some  question  of  real  public 
merit.  The  Democrats  strongly  supported 
the  action  of  the  Administration  in  dis- 
banding the  troops  that  were  regarded  as  im- 
plicated in  the  Brownsville  disorder.  Edu- 
cated negroes  ought  to  see  that  they  were 
the  victims  rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
came  of  politics  played  by  those  who  fought 
the  President  on  that  point  of  army  disci- 
pline. Negroes  should  vote  as  citizens  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  race.  The  Southern 
white  men  should  feel  as  free  to  vote  for 
Mr,  Taft  as  if  they  were  living  in  New 
York  or  Indiana.  A  vast  numhcr  of  South- 
em  business  men  approve  of  Mr.  Taft  and  of 
the  Taft-Roosrvclt  line  of  policies.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  evervhody  when  more 
Southern  white  m^n  of  position  join  the  Re- 
publican party  and  when  more  negroes  be- 
come Democrats. 


flue  Bpepob.) 


Ktpm-mtatim  ^  Sf'-'^t  Step  toward  the  improve- 
intht  ment  of  party  conditions  in  the 
*'""■'""""■_  South  will  come  with  a  change 
in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  national 
Republican  conventions.  Practical  all  of 
the  contests  at  Chicago  were  from  Southern 
States  which  will  cast  comparatively  few 
votes  for  Taft  in  the  election.  It  is  demor- 
alizing to  have  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
Republican  convention  he!d  by  delegates  from 
States  where  for  practical  purposes  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  exist.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  those  delegations  is 
always  an  unseemly  one,  and  it  has  some- 
times involved  disgraceful  and  scandalous 
methods.  It  was  hoped  that  last  month's 
would  declare  for  such  a  change 
'ould  make  the  next  convention  repre- 
of  actual  Republican  voting  masses 
in  the  States.  The  plan  proposed  was  one 
delegate  for  every  10,000  voters  in  the  pre- 
ceding national  election,  every  State,  as  now, 
being  allowed  its  equal  quota  of  delegates-at- 
largc.  The  Taft  managers,  however,  who 
had  succeeded  in  controlling  the  Southern 
delegations,  were  unwilling  to  accept  this 
seeming  reflection  upon  the  quality  of  their 
victory.  The  justification  of  the  Taft  man- 
atjement  lav  in  the  fact  that  if  they  had  not 
b*»>t  energetic  in  organizing  the  Southern  del- 
egations for  their  cai\didate,  t\\osft  it\e.^\MWft 
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would  all  have  been  organized  against  their  a  physical  valuation  of  railroad  properties  as 
candidate  by  methods  far  less  regular  and  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of  just  rates>  and  an- 
scrupulous  than  their  own.  Both  sides  at  other  was  that  for  the  direct  election  of 
Chicago  ought  to  have  agreed  to  avoid  future  United  States  Senators.  A  good  many  dele- 
situations  of  this  kind.  The  refusal  of  the  gates  from  other  States  than  Wisconsin  rc- 
Taft  managers  to  change  the  basis  of  repre-  corded  their  votes  for  one  or  another  of  these 
sentation  for  191 2  was  a  mistake.  From  the  propositions,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  so 
standpoint  of  tactics,  however,  it  should  be  large  a  convention  it  was  necessary  to  accept 
explained  that  these  questions  came  up  on  the  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Resolutions 
day  previpus  to  the  business  of  nominating  Committee  as  a  whole;  and  thus  the  rcjcc- 
candidates,  and  it  was  regarded  as  unwise,  if  tion  of  the  Wisconsin  planks  did  not  neces- 
not  unsafe,  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  the  sarily  express  the  opinions  of  the  convention 
Southern  delegations  in  advance  of  the  de-  upon  the  merits  of  the  things  proposed.  Wis- 
livery  of. their  promised  votes  for  Mr.  Taft.  consin  was  strongly  represented  in  tht  con- 
vention, and  the  speeches  made  in  present- 
8om9  ^^^  platform  contains  a  three-  ing  the  name  of  Mr.  La  Follette  for  Presi- 
other,  line  endorsement  of  a  postal  sav-  dent  were  among  the  best  of  all  those  the 
ings-bank  system,  which  is  better  convention  heard.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
than  nothing,  although  more  ought  to  have  that  Wisconsin's  standards  are  any  more  lofty 
been  said,  and  parcels  post  ought  to  have  been  than  those  of  a  number  of  other  States,  and 
included.  There  is  a  vague  six-line  plank  of  the  strenuous  and  uncompromising  position 
adherence  "  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  of  the  La  Follette  people  was  merely  a  mat- 
encouragement  of  American  shipping."  The  ter  of  careful  prearrangement.  Mr.  La  Fol- 
platform  favors  ''  the  immediate  admission  of  lette  and  his  supporters  were  summarily  re- 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  fused  their  seats  in  the  convention  of  1904 
as  separate  States  in  the  Union,"  and  there  by  the  Credentials  Committee,  and  they  were 
IS  a  just  and  appreciative  review  of  the  work  naturally  determined  to  be  prominent  and 
of  the  Administration  along  the  line  of  arbi-  insistent  in  the  convention  of  1908.  Mr. 
tration  and  Hague  treaties,  and  its  progress  Bryan's  criticism  of  the  Chicago  convention 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phil-  for  rejecting  the  Wisconsin  planks  is  fair 
ippines,  and  Panama.  As  respects  the  Phil-  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  a  political  op- 
ippines,  it  should  be  said  that  the  platform  ponent,  but  is  not  justified  from  the  stand- 
is  for  free  trade  between  the  United  States  point  of  an  impartial  observer, 
and  those  islands,  **  with  such  limitations  as 

to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate  Looking  for   There  was  much  casting  about  to 

protection  to  domestic  interests."  This  policy  '*•  "ift"'"    ^^^^'^    ^"    agreement    upon    the 

of  care  for  the  progress  of  Philippine  trade  "'"^      **      nomination  for  the  second  place 

and  industry  is  a  matter  with  which  Mr.  on  the  ticket.     Governor  Hughes,  of  New 

Taft  is  especially  identified.  York,  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the  contest 

by  absolutely  refusing  not  only  to  take  the 

Wisconsin     '^^^    platform    was  accepted    as  nomination  but  to  take  the  office  if  nominated 

In         finally  worked  over  in  the  Resolu-  and  elected.     Massachusetts  offered  a  candi- 

V  ence.     ^|^^^  Committee  by  everybody  ex-  date  in  the  person  of  her  Governor,  Mr.  Cur- 

cepting    the    Wisconsin    delegation.      That  tis  Guild,  and  New  Jersey  had  agreed  upon 

body  had  come  to  the  convention  to  present  ex-Governor  Franklin  Murphy.    There  was 

the  candidacy  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  had  constant  and  persistent  talk  of  the  renomina- 

prepared  in  advance  a  strong  platform,  ably  tion  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  but  at  the 

written,  going  into  much  greater  detail  as  last  moment  he  sent  a  letter  absolutely  refus- 

respects  railroad  regulation,  trusts,  and  some  ing   to  be  considered.     The   favor  of   Mr. 

other  economic  and  political  questions  than  Taft  and  his  managers  was  thought  to  have 

the  platform  favored  by  the  majority.    This  settled  upon  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  but 

platform  was  brought  before  the  convention  Mr.  Dolliver's  friends  in  that  State,  for  local 

as  a  minorit>'  report  by  Congressman  Cooper,  reasons,  bitter  1\'  oppoNfd  the  idea.  They  were 

of  Wisconsin,   and   several   of   its  proposals  afraid  that  if  \Jr.  Dolliver  left  the  Senate 

were  made  the  subject  of  separate  roll  calls  in  Governor  Cummins  mi^ht  secure  his  vacant 

the  convention.     One  of  the  demands  thus  place.     They  arc  such  jzood  people  in  Iowa 

voted  on  was  that  of  publicity  for  campaign  that  their  political  strifes  run  into  the  same 

contributions;  another  was  that  calling  for  sort  of  extreme  personal  feeling  that  one  finds 
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who  would  help  to  carry  the  Empire  State,  mentioned.  The  campaign  will  begin 
Such  an  agreement  was  reached  at  the  last  promptly  and  the  pace  will  not  slacken  until 
moment,  the  candidate  brought  forward  be-  election  day  in  November.  Mr.  Bryan  will 
ing  the  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  for  a  long  doubtless  be  head  manager  of  his  own  can- 
time  member  of  Congress  from  the  Utica  vass,  and  that  of  Mr.  Taft  will  Tiavc  Presi- 
district.  New  York's  choice  was  readily  ac-  dent  Roosevelt's  wisdom  and  judgment  bc- 
cepted  by  the  great  Pennsylvania  delegation,  hind  it.  The  chairman  ^of  the  Republican 
and  when  Illinois  and  Ohio  were  equally  fa-  campaign  committee  is  yet  to  be  selected.  At 
vorable  to  it,  the  convention  as  a  whole  was  Chicago  it  was  generally  expected  that  Mr. 
ready  to  fall  into  line.  Speaker  Cannon  put  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  would  be  chosen,  but 
in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  and  various  others  were  proposed,fand  a  few  da}"S 
in  a  ringing  speech  seconded  the  nomination  were  taken  for  rest  and  mature  advice.  Prcsi- 
of  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Sherman  received  dent  Roosevelt,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Taft's  nom- 
8i6  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  He  is  in  his  ination  was  known,  accepted  his  resignatkm 
fifty-third  year;  graduated  from  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  effect  on  June- 
College,  New  York,  in  1878;  was  admitted  30.  His  successor  will  be  Gen.  Luke  £. 
to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  associated 
has  been  active  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  with  Mr.  Taft  on  the  Philippine  Commis- 
fession,  in  New  York  and  Congressional  sion,  and  became  his  successor  as  Governor- 
politics,  and  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city  General  of  the  Philippines  when  Mr.  Taft 
of  Utica.  In  1884  he  was  Mayor  of  that  succeeded  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  War. 
city,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  General  Wright,  who  has  always  been  a 
and  has  served  continuously  at  Washington,  Southern  Democrat,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
with  the  exception  of  one  term.  lawyers  of  his  State  and  of  the  entire  South 

when  he  accepted  Mr.  McKinley's  invitation 
Ouaiitiea  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  useful  and  promi-  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the  Philippines. 
aa  a  Public  nent  member  of  the  House  of  He  has  been  in  close  official  relationship  with 
*'""'  Representatives,  having  grown  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr. 
to  the  chairmanship  on  Indian  Affairs,  Taft,  and  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
where  his  work  is  much  commended  by  War  and  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  cabinet 
those  who  are  best  entitled  to  judge  of  deserves  the  high  approval  which  it  has  every- 
it,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  pro-  where  received.  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to 
moted  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit-  Oyster  Bay  on  June  20,  and  will  remain 
tee  on  Railways  and  Canals.  Of  late,  he  there  during  the  summer,  as  has  been  his 
has  stood  next  to  Speaker  Cannon  as  chair-  custom.  Mr.  Taft  will  have  a  vacation  at 
man  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  but  otherwise  will 
which  practically  controls  the  business  of  the  make  his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  and 
House.  He  is  highly  experienced  in  his  knowl-  will  receive  visitors  at  the  old  Taft  home- 
edge  not  only  of  legislative  affairs  but  in  his  stead,  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
grasp  of  parliamentary  methods,*  and  if  Charles  P.  Taft. 
elected  would  be  an  ideal  presiding  officer  of 

the  United  States  Senate.     He  is  a  man  of  ^.^^         Politicians  have  been  curious  to 

excellent  standing  in  the  community  where        Smaller      know  what  Mr.   Hearst's  Inde- 
he  lives,  has  maintained  cordial  relations  with  "    "'      pendence  League  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.     Roosevelt     and     the    Administration,  It  will  hold  its  convention  late  in  the  pres- 

while  not  antagonizing  the  conservatives  of  ent  month  of  July,  and  we  are  informed  that 

Congress,  and  fits  as  perfectly  as  possible  all  it  will   refuse   to   support    Bry^an   and   will 

the  requirements  of  a  compromise  candidate  launch  an  independent  ticket.    The  Socialists 

for  the  Vice-Presidency.  have  duly  nominated  Mr.  Debs  as  the  can- 
didate of  their  party,  and  the  Populists  have 

The  Chief    ^^^  Denver  convention  opens  on  placed  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  of  Georgia,  in  the 

Figurea      Tuesday,   July    7,    Mr.    Br>'an's  field.     The  Prohibitionists  are  preparing  to 

nomination     being     a     foregone  hold   their  convention  at  Columbus,   Ohio, 

conclusion.     It  is  very  likely  that  the  second  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  and  thus 

place  may  be  given  to  an  Eastern  man.    For  there  will  be  four  parties  in  the  field  beside 

that  place  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York  the  two  principal  ones,  each  of  which  may  be 

City,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler,  of  expected  to  poll  a  considerable  number  of 

the  State  of  New  York,  have  been  favorablv  votes. 
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,^  In  spite  of  ihe  fact  that,  owing 
Qmtnu  to  the  aiitiH.'ratic  sv-stem  under 
'■  which  Congress  has  been  ruled 
during  the  past  session,  a  large  and  complete 
program  was  not  carried  through  and  much 
of  (at  legislation  of  which  the  country  is 
rtill)-  in  need  was  "  held  up,"  the  first  ses- 
won  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  which  ad- 
jnumed  on  Mav  30,  accomplished  a  great 
many  useful  and  meritorious  things.  Nearly 
.iOiOOO  bills  were  introduced, — a  record 
numWr.  Of  this  number  three-quarters 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  The  session 
«"K  one  of  large  appropriations,  the  total 
acetdini;  a  billion  dollars.  On  another  pagf 
'hi' month  (67)  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Walker 
Ei^ts  an  analysis  of  our  G'^vernment  expend- 
iiurB.  outlining  the  way  in  which  our  na- 
iional  budget  is  prepared.  We  commend 
out  fMiiers"  thoughtful  attention  to  this 
andr.  L'ndoubtedly  the  most  important 
sjiElt  piece  of  legislation  passed  bj-  the  ses- 
sion which  adjourned  on  Memorial  Day  was 
•w  Emergency  Currency  bill,  a  compromise 
D(tM«n  the  Aldi-ich  bill  of  the  Senate  and 
•«  Vreeland  hill  of  the  House.  This  meas- 
uft  Has  accepted  by  the  House  on  May  27 
and  at  once  signed  by  the  President.  Its 
Rsajre  in  the  Senate  was  marked  by  an 
nehtwn -and -one-half -hour  speech  \\v  Sen- 
ator La  Follctte,  of  Wisconsin,  who  at- 
traiptrd  in  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  Senator 
Stone,  of  .Missouri,  and   Senator  Gore,  of 


Oklahoma,  to  prevent  its  enactment  into  law. 
The  measure,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  pn>- 
vides  for  the  formation  of  incorporated  na- 
tional currency  associations,  comprising  not 
less  than  ten  hanks  each,  such  associations  to 
have  power  in  periols  of  ilnancial  stringency 
to  issue  emergency  currency  to  the  amoimt 
of  $500,0CK),000,  depositing  as  security 
therefor  bonds,  commercial  paper,  or  other 
assets.  This  currency  is  so  ta\ed  as  to  in- 
sure its  retirement  when  the  stringency 
period  has  passed.  The  act  also  creates  a 
national  monetari"  comniission  of  nine  Sena- 
tors anil  nine  Representatives,  to  inquire  and 
report  "  wtiat  changes  arc  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  the  nioiietarj'  system  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  laws  relating  to  banking  and 
currency."  The  commission  as  appointed 
consists  of  Messrs.  Aldrich.  Allistm.  Bur- 
rows, Hale,  Knox,  Daniel,  Teller,  Mone>'. 
and  liailev,  from  the  Senate,  and  .Messrs, 
Vreeland.Overstreit.  Hurton,  Weeks.  Hon- 
ynge.  Smith,  Padgett,  IJurgess,  and  Pujo, 
from  the  House  of  Repn 


imnortant  15i"'i"K  '^  '''^  numtlis  of  life 
Pidu'i  Congress  also  modilied  the  cus- 
'"'"  '  toms  law;  converted  the  militia 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  national  military 
establishment;  authoriited  many  new  public 
buildings;  !>rovi<led  for  the  con-it rucilim  of 
two  new  battli-ships  .it  a  cost  of  ^(),()ix>,ixX) 
each;   thoroughly   reurgani/.cd   the  consular 
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service ;  passed  a  model  Child-Labor  law  for  reports  of  federal  officers  in  response  to  rcsc 

the   District  of   Columbia;   enacted   a   new  lutions  and   requests,  eleven  of  them  bcin 

Employers'  Liability  law  to  replace  the  one  special   messages   recommending    general   i 

pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  particular  legislation. 
Court;    made   some    useful   changes    in    the 

number  and  salary  of  enlisted  men  in  the  ^^^         The  Oregon  election  of  June 

army  and  navy ;  appointed  a  commission  and  Oregon       was  a  preliminary  skirmish  in  tl 

appropriated    $1,500,000    to    represent    the  battle  for  the  control  of  the  ne 

United   States  at   the  Tokio   Exposition   in  Congress,  and  incidentally  showed  that  tl 

1912;    appropriated    $29,227,000    for    the  people  are  strong  supporters  of  the  polici 

Panama  Canal ;  remitted  $10,800,000  of  the  of     President     Roosevelt.      Representativ 

Chinese  indemnity  resulting  from  the  Boxer  Hawley  and  Ellis  were  re-elected  by  majoi 

uprising;  directed   that   intoxicants  and   an-  ties  of  approximately  20,000  each,  indicatii 

archistic   and    seditious    publications   be   ex-  a  probable  majority  of  40,000  for  the  Rcpu 

eluded    from   the   mails;    besides    passing   a  lican  national  ticket  in  November.  The  mo 

number    of    laws    affecting    public    lands,  surprising  result  of  the  whole  campaign  w 

Among  the  important  matters  left  for   the  the  selection  of  Gov.  George  E.  Chambe 

next  session,  either  in  the  form  of  unpassed  lain.  Democrat,  over  Mr.  H.  AL  Cake,  R 

bills  or  as  subjects  for  discussion  in  commit-  publican,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  2000 

tees,  are:   Relations  with   Venezuela   (with  the    "people's    choice"    for    United    Stat 

Senate   Committee  on   Foreign   Relations)  ;  Senator.      His  election   by   the    Legislatu 

the    resolutions    in    the    Brownsville    affair;  next  Januarys  is  assured  by  the  return  of 

changes  in   administrative  customs   laws   in  fair  majority  of  Republican  and  Democrat 

accordance  with   our  agreement   with   Ger-  members  pledged  to  "  Statement  No.  i  " 

many;  a  postal  savings-bank  bill  (left  on  the  the  Direct  Primary  law,  by  which  they  agr 

Senate  calendar)  ;  anti-injunction  legislation  to  vote  for  the  "  people's  choice  "  for  Unit« 

(also  left  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit-  States  Senator  without   regard   to   person 

tee)  ;  campaign  publicity  legislation   (in  the  preference.  We  shall  then  witness  the  uniq 

Senate  committee)  ;  and  amendments  to  the  spectacle  of  a  Legislature  five-sixths  of  who 

Interstate  Commerce  law  and  the  Natural-  are  Republicans  confirming  the  vote  of  t 

ization  law.  people  for  Senator,  much  as  do  the  Electo 

in    the    choice    of    a    President.    Govern 

The  Senate    I^^^ing    the    session    the    Senate  Chamberlain,  now  serving  his  second  ten 

and  the      ratified    eleven   conventions   pro-  is  widely  known,  is  personally  very  popuh 

Treaties,     p^ggj  ]^y  ^.j^^  Hague  Peace  Confer-  and  has  declared  himself  strongly  favorab 

ence  and   the   following  other  international  to  the  main  Rooseveltian  policies. 

agreements:  providing  for  the  establishment 

of  an  international  health  office;  pan-Ameri-  ^.^^^       This  Oregon  election  has  aga 

can  copyright  and  code  of  international  law ;  Legisia-      directed  attention  to  the  strugg 

twelve   arbitration  conventions    (with   Den-  ^"'        for  direct  legislation  begun  son 

mark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  ten  years  ago  by  a  group  of  reformers  head< 

Mexico,  Holland,  Norw^ay,  Portugal,  Spain,  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  U'Ren,  a  thoughtful,  d 

Sweden,  and  Switzerland)  ;  conventions  with  termined  man,  devoted  to  the  principles 

Great  Britain  as  to  Canadian  boundary  and  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.    The  fa 

Canadian  fisheries;  extradition  with   Spain,  tional   strife   and   demoralized   condition   • 

San  Marino,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay;  with  politics  at  the  time  favored  his  plans.     I 

Japan   protection   of    trademarks    in    China  1902    the    initiative    and    referendum    hj 

and  Korea;  and   naturalization  with   Peru,  passed    two    legislatures    and    been    almo 

Portugal,  and  Salvador.    Three  Hague  con-  unanimously  adopted  by  the  people.     Tv 

ventions  (those  providing  for  the  creation  of  years  later  the  Direct  Primary  law  and  tl 

an   international   prize   court,    affecting  the  Local  Option  law  were  passed  under  the  1 

status  of  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  itiative.    In  the  campaign  of  1906  Mr.  Jon 

war,  and  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  than  Bourne  made  his  fight  for  United  Stat 

into  warships) ,  as  well  as  the  proposed  in-  Senator  almost  wholly  on  the  basis  of  suppo 

tcmational     wireless     telegraph    convention,  of  "  Statement  No.  i."   He  won  the  Repu 

were  considered   but   not  ratified.      During  lican  nomination  at  the  primaries,   receivi 

the  session  the  President  sent   to  Congress  the  popular  vote  in   the   election,  and   w 

twenty  messages,  nine  of  them  transmitting  elected    immediately    after    the    Legislatu 
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mnmied  by  an  almost  unanimous  v»te  of  the 
[Tprestntatives  of  both  parties.  Governor 
Chamberlain  will  be  elected  Senator  simi- 
larlv,  practically  by  direct  vcte  of  the  peo- 

pit/ 

iminuf  '^^^  Local  Option  law  has  pri}- 
"«        duced  the  most  far-reaching  re- 

ifmtm.  jy|jj_  ji^  jgj,(j  eight  counties 
iiait"diy."  At  the  elcciion  June  i  these 
coumits  increased  their  majorities,  and  thir- 
ttoi  aiore  counties  voted  out  the  saloons,  thus 
Kcluding  them  from  more  than  two-thirds 
of  die  State.  The  majorities  in  the  remain- 
ing counties  against  prohibition  were  small, 
ind  in  all  of  them  some  precincts  went 
"Jt,"  including  several  precincts  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  Eleven  measures  were  brought 
before  the  electors  in  1906  under  the  initia- 
tK'eind  referendum.  Several  of  these  were 
vicious  and  were  decisively  voted  down ;  most 
of  diem  were  commendable  and  received 
(quillj-  heartj-  support.  One  of  them  ex- 
taided  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  local, 
^ial,  and  municipal  laws,  and  .is  already 
WnE  used  by  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
State.  In  the  last  campaign  the  number  of 
initiitive  and  referendum  measures  had 
s«iled  to  nineteen.  The  Secretary  of  State 
lent  to  everj-  registered  voter  a  pamphlet  of 
lib  pages  containing  the  various  proposed 
Iwi,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
ifainst  Four  of  these  were  constitutional 
amendments  referred  to  the  petiplc  by  the 
LcKislature;  four  were  legislative  measures 
upon  which  the  referendum  had  been  ordered 
b]'  petition  of  the  people;  the  remaining 
elevm  M-erc  laws  or  constitutional  amend- 
DKnts  proposed  by  initiative  petition  of  the 
pwple.  A  great  responsibility  was  placed 
iipon  die  voters,  but  they  n.ct  it  conscien- 
tiously  and  intelligently,  rejecting  undesir- 
able measures  and  supporting  those  they 
<lwoe(l  b«t  for  the  State.  The  "  Open 
Torni"  bill,  so-called,  designed  to  nullify 
d>elx»cal  Option  law,  failed,  as  did  woman 
luflrjge  and  a  law  based  upon  the  "  single 
^<  which  had  been  vigorously  discussed. 
Direct  legislation  was  greatly  extended  by 
the  adoption  of  two-to-onc  majorities  of  the 
wall  of  public  officers,  proportional  reprc- 
*itation,  a  corrupt  practices  act,  and  the 
"istTuction  of  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
™tefof  the  people's  choice  for  United  States 
Stnator, — four  laws  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
W-  S.  U'Ren,  representing  the  People's 
Power  League  of  Oregon.  In  addition  to 
^KK,  two  laws  restricting  salmon   fishing 


on  the  Columbia  River  and  one  changing  the 
date  of  election  from  June  to  Noyeniber  re- 
ceived majorities, 

Primarie,  ■  Important      primafi'      elections 

Democratic  States  i)f  Georgia 
and  Florida  and  the  Republican  States  of 
loiva  and  South  Dakota.  In  Georgia  the 
chief  contest  was  for  the  renomination  of 
Gov.  Hoke  Smith.  Governor  Smith  has  had 
an  eventful  term  of  office,  having  signed  the 
Prohibition  law  of  1907  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  co-operation  with  the  governors  of 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  in  the  attempt 
to  enforce  rigorous  anti-railroad  legislation 
in  the  South,  Curiously  enough,  Governor 
Smith's  activity  in  reforming  the  Democratic 
priman'  sjstem  had  cost  him  the  antagonism 
of  the  Populistic  element  in  hii  State,  which 
is  headed  by  the  indefatigable  Tom  Watson. 
His  opponent  in  the  contest  for  the  governor- 
ship was  the  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  whom 
Governor  Smith  had  removed  from  the  office 
of  Railroad  Commissioner,  presumably  be- 
cause he  di'l  not  agree  with  the  Governor's 
railroad   policies.     In   the   Democratic   pri- 
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maries, — which   in  Georgia,  of  course,   are  Circuit  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  made  pi 

equivalent  to  a  State  election, — Mr.  Brown  hibition  speeches  throughout  the  State, 

was  victorious.    This  result  has  been  attrib-  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  propc 

lited  both  to  a  reaction  in  the  party  against  tion  oj  North  Carolina  counties  had  for  yea 

the  Prohibition  law  and  to  a  change  of  feel-  been  "  dry  **  under  local  option.    The  Stat« 

ing  on   the  subject   of   railroad   regulation,  final  decision  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  poli 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  was  reached  after  many  years  of  cxperien 

that  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  carrying  the  with  this  policy  in  diflferent  communities, 

cities  of  Georgia,  while   his  opponent  was  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  th 

compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  country  while  the  Louisiana  Legislature  now  in  si 

vote.  sion  has  refused  to  submit  the  question 

prohibition  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  it  h 

Three       '^^^  prohibition  issue  also  figured  passed    a  rigid    bill  for  the    regulation 

Senate      in   the   Florida   Democratic  pri-  liquor-selling,  which  doubles  the  amount 

maries,  held  on  June   i6,  when  liquor  license  required,   forbids  brewers 

candidates  for  United  States  Senator,  Gov-  wholesale  liquor-dealers  to  have  any  interc 

ernor,    and    Railroad    Commissioner    were  in  any  bar,  and  prohibits  music,  pictures, 

chosen.      Governor   Broward   was    defeated  games  of  any  kind  in  a  saloon.     Thirty -o 

for  the  senatorship  by  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  fifty-nine  parishes  in  Louisiana  are  alrea^ 

of     Jacksonville.       Albert     W.     Gilchrist,  *'  dry." 
who    was    the    "  local    option "    candidate, 

won   the  nomination    for  the   governorship.  ^^^_       Last  month  the  New  York  Le 

In    the    Iowa    Republican    primaries,    held  Track       islature  reluctantly  yielded  to  tl 

on    June    2,    the    venerable    Senator    Alii-         *""    "^'     persistent    urging    of    Goverm 

son  was  successful  in  securing  a  renomina-  Hughes  and  the  demands  of  public  sentimci 

tion.     Mr.  Allison  has  served  nearly  forty-  and  enacted  the  Anti-Race-Track  Gamblir 

four  years  in  Congress,   thirty-six  years  of  bills.     Soon  after  the  bills  failed  of  passa{ 

that  time  continuously  in  the  Senate.     Mr.  in  the  State  Senate  by  a  tie  vote  in  Api 

B.  F.  Carroll  was  nominated  for  Governor,  last,  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  tl 

The  Republicans  of  South  Dakota,  in  their  people  of  New  York  had  pronounced  again 

primary  election,  held  one  week  later,  nom-  all  forms  of  gambling,  including  race-trac 

ixiated  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  the  betting,  by  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  tl 

Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,   for  United  States  State  constitution  in  1894.    The  Legislator 

Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Kittredge.    Gov-  instead  of  carrying  out  that  mandate  in  goc 

ernor    Crawford     represents    the    so-called  faith,  had  practically  nullified  it,  so  far  ; 

progressives  in  the  Republican  party,  and  the  betting  at  race-tracks  was  concerned,  by  fai 

candidates  of  that  wing  of  the  party  for  Gov-  ing  to  provide  uniform  and  adequate  pena 

ernor  and  other  State  officers  were  successful  ties.     Governor  Hughes  demanded  that  a 

in  the  primary.  discrimination  should  be  abolished  and  thj 

the  plain  purpose  of  the  constitution  shoul 

North  Carolina  -^"^^her    important    victory    for  be  fulfilled  by  the  statutes.  The  Legislator 

Qoea        the  cause  of  State  prohibition  of  having  failed  at  its  regular  session  to  pass  tl 

'^^'        the  liquor  traffic  was  scored   in  necessary  bills,  was  recalled  in  special  sessioi 

North  Carolina  on  May  26.     On  the  ques-  as  related  in  our  last  number.     A  vacanc 

tion  of  ratifying  the  bill  recently  passed  by  in  one  of  the  Senate  districts  having  bee 

the  Legislature  forbidding  the  manufacture  filled  by  the  election  of  a  Senator  favorab! 

and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State  to  the  bills,  their  passage  still  seemed  doubtfi 

seventy-eight  out  of  the  ninety-eight  counties  because  of  the  continued  illness  of  Senate 

voted    for   prohibition   by   majorities   aggre-  Foelker,  who  represented  one  of  the  Brool 

gating  more  than  40,000,  the  total  vote  cast  lyn  districts, 
in   the  State  being  about   175,000.      Every 

large  town  in  the  State  except  Wilmington  j^^  ^^^^  york  ^^^  ^*''^  ^^^  passed  the  Assen 
and  Durham  voted  for  prohibition.  One  Special  bly  by  large  majorities,  bi 
feature  of  the  temperance  campaign  was  the  *  *  *"'*      their    fate    in    the    Senate    wi 

active  part  taken  by  some  of  the  State's  most  determined     only     by     the     appearance     c 

eminent  citizens  in  appealing  to  the  voters  Senator    Foelker,    still    a    desperately    sic 

from  the  stump.     Governor  Glenn,  United  man,     acting     against     his     physician's    01 

States  Senator  Simmons,  and  United  States  ders,    and    his   vote    in    their    favor.     Th 
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rather  commonplace  and  frequently  sordid  more  hopeful  feeling  was  greatly  strength- 
routine  of  State  legislation  was  enlivened  for  ened  by  the  tremendous  oversubscription  to 
once  with  a  truly  dramatic  touch.  Not  for  the  $50,000,000  of  bonds  ofifered  by  the 
moiy  years,  if  ever,  has  the  incident  had  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  successful 
pandld.  It  is  not  often  that  a  legislator  is  flotation  of  $50,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds 
called  on  to  face  death  in  the  performance  of  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
duty,  imt  the  generous  words  that  found  ut* 

tenmcc  everywhere  in  recognition  of  this  Education  ^^  ^^  common  talk  among  the 
courageous  act  showed  that  the  American  0/  great  investment  houses  of  New 
public  is  as  quick  to  award  praise  for  such  a  ""^^  *"^*'  York  and  Chicago  that  their 
deed  of  disinterested  public  service  as  it  is  to  clients,  even  those  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
heap  censure  on  the  heads  of  those  faithless  lars,  are  concerning  themselves  with  the  value 
legyators  who  betray  a  public  trust.  The  back  of  the  securities  they  propose  to  pur- 
adjournment  of  the  New  York  Legislature  chase  to  a  degree  not  seen  before.  There 
on  June  1 1  left  unaccomplished  a  number  of  were  several  issues  of  notes  and  bonds  offered 
important  reforms  which  Governor  Hughes  last  month  of  a  less  desirable  nature  than  the 
had  hoped  to  have  embodied  in  law, — no-  first-mortgage  liens  of  such  railroads  as  the 
tably  the  bill  for  direct  nominations  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  and  Burling- 
extension  of  the  Public  Service  law  to  tele-  ton,  and  the  inferior  offerings  were  not 
phone  and  telegraph  companies.  only    made    attractive    by    higher    rates    of 

interest,     but    were    also    very    adequately 

Simtof     I'^dustrial    and    financial    circles  protected  by  additional  securities  before  they 

fimuieiai     in  America  have  been  anxiously  were    accepted    by    the    public.     It    is    gen- 

"***'*'*     awaiting  a  sign  of  business  activ-  erally  assumed  that  this  intelligent  interest 

ity.    Is  prosperity  to  return   this  autumn,  shown   by   the   individual    investor   is   more 

when    political     uncertainties     are     cleared  than    the   extreme   caution    which    logically 

aw-ay?  Or  are  we  in  for  a  period  of  decreas-  comes  in  the  year  after  the  panic;  the  ex- 

ing  prices,  contraction  and  timidity  on  the  cellent  work  done  by  investment  bankers  in 

part  of  manufacturers   and    investors  com-  informing  their  client;  and  the  establishment 

parable  to  the  four  years  following  the  panic  of  educational  departments  in  the  investment 

of  1893?    The  past  month  has  brought  such  field  by  several  widely  read  periodicals  have 

a  sign  in  a  very  sudden  advance  of  prices  on  probably  aided  materially  in  starting  Ameri- 

the  Stock  Exchange,  where  the  leading  rail-  cans  who  have  saved  money  to  a  display  of 

H-ay  and  industrial  stocks  within  a  few  weeks  shrewdness  and  care  in  investing  it  somewhat 

recovered  thrce-eignths  of  their  long  drop  analogous  to  the  qualities  required  to  save  it. 
down  from   their  high  marks  of  Januar>', 

1906,  to  the  panic  prices  of  November,  1907-  ^^^^^  Apart  from  the  proof  given  by 
This  phenomenon  has  been  interpreted  on  May  Be  these  sales  of  securities  that  the 
the  one  hand  as  Wall  Street's  prophecy  of  a  ^'^^  ^"  '  great  transportation  systems  can 
resumption  of  business  activity  within  the  now  obtain  the  money  they  need,  when  un- 
next  six  months,  and  it  is  true  that  Wall  questionable  securities  are  offered  in  return 
Street,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  ab-  for  the  money,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
surdities  of  temperament,  has  a  sensitiveness  are  many  specific  indications  of  returning 
to  future  conditions  which  is  almost  miracu-  prosperity  except  the  promise  of  at  least  aver- 
lous  to  the  layman.  The  recovery  in  the  age  crops.  The  June  estimates  by  the  De- 
prices  of  securities  has,  on  the  other  hand,  partment  of  Agriculture  as  compared  with 
^n  ascribed  by  well-informed  people  to  a  last  year  and  1906  are  as  follows  for  the  con- 
masterly  nranipulation  of  the  markets  by  dition  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton: 
powerful  interests  in  control  of  our  great  ^^^^         ^^^^^-         y^^ 

railway  systems,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing   winter  wheat Ht'»  *         77.4'  S2.7. 

that  hope  and  buoyancy  which  would  allow  Z'tn^.  ^^'^' '. :::::::::: :  i!2.9        m:h           srl.o 

them  to  market  various  necessary  issues  of    Cotton    70.7  <«^-'5J'Jj»'7  ^^  >•'"•* 

neu'  railway  bonds.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 

buovancj'  certainly  appeared,  and  the  bonds,  It  will  be  seen  that  unless  there  is  a  radical 
too,  and  they  have  been  marketed  with  a  deterioration  after  June,  we  shall  have  ex- 
wlerit)'  and  success  which  seem  marvelous  cellent  crops  in  1908,  some  statisticians  fig- 
to  any  one  who  can  remember  the  financial  uring  their  total  value,  including  all  agricul- 
«tinosphcre  of  only  six  months  back.     The  tural  products,  as  high  as  $8,000,000,000.. 
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maries, — which   in  Georgia,  of  course,   are  Circuit  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  made 

equivalent  to  a  State  election, — Mr.  Brown  hibition  speeches  throughout  the  State.      It 

was  victorious.    This  result  has  been  attrib-  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  propor- 

lited  both  to  a  reaction  in  the  party  against  tion  oj  North  Carolina  counties  had  for  years 

the  Prohibition  law  and  to  a  change  of  feel-  been  "  dry  **  under  local  option.    The  State's 

ing  on   the  subject   of   railroad   regulation,  final  decision  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  policji 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  was  reached  after  many  years  of  experience 

that  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  carrying  the  with  this  policy  in  different  communities.    Ir 

cities  of  Georgia,   while   his  opponent  was  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  thsi.1 

compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  country  while  the  Louisiana  Legislature  now  in  s^s^ 

vote.  sion  has  refused  to  submit  the  question    oi 

prohibition  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  it  h&2S 

Three       ^^^  prohibition  issue  also  figured  passed    a  rigid    bill   for  the    regulation     oi 

Senate      in   the   Florida   Democratic  pri-  liquor-selling,  which  doubles  the  amount    oj 

maries,   held  on  June   i6,  when  liquor  license  required,   forbids  brewers    oi 

candidates  for  United  States  Senator,  Gov-  wholesale  liquor-dealers  to  have  any  inter^rsi 

ernor,    and    Railroad    Commissioner    were  in  any  bar,  and  prohibits  music,  pictures,    oi 

chosen.      Governor   Broward    was    defeated  games  of  any  kind  in  a  saloon.     Thirty oui' 

for  the  senatorship  by  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  fifty-nine  parishes  in  Louisiana  are  alread] 

of     Jacksonville.       Albert     W.     Gilchrist,  *'  dry." 

who    was    the    "  local    option "    candidate, 

won   the  nomination    for  the   governorship.  ^^^^_       Last  month  the  New  York  L^^ 
In    the    Iowa    Republican    primaries,    held  Track       islature  reluctantly  yielded  to  tJ^* 
on    June    2,    the    venerable    Senator    Alii-         *""    ''^'     persistent    urging    of    Govern 
son  was  successful  in  securing  a  renomina-  Hughes  and  the  demands  of  public  sentimei 
tion.     Mr.  Allison  has  served  nearly  forty-  and  enacted  the  Anti-Race-Track  Gamblirv^ 
four  years  in  Congress,  thirty-six  years  of  bills.     Soon  after  the  bills  failed  of  passagT]^ 
that  time  continuously  in  the  Senate.     Mr.  in  the  State  Senate  by  a  tie  vote  in  ApfiJ 
B.  F.  Carroll  was  nominated  for  Governor,  last,  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  &b< 
The  Republicans  of  South  Dakota,  in  their  people  of  New  York  had  pronounced  again^^ 
primary  election,  held  one  week  later,  nom-  all  forms  of  gambling,  including  race-track 
inated  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  the  betting,  by  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  th^ 
Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,   for  United  States  State  constitution  in  1894.    The  Legislature* 
Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Kittredge.    Gov-  instead  of  carrying  out  that  mandate  in  goo<J 
ernor    Crawford     represents    the    so-called  faith,  had  practically  nullified  it,  so  far  zs 
progressives  in  the  Republican  party,  and  the  betting  at  race- tracks  was  concerned,  by  fail- 
candidates  of  that  wing  of  the  party  for  Gov-  ing  to  provide  uniform  and  adequate  penal- 
ernor  and  other  State  officers  were  successful  ties.     Governor  Hughes  demanded  that  all 
in  the  primary.  discrimination  should  be  abolished  and  that 

the  plain  purpose  of  the  constitution  should 
North  Carolina  -^"other  important  victory  for  be  fulfilled  by  the  statutes.  The  Legislature, 
Qoea  the  cause  of  State  prohibition  of  having  failed  at  its  regular  session  to  pass  the 
the  liquor  traffic  was  scored  in  necessary  bills,  was  recalled  in  special  session, 
North  Carolina  on  May  26.  On  the  ques-  as  related  in  our  last  number.  A  vacancy 
tion  of  ratifying  the  bill  recently  passed  by  in  one  of  the  Senate  districts  having  been 
the  Legislature  forbidding  the  manufacture  filled  by  the  election  of  a  Senator  favorable 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State  to  the  bills,  their  passage  still  seemed  doubtful 
seventy-eight  out  of  the  ninety-eight  counties  because  of  the  continued  illness  of  Senator 
voted  for  prohibition  by  majorities  aggre-  Foelker,  who  represented  one  of  the  Brook- 
gating  more  than  40,000,  the  total  vote  cast  lyn  districts. 
in  the  State  being  about   175,000.     Every 

large  town  in  the  State  except  Wilmington  ^^^  ^^^^  york  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  passed  the  Assem- 
and  Durham  voted  for  prohibition.  One  Special  bly  by  large  majorities,  but 
feature  of  the  temperance  campaign  was  the  '^^'^on.      ^]^^\^    fg^^g    jj^    ^j^^    Senate    was 

active  part  taken  by  some  of  the  State's  most  determined     only     by     the     appearance    of 

eminent  citizens  in  appealing  to  the  voters  Senator    Foelker,    still    a    desperately    sick 

from  the  stump.     Governor  Glenn,  United  man,     acting     against    his     physician's   or- 

States  Senator  Simmons,  and  United  States  ders,    and    his   vote    in    their    favor.     The 
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TiAcr  commonplace  and  frequently  sordid  more  hopeful  feeling  was  greatly  strength- 
routine  of  State  legislation  was  enlivened  for  ened  by  the  tremendous  oversubscription  to 
once  with  a  truly  dramatic  touch.  Not  for  the  $50,000,000  of  bonds  ofifered  by  the 
ocoiy  years,  if  ever,  has  the  incident  had  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  successful 
pinlleL  It  is  not  often  that  a  legislator  is  flotation  of  $50,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  bondr^ 
odled  on  to  face  death  in  the  performance  of  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
duty,  but  the  generous  words  that  found  ut' 

terincc  everywhere  in  recognition  of  this  Education  ^^  ^^  common  talk  among  the 
courageous  act  showed  that  the  American  of  great  investment  houses  of  New 
public  is  as  quick  to  award  praise  for  such  a  "'^^  **'^*'  York  and  Chicago  that  their 
deed  of  disinterested  public  service  as  it  is  to  clients,  even  those  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
beap  censure  on  the  heads  of  those  faithless  lars,  are  concerning  themselves  with  the  value 
legislators  who  betray  a  public  trust.  The  back  of  the  securities  they  propose  to  pur- 
adjournment  of  the  New  York  Legislature  chase  to  a  degree  not  seen  before.  There 
on  June  1 1  left  unaccomplished  a  number  of  were  several  issues  of  notes  and  bonds  offered 
important  reforms  which  Governor  Hughes  last  month  of  a  less  desirable  nature  than  the 
had  hoped  to  have  embodied  in  law, — no-  first-mortgage  liens  of  such  railroads  as  the 
tahly  the  bill  for  direct  nominations  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  and  Burling- 
extcnsion  of  the  Public  Service  law  to  tele-  ton,  and  the  inferior  offerings  were  not 
phone  and  telegraph  companies.  only    made    attractive    by    higher    rates    of 

interest,    but    were    also    very    adequately 

|.     -     Industrial    and    financial    circles  protected  by  additional  securities  before  they 

fiMKini    in  America  have  been  anxiously  were   accepted    by    the   public     It    is    gen- 

**'"*^'     awaiting  a  sign  of  business  activ-  erally  assumed   that  this  intelligent  interest 

ily.    Is  prosperity  to  return   this  autumn,  shown   by   the   individual    investor   is   more 

when   political     uncertainties     are     cleared  than    the   extreme   caution    which    logically 

away?  Or  are  we  in  for  a  period  of  decreas-  comes  in  the  year  after  the  panic;  the  ex- 

ing  prices,  contraction  and  timidity  on  the  cellent  work  done  by  investment  bankers  in 

part  of  manufacturers   and   investors   com-  informing  their  client;  and  the  establishment 

parable  to  the  four  years  following  the  panic  of  educational  departments  in  the  investment 

of  1893?    The  past  month  has  brought  such  field  by  several  widely  read  periodicals  have 

I  s:gn  in  a  very  sudden  advance  of  prices  on  probably  aided  materially  in  starting  Ameri- 

the  Stock  Exchange,  where  the  leading  rail-  cans  who  have  saved  money  to  a  display  of 

way  and  industrial  stocks  within  a  few  weeks  shrewdness  and  care  in  investing  it  somewhat 

recovered  three-eignths  of  their  long  drop  analogous  to  the  qualities  required  to  save  it. 
down  from   their  high  marks  of   Januar>% 

1906,  to  the  panic  prices  of  November,  1907-  q^^^^  Apart  from  the  proof  given  by 
This  phenomenon  has  been  interpreted  on  May  Be  these  sales  of  securities  that  the 
the  one  hand  as  Wall  Street's  prophecy  of  a  *ce  en  ,  ^^e^t  transportation  systems  can 
resumption  of  business  activity  within  the  now  obtain  the  money  they  need,  when  un- 
next  six  months,  and  it  is  true  that  Wall  questionable  securities  are  offered  in  return 
Street,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  ab-  for  the  money,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
surdities  of  temperament,  has  a  sensitiveness  are  many  specific  indications  of  returning 
to  future  conditions  which  is  almost  miracu-  prosperity  except  the  promise  of  at  least  aver- 
ious  to  the  layman.  The  recovery  in  the  age  crops.  The  June  estimates  by  the  De- 
prices  of  securities  has,  on  the  other  hand,  partment  of  Agriculture  as  compared  with 
been  ascribed  by  well-informed  people  to  a  last  year  and  1906  are  as  follows  for  tl.e  con- 
masterly  rranipulation  of  the  markets  by  dition  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton: 
powerful  interests  in  control  of  our  great  j^^^^  ^,^^^.  j,^^^ 
railway  s\stems,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing   winter  wheat w'         77.4'          sj.7, 

that  hope  and  buoyancy  which  would  allow  Z'tH"".  ^."^T. '. :::::::::: :  itio        s?:«           si-lo 

them  to  market  various  necessary  issues  of    Cotton    70.7  (s2.:m8  thp  loymr 

new  railway  bonds.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 

buojanc)'  certainly  appeared,  and  the  bonds.  It  will  be  seen  that  unless  there  is  a  radical 
too,  and  they  have  been  marketed  with  a  deterioration  after  June,  we  shall  have  ex- 
ctlerity  and  success  which  seem  marvelous  cellent  crops  in  1908,  some  statisticians  fig- 
to  any  one  who  can  remember  the  financial  uring  their  total  value,  including  all  agricul- 
itmosphcrc  of  only  six  months  back.     The  tural  products,  as  high  as  $8,000,000,000.. 
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mcrcial  intercourse.  Heisknowntotx 
of  still  further  extension  of  the  uscfi 
our  PostofKce  Department  by  the  intr 
of  the  parcels  post  with  the  rest  of  th 
and  a  postal  savings-bank.  A  par 
convention  was  actually  signed  on  I 
of  last  month  between  the  Unitei 
and  Italy,  to  become  effective  Augus 
one  with  France,  to  become  effect 
weeks  later.  During  the  past  thrce- 
of  a  century  great  improvements  hi 
made  in  the  world's  postal  service.  Ti 
of  Rowland  Hill  and  John  Hennikcr 
M.P.,  of  England,  and  those  of 
Everett  and  Ellhu  Burritt.  of  this  co 
not  by  any  means  forgetting  our  pres< 
master- General, — will  be  remember 
lasting  gratitude  for  what  has  been 
this  direction.  Mr.  Heaton,  known 
father  of  imperial  penny  postage,"  '. 
turned  his  energies  to  a  reduction 
graph  rates  between  England  and  t 
tinent  and  of  cable  rates  between 
and  the  United  States.  A  two-cen 
tariff  between  the  two  continents, 
tends,  would  very  soon  be  a  paying 
ment  for  the  cable  companies. 

ThtPriMi-  ^  ^^  forth  in  these  pi 
i(.ii<ya/f/.rt*Mi  month,  a  fair  and  quiet  el 
Panama  is  assured  by  th 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Panama 
ment  that  the  United  States  shall  ) 
right  to  investigate,  and  possibly  ir 
if  there  should  prove  to  be  any  real 
for  charges  of  fraud,  intimidation 
regularity  when  the  election  for  I 
of  the  Isthmian  Republic  takes  plac 
twelfth  day  of  the  present  montt 
correspondence  between  the  Unitei 
War  Department  and  the  Govern 
Panama  since  the  beginning  of  M; 
five  to  the  holding  of  the  coming  elect 
made  public  early  in  June.  In  a  letl 
May  12  and  delivered  to  President 
in  person.  Secretary  Taft  said: 

Every  fraudulent  election  involves  f 
violence  in  Ihe  election  ilsdf,  which  ni 
endangers  the  peace  of  the  Canal  Zor 
exceedingly  likely  to  arouse  in  the  [ 
feated  by  fraud  and  violence  a  dispo 
resist  the  fraudulently  elected  officials  a 
slitute  a  rebellion.  The  United  Slate 
look  upon  any  election  which  is  nol  c 
on  fair  lines,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
with  anything  but  the  utmost  concer: 
has  a  direct  inlcre«^l  in  case  of  threaten 
in  an  election  to  interfere  to  prevent  i 
case  the  fraud  is  carried  out  to  inte 
prevent    the    succession    of    those    ofl 


CKiaptr  Ocean  penny  postage  has  at  last 
Oetan Pmtatt  becomc  an  established  fact.  It 
*  '"■  was  announced  in  London  and 
Washington  simultaneously  on  June  3  by 
Postmaster-General  Buxton  and  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  establishing  a  two-cent  per  ounce 
postal  rate  on  letters  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  take  effect  on  October  i  next.  In 
October  of  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  adopted  the  in- 
ternational postal  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce, 
declaring  that  any  two  states  might  there- 
after form  a  restricted  union  adopting  a  still 
lower  rate.  The  two-cent  rate  soon  to  be 
effective  between  England  and  this  countrj' 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  for  a  less  period  between  our  own  coun- 
try and  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  besides,  of  course,  our  insular  de- 
pendencies. 

Cxtmion  of  W"'*"  '^  '*  cxpected  that  for  a 
t*«  fti>w/»  year  or  two  the  change  will  cause 
'^^'  a  loss  in  the  revenues  of  the  two 
postoflliccs,  both  post  masters- general  believe 
that  the  increase  of  correspondence  caused  by 
the  reductioti  will  ultimately  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss.  Mr.  Meyer  also  believes 
that  the  lower-postaee  will  lead  to  freer  com- 
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-whose  election  there   has   not   been   the   free    number  of  large  foreign  commercial  inter- 
<ho|ce  of  the  people.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Secretary  of  War's  letter  concluded  has  been  chosen  President  of  Peru.  The 
with  a  quotation  from  a  dispatch  from  Prcs-  long-delayed  Quito  railroad  also,  connecting 
ident  Roosevelt  in  these  words:  the  capital  of  Ecuador  with  Guayaquil,  its 

You  are  authorized  to  say  to  President  Ama-    seaport,  was  completed  last  month.     From 
dor  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States    Chile  our  Government  has  received  an  invi- 

wul  consider  that  any  attempt  at  the  election  of    fof;««  «.«  ♦K-  P«r,  A,v,^^;««^   c«* -.•/:     o 

a  successor  by  fraudulent  methods  or  methods  ^^^^°"  ^""^^^l  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
which  deny  to  a  large  part  of  the  people  oppor-  S"*^^  ^^  ^^  '^^i"  m  the  city  of  Santiago  m 
tunity  to  vote  constitutes  a  disturbance  of  pub-  that  country  in  December  next.  President 
lie  order,  which  under  Panama's  constitution  re-  Roosevelt  has  appointed  nine  prominent 
quires  intervention,  and  that  this  Government  a^.,-  „^  ^^;«««.-.r  j  j  .  ^ 
will  not  permit  Panama  to  pass  into  the  hands  American  scientists  and  educators  to  reprc- 
of  any  one  so  elected.  sent   the    United    States   Government   upon 

this  occasion.  Meanwhile,  despite  predic- 
Pwtbiiity  of  ^"^^  ^^^  merits  of  the  dispute  tions  of  revolt  and  disorder  in  Cuba  at  the 
Amerieam  between  thc  Arias  and  Obaldia  provincial  and  municipal  elections  to  be 
*'***  **"*  factions  it  is  unnecessary  to  go,  held  on  September  i,  and  at  thc  presidential 
further  than  to  state  that  President  Amador's  election  on  December  i,  the  island  continues 
administration  has  been  so  unpopular  with  quiet  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  increasing 
the  voters  that,  in  the  event  of  its  vindication  social  and  business  security.  Thc  progress 
by  doubtful  methods  at  the  polls  in  securing  and  stabilit>'  of  the  Central  Americans  will 
the  election  of  Senor  Arias,  Amador's  Secre-  undoubtedly  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  estab- 
tary  of  State  (whom  he  is  backing  for  the  lishment  of  the  new  Central  American  court 
succession),  it  seems  likely  that  there  would  of  justice  provided  for  in  the  recent  treaty  be- 
bc  a  popular  outbreak  of  revolutionary  pro-  tween  the  five  republics  and  inaugurated  on 
portions.  The  return  to  the  United  States  May  30  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  The 
on  June  i  of  Mr.  Squicrs,  American  Min-  United  States  is  represented  on  this  court 
ister  at  Panama,  for  conference  with  Sec-  by  Judge  William  I.  Buchanan, 
retary  Taft  at  Washington,  indicated  that 

the  situation  was  serious.  Of  course  the  7^,  celebration  ^^  ^^  "^^  often  that  in  the  midst 
tranquillity  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  safety  ^^fj^i^"^  ^^  ^  Presidential  campaign  in  the 
of  the  canal  workers  are  the  only  objects  of  '  United  States  there  is  any  real 

concern  with  the  United  States,  and  these  deep  American  interest  in  our  Canadian 
fully  justify  the  readiness  of  our  War  Depart-  neighbor,  whose  political  and  economic  af- 
ment  to  land  an  adequate  force  of  marines  up-  fairs  usually  progress  without  any  spectac- 
on  thc  isthmus  at  short  notice  In  case  of  need,    ular  appeal  to  the  American  people.     The 

celebration  this  month,  however,  of  the 
PoaoofMi  '  While  Venezuela  still  drifts  to-  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
Cewtrafand  ward  anarchy  under  the  erratic,  ing  by  Champlain  of  Quebec,  "  the  cradle 
UtttkAmorica.  h^lf-civilized  rulc  of  President  of  Canada,"  possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the 
Castro,  and  her  northern  coasts  are  ravaged  American  people  and  a  significance  perhaps 
by  the  bubonic  plague,  reports  of  the  quiet  even  beyond  the  conscious  interest.  On  an- 
progress  of  peace  and  commerce  from  other  other  page  we  print  an  article  giving  details 
South  American  countries  emphasize  the  dis-  of  the  celebration  and  pointing  out  the  in- 
tinction  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  ternational  significance  of  the  occasion.  It  is 
almost  a  permanent  one  between  that  tur-  especially  noteworthy  that  this  fraternizing 
bulent  Caribbean  republic  and  the  rest  of  thc  of  the  English  and  French  speaking  peoples 
South  American  continent.  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  New  World  should  have  occurred 
have  just  elected  progressive  statesmen  as  when  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  Eng- 
presidents.  Dr.  Guachalla,  former  Bolivian  land  and  France  have  been  emphasizing 
Minister  in  Washington,  member  of  the  thc  cordiality  of  the  relations  now  ex- 
Mexican  Pah-American  and  Hague  confer-  isting  between  the  two  mother  countries. 
ences,  and  a  man  of  large  commercial  inter-  The  ceremonies  in  Quebec  beginning  July 
ests  in  the  republic,  has  been  elected  Presi-  20,  over  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  pre- 
dent  of  Bolivia.  In  Peru,  Senor  Augusto  B.  side,  are,  says  the  London  Times,  *'  in  no 
Leguia,  a  highly  successful  man  of  affairs  in  sense  intended  to  exalt  the  triumph  of  one 
mercantile  life  in  his  own  country  and  in  great  nation  over  another."  The  occasion 
the  United  States,  formerly  representing  a   commemorates  rather  the  triumph  of  these 
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two  great  nations  in  harmoniously  combining 
to  create  a  new  national  type.  On  June  8 
occurred  the  elections  to  the  provincial  leg- 
islatures of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  resulting  in 
a  radical  change  of  political  complexion. 
The  Liberals  triumphed  in  Quebec,  but  were 
beaten  In  Ontario.  Hon.  Lomer  Gouin, 
Premier  of  Quebec,  was  beaten  at  the  polls, 
as  was  also  Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau,  one  of 
the  provincial  ministry.  Although  these 
gentlemen  were  afterward  elected  from 
"safe"  constituencies  (Canada  following 
the  British  method  in  this  respect),  the  gov- 
ernment majority  in  Quebec  has  been  cut 
down  materially.  In  Ontario  Hon.  Nelson 
Montcith,  Minister  of  AEficuhure,  was  de- 
feated in  his  own  district,  the  government 
majority  (Conservative),  in  the  province, 
however,  remaining  a  substantial  one. 


,.„- .„,.  The    splendid    natural 

Oppor-  of  the  Dommion  and  the  nation- 
'""""■  al  opportunities  of  the  Canadian 
people  have  been  discussed  and  commented 
upon  in  many  articles  in  these  pages.  It  may 
be  said  that  Americans  have  watched  Cana- 
dian progress  heretofore  with  a  friendly  when 
not  indifferent  eye.  Now  that  the  grain- 
carrying  trade  of  New  York  is  actually  suf- 
fering from  the  competition  of  Montreal, 
with  the  resdit  that  one  great  Atlantic 
steamship  line  (the  White  Star)   has  with- 


drawn five  of  its  freighters  from  service  at 
this  port,  and  other  lines  have  taken  similar 
action,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  era 
of  actual  trade  rivalry  has  not  set  iiL  Per- 
haps the  natural  advantages  of  nearness  to 
grain-fields  and  their  market  arc  actually 
with  the  Canadian  port.  Possibly  the  truth 
of  the  Canadian  boast  of  the  past  decade  that 
if  the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  tbe 
United  States  the  twentieth  is  to  be  Canada's 
is  about  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  world. 

Pntiimt  '^^^  spectacle  of  a  French  Pres- 
Faiiiim  In  ident  being  enthusiastically  wei- 
"'  ""  ■  corned  on  English  soil  by  the  Eng- 
lish court  and  people,  and  the  reception  ac- 
corded in  Russian  waters  to  the  English  King 
and  Queen  by  the  Russian  monarchs,  who  are 
bound  by  an  alliance  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic,— this  is  a  combination  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  make  the  shade  of  the  first 
Napoleon  act  in  some  such  way  as  the  car- 
toonist has  fancied  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  President  Fallieres'  visit  to  Eng- 
land during  the  last  week  in  May  was  made 
ostensibly  to  express  the  official  and  popular 
French  participation  in  the  opening  of  the 
Franco- British  Exposition  in  London.  It 
was  actually  the  dramatic  climax  to  the 
series  of  courtesies  and  expressions  of  cordial- 
ity between  the  two  nations  since  the  estab- 
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lishmfnt  of  the  Anglo-French   understand-  juring  him  in  the  arm.    Amid  great  excite- 

ing,— the  entente  cordiale,  as  the  French  call  ment  and  fear  lest  President  Fallieres  him- 

it,— whichf  the  press  of  both  nations  is  insist-  self  had  been  attacked  the  assailant  was  taken 

ing,  now  amounts  to  an  unwritten  alliance,  into  custody  and  Major  Dreyfus  led  of{  to  a 

This  complete   understanding  between   the  hospital.     His  wounds,  however,  were  not 

two  great  western  European  nations,  which  serious.    Gregori  is  presumed  to  be  a  tool  of 

for  centuries  were  at  the  bitterest  of  enmity,  the   Nationalist,    Clerical,    and   Anti-Semite 

has  already  exerted  and  is  bound  in  the  fu-  bloc   which    has   united    with    all    the   cne- 

ture  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  general  mies  of  the  republic  to  revive  if  possible  the 

European  politics  in  the  direction  of  peace,  famous  case  against  Dreyfus.     This  case  is 

Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  who  is  an  authority  on  recalled  by  another  dramatic  degradation  of 

French  politics,  tells  on  another  page  this  a  French  officer,  this  time  proof  of  treason 

month  just  how  significant  this  understand-  being  apparently  established.    A  naval  officer 

ing  is  for  Europe  and  points  out  why  Clem-  by  the  name  of  Ullmo,  having  been  found  in 

ent-Armand  Fallieres  is  an  ideal  President  possession  of  a  number  of  valuable  official 

of  the  French  Republic  in  this  year   1908.  documents  which  it  is  claimed  he  was  about 

to  sell  to  a  foreign  power,  was  publicly  de- 
W'liTkertBe  ^^^  chief  magistrate  of  the  graded  at  Toulon  on  June  12.  It  so  hap- 
OM Angio^rench  French  Republic  was  enthusi-  pened  that  while  this  ceremony  of  degrada- 
"^"  astically  applauded  wherever  he  tion  was  being  performed  in  Toulon,  from 
w^nt  by  the  British  populace,  and  every-  the  same  port  several  thousand  troops  were 
where  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  genuine  dispatched  to  reinforce  the  French  command- 
manly  qualities  and  that  simple,  straightfor-  ing  general  in  Morocco.  The  republic's  task 
ward,  democratic  spirit  which  appeals  so  in  North  Africa  has  not  become  easier  by  the 
strongly  to  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  victorious  advance  of  Mulai  Hafid.  The 
No  formal  alliance  appears  on  the  program,  usurping  Sultan  on  June  7  took  possession  of 
But  a  long  and  significant  conference,  dur-  Fez,  one  of  the  Moroccan  capitals.  He  now 
ing  which  all  questions  affecting  the  policy  almost  evenly  divides  territory  and  authority 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  discussed,  with  his  brother,  Abd-el-Aziz,  and  France's 
between  M.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  problem  seems  to  be  to  choose  between  the 
Minister,  and  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  two  or  play  one  against  the  other.  The  issue. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Sir  Ed-  late  in  May,  of  a  White  Book  in  Berlin, 
ward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  setting  forth  the  German  attitude  on  the 
andSir  Charles  Hardinge,  British  permanent  Moroccan  question,  indicates  that  France's 
Lnder-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af-  military  operations  in  that  country  are  hence- 
fairs,  showed  a  complete  agreement  between  forward  to  be  regarded  from  Berlin  with  less 
the  diplomats  of  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile  distrust  than  formerly. 
the  undoubted  and  complete  success,  even  in 

its  first  days,  of  the  Franco-British  fair  in  ^.^  Edward  Hardly  had  the  French  President 

/-ondon,  has  emphasized  the  depth  and  gen-  visits       sailed  away  from  England  in  the 

uineness  of  Anglo-French  friendship.  '*^  ^'^''*     republic's  fine  warship,  the  Leon 

*  Gambetta,  when  King  Edward  and  Queen 

Francf  Zota  ^^^  Frcnch  RepubHc  made  com-  Alexandra,   together  with   Secretary   Hard- 

Drrdfus,  '  plete  its  restitution  to  Emile  Zola  inge    and    the    British    Ambassador    to    St. 

nonico.      £^^  ^j^^  injustice  and  wrongs  he  Petersburg,    Sir   Arthur    Nicolson,    boarded 

suffered  because  of  his  celebrated  defense  of  the    royal   yacht,    the    Victoria   and  Albert, 

Dreyfus  by  formally  transferring,  on  June  4,  and    sailed    for    Russian    waters,    reaching 

the  remains  of  the  courageous  novelist  from  Reval  on  June  Q.     There  they  were  met  by 

the  quiet   cemeterv   at   Montmartre   to  the  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the  Czarina  on  the 

Pantheon.    This  vindication  of  French  honor  imperial  yacht,  the  Polar  Star.     A  dramatic 

and  righteousness,  which  Zola  had  been  one  and  impressive  exchange  of  imperial  courte- 

of  the  very  few  to  honestly  defend  at  the  sies  and  expressions  of  regard  were  followed 

time  of  the  Dreyfus  infamy,  was  marred  by  by  a  state  banquet  and  a  prolonged  confer- 

a  dastardly  attack  upon  Dreyfus,  who  was  ence  between   the   two  monarchs  and  their 

present    at    the    ceremonies.      A    journalist  attendant  diplomats,  at  which  the  Russian 

named  Gregori,  who  has  written  a  great  deal  Premier  Stolypin  was  present.     While   the 

defending  the  French  army,  drew  a  revolver  subjects  discussed  at  this  conference  have  not 

and  fired  two  shots  at  Dreyfus,  slightly  in-  been  made  public,  the  result,  we  are  informed 
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by  the  European  press  generally,  is  a  com- 
plete and  intimate  Anglo-Russian  (inder- 
standinc — not  so  intimate  as  the  entente 
between  England  and  France,  but  sufficient- 
ly definite  and  cordial  to  relieve  Great  Brit- 
ain from  any  fears  over  Russian  designs  on 
the  Near  East  and  to  give  great  hope  to  the 
Russian  Liberals  that  Nicholas  II.  is  opening 
his  heart  and  mind  more  and  more  to  the 
progressive   institutions  of  western    Europe. 

Tmouma  ^^'"^"  Czar  Nicholas  parted 
Wo/rf/nj  Its  from  his  royal  guests  he  is  re- 
ported m  have  remarked  sadly  to 
King  Edward;  "  Vou  return  now  to  your 
happy  English  home;  1  go  back  to  my  state 
prison."  Very  strange  and  unenviable  is  the 
position  of  this  monarch,  claiming  absolute 
power  and  possessing  less  freedom  than  the 
head  of  any  other  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  Even  while  avowedly  granting  his 
people  a  share  in  government  the  Czar  re- 
fuses to  abate  one  jot  of  his  autocracy.  While 
Nicholas  and  his  immediate  court  continue 
to  claim  unlimited  autocracy,  however,  it  be- 
comes evident  as  the  months  pass  that  the 
Duma,  even  discredited  as  it  has  been  and 


to  be  in  many  classes  of  .Russian 
society,  is  gradually  assuming  the  character 
and  proportions  of  a  truly  representative  as- 
sembly. Very  naturally,  it  regards  its  own 
functions  too  highly  to  become  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  court  party.  Moreover,  the 
parliament  has  already  firmly  intrenched 
itself  in  the  position  of  holding  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration, each  of  which  now  appeals  to  it  for 
aid  in  contested  questions. 

ftws/Bfl  '^^'"'J'  '^®^  month  the  Duma,  by 
UpBn  Kastmn  the  large  majority  of  194  to  78, 
™"""'  rejected  the  item  in  the  Premier's 
naval  budget  appropriating  funds  to  build 
four  new  battleships.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Czar  Nicholas  himself,  his  Pre- 
mier, and  the  entire  court  party  were  in 
favor  of  this  measure  the  courage  of  the 
Duma  meir.bers  in  rejecting  it  can  be  real- 
ized. So  far,  however,  has  constitutionalism 
actually  proirrcssed  in  Russia  tha'  the  Pre- 
mier acknowledged  the  Duma's  vote  as  final. 
Later,  Parliament  emphasized  its  power  and 
prerogatives  in  financial  matters  by  passing 
(on  June  17)  a  "  vote  of  disapprobation  "  on 
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the  issue  last  January  by  Finance  Minister  tember  lo  (Aug:ust  28,  Russian  calendar), 
Kokovtscv,  without  legislative  sanction,  of  an  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria- 
internal  loan  of  $83,000,000.  A  long  and  Hungary  will  attain  on  August  18  his  sev- 
somewhat  bitter  debate  over  the  projected  entj^-eighth  year.  A  Russian  committee  is 
Amur  Railroad  took  place  in  the  Council  of  arranging  for  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  Empire  last  month,  G)unt  Witte  contend-  Tolstoi  admirers  all  over  the  world.  Just 
ing  that  Russia's  finances  would  not  stand  the  sixty  years  ago,  after  the  abdication  of  his 
strain  of  such  a  project  and  Finance  Minister  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  Francis  Joseph  was  pro- 
Kokovtsev  defending  the  bill.  It  is  note-  claimed  Emperor  of  Austria.  Hungar>'  was 
\i'orthy  as  indicative  of  the  really  remarkable  not  then  a  part  of  his  domain.  Indeed,  it 
spirit  of  organized  opposition  to  intemper-  was  in  revolt  against  the  Hapsburg  rule  and 
ance  that  the  special  Duma  commission,  only  kept  down  by  Russian  troops.  It  was 
which  has  had  under  consideration  for  sev-  not  until  June,  1867,  that  Francis  Joseph, 
eral  months  the  drink  question  in  Russia,  having  taken  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  con- 
reported,  early  last  month,  in  favor  of  re-  stitution,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 
placing  the  imperial  eagle  on  the  labels  of  This  Review  has  upon  several  occasions, — 
the  vodka  bottles  [in  Russia,  it  will  be  re-  notably  three  years  ago,  when  the  agitation 
membered,  the  state  absolutely  controls  and  for  the  renewal  of  the  "  Ausgleich  "  (the 
conducts  the  liquor  business]  by  the  skull  agreement  regulating  Austro- Hungarian 
and  cross-bones  and  also  appropriate  warn-  relations)  was  being  so  animatedly  dis- 
ings  agaunst  over-indulgence.  cussed,  and  last  November,  when  the  aged 

Emperor  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 

Qg„^„       For  the  first  time  in  the  consti-  of, — printed  sketches  of  this  interesting  mon- 

r(jjtejjf     tutional   history  of   Prussia   the  arch,  surveying  his  reign  and  retelling  the 

'         '      Socialist  party  has  won  seats  in  tragic  story  of  his  life, 
the  Diet.     Six   Socialist   members,   five  of 

them  from  the  Berlin  district,  were  elected  franoh  ^^^  celebration  of  the  sixtieth 
during  the  ballotings  held  last  month.  Gains  li^^^S^'J,  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the 
were  also  made  by  Poles  and  the  extreme  ®  *"  "  **•  Austrian  throne .  was  made  the 
Conservatives.  The  election  of  the  Social-  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  by  the  German 
ists  and  Poles  is  particularly  significant  in  Emperor  and  eleven  reigning  German  king^ 
the  face  of  the  many  obstacles  which  Prus-  and  princes.  After  this  visit,  which  took 
sia's  extremely  complicated  electoral  system  place  in  May,  the  ceremonies  of  celebration 
puts  before  real  universal  suffrage.  Other  began  and  continued  for  several  weeks,  con- 
topics  of  news  from  Germany  during  the  eluding  on  June  12  with  a  monster  parade 
past  month  of  particular  interest  to  Ameri-  and  an  elaborate  pageant  in  V^ienna,  partici- 
cans  were  the  cordial  reception  by  the  Kaiser  pated  in  by  more  than  100,000  persons,  20,- 
of  Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  who  sue-  000  of  them  in  the  national  costumes  of  the 
ceeds  Mr.  Tower  at  Berlin,  the  last  official  diverse  races  in  the  empire.  The  family  life 
dispatch  of  the  retiring  Ambassador  contain-  of  the  aged  Austrian  Emperor  has  been  dark- 
ing  the  announcement  that  Germany  is  ened  by  more  than  one  dreadful  tragedy,  and 
willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  arbitration  in  the  heterogeneous  racial  composition  of 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  official  dec-  his  polyglot  empire  there  is  more  than  one 
laration  of  the  German  Government  of  nationality  which  looks  upon  him  as  oppres- 
its  attitude  in  the  vexed  question  of  Mace-  sor.  Despite  this,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
donian  reform.  This  attitude,  as  set  forth  his  family  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
in  the  words  of  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  reaction,  he  has  really  granted  more  liberal 
German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  is  pre-  reforms  than  his  brother  sovereign  of  Ger- 
sented  and  discussed  on  another  page.  man  speech.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  The  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  is  now  chosen  on  a  basis 
fmo  Famous  ^^'^^  summcr  two  famous  old  of  almost  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Hun- 
oidMen  men  of  Europe  have  birthdays  garian  Table  of  Deputies  also  will  soon  be 
in  urope.  ^^.j^j*^,|^  ^^,j|j  ^^  widely  celebrated,  chosen  by  this  same  modem  method.  On  the 
one  by  an  entire  continent,  the  other,  it  whole,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  well 
might  be  said,  by  the  entire  world.  Count  as  Its  aged  ruler,  is  entitled  to  congratulation 
f.eo  Tolstoi  will  be  eighty  years  old  on  Sep-  upon  the  long  life  of  Francis  Joseph  I. 
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(From  Jfof  tl  to  June  10,  I 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  21. — The  Senate  adopis  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  1.)  creating  a  moneiary 
commissicn  and  passes  ihe  General  Dehciency 

and  Military  Acadeniy  Appropriation  bills 

The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  a  national 


(.:i 


I  of  r 


{  In  the  Interior  Dep; 

May  22.— The  House  passes  a  bill  for  ihe 
['iihlieily  of  campaign  contributions,  with  an 
ani(i;dmei;t  providing  tor  a  reduction  of  the 
U't)ri.'Scntatioii  in  Congress  of  States  liaving 
disfranchisement  laws. 

May  25.— The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Sundry   Civil   Appropriation  bill. 

May  a6. — The  Senate  passes  a  minor  naviga- 
tion bill The  House  agrees  to  the  Military 

Academy  Appropriation  bill. 

May  27. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  166  to 
140,  adopts  the  report  of  the  conferrees  on  the 
Currency  bill. 

May  28.— The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich  and 
Vreeland  Currency  hill. 

May  2g. — In  the  Senate,  a  filihuster  conducted 
by  Mr.  La  Folletlc  (Rep,,  Wis.)  prevents  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  Currencv 
bill. 

May  30. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 


report  on  Ihe  Currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  43  to 

22 The  House  adopts  conference  reports  on 

the    Public   Buildings   bill   and   other   measures. 

The  first  session  of   the  Sixtieth  Congress 

comes  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  ANDOOVERNMENT-AMERtCAN. 

May  21, — Governor  Hughes  signs  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  a  felony  lo  conduct  a  bticket-shop  in  the 

State   of   New   York The   Supreme  Judicial 

Court  of  Massachusetts  sends  an  opinion  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  lax  on  trans- 
fers of  stocks  is  unconstitutional. 

May  22. — ^A  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany from  exercising  any  control  over  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  is  tiled  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  Boston. 

May  23. — The   Illinois  Legislature  adjourns, 

having  been  In  session  since  January,  1907 

Governor  Hughes  vetoes  the  rapid  transit  law 
amendments  for  New  York  Ciiy  and  the  Coney 
Island  Five-Cent- Fa  re  bill. 

May  26. — North  Carolina  is  carried  for  pro- 
fiibition  by  a  majority  of  over  40,000 Secre- 
tary Taft  and  William  J.  Bryan  both  declare 
for  the  enaetnienl  of  a  campaign -contribution 
publicity  bill. 

Bryan  and 
Democrats 
elect  Brj-an  delegates  by  ; 

May  28.— West  VIrgini; 
crals  instruct  for  Bryan. 

May  31. — The  Currency  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Vice-President  Fairbanks  and 
Speaker  Cannon  is  organized  at  Washington 
with  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
chairman  and  Representative  Vreeland,  of  New 
York,  as  vice-chairman. 

June  I. — In  the  Oregon  elections  Governor 
Chamberlain  (Ocm.)  defeats  Cake  (Rep.)  for 
United  Slates  Senator  by  a  .>^niatl  plurality : 
Representatives  Hawlcy  (Rep.)  and  Ellis 
(Rep.)  are  rc-elccied;  the  Legislature  is  almost 
unanimously  Republican;  prohibition  makes  ex- 
tensive gains  in  many  of  the  counties ;  the 
]iro]>ositions  for  woman  siifTrage  an<l  the  single 
tax  arc  defeated. 

June  2,^I[i  the  Iowa  Republican  primaries 
William  R.  AUi.son  is  mmiinaied  for  re-election 
to  Ihe  United  Stales  Senate:  B.  F.  Carroll Js 
nominate<l  for  Governor ..^rkansas  and  Ne- 
vada instruct  for  Bryan. 

June  3. — Maryland  Dcmoerats  choose  dele- 
gates to  Denver  uuinslructcd, 

June  4. — In  the  Georgia  Democratic  primaries 
Gov.  Hoke  Smith  is  defeated  for  renomination 
by  Joseph  M.  Brown. 

June  7.— Representative  citizens  of  New  York 
State  send  a  memorial  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Commiitee  asking  thai  a  plank  upholding 
ihe  judiciary  be  placed  in  the  platform. 

June   8. —  President   Roosevelt   appoints  a  na- 
of  fifly-seven  members  on 


small  majority, 
and  Arizona  Demo- 
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tlw  conscrt'alion  oE  national  .  _  . .  . 
anor  Hughes  sends  to  ihf  New  York  Legisla- 
[BK  1  menage  recotn mending  the  enactment  of 
lavs  lor  ihe  prevention  of  race-track  gambling. 
June  9.— Oregon  Democrats  in  si  met  for 
Bryin.  -In  the  Republican  primaries  of  South 
DakM*  Gov.  Coe  1.  Crawford  defeats  United 
Stales  Senator  A.   B.   Kittredge   for  renomina- 

Jime  ro.— The  New  York  Assembly  passes 
the  .\iiii-Race- Track  Gambling  bills. 

June  11.— The  New  York  State  Senate,  with 
lk{  lid  of  the  votes  of  Senators  Foelker  and 
Wailict  passes  the  Anti- Race -Track  Gambling 
hills,  which  are  almost   immediately  signed   by 

Covemor  Hughes The  Massachusetts  House 

dcleais  the  Railroad  Regulation  bill  designcu 
Lo  prevent  the  N'ew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
idJA  Railroad  from  eonirolling  the  Boston  & 
Maine,,. -Virginia    and    Kentucky    Democrais 


;t  for  B 


for 


June  12— Utah  Democrats 
Bran,. ..The  Republican  National  Committee 
cmmleies  the  hearing  of  contests  at  Chicago ; 
216  Tafl  delegates  are  seated  and  three  Foraker 
delegiles. 

June  u,-Governor  Willson,  of  Kentucky, 
irnounces  Ihe  pardon  of  Caleb  Powers  and 
Junes  Howard,  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the 
issjssination  of  William  Goehel  in   1900. 

]mt  15.— The  Louisiana  House  of  Represen- 
tatives votes  to  postpone  indefinitely  considera- 
tion n\  a  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  on 
StitMiiide  prohiliilton :  it  then  passes  a  bill 
dnuhling  (he  amount  of  liquor  license  and  for- 
bidding brewers  or  wholesale  liquor-dealers  to 
tave  any  interest  in  any  bar. 

Jnne  16.— The  Republican  N'ational  Conven- 
tion metis  in  Chicago  and  Senator  Burrows,  as 
temfoniiy  chairman,  delivers  his  speech. . .  .The 
frieral  smls  against  the  "hard-coal"  railroads 
lo  dotennine  the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
modity clause  of  the  Hepburn  act  begin  in  Phil- 
«lelpliia,,,,Colorado    Democrats    instruct    for 

Jnnt  17,— In  Ihe  Republican  National  Con- 
vmlion  al  Chicago,  during  Senator  Lodge'.s 
speech  as  permanent  chairman,  a  demonstration 
m  honor  of  President  Roosevelt  lasts  forly-six 
ninuics. 

June  iR,_Xhe  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  nominates  Secretary  Taft  tor 
President  <:n    Ihe    first   ballot,   giving   him   702 

];.'''e>;  ihe  nnminalion   is  made  unanimous 

tooKresjnian  John  Sharp  V\illiams  of  Missis- 
sippi annm'nccs  his  resignation  as  minority 
'"■ler  in  (he  House  of  Representatives. 

June  19,— Congressman  James  S.  Sherman,  of 
J'«  Viirk,  is  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
*'>9  "II  the  first  ballot  hy  Ihe  Republican 
hational  Convention  at  Chicago,  receiving  816 
™1":  a'ter  making  the  nomination  unanimous 
the  wiieniion  adjourns Secretarv  Taft  ten- 
ders his  resitjnation  to  the  Presiderit,  who  ap- 
poini!  Gen,  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  to 
iiKcetd  him  as  head  of  the  War  Department. 

KLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

May  21,— The  French  estimates  are  laid  he- 
"«  Ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies...  .As  a  result 


of  remarks  made  by  Premier  Slolypin  in  the 
Russian  Duma,  five  members  of  the  Finnish 
cabinet  resign. 

May  22, — The  president  and  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Russian  Duma  are  thrown  into 

pri.'on  in  St,  Petersburg M,  Caillaux  speaks 

in  the  French  Parliament  in  support  of  the  In- 
eome-Tax  bill. 

May  23, — The  Austro- Hungarian  ministers 
resign  office,.., Mr,  Lloyd-George  addresses  a 
large  meeting  in   Edinburgh  in   support  of  the 

Licensing  bill The  German  imperial  supreme 

court  at  Leipsic  sets  aside  the  verdict  convict- 
ing the  Berlin  editor  Harden  of  libeling  Count 
von  Moltke  and  orders  a  retrial. 

May  24.— The  Belgian  parliamentary  elections 
result  in  a  gain  to  the  Socialists, ,.  ,Four  revo- 
lutionists are  sentenced  lo  death  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

May  25. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adopts  the  section  of  the  Income -Tax  bill  which 
places  a  duty  on  dividends  from  French  and 
foreign  government  bonds. 

May  26. — A  Scotch  home-rule  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Pirie,  member  from  North  Aberdeen. 

May  27. — .\ugusto  B.  Leguia  is  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Peru;  Eugenio  L. 
Unanue  and  Dr.  Belisario  Sosa  are  elected 
Vice-Presidents, 

June  2, — The  Russian  Minister  of  FinatKC 
proposes  an  immediale  issue  of  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  at  5  per  cent. 

J'.me  3,— Five  Socialists  are  elected  to  the 
Prussian  Diet, 

June  6, — The  trial  of  fifteen  Social  Revolu- 
tionists, including  two  women,  begins  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

June  8. — Liberals  make  gains  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  held  in  Quebec,  but  lose  in 
Ontario. 

June  0.— The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputie,< 
adopts  the  bill   for  a  Spanish  internal   loan  of 


Jul 


13. — The   French    Senate   and   Chamber 
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uf  Deputies  adopt  the  bill  cstal  ill  filling  llir  right 

of    voters   to   a   secret   ballot lOfXO   British 

women  tnarch  £or  Ihe  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
from  Victoria  Embankment  to  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don  The  French  Parliament  postpones  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  to  abolish  (he  death  penalty, 
June  l6.— The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  second  reading  of  the  Old-Age  Pcn- 


All  properly  controlled  by  the  K( 
imperial   household   is  transferred 


I  bill 


the 


J.'" 


[7.— The  Russian  Duma  rebukes  the 
Minister  for  having  induced  the  Czar 
a  ukase  authorizing  ailuan  without  the 


__.— Unionists    win   the    election    for    a 
1   of   West   Hiding,   Yorkshire,   England, 
by  113  votes. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May     21.— Two     conventions     betwe* 


the 


United  States  and  Japan  concerning  copyright 

and   inventions   are   signed   at    Washin^on 

Guatemala  releases  Bustillos,  the  special  com- 
missioner from  Honduras,  thus  averting  pos- 
sible international  complications. 

May  23. — Ambassadors  Buchanan  and  Creel 
arrive  at  San  jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  are  warm- 
ly greeted. 

May  25. — President  Kallieres  of  France  ar- 
rives in  London  and  is  met  by  King  Edward 
(sec  page  45), 

May  26. — The  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  is  opened  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

May  2y. — It  is  announced  that  a  complete 
agreement  on  Morocco  has  been  reached  be- 
tween France  and  Germany. 

June  3. — .Announcement  is  made  of  the  intro- 
duction of  peiuiy  postage  between  America  and 
England,  lo  become  effective  on  October  i  of 
this  year, 

June  5.— The  Chinese  Government  plans  lo 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity 
returned  by  the  United  Stales  in  educating  Chi- 
nese youths  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

June  6. — Servia  withdraws   its  representative 

from    Montenegro The   organ   of    President 

Castro  of  Venezuela  praises  President  Roose- 
velt for  increasing  the  bonds  uniting  American 

June  8. — Nicaragua  makes  strong  representa- 
tions lo  Guatemala  to  obtain  the  release  of  cit- 
izens  held   prisoners  by  the   latter  country 

It  is  announced  thai  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Germany  regarding  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  has  practically  been  reached. 

June  9.-^King  Edward  and  Czar  Nicholas 
meet  at  Reval. 

J'une  14. — Ambassador   David  J.   Hill   is   re- 
ceived in  official  audience  by  the  German  Em- 
June  15. — .\  parcels-post  convention  is  signed 
by   the   United   S'ales   and   France,   to   become 

effective  on  August  15 A  British  court  sent 

from  Shanghai  begins  at  Seoul  the  trial  of  a 
British  citizen  accused  by  Japanese  of  stirring 

up  sedition Belgium's  reply  lo  the  desires  of 

America  and  Great  Brilain  regarding  reforms 
in  the  Congo  Independent  State  promises  lo 


ineet  the   requests  mailc  by  the  two  latter   na- 

Jmie  16.— Secretary  Taft's  letter  to  President 
.■\mador  announcing  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  fair  elections  arc  held  ifi 
Panama  is  made  public  on  the  isthmus. 

OTHSR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

-May  21.— In  a  collision  of  passenger  trains 
at  Contich,   liclgiiim,  al>out  sixty  per.sons  were 

killed    and     too    injured More    than    85,000 

sclio()l  children  assemble  at  Schoenhrun  Castle, 
near  Vienna,  in  celehralion  of  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne The  national  assembly  cf 

l!ic  Presbyterian  Chureb  meets  in  Kansas  City, 


1  Paris  SUIT!"" 


Mo. 

May  22.— \n  an  cxpios 
factory  132  persons  are  injured. 

May  23. — The  building  s\\-n\  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  to  the  International  In.'ititutc  of  Agri- 
culture is  dedicated  at  Rome...,An  airship  be- 
ing tested  at  Oakland,  Cal..  falls  to  the  earth 
from   a   height   of  300   feet,   seriously   injuring 

May  24. — Floods  cause  much  loss  of  life  and 

property  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas The  chapel 

at  the  N.ival  .-\cademy  at  Anna|>nlis  is  dedicated. 

May  25.— The  will  of  ArchilKilJ  Henry 
Blount,  leaving  $450,000  to  Vale  I'niversity,  is 
admitted  lo  prob.'Lte  in  London The  men  in- 
volved in  the  British  shipbuilding  strike  vote  to 
accept  the  terms  oileretl  Fiy  the  employers. 

May  27. — In  arrial  navigation  M.  Delagrange 
breaks  all  former  records;  at  Rome  he  coven  ft 
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May   jS. — The   Bank  of   England 

rate  of  discount  frum  3  to  i'/^  per  cent a 

t^-phoon  at  Hanko»-.  China,  and  a  cual-iniiic 
lire  at  Kwangse  i-atise  thu  ik>at1i  of  about  moo 
[icrsons. 

May  20. — 'I'h*'  Inteniationul  Polar  Coiiyri'ss 
meets  at  Bruiseti;  twelve  countries  are  repre- 
sented. 


5  minutes  and    .siriciiug  the  lime  In  six  hours  mnier  utifavor- 
ahle  wiirking  omditimis. 

10.— Tin-  <lav  is  miiilc  a  Stale  huliiby  in 

iij    celt'hrale     i1k-    .k-<Iic»iiMii     dF     tlie 

SeluKil    of    Mine-    ;m<i    iln-     Kurnkmi 

■i  J..11.1    \V.    .\k.,-k:is.  I1..1I.   [.u'-enled   l>y 

■  II.  Mii.kiiv  iiiKl  liis  iiiMllu-r...-.\  1U011- 

:..  ihc   Russian  Uea.l   ;H    I'nrl   Anluir  is 

<iii    Anl/n-Slun... 


M;.ek;.j 


lornvj 


Mi 


lay    3a — M.    DclaKraiiRe    makes    a    world's 

iplane  record  near  Rome.  Hyiiig  12,750  meters 

and  J26  seconds In  the  i 


tional  balloon  race  from  Liindon.  the  Brit 
seronaut  Griffith  Brewer,  in  the  balUion  Lol 
is  the  winner. ..  .The  body  of  George  Cliiil 
first  Governor  of  the  State  of  New   York  a 


thief  of  Iht  I 
tecdint;  llic  iali-  ( li-i 

Jane   t.,-A  om, 
trade,  with  a  caiiila 

June  i^--The  C. 


;   V.'i 


ilish   sli-el 


s  buried    day's 


J"' 


raemK 


Vice-Preudent  of  the  United  Stai 

at  KingatOR,  N.  Y.,  with  impressiv<  

Secretary    Taft    delivers   a    Memorial    Day    ne^'otiatio 

address  at  Grant's  Tomb,  New  York  City.  cant  held 

May  31. — The  cifjht  newly  chosen  liishops  of    'b 
the     Methodist    Episcopal    Cliurcb    are    conae-    '^ 
crated  at  Baltimore  (see  page  ?j)..,.The  ciiv 
of  Kingston.  N.  Y..  continues  its  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  tifliclli  anniversary  of  its    l)iir<le 
settlement. 

June  1. — The  fifth  Inlernatiiinal  CnnKress  of 
Cot  ton -Spinners  begins  its  sessions  in  Paris. . .  . 
"rhe  Methodist  Episcopal  (ieneral  Conference 
close*  its  sessions  at  Baltimore. 

June  3,— Oiarles  A.  Coey's  balloon,  the  Clii- 
fii-io.  ascemliiiK  from  Qiiiiicy,  111.,  is  compelled 
t..  land  at  Clear  Lake,  S.  D..  afli-r  c.)verinij!  S-ki 
miles  in  1 1  hours. 

June  .1. — TI1C  International  Cotton  Congress, 
at  Pari*,  recommends  cimcerlcd  action  to  cur- 
tail  iirodncti'in   anil   the   inlrodnction   of   a   net 

weight    kisis    of    purchase    in    Europe Ibo 

bidy  ..f  M.  Zola  is  moved  from  Montmarire  1.. 
tile  Pantheon,  ..  .'Ihe  one-bnndre<lIb  anniver- 
sary of  the  birtli  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  jjcnerally 
ce'tlir;(ted  thmugliout  the  South. 

June  4--A1  the  close  of  the  cerem<.uies  ai- 
It-nding  the  canonization  of  Kmile  Zola  in  tlie 
Pantheon,  at  Paris,  a  mihtary  writer  named 
Gregori  fire-  two  .shots  at  Major  Alfred  Drey- 
f:n,  M'-inniiing  biin  in  one  arm. ...A  Ivpboon 
riestroys  a  j.carling  fleet  off  West  Australia,  j/o 
bves  anil  forly  vessels  heing  k»t....'nie  Ini- 
l«rrial  Ilaiik  "I  Germany  reduces  its  rale  of  dis- 
(■'\nt-t  from  5  to  4' ;  per  cent. 

Jnrie  5. ^Destructive  lornadocs  pass  over 
-"•iithern  Nebraska  anil  parts  of  norlliern 
Kans.-is :  at  least  twenty-one  persons  are  killed 
Linil  five  falallv  injured. ..  ..^n  explosion  on  ibe 
nnni.red  crnis'er  Tcnufssn-  causes  the  .leath  of 

file  men An  eight-inch  snowfall  is  reported 

irnm  Biiiie.  M.-nl. 

June  (1.— Sivleen  workmen  are  killed  by  .m 
explosion  in  a  celuloid  factory  near  Vienna.  ,.  , 
l-i'iiKls  cau«e  great  damage  to  crojis  in  .Alberta. 

Henry   RcibtT  and  John   Young,  who  con 

fe'--ed  to  having  stolen  over  $i.ooo.noo  from  lln* 
Farmers'  LJcposit  National  Rank,  PillsbnrL'.  are 
sentenced  lo  ten  years  each  in  the  peniteniiary 

J;me  g. — .\  general  reduction  in  the  prioe  of 
■■trel  products  and  iron  ores  is  agreed  upon  .... 
The  International  Miners'  Congress  passes  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  an  cigbt-bour  day,  re- 


ti.iii   ill   (be   Hrii    

$,175,000^)00,  is  reiwrted. 
der  LttiittiHM  makes  the 
k-  from  Oi«-eust»wn  to 
New  \ork  in  4  liav-.  jo  hours,  and  7  minuteii, 
averauiiii:  -M-f.**  knot-;  -lie  also  m.nkes  the  liesl 
(141    inihs.  . .  ,4(i'io    MeNicnn    troops 
1<]  against   the   Vaiiui   Indians,  ix.'ace 

:    baling    l>ecn    broken In    a   JKIR- 

I  Vienna  10  celebrate  ibe  jubilee  of 
«n  of  Kmperor  I'ranei,  Joseph,  .^).ooo 
thiiigariaiis  take  jian. 

tribe    bi    Panama    near    the    Colcinhian 
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Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  loo  years  ago,  is  opened  at 
that  place. 

June  15. — The  hirgesl  intcnmlioiial  woman's 
suffrage  congress  ever  held  is  opened  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  delegates  are  present  from  twenty- 
three  nations. 

June  16. — -Fifty  fishing  hosts  are  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Jaitan,  ,i^o  men  iicing  drowned.... 
The  Pan-Aotfhcaii  Congress  liegins  its  sessions 
in  London. 

June  17.— President  I-.  Clark  Scelye.  of  Smith 
College,   Norlhamptim,   Mass..   resigns. 

June  18.— The  last  spike  i«  driven  in  the 
Ecuadorean  R.nilroad  connecting  Quito  with 
Guayaquil. 

June  20.— The  Admiralty  Court  of  London 
decides  that  the  British  cruiser  Cladiatcr  is  to 
blame  for  the  collision  (on  Aprl  i^)  with  the 
American  Uner  St.  Paul. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21.— Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Jones,  Archbishop 
of  Cape  Town,  68. 

May  22.— Gov.  Jolin  Sparks,  of  NcvaiJa,  65. 

May  2j. — Francois  Coppee,  ilrauiatist  and 
poet,  dean  of  the  French  Aeadeniy,  1J6  t  see  pagi' 

110) Peter   F.   Dailey.  the  comedian.  45 

Francis  Bowes  Stevens,  the  oldest  resident  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  94- 

May  24. — Tom   Morris,  known   as   llie  grand 

old  man  of  golf,  87 Brig.-Gen.  Fvan  Miles, 

U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70. 

May  25. — Homer  H.  Mcrriam,  head  of  the 
house  which  publishes  Webster's  Dictiiuiary,  at 
Springfield,  Mass..  95. 

May    26. — David    Henderson,    journalist    and 

theatrical  manager,   55 Philip   Loring  .Allen, 

of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  30- 

Adolf    L'Arronge,    the   German    dramatist, 

theatrical  manager  and  musical  conductor,  70. 

May  27.— Rear- Admiral  .\.  S.  Crown  in  shield, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  72.... Sir  Alfred  Egcrton,  64. 

May  28.— Gen.  Stephen  D.  Li-c,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
75. ...Ex-Justice  Charles  Russell  Tngalls.  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Supreme  Court,  89...  .Waller 
Sattcrlce,  the  artist,  64. 

May  31. — Rear-.\dmiral  Jackson  McFlmell, 
U,  S.  N..  retired,  74. ...Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell  Al- 
baugh,  the  actress.  77...  .Dr.  Louis  Frechette, 
the  French-Canadian  p<iet,  68. 

June  I.— Ex-Senalor  James  K.  Jones,  of  Ar- 
kansas, 69. 

Jy.nr  2.— Gen,  Sir  Redvers  Henry  RuUer,  for 
a  time  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
during  the  Boer  War,  68 Genrgc  West  Wil- 
son, editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (I'la.*  Times- 
Union,  49. 

June  3.— Sir  Robert  Gillespie  Reid,  of  Mont- 
real,  Canada Capt.  Alfred  J.   Staiidhig.   one 

of  the  founders  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

6,1 Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  formerly  bishf^  of 

the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  87. 

June  4.— Hon.  Daniel  H.  McMillan,  the  former 
district  federal  judge  in  New  Mexico,  fa.... 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
Tranicript.  we'll  known  as  a  pbilanthropisl  and 
social  worker,  76. 


June  6.— Peter  White,  of  Marquette, 

pioneer  in  the  iron  and  copper  develop 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  78. 

June  7. — William  Emory  Quinby,  foi 
live  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Detri 
Press.  73. 

June  9. — Joseph  Larocque,  one  of  the 

of   the    New    York   bar,   77 Giulio 

former  Italian  .Minister  for  Foreign  Afi 

June  10.— Oliver  Hawrd  Ferry  Beir 
New  York,  50.  ...Col.  John  Frederick 
newspaper  writer,  lecturer,  and  Jrish  pa 
....Marie   Louis  Gaslon   Buissier,   Fre* 

torian  and  archeologist,  85 Ex-Cong 

\V.  S.  Forman,  of  Ilhnois,  61. 

June  II.— Rev.  Dr.  George  E,   Merri' 

dent     of     Colgate     University,     61 

Lectc  Stone,  historian  and  editor,  73. 
liam  Davis  Ely,  oldest  alumnus  of  Yale 
sity,  member  of  llie  class  of  1836,  93. 

June  !2.— John  Vines  Wright,  the  ol 

ing    ex-menibcr    of    Congress,    80 

grcssm.in  Charles  Tappan  Dunwcll,  of 
lyii,   N.   Y.,  56,... Frank  C.   ISangs,  the 

June  14. — Marquis  Vega  de  Armijo, 
Spanish  Premier  and  former  presiden' 
Cliamher  of  Deputies. .,  .The  Earl  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada   1888-93,  ( 

Jinie  16. — John  B.  Roach,  the  shipbui 
....Eugene  P.  Murphy,  who  was  senK 
pcisses.sion  of  .Maska  in  the  name  of  the 
States  when  that  Territory  was  purchas 
Russia,  63. 

June  17,— Representative  .\rtosto  -A 
of  the  Second  Alabama  Congress  distr: 

June  18.— Jo.senh  Hammer  slough,  on. 
founders  of  the  Clothiers'  -Association,  ; 

June  20.— Donels.in  C.  Jenkins,  a  forn 
known  newspaper  editor  of  the  S-.iuthwi 
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York). 

latic  sitiialioii  in  New  York  last 
I  Governor  Hughes  succeeded  in  lit- 
g  the  Stale  Senate  into  |>3ssing  the 
anti-betting  bills,  naturully  furnished 
cartoonists  in  newspapers  all  over 
The  Governor  is  generally  compli- 
upholding  the  constitution  of  the 
nany  people  regard  him  as  .having 
I  an  almost  impossible  ta.sk.  Some- 
cartoonist  of  the  New  York  World 
■oints  out  above,  tshi 
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HON.    WILLIAM   JENNrNGS    HRVAN. 

ClA'niUiig  c,iiiJi<hili'  litfofi;  ilie  Democratic  Naiioiial  Convention  at 


THE   NKW    BRYAN. 

BY  WILLIS  j.  AHBOT. 

COMEWHERE  the  other  day  I   read  the  whether  it  is  a  new  Hryan,  or  a  newly  awak- 
statement    that    the    Br>an    who    will  ened   public  coiiMience  and  public   intellect, 
doubtless  be  nominated  at  Denver  in  a  few  with  which  we  shall  have  to  do  in  the  cam- 
Jays  is  not  intellectually  or  ethically  the  same  pai^n  of  tln^  year. 
Brvan  who  carried  the  Chicago  Convention  ,...  . 
or  1896  oft  Its  feet  with  his     Cross  of  (jold 
and  Crown  of  ITiorns  "  speech.                              Hiit  the  silver  (pustion.     There  indeed  is 

This  assertion  is  only  about  half  true.  The  a  marked  and  matrrial  change  in  the  appar- 
Bryan  of  1896  had  youth  and  its  fire.  The  ent  attitude  of  the  man.  He  no  loneer 
Bryan  of  to-day  has  more  maturit>',  more  preache^  silver.  Mux  he  says  ver>  frankly 
knowledgf  of  the  world,  and  more  poise,  that  the  need  w  hich  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
But  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  there  has  i8<)()  for  a  jireater  volume  of  currency  he- 
been  so  much  change  in  Bnan  as  there  has  cause  of  the  then  existing:  scarcity  of  |:old  has 
been  in  the  temper  of  the  people  to  whom  he  been  met,  not  as  \Ne  then  would  have  met  it 
made  his  appeal  twelve  years  ajro,  and  to  by  coininir  silver  with  iroKl  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
whom  he  is  renewinjj  practically  the  same  ap-  but  by  the  discovery  of  new  iroldtields,  which 
pealy  with  the  exception  of  one  issue,  to-day.  have  enormously  increased  the  output  of  thiit 

The  people  who  in  1896  could  see  in  him  metal,  and  added  prodigiously  to  the  world's 

nothing  but  a  hot-bl<x)ded  zealot  have  come  stock  of  metallic  money. 
to  Uxik  upon  him  as  a  serious  and  somewhat        Inhere    is    no    sixteen-to-one    idea    in    the 

conservative   public   man,    actuated    perhaps  Hryan  mind  to-day.    'l*here  is  no  ap(dojr>'  for 

moie  than  any  one  in  public  life  by  the  hiiih-  the  dojrma  of  i8<)h,  nor  any  attempt  to  revive 

est  principles  of  ethics  and  of  morals.     Kut  it.     ^'et  1  am  not  so  sure  that  even  on  this 

the  change  has  not  been  in  Bryan.     Even  in  point  Mr.  Hryan  has  changed  so  much  as  the 

the  bitter  campaign  which  first  made  hin:  a  community  to  which  he  must  make  his  appeal. 

great  national  figure,  I,  having  known  him  We  were  told  In  those  days  that  to  continue 

rather  intimately  and  having  studied  his  char-  coining;  silver  as  money  of  ultimate  redemp- 

acter  for  nearly  four  years  before  that  cam-  tion  amounted  to  repudiation  and  dishonor. 

paigHs   said   that    if   Air.    Bryan   should    be  Hut  as  Mr.  Hryan  pointed  out  in  conversa- 

cleLteJ  he  would  disappoint  his  more  radical  tion  with  me  only  a  few  days  a^o,  the  very 

supporters  and  please  the  people  in  the  Demo-  public  men  who  thou;jht  it  was  perilous  to 

cratic  or  any  other  party  who  wanted  to  see  make  dollars  out  of  silver  have  now  passed  a 

a    straightforward    business    administration  currency  law  which  will  etiable  the  banks  to 

conducted  quietly,  without  seeking  for  dra-  issue  money  ba>ed  upon  railroad  boiuls,  upon 

niatic  effect,  and  not  in  any  way  directed  for  commercial  securities,  upon  any  asset  which 

the  OTCrthrow  of  honestly  existing  business  a    speculative    bank    cashier    may    take    and 

insdtiitions.'    The  talk  in  that  campiiign  con-  \\ hich    an    o\erburdeneil    Secretary    of    the 

oemklg  anarchism  and  repudiation  was  po-  'iVeasury  may  perfunctorily  approve.     1  he 

liticd  Duncombe  altogether.     No  man  could  HrNam'te  point  of  view,  even  to-«la> ,  with  sil- 

he  fardier  then  from  anarchism  than  was  Mr.  ver  no  longer  an  issue,  would  doubtless  be 

Bryan;  none  to-day  believes  more  fully  in  the  that  a  precious  metal  dui:  out  of  the  earth, 

ability  of  the  law  or  the  lawmaking  bodies  to  piissessing    the    intrinsic    value    which    any 

find  a  remedy  for  practically  every  political  limTted  product  of  labor  nnist  possess,  and 

or  economic  ill,  provided  the  lawmakers  and  havuig  a  special  value  for  use  in  the  arts,  was 

the  law  expositors  are  responsive  to  the  will  at  least  as  ^ood.  a  form  of  money  as  bank- 

of  the  people  and  alive  to  the  people's  needs,  notes  based  <»n   railroad   bonils  or  upon   the 

.\  man  who  holds  views  of  that  sort  is  as  notes  of  specvdators  or  c.ijnains  of  finance. 
far  removed  from  anarchism  as  the  north  H(»wever,  as  Ja^  ( lould  once  remarked,  when 
p<de  is  from  the  south.  Yet  he  held  these  the  Krie  printin;i  presses  were  rjuuiiiiL:  over- 
views in  1896  when  the  cry  of  anarchy  was  time.  *'  The  American  jvoj^lc  iivc  niiLrhf>  prir- 
rai>ed.     He  holds  them  still.     One  wonders  tial  to  bond.s."     Sti!!  it  docs  iua  avwvw  xV-w 
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on  this  point  Mr.  Bryan  has  changed  as  much  world,  has  visited  every  one  of  our  colonial 

as  public  sentiment  has  changed,  though  he  possessions,  and  indeed  is  better  equipped  to 

has  frankly,  during  the  last  six  years,  declared  discuss  the  foreign   relations  of  the   United 

that  the  question  of  bimetallism  had  passed  States  and  its  colonial  problems  than  any  man 

out  of  the  arena  of  political  discussion.  in  public  life. 

MODERATIONOF  THE  BRYAN  DEMANDS  IN '96.  .    P^    7'7^'.    ^    ''"°"'    ""Y     n\'"'u^*    '^' 

joinder  to  this  statement  would  be  the  men- 

When  one  looks  back  on  that  bitterly  de-  tion  of  the  name  of  Secretary  Taft.  But  the 
nounced  Chicago  platform  of  1896  one  w^on-  difference  between  the  studies  of  the  two  men 
ders  why  the  denunciation  was  so  fierce  and  is  that  Secretary  Taft  has  traveled  as  an  offi- 
how  the  public  mind  has  changed  so  greatly  cial,  has  gone  about  the  Philippines,  Panama, 
on  the  issues  it  announced.  The  Roosevelt  and  our  other  outlying  possessions  in  some- 
of  to-day  is  very  much  like  the  Bryan  of  '96;  what  of  the  state  of  a  proconsul.  He  has 
for  many  of  the  demands  made  in  that  plat-  been  feted  everywhere,  and  subordinate  ofE- 
form  have  been  accepted  and  some  of  them  cials  have  had  ample  warning  to  prepare  con- 
given  legislative  effect  by  the  President,  ditions  so  that  they  would  meet  with  his  ap- 
Many  pl^ks  in  that  platform  were  of  im-  proval.  Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  merely  as  an 
mediate  importance  only,  but  most  of  those  unofficial  American  citizen,  eminent,  no 
which  were  then  fundamental  remain  funda-  doubt,  and  wn'th  a  name  known  in  all  parts 
mental  to-day,  though  there  may  still  exist  of  the  world.  But  for  him  there  were  no  war- 
some  difference  of  opinion  upon  them.  ships  to  act  as  yachts,  no  saluting  cannon,  and 

What  was  known  then  as  the  attack  upon  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  con- 

the  Supreme  Court  has  at  the  moment  I  am  coal  from  him  the  facts  which  he  set  forth  to 

writing  this  come  up  in  a  new  form  in  Re-  seek. 

publican    councils,    for    the   question    as   to  And  so  the  simple  but  not  unsuccessful 

whether  the  Republican  platform  should  con-  country  lawyer  of   Lincoln  has  since   1896 

tain  a  plank  expressing  unqualified  confidence  become  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  men 

in  both  the  federal  and  the  State  courts  re-  living.  But  his  new  strength  of  to-day, — not 

ceived  such  general  discussion  both  pro  and  his  intellectual,  but  his  political, — strength,  is 

con  as  to  indicate  that  even  within  the  Re-  derived   rather  from  his  travels  within  his 

publican  ranks  there  is  a  very  considerable  own   country   than    from    those   expeditions 

sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  deification  of  which  have  taken  him  to  the  ends  of  the 

any  and  all  men  who  might  happen  to  be  ap-  earth.     Ever  since  his  first  campaign   Mr. 

pointed  to  the  bench.  Bryan,  with  the  commendable  purpose  of  pro- 

The  old  Bryan  was  not  averse  to  criticis-  viding  for  his  family  and  advancing  the  cause 
ing  a  court,  and  while  the  new  Bryan  has  had  which  he  typifies  and  represents,  has  follow'ed 
less  to  say  on  that  particular  point,  there  is  the  business  of  a  lecturer.  In  this  honorable 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  continued  belief  in  the  calling,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  pre- 
views of  the  first  campaign.  ceded  by  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Gar- 

The  income  tax  was  an  issue  in  1896.    Its  rison,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  Russell 

principle  has  been  accepted  in  many  States  Lowell,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  is 

and  approved  by  the  President,  though  the  joined  to-day  by  such  public  men  as  Senator 

Supreme  Court  decision  still  blocks  its  en-  Beveridge,  Senator  La  Follette,  Senator  Till- 

actment  into  federal  law.  man,  Representative  Champ  Clark,  and  for- 
mer Senator  Dubois,  he  has  not  merely 
achieved  a  competence,  but  has  been  able  to 

So  it  would  be  easy  in  discussing  the  chang-  visit  every  nook  and  corner  of  these  United 
ing  conditions  since  the  first  Bryan  campaign  States  of  ours.  The  Bryan  of  1896  knew 
to  show  that  the  people  and  the  opposition  Washington,  for  he  had  been  an  efficient 
party  had  come  nearer  going  over  to  Bry9n-  Congressman  there.  He  knew  the  Mississippi 
ism  than  Bryan  has  come  to  deserting  his  Valley,  for  he  had  early  taken  an  active  in- 
early  ideals.  terest  in  the  development  of  waterways, — ^to 

Yet  he  is  a  new  man  in  many  ways,  which,  by  the  way,  the  President  is  now  com- 
When  first  nominated,  barely  beyond  the  mitted, — and  had  attended  all  the  conven- 
constitutional  age  prescribed  for  a  Presi-  tions  held  to  further  that  cause.  But  he  had 
dent,  he  knew  his  own  country,  but  none  not  traveled  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Port- 
other.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  frequent  land.  Ore. ;  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  to  Santa 
trips  abroad,  has  made  one  trip  around  the  Barbara,   Cal.     He  had   not  dropped   into 
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scores  of  small  towns  in  every  State  and  made  Bryan  has  always  owned  his  own  home.     In 

himself  known  to  the  millions  of  people  who  '96  it  was  an  attractive  and  not  too  small  a 

to-day  flock  to  cheer  him  whether  he  preaches  frame  house  within  the  town  limits  of  Lin- 

on  the    **  Prince    of    Peace  **    or    delivers   a  coin.     Some  people  then  sneered  at  him  be- 

political  speech  on  the  principles  of  Democ-  cause  he  did  not  live  in  a  style  more  beseem- 

raq*.    The  present-day  Bryan  is  known  to  a  ing  a   Presidential  possibility.     To-day  they 

ir.illion  men  where  the  one  who  came  some-  sneer  because,  with  advancinj^  years  and  as 

what  nervously  at  first  to  that  historic  ros-  the    result    of    indomitable   energy    and    the 

tnim  in   Chicago    in    1896   was   known    to  utilization  of  )iis  mental  power,  he  has  built 

scarce  a  hundred.  himself  a  beautiful  house  outside  of  the  city 

Probably  no  man  in  the  United  States,  not  of  Lincoln.     In  brief,  while  the  first  Bryan 

e\en  the   President  himself,   has  so  wide  a  was  by  no  means  a  pauper,  the  new  Bryan  is 

personal  acquaintance  and  so  many  followers  prosperous,  but  his  prosperity  has  been  coined 

who  are  not  merely  loyal,  but  sometimes  to  from  his  own  brain  and  is  in  no  way  depend- 

a  degree  fanatical  as  he.    And  this  following  ent  upon   speculation,   investments,   or  legal 

has  been  built   up   without  the  aid  of   any  retainers  from   trusts  or  monopolies.     Such 

patronage,  State  or  national ;  with  no  offices  prosperity  as  he  has  to-day  comes  fnjm  hard 

to  give,  no  favors  to  dispense.    And  that  it  is  work   on   the  lecture  platform   and   from  a 

a  continuing  following  has  been  shown  by  the  weekly  newspaper  which  he  founded  and  to 

way  in  which  during  the  last  year,  or  more  which  he  gives  all  the  attention  which  it  is 

properly,  during  the  last  four  months,   the  possible  for  a  man  continually  traveling  to 

prominent    politicians    of     the     Democratic  devote. 

part)  who  are  not  wholly  admirers  of  Mr.  as  editor  and  publisher. 
Brjan's  attitude  have  been  compelled  by  their 

constituents   to   concede    to    him    delegation  If  Mr.  Brjan  cared  more  for  money  and 

after  delegation,  until  his  nomination  now  less  for  ethics  than  he  does,  the  income  which 

seems  assured.  he  derives  from   his  paper,  the  Commoner, 

w«    «»^*^t'o  «»^o^,,«t,^  might   readily   be   tripled.      His  advertising 

MR.   BRYAN  S  PROSPERITY.  ^«„o,™    .«    nu-                          -•                       i         ^ 

manager  in  Chicago  some  time  ago  almost 
And  there  is,  too,  another  difference  be-  wept  as  he  told  me  of  the  obstacles  which 
twecn  the  new  Bryan  and  the  old,  though  were  put  in  his  way  when  he  attempted  to 
this  is  a  material  and  not  a  moral  diflEerence.  secure  advertising.  I  am  only  guessing  at  it. 
But  in  1896  Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Chicago  un-  but  1  think  the  circulation  of  the  paper  ex- 
heralded  and  unsung,  not  even  provided  with  ceeds  200,000  copies  weekly.  Any  journalist 
credentials  to  the  convention  which  after-  or  publisher  knows  what  might  be  done  with 
ward  nominated  him,  but  merely  at  the  head  such  a  circulation.  But  the  Commoner  car- 
«f  a  contesting  delegation.  Many  stories  rics  only  a  beggarly  two  or  three  columns  of 
have  been  told  after  the  fact  of  carefully  laid  advertising.  The  reason  is  that  the  owner 
plans  for  his  nomination.  There  were  no  of  the  Commoner  clings  to  the  idea  that  its 
such  plans.  Governor  Altgeld,  who  has  been  advertising  columns  are  just  exactly  as  much 
credited  with  arranging  the  coup  which  re-  a  part  of  the  paper  as  its  editorial  columns, 
suited  in  the  nomination,  was,  in  fact,  the  last  and  that  if  he  is  responsible  for  the  editorial 
'»f  the  strong  leaders  in  the  convention  to  *'  we,"  he  is  equally  responsible  for  any  ad- 
yield  to  the  demand  for  it.  But  this  year  the  vertiscment  which  appears  in  the  paper  which 
new  Br\an  goes  to  the  convention  with  two-  secures  its  circulation  through  his  national 
thirds  of  the  delegates  either  instructed  for  prominence. 

him  or  personally  devoted  to  his  cause.  This  is  not  particularly  an  illustration  of 

The  Bryan  of  1896  was  ridiculed  very  un-  the  *' New   Bryan."     I    thrashed   that  issue 

justly  for  his  poverty;  the  Bryan  of  1908  is  over  with  him  at  least  eight  years  ago.    Then 

attacked  very  unjustly  for  his  wealth.     But  1  discussed  with  him  the  question  of  the  re- 

I  remember  well  that  in  '96,  when  some  of  sponsibility  of  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  for 

tw  assertions  that  he  had   been   unable   to  the  advertisements  which  appeared  in  its  col- 

carn  a  living  for  himself  in  the  practice  of  umns.     He  held  then,  as  he  holds  now,  the 

the  law  stung  him  somiiwhat,  he  showed  me  conviction  that  the  advertising  columns  of  a 

his  account  book  for  the  first  two  vears  of  his  newspaper  should   be  kept  clean   of  all   an- 

practice  as   a    stranger    in    Lincoln.      The  nouncements  for  which  the  owner  would  not 

records  showed  a  rather  singular  success  for  personally  stand. 

a  young  and  almost  unknown  lawyer.     Mr.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  attvtvxd^  oi> 
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the  part  of  Brvan.     From  his  vefy  earliest  take  refuge  from  both,  and  my  observation  Is 

days  in  public  fife  he  has  insisted  upon  male-  I^^^  most,-not  all    but  most  -of  the  contcn- 

.|..           ,.             rr-                        111  tions  over  the  hne  between  nation  and  State  are 

mg  his  private  busmess  affairs   run   parallel  traceable   to  predatory  corporations  which  are 

with  his  public  utterances  and  beliefs.  There  trying  to  shield  themselves  from  deserved  pun- 
are  men  in  public  life  who  believe  that  they  ishment.  .)r  endeavoring  to  prevent  needed  re- 
can  sit  in  the  United   States  Senate  or  the  straining  legislation. 

House  of  Representatives  and  represent  all  Within   twenty-four  hours  the   President 

the  people  while  as  attorneys  they  represent  had  adopted  the  metaphor  of  the  "  twilight 

a  very  few  of  the  people  who^e  interests  are  zone,"  and  it  has  passed  equally  into  literature 

necessarily   opposed   to   those   of   the   many,  and   into  politics.      It   is  a  more   restrained 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  one  of  this  sort.     He  dis-  phrase,  more  poetic  possibly,  than  the  Br>'an 

continued  the  practice  of  the  law  when  he  of  1896  might  have  used.     At  that  time  he 

went   to  Congress  first,  and   has  never  re-  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  said  that 

sumed  it.  there  was  not  a  No  Man's  Land.    But  to  him 

In  these  later  days  a  sense  of  his  responsi-  advancing  years   and    a   more   cosmopolitan 

bility  to  the  millions  of  people  in  this  country  experience  have  brought  also  a  literary  taste 

who  have  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  who  look  which  finds  expression  now  in  all  his  plat- 

upon  him  with  an  admiration  amounting  al-  form  utterances. 

most  to  idolatns  has  impelled  him  to  give  up  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^^^^^^^  attitude. 
any  sort  or  legal  work,  any  kind  ot  personal 

activity  which  would  withdraw  him  in  any  I  remember  well,  and  so  too  will  most 
degree  from  the  fight  for  the  people  in  w^hich  New  Yorkers,  the  wonderful  and  impressive 
he  has  been  enlisted.  I  know  that  Mr.  parade  of  New  York  business  men  during  the 
Bryan's  entrance  upon  this  campaign  means  1896  campaign,  which  filled  Broadway  from 
to  him  a  struggle,  a  task,  which  if  he  could  the  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  which 
set  it  aside,  he  would  not  undertake.  But  was  held  as  a  protest  against  Bryan.  The 
w^hile  the  Bryan  of  1896  was  a  youth  flushed  new  Bryan  has  been  asked  within  the  last  few 
with  ambition,  eager  to  rush  to  the  fore-  months  to  address  many  of  the  associations 
front  as  he  then  did,  the  new  Bryan  is  a  man  which  then  paraded, — associations  of  bank- 
not  desiring  so  much  the  honors  that  are  ers,  of  publishers,  of  manufacturers, — and  has 
proffered  to  him,  but  rather  feeling,  with  a  found  a  hearty  welcome*  and  a  respectful 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  his  duty  to  take  hearing  at  all. 

up  the  battle  for  true  Democratic  principles  I  recall,  too, — for  in  that  '96  campaign  I 

and  to  lead  a  party  long  out  of  power  to  was  deeply  interested, — the  bitterness  of  the 

ultimate  victory.  financial     community    in     Chicago     against 

^,  ,„  „   .«o  r.^  ,.nnr^^.^,r  ^,T,r„,T«,^  B rvan  and  all  his  works;  but  now  he  cannot 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF    LITERARY  CULTURE.  -       ,             ,       ,          ,            .'  ,        ^   ,     .          .       .^j 

pass  through  the  city  without  being  invited 

The  new  Bryan  is  a  vastly  more  intellec-  by  the  bankers  and  the  commercial  men,  who 

tual  man  than  the  one  who  stirred  us  twelve  then  excoriated  him,  to  address  their  organi- 

years  ago.     His  speeches  now  are  character-  zations. 

ized  with  a  finer  literary  style  than  those  of  And,  finally,  I  recall  the  somewhat  bit- 
earlier  days.  Witness  the  little  address  made  ter  speech  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then 
almost  without  preparation  at  the  conference  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  at  the 
of  governors  held  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  could  say 
ago.  One  phrase  used  then  has  passed  almost  no  words  too  harsh  about  the  Bryan  of  1896. 
into -a  proverb.  He  was  referring,  somewhat  When  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Bryan's  friends 
indirectly,  to  the  device  by  which  men  who  found  him  selected  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
represent  what  has  come  to  be  called  preda-  be  one  of  the  five  unofficial  citizens  chosen, 
tory  wealth  evade  punishment  by  going  first  because  of  their  eminence,  to  advise  with  the 
from  the  federal  courts  to  the  State  courts,  governors  of  the  United  States,  they  thought 
or  from  the  State  courts  to  the  federal  courts,  that  whatever  Mr.  Bryan  himself  might 
Mr.  Bryan  said:  think,  at  least  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
There  is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  nation  ^^"^'s  advisers  and  associates  thought  there 
and  the  State  in  which  exploiting  interests  can  was  indeed  a  new  Bryan. 


WHY    M.    FALLIERES    IS    AN    IDEAL    FRENCH 

PRESIDENT. 

BY  ADOLPHE  COHN. 

(Professor  of   Romance   History  and    Languages.   Columbia   I'niversity.) 

T*HE  Striking   diflFerences    that   exist    be-  more  general  and  also  a  ir.ore  serious  popu- 
twecn   the   Presidency  of.  the   French  larity  than  its  still  existing  predecessor.    The 
Republic  and  the  Presidency  of  the  United  Russian  alliance  meant  a  chance,  perhaps  an 
States  are  perhaps  never  so  glaringly  visible  almost   sure   chance,   of   victory    in   case   of 
as  when  a  French  President  sets  out  for  a  war;  the   English  alliance  meant  a  strong, 
journey  out  of  his  own  country,  and  spends  perhaps  an   overwhelming,   chance  of   there 
a  few  days  attending  all  sorts  of  social  func-  being  no  \^'ar  at  all ;  and  in  France  to-day 
tions  and  gala  performances  as  the  guest  of  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
a    foreign   court.      To   some   Americans    it  advocate   of   a   warlike    policy.      In    France 
looks  a  little  too  much  like  playing  at  royalty,  everybody  is  for  peace:  the  business  man,  be- 
and   these  would  strongly  object  to  such  a  cause  business  is  always  for  peace;  the  peas- 
magnifying  of  at  least  the  spectacular  side  ant  farmer,   because  he   does  not   want  his 
of  the  temporary  office  of  President;  at  the  fields  devastated  by  the  tread  of  hostile,  nay 
same  time  they  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why,  of   friendly,  armies ;   the  **  Chauvin  "  even, 
if  the  country  can  do  without  a  President,  because  he  does  not  know  whether  the  new 
as  it  evidently  does  while  the  President  thus  army,  composed  of  soldiers  serving  only  two 
indulges  in  a  big  foreign  junket,  it  should  years  with  the  colors,  would  be  equal  to  the 
have  a  President  at  all.     For  it  must  be  task    involved    now   in    a   great   continental 
remembered  that  the  French  constitution  has  war ;  most  of  all  the  serious  political  leaders, 
no  provision   for  a  Vice-President   to   take  divided  upon  so  many  points,  yet  united  in 
the  place  of  a  disabled  or  absent  President,  this  that  they  want  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
And  the  fact  is  that  for  the  regular  dispatch  emment  to  remain  a  permanency  in  France 
of  business  the  Republic  of -France  can  do  and   that  they  do  not  want  the  republican 
as  well  without  as  with  its  President.  Office-  establishment  to  have  to  stand  the  strain  of 
seekers  even  are  not  disturbed,  as  they  un-  a  war,  not  even  perhaps  of  a  victorious  w'ar. 
doubtedly  would   be   in   the  United   States, 

U-..      ^       u-  L             IJ          I       -^   •               kl  I  BENEFITS  TO  FRANCE  OF  THE  UNDERSTAND- 

Dy  an  event  which  would  make  it  impossible  ,           „     ,      ,                  ^,,„„, 

<A,  »k^  -                   J   -      u           .U   •             *  ^^^.  ING  WITH  ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

lor  them  to  go  and  to  have  their  protectors 

go  with  their  applications  to  the  fountain-  An   alliance   with   England,   with   Russia 

bead  of  official  favors.     The  ministers,  the  perhaps  drawn    into  it,   means   the   disloca- 

members  of  the  cabinet,  are  left  to  them;  tion  of  the  old   Triple  Alliance,   for   Italy 

that  is  all  they  want;  for  the  President  him-  would  never  go  to  war  against  France  and 

self  they  have  no  use  whatever.  England  .combined.     She  might  perhaps  go 

PrtDiri.n  . ^.,.»  ^«  ^..„o»^r,*.«„.,  «,^,T«o  to  war  against  France  alone.    But  not  a  sin- 

roPULAR  APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  TOURS.  i         i       ^    •        i                  i      •                  i  j 

gle  clement   in  the  population  would   coun- 

TTic  French  public,  therefore,  was  in  no  tcnance  war  against  both,  for  every  Italian 

^ay  disturbed  when  it  was  announced  that  who  is  not  friendly  to  France  is  friendly  to 

President  Fallieres  was  about  to  follow  the  England,    and    every    Italian    who    is    not 

example  set  by  two  of  his  predecessors,  Pres-  friendly  to  England   is   friendly  to  France, 

idcnt  Faure  and  President  Loubet,  and  that  And  as  to  Austria,  before  she  can  turn  her 

"5  would  begin  his  excursions  abroad  by  a  united    forces  against  any   foe  she  has  first 

visit  to  King  Edward  VII.     Quite  the  re-  to  decide  whether  she  will  be  German,  Slav,  • 

verse:  expressions   of  approval    were   heard  or  Magyar.    The  friends  of  peace  in  P^urope 

^fjywhere  of  a  step  that  was  likely  to  re-  all  feel  that  the  only  possibility  of  disturb- 

^^ina  tigjitening  of  the  bond  now  uniting  ancc  at  the  present  time  lies  under  the  skull 

the  people  of  France  and  England.     Not  so  of  one  individual.     Even  this  one  is  felt  to 

sentimental,  not  so  spectacular,  as  the  Rus-  be  at  bottom  desirous  of  securing  a  continu- 

®^  alliance,  the  English  alliance  enjoys  a  ance  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  Wx  \\^  \%  ^^V 
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to  go  off  his  head  at  times,  and,  should  such 
an  occurrence  arise  at  a  critical  juncture, 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  an  overpowering 
combination  of  hostile  forces  will  be  able  to 
bring  him  back  to  bis  senses.  This  is  the 
dose  which  is  expt.'cted  to  be  administered  by 
•  the  new  system  of  alliances. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY  IN   FRANCE, 

In  favor  of  this  system,  what  could  Presi- 
dent Fallieres  In  his  recent  trip  to  England 
do?  Nothing  but  talk.  But  his  word  was 
the  word  of  France.    The  word  of  the  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  or  of  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  been  only  the  word  o^ 
the  administration.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  Americans,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  link 
the  word  .l/lminhlration  with  the  names  of 
their  Presidents,  To  a  certain  extent  it 
might  have  seemed  strange  even  to  the 
French  in  the  early  times  of  their  Third 
Republic.  The  present  situation  is  the  out- 
come of  an  evolution  the  true  meaning  of 
which  began  to  be  recognized  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Formerly  the  Presidency  of  the 
republic  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural  goal 
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which  an  ambitious  politician  iiouUl  try  tij 
rt-ach.  Frpycinct,  Jules  Ferr>',  Walileck- 
Kousstrau  sought  it,  but  in  vain.  Had  Gam- 
bi^tra  lived  he,  too,  would  have  tried,  and. 
vpr\  likely,  succeeded.  Neither,  President 
Fallieres  nor  his  immediate  predecessor  ran 
K-  held  to  belonfr  to  the  same  class  as  those 
men,  and  yet  the  countrv-  seems  to  be  perfect- 
ly s.-iti?tficd  with  them  and  to  have  found  in 
tlu*ni  just  the  t>-pc  of  incumbent  needed  fur 
the  Presidential  office  such  as  it  has  c<ime  tn 
l>c  d<-fined  not  only  by  the  n institution  ul 
1S7S  but  also  by  the  political  dcvel<i|iment 
t.l  the  country-  since  its  enactment. 

THt   CHAS'CE  FROM   FAIRK  TO  UIL'BET. 

.And  yet.  as  oftep  happens  in  history,  th'- 
wh.de  thing  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  iii 
nn-re  chance.  The  sudden  and  trap'c  death 
tit  Pre>:ident  Faure,  in  l-'ebriiary,  i8'w,  when 
thr  vnibers  of  the  Dreyfus  atnrtaiiration  were 
still  far  from  extinguished,  threw  the  Re 
publicans  of  France  into  the  wildest  win- 
tiision.  There  was  no  time  for  deliberation, 
as  the  constitution  insists  upon  an  iiumediatc 
clcctiiin  whenever  the  Presidential  office  be- 
cunie^  vacant.  It  was  decided  to  resort  I" 
the  expedient  nearest  at  hand.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate  is  consideretl  the  second 
office,  in  the  republic;  its  occupant,  pjnile 
I,()ubet,  would  he  promoted  to  the  presidency 
i>f  the  republic.  Whether  he  w<iuld  he  a 
mere  stop-gap  or  a  real  President  it  was  left 
for  the  future  to  determine. 

President  I^iubet  served  his  full  term,  to 
the  countrj's  evident  satisfaction.  Not  only 
.iid  his  calm  and  judicial  temper,  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  Senate  Chamber,  enable  him 
admir.ibly  to  fulfill  the  few  active  duties  im- 
pfsed  npon  the  President  by  the  c institution, 
but  he  developed  an  unexpected  source  of 
popularity,  which  served  to  ^ive  a  new  mean- 
in:;  to  his  hij;h  office.  He  had  been  in  fiir- 
[tirr  years  mayor  of  a  small  priivinctal  town, 
Montilimar.  and  practically  all  the  mayors 
of  France  (thev  numbiT  upward  of  is, mi') 
con-iderrd  thnnsclves  honored  in  his  evalia- 
tion.  When  invited  by  the  jriiverniuent  to  a 
mammolh  h.imiuet  in  Paris,  durinir  the  Kxlii- 
b.tioti  'if  I'^io,  they  Hocked  there  in  thoii- 
-andi  ami  thousands  and  gave  the  President, 
after  his  speech  at  the  Kimpiet,  an  uniirece- 

'!ie  fx-currcnif  was  the  tot.il  ohliteratiun  nf 
all  partv  lines,  at  least  within  wli.it  may  he 
tailed  the  Republican  persuasion.  Tlunii-- 
f<irth  Republicans  of  all  shades  beiian  to  feel 
that  the)'  were  at  luimr.  as  it  weri-,  with  the 


President.  He  neither  identified  himself 
with  niir  antairnni/ed  the  c.ibinet's  ptdicj". 
He  was  the  ministers'  friend  and  adviser,  but 
no  more  than  he  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  all  the  French  patriots  who  were  not 
tr\-in^  to  pull  the  ship  of  st.ite  back  ii>  its 
old  monarchical  moorincs.  Within  the  Re- 
puhlicin  ranks  it  was  the  cabinet's,  not  his, 
duty  to  follow  a  party  |>olicv.  Onh  against 
the  enemies  of  l-'rarue  and  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  had  he  to  assume  an  nuitnde  of  de- 
cided condemnation.  His  succes-;  wa.  such 
that  it  left  only  two  alternatives  open  \\lien 
his  term  came  to  an  end  :  either  his  reelection 
or  the  ehrtioii  of  his  siicirssor  in  the  pri-si- 


■    Rep 


ut  the  repuMi, 
Kallim-s  presi 


f  thi-  Senate. 

WHY    M,    F\[,l.jiRi:s    W\S   CHilSHK. 

tried    man.      He 


;i\t(-(ive  lears  of  a;;e.  He  had  sat  liiurteen 
.ears  in  the  fhaniher  of  l)epiitie>  and  sixteen 
,ear>  in  the  Senate,  the  last  seven  of  which 
IS  its  ).re.idin^'  officer.  Like  lii^  pred.ressor, 
!ie  )i^td  been  mau>r  of  a  >ni:ill  provincial 
ov.11.  the  i.iwn  of  Nvrac;  like  him,  aUo,  he 
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had  been  a  member  of  several  cabinets  and  personal  interest  in  him.  They  know  that 
the  head  of  one.  He  was,  therefore,  as  con-  every  law-abiding  citizen  has  a  friend  in  the 
versant  with  public  business  as  a  man  has  to  head  of  the  state,  and  while  they  blame  the 
be  who  is  not  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  government  for  everything  from  the  high  tax- 
perform  a  single  official  act  without  the  sig-  ation  or  the  costly  foreign  policy  down  to  the 
nature  of  a  cabinet  officer,  but  upon  whom  state  of  the  weather  and  the  poor  condition  of 
devolves  the  delicate  duty  of  selecting  the  the  crops  they  will  absolve  the  President  from 
head  of  each  new  ministr>\-  any  responsibility  in  their  misfortunes. 

The   tradition    is   new   established.     The 

President  must  be  the  friend  of  the  ministers  "^"^  FRENCH  republic  a  stable  reality. 

of  to-day,  but  he  must  acquit  himself  so  that  The  writer  of  these  lines  can  go  back  to  a 
nothing  will  prevent  his  being  the  friend  of  time  when  one  of  the  most  frequently  dis- 
the  ministers  of  to-morrow.  For  the  per-  cussed  subjects  was  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
formance  of  such  duties  no  one  could  be  bet-  sible  for  the  French  people  to  live  under  a 
ter  fitted  by  nature  than  the  politician  whom  republican  regime.  *'  Would,"  so  the  oppo- 
everybody,  before  his  election  to  the  Presi-  nents  of  the  republican  solution  argued,  "  the 
dency,  somewhat  irreverently  but  with  gen-  heads  of  the  army  ever  have  for  a  provincial 
uine  sympathy  called  "  le  gros  Fallieres."         lawyer,  or  for  any  politician  of  the  same  kind, 

N_^ __^  the  respect  that  must  be  felt  for  the  head  of 

the  state?  "    They  held  for  the  theory  of  the 

Broad-shouldered,  perhaps  a  trifle  over-  hereditary  ruler,  protected  by  several  cen- 
stout,  tipping  the  scales  at  certainly  not  less  turies  of  illustrious  ancestry,  or  for  the 
than  200,  rosy  cheeked,  with  a  big  fat  hand,  theory  of  "  the  man  on  horseback."  Go  now 
and  a  deep,  jovial  voice,  tuned  on  purpose  to  to  the  Elysce  on  the  night  of  an  official  re- 
utter  a  hearty  welcome  to  every  visitor;  slow  ception  and  see  the  division  and  corps  d'armee 
of  gait,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  a  hard  commanders  surround  the  President  and 
proposition  to  others  if  they  tried  to  move  eagerly  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
him  from  the  stand  he  has  taken,  the  Presi-  him  in  private  conversation.  Better  still,  go 
dent  of  France  is  a  living  antithesis  to  the  to  Paris  and  on  the  Fourteenth  of  July  fol- 
French  Premier  of  to-day.  Spare  of  build,  low  the  crowds  that  gather  around  the  Long- 
of  nervous  temperament,  quick  of  motion,  champs  race-court  made  famous  by  one  of 
considering  lost  every  minute  spent  otherwise  the  Boulanger  songs.  Sec  one  regiment  after 
than  in  fighting,  Monsieur  Clemenceau  another  pass  the  Presidential  stand,  and 
stands  for  party,  and  is  not  far  from  believ-  decide  whether  any  bejewcled  hereditary  uni- 
ing  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  his  form  wearer  presents  a  more  impressive  fig- 
own  political  church.  President  Fallieres  ure  than  the  civilian  who  presides  over  the 
knows  that  there  are  many  mansions  under  destinies  of  the  republic  when  returning  the 
the  blue  sky  of  the  republic.  His  Prime  Min-  salute  of  the  armed  force  of  the  nation, 
ister  may  indulge  as  much  as  he  wants  in  Years  ago  how  impressively  our  royalist 
vicious  thrusts  at  his  opponents,  whose  blows,  friends  would  declare  it  impossible  for  a 
moreover,  he  receives  with  a  merry  chuckle,  French  Republic  to  form  any  alliance  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  These  any  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe;  how 
opponents  may  come  to  the  Elysee  Palace  and  they  would  dwell  on  the  almost  ridiculous 
be  sure  of  being  received  WM'th  the  same  hon-  spectacle  presented  by  Plain  Mr.  So-and-So 
est  and  good-natured  smile  that  had  congratu-  hobnobbing  with  the  wearers  of  century-old 
lated  the  Minister  upon  his  new  display  of  crowns.  And  now  turn  your  eyes  first  to- 
his  wonderfully  witty  vitality.  ward  I^ndon  and  watch  the  unmistakable 

Such  is  the  kind  of  President  that  France  cordiality  of  the  greetings  exchanged  by  the 
loves  to  have  preside  at  the  Elysee.  He  does  two  true  gentlemen  who>  one  by  hereditary 
not  wield  the  big  stick ;  he  does  not  astonish  right,  the  other  by  the  choice  of  his  country- 
the  world  by  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  a  men,  head  the  governments  of  France  and 
many-sided  personality,  and  he  does  not  England ;  then  toward  Berlin,  and  see  the 
preach  moral  sermons.  But  the  people  feel  thoughtful  look  of  the  grandson  of  Emperor 
that  he  is  one  of  them.  To  the  educated  he  William  I.  and  nephew-  of  King  Edward 
is  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  acumen;  to  the  masses  VII.  Then  you  may  say  whether  the  rc- 
a  peasant  farmer  proud  of  the  good  condi-  public  has  "  made  good,"  and  you  will  cx- 
tions  of  his  land  in  and  around  the  modest  actly  understand  the  place  of  the  French 
southern  village  cf  Mazenc.    They  all  feel  a   Presidency  among  its  institutions. 
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THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON, 

A    Unique   and    Powerful   Agency   for   thk   Advancement 

OF  Knowledge. 

BY    HERBERT   T.   WADE. 

npO  the  great  public  the  Carnegie  Insti-  experimenters.     It  is  unnecessarj^  to  say  that 

tution   of   Washington   is   little  more  these  ail  require  not  only  large  capital  out- 

than  a  name.     Beyond  the  bare  fact  that  it  lay  and   funds  for  maintenance  as  well  as 

was  founded  for  the  advancement  of  knowl-  the  co-operation  of  the  workers  in  any  given 

edge,  the  aims  and  purposes  of   this  great  department    of    science    or    knowledge,    but 

organization,  the  objects  for  which  its  funds  also  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  econom- 

irc  available,  the  methods  by  which  those  ically  as  regards  both  expense  and  eflEort  a 

f\mds  are   expended,    the   special    provinces  thorough    and    efficient    organization    is    es- 

of  the   domain    of    science    in    which    its  sential. 

operations  arc  conducted,  arc  matters  quite  The  limitations  in  the  material  resources 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  newspaper-  of  the  average  scientist  or  scholar  are  usually 
reading  American.     By  the  scientific  world,  most  obvious,  and  often  prevent  him  from 
however,  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  recog-  carrying  on  work  where  costly  experiment 
nized  to-day  as  an  important  factor  in  the  is  essential  or  which  must  take  him  tempo- 
furtherance    of   scientific    investigation    and  rarily    from    other    pursuits.      Government 
the  general    increase  and   dissemination   of  scientific  work,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is 
knowledge.     While  its   work   very  largely  extensive,  must  always  be  considered  in  some 
involves  abstruse  scientific  subjects,  yet  it  is  practical  connection  for  which  a  distinct  re- 
also  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  rep-  turn,  present  or  future,  must  result  to  the 
resents  the  results  of  modem   methods  of  taxpayer  from  the  use  of  the  public  funds, 
study  and  research  carried  on  with  a  view  Finally,   the  educational   institution,   where 
to  die  greatest  possible  efficiency.     Indeed,  naturally  the  greatest  achievements  in  science 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  science  and  let-  have  been  scored,  must  properly  and  prima- 
tes represents  modern  business  methods  in  so  rily  be  considered  as  a  place  for  instruction, 
far  as  they  aim  at  co-operation,  system,  econ-  and  the  activities  of  its  teachers  should  cen- 
omy,  and  efficiency,  though  of  course  there  ter  on  its  students.    It  is  for  this  object  that 
is  no  attempt   to   stifle  competition   or   to  the  greater  part  of  the  endowment  has  been 
supplant  existing  agencies  for  research  and  provided,  and  the  research  and  investigation, 
study,  as  might  be  found  in  commercial  life,  which  are  now  invariably  carried  on  in  such 
\Vhilc  the  scholar  and   investigator  may  institutions  and  are  considered  most  impor- 
once  have  boasted  of  his  freedom  and  inde-  tant,  are  in  essence  outside  interests.    While 
pcndence  and  ascribed  discoveries  to  unaided  this  statement  may  be  open  to  dispute  and 
and  individual  effort,  it  requires  but  little  might  not  apply  to  individual  institutions  or 
thought  to  realize  that  such  conditions  have  departments,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  in  few 
passed  away,  and  while  genius  and  intellec-  American   institutions  are   the  members  of 
tual  attainments  accomplish  as  much  as  ever  the  teaching  staff  able  to  carry  on  lines  of 
*nd  are  no  less  appreciated  and  respected,  investigation  and  research  in  a  way  and  to 
yft  It  must  be  admitted  that  to-day  the  ad-  an    extent   which    they   are    convinced    will 
vance  of  sdence  and  exact  knowledge  can  lead  to  the  considerable  advance  of  knowl- 
^  secured  in  large  part  only  through  such  edge  in  some  particular  field, 
^des  as  vast  and  special  libraries  and  the  In  aiding  individual  workers  of  marked 
^cumulation  of  bibliographic  data,  by  the  ability   the    Carnegie    Institution    now   fills 
'oigthy  search  of  hidden  archives,  by  expe-  a   great   need.     A   university   without   stu- 
(iitions  to  distant  or  inaccessible  regions,  or  dents,  it  is  able  to  take  up  certain  lines  of 
k  the  construction  of  special  laboratories  or  investigation  or  specific  problems  that  seem 
experimental  plants  often  with  elaborate  ap-  to  its  trustees  to  promise  results  of  impor- 
PJifatus  and  stafb  of  trained  observers  and  tance,  pay  to  the  workers  sufficient  salaries 
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to  maintain  them  and  to  supply  them  with  perience  Dr.  Woodward  has  been  able 

suitable  laboratories,  proper  instruments  and  place  its  different  activities  on  a  firm  a 

apparatus,  assistants,  and  other  facilities.    In  practical  basis,  recommending  to  the  trusts 

other  words,   the  investigator   is  concerned  the  best. methods  of  establishing  the  van'c 

with  no  external  cares  or  financial  worries  departments  it  had  been  decided*  to  fon 
or  responsibilities  during  the  time  he  is  work-        For   the   successful   prosecution   of  tb^ 

ing  on  any  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  work  many  of   these  departments  rcquir 

Institution.     His  original  plan  is  passed  on  individual     laboratories,     observatories, 

by  the  trustees  and  an  appropriation  is  made  other  extensive   facilities.     It  was  realise 

after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  by  the  trustees  that  if  a  piece  of  scicntii 

and  other  aspects  of  the  matter.     This  of  work  not  carried  on  elsewhere  was  wor 

course  applies  to  the  more  important  divi-  doing,  it  was  worth  doing  thoroughly,  ac 

sions  of  the  work  of  the  Institution,  as  in  the  policy  of  furnishing  adequate  appropri 

addition    there   are   various    and    nunierous  tions  and  the  best  material  equipment  w 

minor    grants    to    individuals    and    under-  adopted,    and    this    after    several    years  < 

takings.  thorough  test  has  proved  most  wise.     Tl 

As  the  successful  character  of  the  work  Carnegie  Institution  is  in  no  way  an  eleemc 

done  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  been  3^ary    organization,    as    its    funds    arc  e 

due  largely  to  its  organization  and  adminis-  pended  with  the  definite  purpose  of  securii 

tration,  it  is  desirable  to.  explain  the  method  direct  results.     It  knows  its  means  and  i 

by  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  wishes  arc  carried  stricts  its  wt)rk  to  what  it  can  do  effective 

out  so  satisfactorily  to  him  and  to  the  scien-  and  to  what  no  other  agency  stands  rea< 

tific  world  in  general.    In  1902,  at  the  time  to  take  up.    The  subjects  for  investigatii 

of  the  original  gift  of  $io,ocx>,ocx>  to  found  have   been    chosen    with   the   greatest   ca 

the  work,  a  board  of  trustees  was  selected  from   the  wide   range  of   sdentific  activi 

and  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  incorpo-  and  endeavor.     Whatever  work  is  done, 

rated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Daniel  far  as  can  be  determined  in  advance  by  coi 

C.  Gilman,  who  then  had  but  recently  re-  petent  authority,  must  promise  to  result 

signed    from    the   presidency   of   the   Johns  a  distinct  addition  to  human  knowledge. 
Hopkins  University,  being  made  president.        In  carrying  out  the  purposes' of  the  fov 

In  1904  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash-  datipn  the  work,  aside  from  its  administ 

ington  was  duly  incorporated  by  Congress,  tion  and  the  disbursements  for  publicatii 

and  this  is  now  used  as  the  corporate  name  is  classified   in   the  main   under  what  3 

of  the  organization.    A  general  plan  for  its  termed  large  grants  and  minor  grants.    T 

work  was  developed,  and  a  beginning  was  large  grants  in  many  cases  have  involved  1 

made  with  some  of  the  approved  schemes,  erection  of  special  laboratory  or  observatc 

These  involved,  for  the  most  part,  grants  to  buildings  or  the  provision  of  other  facilit 

various  investigators  and  enterprises.  involving   considerable   outlay.      The   lai 

On    the   resignation   of   Dr.   Gilman,    in  grants  in  1907  varied  from  $10,000  assigr 

1904,  Prof.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  dean  of  to   Mr.   Luther  Burbank   for  horticultu 

the  ifaculty  of  pure  science  and  professor  of  studies,  to  several  of  about  $100,000  ej 

mechanics  and  mathematical  physics  at  Co-  for  work  in  geophysics,  nutrition,  and  so 

lumbia  University,  was  called  to  the  presi-  physics,  as  special  buildings  were  erected  : 

dency.     Dr.  Woodward  possessed  the  great  each  of  these  departments.    A  brief  sunmu 

advantage    of    an    intimate    knowledge    of  of  the  work  done  under  each  of  the  lai 

scientific  work  under  the  United  States  Gov-  grants  and  the  organization  of  the  separ 

crnment,  as  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  departments  will   doubtless  afford   the  b 

United    States    Lake    Survey,    the    United  understanding  of  the  activities  of  the  Ini 

States  Geological   Survey,   and    the   United  tution. 

States   Coast   and   Geodetic    Survey   before       The    Institution   has   its   headquarters 

taking  up  academic  work.     In  this  way  he  Washington,   and   several   of   its   most  i 

was  able  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  the  portant  departments  are  located  in  that  ci 

scientific  work  of  the  Government,  especially  but  aside  from  its  administration  there  is 

the  advantages  of  its  systematic  organization  consideration  other  than  the  specific  needs 

and  wide  range,  and  also  to  realize  the  situ-  a  given  department  or  research  in  cstabli 

ation  as  it  existed  in  the  American  univer-  ing  it  in  any  given  locality.     For  purpo 

sities,  colleges,  and  scientific  schools.     Com-  of  administration  and  the  issue  and  ston 

ing  to  the  Institution  with  this  varied  ex-  of   publications   a  special   building  is  bd 
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wwnicted  in  Washington,  but  this  will  be 
a  roodtst  structure  merely  for  these  purposes, 
Md  will  not  be  used  as  a  laboratory  or  home 
of  investigation.  It  is  a  three-story  struc- 
Wft  of  gray  limestone  and  bluestone,  dc- 
»gntd  by  Carrcre  &  Hastings,  of  New  York. 
Il  mjoj-s  a  pleasant  loc&don  on  the  south- 
**st  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  P  streets,  N. 
"■,  and  in  addition  to  providing  facilities 
lor  tbe  administration  of  the  Institution  will 
(^tain  committee-rooms  and  an  auditorium 
fc(  scientific  lectures. 

SrUDVlNG  PLANT  UFB  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Sdected    c^tccially   with    a   view    to'  its 
Vecific  use  is  the  site  of  the  Desert  Botan- 


ical Laboratory  at  Tumamoc  Hill,  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.  This  institution  is  interesting 
as  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  early  in 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  its  es- 
tablishment was  urged  by  American  botanists 
who  painted  out  the  many  valuable  results 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  laboratory. 
There  are  many  botanical  laboratories  and 
gardens  in  the  humid  portions  of  the  tem- 
perate regions,  as  well  as  marine  and  tropical 
laboratories  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
botanical  research,  but  the  location  of  such 
an  institution  in  a  desert  region  was  never 
before  attempted.  It  is  possible,  even  for 
the  layman,  to  realize  that  the  adaptation  of 
plants  to  desert  conditions  must  present  phe- 
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nomenii  that  are  amonc  tht  mast  interesting 
and  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lution in  the  whole  realm  of  botany,  while 
of  a  distinctly  practical  nature  is  the  infor- 
mation to  he  gained  relative  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  great  arid  regions  of  the  West  for 
special  or  even  general  agriculture,  either 
with  or  without  irrigation.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  this  laboratory  is  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  development,  growth,  distribution, 
migratiun,  and  variation  of  desert  plants, 
and  to  earn-  on  investigations  that  are  for 
the  most  part  too  general  in  their  nature  for 
an  agricultural  experiment  station,  or  so  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  that  they  are  beyond 
its  facilities  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
staff.  Once,  however,  the  underlying  knowl- 
edge has  been  derived  by  the  botanists  of  the 
Institution,  the  data  will  be  available  for  the 
agriculturalists  and  economic  botanists  to 
test  and  apply,  so  that  from  the  desert  lab- 
oratory and  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
West  great  economic  benefits  should  result. 
The  station  was  first  located  at  Tucson 
in  1902  and  conducted  in  a  small  way  under 
the  direction  of  a  non-resident  committee,  but 
so  important  was  the  work  considered  that 
its  scope  was  enlarged,  and  it  now  forms  a 
special  department  of  the  Institution  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal, 
formerly  of  the  New  ^'ork  Botanical  Gar- 
den. The  site  was  acquired  through  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  Tucson  and  the 


Territorial  authorities,  and  consists:  of  soim 
860  acres,  with  suitable  laboratory  buQdinp, 
greenhouse,  etc  There  are  various  eardeu 
and  plantations,  including  one  whi^ll  ii 
irrigated,  while  nearby  on  the  Santa  Cu- 
lina  Mountains  are  maintained  Alpine  plpt- 
tations  at  altitudes  of  6000  and  8ooo-:i|CL 
These  different  points  en^le  the  botaa||b 
not  only  to  study  the  occurrence  and  diK^ 
bution  of  various  forms  of  floia,  but  to  a- 
change  the  plants  and  perform  ath^r  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  effects  of  climate  and 
other  physical  conditions.  The  scientiSc 
work  includes  not  only  the  study  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  flora  of  the  desert  reg;ion  but  also 
problems  of  a  broader  biological  interest 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  heredity,  hy- 
bridization, and  the  production  of  new  va- 
rieties, by  the  experimental  study  of  pedi- 
greed plants. 

Scientific  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
department  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
edition  of  a  publication  descriptive  of  the 
North  American  deserts  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Coville  and  MacDougal  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  as 
to  warrant  provision  for  its  republication 
with  more  recent  data.  As  indicating  how  a 
well -organized  scientific  department  of  this 
kind  is  able  to  investigate  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, mention  may  be  made  of  the  Salton 
Sea,  a  lake  formed  by  the  inflow  of  the 
Colorado    River    into  a   depressed   basin   in 
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southern  California.  As  this  basin  is  below 
the  sea  level  and  will  gradually  be  drained 
or  evaporated,  there  will  be  a  gradual  un- 
covering of  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  plant  life  on  a  large 
scale  under  somewhat  extraordinary  condi- 
tions on  a  certain  form  of  soil.  For  some 
time  the  botanists  of  the  Desert  Laboratory 
have  been  making  careful  examintaions  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  their  observations 
are  of  no  small  amount  of  interest. 

LEARNING   THE   FACTS  OF   HEREDITY. 

The  Department  of  Experimental  Evolu- 
tion is  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
problems  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals. 
Al  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  is  maintained  a  biological  laboratory 
which  includes  a  (arm  with  greenhouses 
and  stables  for  the  plants  and  animals  under 
observation.  Here  systematic  breeding  of 
various  plants  and  animals  is  carried  on 
and  a  certain  number  of  strains  whose 
progress  can  be  watched  and  controlled  have 
been  started.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
determine  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  characteristic  relations,  or  laws, 
manifested  in  the  complicated  process  of  evo- 
lution in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  heredit}',  hybridization, 


etc.,  are  applied  essentially  the  same  quanti- 
tative methods  that  an  astronomer  would  u« 
in  his  study  of  the  stars,  or  a  chemist  in  hii 
determination  or  analysis  of  an  inorganic 
substance. 

In  many  cases  there  are  difEerences  of 
opinion  between  practical  breeders  and  sonx 
scientific  investigators,  iind  a  demonstmion 
under  observation  will  spr\'c  to  clear  up  S» 
puted  points.  The  situation  of  the  l^n- 
tory  is  most  suitable  for  just  such  wort 
The  animals  have  pleasant  pastures  and 
houses,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  m- 
plcfor  the  plants,  while  both  fresh  and  ssdf 
water  border  on  the  property.  Nearby  i- 
the  biological  station  of^the  Brooklyn  InMi 
tute,  where  many  students  spend  their  sum- 
mers working  on  biological  problems,  whik 
the  proximity  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to 
New  ^'ork  City  makes  it  accessible  for  many 
visiting  scientists  from  Europe,  as  for  ex- 
ample. Prof.  Hugo  De  Vries,  who  was  pres- 
ent and  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  opening  tn  1904.  In  this  con- 
nection mention  might  be  mode  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  whose  library  and  facilid& 
can  be  employed  by  the  investigators,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  varimu  educational  in- 
stitutions and   libraries   in   and   near   New 


NEW   YORK. 


The  investigations  of  this  depart- 
aturally  arc  arranged  to  spread  over 
rabic  periods  of  time,  depending  on 
xding  of  the  various  plants  and  ani- 
nit  systematic  and  periodical   reports 

various  investigations  are  published 
to  any  discoveries  of  interest  that  arc 
It  out  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
•T  and  chief  investigator  is  Dr.  Charles 
ivenport,  who  previously  held  a  pro- 
ihip  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
SO. 

MARINE  BIOLOGICAI.  WORK. 

3thcr  instance  of  a  location  specially 
^  to  the  particular  scientific  inquiry-  in 
»  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
Igtagfa,  on  an  island  off  the  Florida 
^JXcre  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
k'j}  WO  isolated  that  there  is  no  jnter- 
^jhom  local  flihcries,  while  in  addl- 
B  ii  an  abundance  of  animal  life  and 
C  healthy  for  a  tropical  lo- 
^O.^iit  laboratory,  which  is  under 
'  a  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  va- 
I  from  different  parts  of  the 
mrittd  during  die  spring  and  sum- 


m  leading  American  universities 
and  museums,  each  of  whom  ivas  specially 
selected  and  invited  for  his  interest  in  some 
specific  problem  and  for  his  skill  as  an  in- 
vestigator. The  results  of  several  seasons' 
work  have  been  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
which  already  have  given  considerable  repu- 
tation to  the  department.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  work  is  carried  on,  the 
investigators  are  housed  in  portable  houses, 
and  when  not  at  sea  are  able  to  carry  on 
laboratory  research  in  the  tropics  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 


In  no  phase  of  practical  horticulture  has 
more  interest,  both  general  and  scientific, 
been  aroused  than  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank  in  improving  various 
fruits  and  flowers  and  breeding  new  varie- 
ties. It  was  but  natural  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  should  further  this  work  in 
every  way  in  its  power,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  him  in  original  and 
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southern  California.  As  this  basin  is  below 
the  sea  level  and  will  gradually  be  drained 
or  evaporated,  there  will  be  a  gradual  un- 
covering of  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  plant  life  on  a  large 
scale  under  somewhat  extraordinaiy  condi- 
tions on  a  certain  form  of  soil.  For  some 
time  the  botanists  of  the  Desert  Laboratory 
have  been  making  careful  examintaions  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  their  observations 
are  of  no  small  amount  of  interest. 

LEARNING   THE   FACTS  OF   HEREDITY. 

The  Department  of  Experimental  Evolu- 
tion is  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
problems  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals. 
Al  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  is  maintained  a  biological  laboratory 
which  includes  a  farm  with  greenhouses 
and  stables  for  the  plants  and  animals  under 
observation.  Here  systematic  breeding  of 
various  plants  and  animals  is  carried  on 
and  a  certain  number  of  strains  whose 
progress  can  be  watched  and  controlled  have 
been  started.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
determine  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  characteristic  relations,  or  laws, 
manifested  in  the  complicated  process  of  evo- 
lution in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  heredity,  hybridization,  mutation. 


etc.,  are  applied  essentially  the  same  quanti- 
tative methods  that  an  astronomer  would  uv 
in  his  study  of  the  stars,  or  a  chemist  in  hit 
determination  or  analysis  of  an  inorganic 
substance. 

In  many  cases  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  between  practical  breeders  and  MfDC 
scientific  investigators,  and  a  demonstnttno 
under  observation  will  serve  to  clear  up  St 
puted  points.  The  situation  of  tbr  lab(R» 
tory  is  most  suitable  for  just  such  wott  ' 
The  animals  liavc  pleasant  pastures  and 
houses,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  am- 
ple for  the  plants,  while  both  fresh  and  sdl 
water  border  on  the  properly.  Nearby  it 
the  biological  station  of_  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, where  many  students  spend  their  sum- 
mers working  on  biological  problems,  while 
the  proximity  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to 
New  'i'ork  City  makes  it  accessible  for  many 
visiting  scientists  from  Europe,  as  for  ex- 
ample. Prof,  Hugo  De  Vries,  who  was  pres- 
ent and  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasioo 
of  the  formal  opening  in  1904.  In  this  con- 
nection mention  might  be  made  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  whose  library  and  fadlitie* 
can  be  employed  by  the  investigators,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  varioui  educational  in- 
stitutions  and   libraries   in   and   near   New 


NEW   YORK. 


The  investigations  of  this  depart- 
Uturally  are  arranged  to  spread  over 
arable  periods  of  time,  depending  on 
ceding  o{  the  various  plants  and  ani- 
but  systematic  and  periodical  reports 
:  various  investigations  are  published 
iso  any  discoveries  of  interest  that  are 
tit  out  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
>r  and  diief  investigator  is  Dr.  Charles 
Bvenport,  who  previously  held  a  pro- 
ship  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
go. 

MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Other  instance  of  a  location  specially 
ed  to  the  particular  scientific  inquiry  in 
»  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratorv' 
Oftegvs,  on  an  island  off  the  Florida 
j^JIere  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
'■il'J^  M)  isolated  that  there  is  no  inter- 
'Hmm  local  fliheries,  while  in  addi- 
|e  ii  an  Sundance  of  animal  life  and 
t  healthy  for  a  tropical  lo- 
hit  hibaratory,  which  is  under 
0  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  va- 
I  from  different  parts  of  the 
nited  during  the  firing  and  sum- 


in  leading  American  universities 
and  museums,  each  of  whom  was  speciallv 
selected  and  invited  for  his  interest  in  some 
specific  problem  and  for  his  sltill  as  an  in- 
vestigator. The  results  of  several  seasons' 
work  have  been  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
which  already  have  given  considerable  repu- 
tation to  the  department.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  work  is  carried  on.  the 
investigators  are  housed  in  portable  houses, 
and  when  not  at  sea  are  able  to  carry  on 
laboratory-  research  in  the  tropics  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 


In  no  phase  of  practical  horticulture  has 
more  interest,  both  general  and  scientific, 
been  aroused  than  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Mr,  Luther  Burbank  in  improving  various 
fruits  and  flowers  and  breeding  new  varie- 
ties. It  was  but  natural  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  should  further  this  work  in 
even,'  way  in  its  power,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  him  in  original  and 
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southern  California.    As  this  basin  is  below  etc.,  are  applied  essentially  the  same  quami-^ 

the  sea  level  and  will  gradually  be  drained  tative  methods  that  an  astronomer  would  me  I 

or  evaporated,  there  will  be  a  gradual  un-  in  his  study  of  the  stars,  or  a  chemist  btMt  ] 

covering  of  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for  determination    or   analysis   of    an    inorgimc 

the    development   of    plant   life  on   a   large  substance. 

scale  under  somewhat  extraordinary  condi-        In    many   cases    there    arc    differences  <A 

tions  on  a  certain  form  of  soil.     For  some  opinion  between  practical  breeders  and  some 

time  the  botanists  of  the  Desert  Laboratory  scientific  investigators,  and  a  demonstratioii 

have  heen  making  careful  examintaions  of  under  observation  will  serve  to  clear  up  di» 

the  shores  of  the  lake  and  their  observations  puted  paints.     The  situation  of  the  labora- 

are  of  no  small  amount  of  interest,  tory   is   most  suitable   for  juat  such  Wjwi 

lEARXmO  THE  FACT5  OF  H.RBDITV.  J^'  "™"''  ^"^  ?'«»»«?«■•"»  >»l 
houses,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  m- 
Thc  Department  of  Experimental  Evolu-  picfor  the  plants,  while  both  fresh  and  sdt 
tion  is  actively  engaged  in  studying  the  water  border  on  the  property.  Nearbf  ■ 
problems  of  heredity  tn  plants  and  animals,  the  biological  station  of^the  Brooklyn  Initi- 
At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  tute,  where  many  students  spend  their  am- 
N.  Y.,  is  maintained  a  biological  laboratory  mers  working  on  biological  problems,  while 
which  includes  a  farm  with  greenhouses  the  proximity  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to 
and  stables  for  the  plants  and  animals  under  New  ^'ork  City  makes  it  accessible  for  many 
observation.  Here  systematic  breeding  of  visiting  scientists  from  Europe,  as  for  ex- 
various  plants  and  animals  is  carried  on  ample,  Prof.  Hugo  De  Vrics,  who  was  pres- 
and  a  certain  number  of  strains  whose  ent  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasioo 
progress  can  be  watched  and  controlled  have  of  the  formal  opening  in  1904.  In  this  con- 
been  started.     An  attempt  is  being  made  to  nection    mention    might    be    made    of   work 


determine  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  characteristic  relations,  or  laws, 
manifested  in  the  complicated  process  of  evo- 
lution in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  heredit\-,  hybridization,  mutation, 


connection  with  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  whose  library  and  faciliti& 
can  be  employed  by  the  investigators,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  varioui  educational  in- 
stitutions  and    libraries    in    and    near    New 


The  investigations  of  this  depart- 
aturally  are  arranged  to  spread  over 
Table  periods  of  time,  depending  on 
nding  of  the  various  plants  and  ant- 
but  sj-stematic  and  periodical   reports 

various  investigations  are  published 
so  any  discoveries  of  interest  that  arc 
jt  out  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
>r  and  chief  investigator  is  Dr.  Charles 
ivenport,  who  previously  beM  a  pro- 
ihip   of    zoolc^y  in   the   University   of 

MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Other  instance  of  a  location  specially 
ed  to  the  particular  scientific  inquiry  in 
S  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
Bctusas,  on  an  island  off  the  Florida 
I^Hcn  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
|[''J||  so  isolated  that  there  is  no  inter- 
''^om  local  fisheries,  while  in  addi- 
e  b  an  dnindance'of  animal  life  and 
t  healthy  for  a  tropical  lo- 
k.thi's  laboratory,  which  is  under 
B  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  va- 
m  different  parts  of  the 
nritcd  duriiiK  the  spring  and  sum- 


summer  from  leading  American  universities 
and  museums,  each  of  whom  was  speciallv 
selected  and  invited  for  his  interest  in  some 
specific  problem  and  for  his  skill  as  an  in- 
vestigator. The  results  of  several  seasons' 
work  have  been  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
which  already  have  given  considerable  repu- 
tation to  the  department.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  work  is  carried  on,  the 
investigators  are  housed  in  portable  houses. 
and  when  not  at  sea  arc  able  to  carry  on 
laborator\'  research  in  the  tropics  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 


In  no  phase  of  practical  horticulture  has 
more  interest,  both  general  and  scientific, 
been  aroused  than  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Mr,  Luther  Burbank  in  improving  various 
fruits  and  flowers  and  breeding  new  varie- 
ties. It  was  but  natural  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  should  further  this  work  in 
everv'  way  in  its  power,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  him  in  original  and 
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southern  California.  As  this  basin  is  below 
the  sea  level  and  will  gradually  be  drained 
or  evaporated,  there  will  be  a  gradual  un- 
covering of  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  plant  life  on  a  large 
scale  under  somewhat  extraordinary  condi- 
tions on  a  certain  form  of  soil.  For  some 
time  the  botanists  of  the  Desert  Laboratory 
have  been  making  careful  examintaions  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  their  observations 
are  of  no  small  amount  of  interest. 

LEARNING  THE    FACTS  OF   HEREDITY. 

The  Department  of  Experimental  Evolu- 
tion is  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
problems  of  heredit}'  in  plants  and  animals. 
At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  is  maintained  a  biological  laboratory 
which  includes  a  farm  with  greenhouses 
and  stables  for  the  plants  and  animals  under 
observation.  Here  systematic  breeding  of 
various  plants  and  animals  is  carried  on 
and  a  certain  number  of  strains  whose 
progress  can  be  watched  and  controlled  have 
been  started.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
determine  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  characteristic  relations,  or  laws, 
manifested  in  the  complicated  process  of  evo- 
lution in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  heredity,  hybridization,  mutation, 


etc.,  are  applied  essentially  the  same  quimi- 
tative  methods  that  an  astronomer  would  ue 
in  his  study  of  the  stars,  or  a  chemist  in^hit 
determination  or  analysis  of  an  inor^imc 
substance. 

In  many  cases  there  arc  differences  of 
opinion  between  practical  breeders  and  sonx 
scientific  investigators,  and  a  demonstration 
under  observation  will  serve  to  clear  up  d!» 
puted  points.  The  situation  of  the  labora- 
tory is  most  suitable  for  just  such  woti 
The  animals  have  pleasant  pastures  isd 
houses,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  am- 
ple for  the  pfants,  while  both  fresh  uid  irit 
water  border  on  the  property.  Nearly  ii 
the  biological  station  of^  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, where  many  students  spend  their  sum- 
mers working  on  biological  problems,  while 
the  proximity  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to 
New  York  City  makes  it  accessible  for  many 
visiting  scientists  from  Europe,  as  for  ex- 
ample. Prof.  Hugo  De  Vries,  who  was  prei- 
ent  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  occastoo 
of  the  formal  opening  in  1904.  In  this  con- 
nection mention  might  be  made  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  whose  library  and  faciliti& 
can  be  employed  by  the  investigators,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  various  educational  in- 
stitutions   and    libraries    in    and    near    New 


.S'EW   YORK. 


The  investigations  of  this  depart- 
Uurally  arc  arranged  to  spread  over 
rable  periods  of  time,  depending  on 
«d!ng  of  the  various  plants  and  ani- 
nit  systematic  and  periodical  reports 

various  investigations  are  published 
»  any  discoveries  of  interest  that  arc 
it  out  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
T  and  chief  investigator  is  Dr.  Charles 
[vcnport,  who  previously  held  a  pro- 
hip  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
p. 

MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  WORK. 

ather  instance  of  a  location  specially 
•d  tt>  the  particular  scientific  inquir>-  in 
is  the  Marine  Biological  Laborator>- 
■tilgas,  on  an  island  off  the  Florida 
*  Here  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
■rj^.  lo  isolated  that  there  is  no  inter- 
Ttoat  local  fisheries,  while  tn  addi- 
e  n  an  abundance  of  animal  life  and 
i  is  moit  healthy  for  a  tropical  lo- 
~k  dus  laboratory,  which  is  under 
1  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  va- 
I  from  different  parts  of  the 
1  durins  the  spring  and  sum- 


summer  from  leading  American  universities 
and  museums,  each  of  whom  was  specially 
selected  and  invited  for  his  interest  in  some 
specific  problem  and  for  his  skill  as  an  in- 
vestigator. The  results  of  several  seasons' 
work  have  been  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
which  already  have  given  considerable  repu- 
tation to  the  department.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  work  is  carried  on,  the 
investi^tors  are  housed  in  portable  houses, 
and  when  not  at  sea  are  able  to  carry  on 
laboratory  research  in  the  tropics  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 


In  no  phase  of  practical  horticulture  has 
more  interest,  both  i^eneral  and  scientific, 
been  aroused  than  in  the  wonderfid  work  of 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank  in  improving  various 
fruits  and  flowers  and  breeding  new  varte-  ' 
ties.  It  M'as  but  natural  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  should  further  this  work  in 
evcr>'  way  in  its  power,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  him  in  origind  and 
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there  is  required  considerable  appai 
producing  extreme  temperatures  ai 
sures,  and  much  experimental  resea 
other  words  the  purpose  of  a  g^ophy: 
oratory  is  to  supply  a  firm  scientific 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  past  hisi 
present  condition  of  the  earth.  Alo 
lines  considerable  isolated  work  h 
done  both  by  workers  in  the  Unite 
Geological  Survey  in  its  division  i 
ical  and  physical  research,  and  in  ir 
and  university  laboratories  in  Eui 
America,  but  there  was  no  singjc  int 
lai^  resources  devoted  to  geoph}-s 
such  a  liUwratory  was  determined  o 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing;tc 
cordingly  the  Institution,  while  at  i 
Viding  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  la 
of  the  United  States  Geological  S 
Washington  by  Dr.  George  F.  Bei 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  and  by  Prof.  I 
Ailams  at  McGill  University,  Mont 
termined  to  erect  a  special  labor. 
Washington,  and  this  building,  whi 
cated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  subu 
completed  and  occupied  last  year. 
near  the  National  Bureau  of  Standa 
is  a  brick  structure  of  three  stories 
with  its  equipment  about  $150,0 
complete  Is  the  laboratory  that  not 
the  geophysical  work  of  the  Institutii 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  C 
efficiently  carried  on,  but  assistanci 
dered  to  Dr.  George  F.  Becker  of  tb 
States  Geological  Sun'cy  in  his  n 
on  the  elasticity  and  plasticity  of  r< 
minerals. 

TERRESTRIAr.    MACNETiSM, 

Another  scientific  department  of 
ncgie  Institution  and  one  that  has  t 
some  popular  as  well  as  much  sctet 
probation  is  the  department  of  Res 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.  While  thi; 
ment,  of  which  Dr.  L,  A,  Baue 
director,  has  its  headquarters  in  V 
ton,  yet  its  principal  laboratory  ha; 
sailing  vessel,  in  which  since  1903  1 
observations  have  been  made  over 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  h 
reduced  and  forwarded  to  Was 
where  they  have  been  computed, 
results  obtained  and  turned  over  to 
drographic  Office  of  the  United  Stal 
have  made  possible  a  new  magnet 
which  contains  far  more  accurate  1 
information  about  the  Pacific  Oo 
supplants  charts  where  the  magneti 


DIRECTOR       BAUER       MAKING       TRIAL       MAGNETIC 
OBSERVATIONS  ON   SHIPBOARD. 

(HorlEODtal  force  Initrument  devlsml  b;  the  Depart- 
ment at  TerreBtrlBl  Magaetlsm.) 

INVESTIGATING    THE    EARTH 's    PROBLEMS. 

Just  as  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  plant 
and  animal  life  affords  wide  scope  to  the 
activities  of  the  naturalist,  so  the  study  of 
the  earth  presents  many  problems  to  the 
geologist.  Many  of  these  involve  the  appli- 
cation of  pure  physics  and  pure  chemistrj"  to 
the  study  of  data  supplied  by  geology,  and 
accordingly  with  that  specialization  charac- 
teristic of  modern  science  there  has  sprung 
up  a  science  to  which  the  name  of  geophysics 
has  been  applied. 

The  problems  of  the  earth  involve  large 
masses  and  large  epochs  of  time,  so  that 
the  experimental  work  has  to  be  performed 
under  special  conditions.  Thus  in  studying 
such  subjects  as  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
action  of  air  and  water  on  minerals,  the  solu- 
tion of  minerals,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  tend  to  combine,  and  the  flow  of  rocks, 
— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  problems, — 
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often  were  so  inaccurate  as  to  inv<dvc  posi- 
tive danger  to  the  mariner.  In  addition, 
mignnic  suTveys  of  land  areas  in  distant  and 
inaccessible  places  have  been  carried  on, 
whQe  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  mag- 
netic survey  of  Africa.  This  department 
aim!  at  i  complete  magnetic  wirvcy  of  the 
earth  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  magnetic 
data  obtained  through  various  agencies  into 
a  miss  of  information  for  the  use  of  students 
o(  magnetism.*  With  this  work  is  coupled 
also  research  in  atmospheric  electricity,  the 
mapietic  observere  while  at  sea  making  ob- 
servations of  the  latter  phenomena  also. 

ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH. 

Tbe  extent  of  tcrritorj'  that  Professor 
Woodward  has  to  cover  in  his  inspection  of 
the  yarious  laboratories  and  observatories  of 
tbe  Carnegie  Institution  can  be  appreciated, 
when  He  pass  itom  Dry  Tortugas  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  ivhich  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  Meridian  Astrometry.  This 
Torl,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lewis  Boss,  of  the  Dudley  Observatory, 
involm  the  measurement  and  determining 
tbe  positions  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 
A  catalogue  is  being  prepared  of  the  posi- 
'om  of  all  stars  from  the  brightest  to  those 
of  tbe  seventh  magnitude.  The  first  stage 
in  this  work  was  the  recent  completion  of 
a  preliminary  catalogue  of  star  positions, 
containing  the  positions  of  over  6000  stars. 
While  much  astronomical  work  has  been 
dooein  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  South- 
era  has  been  proportionately  neglected, 
•Hough  the  few  observatories  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  conspicu- 
ous for  the  quantity  and 
qualit)-  of  their  work.  But 
»  nn  be  seen  readily,  the 
number  of  observations  to 
determine  the  motii 
positions  of  stars  . 
Somheni  Hemisphei 
been  much  smallei 
Wfdingly  the  I 
Praposes  to  send  to  South 
America  and  install  in  3 
lemporarj'  observatory  the 
telescope,  or  rather  the  me- 
"diininstrument,  which  has 
been  used  at  Albany  and 
whose  characteristics  are  so 


well  known  to  the  observers.  With  this  in- 
strtiment  a  series  of  observations  will  be  made 
and  they  will  be  reduced  and  added  to  the 
catalogue  now  being  compiled.  While  the 
publication  of  a  vast  amount  of  astronomical 
data  and  calculation  does  not  seem  a  work 
susceptible  of  arousing  wide  interest,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  for  its 
bearing  not  only  on  astronomical  science,  but 
on  navigation,  geography,  and  geodesy,  where 
accurate  determination  of  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  made  by  observations 
of  celestial  bodies.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
terial that  is  being  collected  is  most  valuable 
in  the  study  of  stellar  motion  and  for  the 
working  astronomer  in  his  study  and  survey 
of  the  heavens. 

OBSERVING  THE   SUN    FROM    MT.   WILSON. 

Astronomical  observatories  from  their  or- 
ganization and  equipment  or  the  tendencies 
of  their  directors  often  become  famous  for 
some  particular  line  of  work  and  it  is  usual- 
ly aloi^  these  lines  that  their  activities  are 
developed.  It  was  the  conviction  of  astron- 
omers that  an  observatory  devoted  essentially 
to  the  study  of  the  sun  would  furnish  valu- 
able and  interesting  results,  that  induced  the 
Carnegie  Institution  to  provide  for  such 
work.  The  direction  of  the  undertaking 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  George  E. 
Hale,  formerly  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  of  possible  sites  it  was 
decided  to  erect  the  observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt. Wilson,  California,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  6000  feet,  and  eight  miles  in  a  direct 
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line  from  Pasadena  and  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Mt.  Wilson  atmosphere  is  of  high  qual- 
ity for  both  stellar  and  solar  work,  and  the 
rainy  season  affords  but  slight  interniption  to 
the  observations  and  photography.  The  va- 
rious buildings  necessary  for  the  instmments 
and  the  observers  have  been  erected  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  special  road  for  wagons  and 
a  motor  truck  to  carry  the  instruments.  The 
Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  permanent  general  as- 
tronomical observatory,  but  has  been  de- 
signed and  erected  specially  to  attack  certain 
problems.  The  sun,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
Study,  is  a  star,  and  it  happens  to  be  a  star 
sufficiently  near  the  earth  to  permit  of  a 
study  being  made  of  its  physical  constitution. 
As  the  next  nearest  star  is  almost  300,000 
times  more  distant  than  the  sun  the  reason 
for  the  study  of  our  main  luminary  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  sun  is  now  almost  constantly  under 
observation  from  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  astronomers  under  a  national  agreement 
are  recording  by  photography  its  appearance 
and  its  spectrum.  Thus  at  Mt.  Wilson 
daily  observations  arc  being  made  with  the 
photoh el io graph  and  the  spectroheliograph, 
and  the  negatives  are  being  measured  and 
studied  by  the  observatory  staff.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  modern  spectroscopic 
work  must  be  done  in  special  laboratories 
where  the  instruments  are  mounted  on  mas- 


MOL'KT  WILSON 


sive  piers  to  avoid  .vibration 
and     elaborate     precautions 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ap- 
paratus at  a  constant  temper- 
ature.    Accordingly  in  the 
main    spectroscopic   telescope 
we   have  the   tube   mounted 
horizontally  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  and  a  plane 
mirror  driven  by  clockwork 
used  to  reflect  the  light  to  the 
lens.     One  special  aim  of  the 
observatorj'  is  to  study  by  re- 
flecting   telescopes   of   lai^ 
size  problems  that  previously 
have  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  observations  made  by 
refractors.    With  a  large  le— 
flector     not     only     is     ther* 
greater  illumination  but  ther^ 
is  no  loss  by  chromatic  ab — 
erration,     and    consequently 
these  instruments  are  esped^ 
ally    adapted    to    study   the 
problems  of  stellar  evolution.     The  work  of 
the   Mt.    Wilson    observatory   can   be  sum- 
marized as  dealing  with  three  great  problems: 
the  study  of  solar  radiation,  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  problem  of 
the  evolution  of  stars  from  nebuls.     Not 
yet   erected   are   the   60    and    lOO   inch   re- 
flecting telescopes  which  are  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  instrumental 
equipment. 


When  a  few  years  ago  the  late  Prof.  W. 
O.  Atii-atcr  began  his  interesting  experi- 
ments with  the  calorimeter  and  human  sub- 
jects in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
energy  that  was  derived  from  food  of  various 
kinds,  it  was  realized  that  a  field  of  investi- 
gation of  great  importance  had  been  opened 
up,  but  at  the  same  time  one  that  required  a 
large  amount  of  patient  and  laborious  re- 
search and  analysis.  This  work  carried  on 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity received  some  aid  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  its 
possibilities  appeared  so  great  that  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  for  several  years  It  has  received  sub- 
stantial support  from  that  organization.  It 
was  determined  to  establish  a  nutrition  lab- 
oratory in  a  special  building  designed  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  study  nutrition 
problems  from  as  many  sides  as  possible,  it 
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was  essential   that  the  proposed  laboratory  dent  of  any  particular  epoch  or  event  can 
should  be  near  a  hospital,  and  accordingly  it  determine  the  material  available  in  various 
was  located  in  Boston  near  the  new  Harvard  archives,  its  nature  and  its  location,  without 
University   Medical    School,   on   land   pur-  spending  valuable  time  in  the  examination 
chased  from  the  Harvard  G}rporation.    The  of   State   documents   and   other   collections, 
building,  which  has  recently  been  completed,  Nor  is  only  material  in  the  United  States 
represents,   with    the   ground   on    which    it  included  in  these  catalogues,  for  several  oc- 
stands,  an  outlay  of  about  $100,000,  in  addi-  tavo  volumes  dealing  with  foreign  archives 
tion  to  the  apparatus  which  is  now  being  in-  have   been    prepared,    and    the    archives   of 
stalled.    The  nature  of  the  experiments  in-  France  and  Mexico  are  being  canvassed  for 
volves  the  confinement  of  a  person  in  a  calo-  available  material.     Particularly   important 
rimetcr  or  enclosed  compartment  for  a  given  work  also  has  been  done  in  cataloguing  the 
period  and   measuring  the  carbon   dioxide,  various  archives  of  Great  Britain, 
water  vapor,  and  heat  given  ofl  by  the  sub-        The  Department  of  Historical   Research 
ject,  as  well  as  the  food  consumed  and  the  has  also  made  considerable  progress  in  ar- 
naturc  of  the  resulting  products.    All  of  this  ranging    for    publication    various   American 
represents  a  vast  amount  of  chemical  analy-  manuscript  documents,  such  as  the  letters*  ot 
sis,  but  the  results  are  most  practical  and  delegates  to  the  Old  Congress,   1 774-1789, 
helpful.    Prof.  F.  G.  Benedict,  who  is  the  and  arranging  for  or  assisting  in  the  publi- 
director  of  the  nutrition  laboratory,  has  re-  cation  of  various  British  parliamentary  and 
cently  applied    the   calorimetric   method    to  other  records.     Evidence  of  the  close  con- 
pathological  as  well  as  normal  subjects  and  nection   maintained   by   the   Department  of 
hb  investigations  promise  to  aid  materially  Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
medical  science.     His  tests  with  men  can  be  tion  with  American  historians  generally  is 
I         likened  to  the  efficiency  test  of  a  power  plant  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  American  His- 
where  fuel  supplied   and  its  cost  are  com-  torical  Review  is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Franklin 
pared  with  the  power  produced.     In  other  Jameson,   director  of   the   department,   and 
words,  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  hu-  by    the    great    assistance    furnished    various 
man  organism  is  determined  and  the  food  or  historical  societies  and  individuals  in  ascer- 
fuel  best  calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency  taining   the   presence   of   useful   and    avail 
is  ascertained.     In  addition   to  work  with  able  material  in   the   various   libraries  and 
the  respiration    calorimeter.    Prof.    R.    H.  archives  of   the   city  of  Washington.     In- 
Chittenden   and    Prof.   L.    B.    Mendel   are  deed,    the    idea    of    making    the    Carnegie 
working  on  problems  of  physiological  chem-  Institution  a  center  and  clearing-house   for 
istry,  while  Prof.  T.  B.  Osborne  of  the  Con-  the   American    historical    profession    led    to 
nccticut    Agricultural    Experiment    Station  the  selection   of  Washington  as   the  head- 
has  been  studying  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  quarters   of   the   Department   of    Historical 
proteid  foodstuffs.  Research,  and  the  assistance  it  has  been  able 

PROMOTION  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  ^^  ''"^^''  ^o/o^king  historians  and  the  suc- 
cess ot  Its  ettorts  seem  to  have  justified  the 

Different     departments     of     research     of  choice.     It  has  also  published  a  "  Guide  to 

course  require  widely  different  methods,  and  the    Archives    of    the    Government    of    the 

the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  history  United  States  in  Washington,"  which  proved 

naturally  would  take  a  different  form  from  so   successful    as   to   warrant   its    compilers, 

that  given   to  experimental  science.     A  spe-  Prof.  Claude  Van  Tyne  and  Mr.  Waldo  G. 

cial   building   in   no  way   would   serve   the  Leland,  in  preparing  an  enlarged  and  revised 

cause  of  historical    research,  while  an  ade-  edition. 
quate  historical  library  to  be  of  use  to  his- 
torians   generally  and   containing  not  only  EcoxoMtc  research. 

standard  and  special  works  but  original  doc-        Turning    now    to    an    adjacent    field    of 

uments  and  authorities  would  be  as  imprac-  research,  we  find   that   the   Department  of 

ticable  as  it  would  be  beyond  even  the  re-  Economics    and    Sociology    is    engaged    un- 

sourccs  of  a  Carnegie  foundation.     Accord-  der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

inely  the  plan  determined  on  was  the  prep-  president    of     Clark     College,     Worcester, 

aration  of  a  comprehensive  series  of  cata-  Mass.,     in     the     systematic     collection     of 

logues  of  documents  and  other  sources  for  material  to  form  the  basis  of  an  economic 

the  use   of    historians  and    investigators   in  history  of   the   United   States.     This  work 

American  history.     In  other  words,  the  stu-  in     1907    occupied    the    attention    of    185 
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clifterent   individuals,   the  department   as  a  economics,  literary,  philological,  and  arche- 

whole  being  divided  into  twelve  sections  or  ological  investigations  are  included.     Thus 

divisions,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  com-  in  literature  a  research  on  the  Arthurian  Ro- 

pctent  and  responsible  authority  who  super-  mances  based  on  manuscripts  in  the  Britishi 

vises   various    researches    made    by   separate  and   other  museums  by   H.   O.   Sommer  i^ 

specialists.     In  addition  to  this  work  the  de-  now   in   progress,   while  a   reproduction  o^ 

partment  is  engaged  in  compiling  an  index  "The   Old    Yellow    Book,"    the    source  af 

of    economic    material    in    State    documents  Browning's  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  mi 

which  promises  to  be  of  unusual  value,  and  translation  and  annotations  by  Prof.  Charl 

is  being  issued  in  separate  volumes,  one  for  W.  Hodell,  is  in  course  of  publication.    I 

each  State.    A  number  of  these  volumes  have  philology  a  lexicon  to  the  works  of  Chaucer* 

been  printed,  while  others  are  in  press.    The  by  Dr.  Ewald  Fliigel  has  been  compiled  ancS 

monographs    of    the    various    specialists    are  is  now  being  edited  for  the  press.     In  archc — 

being  considered  quite  as  much  in  their  re-  ology  grants  are  made  annually  to  the  Amcr— 

lation  to  a-harmonious  whole  as  minute  and  ican  schools  for  classical  studies  at  Athens 

exjiaustive  discussions  on  a  particular  sub-  and  in  Rome,  and  the  funds  so  allotted  are 

ject.     Already  a  number  of  these  contribu-  used  for  the  support  of  fellowships  and  for 

tions  have  been  published  as  books,  in  the  excavation  and  publication, 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  or  in  eco-        Applied    science   also   benefits   under   the 

nomic  journals,  and  have  been  received  with  Institution  and  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  for- 

universal    commendation.      As    a    result    of  merly  of  Purdue  University,  has  carried  on 

these  studies  the  student  or  legislator  of  the  a  series  of  researches  dealing  with  the  use  of 

near  future  will  find   summarized   and   di-  high  pressure  steam  in  the  locomotive,  while 

gested  for  his  use  a  wealth  of  carefully  se-  W.  F.  Durand,  formerly  of  Cornell  Univcr- 

Iccted  and  written  material  dealing  with  the  sity,  has  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of 

economic  and  industrial  development  of  the  the  performance  of  the  screw  propeller.  The 

United  States.  Institution  is  also  publishing  the  records  of  the 

,r»»T^,ro  ^..^r^^,^,rr^,..^.r,  r^r.  rr^.^^rr^r^  CaHfomia    State    Earthouake    Investigation 

VARIOUS    CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    LEARNING.  /-,  .     .  u*  i.     •        ^u  i_         j       • 

Commission,  which  give  a  thorough  and  scien- 
The  allotments  made  for  these  large  tific  account  and  analysis  of  this  remarkable 
grants  during  1907  represented  $519,-  occurrence.  Among  its  other  notable  publica- 
785.70,  and  the  total  outlay  on  these  tions  are  a  treatise  on  dynamic  meteorology 
projects  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institu-  and  hydrology  by  Prof.  V.  Bjerknes  and  Mr. 
tion  has  aggregated  $1,356,185.70.  The  J.  W.  Sandstrom  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
minor  grants  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable  tiania,  typical  of  a  scientific  work  of  high 
either  in  number  or  amount.  In  1907  the  value  for  meteorologists,  and  a  series  of  vol- 
allotments  made  aggregated  $82,538.61,  umes  dealing  with  Research  in  China  car- 
while  the  total  amount  allotted  since  the  ried  on  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  of  the  United 
foundation  of  the  Institution  has  amounted  States  Geological  Survey  and  other  scholars 
to  $784,678.21.  The  allotments  on  these  on  a  special  expedition  to  the  East.  Mention 
minor  projects  and  research  associates  and  might  also  be  made  of  notable  volumes  con- 
assistants  have  been  decreased  annually  since  taining  archeological  and  physiographical  rc- 
1904,  when  the  total  amounted  to  $265,-  suits  of  explorations  in  Turkestan  under  the 
820.68,  as  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Insti-  direction  of  Prof.  Raphael  PumpcUy,  and 
tution  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  small  monographs  on  the  Fossil  Turtles  of  North 
number  of  large  projects  rather  than  on  a  America  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  and  on  Seal 
large  number  of  small  projects.  Both  plans  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia  by  Dr.  WiUiam 
have  been  tested,  and  superior  results  secured  Hayes  Ward.  A  most  elaborate  work  on 
from  the  larger  grants  have  largely  influ-  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Geology  has 
enced  the  trustees  in  this  decision.  Many  of  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  four  or  fhre 
the  minor  grants,  however,  have  produced  years  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  scientific  knowl-  University  of  Chicago,  while  several  imppr- 
edge  and  the  list  of  publications  describing  tant  papers  dealing  with  researches  on 
the  various  researches  is  already  quite  for-  Atomic  Weights  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards 
midable.  of  Harvard  University  have  been  published 
The  general  range  is  even  wider  than  by  the  Institution.  The  Institution  also  cn- 
that  of  the  major  projects,  as  in  addition  to  courages  biological  research  by  supporting 
natural    and    physical    science,    history   and  two  tables  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station, 
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nhicb  is  x   favorite   and   most   stimulating 
liboratory  for  bMogical  investigators. 

This  incomplete  list  of  minor  projects  must 
bt  closed  with  reference  to  the  "  Index 
Mcdicus,"  an  index  to  current  medical  litcr- 
ituft  throughout  the  world  issued  yearly 
from  Washington,  This  wort,  originally 
publijbed  at  die  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Wshington,  was  esteemed  most  highly  by 
the  medical  profession,  but  was  discontinued 
on  iccount  of  kck  of  financial  support.  Its 
resumption  and  the  publication  of  a  new 
volunw  for  1903  was  one  of  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  annual 
granti  of  about  $12,500  make  possible  its 
fcirif  publication  in  enlarged  and  more 
comprehensive  form. 

Br  no  means  the  least  of  the  activities 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  its  publica- 
tion of  scientific  works.  In  1907  this  in- 
Tolwd  the  expenditure  of  $65,358.99  and 
^presented  thirty-eight  volumes  with  3428 
quarto  pages  and  6284  octavo  pages.  All  of 
the  publications  of  the  Institution  are  sup- 
plied gratuitously  to  a  limited  list  of  the 
pnna'pal  libraries  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
"V  are  made  generally  accessible.  Other 
copies,  however,  are  sold  at  the  cost  of 
production  and  transportation.  Great  pains 
are  taken  in  the  selection  of  paper  for  these 
publications  as  well  as  in  the  presswork  of 
both  text  and  illustrations. 
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The  outline  just  given  will  indicate  in  a 
measure  what  use  the  Carnegie  InstituticHi 
of  Washington  is  making  of  its  endowment 

dollars   to  carrv  out  the 

der  to  advance  science  and 
Whatever  may  have  been 
and  educators  as  to  the 
practical  usefulness  of  such  2  fund  for  the 
furtherance  of  science  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Institution  is  on  a  firm  and 
most  efficient  basis,  that  its  plans  arc  most 
rational  and  likely  to  produce  good  results, 
that  its  laboratories,  observatories,  and  other 
equipment  either  in  operation  or  soon  to  be 
at  work  represent  the  best  possible  facilities 
for  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  general 
scientific  interest,  and  finally  that  the  results 
obtained  so  far  as  published  demonstrate  that 
the  work  has  been  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  With  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  the  present 
brilliant  work  of  America's  best  scientists 
should  be  carried  on  under  more  favor- 
able conditions,  and  the  discoveries  bound 
to  result  should  be  such  as  to  win  world- 
wide recognition.  Then  the  names  of 
other  American  men  of  science  will  be 
inscribed  with  that  of  Professor  Michel- 
son  on  the  roll  of  those  deemed  worthi- 
to  receive  Nobel  prizes  and  equivalent 
honors. 
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A    PRACTICAL    CAMPAIGN    FOR    SMOKE 

PREVENTION. 

BY  GEORGE  H.   GUSHING. 

CMOKE  prevention,  complete  combustion,  ply  of  coals  that  make  no  smoke  is  gr 

or  the  scientific  burning  of  coal, — what-  shorter,   the  prevention  of  smoke  wit 

ever  you  will, — is  rapidly  becoming  a  neces-  use  of  lower-grade -coals  is  beccxning  j 

sity  in  cities,  and  a  much-desired  consumma-  solute  necessity. 

tion  among  manufacturing  concerns.     It  is  The  methods  employed  toward  the  c 

a  necessity  in  cities  which  have  a  municipal  end  have  been  legislative,  so  far,  rathe 

standard  to  maintain.     It  is  desired  by  man-  educational.     The  American  dispositi 

ufacturers  because  it  contains  possibilities  of  express  its  wish  by  the  stilted  phraseol 

marvelous  reductions  in  fuel  cost.  the  statute  has  been  indulged  with  fr 

"  Smoke  prevention  "  here  is  used  instead  amounting    almost    to    profligacy.      A 

of  "  smoke  consumption,"  differentiating  the  same  time  popular  enlightenment  has 

new  method  from  the  old.     Formerly  the  conspicuous  for  its  paucity.     The  past 

belief  was  that  smoke-making  was  unavoid-  has  here  been  used  wittingly,  for  a  da 

able,  the  only  way  to  keep  it  from  besmirch-  better  methods  is  at  hand,  due  to  the  i 

ing  a  city  being  to  catch  and  burn  the  gases  ness  of  Paul  P.  Bird,  smoke  Inspect* 

in  the  stack.    Modern  science  shifts  the  cen-  smoke-begrimed  and  smoke-besmudgec 

ter  of  activity  to  the  firebox,  bums  the  gases  cago.     Chicago  is  a  horror  of  horrors 

before  they  form  into  smoke,  and  then  turns  as  smoke  consumption   is  concerned, 

this  to  account  in  reducing  the  fuel  bill.  the  dumping-ground  of  the  nation,  ani 

Actuated  by  a  desire  for  clean  cities,  the  sequently  having  to  consume  almost 

East,    some   years   ago,    enacted   ordinances  variety  of  coal  from  anthracite  to  1 

which  virtually  made  anthracite  coid  or  coke  Moreover,   in   Chicago   political    intr 

the  only  permitted   fuel.     The  West  aped  has  held  sway,  and  if  under  these  a 

the  East,  and  the  supply  of  anthracite  would  conditions  Mr.  Bird  can  do  anything  i 

not  go  around,  so  all  sections  took  to  a  grade  betterment  of  conditions  he  will  conur 

of    bituminous    coal    known    generically    as  medal   from   Congress  as  being  a  m 

"  Smokeless  "  and  specifically  as  "  George's  benefactor. 

Creek,"      "  Oceanic,"      "  Pocahontas,"      or  Mr.  Bird  has  assumed  that  even  j 

"  New  River."    The  increasing  demand  and  law  does  not  enforce  itself  and  that 

the   limited  production  made  prices  almost  will  not  correct   ignorance.      He  has 

prohibitive  to  the  generality  of  buyers.     Be-  gone  so  far  as  to  admit, — a  marvelous 

twecn  the  scarcity  of  coals  and  the  demand  in  administration, — that  no  general  ru 

for  clean  cities  the  citizens  had  an  uneasy  be  laid  down  for  burning  coal  without  s 

year  or  two,  and  then  they  began  to  study  Where  the  grades  consumed  range  a 

smoke  prevention  in  the  use  of  the  lower  way  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  h 

grades  of  coal.    The  movement  began  in  the  sulphur,  like  that  produced  in  Illinc 

West,  where  difiiculties  were  greatest, — the  has  taken  what  appears  to  be  the  very 

smoke   most   dense,    the   demand    for   clean  ble  position  that  the  best  course  is  to 

cities  most  keen,  and  the  price  of  smokeless  the  individual  conditions  in  the  steam-n 

coal  the  highest.     New  York  and  the  East  plant,  mapping  out  a  plan  for  each  of 

are  turning  over  the  same  subject,  because  who  desires  to  comply  with  the  public 

they  know  that,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  and  then  give  time  for  compliance.    li 

population  and  the  equally  rapid  growth  of  that  there  is  any  stubbornness  the  coui 

manufacturing  industries,  anthracite  and  the  called  upon  and  the  law  is  invoked, 

smokeless   bituminous   coals   will    not   long  complete    combustiox    means    s^ 

supply  the  demand.     Moreover,  these  coals  prevention 
will  not  l23t  always,  the  end  of  some  grades 

being  already  predicted  as  near.     The  East  Smoke  prevention,  which  has  been  s 

has  demanded  that  there  shall  be  no  let-down  ered  in  scientific  phraseology,  is  not  su 

in  municipal  cleanliness,  and  while  the  sup-  impossible  thing  after  all.     It  means  n< 
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loorc  than   the   complete  burning  of   fuel,  of  carbon  to  two  parts  of  oxygen.     It  has 
jnaicily  the  combustion  of  the  elements  in  a  been  found  that  the  hydro-carbons  will  A\s- 
fud  liberated  at  different  times  and  at  vary-    till  from  or  leave  the  coal  at  a  temperature 
log   degrees  of  temperature.     The  so-called  of  about  500  degrees  F.,  while  the  carbon- 
smokeless  coal  is  made  up  mainly  of  one  ele-    dioxide  will  be  distilled  from  the  coal  at  a 
oient,  while  the  smoidest  coal  is  composed  of  temperature  of  between  500  and  600  degrees 
several  elements,  all  of  which  bum  under  F.     It  has  been  found  also  that,  provided 
vistly  dissimilar   conditions.      Between   the  there  is  a  proper  mixture  of  air  of  equal 
extremes  there  are  all  possible  grades  of  coal  temperature,  this  volatile  matter  will  reach 
and  all  possible  degrees  of  smoke.     To  pre-  a  state  of  combustion  at  anywhere  from  600 
vent  the  higher  grade  of  coal  from  smoking  to  750  degrees,  this  depending  mainly  on  the 
is  00  trick  at  all.    To  prevent  the  lower,  or  fadlity  with  which  air  of  equal  temperature 
even  the  lowest,  grade  of  coal  is  a  matter  is  mixed  with  these  gases.    It  is  found,  how- 
only  of  conforming  conditions  to  meet  the  ever,  that  fixed  carbon  requires  a  temperature 
demands  of  the  most  difficult  elements  in  the  of  from  850  to  900  degrees  before  it  reaches 
coal  to  make  bum.  a  state  of  combustion.     Given,  therefore,  a 
Broadly  speaking,  all  ooal  is  made  up  of  five  coal  high  in  volatile  matter  and  comparative- 
elements, — viz.,  fixed  carbon,  volatile  matter  ly  low  in  fixed  carbon,  a  very  large  per- 
or  gas,  moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash.  The  higher  centage  of  the  burnable  elements  in  a  lump 
the  grade  of  coal  the  larger  the  percentage  of  of  coal  can  be  thrown  off  into  the  air,  with- 
fixed  carbon.     (Fixed  carbon  is  used  here  to  out  any  of  it  being  burned,  by  simply  raising 
distinguish  the  most  stable  part  of  the  coal  the  temperature  of  the  lump  of  coal  to  a 
from  the  carbon  contained  in  volatile  matter  point  where  this  volatile  matter  will  be  dis- 
or  gas.)      Because   fixed   carbon   will    not  tilled,  but  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
smok  and  is  easier  to  bum,  it  has  become  fixed  carbon  itself  below  the  point  of  igni- 
customary,  in  this  country,  to  grade  coal  ac-  tion.     In  fact,  this  is  in  reality  the  prind|de 
cording  to  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  it  con-  upon  which  gas  is  made  from  a  coal  hig^  in 
tains.    Thus,   anthracite   coal   is   gienerally  volatile  matter. 

conceded  to  be  the  highest  grade  in  existence,  There  is  hardly  a  household  in  the  United 
because  normally  it  contains  from  90  to  95  States  which  has  not  seen  the  demonstration 
per  cent,  usually  about  925^  per  cent.,  of  of  this  scientific  principle  of  coal  oonsump- 
find  carbon.  The  other  5  or  10  per  cent,  tion,  but  possibly  without  realizing  the  im- 
is  made  up  of  volatile  matter,  of  moisture,  portance  of  the  demonstration.  In  starting 
of  sulphur,  and  of  ash,  the  percentage  of  a  fire  in  an  ordinary  grate  it  is  very  often 
the  latter  being  very  small  indeed.  The  seen  that  a  pile  of  bituminous  coal  thrown 
next  higher  grade  of  coal  is  called  semi-  upon  a  burning  pile  of  kindling-wood  will 
bituminous,  and  ranges  from  70  to  85  per  give  off  a  dense  black  smoke  before  any  blaze 
cent  in  fixed  carbon.  Below  that  is  bitumi-  appears  in  the  coal.  This  merely  indicates 
nous  coal,  which  ranges  anywhere  from  40  that  the  heavy  hydro-carbons  are  escaping 
to  75  or  80  per  cent,  in  fixed  carbon,  and  from  the  coal  without  being  burned.  It  is  a 
below  bituminous  are  sub-bituminous  and  reasonable  assumption  that  if  the  tempera- 
lignite  coals,  the  latter  being  little  more  ture  of  this  grate  were  taken  at  the  time  it 
than  condensed  gas.  Aside  from  the  moisture,  would  be  below  6cx)  degrees.  As  the  tem- 
*^pbur,  and  ash  contained  in  these  coals,  peraturc  in  the  grate  naturally  rises,  there  i? 
^  of  a  lump  of  coal,  whether  it  be  lignite  occasionally  seen  a  flash  of  flame  in  the 
or  anthracite,  will  bum  under  proper  con^i-  smoke,  but  several  inches  above  the  coal  bed. 
tions.  The  only  question  is  to  find  a  method  It  is  an  uncertain  flickering  fire  that  seems 
of  bnnging  those  elements  up  to  a  point  to  have  no  foundation  at  all  and,  under  ordi- 
where  ignition  takes  place.  nary  circumstances,  would  be  very  hard  to 

WmcULTY   IN    CONSUMING   THE  VOLATILE     "P^*'"',  "^""7  ?^»^"  ^^''^  A'^J  °*  5*?™*=  ^"^ 

appear  for  an  mstant  and  then  disappear, 
only  to  reappear  again  after  a  few  seconds, 
As  far  as  smoke  prevention  is  concerned,  this  time  to  last  longer,  and  then  die  out 
^  only  troublesome  problem  is  burning  the  again,  to  appear  in  more  permanent  form  a 
^tile  matter.  This  is  variously  composed,  little  later  on.  The  observer  will  notice, 
^^opriang  mainly,  however,  hydro-carbons,  however,  if  his  attention  is  called  to  it,  that 
<^r  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  each  time  this  flame  appears  it  gets  nearer 
Ci'dMMHlioxide,  or  a  compound  of  one  part    and  nearer  to  the  bed  of  coals^  and  ivwaiV^^ 
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when  the  flame  becomes  permanent,  it  has  methods  which  would  permit  all  of  this  voli- 

form«d  a  juncture  practically  with  the  coal  tile  matter  to  gq  off  in  the  form  of  smoke,  it 

itself.     This  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  is  very  easy  to  see  that  they  could  lose  any- 

appearance  and  subsequent  development  of  where  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  coal 

the  combustion  of  this  escaping  volatile  mat-  through   the  smokestack  without  getting  i 

ter  from  the  coal.  particle  of  benefit  from  it.     This  coal  will 

When  the  flame  eventually  makes  a  con-  cost  delivered  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  or  $5 

nection   with    the  coal   pile,   and   especially  a  ton,  and  consequently  the  loss  can  be  any- 

when  it  appears  to  come  from  the  center  of  where  from  $1  to  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton.    It 

the  coal  pile,  any  one  taking  the  temperature  is  a  simple  case  of  arithmetic  to  multiply  this 

would  find  that  the  thermometer  registered  loss  by  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  day 

at  least  850  degrees  F.,  which  shows  that  the  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much 

fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  had  reached  a  state  of  money  the  big  coal  consumers  are  permitting 

ignition.  The  observer  of  a  grate-fire  will  also  to  fly  off  into  the  air  from  the  smokestack, 

notice  that  as  the  flame  increases  the  volume  and  how  much  it  would  mean  to  a  concern 

of  smoke  gradually  diminishes.    He  will  also  of  this  kind  if  it  were  permitted  to  bum  all 

notice  that  the  smoke  disappears  almost  com-  of  this  volatile  matter  and  consequently  avoid 

pletely  when  the  bed  of  coals  has  been  re-  this  tremendous  loss. 

duced  to  a  glowing  mass.    This  is  accounted  This,  of  course,  does  not  take  into  con- 

for  possibly  in  two  ways :  One  of  them  prob-  sideration  the  irreparable  damage  that  is  done 

ably  is  that  the  volatile  matter  has  escaped  to  the  household  furniture,  to  valuable  tapes- 

and  consequently  that  the  only  part  of  the  tries  and  libraries,  and  to  the  public  health 

coal  left  to  be  consumed  is  the  fixed  carbon,  by  these  poisonous  gases  being  discharged  intc 

or  it  might  indicate  that  the  temperature  in  the  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  homes  and 

the  grate  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  into  the  human  lungs.    It  was  not  considera- 

had  been   raised   to  a  point  where  the  air  tion  for  the  public  health  or  consideration 

mixing  with  the  volatile  matter  permitted  for  other  people's  property  which  caused  the 

its  consumption  concurrently  with  the  con-  manufacturing  concerns  to  begin  the  study 

sumption  of  the  fixed  carbon.  of  the  complete  combustion  of  coal.     The 

Under  these  circumstances,  smoke  preven-  best  ideas  which  have  been  introduced  and 
tion,  or,  if  you  care  to  phrase  it  thus,  the  which  have  been  made  practicable  were  given 
complete  combustion  of  the  coal,  resolves  it-  their  first  complete  test,  as  far  as  Chicago  is 
self  into  a  necessity  to  raise  the  temperature  concerned,  in  the  plant  of  the  Common- 
of  the  gas  to  a  point  of  ignition,  whether  the  wealth  Edison  Company  at  the  Harrison 
fire  be  "  fresh  "  or  "  old."  To  this  is  added  Street  Station  in  Chicago.  The  plan  was 
the  necessity  to  give  room  enough  for  the  worked  out  by  A.  Bement,  a  mechanical  en- 
mixing  of  this  gas  with  sufficient  air,  the  gineer,  and  by  W.  L.  Abbott,  the  engineei 
gases  and  the  oxygen  being  of  equal  tem-  in  charge  of  these  electrical  lighting  plants, 
perature,  that  combustion  may  be  accom-  The  design  of  the  firebox  and  the  location  oi 
plished.  the  boilers  were  arrived  at  after  a  prolongied 

series  of  experiments  based  upon  this  simple 

BUSINESS  ECONOMY  IN  SMOKE  PREVENTION.  •      •   i        i*  *  u                  -.   •                     *.     /      *^ 

pnnciple:  It  takes  a  certam  amount  of  space 

Assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  grate-fire  between  the  bed  of  the  fire  and  the  boiler  foi 

the  smoke  did  not  cease  to  appear  until  the  this  volatile  matter  or  gas  to  be  completely 

volatile  matter  had  entirely  escaped,  it  can  consumed.      When    the    experiments    were 

easily  be  seen  that  the  prevention  of  smoke  started  Mr.  Bement  and  Mr.  Abbott  did  not 

becomes  at  once  a  matter  of  tremendous  im-  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  whether  this  space 

portance  to  a  concern  which  burns  an  enor-  was  demanded  to  raise  the  temperature  oi 

mous  amount  of  coal  per  day.    Take,  for  in-  the  gas  or  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  the  gas 

stance,  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  Edi-  and  air.     In  fact,  they  are  not  quite  sure 

son  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  is  now,  I  which  of  these  necessities  govern,  and  on  that 

believe,  burning  in  the  neighborhood  of  2000  point  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  are 

tons  of  coal  per  day.    Another  example  can  at    variance.      However,    expert    engineers 

be  found  in  the  big  ocean  steamers,  which,  abroad,  especially  in  England,  have  reached 

according  to  the  last  report,  burn  about  1000  the  conclusion  that  the  raising  of  the  tcm- 

tons  of  coal  a  day.    If  these  big  coal  consum-  perature  of  gas  is  the  first  essential,  whQe 

ers  purchased  a  low-grade  coal  which  was*  the  proper  mixture  of  air  is  the  second.    Thu 

high  in  volatile  matter,  and  used  fire-hold  idea  was  brought  to  this  country  by  an  cngi- 
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O^uf  a  different  school  from  Mr.  Bement  is  merely  an  ordinary  oven  arrangement  the 

PIKbr.  Abbott, — ^viz.,  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Moss,  lining  of  which  can  be  heated,  and  into  which 

wtio  has  participated   in   numerous  experi-  the  volatile  matter  is  discharged,  where  the 

ments  of  this  kind  in   London  and   Edin-  temperature  is  raised  and  where  the  gas  is 

burgh.  mixed  with  air,  and  where  the  complete  com- 
bustion  takes  place,  the  heat  passing  from 

MORE  SPACE  BETWEEN  FIRE  AND  BOILER.  ,^.    .       .,  ^   k^;].,,     ':«oe     ,..K^^«  ;*    c  Z.a^A    .« 

that  to  the  boiler  pipes,  where  it  is  used  in 
But  whatever  the  scientific  principle  be-  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
hind  this  complete  combustion  of  the  volatile  This  whole  matter  is  more  or  less  tech- 
matter,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bement  nical  and  consequently  has  required  a  good 
and  Mr.  Abbott  was  to  give  a  certain  deal  of  study,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
;  amount  of  space,  not  less  than  nine  feet,  be-  even  the  expert  engineers  are  not  in  accord 
I  twccn  the  fire-grate,  or  the  place  where  the  as  to  what  produces  complete  combustion. 
•  coal  is  burning,  and  the  surface  of  the  boiler.  When  the  engineers  cannot  agree,  it  is  very 
i  ^Vhcther  temperature  has  anything  to  do  natural  that  the  men  employed  in  the  fire- 
with  the  burning  of  this  volatile  matter  or  room,  especially  the  unskilled  laborer,  could 
not,  it  is  very  clearly  established  that  if  this  not  be  expected  to  understand  the  principles 
volatile  matter  has  not  reached  the  stage  of  of  complete  combustion,  and  consequently 
combustion  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  when  a  city  tries  to  prevent  smoke  it  is  run- 
the  comparatively  cool  surface  pf  the  boiler  ning  up  against  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
tubes,  it  will  never  reach  a  state  of  com-  culties.  These  difficulties  increase  when  it  is 
bustion,  but  will  pass  off  through  the  flue  in  realized  that  popular  ideas  heretofore  have 
the  forai  of  smoke.  Where  a  boiler-room  been  very  vague  as  to  what  actually  caused 
eppment  will  permit  of  it,  it  is  a  simple  smoke.  Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that 
matter  to  raise  the  boiler  at  least  seven  feet  the  vast  majority  of  our  buildings  were  con- 
above  the  bed  of  the  coals,  and  thus,  by  giv-  structed  before  this  scientific  principle  gov- 
ing  plenty  of  room  for  the  mixture  of  air  erning  the  burning  of  coal  was  a  demon- 
with  the  volatile  matter,  smoke  will  be  prac-  strated  possibility.  Naturally  when  the 
tically  impossible  after  the  fire  has  once  been  architects  who  designed  these  buildings  had 
started ;  but  of  ten  buildings  are  so  constructed  no  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  was 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  this  required  between  the  firebox  and  the  boiler, 
amount  of  room  between  the  fire-grate  and  they  did  not  provide  room  enough  in  these 
the  boiler,  and  consequently  other  devices  buildings  for  the  installation  of  plants  that 
have  to  be  adopted.  would  be  smokeless.  These  buildings  have 
Mr.  Bement  and  Mr.  Abbott  decided  that  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  in 
longitude  was  as  good  as  altitude,  and  so  order  to  make  the  changes  that  are  now  re- 
thcy  placed  the  fire  near  the  front  end  of  the  quired  by  cities,  especially  where  low-grade 
boiler  and  permitted  the  gas  to  pass  back-  coals  are  consumed,  not  only  the  renting 
^ard  under  the  boiler,  but  this  was  pre-  space  would  be  cut  down,  but  the  changes 
vented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cool  themselves  would  require  such  a  heavy  ex- 
surface  by  lining  the  under  portion  of  the  penditure  that  the  building  owner  would 
boiler  with  a  fireproof  tile  which  would  ab-  hesitate  before  accepting  a  scientific  state- 
sorb  and  retain  heat  much  more  easily  than  ment  as  to  what  was  required, 
^'ould  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  in  which  cold 

„.»..,                      ,      ^1         •        1    ^-              T       .U  CITY  REGULATION  OF  SMOKE. 

^ater  was  constantly  circulating.     In   the 

<^  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plant  at  AVhen    these   difficulties   are   summed   up 

Harrison  Street  in   Chicago   fully  fourteen  and  are  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  seen  at 

fet  has  been  given  between  the  front  of  the  once  that  the  city  which  endeavors  to  pre- 

nrebox  and    the    point    where    the    volatile  vent  the  making  of  smoke  will  have  to  show 

matter  comes  in  contact  with  the  cool  surface  that  there  is  something  besides  civic  pride 

^\  the  boiler.     This  plan  has  worked   ad-  back  of  the  campaign  for  smoke  prevention, 

mirably,  and  although,  as  stated,  this  com-  It  will  have  to  show  the  owners  of  the  build- 

P*ny  bums  about  2000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  ings   that   it   is   dollars   and   cents   in   their 

fbere  is  never  seen,  at  any  time,  the  slightest  pockets  not  only  now  but  for  an  intermina- 

bit  of  smoke  coming  from  any  one  of   the  ble   time   in   future   before   any   compliance 

5^8cb  of  the  central   power  station.     Dr.  with  the  popular  will  can  be  expected  on  this 

Moss  has  obteined  equally  satisfactory  results  score.    A  great  many  owners  of  buildings  of 

by  using  whit  b  called  a  Dutch  oven.    This  this  kind  have  made  no  secret  oi  t\\t\T  ^2&\. 
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policy  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  pay  the  occa-  partment.     If,  at  the  expiration  of  this  ret- 

sional  fine  than  it  is  either  to  put  in  an  auto-  sonable  time,  the  chimney  was  still  smokng^ 

matic  stoker  or  to  make  a  change  in  the  fire-  and  no  progress  had  been  made  toward  dx 

room   equipment.      In   view   of   these   diffi-  installation  of  a  new  system  which  wooU 

culties,  the  acts  of  some  cities  have  been  little  avoid  smoke,  the  law  would  be  invoked  ml 

short  of  ludicrous.     The  fact  that  the  East-  the  maximum  ]>enalty  of  the  law  would  be 

crn  cities  have  been  able  to  accomplish  very  assessed. 

much  in  the  way  of  smoke  prevention  is  not        In  making  these  suggestions  Mr.  Bird  ml 

by  any  means  a  criterion  as  to  what  other  his  advisory  board  took  into  oonsidenttioi 

cities  can  do.    For  one  thing,  anthracite  coal  that  the  grade  of  coal  used  makes  the  greil- 

in  the  East,  where  transportation  costs  are  est  possible  diflFerence  in  whether  a  chinui^ 

comparatively  low,  can  be  bought  almost  as  will  smoke  or  not.     For  instance,  where  mt- 

cheaply,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  being  thracite  and  semi-anthracite  coal  is  used,  k 

considered,  as  the  bituminous  coals,  on  which  requires  practically  no  effort  to  avoid  smok. 

the  transportation  charges  are  high.    More-  They  realized  that  small  sizes  of  coal  ban 

over,  the  people  of  the  East  have  become  ac-  freely  while  the  larger  sizes  bum  more  slow- 

customed  to  using  anthracite  coal  and  will  ly.     They  realized  that  if  all  fine  coal  ii 

consent  to  use  no  other.    That  Is  a  peculiar-  used,  or  if  all  large-sized  coal  is  used,  it  i 

ity  of  human  nature  which  it  is  not  easy  to  comparatively  easy  to  adjust  conditions  fl 

explain,    but    nevertheless    is    a    peculiarity  that  smoke  will  not  be  made,  but  if  fine  wi 

which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  large  coal,  or  what  is  known  as  run-of-fluni 

people,  once  accustomed  to  using  one  grade  coal,  is  used  in  a  firebox,  the  very  fact  dul 

of  coal,  will  seldom  if  ever  take  up  any  other  the  different  sizes  burn  unequally  tends  t 

grade.     The  futility  of  merely  placing  an  produce  more  smoke,  and  consequently  th 

ordinance  on  the  law  books  of  a  city  has  difficulties  of  smoke  prevention  become  moK 

been  demonstrated   by  the   fact   that   Pitts-  serious.     It  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  fa 

burg,    Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    and    Chicago  a  city  to  demand  that,  after  a  boiler-nxM 

have  not  been   able  to  make  the   slightest  equipment  has  been  suited  to  the  consumptioi 

headway  against  the  tremendous  production  of  a  certain  size  of  coal,  that  size  shall  b 

of  smoke.  burned   in   future,  because  to-day  it  is  A 

It  is  only  now  that  Chicago  is  beginning  easiest  possible  thing  to  buy  any  size  of  OM 

to  gain  any  ground,  and  this  is  due  to  the  that  one  wants.     In  fact,  the  large  percent 

fact  that  Mr.  Bird,  the  smoke  inspector,  has  age  of  coal  mines  to-day  are  producing  il 

adopted  entirely  new  tactics.      In  the  first  different  sizes  from  screenings  up  to  six-ind 

place.  Mayor  Busse  has  spent  his  whole  life  lump.     Consequently,  a  boiler-room  equi| 

in  the  coal  business  and  knows  more  or  less  ment  that  is  adjusted  to  the  burning  of  an 

about  smoke  prevention.    He  appointed  Mr.  size  of  coal,  either  screenings,  nut,  or  luin 

Bird,  who  is  a  practical  man,  and  then  ar-  coal  from  one  and  one-half  to  six  inches,  ci 

ranged   to   give   him  an   advisory   board   of  be  supplied  with  that  particular  size  of  fw 

three  expert  engineers.    Among  them  is  Mr.  with  the  least  possible  difficulty. 
Bement,    who    designed    the    plant    for    the        The   principle  of  combustion   thus  bcif 

Commonwealth   Edison  Company.     Shortly  clearly  understood  by  the  consumer,  the  a 

after  taking  office  Mr.  Bird  announced  that  parent  need  of  smoke  prevention  being  undt 

he  did  not  propose  at  once  to  fine  the  owner  stood  by  cities  and  by  the  consumers  thci 

of  a   building   the   chimney   of   which   was  selves,  and  especially  the  tremendous  savii 

smoking.     He  said  that  he  would  go  into  the  from  complete  combustion  of  coal  being  u 

fireroom  of  the  offending  building  and  would  derstood,  it  seems  very  natural  that  in  t 

study  conditions.    He  and  his  advisory  board  course  of  another  generation  smokeless  dti 

would  then  map  out  a  plan  for  the  preven-  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exceptio 

tion  of  smoke,  taking  into  consideration  the  This  is  an  optimistic  outlook,  but  it  sea 

grade  of  coal  habitually  burned.     He  would  to  be  warranted   by  the  one  thing  whi 

submit  this  plan  free  of  cost  to  the  owner  would  make  this  consummation  possible,- 

of  the  building  and  would  give  a  reasonable  the  fact  that  complete  combustion  of  coal 

length  of  time  for  the  compliance  of  the  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  long  run  for  t! 

owner  with  these  requirements  of  the  city  de-  man  who  owns  the  building. 


THE   GOVERNMENT  AS   A  SPENDER. 

BY  ERNEST  G.   WALKER. 

r^ONGRESS,  holding  the  pursestrings,  has  piles,  5^0  feet  high,  reaching  from  the  mon- 

determined  the  national  disbursements  ument's  foundation  to  its  ver>'  top. 

for  the  fiscal  year  of  1908-1909.     It  recently  To  count  a  billion  silver  dollars,  the  best 

adjourned  with  a  world   record   for  voting  Treasury  expert,  working  eight  hours  every 

public  money,    and    the   executive   and    the  business  day,  would  require  a  century  and 

administrative  authorities  are  dutifully  cer-  three  years  more. 

tain  to  score  a  new  world  record  in  spending  Where  will  all  this  money  go?     It  was 

die  unprecedented  total.  appropriated   through   fourteen   great  supply 

This  annual  chapter  in  budgets  reads  large  bills,  under  more  or  less  arbitrary  classifica- 

Bi  every  line.     It  was  as  ambitious  in  its  be-  tions.     The  disbursements  may  be   roughly 

ginning  as  it  has  been  in  its  ending.     The  grouped  in  three  grand  divisions,  as  follow^s: 

procedure  was  begun  last  September,  when    Postal   Service ?j25.ooo.<)oo 

^»'.l  k..  ^o:^:  1     u  u     L  1  ^      Military    Service ."ioo.ooo.ooo 

oflicial  by  otticial,  bureau  by  bureau,  depart-   other  government  service 225,000,000 

mcnt  by  department,  contributed  to  building  ,    , 

op  the  book  of  estimates,  till  it  comprised  700  millions  in  salaries  and  pensions. 

broad  pages  of  federal  print.  When  the  The  bi-monthly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  dis-  pay-rolls  figure  tremendously  in  all  three 
pitched  wagon-loads  of  those  documents  to  totals.  Employed  by  the  Government,  draw- 
thc  Capitol,  they  constituted  formal  and  ing  a  regular  stipend,  will  be  more  than  half 
offidal  notice  that  almost  $1,100,000,000  a  million  men  and  women, — more  than  could 
would  be  required  of  Congress  at  that  ses-  be  assembled  with  any  comfort  in  the  ten 
aon  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  square  miles  of  the  original  District  of  Co- 
Government,  lumbia.    Twenty  thousand  disbursing  agents, 

Probably  a  more  valiant  defense  of  the  scattered  through  every  State  and  Territory 

Treasury  was  never  made  and  possibly  none  and  in  every  insular  dependency,  will  be  oc- 

was  ever  less  successful.     Designs  upon  the  cupied  in  handing  out  the  pay-envelopes  to 

national  strong-box  multiplied  and  were  sup-  this  tax-consuming  host, 

ported  by    Congressional    majorities.      The  The  salaries  of  almost  500  Senators  and 

ten-thousand-dollar  items  grew  into  hundred-  Representatives  will  approximate  $4,000,000, 

thousand-dollar  items.     Millions  were  piled  without   including   mileage   and    other   per- 

upoo  millions,  heedless  of  all  watchdog  warn-  quisites.     But  there  are  something  like  300,- 

inp,  until  at  last  the  towering  total  of  ten  000  persons  in  "  the  Executive  Civil  Service 

Sgurcs,  solitary  and  alone  among  the  high  of  the  United  States."     Ninety  per  cent,  of 

pwks    of    Government     expenditures,     was  these  are  employed  outside  the  city  of  Wash- 

raichcd.  ington.      While   a   considerable   portion   arc 

Treasury  officials  are  at  a  loss  for  descrip-  clerks  of  various  grades  and  capacities,  whose 

tions  that  will  bring  the  billion-dollar  term  duties  are  multifarious,  the  60,000  and  odd 

within  the  average  mental  grasp.     The  sum  postmasters   are   included,   as   also   scientists 

will  require  every  penny  from  customs,   in-  and   experts,   customs  and   internal   revenue 

temal  taxes,  and  postal  supplies.    It  will  also  collectors   and   their  thousands   of  deputies, 

<lrain  low  the  quarter-billion  reservoir  of  sur-  laborers   skilled   and    unskilled,    law   officers 

plus.   It  is  almost  one-third  of  all  the  money  ranging  from  bailiffs  to  United  States  attor- 

wthe  land,  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  neys  and  judges, — all  whose  places  come  un- 

thc  cargoes  and  carloads  of  annual  exports,  der  the  classified  civil  service  or  make  up  the 

wd  only  $200,000,000  less  than  the  value  of  fruit  on  the  tree  of  patronage. 

>I1  our  imports.  The  military  rolls,  always  large,  are  larger 

A  billion  of  money  in  twenty-dollar  yellow  this  year,  since  the  pay  of  every  man  who 

Ittcb  would  weigh  over  seventy  tons.    Com-  carries  a  musket  or  wears  shoulder  straps  has 

pactly  stacked  against  the  Washington  Mon-  been  materially  increased.     At  the  head  of 

wncnt,  they  would  make  twenty-five  separate  the  military  list  are  4000  active  and  900  re- 

67 
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tired  army  officers,  followed  by  70,000  pri-  to  the  sun.     There  are  39,000  rural  md 

vates,  the  latter  representing  the  authorized  routes  and  as  many  rural  carriers,  who  wH . 

enlisted  strength  to  which  the  army  will  be  require  $30,000,000  from  the  postal  revenoai, 

recruited  before  many  months  go  by.  for  delivering  mail  at  the  farmer's  door;  \^ 

Then  comes  the  navy  force,  distributed  at  000  drivers  on  as  many  "  star  routes,"  Ofdf 

yards  and  stations  on  both  coasts,  and  aboard  which  coaches  and  buckboards  with  mail  wiff 

ships  of  war,  cruising  in  nearly  every  ocean  travel  more  than   100,000,000  miles,  at  in 

of  the  world.    They  number  2500  active  and  average  expense  to  the  Government  of  molt 

750  retired  navy  officers  and   36,000  blue-  than  7  cents  a  mile. 

jackets,  of  whom  6000  are  just  entering  the  The  Postoffice  Department  does  not  pif 
service  under  provision  of  the  last  Naval  its  administrative  force  of  1000  persons,  em- 
Appropriation  law.  There  are  330  officers  ployed  at  Washington.  The  general  Gof^ 
and  8500  enlisted  marines;  250  active  and  60  ernment  attends  to  that  on  an  entirely  sept- 
retired  officers  and  1 500  men  of  the  Revenue  rate  account.  But  the  department  docs  pif 
Cutter  Service.  working  forces  of  tens  of  thousands,  whowffl 

Pensioners  of  all  our  wars,  approximating  take  a  billion  pieces  monthly  from  boxes  inJ 

1,000,000  people,  will   draw  $175,000,000  other  mail  receptacles  and  speed  these  to  do* 

out  of  the  public  funds  that  Congress  has  tinations  among  90,000,000  people.    Thoe 

just  appropriated.     About  800,000  are  for-  nimble-fingered,  well-disciplined   soldiers  of 

mer  soldiers, — all  but  100,000  Civil  War  in-  the  postal  armies  are  handling  700,000  le^ 

valids.    Their  annual  pension,  paid  quarterly,  ters  and  postal  cards  and  making  out  200,000 

averages  close  to  $200  a  year.     The  rest,  domestic  money  orders  for  every  hour  of  the 

some  200,000,  are  widows.  twenty-four. 

But  the  vast  pay-roll  does  not  end  here.        On  the  postal  roster  are  27,000  city  ctr- 

At  least  200,000  more  people  concerned  in  riers  and  an  equal  number  of  clerks  in  oflfco 

governmental  activities  will  draw  compensa-  of  the  first  and  second  class.    Many  of  these 

tion  therefor,  chiefly  contractors  and  laborers,  are  to  have  a  promotion  forthwith,  by  the 

THE  POSTAL  BUDGET.  '••'«^*'°"  ^  Congtts,,  and  an  additjond  $I00 

a  year.  Besides  its  postmasters,  the  depart- 
Quite  one-quarter  of  the  billion  dollars  is  ^ment  is  paying  this  year  2000  assistant  post- 
easily  segregated.  It  is  the  money  for  the  masters,  10,000  clerks  in  third-class  offices, 
support  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  greatest  of  17,000  railway  mail  clerks,  4000  special  d^ 
all  the  federal  utilities  and  the  service  closest  livery  messengers,  and  25,000  mechanics, 
to  all  the  people.  The  Postoffice  Department  The  pay-roll  for  watchmen,  messengers,  and 
is  a  little  government  by  itself ;  for  it  collects  laborers  exceeds  $700,000. 
nearly  all  the  revenues  it  needs  and  disburses  Congress  has  placed  the  Postal  Service  ofi 
them  without  intervention  from  the  Treas-  a  more  generous  basis  than  ever.  The  dcfi 
ury  Department.  The  cash  tills  at  every  cit  will  be  large,  much  larger  than  the  $i3i 
stamp-window  are  emptied  into  one  common  000,000  deficit  for  the  year  just  closed.  Tb 
postal  fund.  The  Postmaster-General,  not  Postmaster-General  warned  Congress  agains 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  honors  the  this  to  no  purpose.  When  the  uplift  of  cos 
requisitions  and  draws  the  warrants.  The  for  the  service  was  apparent  he  pleaded  fo 
income,  as  a  rule,  approximates  the  outgo,  authority  to  establish  a  rural  parcels  post 
but  whatever  is  lacking  to  meet  the  postal  He  demonstrated  that  if  only  fifty  pound 
budget  of  $223,000,000  this  year  will  come,  was  transported  daily  on  each  route  it  woul 
as  heretofore,  from  the  general  revenues.  obliterate  the  great  postal  deficit  loomin 
The  postal  budget,  a  record  breaker,  will  ahead.  No  additional  equipment  would  h 
be  disbursed  through  thousands  of  channels,  needed.  The  income  would  be  clear  profit 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Postal  Service, — its  But  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  set  up  a 
force  of  355  inspectors, — will  alone  cost,  experimental  service  in  one  county, 
with  their  clerks,  their  traveling  expenses,  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  military  expendi 
rewards  for  yeggmen,  almost  $1,000,000.  tures 
Railroad  companies,  hauling  mail  over  more 

than  3000  different  lines,  will  get  $50,000,-        The  military  account  is  larger  than  eve 

000  of  the  money  before  the  fiscal  year  is  up.  before  in  time  of  peace,  and  has  been  rard 

The  aggregate  of  travel  by  mail  trains  in  that  exceeded   when   the  nation   was  engaged  ii 

time  will  exceed  400,000,000  miles, — a  dis-  strife  at  arms.     In  the  most  comprchcnsiv 

tancc  greater  than  two  round-trip  journeys  sense  Congress  voted  for  this  account  at  it 
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leoent  session  $500,000,000,  or  one-half  the  sailor,    marine,    and    rcvcnuc-cuttcr   private 

I  Md  of  all  the  budget,  and  approximately  was  increased  $5  a  month ;  of  their  officers 

r  tbt  sum  will  be  expended  for  wars  past  and  $500  a  year.     Two  new  Dreadnoughts,  in- 

;  prospective  during  the   fiscal  year  just  be-  stead  of  four,  were  authorized,  each  of  the 

''  ginning.  It  covers  the  deficiencies;  liquidates  floating  fortresses  to  cost  for  hull,  armament, 

^5,000,000  of  interest  for  the  public  debt, —  machinery,  and  equipage  close  to  $10,000,- 

incunred  in  war  operations, — supplies  nearly  000.     The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  for 

$60,000,000  for  the  sinking  fund ;  furnishes  such  a  ship,  including  repairs  and  pay  of  of- 

$10,000,000  needed  to  replete  the  pension  ficers  and  men,  who  must  be  supplied  as  fast 

fund,  and  $163,000,000  more   for  current  as  the  ships  are  commissioned,  will  approxi- 

pension  demands ;  assures  $6,000,000  to  sup-  mate  $1,000,000.     The  navy  now  compre- 

port  the  score  of  State  and  national  homes  hends  fifty-odd  ships,  built  and  building,  of 

for  invalid  soldiers;  builds  and  maintains  ar-  which  thirty-one  are  heavy  ships-of-war.  Sev- 

scnals,  armories,  and  navy  yards ;  allows  $2,-  eral  of  these  are  about  to  be  commissioned  or 

000,000  toward  the  support  of  the  militia;  will  go  into  commission  within  a  couple  of 

keep  big  guns  frowning  from  emplacements  years,   which  means  that   the  navy  mainte- 

at  every  important  harbor,  from  San  Juan  nance  item  must  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds, 

and  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  Good  judges  say  that  the  $150,000,000  mark 

Manila,  and,  finally,  puts  the  army  and  navy  will  be  reached  in  half  a  decade, 

nearer  that  standard  of  war  efficiency,  which  Even  the  navy  deficiencies,  not  carried  in 

b  said  to  make  for  peace.  the  regular  budget,  are  mounting  to  many 

The  ramifications  of  military  expenditures  millions  at  every  session.      Four  years  ago 

extend  to  Government  enterprises  of  a  purely  Congress  prohibited  the  making  of  deficien- 

dvilian  character,  such  as  the  improvement  of  cies  by  officials  of  the  executive  departments 

harbors  to  accommodate  our  largest  ships  of  and  attached  penal  clauses  thereto.     But  the 

war.   The  roadsteads  at  Hilo,  in  the  island  army  and  the  navy  are  exempted.    The  defi- 

of  Haw'aii ;  at  Santiago,  where  there  is  a  ciency  item  for  navy  coal  at  the  recent  session 

coaKng   station;    at    Pensacola;    the    East  was  $2,700,000, — a  little  more  than  half  the 

Branch  of  the  Potomac,  near  Washington,  amount  of  the  coal  bill   for  the  battleship 

and  harbors  at  two  or  three  other  places  are  fleet  on  its  voyage  around  the  world, 

bring  deepened  beyond  commercial  require-  ^^^^^^^  disbursements. 
oents  for  the  advantage  of  the  navy. 

?hrt  of  the  fourteen  annual  budgets  per-  An  outline  of  the   disbursements  making 

tain  exclusively  to  past  and  prospective  mili-  up  the  remaining  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 

tai>'  operations,  but  include  only  a  portion  of  can  be  had  from  a  table  of  the  other  appro- 

thc  expenditures    just    enumerated.      The  priations  as  follows: 

aiDounts  carried  on  these  several  appropria-    ..gHcuiturai  bin  ni.072.ioo        ^^^I^'^i^ 

tion  laws  for  the  current  year,  and  the  m-  Diplomatic  and  Consu- 

crcases  for  each  of  those  laws  over  the  previ-  District  of  Columbia  lii'ii     i'o'iit'ogs            •322.930 

OUS  fival  vp-ir    «;tand  •  Indian    bill     9,253.347  •871.729 

uuMiscai  )ear,  srana.  r«^^«.^,       Legislative    hill 32.8.33.821  707,488 

»«..  Kill  torooooiT  •iftftirffft'^    Sundry   Civil   bill    112,937.313  2,168,102 

i™'^      fSS'SIH^          ^o?-?03  978  l><>flcloncy  bills    (3).             59,995,973            46  848,075 

JJ3«    .     •••^•,.'. nS?y?5S              oIVoi42  IVrmanont       appropri- 

rortiflcatlons  bill 9,317,145              2,419.134  *|q                     *'*'                l-»4  104  2n-»              4  ^n7  «7-» 

MUitiry  Academy   bill.  845.634  •1.084,069         ^''^°*   i.>4,lJ4,J»o  4.^^)^.})^o 

^ion  bill    103.053,000  16,910,000         ^    ^otal     $394,581,986  $55..-.46.927 

^  Total    $391,260,511          $58,596,782  "  ^^^^'^ase. 

•t>ecreaso.  From  this  list  of  titles  indicating  ordinary 

Interest,    sinking    fund,    deficiencies,    ar-  Government  expenditures  must  be  deducted 

sfnals,  armories,  soldiers*  homes,  and  militia  about  $150,000,000  for  the  military  account 

are  carried  on  other  budgets,  and  would  es-  as  classified.    Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 

ape  the  attention  of  the  casual   reader  of  the  sinking  fund,  both  carried  on  the  perma- 

railitary  items  of  expenditure.     Many  of  the  nent  appropriations,  make  half  of  that  sum. 

"jcrcases  which    Congress    voted   during  a  They  are  items  which  Chairman  Tawney,  of 

billion-dollar  session  were   for   making  the  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  char- 

>nDy  and  the  navy  more  formidable.     The  acterizes  as  charges  "  on  acount  of  wars." 

campaigns  for  the  increased   size  and   effi-  The  federal  Government's  contribution  to 

OflKy  of  the  two  military  arms  were  con-  the  development  of  agriculture  is  shown  in 

ducted  aggressively  and,  on  the  whole,  sue-  the  $11,000,000  total  of  the  Agricultural  bill. 

cessfuUy.  The  pay  of  every  enlisted  soldier.  That  pays  for  the  Weather  Bureau  Service, 
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the  Forest  Service,  and  many  scores  of  farm  and  Geodetic  Survey,  It  likewise  '^arrkr 
and  soil  investigations  that  occupy  a  small  most  appropriations  for  public  works,  whtf 
army  of  experts.  They  are  soil  physicists,  are  taking  many  millions  annually  from  dr' 
entomologists,  biologists,  chemists  in  many  Treasury.  This  year  it  will  be  dose  to  $75^' 
branches,  plant  pathologists,  crop  technolo-  000,000,  and  may  far  exceed  that  sum.  IIk 
gists,  taxonomists,  and  many,  many  more.  Panama  Canal  project,  which  will  wed  tlr 
They  duplicate  some  investigations  and  ex-  two  oceans  and  make  real  the  dream  of  oen- 
periments  that  State  governments  are  con-  turies,  leads  all  the  public-works  items.  It 
ducting.  None  the  less,  the  service  is  close  is  now  costing  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  the 
to  the  people  and  very  popular  with  the  rate  will  be  larger  as  the  enterprise  pro- 
farmer  vote.  North  and  South.    The  cost  has  gresses. 

been  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace.     Ten  years        Dredges  and  derricks  and  like  equipment 

ago  it  was  less  than  half  the  present  figure,  now  dot  almost  every  navigable  inland  wate^ 

The  Diplomatic  bill  pays  the  salaries  of  way.    They  constitute  the  outward  cvidenoe 

ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  and  meets  of  the  Government's  activity  in  river  and  bar- 

divers  expenses  incident  to  the  foreign  serv-  bor  improvements,  comprising  600  projects 

ice.  under    the    supervision    of   army   engineea 

In  the  business  of  conducting  a  municipal-  The  engineers  are  spending  about  $2S)000,- 

ity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Congress  au-  000  of  Government  money  this  year.    Of 

thorized   the  disbursement   of  $10,000,000,  this  $18,000,000  is  under  continuing  ooo- 

but  half  of  that  sum  is  collected  by  taxation  tracts   for  building  breakwaters,   deepening 

in   the  District,   which  sum  should   be  ac-  channels,    excavating    turning    basins,   and 

credited  as  national  revenue.    These  are  the  otherwise  extending  navigation  facilities  al- 

only  direct  taxes  levied  since  188 Si  and  are  culated  to  encourage  trade.     There  are  still 

collected   through    local   municipal   authori-  Congressional  authorizations  for  eighty-five 

ties.  projects,  to  cost  $31,000,000,  which  must  be 

The  Indian  bill  represents  the  sentimental  paid    for  by  this  or  the  next  Congress. 
side  of  legislation  and  includes  a  large  civil        There  never  was  a  time  before  when  the 

service  for  the  education,  support,  and  wel-  Government  was  building  so  extensively  and 

fare  of  a  multitude  of  vanishing  tribes,  most  so  expensively  as  now.     Omitting  new  and 

of  them  on  reservations  in  the  West.  modem  lighthouses,  rising  on  every  shoal  and 

The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  danger  point  where  the  mariners  are  not  ade 

bill  supplies  the  administrative  force  for  most  quatcly  protected,  the  trowel  and  the  ham 

of    the    Washington    departments,    for    the  mer  and  saw  are  erecting  structures  in  hun 

Army,    Navy,    and    Postoffice    departments  dreds  of  towns  and  cities  that  will  fumisi 

among  the  rest.     It  is  sometimes  called  "  the  an  ocular  demonstration  to  the  citizen  of  hi 

engine-room  force."     Its  numerical  strength  Government.     A  law  has  just  passed  tha 

is  more  than  25,000  clerks  and  officials.  They  assures  515  new  postoffices,  courthouses,  an< 

are  the  Government  employees  of  whom  it  is  custom-houses  all  the  way  from   Maine  t 

said   that   none  die  and    few   resign.     The  California.     It  will  double  the  number  c 

records  also  show  that  the  salaries  of  this  public    buildings,    toward    the    erection    c 

faithful,  patient  force  are  rarely  raised,  for,  which  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treai 

with  all  the  increase  in  their  numbers  with  ury  will  spend  this  year  close  to  $i5,ooo,O0( 

the  growth  of  the  Government  business,  the  T*he  money  goes  in  part  for  sites,  which  con 

total  of  the  "  Legislative  "  bill  is  hardly  a  mand  fancy  prices  when  the  Government  : 

third  larger  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  a  buyer,  and  in  some  part  for  enlarging  an 

same  measure  carries  the  compensation  for  all  extending   old    buildings   which    the    publi 

Congress  and  its  legion  of  employees  and  for  service  has  outgrown, 
most  of  the  federal  courts.  , 

THE   GOVERNMENT  S  RECEIPTS. 
UNCLE  SAM's  BIG  PUBLIC  WORKS.  c         J-  i      *  J       -ir  r        -.u 

bpending  unprecedented  millions  for  thcs 

The  Sundry  Civil  is  the  great  odds-and-  and    hundreds   of   other    items,    where    wi 

ends  appropriation,  but  it  has  swelled  in  ag-  Uncle  Sam  get  the  money? 
gregate  and   importance  as  the  years  have        The  postal  revenues  and  the  Postal  Sen 

passed.     Big  bureaus  are  provided  for  from  ice  can  well  he  eliminated  from  the  answe: 

this  budget,  particularly  the  Geological  Sur-  In  round  numbers,  $1,000,000  comes  jing^in 

vey,    which    conducts   operations   in    nearly  through    the   customs-houses   every   businei 

every  State  and  Territory,  and  the  Coast  day.     A  year  ago  it  was  almost  $1,000,00 
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dar  day,  but  times  have  changed.  congress  and  the  estimates, 
iai  and  industrial  depression  has 

panied  by  a  falling  off  in  imports,  The  House  organization  is  built  to  curb 
IS  a  falling  off  in  duties.  It  is  a  extravagant  tendencies.  The  Appropriations 
I  campaign  year.  That  always  Committee,  which  prepares  and  handle3 
iness  unfavorably,  and  if  it  does  about  half  of  the  annual  budgets, — and  keeps 
imports  this  year,  as  usually  a  supervision  over  all  of  them,  because  it  has 
c  prospective  revision  of  the  tariff  jurisdiction  over  all  deficiencies  whatso- 
«  such  an  effect.  ever, — is  composed  of  seventeen  seasoned, 
lal  modern  years  nearly  another  steady  men.  It  is  now  the  big  committee  of 
comes  in  every  business  day  for  the  House  and  its  membership  is  very  care- 
axes.  These  represent  chiefly  fully  selected.  The  law  requires  that  the 
d  as  a  tax  on  distilled  and  malted  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  esti- 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  for  spe-  mates  by  October  15,  in  ample  time  for  print- 
s,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  those  ing,  so  that  this  and  other  appropriation  com- 
Thesc  internal-revenue  totals  are  mittees  of  the  House,  where  all  bills  affect- 
much  the  same  influences  as  de-  ing  the  revenues  must  originate,  can  have  the 
)tal  of  customs  dues.  In  the  last  information  by  December, 
iths  they  fell  to  $260,000,000.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations, — or 
us  other  sources  of  federal  reve-  some  subcommittee  thereof, — is  in  almost  j 
irge  sums.  They  are  hardly  more  daily  session  from  the  time  that  Congress  con- 
rts,  however,  when  the  Govern-  venes.  It  conducts  comprehensive  and  care- 
antic  operations  are  considered,  ful  hearings,  at  which  the  estimates  for  fu- 
ids  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  ture  expenditures  are  reviewed.  Hundreds 
,000,000,  practically  all  of  which  of  witnesses  are  called,  including  cabinet  of- 
rcd  to  the  fund  for  agricultural  ficers.  The  President  is  alone  exempt.  The 
mc  in  every  State  and  Territory, —  committee  took  3000  printed  pages  of  testi- 
fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  mony  at  the  last  session.  The  Naval  Affairs 
racts.  The  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  which  prepares  the  Naval  bill ;  the 
same  sum  in  realty  and  personal  Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  prepares 
£  which  IS  spent  on  the  Washing-  the  Army  and  the  Military  Academy  bills; 
government.  Miscellaneous  re-  the  Agricultural,  Indian,  Postoflice  and  For- 
i  other  sources,  including  patent  eign  Affairs  committees,  that  prepare  the  re- 
nake  about  $60,000,000.  spective  appropriation  bills  within  their  juris- 

S  YEAR'S  BALANCE  SHEET.  '^'"•°"^'     P™^f' y    ^°^'^.  ^    ™^y    ^^OMS»n^ 

pages  more.     In  every  mstance  there  was  a 

estimates  are  made  of  what  the  determined  effort  to  scale  the  estimates  for 

'ill  be  for  this  billion-dollar  year,  the  various  budgets. 

probably  will  not  exceed  $600,-  The  Speaker  keeps  a  hand  on  all  appropria-                    | 
irith  the  postal  revenues  it  will  be  tion  work.    If  he  fixes  a  limit  for  a  bill,  it  is 
00  more.     The  exact  appropria-  reasonably  certain   that   the  committee  will 
ng  the  entire  session  were  $1,008,-  comply.    He  is,  perhaps,  less  influential  in  re- 
Phis  included  deficiencies,  some  of  straining  the  House  from  increasing  a  budget                    \ 
e  used  before  this  fiscal  year  be-  by  the  amendment  process,  but,  in  the  main, 
the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  will  re-  his  wishes  prevail  even  there.    He  follows  the 
:  the  same,  because  other  deficien-  measures  through  the  Senate,  where  increases                    ^ 
be  provided   for  this  year,  when  are  invariably  made,  some  for  "  trading  pur-                    \ 
ext  assembles.  poses."     While  he  is  never  a  conferee,  the                    1 
spect,  therefore,  remains  for  a  defi-  Speaker  watches  proceedings  in  conference,                     ■ 
0,000,000  before  June  30,    I909»  and  not  infrequently  gives  the  word  that  a 
I,  which  will  be  far  and  away  the  certain  proposed  appropriation  must  not  be 
rficit  of  any  year  since  the  Civil  allowed.      His   influence   in    that   regard    is 

meet  it  the  Treasury  has  a  $240,-  potent.    His  efforts  during  the  period  of  final 

irplus,  which  should  suffice.     If  it  adjustment  of  the  big  supply  measures  save 

i^,  there  remains  the  expedient  of  the  Government  from  many  millions  of  ex- 

ids.  penditures. 
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THE  NEW  METHODIST  BISHOPS. 


BY   FERDINAND  COWLE    IGLEHART. 


QNE  person  out  of  every  twelve,  one 
Christian  out  of  everj'  five,  one  Prot- 
estant out  of  every  four,  in  the  United  States 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Hence,  the  significance  and  interest  of  the 
Quadrennial  Sessions  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference to  people  of  all  religious  creeds.  Be- 
sides the  measures  adopted  as  outlined  in  the 
editorial  paragraphs  in  the  Review  last 
month,  the  Baltimore  Conference  abolished 
the  six-months'  probation  as  a  condition  of 
church  membership,  consolidated  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Book  Concerns,  changed  the 
name  "  Presiding  Elder  "  to  "  District  Su- 
perintendent," declined  to  make  any  change 
in  the  rule  of  the  church  on  amusements,  re- 
fused to  return  to  a  time  limit  on  the  pas- 
torate, and  adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  ma- 
jority report  on  temperance  read  by  Gov- 
ernor Hanly,  of  Indiana,  endorsing  the 
Ami- Saloon  League. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  culminated 
in  the  election  of  bishops.  Eight  were  elected 
from  the  more  than  loo  candidates  voted  for 
on  the  first  ballot. 

William  F.  Anderson  was  born  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va,,  April  22,  i860.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
from  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and 
began  at  once  a  successful  pastorate  in  New 
York   City  and    vicinit>-,    which    terminated 


four  years  ago  in  his  election  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Church  Board  of  Education. 
Bishop  Ander^n  has  dignity  of  bearing,  « 
kindly    in    spirit,    just    in    his    estimstes  of 
men  and  measures,  and  is  possessed  of  singu- 
lar tact  and  executive  ability.     He  is  indus- 
trious, and  has  succeeded  in  his  churches  by 
his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  devotion  as    * 
pastor,  and  in  his  secretaryship  by  his  wis- 
dom, zeal,  and  fidelity  to  duty. 

John  Lewis  Nuelsen  was  bom  in  Zun'cti. 
Swit?,erland,  January  19,  1867,  his  fathC 
being  a  German  Methodist  missionary  »*»■" 
tioned  in  that  city.  After  a  liberal  educati<"* 
in  Germ.iny  and  this  country,  the  young^*" 
Nuelsen  spent  some  years  in  pastoral  and  ^'*^ 
ucational  work  in  Alissouri.  At  the  time  «»" 
bis  election  to  the  episcopacy  he  was  a  pr**" 
fessor  in  the  .N'.ist  Theological  Seminary  •* 
IJerea,  Ohio.  He  has  written  books  wort" 
reading;  he  edits  a  theological  publication^' 
and  reads  and  speaks  four  languages.  H** 
technical  theological  study  has  not  dried  uJ^ 
the  streams  of  human  affection  in  him,  n*"" 
the  fountains  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  V** 
the  candidate  of  the  German  Methodists. 

The  parents  of  William  Alfred  Quayl«= 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Hail  CainCv 
also  a  native  Manxman,  calls  the  heroine  o» 
his  novel,  "The  Christian."  Glory  QusylCr 
after   the   bishop's   family.     The   boy   is  * 


Blatuv  WllMB  S.  LcwiJ.      Bliihop  Edwin  tt.  Hueb«B,      Bishop  Frank  M.  BilatnJ. 


product  of  Kansas,  having  been  student  and 
professor  and  president  of  Baker  University 
in  that  State.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he 
tiid  charge  of  the  important  St.  James 
Church  in  Chicago.  Bishop  Quayle  is  an  in- 
dustrious worker,  an  omnivorous  reader,  a 
fascinating  author,  a  popular  dramatic  lec- 
tuitr,  and  a  powerful  pulpit  orator. 

The  grandfather  of  Charles  W.  Smith 
mj  received  into  the  Methodist  Church  by 
]<An  Wesley  himself  at  Belfast.  The  father 
of  the  new  bishop  came  from  Ireland,  and 
ho  son  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pa,  He 
is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  the  oldest  man  ever 
dtcted  a  Methodist  bishop.  Dr.  Smith  has 
b«n  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
•bit  and  successful  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Ch'utian  Advocate.  He  is  an  eminent  eccle- 
nutical  ]au7er,  and  it  is  understood  that  a 
oun  of  his  judgment  and  knowledge  was 
enatly  needed  on  the  Board  of  Bishops. 

Wilson  Seeley  Lewis  is  a  native  of  St. 
UftTtnce  County,  N.  Y.  He  has,  however, 
ipnitinost  of  his  life  in  Iowa,  devoting  three 
I^R  to  the  pastorate  and  a  score  or  more  to 
'emiiury  and  college  work.  For  eleven  years 
ht  lus  bten  president  of  Morningside  College 
«  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Senator  Doliver,  a 
"•onbtr  of  the  General  Conference,  who 
fajfwthe  strong  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  did  much  to  secure  his  election 
«  Baltimore. 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes  was  born  in  1866. 
Graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sitjind  from  the  Boston  Theological  School, 
*  ocoipied  important  pulpits  in  and  around 
■  Bwon,  and  has  for  five  years  been  president 
of  the  De  Fauw  University.     He  is  a  man 


of  keen  mentality  and  an  orator  of  remark- 
able power.  He  has  been  a  brilliant  success 
as  a  college  president,  doubling  the  student 
attendance    and    the    endowment    under    his 

Robert  Mclntyre  comes  from  Scotland, 
having  been  born  in  Selkirk.  The  father, 
who  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  his  family 
was  young,  soon  died,  leaving  Robert,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  with  a  stepmother 
and  a  large  family  of  small  children  to  sup- 
port. The  young  man  learned  the  brick- 
layer's trade  and  took  good  care  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  public  speakers  in  the  United 
States.  His  six  years'  pastorate  in  Los 
Angeles  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 
He  is  also  an  author,  with  a  volume  of 
poems  and  a  novel  to  his  credit. 

Frank  Bristol  worked  on  a  farm  near 
Kankakee,  III.,  in  the  summer  and  clerked 
in  a  drug  store  in  the  winter  to  support  and 
educate  himself.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Northwestern  University  at  an  early  age. 
He  preached  for  many  years  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  most  important  pulpits  of  Chicago 
and  Fvanston,  Bishop  Bristol  has  a  charm- 
ing personality,  a  virile  mentality,  and  an 
esthetic  temperament.  He  has  been  for 
eleven  years  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  in  Washington.  President  McKin- 
ley  more  than  once  declared  he  had  never 
heard  Dr.  Bristol  preach  a  poor  sermon. 

It  is  interesting  as  proving  that  Metho- 
dism is  true  to  her  tradition  in  remaining  the 
church  of  the  common  people  that  not  a 
single  one  of  these  eight  bishops  was  the 
child  of  wealth  or  ease.     Two  were  poor 
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immigrant  boys;  three  others  were  the  sons 
of  immigrants.  Of  the  eight,  one  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver ;  three  others  had  poor 
Methodist  preachers  for  fathers;  three  were 
the  sons  of  humble  farmers,  and  one  was  the 
child  of  a  merchant,  and  he  while  yet  a  mere 
lad  was  compelled  to  "  get  out  and  dig  for 
himself."  The  homes  of  these  boys,  however, 
were  rich  in  the  highest  thought,  the  noblest 
ambition,  and  the  finest  character.  These 
very  sons  of  poverty  and    toil  arc  now  the 


(a"orites  cf  wealth  and  culture  as  well  ts 
the  proud  possession  of  the  plain  people 
and  the  poor.  Not  all  of  the  good  bitbop 
timber  was  exhausted  in  the  election.  It 
looks  as  though  the  Methodist  Episcoptl 
Church  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  selectioa 
of  the  men  who  are  to  wear  her  honors  and 
lead  in  her  contests:  men  of  character,  of 
abilit>',  of  availability,  of  devotion  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  their  fel- 


QUEBEC,   THREE   HUNDRED   YEARS  AFTER 
CHAMPLAIN. 


BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


T^HE  first  world-gathering  to  which  Can- 
ada has  bidden  the  nations  is  not  a 
commercial  or  industrial  world's  fair,  but  a 
birthday  fete,  the  celebration  of  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  the  "  Cradle  of  Canada." 
Just  three  centuries  ago  (on  July  3,  1608), 
the  stout-hearted  French  navigator,  Samuel 
de  Cham  plain,  who 
had  come  to  Canada 
in  the  service  of  a 
wealthy  French  mer- 
chant and  with  the 
the  authorization  of 
his  king,  began  the 
erection  of  a  block- 
house on  the  heights 
of  Quebec,  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  city 
which  still  bears  that 
name.  The  era  of 
French  discovery  and 
exploration  in  the  New- 
World,  of  course, 
actually  dates  from 
Jacques  Cartier's  first 

visit  to  Canada,  in  samtel  de  champi.ai: 
1534.     His  attempted  {FT„m  an 

settlement    at    Cap 

Rouge,  however,  failed,  and  there  was  no 
further  French  exploration  until  Champlain, 
on  that  third  day  of  July,  300  years  ago. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  nation. 
In  this  month  of  the  year  1908  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dominion,  no  longer  merely 
French  or  merely  English,  but  of  a  real  dis- 
tinct type,  Canadian,  will  celebrate  with  fit- 


ting ceremonies  the  three-hundredth  birti)- 
day  of  Quebec.  Beginning  July  20,  ind 
continuing  for  five  or  six  days,  there  will  be 
a  splendid  pageant  in  the  old  city,  under  die 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Lasceiles,  who  con- 
ducted the  successful  Oxford  pageant  in 
England  last  year, 
i'he  three  centuries  of  Canadian  history 
will  be  recalled  in  this 
pageant,  from  the 
landing  of  Cartier 
until  at  last,  in  one 
great  final  scene  (to 
quote  Mr.  Lasceiles' 
words),  the  like  of 
which 

taxe»  one's  imagination 
to  the  utmost,  we  shall 


the 

nnd  beyond  them  some 
''*   [Tlnt.p  thousands  of  soldiers  of 

France,  of  England,  and 
of  .\nierica  sont  to  Qitthtc  to  do  honor  to  this 

great  terccnienary  celehration. 

The  historic  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham will  be  reproduced,  the  fight  between  the 
French  and  the  English  on  September  15, 
'759.  and  also  the  French  victory  of  a  few 
months  later,  Wolfe  will  again  be  victo- 
rious, and  Levis  will  again  defeat  Murray. 
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the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of  Crewe;  the 
The  British  Empire  will  be  reptesentcd  French  Government  by  a  full  admiral, 
on  this  memorable  occasion  bj'  the  Prince  and  nur  own  (5ovemmcnt  by  Vicc-Presi- 
i\  Wiles  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  dent  Fairbanks,  Besides  these  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  govern-  ' 
n-ents,  which  will  include 
al«}  officials  from  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa.  New 
j^caland,  and  Newfound- 
land, there  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  Brouage,  the 
French  birthplace  of 
Champlain.  and  the  liv- 
ing descendants  of  Wolfe, 
Montcalm,  and  other  great 
names  connected  with  Ca- 


iTtalB  Mluntratlan  appoan  In  rliBmplKtn'H 

Ilihcd  In  1418.     A,  Ktorehouiv ;  B.  dov«cite:      _    _  ..  _ 

lnd|tin«:  !>.  wnr1tini>n'ii  li<dj^n|E :  K.  ilal :  ¥,  lilHi'kHinllh  nhnn  Hint  nir-- 
i-hulm'  lodRlns:  <i.  icallprln  all  atwiil  (bp  ilwillnin ;  II.  i.'liniuiilniD'x 
boas* :  I.  Kite  and  drawtirldgp :  I«  proini^nilt-,  ii-n  f>vl  u-lrI-< :  JI,  uii'in  : 
S.  ;«lB.lfi>m  for  nmnan :  ().  Cliainpl«ln'n  KnrdHi ;  I',  klti-livn  ;  y,  cii»'n 
ipan :  It,  Ht.  Lawrence  River. 
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1905,  when  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society  of  Quebec 
adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  civic  authorities  to 
commemorate  in  some  way 
the  anniversary.  This  society, 
in  its  resolution,  emphasized 
its  belief  and  desire  that  such 
celebration  should  not  assume 
alone  a  French-Canadian 
character,  but  that  it  should 
be  Canadian  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  All  in- 
habitants of  the  Dominion, 
without  distinction  of  origin 
or  creed,  the  resolution  asked, 
should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  cere- 
monies. Other  bodies  and 
private  citizens  also  urged 
the  matter  upon  the  civil  au-  sr.  lovis  o. 

thorities,  and  in  May,  two 
years  ago,  a  general  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  the  present  celebra- 
tion. It  was  Earl  Grey's  desire  that  in 
connection  with  the  celebrations  there  should 
be  some  lasting  memorial  of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  Canadian  historj'  in  Quebec.  He 
suggested  a  national  historical  museum,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  event  would 
best    be    commemorated     by    the    national- 


LEE,  UlEBEC. 

the  battlefields  surrounding  the  old 
city  and  the  creation  of  a  Dominion  national 
park.  The  plan  includes  the  building  of  a 
wide  driveway  around  the  cliffs  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  monument  to  peace  in  the 
harbor,  a  monument  to  rival  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  the  bay  of  New  York.  The  Land- 
mark Commission  purposes  naming  the  park 
which  they  intend  to  encircle  the  city  of  Que- 
bec King  Edward  Park.  This  would  be  per- 
haps the  only  public  popular  resort  in  the 
world  consecrated  by  battlefields  upon  which 
two  peoples  have  met  with  honors  cquallv 
divided. 

Nature  and  history  have  combined  to  give 
Quebec,  with  its  glorious  traditions  of  old 
New  England  and  old  New  France,  a  unique 
location  for  a  national  park  in  the  Heights 
and  Plains  of  Abraham,  A  sturdy,  thrifty 
Scotsman  in  the  service  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  Canada,  a  pilot  known  as  Maitre 
Abraham  (Martin),  secured,  by  means  of 
a  deed  authori/.cd  by  Champlain  in  1635,  a 
homestead  overlootinc  the  valley  of  the  SL 
Charles  River.  His  slieep  and  cattle  grazed 
over  all  the  high  ground  looking  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  were  watered  at  a  Stream 
which  has  given  a  name,  Claire  Fontaine,  to 
one  of  tlie  principal  sections  of  modern  Que- 
bec. It  was  on  these  plains  and  within  sight 
of  their  green  slopes  that  all  the  strug^es  for 
Canadian  national  unity  were  waged.  It  is 
a  narrow  mistake  to  connect  these  plains  only 
with  the  victory  and  death  of  General  Wolfc 
in  1759.  All  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  all 
French  Canadians,   remember  that  on  that 
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THE        MEMOUAL 

Sdd  anii  with  equal  glory  the  French  gen- 
erml   Montcalm  was  stricken  and  died.     If 

"  HERE    DIED  WOLFE   VICTORIOUS" 

equally  true  and  dignified  is  the  inscription 
on  the  grave  of  the  French  commander : 

"  HONNEUR  A  MONTCALM 

Le  Destin 

en  lul  derobant  la  victoire 

l'a  recompense 

par  une  mort  glorieuse." 

Five  battles  took  place  around  Quebec,  in 

twti  of  which  it  was  Englishmen  who  were 


victors,  while  three  are  to 
i:redit  of  France.  The  gov- 
monument,  indeed,  is 
erected  to  both  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  If,  within  sight 
of  these  fields,  the  American 
general  Montgomery  fell  in  an 
attack  upon  the  city  of  Quebec, 
Canadians  remember  that  Amer- 
ican rangers  accompanied  Wolfe 
in  his  victorious  campaign,  and 
Americans  cannot  forget  that 
the  great  Champlain  not  Mily 
founded  Quebec;  he  discovered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  country. 

In  emphasizing  the  national 
character  of  the  celebration  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  event  as  indicative  of  the 
emergence  of  a  real  Canadian  national  type, 
the  report  of  the  Landmark  Commission 
closes  with  this  stirring  paragraph  : 

These  few  famous  acres  are  no  dilettante  sou- 
venir of  a  dead  and  buried  past,  but  the  living 
embodiment  of  her  [Canada's]  ancestral  spirit 
at  the  zenith  of  its  aspiration  and  achievement. 
Reverence  for  ihe  mighly  past  is  always  the 
most  inherent  stimulus  for  bringing  national  re- 
sponsibility home  to  ihe  present  and  insuring 
care  for  the  future.  It  is  the  mark  of  all  great 
peoples :  it  is  taught  by  the  faith  of  all  religion, 
by  the  records  of  all  history,  and  by  the  most 
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modern  science  of  heredity.     Science  and  his-  Commons  and  broke  her  word  of  honor  to  h 

tory  also  prove  that  the  same  essential  energy  deserted   allies.     But   to   what  adTantage  d 

assumes  different  forms  to  meet  different  needs,  forefathers  appeared  when  on  our  fields  of  ba 

So  it  is  no  idle  sentiment,  but  a  scientific  fact,  tie!     Here  they  set  us  forever  an  example  ■ 

that  most  of  the  national  energy  now  displayed  ^^^   highest   self-sacrifice  and   disdpline.     Fi 

m   bridgmg   the    St.   Lawrence   at   Cap   Rouge  ^        ^^^  u^^^            ^^^^^  j„  ^y^  ^^^  5^, 

buildmg    new     transcontmental     railways     and  .^^    ^     .^    ^^  .     ^    , 

transoceanic  steamers,  prospecting  and  survey-  ^*"*    "v^        /        ^ .  "        t      ?  r       j       \' 

ing  and  pioneering  far  and   wide,   repatriating  tensest  fire  of  war;  tried  and  not  found  wantir 

French-Canadians  in  the  Quebec  hinterland,  or  •    •    •    •    and  here,   on  these   world-cclebrau 

directing   toward   the   waiting   prairie   the    full  Heights  and  PJams  of  Abraham,  to-day  Xlu 

flood  tide  of  human  life  that  surges  so  eagerly  unite  us  all  forever  in  a  single  glory  and  on 

through  Winnipeg  Station — it  is  a  scientific  fact  single  field." 

that  most  of  this  transmuted  energy  is  inherited  rj-i  ^  "di«:««  ^r  Ak*^k«^  *««11«.  »«.«•« J  «>1m 

from  the  national  heroes  of  the  Plains  of  Abra-  The  Plains  of  Abraham  really  Stand  aloi 

ham.     We  call  them  national  heroes  advisedly,  among  the  world  s  battlchcids.     Here  an  ec 

because  they  represented  all  the  dominant  ele-  pire  was  lost  and  won  in  the  first  clash  « 

nients  of  Canadian  life  to-day.    We  might  call  a^ms,  "  the  balance  of  victory  was  redress 

them      international     with      equal     truth, — for    .    ^,  i j  ^.u-.  k^v-,^*  «.i  — ^k  •»««« «. 

France,   the   British    Empire,   and    the   United  jn  the  second,  and  the  honor  of  each  army  >^. 

States  all  shared  alike  in  glorious  victory  and  in  heightened  in  both.        1  iliS  jomt  CClebratK 

defeat  with  honor.     This  makes  the  Plains  as  in  the  British  colony  comes  at  a  happy  m 

happily  unique  as  they  are  undoubtedly  immor-  ^^^t,  when  England  and  France,  the  moth 

tal,   because  every   race   was   seen  there  at   its  '  .  ^  ,  ^  _  °  «,^  ^.^^-.-.k-*-  ;^  *  .^-JUl  tt 

best.    The  corruption  that  ate  out  the  heart  of  countries,  have  come  together  m  a  cordial  u 

New  France  under  Bigot  was  only  an  intensifi-  derstanding.      The    entente    cordtale   wni< 

cation  of  the  evils  in  old  France  under  Louis  now  unites  the  two  peoples  really  began  vca 

Xy. ;  the  bickering  politics  of  the  British  Col-  ^^  ^^^h^n  the  Dominion  Government  erccti 

onies  were  beneath  the  contempt  of  statesman-  r   •   •   ♦  ^«^, ,.„««#.  ;^  Oi,«k./*  P«-lr  ♦«  W/il 

ship;  and  England  under  Bute  simply  boodled  the  joint  monument  m  Quebec  Park  to  Wol 

her  way   to   peace  through   a   venal   House  of  and  Aiontcalm. 


THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES   IN    LONDON. 

BY  EDWARD  G.  HAWKE. 

[The    following    account    of    the    prcparati ->ns    for    the    celebration    of    the    fifth    mo'.er 

Olympiad    this    month    in   the   grounds   of   the  Franco-British   Exposition  is  contributed  by 
London  correspondent. — The  Editor.] 

TpHE  idea  of  reviving  the  ancient  Olympic  vived,  and  was  won  by  a  Greek  peasant. 

games  under  conditions  suited  to  the  was  generally   felt,  after  this  festival,   th 

modern  world  arose  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Baron  de  Coubertin's  idea  had  justified  itse 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  the  French  pub-  and  that  the  Olympic  Committee  must  go  • 

licist,  in  1894.     He  propounded  it  at  an  ath-  with  its  work.    A  second  Olympiad  was  2 

letic  congress  sitting  in  Paris  and  it  met  with  cordingly  celebrated  at  Paris  in  1900,  and 

a  cordial  reception.    An  international  Olym-  third  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.    The  fourth  \i 

pic  Committee  was  formed;  the  larger  states  held  at  Athens  again  in  1906.   Circumstan< 

sent  three  members  apiece,  the  smaller  states  prevented  the  Italian  committee  from  can 

one  member  each.    This  bodv  at  once  began  ing  out  their  plans,  and  they  ceded  their  tu 

to  organize  the  first  modern  Olympic   fcs-  to  England.     The  British  Olympic  Assoc 

tival,  which  was  held  at  Athens  in  1896,  in  tion  took  up  the  work  with  great  ardor  a 

the  ancient  Stadium,  reseated  with  marble  for  secured   the  co-operation   of  almost   all    \ 

the  occasion  by  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant  of  powerful  bodies  controlling  various  forms 

Alexandria,  M.  AveroflF.    This  festival  was  a  sport  in  the  countrj'.     At  its  head  is  Lc 

great  success.    No  longer  confined,  as  the  old  Desborough,  who,  as  W.  H.  Grenfell,  v 

games  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia  had  been,  to  a  famous  Oxford  oarsman  and  athlete,  a 

men  of  one   race,   the  Athenian   games  at-  who  is  deservedly  popular  at  court  and  in 

tracted  competitors  of  many  nations,  and  the  ciety.    On  the  council  are  eminent  sportsm 

athletes  of  America  distinguished  themselves  like  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  the  mot 

by  winning  nearly  all  the  chief  events.    The  ist ;  Lord  Cheylesmere,  the  leading  spirit 

long-distance  race  from  Marathon,  associated  the    National    Rifle    Association;    Sir    Lh 

with  the  old  games  at  Athens,  was  also  re-  Knowles,  the  old  Cambridge  athlete;  Maj 
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Egerton  Green,  of  Hurlingham,  and  as  hon-  of  the  lawn  is  a  great  tank  of  water,  lOO 

orary  secretary,  the  courteous  and  popular  meters  in  length  and  15  meters  wide,  for  the 

Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  LafPkn.    The  late  Sir  swimming  contests;  it  varies  in  depth  froir 

Howard  Vincent,  whose  recent  death  is  much  four  feet  at  each  end  to  about  twelve  feet  in 

regretted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  center.    A  staging  has  been  erected  ovei 

also  a  member  of  the  council.    Although,  at  the  deep  water  for  the  diving  matches ;  a  dive 

the  time  of  writing,  the  entry-list  for  the  chief  of  thirty  feet  can  be  taken  from  this  in  safety 

events  has  not  yet  been  closed,  it  is  already  It  will  be  apparent  from  this  brief  descrip- 

certain  that  the  London  Olympiad  will  be  tion  that  the  Stadium  is  well  adapted  for  all 

the  most  representative  yet  held,  since  twen-  kinds  of  athletic  sport.     It  has  a  far  largei 

ty-two  countries  have  announced  the  inten-  arena  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  the 

tion  to  send  competitors  in  one  or  more  of  space  for  games  measured  about  eighty  yards 

the  numerous  branches  of  sport  that  figure  on  by  fifty  yards,  and  it  will  probably  seat  as 

the  program.  many  spectators.     The   typical   Stadium  0 

^,,T.  or.,  ^vrr^w,.  ^r ^«r  o^*r^T»Ti.*  ancicnt  Grcek  cities  was  about  as  long  bu 

THE  SPLENDID  NEW  STADIUM.  ,                            ,                  -^             •    .      j 

was  much  narrower,  because  it  was  mtendec 

The  first  duty  of  the  promoters  was  to  se-  only  for  foot  races,  in  which  the  runners  ran 

cure  a  suitable  arena  for  purely  athletic  con-  backward  and  forward,  and  not  in  a  circle: 

tests.     The  new  Stadium  attests  their  sue-  as  on  a  modern  track, 

cess.    No  such  building  has  ever  been  seen  in  ^^^   «,^„..^^^  «  «. 

1          17                 •••jj*^              -«-.  AN    EXTENDED    SERIES    OF    GAMES. 

modern  Europe;  m  size,  indeed,  it  appears  to 

surpass  the  most  famous  amphitheaters  of  an-  The  Olympic  games  in  the  Stadium  begia 
tiquity;  and  if  it  has  not  their  romantic  as-  on  July  13.  But  the  contests  in  some  sport 
sociations  or  their  architectural  grandeur,  it  are  of  necessity  decided  elsewhere,  and  sev 
testifies  to  the  incomparable  skill  of  the  eral  of  these  take  place  earlier.  Thus,  thi 
modern  engineer.  The  Stadium  is  elliptical  Olympic  racquet  matches  were  played  ir 
in  shape.  All  round  it  rise  seemingly  in-  April,  the  covered  lawn-tcnnis  matches  anc 
numerable  tiers  of  seats,  supported  on  a  the  tennis  matches  in  May.  The  polo  corn- 
strong  but  light  framework  of  girders ;  there  petition  will  be  played  at  Hurlingham  in  thi 
are  broad  entrances  at  frequent  intervals,  and  week  beginning  June  15 ;  unfortunately,  onlj 
the  intervening  spaces  are  given  to  dressing-  two  London  clubs  and  an  Irish  team  have  en- 
rooms  and  refreshment-rooms,  with  an  out-  tered.  The  lawn-tennis  matches,  for  which 
side  belt  of  galleries  for  an  exhibition  of  a  good  entry  is  expected  both  from  America 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  Stadium  is  so  well  and  the  Continent,  begin  on  July  6  at  the 
planned  and  so  lofty  that  it  seems  at  first  to  All-England  Club,  Wimbledon.  On  July  c 
be  a  comparatively  small  inclosure,  since  the  the  shooting  contests  will  start  at  the  Bislc> 
eye  has  nothing  to  guide  it  in  estimating  the  ranges,  where  the  great  volunteer  rifle  meet- 
size.  It  is  in  reality  stupendous,  affording  ing  is  held ;  twelve  countries  at  least  are  send- 
seating  room  for  between  70,000  and  80,000  ing  riflemen  to  compete  for  the  Ol5rmpic 
spectators.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  trophies;  there  will  be  both  individual  and 
arena  is  an  excellent  cement  cycle- track,  team  competitions,  with  service  weapons  and 
banked  up  very  high  at  the  curves;  this  is  with  match  rifles,  with  fixed  and  with  wav- 
twelve  yards  wide,  and  the  lap  is  660  yards,  ing  targets.  Revolver  shooting  forms  a  sepa- 
or  three-eighths  of  a  mile.  On  the  inner  rate  section.  Clay-bird  shooting  is  alsc 
side  of  the  cement  track  is  a  strip  of  turf  five  included  in  the  program ;  this  competition 
yards  wide,  intended  to  prevent  accidents  to  will  be  held  at  the  Uxendon  Shooting  Club, 
racing  cyclists  who  may  leave  the  track,  not  far  away.  Another  outside  event  will  b< 
Within  this,  again,  is  the  cinder-path,  eight  the  motor-boat  race  in  Southampton  watei 
yards  in  width,  measuring  three  laps  to  the  on  July  11. 

mile,  and  now  in  perfect  order.    The  central  The  Stadium  program  is  so  comprehen* 

space    is   one   immense   lawn, — in   length   a  sive  that  it  must  take  many  days.    For  it  in- 

furlong,    or   rather  more   than   the   ancient  eludes  athletic  sports  in  the  ordinary  sense, 

Greek    "Stadium"    of    210   yards,    and    in  cycling,   swimming,  water  polo,  and  wrest- 

breadth    lOO  yards.     There  will  be  ample  ling, — all  from  July  13;  gymnastics  on  Julj 

space  on  this  magnificent  grassy  field  for  the  14,  15  and  16;  fencing,  in  a  special  ground 

short-distance  events  r-i^ch   as  hurdle  races,  adjacent  to  the  main  inclosure,  from  Jul) 

and  for  gymnastics,  archery  and  other  sports.  16;  and  archery  on  July  17,  18,  and  20.  Th< 

This    is    not    all.      On    the    western    edge  athletic  events  number  25 ;  thty  include  (bH 
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races   over    IC»,    200,   400,   800   and    1500  as    for   short    distances;    that    in    swimming 

metres,   and   five  miles,  a  steeplechase  over  there  will  be  a  race  over  1500  meters  ^nd  a 

3200  meters  (two  miles),  a  three-mile  race  2CX)-meter  race  for  national  teams  of  four, 

and  a  relay  race  of  a  mile  between  national  and  that  the  wrestling  competitions  in  both 

teams,  hurdle  races  over  1 10  and  400  meters,  styles  are  well  arranged  in  five  weights  for 

walking  races  over  3500  meters  and  ten  miles,  "  catch-as-catch-can  "  and   four  for  Graeco- 

jumps,    throwing  the  hammer,   putting 'the  Roman.     In  g>'mnastics  both  individuals  and 

^'eight,   and  a  tug  of  war.     Two  revivals  teams  (varying  from  sixteen  to  forty)   will 

that  will  of  course  be  popular  are  the  con-  compete.    This  should  be,  from  the  spectacu- 

tests  in  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin;  lar  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  novel  fea- 

elaborate  rules  are  provided  for  hurling  the  tures  of  the  Olympiad. 

discus  either  "  in   the  free  style "  or  as  at  When    the    Stadium    games   have    ended, 

Athens,  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  famous  there   will   still   be   many  events  to   decide. 

statue  of  the  Discobulus,  *'  from  a  rectangular  From  July  27   to  July  29  there  are  to  be 

pedestal.**  yacht    races  at  Ryd^,  each  country  being  al- 

The  most  thrilling  of  all,,  however,  will  be  lowed  to  enter  two  boats  in  each  of  the  five 

the  **  Marathon  race  "  on  July  24,  over  roads  classes.     On  July  28  will  begin  the  Olympic 

for    an    approximate    distance    of*  twenty-  regatta  at  Henley.     It  is  already  known  that 

five  miles  600  yards,  finishing  with  one  lap  Hungary,  Sweden,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 

round  the  Stadium.     The  course  laid  down  Germany, and  Canada  will  be  represented, be- 

for  this  great  race  has,  curiously  enough,  a  sides  England,  so  that  it  will  be  the  most 

close  association  with  the  poet  Milton,  the  notable  international  regatta  ever  held.    The 

tercentenary  of  whose  birth  falls  this  year.  English  eight  will  be  selected  with  special 

For  it  starts  from  Windsor  and  runs  through  care,  as  there  is  a  keen  desire  to  beat  the 

Slough  to  Uxbridge,  skirting  a  part  of  South-  Belgians,  who  surprised  every  one  by  winning 

em  Bucks,  which  the  poet  knew  well.    From  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley.     Nor 

Uxbridge  the  course  bends  northeast  to  Ruis-  will  the  regatta  end  the  festival,  for  the  in- 

ly's  and  Pinner,  then  southeast  through  Har-  defatigable  committees  have  arranged  Olym- 

ron  and  Sudbury  to  Willesden,  and  thence  pic  contests  at  football,  hockey,  lacrosse,  and 

across    the    open    space    called    Wormwood  skating  for  next  October.     Baseball  and  golf 

Scrubbs  to  the  exhibition  grounds.     Most  of  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  outdoor  games 

this  route  lies  over  comparatively  quiet  coun-  that  have  been  omitted.     But  baseball  is  not 

try  roads,  as  far  as  Harrow,  and  the  roads  understood   in   England,  and   golf  has  been 

connecting  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs  be-  deleted  from  the  program  because  the  Royal 

tween  Harrow  and  Willesden  are  not  very  and    Ancient    Club    of    St.    Andrews,    the 

busy  with  traffic.     There  is  a  steep  hill  be-  benevolent  despot  of  the  game,  would  not 

tween  Slough  and  Uxbridge,  and  after  that  consent  to  organize  an  Olympic  competition. 

the  road  undulates  to  Harrow,  but  the  sur-  The  golfers  are  alone  in  holding  aloof.     In 

face  is  as  a  rule  gcod,  except  after  heavy  rain,  all  other  branches  of  sport  the  efforts  of  the 

The  American  athletes  who    compete    will  Olympic  Committee  have  been  well  received, 

not  at  any  rate  suffer  so  much  from  dust  and  and  all  that  English  sportsmen  can  do  will  be 

heat  as   did   the  runners  in   the   Marathon  done  to  make  the  London  Olympic-  games 

race  at  St.  Louis,  won,  as  every  one  should  both  interesting  and  memorable.    A  fine  club 

remember,  by  Thomas  Hicks,  of  Cambridge-  house,'  the  Imperial  Sports  Club,  close  to  the 

port,  Mass.,  after  a  magnificient  struggle.  Stadium,  is  being  rapidly  made  ready  for  the 

_       ,  many  fellow-sportsmen  whom  they  hot)e  to 

OTHER  ATHLETIC  EVENTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM.  ,  ^             /        *u        /-*•-.           j      r 

welcome    from     the    Contment    and     from 

It  would  take  too  long  to  innumerate  all  America*      Englishmen    are    curious    to   see 

the  other  events  to  be  decided  in  the  Stadium.  \^hether  America  will   sweep  the  board   of 

But  it  may  be  noted  that  there  will  be  cycle  trophies  as  they  did  at  the  four  other  Olym- 

raccs  over  twenty  and  100  kilometers  as  well  pic  festivals. 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

BY   TRUxMAN  A.   DeWEESE. 

A  BOUT  the  time  you  make  up  your  mind  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  traveler  who,  by 

to  go  to  Europe  some  widely  traveled  accident  or  intention,  finds  himself  on  a  slow 

friend  wjU  show  you  some  snapshots  taken  boat.     You  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with 

on   Lake   Maxinkuckee   or   Little   Traverse  people.    A  five-day  boat  is  also  apt  to  be  full 

Bay,  and  will  say  to  you  quietly  and  earnest-  of    machinery,    sailors,    and    coal,    and    you 

ly:   **  Why  don't  you  see  America  first?  "  haven't  the  lounging-room  you  have  on  an 

The  question  is  tantalizing  to  a  patriotic  eight-day  or  ten-day  boat.  Moreover,  you 
American.  Of  course  you  haven't  seen  your  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  pay  for  your 
own  country.  But  no  American  ever  will  meals  when  you  purchase  your  passage  ticket, 
see  his  own  country;  it's  too  big.  If  your  and  it  is  cheaper  than  living  in  a  foreign 
doctor  understands  you  as  every  doctor  hotel.  If  the  boat  loses  her  rudder  or  breaks 
should  understand  his  patients,  he  will  fur-  her  propeller,  and  you  are  delayed  two  days, 
nish  you  with  ample  excuse  for  going  abroad,  you  are  just  that  much  ahead  of  the  corn- 
He  will  tap  your  chest  with  his  little  ham-  pany.  They  will  have  to  board  you  until 
mer,  listen  to  the  pumping  machinery^  in  your  you  reach  your  destination, 
cardiac  region,  and  then  solemnly  advise  you  Listen  patiently  to  the  advice  of  the  man 
to  take  an  ocean  voyage.  **  It  will  quiet  your  who  travels  with  nothing  but  his  pajamas, — 
nerves  and  strengthen  your  heart  action.  You  and  then  forget.it.  He  has  his  notions  about 
need  rest  and  play,"  he  says;  and  being  a  travel.  It  does  him  good  to  impress  you 
tractable  and  obedient  patient,  you  get  ready  with  his  kindly  solicitude  for  your  comfort 
to  take  his  prescription.  and  pleasure.     The  man  without  a  trunk  is 

Of  course  you  will  take  the  wife  and  chil-  more  to  be  pitied  than  **  The  Man  Without 

dren.    God  pity  you  if  you  have  no  wife  and  a  Country."    You  can  do  without  a  country 

children  to  take.    Seeing  Europe  alone  is  dull,  but  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  change* 

stupid,  monotonous,  uninteresting.     Travel-  of  clothing.     Nothing  so  mean  and  stingy  zi 

ing  in  strange  lands  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  man  who  wants  his  wife  to  live  in  twc 

strange  voices  that  rasp  your  nerves  with  un-  suit-cases.     You  want  a  large  trunk,  several 

intelligible  jargon,  with  no  sympathetic  com-  steamer  trunks,  several  bags,  and  a  leathei 

panion  to  pat  you  on  the  back  when  you  have  hat-box.    This  array  of  luggage  not  only  im- 

humiliated  an  impudent  portier,  and  no  one  presses  foreigners  with  your  importance,  but 

to  share  your  protests  against  exorbitant  hotel  keeps  the  portiers  busy  pasting  labels  on  youi 

bills,  is  lonesome  business,  to  say  the  least,  bags  and  boxes.    Nothing  so  imposing  as  a  lot 

The  chief  delight  of  European  travel  comes  of  luggage  covered  with  foreign  labels.     li 

from  the  sympathetic  ear  and  the  beaming  you  stop  at  cheap  pensions  you  can  always 

face  of  the  one  who  knows  you  and  under-  buy  a  few  large  yellow,  green,  and  red  bote! 

standi  you  best,  who  shares  your  surprises,  labels  from  the  portiers  and  paste  them  or 

your  disappointments,  your  tribulations,  who  yourself. 

cheers  you  in  your  hours  of  travail  and  adds  a  Men  will  naturally  take  a  couple  of  busi 

joyous  touch  to  your  moments  of  ecstacy,  who  ness  suits  of  inconspicuous  and  neutral  ton< 

listens  with  patient  fortitude  to  your  opin-  that  are  not  easily  soiled.  A  soft  hat  or  cap  is 

ions  of  everything  European,  whose  gentle  essential,  while  a  good  heavy  mackintosh  ii 

presence  is  a  benediction,  and  whose  cheer-  much  more  practical  than  an  overcoat.     Foi 

ful,  hopeful  companionship  is  a  better  tonic  ladies  most  travelers  recommend  clothing  o\ 

than  salt  sea  air, — oh,  well,  if  you  haven't  a  some  dark  material,  such  as  blue  serge  oi 

wife,  take  your  sister,  your  cousin,  or  your  flannel,  with  thick  boots  and  hood  or  cap  and 

aunt.    Take  some  one.    Even  your  old  class-  heavy  veil,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  fad 

mate  or  college  chum  is  better  than  no  one.  that  fancy  or  showy  clothing  will  cheat  th< 

Imagine  a  man  wandering  alone  through  the  wearer  out  of  many  of  the  joys  and  delight 

palaces  and  gardens  of  Versailles,  with  all  of  ocean  travel.     For  a  trip  to  a  Northcrr 

their  wealth  of  sculptural  beauty  and  horti-  climate  a  "  sweater  "  is  an  indispensable  arti 

cultural  grandeur,  and  no  one  to  talk  to!  cle  of  the  traveling  outfit,  while  the  comfor 
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of  the  traveler  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the  every  morning  you  will  not  need  to  ask  the 
possession  of  at  least  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  bath  steward  to  wake  you  at  eight  o'clock. 
light,  the  other  a  heavy  pair  for  tours  afoot.  You  will  be  awake  long  before  that  hour,  lis- 
You  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  would  like  tening  to  the  mellifluous  notes  of  the  trom- 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  they  could  aflford  to  go  bone  and   the   bass  drum.     When   you  get 
much  easier  than  you  can,  but  they  don't,  better   acquainted   with    the   passengers  you 
They  are  contented   to  be  squatters  in  the  will  do  everything  you  can  to  encourage  the 
valley.   They  will  never  reach  the  mountain  band, — take  up  a  subscription  for  it  and  cod- 
tops.    You  will  want  to  make  them  green  die  the  leader  with  generous  applause.     The 
with  envy  by  buying  a  dozen  or  more  Bae-  noise  will  protect  you  from  the  bores  who 
dekers,  unfolding  to  their  startled  gaze  the  want  to  tell  you  all  about  their  travels  and 
large  red,  yellow,  and  green  maps  which  they  their  family  history.    If  it  is  a  German  band, 
contain,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  large  magnifying  a    little    encouragement    will    bring    on    a 
glass  pointing  out  to   them  the  towns  and  "  blow  "  that  will  drive  all  the  cranky  peo- 
cities  which  you  expect  to  visit.     Baedekers  pie  off  the  deck.     It  will  prevent  the  whole- 
were  made   for  those  persons  who  are  not  sale  grocer  from  telling  you  for  the  third  time 
happy  until  they  can  classify  the  fleas  on  the  how  he  cornered  the  potato  crop  in  1903. 
back  of  an  Alsatian  goat  or  can  read  the  his-  You  have  paid  for  your  ticket,  as  I  said 
tor}' of  the  human  race  while  dashing  through  before,  but  you  haven't  paid  the  wages  of  the 
a  tunnel.    But  you  will  have  to  carry  along  crew.     Just   when    and    how    these    fellows 
these  wonderful    multum-in-parvo    encyclo-  should  be  paid  for  their  services  is  the  subject 
pedias  of  foreign   travel,   for  many  of   the  of  much  dispute.     Of  course,  you  will  have 
highways  of  European  travel  will  be  bare  to  pay  them  sooner  or  later.     If  you  follow 
and  empty^ without  the  remarkable  little  guide-  the  advice  of  the  guide-books  you  will  pay 
posts  that  invest  every  spot  with  romantic  or  the  stewards  and  waiters  at  the  end  of  the 
historical  interest.  ,  Take  "  Presbrey's  Infor-  journey,  handing  them  a  fixed  stipend,  just 
niation  Guide,"  which  gives  all  the  informa-  as  the  box  factory  pays  off  its  employees  in 
^'on  one  needs  to  have  for  the  full  enjoyment  your  home  town.    But  if  you  follow  the  good 
0^  the  ocean  journey,  reserving  the  Baedek-  American  style,  you  will  fee  them  as  you  go. 
^rs  for  the    matchless   panorama   of   scenic  It  keeps  them  interested  and  attentive.  They 
^auty  and  historical  splendor  that  is  to  greet  know   what   they  are   getting  out   of  you ; 
his  eyes  on  thie  other  side ;  remember,  too,  what  they  will   get  out  of  "  the  other  fel- 
ffiat  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Baedekers .  low  "  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.     They  are 
^omes  from  their  careful  and  leisurely  perusal  only  human  beings,  and  they  naturally  gravi- 
•ifter  you  return  home.     It  is  quite  often  ad-  tate  into  close  proximity  to  a  sure  thing.  The 
Visable  to  invest  in  the  cheaper  and  more  con-  daily  gratuity  keeps  them  alert,  active,  ex- 
densed  local  guides  which  one  may  pick  up  pectant. 

at  the  news-stands  of  the  various  cities  that  What  is  an  ocean  voyage  without  sea- 
arc  visited.  These  give  much  descriptive  and  sickness?  Of  course  you  have  made  up  your 
historical  information  in  a  very  compact  way,  mind  to  be  seasick  and  you  don't  want  to  be 
and  form  an  agreeable  introduction  to  the  disappointed.  Seasickness,  however,  is  large- 
more  elaborate  descriptive  material  found  in  ly  a  mental  condition.  If  you  have  been  un- 
the  more  pretentious  guides.  fortunate  enough  to  hand  a  delicious  table 
The  steamer  chair  is  one  of  the  jokes  of  d'hote  dinner  to  the  porpoises,  don't  say  any- 
ocean  travel.  The  joke  is  at  your  expense,  thing  about  it.  The  fellow  who  can  boast 
and  you  may  as  w^ell  enjoy  it  on  the  trip,  that  he  never  missed  a  meal  is  looked  upon 
The  steamship  company  sells  you  a  ticket  and  as  a  hero.  The  passengers  get  the  impression 
then  you  pay  a  dollar  to  sit  down.  Of  that  he  has  the  digestion  of  a  goat.  Evecy- 
course,  if  >  ou  don't  like  it,  you  can  stand  up.  body  regards  him  with  silent  envy  and  ad- 
Some  people  are  mean  enough  to  stand  up  for  miration.  He  is  prompt  at  his  place  at  the 
eight  days  just  to  beat  the  deck  steward  out  table  and  eats  every  meal.  He  may  lose  an 
of  his  dollar.  In  selecting  the  location  for  occasional  meal,  but  the  world  is  none  the 
your  chair  it  is  well  to  get  on  the  windward  wiser.  He  carries  his  head  erect  and  looks 
side  of  some  one  who  smokes  cheap  cigars,  with  sympathetic  condescension  upon  the  poor 
This  may  spoil  the  fresh  crispness  of  the  salt  devils  who  are  blue  behind  the  gills,  who 
sea  air,  but  it  will  also  kill  the  smells  from  show  the  traces  of  a  bad  night,  and  who  are 
the  steerage  and  the  kitchen.  glued  to  their  steamer  chairs  all  day  long, 
If   the   band    plays   under   your   window  while  the  steward  brings  them  salty  and  acid 
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tidbits    to    tempt    their   uncertain    appetites,  underwear,  you  close  your  boxes  and  bags  and 

After  all,  the  best  cure  for  seasickness  is  to  again  throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 

keep    the    stomach    busy.      Neptune   always  burly  hij^hwayman  with  the  blue  blouse,  who 

finds  some  mischief  for  idle  stomachs  to  do.  rcshoulders  your   luggage,   and   you   trudge 

Eat  five  or  six  meals  a  day.     If  you  give  up  along  after  him,  wondering  w^hat  he  is  going 

a  meal,  put  in  another  one  as  quickly  as  pos-  to  do  with  you  next.     He  soon  builds  another 

si')le.     You  have  already  paid  the  company  pyramid  with  it,  and  you  stand  guard  over  it 

for  your  meals,  and  if  the  meals  will  not  stay  while  he  searches  for  a  carriage  to  haul  you 

put,  keep  on  eating  until  they  do.  to  the  hotel.     You  shout  the  name  of  the 

How  you  will  miss  your  dear  friend,  the  hotel  through  all  the  various  changes  of  ac- 

baggage-chcck !     In  deep,  penitential  contri-  cent  and  inflection.    The  driver  looks  at  your 

tion  you  will  ask  forgiveness  for  all  the  male-  motions    with    the    intelligence    of    a    Long 

dictions  you  have  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  Island    squab.     Finally    you    think    of   the 

American  baggage  smasher.  If  Sancho  Panza  printed  card  or  letterhead  of  the  hotel  stored 

had  been  a  traveler  in  the  twentieth  century  away  in  your  pocket.    You  flash  it  upon  him, 

he  would  have  said,  **  Blessed  be  the  man  there  comes  a  gladdening  gleam  of  almost 

who  first  invented  baggage-checks."     Sleep  human    intelligence   into   his   stony   count^ 

was  a  good  thing  to  invent,  but  how  can  a  nance,  and  off  you  go  to  the  hostelry  of  your 

man  sleep  when  his  baggage  is  in  the  hands  choice.    Always  carry  a  printed  card  of  your 

of  strangers  who  cannot  imderstand  the  Eng-  hotel  in  your  pocket,  for  there  is  no  possibility 

lish  language?    On  the  Continent  your  bag-  of  your  pronouncing  its  name  in  such  a  way 

gage  will  be  weighed  the  same  as  any  other  that  the  average  Frenchman  can  understand 

freight,  and  yon  will  pay  for  it  by  the  pound,  it,     I  called  a  taximeter  in  Paris  and  said  to 

receiving  in   return   a   receipt  covered  with  the  driver: 

strange     and     unintelligible     hieroglyphics,  "  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Lord  Byron." 

which  constitutes   the  only  visible  evidence  The  jabbering  jehu -shook  his  head  and 

you  have  that  you  are  the  owner  of  the  bag-  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

gage.     While  this  receipt  is  better  than  no  "  I  want  to  go  to  Hotel  Lord  Bee-ron/'  I 

clue  at  all,  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  fa-  repeated. 

miliar    baggage-check  of    your  native  land.  He  again  gave  me  a  look  that  was  hope- 
Instead  of  resting  serenely  in  that  calm  and  Icssly  and  helplessly  blank, 
trustful  feeling  that  comes  from  the  posses-  I  tried  another  one  on  him.     I  said: 
sion  of  a  little  pasteboard  tag,  you  will  be  on  **  I  want  to  go  to  Hotel  Bcer-ong." 
the  jump  as  soon  as  you  reach  your  destina-  He  gave  his  shoulders  another  shrug  and 
tion.    And  when  vou  have  *'  assembled  "  all  was  about   to   drive  off,   when    I    suddenly 
your  luggage,  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the  thought  of  the  envelope  on  which  was  printed 
heap  and  yell  like  Alonte  Cristo  for  a  por-  the  card  of  the  hotel.     I  pulled  it  from  my 
tier.     No  use  trying  to  find  one  who  under-  pocket  and  showed  it  to  the  puzzled  cabby, 
stands  English.     \'ou  are  lucky  if  you  can  and  the  gutteral  explosions  that  came  forth 
find  out  who  understands  your  motions.  as  he  worked  his  jaw  up  and  down  showed 

If  your  luggage  is  to  cross  the  frontier  that  he  had  seen  a  great  light, 

from  Germany  into  France,  it  will   all  be  "  Oh,  wee-wee,  Hotay  Lor  Bee-rah,  Hotay 

piled  on  a  bench,  while  a  fiend  with  dirty  Lor  Bee-rah." 

face  and  greasy  hands,  who  looks  like  an  iron-  We  climbed  in  and  away  wc  went  to  "  Ho- 

moulder  on   a  strike,   w  ill    run   his  smutty  tay  Lor  Bee-rah." 

fingers  under  all  your  clean  linen  to  see  if  If  you  happen  to  be  blessed,  or  cursed, 
you  have  hidden  away  any  cigars,  liquor,  with  friends  who  have  traveled  all  over  Eu- 
Ynatches,  or  playing-cards.  To  watch  these  rope  on  thirty  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents, 
coal-heavers  go  through  your  baggage  you  you  will  want  to  spend  a  day  or  two  hunting 
would  think  that  the  entire  political  and  in-  up  those  quiet  family  hotels  known  as  ^in- 
dustrial structure  of  Europe  rested  upon  sions.  Your  friends  have  given  you  letters  to 
matches  and  playing-cards.  The  grimy  offi-  them,  and  of  course  you  must  present  them, 
cials  and  the  absurd  performance  are  all  in  These  family  hotels  are  great  institutions.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  businesslike  methods  America,  where  we  are  all  a  plain-spoken 
and  the  clean,  dapper,  gentlemanly  officials  people,  we  call  them  boarding-houses.  In 
which  greet  you  in  England  or  in  your  own  Europe  they  print  the  menus  in  French,  add 
port  at  New^  York.  After  these  stokers  have  a  few  hotel  "  touches,"  and  call  them  pen* 
wiped  their  hands  on  your  boiled  shirts  and  sions.     The  pension  is  a  boon  to  those  who 
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want  to  get  away  from  such  vulgar  things  as  cles.  Mark  the  words  "  business  circles.", 
elevators,  electric  lights,  steam-heat,  and  other  The  Londoner  does  business  in  »  high  hat. 
comforts.  Climbing  eight  flights  of  stairs  to  He  will  not  remove  it  even  while  he  eats 
your  room  and  rummaging  around  in  the  noonday  lunch.  Keeping  the^hat  on,  how- 
darkness  for  candles  so  you  can  find  the  bed  ever,  is  a  European  habit  not  confined  to 
add  a  touch  of  romance  to  the  situation  and  London.  If  you  go  to  the  opera  in  Paris  you 
make  you  feel  that  you  are  traveling  in  for-  will  find  the  men  in  the  audience  keep  their 
eign  lands.  Better  go  slow  on  the  candles,  hats  on  until  the  curtain  goes  up.  Even  then 
for  you  will  find  them  charged  in  the  bill  they  remove  them  slowly  and  reluctantly.  In 
when  you  come  to  settle.  You  will  find  sev-  London  you  need  not  worry  about  wearing  a 
eral  other  things  in  the  bill.  You  will  find  suit  that  goes  with  a  high  hat.  Everything 
candles  in  the  bill  no  matter  whether  you  **  goes  "  with  a  high  hat  in  London.  A  high 
have  burned  them  or  not.  If  you  don't  light  hat  and  a  fourteen-doUar  brown  business 
them,  you  may  as  well  eat  them,  for  you  will  suit  are  not  an  unusual  combination  in  I^n- 
have  to  pay  extra  for  butter  and  eggs  any-  don.  Your  American  idea  of  plug  hats  be- 
way,  and  a  few  candles  will  help  to  supply  longing  exclusively  to  politicians,  bartenders, 
the  oleagcnous  elements  needed  in  your  food,  and  bunco  men  doesn't  go  in  London.     The 

Of  course  you  will  disregard  all  the  tradi-  grocer's  clerk  who  sells  you  a  pound  of  tea  is 

tions  and  customs  by  asking  for  a  fire  in  your  very  likely  to  have  on  a  frock  coat  and  a  high 

room.     If  you  should  chance  to  find  a  small  hat.   He  may  also  have  a  handkerchief  tucked 

stove  in  your  room,  you  will  have  to  yell  like  into  his  left  coat  sleeve. 

a  Comanche  Indian  before  you  can  persuade  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  smiling  clerk  **  bay 
the  portier  to  bring  up  coal,  and  when  he  deep-mouthed  "  as  you  draw  near  a  hotel 
brings  it  up  you  will  get  enough  to  fill  a  after  a  long  and  tiresome  journey, — but  you 
crow's  nest,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  will  neither  hear  him  nor  see  him.  You  will 
light  it  with.  Wood  and  coal  are  precious  never  see  a  real  **  hotel  clerk  "  again  until  you 
commodities  in  Europe.  They  are  displayed  plant  your  feet  once  more  upon  American 
in  the  windows  of  stores  the  same  as  dia-  soil.  This  iirportant  individual,  who  is  a 
monds  and  other  jewelry.  The  reckless  man-  national  character  in  our  own  country,  is  al- 
ner  in  %vhich  we  use  pine  boards  for  all  sorts  most  unknown  in  Europe.  You  will  register 
of  purposes  will  seem  like  criminal  waste  and  with  the  "  secretary  "  in  his  office  before  en- 
extravagance  after  a  trip  in  Europe.'  Speak-  tering  the  hotel  proper.  The  secretary  is  not 
ing  of  fires,  if  you  are  in  Cologne, — and  of  a  lord,  or  a  duke,  or  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
course  you  will  want  to  visit  Cologne, — you  ment,  as  you  may  imagine  from  his  closely 
will  see  a  portier  building  a  fire  in  the  hall-  buttoned  frock  coat  and  his  faultless  get-up. 
way  in  your  hotel.  He  is  not  trying  to  set  He  is  the  secretary  to  the  general-manager  of 
fire  to  the  hotel.  He  is  poking  wood  into  a  the  hotel.  If  you  have  letters  of  introduction, 
hole  in  the  wall  just  outside  your  room,  and  or  have  telegraphed  in  advance,  he  will  know 
when  you  get  into  the  room  you  will  find  it  you  are  the  real  thing,  and  he  will  quote  you 
full  of  warm  air.  It  is  a  great  "scheme.  By  prices  on  various  rooms  or  suites.  If  you 
this  system  the  smoke  and  ashes  and  dirt  are  have  not  attended  to  these  preliminaries,  the 
all  in  the  hall  and  not  in  your  room.  secretary  is  likely  to  tell  you  that  the  rooms 

\i  you  go  to  London  in  October  you  will  are  all  taken.  Having  passed  the  secretary 
want  to  take  a  hot-water  bag  and  a  high  and  been  admitted  to  the  rotunda  of  the 
hat, — the  hot- water  bag  to  keep  you  warm  at  hotel,  you  will  find  what  seems  to  he  the  of- 
night  and  the  high  hat  to  put  you  next  to  fice,  and  you  will  begin  to  feci  at  home,  until 
warm  propositions,  in  the  daytime.  In  Paris  you  learn  that  it  is  merely  a  place  for  getting 
vou  will  find  steam-heat.  In  the  best  London  your  mail  and  the  key  to  your  room.  There 
hotels  you  can  have  a  fire  made  in  the  grate  is  no  **  clerk  "  to  give  you  the  glad  hand  and 
in  the  reception-room  or  "  lounge  "  by  getting  call  you  by  your  front  name,  no  one  to  hear 
up  a  petition  or  a  subscription.  But  don't  your  complaints  or  your  kicks, 
forget  the  high  hat.  It  needn't  be  a  late  shape  Be  sure  to  linger  long  and  lovingly  over 
or  pattern.  It  needn't  have  any  shape  at  the  English  breakfast  with  its  cereal  break- 
all, — in  fact,  the  older  the  "  vintage' '  the  fast  food  and  its  toothsome,  deliciously  flav- 
better.  You  can  dig  up  the  one  you  were  ored  ham  and  bacon.  English  pigs  are  fed 
married  in,  brush  it  up  a  little,  and  it  will  on  juicy  vegetables  and  other  good  things  in- 
take you  anywhere  in  London  and  give  you  stead  of  corn.  On  the  Continent  you  will 
an  entree  into  the  most  exclusive  business  cir-  have  to  live  on  the  memory  of  American  or 
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English  breakfasts.    Continental  races  do  not  man  being  until  you  arrive  at  the  station.  No 

have  the  **  breakfast  habit."     If  a  Frenchman  conductor  comes  through  every  few  moments 

eats  any  breakfast  at  all,  it  is  merely  a  hot  roll  to  tell  you  how  far  it  is  to  your  destination, 

and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  he  wants  it  brought  no  brakeman  to  keep  you  company,  no  "  pea- 

to  his  room."    The  idea  that  the  first  meal  of  nut  butchers.'*     You  will  have  to  poke  your 

the  day  should  be  generous  and  substantial  head  out  of  the  window  at  each  station  to  sec 

seems  to  be  peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon  notion,  if  it  is  the  one  you  want  to  get  ofi  at.    In 

You  will  also  miss  the  sleek,  pompous,  and  England  you  will  have  to  do  something  more 
well-fed   landlord  you  have  known  in  your  than  poke  your  head  out  of  the  window,  for 
native  land.     In  German  and  Dutch  hotels  the  names  of  the  stations  are  not  visible.    If 
the  portier  and   the   waiter   are   the   whole  you  are  going  out  to  Purley  or  some  other 
thing.    The  landlord  or  manager  may  assign  suburb  of  London,  the  only  sign  you  will  sec 
you  to  rooms,  but  that  is  the  last  you  will  see  is  "  Bovril  "  or  "  Beecham's  Pills."    But  how 
of  him.     From  that  time  on  you  are  in  the  those  dinky  little  engines  run!     They  whiz 
hands  of  the  portier  and  waiter.     You  settle  through  fields  and  forests  and  shoot  througji 
for  your  rooms  and  meals  with  the  waiter,  tunnels  and  dash  through  cities  at  a  speed 
and  all  other  matters  that  concern  the  com-  that  seems  almost  incredible  when  you  con- 
fort  of  guests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  portier,  template    the    little    turtle-back    locomotives 
You  will  miss  pnany  of  the   little  comforts  with  drivers  hidden  from  view,  with  screech^' 
that  go  to  make  life  worth  living  in  your  own  little  whistles,  and  tiny  little  cabs  for  the  cn- 
countr>\     You  will  not  find  a  "  lift  '*  with  gineers.    And  very  reluctantly  you  will  finaA- 
red  plush  cushions  and  lounge  to  carr>'  you  to  ly  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  cozy  compa«^- 
the  tops  of  all  the  towers,  cathedrals,  and  ments  which  offer  such  comfortable  security 
other  high   buildings.     You  must  use  your  against  the  presence  of  undesirable  pass^ti- 
legs.     Such  things  as  baths  and  stoves  and  gers.     It  is  true  that  half  the  passengers       i' 
furnaces  are  all  enervating  and  tend  to  de-  one  of  these  compartments  must  ride  ba^irk 
stroy  that  physical  robustness  which  you  read  ward,  but  this  is  a  small  penalty  to  pay  :^Fo 
about  but  which  you  seldom  see  in  Europe,  the  privileges    of   privacy   and    exclusion        t 
No  use  to  look  for  an  American  hair-cut,  or  those  who  do  not  care  to  mingle  with  ^^^ 
an  American  shave,  or  an  American  '*  shine."  variegated  sorts  and  conditions  of  human.  *t' 
Europeans  run  to  whiskers,  anyway.  In  Paris  which  fill  up  the  average  railway  coach.  * 
the  barber-shops  derive  their  greatest  revenue        There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as      ^o 
from  selling  false  hair  to  women.  what  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  carryi^^ 

If  you  arc  a  "strap-hanger  "  at  home,  you  money  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rou 
will  have  to  get  rill  of  the  habit  in  Europe,  will  not  want  to  carry  any  money  except  for 
The  first  time  you  grab  a  strap  in  the  street-  the  small  and  incidental  expenses  of  trave/. 
car  you  will  be  told  to  sit  down  or  get  out.  The  strain  imposed  upon  your  suspenders 
No  use  of  growing  indignant  when  you  are  by  the  coin  of  the  realm  would  be  too 
denied  the  American  privilege  of  hanging  great.  \'ou  will  miss  those  soft  paper  bills 
on  a  strap.  It  is  not  worth  going  to  jail  which  you  loved  to  roll  up  and  stick  in  your 
for, — you  can  wait  until  you  get  back  to  free  vest  pocket.  Everything  is  silver  and  gold 
New  York.  Each  car  seats  a  certain  number  and  copper.  When  you  do  see  a  banknote 
of  passengers  and  the  number  is  plainly  you  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  printed  hand- 
printed on  the  inside.  In  The  Hague  and  bill  or  dodger  and  throw  it  away.  The  art 
other  cities  of  Holland  an  officer  stands  at  of  engraving  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
each  end  of  the  car  during  rush  hours  to  see  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  in  Europe, 
that  only  the  allotted  number  is  admitted.  In  England,  when  a  banknote  reaches  the 
In  Paris  numbered  tickets  may  be  found  in  bank,  it  is  taken  out  of  circulation  before  it 
the  rooms  near  the  waiting-stations,  which  are  has  a  chance  to  accumulate  any  bacteria, 
procured  by  passengers  before  they  attempt  to  What  you  want  is  some  sort  of  paper  token 
get  on  the  cars.  These  numbers  are  called  that  is  readily  convertible  into  the  coin  of  the 
out  by  the  conductor  of  the  car,  and  if  you  country  you  are  traveling  in.  For  this  pur- 
happen  to  hold  number  431  you  are  reasona-  pose  I  have  found  the  American  Express 
bly  certain  that  the  person  who  holds  number  Company's  checks  the  most  convenient  and 
432  cannot  get  in   the  car  before  you  do.  the  most  widly  recognized  as  legal  tender  for 

Once  on  a  European  railroad  train,  when  all  kinds  of  obligations.     Whether  you  arc 

the  door  of  your  compartment  is  closed  and  eating  lunch  at  an  out-of-the-way  inn  in  the 

locked,  that  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  any  hu-  Black    Forests   of   Germany   or    purchasing 
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ts  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Pans,  the 
s  checks  are  as  good  as  gold  and  are 
y  cashed  by  innkeeper  and  shopkeeper, 
bound  in  small  books  and  arranged  in 
lient  denominations,  you  tear  them  out 
all  the  ease  and  abandon  of  the  man 
cars  business  cards  from  a  vest-pocket 
ook.  And  you  don't  realize  that  you 
ending  money  until  the  books  begin  to 
in  thickness  and  number.  When  you 
'  one  of  these  checks  in  payment  for  a 
»r  a  pair  of  shoes  the  change  you  receive 
d  or  silver  is  not  so  heavy  but  that  the 
t  may  be  distributed  evenly  through  the 
s  pockets  of  your  clothing,  and  they 
3u  the  bother  of  computing  the  amcnmt 
icy  you  are  entitled  to  receive  for  a  ten- 
check  in  any  country  you  happen  to  be 
!ng  in,  for  the  amount  is  plainly  printed 
:ir  face.  The  only  persons  who  will 
ccpt  these  checks  are  the  railway  ticket 
,  and  if  this  fact  is  kept  in  mind  much 
uice  and  inconvenience  may  be  avoided, 
all  the  gentry  that  take  advantage  of 
can  guHibility,  none  grabs  the  travel- 
icck  with  such  rapacious  greed  as  the 
shopkeeper.  The  sight  of  an  American 
n  on  a  shopping  tour  with  several  of 
xx>ks  on  her  person  is  the  signal  for  the 
ibsequious  and  servile  attention  and  for 
cral  advance  in  prices  throughout  the 
store.  While  these  checks,  which  are 
not  only  by  express  companies  but  by 
►hip  lines  and  tourist  agencies,  answer 
J  requirements  of  a  convenient  and  ac- 
Ic  circulating  medium,  it  is  best,  as  a 
re  of  safety  and  security,  to  be  fortified 
a  letter  of  credit  for  £200  or  more 
by  the  local  banker  in  your  own  town. 
uld  be  carefully  pinned  in  your  inside 
ocket,  safe  from  the  nimble  fingers  of 
icquisitive  individuals  whom  one  some- 
meets  in  crowded  railway  coaches  or 
•the- way  places  in  southern  Italy.  You 
lot  use  tlie  letter  of  credit  except  in 
encies  such  as  the  loss  of  your  travel- 
eck-books  or  other  unforseen  accidents. 
an  draw  money  on  this  letter  of  credit 
or  more  banks  in  nearly  every  city  and 
in  Europe,  but  the  bank  never  opens 
nough  for  a  live,  active  American,  and 
3t  always  convenient  of  access.  A  let- 
credit,  however,  is  a  certificate  of  char- 
and  this,  together  with  your  passport 
by  the  Secretarj'  of  State,  will  give  you 
!  financial  and  social  standing  that  may 
Hired  to  meet  any  emergencies  that  may 
in  European  travel.     You  will   want 


three  separate  coin-purses, — one  for  gold,  one 
for  silver,  and  one  for  copper.  And  you 
finally  fall  in  love  with  the  gold  pieces  of 
Holland  and  France.  They  are  beautiful 
coins  and  they  soon  impress  you  as  being  real 
money.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  go 
home  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  repress  the 
wish  that  gold  would  take  the  place  of  the 
limp  and  flimsy  rags  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  your  own  country;  but  when  you 
reach  New  York  how  good  those  "  rags  "  feel 
and  how  pleasing  the  face  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  on  a  twenty-dollar-gold  certificate! 
And  other  things  will  look  good  to  you  be- 
sides the  gold  yellow  Treasury  notes.  There 
are  the  skyscrapers,  not  beautiful  at  all,  but 
how  beautiful  they  look  to  the  wanderer  re- 
turning home  from  strange  lands !  Of  course 
the  streets  will  look  dirty, — almost  any  street 
will  look  dirty  after  being  in  Berlin,  or  Paris, 
or  The  Hague, — but  you  won't  mind  the 
dirt.  American  dirt  is  cleaner  than  any  other 
dirt.  It  is  newer  and  fresher.  And  how  good 
the  wideness  and  vastness,  the  splendid  dis- 
tances, the  Jboundless  spaces,  seem  to  you  as 
you  pull  out  of  New  York  into  the  country 
that  God  made.  But  you  will  want  to  cross 
again.  There  are  so  many  things  you  didn't 
see.  You  will  want  to  go  abroad  before  the 
splendid  monuments  and  palaces  of  France 
crumble  away, — even  now  they  are  badly  in 
need  of  soap.  They  were  built  "  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire,"  when  they  could  squeeze  mil- 
lions out  of  the  people  whenever  the  King 
wanted  to  change  the  wall-paper  in  his  draw- 
ing-room. The  dear  old  ladies  who  show 
you  your  seats  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
will  not  always  be  there.  Some  day  the  peo- 
ple of  Vollendam  and  the  Island  of  Marken 
will  discard  their  quaint  and  picturesque 
Dutch  costumes  and  will  look  just  as  much 
like  Americans  as  the  people  of  Rotterdam. 
The  giant  arms  of  the  glorious  old  wind- 
mills that  sweep  the  blue  skies  of  dreamy 
Holland  will  give  way  before  the  onward 
march  of  gasolene.  Better  go  before  the  elec- 
tric motor  drives  the  gondolas  of  Venice  into 
the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  Go  while  the 
children  are  still  feeding  the  pigeons  of  St. 
Mark's.  Go  while  the  guide  at  Cologne  is 
still  able  to  show  you  the  chest  that  contains 
the  bones  of  the  Magi.  Some  day  he  will  die, 
and  no  one  else  can  tell  the  story  with  such 
feeling  as  the  fine  old  fellow  who  can  show 
you  the  exact  spot  where  Napoleon's  horses 
kicked  chunks  out  of  the  altars  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Go  while  the  old  is  new  and  the 
new  is  old.     Better  go  now. 
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-  -  -  -  --  I    jIip  c],jpf  <]iie-.tioii   is  the   chance   of  Buci 

the  im  medial  el)  ensuing  ekciions.  Und 
head  must  bt  tonsicicred  fir-it  the  stren 
himsilf  mcaiurctl  b>  the  |)opu!a 
hu  poaiiion  upon  questions  which  divide 
opinion  and  sccondlj  hia  strength  of  ihi 
compared  uith  Iliat  of  his  probable  or  p 
antagcm  I   Ihe  leader  of  the  opposing  par 

Mr   Thomas  thinks  that  the  questii 

the  minds  of  the  electors 

le  influence  of  wealth  upi 

expressed    buth    overtl] 

IS  shown  in      the  successful 

II  attempt  within  the  ranks 

party      to  revise  the -t*!)?, 

•iocailed   government  bj    injunction, 

punishment  of  small   offenders   while 

Nw",  aiKiin''t  the  big  criminals  are  per 

to  -.lumber      in  the      corruptmg  of 

tue  and  legislativt  officers    the  corru 

rangement   with   party   managers  to  i 

ante  election   promises    and    the   suppi 

of  the  people  s  voice  in  the  elections 

scUes 

Oiilsidc  the  ma  Innery  of  govcmme 
ini<(iii  us  effoit  .)f  thi  iiifiiuncc  of  we 
ftrt  m  the  discriinm  id  n  f  the  raiirn 
fnor  of  the  hr(,tr  shipper  iiid  the  explr 
(f  thi   inifhc   ihrtngh   tht   di  honest   ma 


Iromtl      ;    ,B(„,Mn     iWnshlnBtonl 

POR  those  who  have  the  welfire  of  the 
UemoLr-itii  pirt\  -it  heart  the  present 
must  be  a  somewhit  anxious  time  Not  in 
many  jcars  has  tlic  outlook  been  so  unassur 
ing  the  prospect  of  umnimity  in  the  choice 
of  a  Presidential  nominee  so  dim  As  no 
ticed  in  our  last  issue  so  thoughtful  a  poll 
tician  as  Mr  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is 
prompted  to  ask,  Has  the  Democratic  part> 
a  future?"  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of 
aspirants  for  Presidential  honors.  The  North 
Anirrinin  Rrvicw  for  May  contained  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Republican  candi- 
dates; and  in  the  June  number  of  the  same 
magazine  are  set  forth  the  claims  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  possible  Democratic  nominees.  Of 
■  these,  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  notic- 
ing more  than  the  following: 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

Mr,  Augustus  Thomas,  the  well-known 
playwright,  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  says  that  "  the  reasons  for  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  of  either  party 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  those  of  ex- 
pediency and  those  of  sentiment"  In  the 
first  of  these  divisions, 


11  of  c 


rp  r 


-tjcks 


Mr  Bryan  more  than  any  other  n 
the  United  States  says  Mr  Thomas, 
indelibly  associated  with  the  protest  j 
all  these  evils.  To  his  advocacy  and 
ence  was  due  the  insertion  in  the  last 
Democratic  platforms  of  planks  dem: 
the  correction  of  the  evils  of  railroa 
the     vigorous     prosecutii 


trusts,  and  the 

over,  it  is 

a   fact   (hat   the   principal   reforms   whid 

come  to  lie  associated  with  President  Ro 

in  the  public  mind,  and  in  (he  demand  for 

his  parly  is  by  no  nie.ms  unanimous,  we 

indicated  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

In  considering  Mr.  Bryan's  strengt 
candidate  it  is  recalled  that  in  1904. 
the  Dem(H:ratic  party  abandoned  the  fo 
movement  inaugurated  by  him,  "  m 
treateil  ro  the  parade-ground  domJnai 
Mr.  Parker,"  the  total  Democratic  vo 
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7,280,000  behind  that  of  four  years  before;  torney,  some  one  sugested   Folk.     Folk  de- 

and    when    his   strength    is   compared   with  dined. 

fhat  of  the  Republican   candidate, — '*  prob-  n,,.-.!     1            •     •  *   1     n-  n    u          .     i_    • 

,  ,     T-   ,             '{_*     Ti             1    >»      •     •  ^^ut  the  bosses  insisted.     Folk  began  ^o  hesi- 

ably  1  aft,  possibly  Roosevelt,  —it  is  a  ques-  tate.    Finally  be  said.  "  Yes.  I   will  accept  the 

tion  whether  public  faith  and  allegiance  will  nomination,  but  if  elected  I  shall  obey  my  oath 

rally    round   standards   borrowed    from    De-  <^f  office."    The  bosses  heeded  not  the  remark. 

niocracy    and    "raised    by    Mr.    Roosevelt  •  ,•    •  ,^X^^^  ^^'^^  an  oath  of  office  in  a  city 

,            -^               .             r^      ^  where  bribery  had  so  long  been,  as  an  attorney 

above    a    mutinous     Congress.     ...     or  f^r   some  of  the  boodlers   afterward   declared, 

-whether  they  will  follow  the  same  standards  ''merely   a  conventional   ofTcnse"?     How    well 

in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  first  raised  ^'"'k    obeyed    his    oath    of    office    they    soon 

trhem."  \^^nx^d,    ... 

The  personal  affection  of  a  large  body  of  The  St.  Louis  bosses  threatened  to  destroy 

The   Democratic  voters  is,  in   Mr.  Thomas'  Folk  after  he  had  prosecuted  the  corruption- 

3  udgment,  a  powerful  element  in  Mr.  Bry-  ists,  and  throughout  his  term  of  office  he  was 

2ui's  candidature.     His  Sunday  addresses  and  "hounded,    villified,    and    slandered";    but 

The  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  his  regular  he  kept  up  the  fight,  and  at  the  end  of  his 

Tours  have  probably  brought  him  into  con-  four  years  he  had  **  convicted  more  boodlers 

Tact  with  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  than  were  ever  before  convicted  by  any  sin- 

of  his  countrymen,  who  have  thus  gained  a  gle  prosecuting  officer  in  the  world's  history," 

**  high   opinion   of   his  sincerity,   proAmdity,  His  subsequent  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 

and  stability."  cratic   nomination    for   the    governorship   of 

Mr.  Bryan,  temporarily  deserted  by  the  man-  ^^^/psouri    produced    "  the    most    spectacular 

ngers  of  the  so-called  conservative  wing  of  his  political  campaign  m  the  annals  of  Missouri. 

organization,  regained  and  held  the  hearts  of  its  Opposed   by  all  officialdom,   from  Governor 

rank  and  tile  by  personal  and  fraternal  contact,  to    township   constable,    with    the    unlimited 

He  has  made  converts  and  recruits.     Other  can-    „,^„i«.u     ^i     •„«...^ u«j  *.•  j 

didates  in  the  partv  may  command  equal  respect.  ^^^.'^^     ?\     mtrenched     corruption     arrayed 

but  no  other  can  so  thoroughly  evoke,  sustain,  against    him,    l^olk    entered    on    the   contest 

and  augment  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  a  mili-  single-handed,  and,  breaking  down  the  oppor 

lant  and  progressive  and  successful  campaign.  sition,  secured  a  practically  unanimous  nomi- 

GOVERNOR   FOLK.  OF  MISSOURI.  nation. 

^                1-  11    .       t                     I    •      1  -^^  Governor  of  Missouri  Mr.  Folk  has  a 

Governor  Folk  has  been  so  much  in  the  brilliant   record ;   and   the  many   good   laws 

public  eye,  and  his  fame  as  an  opponent  of  enacted  in  response  to  his  recommendations 

graft   has  spread   so   far   and   wide,   that   it  testifv  to  his  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 

seems   incredible  that  it  was  only   fourteen  political,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  welfare 

years  ago  ( 1894)  that,  as  Mr.  1 .  S.  Moshy,  of  his  State.     Though  progressive  in  dealing 

his  pardon  attorney,  says,  he  came  from  the  ^v|th  new  problems,  the  genius  of  Governor 

State  of  Tennessee,  "  a  young  lawyer,  lately  Folk  is,  on  the  whole,  profoundly  conserva- 

graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University,  and  tive.    He  once  said:    "  Let  us  be  conservative 

schooled  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  South."  \^  charging  wrongdoing;  but,  once  sure  of 

Seeking  no  political  honors,  he  devoted  him-  the  wrong,  let  us  be  radical  in  its  extermina- 

self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  makinc:  tion."     He  has  never  appealed  to  class.     He 

it  a  rule  to  accept  no  employment  that  he  knows  but  one  code,—"  the  laws  as  they  are 

did  nc;t  know  to  be  absolutely  honest.     His  written,  not  for  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  nor 

clientage  increased,  and  the  young  attorney,  for  labor  nor  capital,  but  for  all  alike."     He 

"who  was  no  dashing  orator,  no  politician  h^s  vindicated  the  constitution  and  the. laws 

with  a  pull,  but  one  who  was  learned  in  the  ^ith  such   courage  and   fidelity   that  every- 

law  and  diligent  in  his  calling,"  came  to  be  ^^hcre  the  name  of  Folk  is  known  it  is  known 

known  as  a  man  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  synonym  of  law-enforcement, 
to  do  his  dutv.     At  this  time  occurred  the 

^eat    strike    of    street-railway   men    in    St.  J^^^GE  gray,  of  Delaware. 

Louis.     The  union  men  engaged  Folk,  and  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Judge  Gray, 
the  strike  was  settled  in  a  manner  agreeable  Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
te all  parties.  cratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Delaware, 
In   the  campaign  of   1900,   wl\en  certain  says: 

political   bosses  were   naming  a  Democratic  r^c\\                     11.                ,             t 

1-  I    ^   /       ^L       •         X   c^    T       •      ^u         L  •  ^-^^  tlie  many  candidates  now  alx)nt  to  be  pre- 

ticket  for  the  city  of  St.  I^uis,  there  being  ,^,^^^,,  ,,y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  political  parties  for  the 

no  available  man  for  the  ofhce  of  circuit  at-  coming  conventions  to  pass   upon   no  one  has 
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pt)R  these  who  have  tlic  ivdf.-irc  .if  tlie 
Demotratii:  party  at  licart  the  present 
must  be  a  soniewliat  anxious  tiiiif.  Not  in 
many  years  has  the  outiuok  heen  w>  unassiir- 
ing,  the  prospect  of  unanimity  in  the  choice 
of  a  Presidential  nominee  so  dim.  As  no- 
ticed in  our  last  issue,  so  thoiijihtful  a  poli- 
tician as  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osbtirne  is 
prompted  to  ask,  "  Has  the  Democratic  party 
a  future?"  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of 
aspirants  for  Presidential  honors.  The  North 
AmfrUnn  Revuw  for  May  contained  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Republican  candi- 
dates; and  in  the  June  number  of  the  same 
magazine  arc  set  forth  the  claims  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  possible  Domwratic  nominees.  Of 
■  these,  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  notic- 
ing more  than  the  following: 

WILLIAM  JENNrNCS  BRYAN. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  weli-known 
playwright,  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Mr, 
Bryan,  says  that  "  the  reasons  for  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  of  either  party 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  those  of  ex- 
pediency and  those  of  sentiment."  In  the 
first  of  these  divisions, 


ilie  cliii-f  <iut'siion  is  the  chance  of  success  iji 
the  immcdialely  ctisuing  ekctions.  Undi-r  Ihi  is 
head  must  lie  coDsidcred,  first,  tlie  strength  caf 
the  man  himself  measured  by  the  popularity  of 
his  position  uiwn  ([uestions  which  divide  publ  ic 
opinion ;  and,  secondly,  his  strength  of  (hat  kir-a  <1 
coitiparttl  with  that  of  his  probable  or  possi[>lc 
antagonist,  tlie  leader  of  the  opposing  party. 

Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  question  u^*- 
pemiost  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  to-d^a-y 
is  the  undue  influence  of  wealth  upon  tH»c- 
Government,  expressed  both  overtly  ar»  <» 
covertly,  as  shown  in  "  the  successful  resis.*- 
ance  of  any  attempt  within  the  ranks  of  l\-»c 
dominant  party  "  to  revise  the  -tAiff,  in  tl"*^ 
so-called  government  by  injunction,  in  l\~»*^ 
punishment  of  small  offenders  while  "tl~»*= 
taws  against  the  big  criminals  are  pcrmitter*^ 
to  slumber,"  in  the  "  corrupting  of  cxec«-«" 
five  and  legislative  officers,  the  corrupt  a  » 
rangement  with  party  managers  to  nullitf^y 
ante-election  promises,  and  the  suppression^ 
of  the  people's  voice  in  the  elections  thenrm— 

Oulsidi'  ihc  machinery  of  Rovcrnmeiit  tli^ 
iiiic|uilims  cllwl  of  ihi'  inllucncc  of  wcahh  is 
Ml  in  llK'  rUscriminaliriii  of  the  railrreids  in 
favor  iif  liif  larger  shipper,  and  the  exploitatiofi 
of  llif  public  tlirough  the  dishonest  manipula- 
tion of  corpor.ite  stocks. 

Mr.  Bryan,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  stands 
indelibly  associated  with  the  protest  against 
all  these  evils.  Ti  his  advocacy  and  influ- 
ence was  due  the  insertion  in  the  last  three 
Democratic  platforms  of  planks  demanding 
the  correction  of  the  evils  of   railroad  dis- 


the 


of 


a  fact  tli.il  (he  principal  reforms  which  have 
come  to  be  as-;i>ciated  with  President  Roosevelt 
in  llic  public  mind,  and  in  the  demand  for  which 
his  parlv  is  by  no  means  unanimous,  were  first 
indicated  by  Mr.  llryan. 

In  considering  Mr,  Bryan's  strength  as  a 
candidate  it  is  recalled  that  in  1904,  when 
the  Democratic  party  abandoned  the  forward 
movement  inaugurated  by  him.  "  and  re- 
treated to  the  parade-ground  dominated  by 
Mr.  Parker,"  the  total  Democratic  vote  fell 
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an  jto  hcsi- 
accept   the 


7,280,000  behind  that  of  four  years  before;  torney,  some  one  sugested   Folk.     Folk  de- 

and    when    his   strength    is   compared    with  dined. 

fhat  of  the  Republican   candidate, — "  prob-  i»,  ...1     ,            •    •  <.   1     t-  n    u 

,  t     ^^  /^            -^1     T>              ,    „      .     .        *^  But  the  hosses  insisted.     Tolk  beg 

ably  laft,  possibly  Roosevelt,  —it  is  a  ques-    tate.     Finally  he  said,  "Yes.  1   will  _.._, 

tion  whether  public  faith  and  allegiance  will  nomination,  but  if  elected  I  shall  obey  my  oath 

rally    round   standards   borrowed    from    De-  ^f  office."     The  bosses  heeded  not  the  remark. 

mocracy    and    "raised    by    Mr.    Roosevelt  •  ,'    '  ,^^^*  ^''^^  an  oath  of  office  in  a  city 

•            ^              '             r^      ^  where  bribery  had  so  long  been,  as  an  attorney 

above    a    mutinous     Congress.     ...     or  f^r   some  of  the  boodlcrs  afterward   declared, 

v^hether  they  will  follow  the  same  standards  "merely   a  conventional   offense  "?     How    well 

in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  first  raised  ^^'k    obeyed    his    oatli    of    office    they    soon 

trhem."  X^^^mcd.    .    .    . 

The  personal  affection  of  a  large  body  of  The  St.  Louis  bosses  threatened  to  destroy 

The   Democratic  voters  is,  in   Mr.  Thomas'  Folk  after  he  had  prosecuted  the  corruption- 

3  udgment,  a  powerful  element  in  Mr.  Bry-  ists,  and  throughout  his  term  of  office  he  was 

2ui's  candidature.     His  Sunday  addresses  and  "hounded,    villified,    and    slandered";    but 

The  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  his  regular  he  kept  up  the  fight,  and  at  the  end  of  his 

Tours  have  probably  brought  him  into  con-  four  years  he  had  "  convicted  more  boodlers 

Tact  with  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  than  were  ever  before  convicted  by  any  sin- 

of  his  countrymen,  who  have  thus  gained  a  gle  prosecuting  officer  in  the  world's  history," 

**  high   opinion   of   his  sincerity,   proftmdity,  His  subsequent  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 

and  stability."  cratic   nomination    for   the    governorship   of 

Mr.  Bryan,  temporarily  deserted  by  the  man-  ^^'^^P^]'    produced    "the    most    spectacular 

sgcrs  of  the  so-called  conservative  wing  of  his  political  campaign  in  the  annals  of  Missouri, 

organization,  regained  and  held  the  hearts  of  its  Opposed   by  all  officialdom,   from  Governor 

rank  and  tile  by  personal  and  fraternal  contact,  to    township   constable,    with    the    unlimited 

He  has  made  converts  and  recruits.     Other  can-    „.«„ui,     ^i     *....« k  .j  ^'  j 

didates  in  the  party  mav  command  equal  respect,  ^^^j^^     ?\     >ntjenched     corruption     arrayed 

but  no  other  can  so  thoroughly  evoke,  sustain,  apmst    him,    hoik    entered    on    the    contest 

and  augment  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  a  mili-  single-handed,  and,  breaking  down  the  oppor 

lant  and  progressive  and  successful  campaign.  sition,  secured  a  practically  unanimous  nomi- 

cx)VERNOR  FOLK,  OF  MISSOURI.  nation. 

^                T-  II    1       •                     I    .      1  ^^  Governor  of  Missouri  Mr.  Folk  has  a 

Governor  Folk  has  been  so  much  in  the  brilliant   record;   and   the  many   good   laws 

public  eye,  and  his  fame  as  an  opponent  of  enacted  in  response  to  his  recommendations 

graft   has  spread   so  far   and   wide,   that   it  ^estifv  to  his  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 

seems   incredible  that  it  was  only   fourteen  political,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  welfare 

years  ago  (1894)  that,  as  Mr.  1.  S.  Moshy,  ^f  his  State.     Though  progressive  in  dealing 

his  pardon  attorney,  says,  he  came  from  the  ^^ith  new  problems,  the  genius  of  Governor 

State  of  IVnnessee,  "  a  young  lawyer,  lately  Polk  is,  on  the  whole,  profoundly  conserva- 

graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University,  and  tive.    He  once  said:    "  Let  us  be  conservative 

schooled  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  South."  jn  charging  wrongdoing;  but,  once  sure  of 

Seeking  no  political  honors,  he  devoted  him-  the  wrong,  let  us  be  radical  in  its  extermina- 

self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  making  tion."     He  has  never  appealed  to  class.     He 

It  a  rule  to  accept  no  employment  that  he  knows  but  one  code,—*'  the  laws  as  they  are 

did  not  know  to  be  absolutely  honest.     His  written,  not  for  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  nor 

dientajie  increased,  and  the  young  attorney,  for  labor  nor  capital,  but  for  all  alike."     He 

"who  was  no  dashing  orator,  no  politician  has  vindicated  the  constitution  and  the. laws 

with  a  pull,  but  one  who  was  learned  in  the  ^fth  such   courage  and  fidelity   that  every- 

law  and  diligent  in  his  calling,"  came  to  be  ^^hcre  the  name  of  Folk  Is  known  it  is  known 

known  as  a  man  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  synonym  of  law-enforcement, 
to  do  his  duty.     At  this  time  occurred  the 

jrreat    strike    of    street-railway   men    in    St.  J^^^GE  gray,  of  Delaware. 

Louis.     The  union  men  engaged  Folk,  and  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Judge  Gray, 

the  strike  was  settled  in  a  manner  agreeable  Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 

to  all  parties.  cratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Delaware, 

In   the  campaign  of   1900,   wl\en  certain  says: 

political   bosses  were  naming  a   Democratic  .^r * ,                     ...                  ,             , 

1-  L  -.  r       -u       •         r  c^    I       •      ..u         k«-«^  ^^^  ^"<^  many  candidates  now  ahout  to  he  pre- 

tickct  for  the  city  of  St.  I^uis,  there  being  ^^^^^^^  |,y  i^^^,,  t,^^  ^^^^^  political  parties  for  the 

no  available  man  for  the  office  of  circuit  at-  coming  conventions  to  pass   upon   no  one  has 
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had  the  experience  and  training  which  should  of  the  Superior  G)urt  of  that  State,  whei 

quahfy  the  nommee  of  either  great  party  such  h^   ^.^^              jojnej   ^y  Joseph   B.   Forakc 

as  Judge  Gray  has  had,  and  no  one  who  has  held  i        ,              j             l     i    •           •   •          i-  - 

office  at  the  gift  of  the  people  has  rendered  a  ^"°  afterward  went  back  into  active  pohtiC 

finer  or  more  conscientious  account  of  his  stew-  In  1887  Judson  Harmon  resigned  his  judg 

ardship.  ship  to  become  a  partner  in  a  New  York  !»• 

Mr.  Gray,   having  been  admitted  to  the  fi"""™'  fn*^  l°J  mo/^  tl)an  eight  years  hevn 

Delaware  bar  in  186?,  was  appointed  Attor-  «"*  ^^  P"Wic  hfe.     In   1895,  when  01n« 

ney-General  for  his  State  in  1879,  and  was  yi;p    "i^de    Secretary    of    State,    Preside* 

reappointed  in  1884.    The  learning  and  abil-  Cleveland  appomted  Harmon  to  the  vaca» 

ities  which    he   displayed   in   this  office   led  attorney-generalship,    and    the    latter    om 

to   his   selection    as    United    States   Senator  *'""^<*  ,'"  *"e  office  till  1897.    The  one  fei 

from  Delaware  in   1885.     He  soon  became  *">■«   °/  Attorney-General    Harmons   wor 

one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side,  "o^  of  most  public  interest  is  the  establisl 

He  opposed    the   so-called   "  force  bill  "    in  "^^"^  «*  t"^  tederal  power  to  deal  with  coi 

1892;  and  with  regard  to  trusts,  as  is  well  Pf^^^  aggression  under  the  commerce  claus 

known,  he  holds  that  the  administration  of  "J  ^^^  Constitution.     When  he  took  offic 

law    in     regulation    and     restraint    thereof  th^  general  opinion  of  the  bar  was  that  th 

should    be   directed   toward    the    individuals  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  impracticabl 

who  operate  them.  °'  enforcement.     Attorney-General  Harmo 

At  the"  close  of  his  Senatorial  term  Mr.  fi""**  a"f.  ^^^f"  t't"e  demonstrated  Jts  er 

Gray  was  appointed  United   States  Circuit  fo/ceability.  He  took  up  the  so-called  Trans 

Judge,  and  his  occupancy  of  this  position  has  M'/so""  case,  briefed  and  argued  it  himscli 

afforded  further  opportunity  for  the  display  ^"^  ^O"  '*  ^V  »,  ^^^^  of  5  to  4.     He  sub« 

of  his  ability.     In  1903  Judge  Gray  was  ap-  ^"«'?'iy  Proposed  several  amendments  to  th 

pointed   head  of  the  arbitration  commission  Ant'-T  rust  law,  one  of  which  was  the  ir 

which   settled    the    differences   between    the  section  of  a  clause  casting  upon  the  defend 

anthracite  miners  and  operators ;  and  f."^*  ^^^  °}'r^']  V  P™"*  p  *°  matters  pecti 

liarly  within  their  own  knowledge.  Som 
to-day  his  name  is  a  helovcd  household  word  years  later  he  was  retained  with  F.  N.  Jud 
among  all  the  coal-miners  of  the  country,  and  a  „f  gt.  Louis,  as  special  counsel  for  th 

synonym   for  justice  and   fairness  with  all  em-    ^    '  .       \  ^ ,  ,  r      \       i 

ployers  of  labor.  Liovernment  tor  the  punishment  ot  unlawfu 

rebates  granted  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  i 

Since    1903    other   strikes   have    been    re-  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.     They  recom 

ferred   to   him   for   arbitration,   and   he  has  mended   that  "  all  its  principal  officers  am 

quietly  and  successfully  adjusted  the  differ-  agents  who   had   during   the   period   namei 

cnces  in  question.  power  and  authority  over  traffic  agreement 

Judge  Gray's  name  was  presented  to  the  anj  freight  rates  be  arraigned  for  contemp 

National   Democratic  Convention   in    1904;  of  court."     The   recommendation   was  no 

but     *  the    circumstances    leading    to    Mr.  acted  upon,  and  Messrs.  Judson  and   Har 

Parker's  nomination  were  too  strong  to  per-  ^^on  withdrew  from  the  case.     The  nomina 

mit   any   show   of   success "    for    the   Dela-  tion  of  Judge   Harmon   for  the   Presidcnci 

warean.     To-day,  "when  every  one,  regard-  would,  Mr.  Whitney  holds,  be  an  endorse 

less  of  party,"  is  seeking  a  good  man  for  the  nient  of  his  theorv  of  how  to  deal  with  cor 

Presidential    office,    **  many    Republicans    as  poratc  abuse  and  corporate  crime, 
well  as  Democrats  find  in  Judge  Gray  the 
man  of  their  choice."  governor  johnson,  of  Minnesota. 

JUDSON  HARMON,  OF  OHIO.  Governor  Johnson's  sponsor  in  the  Nortl 

Mi?i         1  u    \\7U'^              '.'             ^u  American     Review     is     Mr.     Thomas     D 

r.  Ldward  n.  Whitney,  writing  on  the    ri»Ti^;««    t.,^....^ ^  n         •    •  c  ^./f 

,.         rri       u                        !_/       u  ^-^  onen,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Mmne 

claims  of  Judge  Harmon,  says  that,  for  the  ^^^^  f^^^            ^^               ^^  maintains  thai 

purpose  of  familiarizing  its  occupant  with  candidate    for    the    Presidential    offia 

the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  Govern-    .<  ^        ^  ^^.^^^,       ^^j  ^      ^j 

ment,  no  office  below  the  Presulency  is  supc-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  elected."  and  that 
nor,  perhaps  none  equal,  to  that  of  the  At- 
torney-General. "  what  is  required  in  a  chief  magistrate  at  thiJ 
Mr.  Harmon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  time  is  honest  purpose,  intelligence.  knowledg< 
.0/:^  J  *^i  1  •  f^'  •  ^«  T  0^0  J  Ot  aitairs.  calm,  deliberate  lU'Jcmcnt.  and  cool 
1 869  and  settled  in  Cincinnati  In  1878  and  serene  courage,  the  courage  to  ftav  the  spoilt' 
again  m  1003  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  hand,  no  matter  whose  it  may  \w.;  withal  h< 
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should  be  a  constructive  statesman,  for  we  are  iron  mines,  the  usual  demand  for  troops  was 

in  a  period  of  transition.  ^^^^  j,y  ^^^  gteel  Trust.     Instead  of  com- 

Though  these  are  very  severe  tests  to  ap-  plying,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  scene  of  the 

ply  to  any  candidate,  yet,  judged  by  them,  disturbance,    gave   definite   interpretation    to 

Governor  Johnson    evinces   peculiar    fitness  the  respective  rights  of  both  parties,  **  and 

for  the  Presidency.  the  strike  passed  into  history  with  a  record 

Govcraor  Johnson  has  fought  his  way  to  of  less  disorder  than  would  have  occurred  in 

his  present  position    under  particularly  ad-  the  affected  region  under  normal  conditions 

verse  drcumstances, — he  has,   by   the   way,  in  the  same  length  of  time." 
been  newspaper  editor,  captain  of  militia,  and        Governor    Johnson,    in    making    appoint- 

State  Senator, — and  he  holds  the  unique  po-  ments  to  office,  has  always  been  careful  to 

sition  of  Democratic  Governor  of  a  Repub-  select  men  of  the  highest  standing  regardless 

lican  State.    As  such  he  has  been  a  closely  of  political  effect. 

T^'atched  man;  but  the  Legislature  and  the        In   Mr.  O'Brien's  judgment,  Mr.  John- 
other  executive  officers  of  the  State,  though  son    is    the    most    available    candidate    the 
differing  from  him  in  politics,  have  accorded  National  Democratic  convention  could  select, 
him  loyal  support;  and  on  his  advice  **  reform  He  is 
after  reform    has   been    introduced     .     .     . 

until  now  it  can  be  said  that  Minnesota  is  ^  l><^7ocrat  in  the  prime  of  life  who  has  suc- 
^     ,        ,                         1     c     ^         •        ^u  ceedecl  m  everything?  he  has  undertaken,  who  as 
one   of^  the    best-governed     btates     m     the  Governor  of  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
^  nion."  has  compelled  the  love  of  his  party  and  the  ad- 
One  characteristic  of  Governor  Johnson  is  miration  of  his  opponents,  who  has  in  his  pri- 

that  of  going  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situa-  ^'^^^  ''J  P"^^',^  ^'[^  nothing  to  explain  or  apolo- 

♦:««     T^  L  *.-.•!•  R'^*^   ^or,  and  who,   by  reason  of  his  residence, 

tion.    Last  summer,  when  a  great  strike  in-  antecedents,  race,  and  personality,  gives  the  very 

volvmg  some  I7,CXX)  miners  occurred  in  the  highest  promise  of  success. 


DOES  PROHIBITION   PAY? 

W/^ITH  the  current  number  of  Appletons  physician.    "Yes,"  was  the  cynical  reply,  as  the 

Magazine   is   inaugurated    a  series  of  n?edical  man  poised  his  glass  of  wine  in  mid- 

,,♦•  i^        J       *u       u^  ^  \. 4.;«^    ^^^r>^^,^:,^r^  ^^r.       Nineteen  fools  and  one  wise  man. 

articles  under  the  above  caption,  concerning 

which  the  editor,   in  his  introductory  note,  It   appears   that   eighteen   years   later    the 

says:  twelve  survivors  of  this  gathering  met  at  an- 

In   almost   every    consideration    of   what    we  o^^^i*  ^;""^''-     ^f^''  ^i//  of  the  twelve  drank 
characterize  broadly  as   "the   liquor   question,"  THineral  water,     ? or  reasons  of  health  or  of 
the  point  really  at  issue  is  prohibition,  whether  business    they    had    become    convinced    that 
or  not  that  word  comes  to  the  fore.    People  are  Hquor-drinking  did   not   pay.      In   that   inci- 
not  discussmg  temperance  in  the  sense  of  mod-  i  _^    i^f       t                    *u-   i       •     -.     u     r     ^j 
cration,  on   which  there  is  no  respectable  dif-  ^^^nt,  Mr.   Lawrence  thinks,   is  to  be  found 
ference  of  opinion.     ...     Few  now  deny  the  the    true   explanation    of   the    present    wide- 
wisdom  of  some  restrictive  legislation  as  to  the  spread      legislation      against      liquor-selling, 
manufacture    and    sale   of   alcoholic    beverages  ''Look  around  among  your  friends  and  as- 
.    .    .     Altogether  outside  the  commor.  range  of  •*•!.•          »>  u                <<  *u 
discussion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legislation  there  f^^^^^es  in  business,     he  say's,      the  men  you 
is  a  question  truly  American  and  deserving  of  know  and  meet,  and  note  the  change  within 
reply:  Does  prohibition  pay?  your  own  recollection.*'     In  the  army  at  the 
Applying  the  individual  test,  Mr.  George  close    of    the    Civil    War    practically   every 
C.  Lawrence  discusses  the  question  from  the  officer  drank;  "  to-day  one-third  are  total  ab- 
economic  side.     He  begins  his  article  with  a  stainers,    and    drunkenness  costs   a   man   his 
reference   to    a    notable   dinner    which    was  commission. 

given  twenty-two  years  ago  to  a  famous  phy-  Economic    conditions, — in    common    par- 

'  sician.     There  were  nineteen  guests,  all  of  lance,  "  It  doesn't  pay,"— form  the  great  un- 

whom  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  the  derlying  factor  of  the  anti-drink  movement, 

rare  wines  placed  before  them.     The  host  which  is  primarily  neither  moral  nor  relig- 

meanwhile  '\o\iSy    but    "  a   cold    matter   of   dollars   and 

.     .      ,     .    ,        , ,       .- , ,.        ,      ,      ,  cents."     Steadilv  man  has  been  forced  to  the 

sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nibbling  dry  toast  ,     .       ^\^     '\                *     xi     j  *.      i  *«! 

and    siopinK    mineral    water.     "  Isn't    that    pa-  conclusion  that  he  cannot  afford  to  drink. 

thetic?"  said  one  of  the  guests  to  the  famous  1  he    economic   aspects    of    the   anti-Hnnk 
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hnd  the  experience  and  training  which  should  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  State,  whc 

qualify  the  nominee  of  either  great  party  such  j^^   ,^,^8  soon  joined  by  Joseph   B.   Forake 

as  Judge  uray  has  had,  and  no  one  who  has  held  i        r^             j          ^  i_     i    •   ^       •   •           i-  • 

office  at  the  gift  of  the  people  has  rendered  a  ^^'^o  afterward  went  back  into  active  pohtic 

iiner  or  more  conscientious  account  of  his  stew-    In  1 887  Judson  Harmon  resig;ned  his  judg 
ardship.  ship  to  become  a  partner  in  a  New  York  la 

Mr.  Gray,   having  been  admitted  to  the  ^™>  ?"^  J^f  T/^  ^'j^  ^i^ht  years  he  w 

Delaware  bar  in  1863,  was  appointed  Attor-  ^"^  ^^  P^^l^c  life.     In   1895,  when  Obi- 

ney-General  for  his  State  in  1879,  and  was  ^'p    "lade    Secretary    of    State,    Prcsidci 

reappointed  in  1884.    The  learning  and  abil-  Cleveland  appomted  Harmon  to  the  vacai 

ities  which    he   displayed    in    this   of!^ce   led  attorney-generalship,    and     the    latter    coi 

to    his   selection    as    United    States   Senator  tmued  m  the  office  till  1897.    The  one  fe 

from  Delaware  in   1885.     He  soon  became  ^"^^   «/  Attorney-General    Harmons   woi 

one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side.  "«^  of  most  public  interest  is  the  establis, 

He   opposed    the   so-called    **  force   bill"    in  ment  of  the  federal  power  to  deal  with  co 

1892;  and  with  regard  to  trusts,  as  is  well  P^^ate  aggression  under  the  commerce  clau 

known,  he  holds  that  the  administration  of  ^f  the  Constitution.     When  he  took  offi. 

law    in     regulation    and     restraint    thereof  ^^e  general  opinion  of  the  bar  was  that  tl 

should    be   directed   toward    the    individuals  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  impracticab 

who  operate  them.  °'  enforcement.     Attorney-General  Hanii( 

At  the*  close  of  his  Senatorial  term   Mr.  ^''^^  \".^.  ^^^f^l  ^'"^^  demonstrated  jts  c 

Gray  was  appointed  United   States  Circuit  forceability.  He  took  up  the  so-called  Trar 

Judge,  and  his  occupancy  of  this  position  has  Missouri  case,  briefed  and  argued  it  himsel 

afforded  further  opportunity  for  the  display  ^^^  ^'^n  »t  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.     He  subs 

of  his  ability.     In  1903  Judge  Gray  was  ap-  ^"^^^^j^;  Proposed  several  amendments  to  tl 

pointed  head  of  the  arbitration  commission  Anti-Trust  law,  one  of  which  was  the  1 

which   settled    the    differences   between    the  s^r^»«"  ^f  a  clause  casting  upon  the  defen 

anthracite  miners  and  operators;  and  f."^^  ^^^  .7.^^^"  °/  P^'^^f  p  ^^  matters  pec 

liarly  within  their  own  knowledge.  Son 
to-day  his  name  is  a  helovcd  household  word  years  later  he  was  retained  with  F.  N.  Ju 
among  all  the  coal-miners  of  the  country,  and  a    '         ^^  g^    Lo^j  5       j  j  ,   f       ^, 

synonym   for  justice  and   fairness  with  all  em-    ^    '  .       \  ^ .  ,  r       1       r 

ployers  of  labor.  Cjovernment  tor  the  punishment  of  unlawf 

rebates  granted  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka 

Since    1903    other   strikes   have    been    re-  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.     They  recor 

ferred    to   him   for   arbitration,   and   he   has  mended   that  "  all  its  principal  officers  ar 

quietly  and  successfully  adjusted  the  differ-  agents   who   had   during   the   period    nam« 

ences  in  question.  power  and  authority  over  traffic  agreemcn 

Judge  Gray's  name  was  presented  to  the  ynj  freight  rates  be  arraigned  for  contemi 

National   Democratic  Convention   in    1904;  of  court."     The   recommendation   was  ni 

but    "  the    circumstances    leading    to    Mr.  acted  upon,  and  Messrs.  Judson  and   Ha 

Parker's  nomination  were  too  strong  to  per-  ^^on  withdrew  from  the  case.    The  nomin: 

mit   any   show   of  success"    for    the   Dela-  tion  of   Judge   Harmon   for  the   Prcsidenc 

warean.     IVday,  *'  when  every  one,  regard-  would,  Mr.  Whitney  holds,  be  an  endor* 

less  of  party,"  is  seeking  a  good  man  for  the  ^ent  of  his  theory^  of  how  to  deal  with  co 

Presidential    office,    **  many    Republicans    as  porate  abuse  and  corporate  crime, 
well  as  Democrats  find  in  Judge  Gray  the 
man  of  their  choice."  governor  johnson,  of  Minnesota. 

JUDSON  HARMON^  OF  OHIO.  Governor  Johnson's  sponsor  in  the  Nori 

»yr      1?  I         lu    wTU'^  •.•  .u  /American     Review     h     Mr.     Thomas     I 

Mr.  hdward  n.  Whitney,  writing  on  the  n»R^.*o«    t«o,,..««^-.  n •    •     «•    t  \f  ^ 

,.         /Tj       Tj  L/.L  ^^  ijrien.  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minni 

claims  of  Judge  Harmon,  says  that,  for  the  ^^^  f^^^  ^^  j^^  maintains  th 

purpose  of  fam.l.ar.zmg  its  occupant  w.th  candidate  for  the  Presidential  offi. 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  Govern-  »  ^„,^  f  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^„j  ^^^^j  ^ 
ment,  no  office  below  the  Presuiency  is  supe-  ^^^^  „^  ,;,^^,^,  ^^  ,,^  ^,^^^^j  ..  ^^j  ^^^^ 
nor,  perhaps  none  equal,  to  that  of  the  At- 
torney-General. "  what  is  required  in  a  chief  magistrate  at  th 
Mr.  Harmon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  time  is  honest  purpose,  intelligence,  knowledj 
,0/^  1  ^^^-.1  1  •  r^*  •  a.*  T  .CO  J  o*  affairs,  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  coc 
1869  and  settled  m  Cmcmnati  In  1878  and  serene  courage,  the  courajrc  \o  stav  the  spoiler 
again  m  1003  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  hand,  no  matter  whose  it  may  Ik-;   withal  I 
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should  be  a  constructive  statesman,  for  we  are  iron  mines,  the  usual  demand  for  troops  was 

in  a  period  of  transition.  ^^^^  by  ^he  Steel  Trust.     Instead  of  com- 

Though  these  arc  very  severe  tests  to  ap-  plying,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  scene  of  the 

ply  to  any  candidate,  yet,  judged  by  them,  disturbance,    gave   definite   interpretation   to 

Governor   Johnson    evinces   peculiar    fitness  the  respective  rights  of  both  parties,  **  and 

for  the  Presidency.  the  strike  passed  into  history  with  a  record 

Governor  Johnson  has  fought  his  way  to  of  less  disorder  than  would  have  occurred  in 

his  present   position    under   particularly  ad-  the  affected  region  under  normal  conditions 

verse   circumstances, — he  has,   by   the   way,  in  the  same  length  of  time." 

been  newspaper  editor,  captain  of  militia,  and  Governor    Johnson,    in    making    appoint- 

State  Senator, — and  he  holds  the  unique  po-  ments  to  office,  has  always  been  careful  to 

sition  of  Democratic  Governor  of  a  Repub-  select  men  of  the  highest  standing  regardless 

lican  State.     As  such  he  has  been  a  closely  of  political  effect. 

watched  man;  but  the  Legislature  and  the  In   Mr.  O'Brien's  judgment,  Mr.  John- 
other  executive  officers  of  the  State,  though  son    is    the    most    available    candidate    the 
differing  from  him  in  politics,  have  accorded  National  Democratic  convention  could  select. 
Him  loyal  support;  and  on  his  advice  "  reform  He  is 
after   reform    has   been    introduced     .     .     . 

until  now  it  can  be  said  that  Minnesota  is  «  I^^ocrat  in  the  prime  c.f  life  who  has  sue- 

-      ,        ,                        J     c              •       ^L  ccedecl  in  everything  he  lias  nndertaken,  who  as 

one     of^    the    best-governed     btates     in     the  Governor  of  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 

Lnion.*  has  compelled  the  love  of  his  party  and  the  ad- 
One  characteristic  of  Governor  Johnson  is  miration  of  his  opponents,  who  has  in  his  pri- 
trhat  of  going  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situa-  ^'^^e  or  puhlic  Hfe  nothing  to  explain  or  apolo- 
.          T      ^                        L                   ^    ^  •!      •  t?'7^  i<^>r.  and  who,  bv  reason  of  his  residence, 
tion.     Last  summer,  when  a  great  strike  in-  antecedents,  race,  and' personality,  gives  the  very 

volving  some  17,000  miners  occurred  in  the  highest  promise  of  success. 


DOES  PROHIBITION  PAY? 

\X7  ITH  the  current  number  of  Appletons  physician.    "  Yes,"  was  the  cynical  reply,  as  the 

^        Magazine   is   inaugurated    a  series  of  medical  man  poised  his  glass  of  wine  in  mid- 

_.  1             1       ^1        i_  ^° ^-^    ^«^^,«;nrr  ^t^^'       Nineteen  fools  aiid  onc  wisc  mail. 

articles  under  the  above  caption,  concerning 

which   the  editor,  in  his  introductory  note,  It   appears   that   eighteen   years   later    the 

says:  twelve  survivors  of  this  gathering  met  at  an- 

In  almost  every  consideration  of  what  we  ''^^^^  ^;""^''-  ^^^J"  "^^^  «/  the  twelve  drank 
characterize  broadly  as  "the  liquor  question,"  mineral  uater.  For  reasons  of  health  or  of 
the  point  really  at  issue  is  prohibition,  whether  business  they  had  become  convinced  that 
or  not  that  word  comes  to  the  fore.  People  are  liquor-drinking  did  not  pay.  In  that  inci- 
not  discussing  temperance  m  the  sense  of  mod-  ,^,  ^^^  »''  ^  ..u'l  •  ^  u  c  «i 
eration,  on  which  there  is  no  respectable  dif-  ^^^"^^  ^^^'  Lawrence  thinks,  is  to  be  found 
ference  of  opinion.  ...  Few  now  deny  the  the  true  explanation  of  the  present  wide- 
wisdom  of  some  restrictive  legislation  as  to  the  spread  legislation  against  liquor-selling, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  "Look  around  among  your  friends  and  as- 
.  .  .  Altogether  outside  the  common  range  of  .  ^  •  u  *  «  »»  u  *<  -.u 
discussion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legislation  there  f^ciates  in  business,  he  say-s,  the  men  you 
is  a  question  truly  American  and  deserving  of  know  and  meet,  and  note  the  change  within 
reply:  Does  prohibition  pay?  your  own  recollection."  In  the  army  at  the 
Applying  the  individual  test,  Mr.  George  close  of  the  Civil  War  practically  every 
C.  Lawrence  discusses  the  question  from  the  officer  drank;  "  to-day  one-third  are  total  ab- 
cconomic  side.  He  begins  his  article  with  a  stainers,  and  drunkenness  costs  a  man  his 
reference    to    a    notable   dinner    which    was  commission. 

given  twenty-two  years  ago  to  a  famous  phv-  Economic    conditions, — in    common    par- 

'  sician.     There  were  nineteen  guests,  all  of  lance,  "  It  doesn't  pay,"— form  the  great  un- 

whom  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  the  derlying  factor  of  the  anti-drink  movement, 

rare  wines  placed  before  them.     The  host  which  is  primarily  neither  moral  nor  relig- 

meanwhile  '\o\is,    but    "  a   cold    matter   of   dollars   and 

,     .    ,        ,,       ., -,.        ,      ^      ,  cents."     Steadilv  man  has  been  forced  to  the 

sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nibbling  dry  toast  1     .       ^y      '\,               *,     a     \  ^     j..-«i 

and    siDpinR    mineral    water.     "  Isn't   that    pa-  conclusion  that  he  cannot  afford  to  drink. 

thetic?"  said  one  of  the  guests  to  the  famous  The    economic   aspects   of    the   anti-dnnk 
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had  the  experience  and  training  which  should  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  State,  whei 

qualify  the  nominee  of  either  great  party  such  ^e   was  soon  joined  by  Joseph  B.  Forakc 

as  Judge  dray  has  had,  and  no  one  who  has  held  ■        i^            ,          ^  l     i    •   ^      •  •          i-^- 

office  at  tlie  gift  of  the  people  has  rendered  a  ""^  afterward  went  back  into  active  politic 

finer  or  more  conscientious  account  of  his  stew-    In  1 887  Judson  Harmon  resigned  his  judg 
ardship.  ship  to  become  a  partner  in  a  New  York  la 

Mr.  Gray,  having  been  admitted  to  the  fi™>  ^^  [°J  "^P/^  ^^^  '^l^^^  V^^  *«  *" 

Delaware  bar  in  186^,  was  appointed  Attor-  «"*  «*  P"''l'C  I'fe-     I"   '»95,  when  01n« 

ney-General  for  his  State  in  1879,  and  was  )^f*    J"ad«    Secretary    of    State,    Preside* 

reappointed  in  1884.    The  learning  and  abil-  <-leveland  appointed  Harmon  to  the  vacai 

ities  which   he   displayed   in   this  office  led  attorney-generalship,    and    the    latter    cm 

to    his   selection    as   United    States   Senator  tinued  m  the  office  till  1897.    The  pne  fe: 

from  Delaware  in   1885.     He  soon  became  ^"""^   °J  Attorney-General    Harmons   woi 

one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side.  "o«^  of  most  public  interest  is  the  establisl 

He   opposed    the   so-called   "force   bill"    in  ment  of  the  federal  power  to  deal  with  co: 

1892;  and  with  regard  to  trusts,  as  is  well  P^^ate  aggression  under  the  commerce  dws 

known,  he  holds  that  the  administration  of  "^  «"«  Constitution.     When  he  took  offic 

law    in     regulation    and     restraint    thereof  ™^  ^ticrnl  opinion  of  the  bar  was  that  th 

should    be   directed   toward    the   individuals  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  impracticabl 

who  operate  them.  o^  enforcement.     Attorney-General  Harmo 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term  Mr.  ^''^  »"f.  ^"^f"  »";"<=  demonstrated   Us  e. 

Gray  was  appointed  United   States  Circuit  forceability.  He  took  up  the  so-called  Traij; 

Judge,  and  his  occupancy  of  this  position  has  Missouri  case,  briefed  and  argued  it  himsel 

afforded  further  opportunity  for  the  display  ^nd  won  it  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.     He  subs 

of  his  abihty.     In  1903  Judge  Gray  was  ap-  'i}'^']^}^  P^Posed  several  amendments  to  tl 

pointed  head  of  the  arbitration  commission  Anti-Trust  law,  one  of  which  was  the  11 

which   settled    the    differences   between    the  s"tion  of  a  clause  casting  upon  the  defen< 

anthracite  miners  and  operators;  and  f."'^  ^^^  °}^r^"  °J  P™"*  f*  '»  matters  peci 

liarly  within  their  own  knowledge.     Soir 

to-day  his  name  is  a  heloved  household  word  years  later  he  was  retained  with  F.  N.  Juc 

among  all  the  coal-miners  of  the  country,  and  a  '         „£  g^    Lo^;  5       j  ,  ^^^       ,  f       j^ 

synonym   for  justice  «ind   fairness  with  all  em-  ^    '  ^       \  ^ ,  ,  t       \       e 

ployers  of  labor.  Cjovernment  for  the  punishment  or  unlawh 

rebates  granted  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  4 

Since    1903    other   strikes   have    been    re-  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.     They  recon 

fcrred   to  him   for   arbitration,   and  he  has  mended   that  "all  its  principal  officers  an 

quietly  and  successfully  adjusted  the  differ-  agents  who   had   during   the   period   name 

ences  in  question.  power  and  authority  over  traffic  agreement 

Judge  Gray's  name  was  presented  to  the  ynj  freight  rates  be  arraigned  for  contcmp 

National   Democratic  Convention   in    1904;  of  court/'     The   recommendation   was  no 

but    "  the    circumstances    leading    to    Mr.  acted  upon,  and  Messrs.  Judson  and   Hai 

Parker's  nomination  were  too  strong  to  per-  ^^on  withdrew  from  the  case.     The  nomma 

mit   any   show   of   success"    for    the   Dela-  tion  of  Judge  Harmon   for  the   Presidenc 

warean.    To-day,  "  when  ever>^  one,  regard-  would,  Mr.  Whitncv  holds,  be  an  endorse 

less  of  party,"  is  seeking  a  good  man  for  the  ment  of  his  theorv  of  how  to  deal  with  coi 

Presidential    office,    *'  many    Republicans    as  poratc  abuse  and  corporate  crime, 
well  as  Democrats  find  in  Judge  Gray  the 
man  of  their  choice."  governor  johnsox,  of  Minnesota. 

judson  HARMON,  OF  OHIO.  Governor  Johnson's  sponsor  in  the  ^ort. 

\%     T?j         ID    \\7\.'^  •.•  .u  American     Review     is     Mr.     Thomas     D 

Mr.  Ldward  n.  vVhitney,  writing  on  the  n»R^;o«    t^o.,^««^-.  n •,^-     «-    r  \/f 

,.         rri       Tf  L/       L  ^^  linen,  Insurance  v^ommissioner  of  Mmne 

claims  of  Judge  Harmon,  says  that,  for  the  ^^^  f^„^  j,,  ^^^  maintains  tha 

purpose  of  familiarizing  its  occupant  with  candidate  for  the  Presidential  offic 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  Govern-  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^e  ^^•orthv.  and.  second,  avail 
ment,  no  office  below  the  Presidency  is  supe-  ^^e,  or  likely  to  be  elected,"  and  that 
nor,  perhaps  none  equal,  to  that  or  the  At- 
torney-General. "  what  is  required  in  a  chief  magistrate  at  thi 
Mr.  Harmon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  time  is  honest  purpose,  intelligence,  knowledg 
,0/^  1  ^*.*.i  1  '  r*'  '  ^-  T  .0*0  J  ^^  attairs.  calm,  aelinerate  iii'JKment,  and  coo 
1869  and  settled  in  Cincinnati.  In  1878  and  serene  couraRe,  the  courajre  to  stav  the  spoiler' 
again  in  1003  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  hand,  no  matter  whose  it  may  he;   withal  h 
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should  be  a  constructive  statesman,  for  we  arc  Iron  mines,  the  usual  demand  for  troops  was 
in  a  period  of  transition.  ^^^^  by  ^he  Steel  Trust.     Instead  of  corn- 
Though  these  are  very  severe  tests  to  ap-  plying,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  scene  of  the 
p\y  to  any  candidate,  yet,  judged  by  them,  disturbance,    gave  definite   interpretation    to 
Governor   Johnson    evinces   peculiar   fitness  the  respective  rights  of  both  parties,  **  and 
/or  the  Presidency.  the  strike  passed  into  history  with  a  record 
Governor  Johnson  has  fought  his  way  to  of  less  disorder  than  would  have  occurred  in 
h\%  present   position    under  particularly  ad-  the  aflFected  region  under  normal  conditions 
Verse  circumstances, — he  has,   by   the   way,  in  the  same  length  of  time." 
been  newspaper  editor,  captain  of  militia,  and  Governor    Johnson,    in    making    appoint- 
State  Senator, — and  he  holds  the  unique  po-  ments  to  office,  has  always  been  careful  to 
sftion  of  Democratic  Governor  of  a  Repub-  select  men  of  the  highest  standing  regardless 
lican  State.     As  such  he  has  been  a  closely  of  political  effect. 

'W^atched  man;  but  the  Legislature  and  the  In   Mr.  O'Brien's  judgment,  Mr.  John- 
other  executive  officers  of  the  State,  though  son    is    the    most    available    candidate    the 
differing  from  him  in  politics,  have  accorded  National  Democratic  convention  could  select, 
him  loyal  support;  and  on  his  advice  "  reform  He  is 
after   reform    has  been    introduced     .     .     . 

cintil  now  it  can  be  said  that  Minnesota  is  ^  I^emocrat  in  the  prime  of  life  who  has  sue- 
i      \        X                       J     c     -.         •       ^u  ceodecl  in  evervtnmg  he  has  undertaken,  who  as 
one     of^    the    best-governed     States     in     the  Governor  of  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
T^^nion."  has  compelled  the  love  of  liis  party  and  the  ad- 
One  characteristic  of  Governor  Johnson  is  miration  of  his  opponents,  who  has  in  his  pri- 

rhat  of  going  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situa-  ^'^^^  ""/  P"^^'f  ^'/^  nothing  to  explain  or  apolo- 

•          T                                i_                    -.-.•!•  g'^<^   i^r,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  residence, 

tion.     Last  summer,  when  a  great  strike  in-  antecedents,  race,  and  personality,  gives  the  very 

volving  some  17,000  miners  occurred  in  the  highest  promise  of  succe- 


'SS. 


DOES  PROHIBITION  PAY? 

\^7  ITH  the  current  number,  of  Appleton's  physician.  "  Yes,"  was  the  oiiical  reply,  as  the 
Maeazine  is  inaugurated  a  series  of  niedical  man  poised  his  glass  of  wine  in  mid- 
articles  under  the  above  caption,  concerning  ^''-  Nineteen  fools  and  one  w.se  man. 
which  the  editor,  in  his  introductory  note,  It  appears  that  eighteen  years  later  the 
say's:  twelve  survivors  of  this  gathering  met  at  an- 
In  almost  every  consideration  of  what  wc  other  dinner.  Ten  out  of  the  ticelve  drank 
characterize  broadly  as  "the  liquor  question,"  mineral  water,  Por  reasons  of  health  or  of 
the  point  really  at  issue  is  prohibition,  whether  business  they  had  become  convinced  that 
or  not  that  word  comes  to  the  fore.  People  are  Hquor-drinlcing  did  not  pay.  In  that  inci- 
not  discussing  temperance  in  the  sense  of  mod-  %  ^^  \/r  t  ^u*  i  •  -.  u  r  j 
eration,  on  which  there  is  no  respectable  dif-  ^^^nt,  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  is  to  be  found 
ference  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Few  now  deny  the  the  true  explanation  of  the  present  wide- 
wisdom  of  some  restrictive  legislation  as  to  the  spread  legislation  against  liquor-selling, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  ''Look  around  among  your  friends  and  as- 
.  .  .  Altogether  outside  the  common  range  of  •  ^  •  u  •  »»  u  «<  -.u 
discussion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legislation  there  f^^iates  in  business,  he  say-s,  the  men  you 
is  a  question  truly  American  and  deserving  of  know  and  meet,  and  note  the  change  withm 
reply:  Does  prohibition  pay?  your  own  recollection.'*  In  the  army  at  the 
Applying  the  individual  test,  Mr.  George  close  of  the  Civil  War  practically  every 
C.  Lawrence  discusses  the  question  from  the  officer  drank;  "  to-day  one-third  are  total  ab- 
cconomic  side.  He  begins  his  article  with  a  stainers,  and  drunkenness  costs  a  man  his 
reference    to    a    notable   dinner    which    was  commission. 

given  twenty-two  years  ago  to  a  famous  phy-  Economic    conditions, — in    common    par- 

'  sician.     There  were  nineteen  guests,  all  of  lance,  '*  It  doesn't  pay,"— form  the  great  un- 

whom  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  the  derlying  factor  of  the  anti-drink  movement, 

rare  wines  placed  before  them.     The  host  which  is  primarily  neither  moral  nor  relig- 

meanwhile  \o\x%    but    **  a   cold    matter   of   dollars   and 

,     .    ,        ..      .....        ,      ^      ^  cents."     Steadilv  man  has  been  forced  to  the 

sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nibbling  dry  toast  1     .       ^\,     '\,               *.     ix     j  -.      1  •   1 

and    siopinK    mineral    water.     "  Isn't   that    pa-  cone  usion  that  he  cannot  afford  to  drink. 

Ihetk?"  said  one  of  the  guests  to  the  famous  The    economic   aspects    of    the   anti-drink 
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movement  are  many.     There  is  the  all-im-  In  the  United   States,  according  to  life- 

portant  one  of  productivity.  insurance  tables,  the  percentage  of  the  actual 

Man  is,  if  you  will,  simply  an  engine,  and  the  cieath  loss  to  the  expected  loss  was:  among 

question  of   running  that  engine  most  cheaply  abstainers,  78  to  lOO;  among  non-abstainers, 

and   efficiently   is   the   question   of   its   highest  g6  to  lOO.    The  increase  in  mortality  among 

productivity,--its     greatest      economic      value  ^^^  Indians,  when  alcoholic  liquors  were  sold 

.    .    .     Purchasers     of     labor.— whether     that  ^     ^,           .             ^^         r                    1  ^^     i«j«,^ 

labor  be  of  a  sewer-digger  or  a  Senator,-want  to  them,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 

results  from  the  human  machine.     And  it  has  The  economic  waste  of  alcohol  is  recog- 

been  demonstrated  that  the  human  machine  run  nized  by  many  classes  of  professional  men. 

on  alcohol  falls  far  behind  that  which  is  not.  Lawyers   are    no    longer   drinking   men,   as 

..    .    .     No  one  has  ever  made  a  practical  inter-  x  ^u  •       u     j     ^^r    a «„ 

nal  explosive  engine  operated  by  gunpowder,  "jany  of  them  were  m  vhc  days  of  Aaror 
though  many  have  tried.  No  one  has  ever  Burr  and  Daniel  Webster,  l-  itty  years  age 
evolved  an  efficient  human  machine  working  on  many  a  doctor  steadied  his  nerves  for  an  op- 
alcohol,  though  millions  have  tried.  ^  eration  with  whisky.  To-day  few,  if  any 
In  discussing  the  aspect  of  longevity,  Mr.  do  so.  Why?  Simply  because  it  doesn*i 
Lawrence  presents  some  remarkable  figures  pay.  With  the  workingman  the  question  is 
prepared  by  the  eminent  English  actuary,  Sir  still  more  vital.  Figures  show  that  he,  too 
Victor  Horsley.  Where  the  average  mortal-  is  decreasing  his  consumption  of  drink.  H( 
ity  among  adult  males  of  all  classes  is  1000,  has  found  that  alcohol  is  not*  the  right  kinc 
that  of  saloon-keepers  is  represented  by  1642,  of  fuel  for  the  human  machine,  and  thai 
and  of  total  abstainers  by  560.  Out  of  therefore  it  is  an  economic  waste  to  use  it 
.  .  100,000  inhabitants  at  thirty  years  of  age.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  intoxicants  while  01 
only  44,000  ordinary  persons  reach  the  age  duty  is  prohibited.  Some  firms  require  thei 
of  seventy  years,  whereas  5 5, 000  abstainers  employees  to  sign  a  pledge, 
do  so.  Consequently,  reckoning  the  popula-  The  higher  one  goes  in  the  social  scale  thi 
tion  of  the  British  Isles  at  44,000,000,  it  is  more  general  is  the  acceptance  of  the  fac 
evident  that  if  they  were  all  abstainers  the  that  the  use  of  liquor  is  economically  wronj 
kingdom  would  be  the  gainer  every  year  by  for  the  individual;  and  the  same  economi* 
more  than  4,000,000  work-years;  and,  fig-  law  applies  to  groups  of  individuals,  th 
uring  the  average  annual  earning  capacity  at  towns  and  cities.  "  This  is  the  explanatioi 
$500,  temperance,  if  adopted  in  England  for  of  the  national  spread  of  prohibition  whicl 
economic  reasons,  would  increase  the  labor  has  made  55  per  cent,  of  the  country,  wit) 
output  by  $2,200,000,000  annually!  33,000,000  inhabitants,  '  dry  territory. *^ " 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  THE  ENGLISH   LICENSING 

BILL. 

^J^OT  in  a  long  while  has  the  atmosphere        "  It  is  not  the  drinks  themselves,"  says  Si 
of   British   politics  been   disturbed   by   Oliver,  "  that  should  be  reprobated." 

such  a  storm  as  that  produced  by  the  gov-  Reprobation  should  be  kept  for  the  condition 
ernment's  Licensing  bill.  Anything  that  which  adulterate  and  render  noxious  the  liquk 
trenches  on  what  the  brewers  and  the  beer-    and  all  the  other  conditions  which  tempt  mai 

retailers  are  pleased  to  call  their  "vested  ^^  ^^^^  "J?/*.^  than  is  good  for  him  One  0 
.  ML  a         •    -1  ^1.        r  ^u      these  conditions  is  said  to  be  the  mode  of  r« 

interests     has  an  ettect  similar  to  that  o\  the    tajung  ^^  ^^^  multitude,  whereby  social  intci 

proverbial  red  rag  on  a  bull ;  and  the  liquor-  course  and , comradeship  can  only  be  obtainc 

dealers   and    the   brewers   combine   to    fight  i"  places  where  custom  requires  the  ordering  0 

tooth    and    nail    in    their   common    defense,  drink. 

When  one  comes  down  to  hard  facts,  how-       A  number  of  earnest  people  think  that  th 

ever,  it  is  found  that  those  engaged  in  the  present   British   system   of  licensing  privat 

manufacture   and    the   sale   of   liquor   have  persons  to  retail  liquor  for  their  own  profit 

somewhat   exaggerated    ideas    in    regard    to  and  so  to  thrive  on  the  excess  drinking  of  th 

their  "  rights,"  as  is  well  illustrated  in  two  community,  has  turned  out  ill.     A^umtn 

articles  in  the  June  number  of  the  Contem-  they  are  right,  in  what  way,  asks  Sir  Olivei 

porary   Review,  by   Sir  Thomas  P.  Whit-  does  reform  of  the  conditions  of  sale  affec 

taker,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  respec-  the  producer?    There  is  no  doubt  the  chang 

tivelv.  in  t^c  licensing  system  will  fall  a  little  htr 
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on  the  retailing  dealers,  but,  as  Sir  Oliver 
mnarks,  they  must  realize  that  it  is  in  the 
ioterest  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  link  hnrii  on  a  man  in  the  Reserves, 
somelimeis.  after  he;  h.is  ■settled  down  lo  a  peace- 
ful home  industry,  lo  be  called  out  nni!  sent  to 
i  seat  of  war.  Bnt  il  is  for  Ihe  good  of  Ihe  na- 
tion, and  he  acqniesces.  .  .  .  Penplc  do  not 
try  out  when  called  upon  for  sacriliee  for  the 
national  good. 

The  chief  outcry  over  the  present  Licens- 
ing bill  has  come  from  the  shareholders  in 
liquor  concerns  and  from  the  brcHers  who 
have  also  become  retailers.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  Sir  Oliver  very  pertinently  re- 
marks: 


If,  for  Ihe  sake  of  cxlra  profits  some  of  them 
have  stepped  out  of  their  province,  have  made 
tlleni.stlves  responsible  for  retailing  as  well,  and 
have  regarded  public- house  licenses  as  part  ot 
Iheir  as-icn. — well  they  nnist  stand  the  racket  of 
what  may  have  been  wisdom  in  the  past,  and 
may  turn  out  uimisdom  in  the  future.  It  was  a 
speculation,  and  it  may  succeed  or  it  may  fail. 

Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  says  that  alt  the 
talk  of  the  retailers  about  robbery  and  con- 
fiscation is  sheer  impertinence,  inasmuch  as 
no  license-holiler  has  any  right  to  a  renewal 
of  his  license;  he  has  only  an  expeclathn  of 

With  regard  to  the  loss  which  the  retailers 
may  sustain,  Sir  Thomas  points  out  that  dur- 
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ing  the  time  limit  of  fourteen  years  provided  liquor  traffic.  Sir  Thomas  Whittakcr  shows 
for  in  the  bill  there  v^ill  be  a  large  reduction  that  many  of  these  companies  are  overcap- 
in  the  number  of  licenses,  for  which  com-  italized  and  imprudently  managed.  Of 
pensation  will  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  $12,-  sixty-one  companies  cited,  four  are  in  liquida- 
000,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  license  tion,  and  fifty-seven  failed  to  pay  any  divi- 
values  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expiration  of  dend  on  either  their  ordinary  or  preference 
the  time  limit  will  be  about  $415,000,000.  shares  last  year.  "  Those  concerns  which  are 
Toward  this  many  brewery  companies  have  weakest  and  most  need  ample  reserve  funds 
already  set  aside  su*bstantial  reserve  funds,  are  precisely  those  which  have  distributed  in 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  actually  to  be  dividends  nearly  all  their  profits,  and  made 
made  up  at  the  end  of  the  time  limit  will  not  the  least  provision  for  times  of  stress  and 
exceed  $3cx),ooo^C)00.  To  provide  this  difficulty,"  and  it  is  from  these  that  most'of 
amount  the  trade  would  have  to  set  aside  an-  the  outcry  comes.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
nually  about  $i5,0(X),ooo, — "a  compara-  vcstigation  demonstrates  the  fact  "  that  mod- 
tively  small  and  perfectly  manageable  sum."  erate  capitalization,  sound  finance,  good  re- 
Further,  a  considerable  sale  of  drink  would  serves,  and  substantial  dividends  have  gone 
te  transferred  from  the  closed  houses  to  the  together."  Put  briefly,  the  results  of  Sir 
survivors.  Thomas'  inquiry  show  that  the  sound,  well- 
As  mentioned  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  managed  concerns  will  be  easily  able  to  ad- 
loudest  objectors  to  the  Licensing  bill  are  just  their  finances  during  the  time  limit 
shareholders   in    companies   engaged    in    the  which  is  proposed.^ 


SOME  PROPHESIES  OF  A  WOMAN  SUFFRAGIST. 

T^HE  battle  for  woman  suffrage  has  now  has  been  largely  recruited  from  "  the  most 
been  waging  in  America  for  more  than  intelligent  and  reflective  part  of  the  corn- 
half  a  century.  That  the  clause  has  a  large  munity  " ;  and  when  such  a  stage  is  reached 
and  constantly  increasing  number  of  stanch  in  any  movement  founded  on  a  plea  whose 
supporters  among  college  women  there  can  abstract  justice  is  admitted,  "  it  is  certain 
be  no  doubt ;  yet  other  women, — many  of  that  the  end  will  soon  be  attained ;  and  it 
them  prominent  ones, — have  declared  them-  is  no  particular  foresight  which  prophesies 
selves  unalterably  opposed  to  it  in  principle  that  woman  suffrage  will  eventually  be 
and  in  practice,  writes  Miss  Annie  R.  Ram-  tried." 
sey  in  the  current  number  of  Lippincott's.  Four  arguments  of  the  anti-suifragists  are 

The  inception  of  the  movement  antedates  disposed  of  as  follows: 
the  birth  of  the  Republic;  for  two  days  be-        (i)   It  is  said  that  women  will  not  vote 

fore  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  when  they  get  the  ballot,  because  the  ttoe 

pendence  the  State  of  New  Jersey  changed  jority  of  women  do  not  want  to  vote. 
the  wording  of  the  enfranchisement  claose        No,  of  •course  not!     Who  docs  want  tc 

of  its  Provincial   Chart  from   "  Male  free-  vote  just  for  the  sake  of  voting?    But  give  i 

holders  worth  fifty  pounds  "  to  **  ////  inhab-  woman  something  to  vote  about,  and  she  ii 

itanis  worth  fifty  pounds,"  thus  giving  the  not  slow-    in   doing  it.     In  three  successivt 

ballot  to  women  as  well   as  to   men.     As  Wyoming  elections  90  per  cent. of  the  womet 

democratic  principles  and   ideas  spread,  the  voted,  as  against  80  per  cent,  only  of  th< 

property  qualification  became  very  unpopu-  men. 

lar;  and  in  1807  a  law  was  enacted  under        (2)   It  has  been  prophesied  that,  once  th< 

which  only  white  males  whose  names  were  poll-habit  is  formed,  the  house  and  childrei 

on  the  State  or  county  list  were  permitted  to  will  be  neglected. 

vote,  women  and  negroes  being  disfranchised.        It  does  not  appear  that  a  man  neglects  hi 

It  was  not  till  1847  that  any  concerted  action  shop  or  office  in  order  to  vote:  why  thei 

was  taken   toward   the   enfranchisement   of  should  a  woman  take  a  different  stand  11 

women.     Wyoming  was  the  first   State  to  regard  to  her  business? — for  assuredly  home 

give  them  the  ballot  (1869)  ;  and  since  then  keeping  and  child-training  arc  the  busines 

Colorado,  Utah,  and   Idaho  have  followed  of  all   women    happy  enough  to  poeseas  1 

her  example.  ^  home  and  children. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  suffragist  army        (3)  The  effect    of    the  ballot    given  i 
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n-oman  will  be  the  degradation  of  her  char-  So  they  may  for  a  time ;  and  I  would  re- 
ader, spectfully  submit  that  in  these  things  they 

Is  it  possible  that  thinking  about  politics  would  imitate  the  men  they  knew  best.   Very 

K  so  degrading?     How  have  men  escaped  little  else  could   be   looked    for   at   first,    if 

contamination  ?     Arc  reading  and  discussion  every  woman  fit  or  unfit  rushed  to  the  polls ; 

upon  themes  and  schemes  of  good  govern-  but  the  mass  of  women  is  being  slowly  ed- 

ment  so  pernicious  that  no  woman  can  ap-  ucated. 

proach  them  and  retire  unsoiled  ?    What  we  The  thought  -and  energies  of  many  earnest 

say  among  ourselves  and  in  our  homes  might  women   have   for  thirty-five  years  been  de- 

surely  be  said  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  as  little  voted  to  this  subject  of  education  and  up- 

harm  to  our  morals.  lifting,  and  the  result  must  be  forthcoming 

Do  the  prophets  mean  that  going  to  the  in  future  generations. 

polls  on  election  day  is  degrading?     It  has  The  Lippincott  suffragist  condenses  the  old 

been  claimed  that  the  coming  of  women  to  prophecies    with    their    refutation    into    the 

the  polls  has  improved  the  condition  thereof,  following  form  of  recapitulation : 

The  prophecy  may  be  founded  on  the  fact  ( i )   Woman  suffrage  will  be  tried  ;  per- 

that  voters  are  not  exempt  from  military  and  haps  not  soon,  but  in  no  very  distant  time. 

jury  duty.     Priests, — who  do  not  even  give  (2)    It   will    not    destroy   the   home    and 

sons  to  the  State, — are  practically  so  exempt ;  woman's  work  therein, 

and  doctors  rarely  sit  on  a  jury.  And  women  (3)   It  will  not  degrade  woman  or  pro- 

;o-day  follow  the  drum  as  nurses  quite  as  duce  any  very  great  change  in  her  character. 

faithfully  and  fearlessly  as  their  brothers,  the  (4)    It  will  not  fail  because  of  woman's 

chaplain  and  the  doctor.  indifference. 

,  (4)  That  the  vast  majority  of  women  arc  (5)  It  will  not  overwhelm  our  present 
uninformed,  and  not  informable,  on  political  Government  by  a  great  tide  of  crude  and  ill- 
subjects ; -that  they  will  be  the  followers  of  considered  opinion.  It  is  far  more  likely,  for 
the  most  successful  intriguer  and  "  ward  a  while  at  least,  to  bring  strength  to  reform 
heeler."  and  lifeblood  to  vital  issues. 


PORTO  RICANS  AND   AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP. 

M  OW  that  Porto  Rico  has  become  United  No  one  now  doubts  that  thejsland  will 

States    territor>%    the    inhabitants    of  remain  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and,  ac- 

that  island  cannot  understand  why  citizen-  cording  to  Mr.  Feuille,  the  natives,  with  but 

ship  is  extended   to   foreigners  after  a   few  few  except'cn^,  desire  no  other  destiny  for  it; 

years'  residence,  and  yet  is  denied  to  those  *'  but  tney  3sk  to  Se  permitted  to  come  under 

who  are  natives  of  territory  of  the  United  tlie'flag  with  a'l  t'le  attributes  of  American 

States,  savs  Mr.  Frank  Feuille  in  the  new  citizenshin."     He  savs: 

•  •                                       • 

magazine.  The  American   Colonial  Review 

and  Intertropical  Magazine  (also  published  ^^  is  a  wcll-kiMnvn  ^act  t^at  for  years  prior  to 

j«  c      •  L         J       ^i_    \^^^      n      •  ^     r*  1      •  i  our  acquisition  of  llie  i^'^iid  manv  of  its  people 

in  Spanish  under  the  title  Revtsta  Colonial  ,-^,g^  ^^  ^^^  1^^^^,^  tl^,,.  ^;,^  ^„^^,/^  would  bring 

dmmcana  y  Magazine  Intertropical).    Ow-  them  under  the  sovcrc:eniy  of  the  United  States. 

ing  to  its  proximity  t6  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  They  sought  for  polit'cal  'iVals  in  the  history 

and  its  favorable   location,  in   the   track   of  ^{  «"r  country,  and  rointcd  to  Washington  and 

r^^^         I                   ^u  ^         L       J         J    *.u«  Lincoln  as  the  two  great  modcis  of  civic  virtue, 

commerce  between    that   seaboard    and    the  ^ 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  island  will  in  time.  Congress  has   given   the   Porto  Ricans  a 

this  writer  thinks,  become  as  well  known  to  territorial  government.     The  island  pays  no 

the  people  of  the  United  States  as  any  terri-  revenue  to  the  national  Government,  but  all 

^ory  on  the  mainland.     It  has  an  agreeable  the  public  dues  are  appropriated  to  local  uses 

climate,  the  soil  is  very  productive,  a  good  exclusively;  when  abroad  the  Porto  Ricans 

school  system  has  been  established,  hundreds  receive  the  same  protection  from  our  Gov- 

of  miles  of  good  macadamized  roads  traverse  ernment  as  that  accorded   to  our  citizens ; 

the  island,  and  the  construction  of  highways  they  may  come  and  go  between  the  island 

is  being  rapidly  extended.     A  large  number  and  the  mainland  and  bring  with  them  their 

of  American  citizens  are  now  located  there  goods  and  chattels  as  freely  as  any  American 

permanently,    engaged    in    agriculture    and  citizen :  so  that  \n  everything  but  name  they 

in  industrial   enterprises.  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Porto  In  order  to  grant  the  Porto  Ricans  dri 

Ricans  should   be   satisfied   with   the   many  zenship  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  chang 

advantages  that  have  come  to  them  under  their  present  form  of  government  with  it 

the  flag;  but  such  persons  overlook  the  fact  appointive    upper   House   in   the  Assembly 

that  the  Porto  Ricans*  desire  for  American  which    form    of    government,.  Mr.   Fcuill 

citizenship  is  purely  sentimental.     The  as-  says,  has  answered  every  purpose  well.   T< 

piration  to  citizenship  is  akin  to  patriotism,  this    remark    the    editor    of    the   Amencai 

and  it  should  be  encouraged.     Moreover,  the  Colonial  Review,  Mr.  L.  V.  de  Abad,  take 

Porto   Rican   asks   for   citizenship  in   order  exception.     Under  "Editorial  Notes"  in  th 

that  he  may  have  a  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  same  number  he  says : 

our  institutions.     He  hopes  that  some  day  his  ^^   ^^^^^^   j^^ree   with   the   writer    .    . 

island  may  become  a  State,  and  he  realizes  where  he  speaks  of  the  merit  of  the  political  foi 

that  without  citizenship  this  can  never  come  mula  or  status  of  Porto  Rico.    Contrary  to  Mi 

to  oass  Feuille's  opinion,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  re 

r\     \                  /      1-   •          ••!•-.•            J  suits  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  eithc 

On  the  score  of  religion,  civilization,  and  ^^  p^^.^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  whe 

racial  condition  there  is  nothing  of  a  basic  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  America's  inlei 

character  to  prevent  Porto  Rico  and  its  peo-  ests.    The  present  constitution  of  the  island,  wit 

pie  from  being  incorporated  into  the  United  jjf  upper  House  made  through  appointments  b 

^                        b            t-  Ihg    President   of    the   United    States   and  it 

otates.  bureaucratic    character    and    functions,   is  of 

^,    .  .. ..,    .    ,,     .  1-  -^^  «r  ♦u-  :oi««^   ^«yi  posed  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  American  in 

Christianity  is    he  rclig  on  of  the  «>and  f  nd  l^;^^^^:^^^^     Qn  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  Ml 

?^  "  u  A^  ~  f  f rn^  .^.r.  in  cl.m.  hS  ?4  ^^  disappointment  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and.  i 

though  diflferent  from  ours  .n  some  details^   s  ^^^^^'^''^i  l^^^  ^  step  backward  in  the  MA  c 

western  in  its  fundamental  prmc.pl^  ^    diplomatic  achievement  of  the  United  State 

Tl  (\u    iil^A  ?;^^ti«   U  .™<^  nf  r^^,  ■    .         We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  thei 

that  of  the  United  States   is  comiwsed  of  Cau-  ^     ^^^      jj^;    ,         ;      .     p         j^j      ^ 

cas  ans  and  descendants  of  Africans     According  ^     ^,^    f  ^.^  platforms  hold  out  self-goUn 

to  the  census,  the  former  are  in  the  majority  m  ^       ^^  ^j^^  desideratum  of  the  DeoDle-4  thin 

Porto  Rico.    Some  pronounced  Indian  types  are  distinct  from  the  oresent  svston    ' 

still  to  be  found  there,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  ^ery  aistinct  trom  tne  present  system. 

a  mixture  of  Indian  blood  among  the  people.  To  the  argument  that  the  large  perooi' 

but  whatever  is  left  01  the  Indians  has  long  since  ggg   ^f   illiteracy   in    the   island    makes* 

been  merged  in  the  body  of  the  population  and      °_    ..   _       ,    _.'.         ,  .  ,_  . ,  ,       .. 

has  lost  its  Indian  Characteristics     So  that  there  ^.^^"V"^    P\    citizenship    undesirable.    M 

are  no  racial  conditions  in  the  island  that  are  Teuille  rejoins  that  citizenship  and  sultrtg 

not  found  in  the  United  States.  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms,  and  thi 

An  argument  advanced  against  granting  ^f^^  "^l  1"'»«  «JJ«i"«  I™'".!*''''  ''^^^':    ^ 

citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans  is  that  they  ^i*"  S'*''''  the  point  that  the  protection  ( 

cannot    adapt    themselves    to    our    political  't«=   P»!«''»»   ^anal    when   completed    M 

institutions  maintenance  of  its  neutrality,  will  d 

volve  upon  the  United  States,  and  that  b 

If  by  that  is  meant  that  tliey  are  not  now  well  these  purposes  a  naval  base  will  be  require 

versed  in  the  practical  workings  of  our  Govern-  f^o  better  base  than  Porto  Rico  could  pc 

ment,  the  point  may  be  conceded.     It  cannot  be  _;i.i,,  i.-.  i^„^A 

expected  of  them,   in  the  short  space  of  time  ^^^^^  °^  round. 

since  the  change  of  sovereignty,  to  have  acquired  It    is  our   territory,    rich    in   its   natural  f 

full  knowledge  of  pur  system.     Had  they  done  sources,  with  a  million  of  people  whose  dev 

so,  the  fact  would  entitle  them  to  the  distmction  tion  and  respect  for  the  flag  can  be  assured  ' 

of  being  the.  most  wonderful  people  in  history,  conferring  American  citizenship  on  them.    Th 

The  true  test  of  their  adaptability  does  not  re-  are  making  great  moral  and  material  progre 

quire  them  to  be  familiar  at  this  time  with  our  and,   with  their  status  in  the   nation   definttt 

political  organizations,  but  if  they  have  shown  established,  the  island  would  become  a  stror 

a  desire  and  aptitude  to  learn  our  ways  of  gov-  loyal  American  community  which  could  be  i 

emment.  that  is  sufficient.    That  they  have  done  pended  upon  to  protect  our  navy  base  in  case 

so  and  are  now  doing  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  war. 

record  they  have  made  for  themselves  under  the  The  American  members  of  the  insular  go 

civil  government  established  for  them  by  Con-  ornment  favor  the  admission  of  Porto  Ricans 

gress.                 ...                              .  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  the  President,  in  t^ 

The  natural  inclination  of  any  people  is  to  ad-  annual  messages  to  Congress,  has  recommend 

here  to  the  laws  under*  which  they  have  been  that  the  privilege  be  granted  to  them»  and  3 

educated  for  generations;  yet  the  Porto  Rican  Congress  has  failed  to  act.     It  is  to  be  hop 

House  of- Delegates  voted  to  repeal  all  the  laws  that  this  act  of  simple  justice  will  not  long 

of  Spain  considered  incompatible  with  the  Amer-  withheld  from  a  people  who  have  shown  in  ma 

lean  ideas  of  government,  and  adopted  admin-  ways  that  they  are  more  deserving  of  it  th 

istrative  legislation  in  harmony  with  that  pre-  others   on  whom   the  privilege  has  been  co 

Tailing  in  the  States.              *  ferred. 


LEADING  ylRTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
THE  GROWING  SOUTH. 


U^!fV 


i  th«  above  heading  President  Ed- 
win A.  Aiderman  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  gives  a  very  comprehensive  article 
in  ihc  li'orld't  fVork  for  June.  Taking  as 
his  particular  theme  the  "  building  spirit  now 
3X  Morli  in  the  States  of  the  South,"  he  says 
thai,  10  understand  properly  the  present 
Somh,  one  must  have  for  a  background  five 
nihrr  Souths.  Up  to  1830  there  was  what 
h(  Wrms  "  the  nationalistic  and  imperiai 
South."  From  18.10  to  i860  was  the  "  sclf- 
nnttred  and  defensive  South."  The  attitude 
of  buoyant  nationalism  and  growth  of  the 
formfr  period  now  changed  into  one  of  in- 
ira^ieciion  and  defense. 

This  is  the  South  that  has  fixed  itself  in  the 
imiBinatioti  of  men.  This  is  the  South  that, 
imiitt  i  generation  of  harsh  criticism,  developed 
ibiKiraial  popular  sensitiveness,  so  that  it  15 
still  vtrj-  hard  for  a  man  who  loves  the  Soiith 
ani)  knows  its  virtues  and  tragedies  to  criticise 
it  bluntly,  or  for  the  people  themselves,  who 
liavt  endured  that  criticsm,  and  suffered  under 
Ihtsc  tragedies,  to  receive  such  criticsm  imper- 
jonilly  and  patiently.  .  .  .  This  defensive 
Stiiilli  »a*  a  land  wherein  a  tumultuous  love  of 
libenj-  and  of  chartered  rights  existed  side  by 
sid(  with  human  slavery;  wherein  aristocracv 
ind  ikmocracy  went  arm  in  arm  together  for 
ihc  lut  time  in  human  history. 

The  period  from  1861  to  1865  saw  the 
miliant  South  "  counting  it  a  privilege  and 
a  gloi)'  to  stake  all  for  its  faiths  and 
diMries  on  the  issues  of  war,"  To  this 
[iKtnded  the  subinerged  South  {186";- 
1880),  "the  silent,  the  enduring,  the  pa- 
tiflit,  the  grim  South,  walking  in  an  cco- 
nwnic  and  social  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

Our  poor  human  nature  has  never  been  put 
lo  a  tevcrer  test  than  was  this  enduring  South  i 
and  nur  poor  human  nature  has  nowhere  cn- 
•InieJ  ihai  test  more  finely.  For  the  first  time 
in  lii>lory  it  was  sought  to  place  over  a  white 
fact  as  their  rulers  a  hlack  race,  recently  held 
bflhem  in  slavery,  ...  It  was  a  sad  time, 
aixl  left  behind  a  bitter  deposit. 

From  1880  till  the  present  time  there  has 
bnn  what  President  Alderman  designates  as 
"the  emergent  and  growing  South,"  trans- 
ferring its  energies  from  combating  and  en- 
during to  building  and  growing."  The 
Southern  States  devoted  their  chief  energies 
to  education;  and  here  many  difficult  condi- 
tions had  to  be  faced.  When  plantation  life, 
instead  nf  communit}'  life,  was  the  unit,  the 
free  public  sclitml  was  not  possible.  The 
South  was  sparsely  settled;  it  was  biracial. 


;md    it    was    the    overburdened    section    of 
America. 

No  other  .Americans  have  ever  known,  in  its 
direst  form,  the  discipline  of  war  and  defeat. 
No  other  region  ever  lost  in  less  than  a  decade 
over  one-tenth  of  it-;  ijoimlation,  three  and  a  half 
hiilious  of  its  wenlli.  and  the  very  genttis  of  its 
hfe.  No  other  region  except  Poland  ever  knew 
such  losses;  and  Poland  teased  to  exist.  The 
year  igoo  had  conte  and  gone  before  ihe  South 
had  regained  its  ptT  capita  wealth  of  i860. 

There  was  also  the  prime  difficulty  of  "  an 
untaught  and  back«,ird  race,  newly  and  sud- 
denly projected  from  slavery-  to  citizenship 
and  economic  respunsibility." 

How  successfully  these  difficult  conditions 
were  coped  with  is  seen  in  the  interesting 
data  which  President  .Alderman  gives. 
Forty-five  per  cent,  of  all  their  public  rev- 
enues arc  expended  by  the  Southern  people 
upon  education;  they  have  increased  their 
school  revenue  Sii.SQO.ooo  in  the  last  five 
years;  (jso  public  high-schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  same  period;  120  institution:; 
of  higher  learning  have  been  revived  or  es- 
tablished ;  ami  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  town 
of  jooo  papulation  in  t!ie  Southern  States 
that  does  not  have  its  s.\-«tcm  of  public  schools 
free  to  all.  Also,  the  pcrtTntage  of  illiteracy 
among  whites  has  btrn  reduced  from  2^  per 
cent,  to  15  per  crnt.,  and  among  the  colored 
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race  from  87  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.    Gen-  will  be  gained  for  the  attainment  of  those 

eral  Assemblies  devote  one-half  of  their  rev-  higher  things  which  the  heart  of  man  de- 

enue  and  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  the  pas-  sires.** 
sage  of  laws  relating  to  the  welfare  of  youth.        Last  year  2400  farmers  from  other  States 

Of  the  negroes'  achievement,  suffice  it  to  came  into  Virginia  and  invested  $10,000,000 
say  that  the  negro  race  owns  nearly  $300,-  in  farming.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States 
000,000  worth  of  property;  from  absolute  the  area  of  improved  lands  has  increased  62 
illiteracy  they  have,  as  stated  above,  become  per  cent,  since  the  passing  of  slavery,  while 
literate  to  the  extent  of  practically  50  per  the  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  farms 
cent.;  I73»352  farms  are  owned  by  negroes;  doubled  between  1880  and  1900.  The  pro- 
and  2,600,000  colored  children  are  enrolled  duction  of  garden  vegetables,  an  unknown 
in  the  common  schools.  **  Is  there,"  Prcsi-  enterprise  in  1861,  left  $85,000,000  in  South- 
dent  Alderman  asks,  "  any  parallel  in  history  crn  pockets  in  1900. 
to  such  progress  under  such  conditions?**  Side  by  side  with  this  rural  growth  there 

On  the  attitude  of  the  white  race  toward  has  been  a  "  resistless  growth  **  of  the  cities 
the  negro,  the  following  things  have  been  and  towns.  Thirty  years  ago  Massachusetts 
settled  "  at  the  court  of  present  public  opin-  bought  the  South  Carolina  cotton  crop,  con- 
ion  in  the  South  **:  verted  it  into  cloth,  and  pocketed  $100,000,- 

(i)    That  the  white  race  shall  control  000.     To-day  South  Carolina  does  its  own 

the  political   development  of  the   Southern  converting,  and  keeps  the  $100,000,000. 
States.  Six  thousand  enterprises  for  the  conversion 

(2)  That,  in  insisting  upon  absolute  so-  of  raw  materials  into  salable  products  began 
cial  separateness,  the  South  is  pursuing  a  operations  in  the  South  in  1906.  To-day  it 
policy  of  justice,  both  to  the  negro  as  a  race  is  using  its  own  accumulated  wealth  as  work- 
and  to  the  higher  groups  that  inhabit  this  ing  capital.  Its  total  property  values  in  1908 
nation.  exceed  those  of  i860  by  $6,000,000,000. 

(3)  That  the  emphasis  laid  by  Arm-  As  regards  the  political  outlook,  whereas 
strong,  the  most  heroic  figure  in  the  whole  before  the  war  the  Southern  voter  was  pcr- 
struggle  and  the  wiser  leader  of  the  negro  haps  the  best-informed  man  in  America  on 
race,  upon  training  in  the  industrial  and  man-  national  politics,  and  careless  about  the  needs 
ual  arts,  promises  the  best  returns  in  the  de-  of  his  own  township,  now  his  interest  in  the 
velopment  of  the  masses  of  that  race.  Presidency  or  the  Philippines  is  mild  as  com- 

(4)  That  no  form  of  peonage  or  helotry  pared  with  his  zeal  for  the  schools  and  high- 
shall  creep  into  the  life  of  the  Southern  ways  of  his  county.  This  detachment  from 
people.  national  politics  is,  however,  abnormal  and 

(5)  That  the  negro  shall  be  trained  for  temporary. 

citizenship,  and  that  the  South  shall  exert  in-       jhe  reuniting  of  Southern  political  ability  to 

telligent  and  determining  influence  upon  that  national  service  must  wait  upon  time  to  free  it 

training,  because  it  is  its  duty  so  to  act.  utterly  from  hesitation  and  fear  arising  from  the 

(6)  That  the  final  policy  of  the  South  Pr<^sence  of  the  African  in  our  society.    .    .    . 

toward  the  colored  man  shall  be  a  scientific       When  this  fear  is  swept  out,  the  reign  of 

investigation  as  to  the  facts  of  his  progress,  leadership   dependent   on  that  fear  wfll  be 

causing  its  thinking  people  to  discriminate  swept  out  also.    '*  An  inherently  capable  and 

between  the  good  individual  negro  and  the  pure   political   genius  will   be  loosed/'  tnd 

negro  considered  as  a  mere  perplexing  prob-  **  Southern  men  will  win  the  Presidcncy»  her 

lem  in  sociolog>'.  cause  they  will  incarnate  the  things  the  peD*- 

With    regard    to    the    constructive    rural  pie  desire  a  President   for.     After  a  half 

changes  in  the  South,  President  Alderman  century  of  national  effacement,  the  South  b 

remarks  that  agriculture  remains,  as  of  old,  cool-headed  enough  to  know  that  the  regain* 

the  chief  economic  interest.    The  great  plan-  ing  of  its  prestige  in  federal  politics  will  be 

tation  has  been  supplanted  by  small  farms,  brought  about  in  no  frantic,  hysterical  wiQr» 

necessitating  intensive  and  diversified  produc-  but  by  educational  influences  and  profound 

tion.     Under  this  great  subdivision  formerly  changes  in  point  of  view, 
ill-tilled  and  untilled  lands  are  now  being       "There  will  be  a  rebirth  of  party  goven|^,, 

made  to  yield  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  corn  ment,  and  two  or  more  parties  representing., 

to  the  acre,  where  the  yield  was  only  twenty  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  these  States 

bushels;  and   when   this  becomes  generally  will  divide,  debate,  and  consider  issues  on. 

the  case  the  "  basis  of  material  prosperity  their  merits." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  COBALT  MINING  DISTRICT. 


(Y  mining  towns  have  histories  that 
oA  like  fairy  tales,  but  it  would  be 
to  imagine  one  more  romantic  than 
he  town  and  district  of  Cobalt,  some 
s  north  of  Toronto.  When  the  pre- 
worlc  of  constructing  the  Temiskam- 
t'ortbem  Railway  was  in  progress, 
[r.  Frederic  Robson  in  the  Canadian 
t.  the  excavators 

I  blasting  their  way  through  rocks 
stened  with  silver  vi/ins,  yet  they  did 
'  the  lumps  for  other  purposes  lliuii 
■llent  railroad  bullae).  At  one  place  on 
they  cut  through  Ihc  end  of  a  cliff 
ch  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
'  silver  has  since  been  taken.  The 
,  heavy,  rough  fragmt-nts  were  ciir?eil 
able  barriers  to  a  railway.  Had  you 
1  that  the  ballast  for  ihe  track  was 
out  $3000  a  ton.  what  a  laugh  there 
v<  been !  Meanwhile  the  construction 
rushed  ahead,  and  millions  went  beg- 
an owner. 

pie  of  weeks  later,  as  two  lumber 
lis  were  strolling  through  the  woods 
ult  Lake,  they  noticed  a  silver  vein 
id  indiscreetly  poked  its  head  abnve 
ce  of  the  ground,"  and,  marking  the 
</  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  their 
in  form  to  the  Mining  Registry  Of- 
KX  then  the  property  has  brought 
eral  fortunes;  and  it  gives  no  sign 
J  out. 
member,  lyoj.  Professor  Miller,  the 


provincial  geologist  oi  Ontario,  in  company 
with  Professor  Parks,  of  the  Dominion  Sur- 
vey, had  visited  the  district;  and  the  reports 
made  b>'  these  gentlemen  have  proved  to  be 
remarkably  accurate.  They  held  "  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  when  every 
foot  of  the  land  would  be  prospected,  with 
the  probability  of  finding  important  bodies  of 
ores  anywhere  among  the  rocks."  Professor 
Miller  picked  up  some  pieces  of  glittering 
rock  with  blue  streaks  running  through  them, 
and  he  exclaimed :  "  VVe  shall  call  this  place 
after  the  blue;  we  shall  call  it  'Cobalt.'" 
A  French-Canadian  blacksmith  made  a  re- 
markable discovery  in  a  remarkable  way. 

If  you  niect  him  lo-day  on  Ihe  sircels  of  some 

Eastern  cily,  or  lolling  in  the  cl)mfo^t^  of  a 
Pullman  car,  he  will  tell  you  that  one  day  four 
years  ago  he  was  husy  at  his  forge,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Cobalt  Lake,  when  he  spied  a 
red  fox  in  a  nearby  bush.  It  was  a  very  im- 
pudent, curious  sort  of  a  fox.  ami  it  jarred  on 
his  tired  nerves.  I  le  resented  being  watched 
even  by  a  [ox,  and  so,  pieking  up  his  hammer, 
he  tlung  it  with  might  and  main  at  Reynard. 
.  .  .  Me  threw  a  good  hammer,  and  thcrc- 
fiirc  felt  called  upon  to  go  over  to  where  it  lay. 
[le  !>aw  that  it  had  struck  a  rock,  and  that  the 
blow  rcsult.'d  in  a  bright  metallic  streak,  which 
he  at  lirsi  allribnled  to  lead  in  the  ore.  Sam- 
ples of  ihe  ore  sent  to  Toronto,  however, 
showed  a  very  high  grade  of  silver  in  paying 
i|uantilies.  Thus  the  coinhinalion  of  a  French- 
Canadian  blacksmith,  a  hammer,  and  a  fox 
worked    another   discovery    of    surpassing    ini- 
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THE   COBALT 


The  Tretlifufy  and  Coniacas  Mining 
companies  h;i\c  evolved  from  two  locations 
made  at  Cobalt  in  May,  1904,  by  Mr.  W.  C>. 
Trethewey,  tlie  name  Coniajjas  being  made 
up  of  tlie  chemical  svmhois  of  cobalt  (Co), 
nickel  (Ni).  silver  (An),  and  arsenic  (As). 
Rails  were  not  laid  to  these  mines  till  Octo- 
ber. i'jti4;  nevertheless,  in  two  months  of 
that  year  isH  tons  of  ore,  worth  $111,887, 
were  sold  and  shipped. 

Discovery  followed  dli 
that  in  i'^)6  the  pro<hjct 
value  of  :?4.<XK),(x>"i;  and 
bait  silver  has  brought 
$iO,Ocx.,(«K.)  in  i-old 
of  mininjr  en^;! 


iverv    so    rapidly 
n  had  reached  a 
1  the  present  Co- 
line-owners   over 
It  is  the  opinion 
s  that  Cobalt  will  live  at 
Hore  with  its  present  cvi- 
ilcn*.'es  of  vi;i()r. 

As  a  minini;  town  Cobalt  has  one  unique 
characteristic:  it  is  a  temperance  town.  Not 
a  drop  of  liquor  is  dispensed  U'Kallv  from  one 
year's  eml  to  the  other ;  and  the  only  place 
where  the  miners  can  obtain  strong  drink  is 
four  miles  distant. 

As  a  municipal  itv,  however,  the  place  I's  a 
failure. 

Huge  cliiinks  of  rock  in  tlic  middle  of  the  road 
jiby  haviic  wilh  llie  horse  and  vehicle  lliat  al- 
tenipl  a  |»a>*;(Ke  over  tliviii.  (jarU'iKc  is  thrown 
inln  Ihe  1i;iokyards :  cows  and  iiiRs  feed  on  tlie 
n-fiisi.-  lyiiiK  .iloiiK  tlie  main  ilreel;  llicre  is  iii) 
I'n-;il  wiiliT  in  <lriiik.  and  nearly  everv  drop  con- 
sumi'cl  i>  linnik-hl  fn.iu  Montreal  and  sold  at  5" 
Cfnts  a  .j;.!!..,!.  ,  .  .  Ktnf^  of  mere  shacks 
rnn  fron".  .",-;>  vi  ?(it>  a  niiolllh. 


On  the  other  hand,  obedience  to  the  law 
rules  in  Cobalt;  and  the  town  has  been  free 
from  the  violence  and  turmoil  generally  inci- 
dent to  mining  camps. 

Cobalt  is  at  the  present  moment  passing 
under  a  cloud.  The  success  of  the  paying 
mines  led  to  innumerable  wildcat  proposi- 
tions, which  were  sprung  on  an  unsuspecting 
public.  \\'hile  there  arc  two  score  undoubt- 
edly valuable  properties  in  the  district,  there 
is  an  ciiual  number  of  companies  exploiting 
mines  that  may  turn  out  profitably  or  the 
other  wav.  The  foolish  scramble  of  a  year 
or  so  ago  for  mines  in  this  m\-sterious  dis- 
trict afJtirded  unsi.-rupulous  promoters  and 
brokers  opportunities  to  set  their  traps. 

iirokfrs  who  have  never  been  within  twenty 
niilos  iif  tlifir  prfipi-rty,  and  who  very  often 
know  next  to  iiolhinK  abunt  mining,  have 
ailripitd  [In:  si'lifmc  nf  issiiinfi  gorgeously  col- 
ori'il  litiTalnrf  di'scriiilive  of  ilieir  holdings.  It 
.v.iix  callvd  at  Ihi-ir  oHict*  yon  wouhl  see  sam- 
pli-s  of  ore  conlaiiiinK  n<i\i\.  silver,  and  copper 
Mruwii  li!.i'rally  alioiit  the  ili'sks.  and  tlic  stock- 
seller  woiiM  cari-lcs-ly  chip  y,iii  off  a  tew  leaves 
f  Ilie  -iilviT  ;ind  ItU  yon  iliat  llie  company  tx- 


i>  111-  shijipinK  ihat  snri  of  stuff  11 


a  few 


inonlhs. 

Thousands  of  dollars  passed  thus  from  the 
unv.ary,  and  about  a  vear  aso  came  the  utter 
cidlapse  of  "The  Cobalt  Hooin."  To  put 
money  into  a  Cohalt  nn'iie  that  is  paving  good 
dividends  is  a  prettv  fair  investment;  but 
investment  in  a  l'i;st>iilirf  mine  had  better 
be  left  to  some  one  on  the  spot. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  N[ACED()\IAN  UUESFION. 

^^\VO   highly  significant  developments  in    rcaclic.s  to   her  snutluni    fruiiticr   thmugh   the 

the  apparently  interminable  Macedonian    ^"rkihh    sanjak,    ur    i)n)vnK\.-,    of    Nuvipa/ar, 

problem  marked  the  history  of  the  past  few   ^!^,•/^'^1'•  "';!"' '^  /'"^^^  m.rthwanl    frrm, 

L-    •       ^L       n  11  o  L'       I  Salonika,  the    I  nrkisli  i)(»rt  on  the  /1--Kean  Sea. 

weeks   m    the   Balkans.      Baron   bpcck   von  As  will  he  seen,  thi.s  would  ^ive  Ani^iria  an«l 

Stemburg,     the     German     Ambassador     at  (lennany  a  thnmj^h  line  fn»ni  n«.rili  to  suuth. 

Washington,  made  a  noteworthy  statement  -^^  '^  connterhahnice  Ku^-i    propoM-s  t.>  huild  a 

OQ  behalf  of  his  government,  setting  forth    n\^"\^;rH:it'^'^!';^^^'"^  V'""  '''^'  ^^^'^'  ^'V 

^ ,  .J*  J      1  'XT  ^"*-    -^<lriatic,   cnnnectnig   hncs  (»i)er;itMij::   ni  the 

Ijeraianys    attitude,    and     the    entire    Mear  eountries  in  which  her  influence  has  heai  hitherto 

Eastern  question  was  discussed  at  length  in  prediiminant.     The  othcial  joint  inve^ti^ationN  of 

the  RUSSUBI  Duma.     In  publishing  the  state-  Kussia    and    Austria    have    accmph-^hed    some 

mcnt  of  the  German  Ambassador  the  Oi//-   ^^::ii\! '';  '"n''*''"'^'  •?[  Mac.duni.j  hv  tuo  ^ireat 

.     ,      m  J-       •  11  i  -ii       •       •  Kuropean  railways  will  ]»n)hahlv  ihi  nmre.     But 

/OO*  gIVCi   editorially   a   clear,     lllummatmg  the  (mly  permanent  and  radical  retorni  would  he 

witline  of  the  whole  situation,  the  substance  a   return  to  tlu-  treaty  nf  San   Stefano.  and  the 

ot  which  W€  reproduce   here.  estahlishnu-nt  f<»r  Macedonia  «it  >eli'->^iivernnient 

under  a  luiropean  pn»tectorate. 
The  treaty   of   San   Stefano.  which   brought 
peace  brtwcett   Russia   and  Turkey   [after  the        In   his   piibh'shed   statement,   the   German 

last  warl  provided  that  Macedonia  should  enjoy  Ambassador  says : 
a  large  degree  of  autonomy  under  a  Christian 

{EOvcmor.     But  the  European  governments  felt        ^'Tom  a  general  i)oint  (»f  view  Cermany  holds 

that  Russian  inHui*iice,  already  predominant   in  ^1^^'  t'l"'."""  ^^^*}^  the  maintenance  ..f  the  status 

the  Balkans  at  that  time,  would  receive  further  </""  '--^  «"  the   interest  of  all  the  powers.     Ger- 

and  unwarrantahle   acquisition    of  power;    and  '"any    agrees    with    the    whole    civilized    world 

the  OmRress  of   Merlin     ...      at  which   all  that   the   unhearahle   .state   ni   alTairs    ni   Mace- 

ihe  Krtat    European   nations    were   represented,  dnnia  urgently  calU  for  a  remedy,  and  that  .stens 

thans;e«l   the   provisions  of    the   trcatv   of   San  "["-f  he  taken  t..  put  a  st-.p  to  the  continuous 

Stei.m.i  regarding  Macedonia,  and  substituted  a  hl<H»dshed.    murder,    and    outrages    there.      Hut 

pnir^o  l.v  all  the  p<iwers  to  institute  needetl  re-  ^'t^rmanv  is  conviiKvd  that  all  measures  hearing 

tV-mi^  in  .Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  that  province  "1"^»  tins  suhject  will  only  have  a  p.)vsil)ility  of 

a>  nuioh  as  i>ossihle  a  government  which  should  -^"^'^'^^J^^  »f   they  receive  the  firm    suppt.rt   of  all 

Ik- imdiT  international  suiKTviMon.  the   powers,    acting    in    absolute    harimmy    with 

Thcjxnvers  have  completely  failed  in  the  per-  ^'i'^'"  other      (.crinanv  is  really  to  consnler  se- 

tV.nnaiicc  .^i  this  dutv.    Several  years  ago,  how-  rinusly  and  favr.rahly  any  smtahle  proposal,  from 

CMT.  Russia  and  Austria,  as  the  countries  most  whatever  sM«ie  it  mav  ome.  hv  which  the  present 

'mmediatelv   interested,   were   intrusted   with    a  '^tate  »)f  aflairs   m    Macedonia  can  he  remedied 

>pccial  mission,   and    in    uyy^  the   emperors    of  '>»<1  !^  prepared  to  give  her  full  con^-nt  heret(.. 

R^iaand  .\u^tria  met  at  Miitzsteg  in  the  Aus-  provided  that  it  incet<  the  cn^^eiit  of  the  other 

Iran  .\l|.s  and  concluiled  an  agreement,  as  a  re-  Powers.       I  he    r|uestion.    What    measures    are 

-lit  .-t  which    Europe's   intervention   in    Mace-  '"ost   suitable .    is   a   matter   ot    discussion.     At 

'l.iii:i  btcamc  for  the  first  time  direct.    Two  or-  tm-  hrst  glance  it  srenis  douhttiil  to  the  derinan 

caib.fcontrol.  or  buffers,  were  created  between  <'''^'t'ninieiit  if  a   lan-er  or  smaller  increase  of 

thc'i'irki^h  authorities  and  the  Christian  peas-  Jhe  police  force   w..uld  give  the  desired  result. 

::rt*  ..I  Macedonia.     The  first  buffer  consisted  '^"^  ■'''^^;  '^/■;^t*  *roin  reieding  thi-;  nUa  ah  initio 

■fiWM  civil  agents,  one  a  Russian,  the  other  an  '^    "!'l*'-^^'V'^*-      *  "•niiany     regards    with    soine 

Atiqrinn.  who    were   anth«iri/ed   to   contnd   the  ^keptKMsinliowev.r,  the  idea  of  placing  the  coni- 

:^^:i":i -f  the   Turkish   authorities.     Thev   were  "V"^.'' ."»    ^'-V     '  "rkish   ti-Mops   m    the   hands    ot 

'•■^•rnitnl  t.>  shadow  llilmi  Pasha,  the  'lurkish  <  hristian  orticers    e -en  it  l  i-s  is  done  by  allow 

^HnM^.r-Keiieral,    to    indicate   tr>   him    at    everv  '"^'    Kuroi)ean  othcers  to   direct   the   movenients 

P"i:'H!it- p.«rticular  reforms  which  thev  thought  '*^    the   troo|,s    uithotit    tluir    being    actually    in 

■A'-.!:M  i»n.ve  helpful,  and  to  listen  to'the  om-  ^'^""i^and  •»*  such  troops  when  actiullv  oper.-il- 

l'1.-.:iit^  Mf  Christian  inh.ibitaiits.     Unfortunatelv.  '"^;     'I'  ■';">'  ''''^*'•  **   ''"'''"'  V'''  •'I'lnion  that  the 

t^^f  iiivMiuatinns   of   these  complaints    had    al-  ta«^k  ot   elaborating  pnictical   mea^ires  d.-simed 

•*■!)' t.»  Ik:  held   in   the  presence  of  a   Turkish  to  chinmr  or  at   least  to  anieb..rate  the  state  ot 

JV.clin„arv :  and  under  these  circumstances,  with  ■',».-urs  m  Mace.lMina  ;md  its  deplorable  leatures 

'fu- tra.iiti.ms  of  six  ronturies  of  vengeance  from  7'^"'''  ''^'^^  ''•■  ^:'»""'hMl  to  the  representatives  .,f 

"■"rki.h  nftcials.    no    Christian    peasant    would  tli  •  p..wers  ;it  C  .mManlniopb.. 

:.Tr  tell  the   wli..le   truth.     The  con.litions   in         -  MxciDns\.\  "  F\  TMh  Rissi  \n  DIM  \. 

^l-jCuilf.iiM  under  the     unspeakable    I  urk     grew 

-■>  int'.KTable   as   ;it    last   to   arouse   a  popular         [„  .^  rtreiit  aiidress  to  the  1  )uira  the  Rus- 

*tntinieni  for  the  oiipressed  piM)uIation.  and  the     .-,,,   h\.^..-..   Af«:  *.  ^    i  r  .    i   .k      >i  ■*     •., 
r.,..„  •     ■     4-        r         ».--..!:.,».    ^^'"^  rorei^n   .Minister  <  efinci    the  .Mutzsteii 

I'.ttorN  j^ive  some  indication  of  greater  rea<Iiness  ^^  n       ,•  • 

•■' >y  a<ide  their    iealousies  and  act  t«>gether.  a^'reeineiit   as  a   '  imitiKiIh    .Iisinti-iested   ob- 

Tlie  ultimate  pacification  and  development  of  h'lration,  not  barren  of  results  to  Marrdonia." 

Macerlonia  can  best  !>e  brought  about  bv  the  in  Jj^.   ^,{^^.,1    ( ^y^   ^,^^^^^^.   ^\^^,   Ru.sdyiivti    I'ynln 
'^■'Stion    of    railwavs.      I'nder    a    right    con-  .v     i  .         ,  i  •  .u   u       ■.       r..i 

'>rrM,„».n  her  J.v  the  trcatv  ..f  Berlin.  Austria  ""'•'" ^   f''''  '"'>'.'' I"^  ^^'  "' '" '^   '^"'""'='"  ''".''"■ 

now  proposes   to  connect   her  railway,   which  niacy  rcndcri'd  it  iiiipossililc  to  prote^t  against 
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the   A  us  tro- Hungarian   concession     for   the  lion.    He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  ma&y 

Sandyalc  railroad.     Pointing  to  the  "  disin-  auspicious  moments  thrown  away  wh 

terested  attitude  "  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  Macedonian  question  might  have  been 

the  Balkans,  he  asserted  that  something  seri-  He  told  how,  offended  at  the  ingratitude^ 

ous  must  be  undertaken  for  the  amelioration  the  Hulgarians,  Russia  has  for  a  decade, 

of  the  condition  of  the  Christians    on    the  missed  all  thought  of  the  Balkans,  leaviiq 

peninsula,  particularly  in  Macedonia.     De-  Christians  there  to  shift  for  themselves^'' 

spite  its  sympathetic  basis,  he  regarded  the  opening  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  die 

English  proposal  as  at  present  not   feasible,  tical  Austrian  policies  in  the  Balkans. 

and  justified  Russian  diplomacy  in  offering  an  posed  to  the  Minister's  view,  MilyuktnTi 

independent  solution,  explaining  its  practica-  signed    an   importance   both    strategical  : 

bility.     He  also  reported  that   the  Russian  political    to    the   Sandyak    railroad,   and' 

scheme  had  met  with  favorable  response  not  jected  the  value  of  the  other.     He  repros 

alone  from  France  and  Italy,  but  even  from  Russian  diplomacj'  with  not  foreseeing 

England,   Austria- Hungarj-,    and    Germany,  forestalling  this  step  of  Austria's.     Milyi 

and  that  Russia  had  no  special  aims  in  the  favors  the  widest  autonomy  for  Macedonift, 

Balkan  peninsula.     Her  policy  is  one  of  peace  but    regards    the    English    proposal    as   net 

and  solely  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  realizable.       In    conclusion,    he    called    (he 

of  the  Balkan  Christians.  Duma's  attention  to  alarming  rumors  of  ■ 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Min-  pan-Turkish  movement  in   the  provinces  uf 

ister's  speech  Paul  Milyukov  took  the  most  Asiatic  Turkey  near  to  Transcaucasia.     He 

prominent  part.    The  latter  is  h^II  informed  also   expressed    the  wish    that   the   Minister 

in  Balkan  matters  and  the  Macedonian  ques-  might  furnish  some  light  on  this  Near  East 

tion,  and  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  question.  His  speech  was  applauded  not  only 

presenting  in  its  true  light  the  role  of  the  by  his  own  faction,  but  also  by  many  on  the 

Russian  representatives  in  the  Balkan  ques-  Conseri'ative  benches. 


WINSLOW  HOMER'S   RANK  IN  AMERICAN  PAINTING, 

JJ  AREI.Y  in  the  history  of  the  painter's  Gulf  Stream,"  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 

art  is  found  an  instance  of  such  quick  this  writer  remarks: 
and  complete  absorption  of  the  elements^  of  ^^^  jt,j,  ;„  ^^-^^  „f  „,^  f,^,  ,hat  in  his  method 
that  art  and  ready  conception  of  its  essentials  of  rendering  Mr.  Homer  outrages  ihe  strongtst 
as  is  recorded  of  one  of  America's  greatest  of  convictions  of  perhaps  nine-tenthsof  the  present- 
living  painters,  if  not  the  greatest  in  his  spe-  "l^y  painters.  There  is  none  who,  from  the 
i-i-ii  fioM  leclinical  standpoint,  commonly  pamts  more 
ciai  neia.  .  .  ,  ,  .i  hatefully  than  lie.  an.l  vet  at  the  same  time  none 
_  A  short  term  in  a  night  class  at  the  Na-  „lio.  as  a  rule,  prndu'ces  greater  pictures.  He 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  two  years  of  lias  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  wilhoot 
magazine  illustrating,  a  month's  lessons  in  a  circumlocution  or  affectation,  but  apparently  ihe 

Boston    studio,    and     lo!    this    genius    ,vas  T'"'*'' .<>* /^''y"!"  .^"^^  Vf  T"c?  '"'ilV'*''^ 
,.,',..                J  L       L         J  me  point  of  suiceritv  and  Irnlh.    Strength,  vigor- 
ready  to  take  up  his  palette  and  brush  and  force,  and  action  appeal  to  him  rather  than  mere 
paint  landscapes.  beauty,— art  to  him  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Leila  Mechlin,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  That  the  Homer  paintings  arc  unique  the 

Inlfrnational  Stnd'w,  tells  the  life  story  of  writer  of  the  critique  admits,  but  this  qualiti" 

Winslow  Homer,  of  whom  this  lad)-  says:  does  not  suffice  to  set  off  certain  alleged  outre 

An  art  writer,  eight  years  ago.  ventured   IUl'  methods  adopted  to  secure  results: 

opinion  tlwt  if  at  that  lime  the  artists  of  ilie  ,,. 

United  States  were  called  upon  to  declare  who  '^'^   I'lclures  arc   different   from   other  mens 

in  their  estimation  was  the  greatest  hving  (lis-  pictures    withuni    iifcessanly    bemg    better    or 

tinclly    .\nicrican    painter    ihe   majority    would  )\"J^'~'- ,    '"  '■■'"uc  acruss  niie  m  a  current  exhi- 

rast  their  votes  for  Winslow  Homer,  and  wiih  '"".'""  ,'»  ^  refrcsimieiii,  siuli  as  turning  from  a 

little  douht  this  would  be  equally  true  to-dav.  Itnnled  pajii'.  no  m;itt<r  how  inlcrcsting,  to  an 

',>  I  11                 I     !■           ■                 ■■■•'•  iincn   wukIow.   lliDuuli   tlicv  concern  themselves 

Oddly  enough,  his  reviewer   while  giving  |j',„,.  ^.i„,  „,^  i„„.>„  „f  y,^^^^  ^^^^  atmosphere. 

Mr,  Homer  credit  for  his  work,  is  unusually  lim  iho  critic  is  .ihli^ed  lo  discard  his  cherished 

se\'ere  on  what  arc  deemed  to  he  grave  de-  vocal lulary.  for  llie  set  phrasi-s  which  are  cofti- 

fects.  After  noting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Homer's  '"""'>■  "'>l''ica''''-  «-"e  lo  have  signifiomce.  as 

II                  11                  1                            1    1      L  coiiifileli' V    as   tliiumh    the   Milnect   luider   con- 

colleagues     "not    only     recommended     hut  ,iH,[ation  were  a  l.it  <.f  the  oi.idoor  wotH  a 

urged      the  purchase  of  his  painting,       1  he  piece  of  nature's  painting.     It  would,  in  fact,  be 
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iS  senseless  to  talk  of  the  artistic  manner 
ti  the  birds  rendered  their  songs  as  lo 
in  Mr.  Homer's  method  any  aesthetic 
1.  _  The  truth  is,  he  has  never  learned  lo 
Rting:, — he  does  it  because  it  is  necessary 

writer's    allegation    that    Winslow 

has    never    loved     painting,—"  has 

learned   to  love  it " — seems  unthinlc- 

thc  lay  reader,  who -has  understood 
le  written  traditions  of  the  craft  that 
iting,  as  in  music,  enthusiasm. — an- 
une  for  love  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 

the  above, — is  as  essential  tn  success- 
ft  as  the  palette  and  the  brush.  It  is 
;  charge  to  make  and  one  worthy  of 
00.  Another  paragraph  in  the  writ- 
lew  of  Mr.  Homer's  life  and  work  is 
more  encouraging: 

the  first  Mr.  Homer  has  been  ,i  law 
nielf, — what  other  people  thought  or  did 
it  seem  to  have  influenced  him  in  the 
le  has  witnessed  the  nprisinn  of  several 
but  he  has  never  been  tempted  from  ihc 
originally  chose  to  advenlnre  alon^  those 
out  by  others.  Not  that  he  is  prejudiced 
nv-minded.  but  strong  in  his  own  convic- 
il  sure  of  himself.  His  'ilyle  has  ahered 
ltd  the  first,  but  the  character  of  his  work 
ergone  several  changes. 

nounarize  the  reviewer's  opinion  as  to 
its  of  Mr.  Homer's  work,  as  distinct 
s  alleged  demerits,  it  is  her  decision 
:  "paints  greater  pictures  than  his 
»";  he  has  "strength,  vigor,   force 


and  action"  depicted  on  his  canvases;  he  is 
"sincere  and  truthful"  in  his  presentations; 
he  "  is  strong  in  his  own  convictions  and  sure 
of  himself."  The  above  remarks  are  made 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Homer's  efforts  in  oils. 
In  the  matter  of  water-colors,  the  reviewer 
is  not  so  gentle  in  her  criticisms,  yet  extends 
felicitations  on  special  admirable  traits  that 
meet  with  her  approval. 

A  group  of  Mr.  Homer's  paintings  lent  by 
public  museums  and  private  collectors  has 
been  made  the  feature  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute's exhibition  this  year,  and  by  the  organ- 
izers of  exhibitions  in  other  cities  than  Pitts- 
burg his  works  are  eaii^erly  sought  and  gen- 
uinely honored. 

Since  the  first  this  painter  has  been  what  the 
world  calls  successful ;  his  pictures  have  met 
with  little  adverse  criticism,  m.idc  many  friends, 
and  found  ready  sale.  If,  therefurc,  in  these  later 
days  he  does  nut  care  lo  affiliate  with  his  fellow- 
wnrkcrs,  it  is  not  because  he  has  ausht  ajjain.it 
Ilieni  or  complaint  to  make.  I-ivinft  snn|)ly 
liiroufjh  choice,  he  finds  his  chief  ple.isiire  in  soli- 
tary sport,  but  is  not  entirely  unmindful  of  whiil 
!■;  (lassing  in  the  wnrld  which  he  has  deliK'raiclv 
.Inil  out.  Indifferent  lo  sales,  to  praise  ;,iid  ti. 
hiame  alike,  he  still  goes  on  his  way  with  fixed 
[luriiose.  iiianifestuiK  ;it  .ill  tinii'S  solf-resource- 
fulness  and  independence.  In  the  world  of 
.American  art  lliere  is  lo-dav  no  more  imiqnc 
figure  than  his,  and  lo  the  field  of  .-\inericaii 
painting  none  hns  m.ide  nolilcr  contribution  than 
he. 


Miss  Mechlin's  article  is  illusi 
■•any  reproihiciiuns  of  paintint^s. 
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BAEDEKER  OF  THE  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


JSjUMEROUS  travelers,  who  on  their 
tours  through  Europe  and  elsewhere 
have  come  to  regard  Baedeker  as  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  will  thank  Mr. 
Edwin  Asa  Dix  for  his  interesting  notes  in 
the  June  Traifl  on  the  man  himself. 

It  is  now  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
a  young  bookseller  of  Cohlenz,  tramping 
along  the  Rhine  in  what  the  German  calls 
his  JVanderjahr,  found  himself  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  stop  for  the  night.  He 
had  with  him  the  handbooks  of  (he  historic 
river  that  had  been  published  bv  the  English- 
man Murray  and  the  German  Klein;  but  he 
found  that  these,  while  eloijuentlv  describing 
the  legends  and  the  scenery,  frequently  failed 
to  supply  the  information  most  needed  by  the 
tired  and  hungry  wayfarer.  It  was  this  that 
gave  to  the  young  tourist,  who  was  none 
other  than  Karl  Baedeker,  the  germ  of  his 
idea  for  a  new  kind  of  book,  says  Mr.  Dix. 
He  lx)iight  out  Klein's  copyright,  and  rewrote 
the  book  almost  entirely.  His  methodical  Ger- 
man mind  evolved  n  precise  and  utilitarian  sys- 
tem of  treatment.  He  put  the  hotel  first  and  the 
scenery  afterward.  He  stated  distances  and 
times  and  prices.    He  blue-pencited  many  of  the 


lluwery  descriptions.  He  sought  to  give  luD 
rather  than  impressions.  His  aim  was  to  nuln 
travel  more  an  exact  science  and  less  i  «». 
lure  into  the  unknown.  In  1639  his  yetlow-coT- 
ered  "Rhine  Handbook"  first  appeared,  and, u 
he  expected,  it  tilled  a  want  and  met  an  immi- 
diate  welcome. 

Making  personal  tours  through  each  coun- 
try, he  next  brought  out  similar  books  fn 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Up|Ki 
Italy,  the  last  volume  evincing  a  great  d^ 
velopment  of  his  original  ideas,  and  being  tM 
widely  different  in  form  and  arrangemcnc 
from  the  Baedekers  of  to-day.  Two  yeui 
later  his  "  Switzerland  "  was  published,  xA 
this  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  and  pap- 
ular of  the  entire  series, 

Baedeker  wrote  his  books  for  the  tourifl 
of  moderate  means;  and  to  this  fact  m 
largely  due  his  initial  success.  For  tnanr 
years  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  En^idl 
were  the  only  persons  rich  enough  to  trivd 
in  any  luxury;  and  the  guide-books  "pre- 
supposed more  or  less  dependence  on  lackeys 
and  couriers,  more  or  less  subjection  to  fluc- 
tuating charges." 

Baedeker  sought  to  make  travel  more  inde- 
pendent; he  was  always  pointing  out  w»ys_o' 
lessening  cost.  He  was  himself  a  sturdy  and  »"' 
dcfatigahle  pedestrian,  and  personally  explored 
most  of  the  routes  described  in  his  books. 

Then,  again,  he  was  absolutely  indepoid' 
ent  in  judging  hotels ;  and  he  persistently  de 
dined  all  advertisements. 

For  a  long  while  innkeepers  used  to  send  hi*" 
presents,  or  ask  his  terms  for  favorable  notice* 
but  the  presents  were  sent  back,  and  the  letin; 
were  not  quoted.  They  in  time  discerned  tb' 
uiier  uselcssiiess  of  these  overtures,  and  foiiii' 
that  merit  alone  was  the  passport  to  praise.  T< 
gain  or  lose  a  "  star  "  in  Baedeker  may  make  O' 
mar  a  landlord's  fortune. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  English  tool 
kindly  to  Karl  Baedeker's  system. 

They  were  accustomed  to  fine  writing  and  tc 
vaulting  descriptions.  They  complained  that  h( 
had  no  soul. — only  a  stomach,  a  time-taUe,  tivj 
a  thin  pocketbook.  But  they  have  long  sJDCi 
■surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  value  of  his  uH' 
failing  exactitude;  and  Fliegcnde  Blalirr  has  : 
picture  of  an  Knglish  palcrfamilitu  finding  thi 
picluresquc  castle  011  the  right  and  the  foamJnt 
waterfall  on  (he  left,  instead  of  tiVe  vcrta  a: 
asserted  by  bis  infallible  Baedeker,  and  exclaim 
ing  to  his  flock,  "  Why,  thi'*  scenery  ia  al 
wrong !  " 

At  the  time  of  his  death  {1859)  Baedeke 
had  published  nine  guide-books.  Now,  un 
der  his  sons  Karl  and  Frit/,  and  his  2'*'><^ 
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Hans,  the  firm  has  a  list  of  twcntj-six  such   ihecity, 
books  in  German  alone.    Then  there  are  the   ''''  ^  ■'''' 
editions  in  French  and  English.    The  Bae- 
deker system  and  supervision  never  relaxes. 
The  members  of  the  firm  and  their  repre- 
sentatives travel  incoEnito. 


II  leavinK.  said:  "I  i 
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H.ifdl'ker." 

rtie  renunciation  nf  advertisements  makes 
money-makers:  it  ijsiiali\'  takes 


.>f  ;i 


1  days  al  his  hold  while  e^l^lynl1^!    letters  they  r 


the  bcHiks  ; 

ten  year^  to  repay  the  first  cost  of  a 

vnliinic.     A  helpful  source  of  informatio 

piihlisliers   ii  the   noniber  of  voluntarj' 


.-elers  themselves. 


THK   HKRSIAN   REVOLUTION  .AND    rHE  .ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
AGREKMLNT. 

TJNTIL  recently  Iran  occupied  hut  an  un- 
important place  in  European  political 
preoccupations:  its  very  remoteness  kept  It 
aloof  equally  from  \Vestern  and  Eastern 
meddling;.  Sav'c  for  the  incessant  rivalry  of 
Russia  and  England,  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  researches  of  Orientalists  and 
jrcheoiogists.  The  recent  penetration  of  Ger- 
many into  interior  Asia  has,  however,  brought 
anew  influence  into  contact  with  Iran;  and 
ihe  Persian  revolution  and  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement  have  defiinitively  introduced 
Persian  'aflairs  into  the  domain  of  general 
l«litics. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  long  had  a 
liking  for  Asiatic  arrangements,  writes  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Rn-ue  dts  Deux 
Mundfs.  The  first  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
on  the  subject  of  Persia  dates  from  18.14-  It 
had  reference  to  the  Miccession  to  the  throne, 
and  thereby  the  two  nations  mutually  bound 
themselves  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
country.  Similar  agreements  were  from  time 
to  time  entered  into,  as  iHTCasions  arose.  When 
in  the  early  months  iif  1906  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  Persia  and  the  approaching 
death  of  Muzaf?er-cd-Dln  led  to  another  rap- 
frochfment  between  Russia  and  F^ngland,  the 
situation  called  for  an  agreement  more  pre- 
cise and  more  complete  than  its  predecessors. 
Strong  in  her  advantages,  England  ilesircd  to 
relieic  her  diplomacy  from  the  care  of  Per- 
sian affairs:  Russia  was  not  averse  to  consoli- 
dating a  state  of  things  supportable  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  and  susceptible  to  de- 
velopment in  the  future. 

The  bases  of  the  treatj-  entered  into  by  tlic 
two  great  powers  August  31,  iqo?.  arc  rhe 
maintenance  of  the  Integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Persia,  and  the  principle  "f  the  "  open 
door."  In  the  deh'mitation  of  zones  of  in- 
fluence England  was  content  with  a  very 
modest   portion. — the   two   lesser   provinces   havi 
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the  defense  of  India  and  access  to  the  Gulf  of  dently,  Persia  should  have  as  good  for 

Oman.     The  zone  assigned  to  Russia  with  came  to  Siam  when  that  country  was  • 

Ispahan  and  Yezd  leaves  to  her  future  action  into  zones  of    influence  under    the 

the  finest  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     It  also  French  agreement, 

includes  Kasr-i-Chirine,  to  which  will  run  a  The  indifference  of  the  inhabitants,  t 

branch  of  the  Bagdad  railway.     Finally,  the  gility  of  materials,  give  to  all  Orienta 

treaty  powers  have  provided  for  the  eventual  tries  the  same  ruinous  aspect.    In  no  pan 

establishment    of    a    financial    control,    "  in  |mpression  more  vivid  than  in  the  Persi 

J                   1    J       11  •   .     /                  1  •  L  teau.      I  he  houses  are  falnng  down,  the 

order  to  preclude  all  mterference  which  may  are  full  of  gaping  holes,  and  the  facings 

not  conform  to  the  principles  on  which  the  tombs  and  mosques  are  crumbling  awaj 

present  agreement  is  based."  Iranian  people  seem  to  have  sunk  to  the 

The  agreement   has   been  variously  criti-  f,^P^^  ^^  degradation  and  misery.     Still. 

•     1    L       u      1.-                                  r^             ti  '  this  debris  persist  the  traces  of  a  glono 

cised   by   the   European   press.      France       is  n,re.  a  refined  intelligence,  an  ardent  pat 

jubilant  because  anything  that  removes  fric-  and.— strange  to  sav,  a  thing  unique  in  a  I 

tion   between   England   and   Russia  also   re-  »"^"     country,— a    compact    and    consci 

moves  another  prop  from  under  Germany."  nationality:  fecund  germ  of  future  efflon 

The  German  press  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  So  far  from  the  Persians  having  be 

has  the  best  of  the  negotiations,  but  is  gen-  composed    by    the    English     initiativ 

erally  agreed  that  England  has  riveted  her  French   writer   holds   that    they   hav< 

hold  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  strengthened  thereby. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  the  Per-  All  their  latent  energies  have  been  aws 

sians  themselves,  the  writer  in  the  Revue  des  the  liberal  movement  tends  to  change  th 

Deux  Mondes  thinks  that  the  revolution,  fol-  acter,  it  leads  the  Shah  and  his  people  tc 

lowed     by    the    Anglo-Russian     agreement,  f^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  P^^"f^i^  sentiment,  and  t. 

,,  ^      „  11  i...u^na  common  effort  for  the  national  up 

seems  to  otter  an  excellent  chance  to  the  ^1,^  success  of  which  will  effectively  insi 

peoples  of  Iran."     If  she  will  only  act  pru-  independence  of  Persia. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  BURMAH. 

TpHE  idea  that  the  women  of  one  of  those  representing  millions  of   dollars   or  me 

^       fabulously     picturesque     regions     that  5?^^^"""^  °"*  ^^°^%P'f  ^\o/^ '*!^1*^  ,^^J 

,  .      j4    ,             {      V- -.      ,7      „      •1^1       1  Burmese  women  wind  about  their  slend 

skirt      the  road  to  Mandalay     might  be  the  ^^j^^  figures.  It  may  almost  be  said  of  the 

freest  and  happiest  on  all  the  earth  appears  girls  that  they  are  born  and  bred  in  the 

hopelessly   paradoxical   at   first  sight.     And  and  everything  they  know  or  are  capable 

yet  this  is  the  very  assertion  which  Mrs.  Jane  }^^^«  \f  "^^^  ^»*o"}  ^'w^-i-  e»  niamma,-c 

J^            1    /-«i   •                      •               J  X  "cr  colleagues  and  woman  friends.  Of  her 

Cjernandt-Claine,  a  prominent  and  tar-trav-  such  a  girl  sees  very  little,  for  this  gc 

eled  Swedish  writer,  makes  in  the  columns  of  amiable  but  as  frequently  indolent  gentlem 

Dagny    (Stockholm)    in   regard    to   her  sis-  fers,— once  he  has  visited  his  fields  and  in 

ters  of  far-off  Burmah.    She  has  studied  them  '^'^  "^^^.  harvest  early  in  the  mormng-t 

,                     ,  ,                          L             1     •  away  his  day  rather  than  to  mix  in  the 

on  the  spot  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  ^n  the  city  streets  of  Rangoon.  And  the  y 

not  only  that  they  furnish  one  of  the   few  members  of  the  family  are  none  the  wo 

bright  features  of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  on  this  account. 

but  that  their  state  and  achievements  hold  yj^g  women  have  the  more  freedc 

out  encouragement  as  well  a>  guidance  to  the  business  and   for  gossip,  of  which  th 

women  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Speak-  equally   fond,   because  the  smaller  cl 

ing  of  what  she  observed  in  "  the  Fair  Land  ^^^ar  no  other  dress  than  a  piece  of 

East  of  India,"  as  the  Burmese  themselves  around  the  waist,  and  get  along  sple 

call  their  country,  Mrs.  Gernandt  says:  vvithout  most  of  the  supervision  and 

Among  the  many  reasons  why  it  holds  such  a  ance  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the 

unique  place  must  be  counted  the  sparseness  of  dent.     What  Mrs.  Gernandt  found  m- 

the  population  and  the  prohibition  against  the  j^^rkable  in  the  Burmese  women  thai 

selling  of  the  soil  itself,  by  which  the  thought-  ,./       ,             it'l-i*                u* 

less  men  of  Burmah  are  prevented  from  dispos-  their  freedom  and  their  ability^  was  thei 

ing  of  their  rich  fields,  but  also,  and  above  all,  plete  lack  of  that  hostile  jealousy  wl 

that  the  daughters  of  that  country  possess  an  un-  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  all  co 

equaled  talent  for  business,  so  that  the  entire  ^j^^  business 
intricate  bazaar  svstem  is  life  to  them,  whether 

it  be  a  question  of  dealing  in  precious  stones  Whether  a   sale  comes  to  herself  or 
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owner  of  the    adjoining    booth,    the    Burmese  why  not?— of  Nirvana,  she  built  pagodas  and 

woman  displays  the  same  proud  freedom  from  established    educational    schools    for    boys    and 

Ii:st  of  gain,  while  at  the  same  time  she  remains  girls,  where  even  the  poor  little  Chinese  maids 

equally  polite  and   yet   independent  in  her  de-  might  gather  a  little  knowledge. 
nieanor.   All  their  doings  and  dealings  are  free 

from  any  meanness.    Nor  are  those  women  satis-        The  young  women  were  seen  to  meet  the 

tied  to  work  and  rule  only  in  the  bazaar.    Since  jtien  of  their  own  age  in  comradelike  freedom 

long  ume  they  have  enjoyed  communal  suffrage,  „^j  ^„..„i;«.„      t^uZ^  *u«     ^   ^       ^     i 

and  political  suffrage  woiild  undoubtedly  also  be  ^"^  equality.     Often  the  young  people  were 

theirs  if  it  were  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  country,  ^^en    travelmg    around    m    couples    m    the 

They  are  deeply  interested  in  all  public  affairs,  clumsy  flower-decked  and  ox-drawn  vehicles 

and  whenever  a  Burmese  husband  gets  into  some  of  the  land.     And  if  a  voung  girl  should  fall 

Kind  of  trouble  with  the   authorities,  his  wife  •     u,_  _«. ^    ^u ^ '    •  u        r  u  *u 

Hill  he  sure  to  appear  in  his  place  to  settle  the  *"  ^^/^  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  mother, 

matter.  an  elopement  to  the  jungle  would  invariably 

Mrs.  Gernandt  found  that  the  women  in  ^''f''^^  ^"^'"^>   ^'^'^^   ^^^^  ^^^  invariability, 

"t/je  Fair  Land  East  of  India  "  shared  with  "^^  ^  ^uV^'^'a'-  ""•  ^^"^  ^^'^  ""^i  "-^^  '^'''^'''' 

th^  men  all  existing    educational    facilities.  T^^.      I'-l       "^'^  *'•  ""'"^  '^Ti^  ^,°"^^"f ' 

Thus,  for  instance,  they  have,  for  more  than  ^^f  Swedish  writer ;  just  a  wedding  feast  for 

'khty  yem,  had  access  to  the  University  of  ''^^latives  and  friends. 

Kangoon.    Among  the  Buddhist  nuns  at  that       And  if  some  time  in  the  future  the   young 

P^ace  Airs.  Gernandt  found  many  who  had  matron   should  grow  tired  of  supporting  both 

passed  ^^.ith  highest  possible  honors  the  exam-  II"'^^,"^  ^"^,  children    she  will  simply  apply  to 

,naf;«^_    -c  'JTJT  'Lj/  the  elders  of  the  city  for  a  divorce.     They  will 

nations   in  Sanscrit  and  Pali  prescribed  for  then  try  at  first  to  arrange  a  reconciliation     All 

rne  niglier  clergy.    And  from  their  ranks  had  jesting  aside,  the  marriages  are  as  a  rule  very 

come  many  inspired  poetesses  of  whose  gifts  happy.     Nor  do  they,  socially,  imply  any  great 

Mrs.  Ciernandt  heard  several  high  Catholic  f  ^"««  ^V^^  Ir""'  ""Ia^^  Burmese  women    Bc- 

nrplQf**^  I       -^i-  ^i_     1  ^     J     •     ^'  ^orc,  as  after,  the  wedding,  they  are  called  Man, 

prelates  speak  with  the  deepest  admiration.  ^    tjtie   common    to  young   girls   and  married 

1  beciiine  personally  acquainted,  she  says,  with  women.     The  name  of  the  husband  is  his  own 

a  very   wealthy  woman,  a  dealer  in  rubies,  whose  affair  and  does  not  concern  his  wife  at  all.     She 

business  did  not  prevent  her  from  possessing  a  retains  her  own  name  as  well  as  any  property 

jar  de^p>er  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  Pali  than  she  may  either  have  inherited  or  acquired.     If 

1,   u  \^  of  my  own  mother  tongue.    She  was  in  she  obtains  a  divorce,  it  is  she  who  has  to  care 

u    o         °^  impressing  the  fact  on  my  attention,  lor  the  children,  but  as  she  had  to  do  so  anyhow, 

that  Bviddha  never  had  made  any  distinction  be-  it  makes  no  great  difference  in  her  life.    And  if 

tween  t  lie  sexes.    And  in  order  to  become  worthy  she  has  daughters,  they  are  sure  to  open  booths 

ol  nigHfir  forms  of  reincarnation  or  even, — and  of  their  own  at  an  early  age. 


THE  ''  EUROPEANIZATION  ''  OF  RUSSIA. 

VJ^l^ER  this  heading  Mr.  D.  Protopopov,  approaching  revolution,  like  that  of  October,  or 

in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Russkaya  Mysl  f'^'lfT  t^  }^^^  French.  Revolution     'Phc  reason 

/p„-^:      rr>i         ,    \         J                     I.          L   ^  for  this  is  that  not  a  single  demand  of  the  coun- 

{l^ussian  I  bought ),  endeavors  to  show  that  try  has  been  complied  with  by  the  government. 

since   the  revolutionary  movement  of    1905  The  lower  classes  are  crushed,  the  reactionaries 

conditions  in  Russia  have  changed  so  quickly  behave   licentiously ;    how   is   it   possible,   then, 

that  thought  is  scarcely  able  to  follow  them.  ^^'^^  ^^^""^  ^^^^"^^  "^^  ^^  ^  "^^  outbreak?^ 

'  Before    that    period,"    says    this    writer,  A  new  kind  of  mob  has  appeared  in  the 

'  events  in  Russia  moved  so  slowly  that  it  is  cities,  which  is  just  as  ready  to  side  with  the 

hard  to  get  accustomed  to  the  new  tempo.  "  expropriators  "   as   with   the    gendarmerie. 

This  writer  believes  that  a  greater  freedom  There  is  a  complete  mix-up  of  revolutionary 

has  come  to  Russia,  but  not  in  the  way  the  and  criminal  tendencies. 

^tionists  imagined.  /^\\  i]^^^  jg  liberal  or  progressive  has  in  many 

Reality   has    mercilessly    trodden    upon   the  places    capitulated     without    any    fight.       The 

flowers  of  their  hopes.     Therefore  the  new  con-  wealthy  classes  are  given  over  to  material  en- 

ditions  are  of  a  conflicting  nature.     Some  think  joymcnt ;    and    much    more   is    spent    in    dress, 

that  Russia  has  been  thrown  backward  almost  shows,  and  feasting  than  heretofore.     A  merci- 

^0  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  and  that  every-  less  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  their  poorer 

^^'"R  has  to   be    begun    anew.     The    adminis-  neighbors   is   noticeable   among   this   section   of 

tration  has  raised  its  voice,  has  let  some  blood,  society.    An  indecent  literature,  devoid  of  talent 

and  now  everything  is  quiet.     The  people  are  in  and  of  sense,  is  ruining  the  lives  of  their  spoiled 

3  gloomy  mood:    they    curse    themselves    and  children.     Tlie    wcahhier   and   mightier   classes 

lathers  under  exaggerated  rumors  of  their  own  have  organized  for  the  protection  of  their  own 

nivcntion.    Others  still  cherish  a  belief  in  an  interests.       Frightened    by    all    that    has    been 
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talked  and  written  about  a  dictatorship  of  the  class.    They   are   taking   more   interest  in  the 

proletariat,  they  are  now  ready  to  support  any  affairs  of  the  Zemstvo  and  in  improved  method* 

strong  regime;  they  certainly  prefer  a  Durnovo'  of   agriculture.     Among    the   city    laborers   or- 

or  a  Stolypin  to  a  Khrustalov.     Of  the  former  ganizations  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  a, 

sympathy  of  these  classes  with  the  radical  ele-  longing    for   enlightenment   is  to   be   observed, 

ments  there  is  not  even  a  trace.  Lectures  and  evening  classes  are  eagerly  attend- 

....                      ,                       ,  ed  by  the  workingmen.       Watchmen,  cabmen. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  peasants  have  and  common  laborers  read  their  newspapers,  and 

undergone  a  complete  transformation.  use  more  intelligent  language  than  formerly.    A 

^-    .     -             ,      ,.               1  .1    •         ^-11  desire    for   the   elevation   of   the    individual  is 

Their  former  tanhness  and  their  patriarchal  ^^ticcable  everywhere.     Servants  may  not  anv 

obedience  to  the  will  of  the  officials  have  disap-  ^^          ^  ^^.^^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  li^,j       chattels;  they 

pearcd.     Disobedience  combined  with  disrespect  ^      j^^   ^^   ,^^,^              themselves   as   component 

to   the   uniform   of   the   military   is   now   often  n^embers  of  society.     Even  in  the  police  depart- 

noticed.        he    peasants    socm    more    clearly    to  ^^^^.^^^    ^^^    ^,-^^^,    ^^    ^j^^    ^^^^.j^^    ^^^    changed, 

understand    their    own    iiUerests,    and    they   de-  ^vhereas    formerly   the   members   of   the    force 

mand   respect   to  their   own  personality.        1  he  ^^^^.^^    ^j^^j^    superiors    blindly    and    devotedly. 

landlords    frequemly   coinphnn   of    the   growing  „^^^.  ^,,       ^^  ^^^^  ^^eir  positions  as  means   for 

<lifficulty  in   farming  their  estates  owing  to  the  ^^^^^^    ^  livelihood.    A  new  type  of  people  has 

unreasonable    demands    of    the    laboring    men.  |,een  born.    The  masses  are  awakened :  there  is 

their  disobedience,   threats,   and   strikes.        1  he  „^  ,,y„^j^„        ,^r  ^1^^^  ^^^  ^^^     1  ^^^^  to  sleep 

habits  of  the  cities  are  spreading  through  the  :^^^      j„   ^^e   third  Duma  we   hear  no  more 

y>"a.g^'s•     ,^]j<^r^  )t^  """  ^''^^"?"">'  '']  ^'^^  P^^^^"^  enthusiastic  speeches :  there  are  no  more  pas- 

families.     1  he   village  youth   no    longer   recog-  ^j^^^^^^   outbursts.       There   is   no   doubt,   how- 

nize    the   authority    of   their    elders.     Quarrels,  ^^^^  ^j,^  Parliament  will  become  more  and 

fights,  incendiarism   burglaries.-a  conip lete  dis-  ^^^^^^  ^  f^^^^r  of  political  importance.     It  is  just 

ruption   of   the   old    patriarchal    foundations   is  ^^  ^^^^  needed  for  the  government,  which  can 

to  be  witnessed.  sl^i^j^    itj^^lf    ^nder   the    Duma's   authority   on 

From  among  all  these  ugly  unsympathetic  questions   of  loans,   in   the   struggle  with   the 

e „ ^«*.;«..«^  4.U-  D..o^;-.«  ^^.r.'o^.r^^   o  ««,.r  borderlands  and  in  other  matters.    In  place  of 

forms  continues  the  Russian  reviewer,  a  new  ^^^  patriarchal   conditions,   a   certain  patriotic 

world  IS  undoubtedly  evolvmg.  feeling  is  awaking. 

A  great  transformation  is  taking  place,— a  All  this,  says  Mr.  Protopopov,  may  be 
metamorphosis  of  both  the  communal  system  ^„ii^i  ^l^  «n.«..«o^k:««  ir,,^^«^««;-«*.:«l  i 
and  the  individual  In  this  collision  of  the  new  ff  ^^^  the  approaching  Europeanization  of 
world  with  the  old  one,  how  can  the  forms  be  Russia.  We  see  the  advent  of  a  real  demo- 
other  than  of  the  roughest  kind?  The  old  cratic  life,  with  its  positive  and  negative  sides, 
moral  code,  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  ma-  With  this  Europeanization  a  long,  hard  and 

a^i  twn^"  A'«rlaTte''7o?tr?«r;:  merc.less  Struggle  of  the  classes  and  the  masses 

and  cducatif>n  is  noticeable  among  the  peasant  against  their  oppressors  may  be  expected. 


KARL  MARX  AS  A  WORLD  FORCE. 

\K7  HAT  is  it  that  caused  Karl  Marx,  the  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  first  view 

^^        founder    of     the    modern     Socialist  j^^^'«"^^,^f!"  that  the  writi^ 

,                                  J          •   •  tain  absolutclv  none  of  those  elements  which  in 

movement,   to   become   a   tremendous    inter-  religion  have  fired  the  imagination  of  mankind, 

national  influence?     Why  has  the  Marxian  They    are    poor    in    social    ideas,    in    political 

s}-stem  laid  such  a  grip  upon  millions  through-  thought,    and    in    warm,    impassioned    appeals, 

out  the  world,  meeting  a  reception  without  They  offer  no  paradise,  no  wonderful  land,  flow- 

,,  ,   .       1*1.              r  •  1              J  J"g  With  milk  and  honey,  m  which  all  men  shall 

parallel  in  the  history  of  ideas,  and  compar-  ^^  princes,  enjoying  much  pleasure  and  little 

ing  in  its  universal  appeal  only  with  the  great  toil.    They  hold  up  no  such  Utopias  as  those  of 

religions?      These    are    the    questions    pro-  Fourier  and  Weitling.     Marx's  words  descend 

pounded  in  the  Morten,  a  leading  German  hold  and  heavy  as  hammer-blows:  "The  work- 

*^      ,  ,      ,      ,,,            n       1                /           •     *u  ingmcn  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chams; 

weekly,  by  Werner  Sombart,  professor  m  the  ^j^^^,  ^^^^,^  ^  ^.^^.j^  ^^  ^^;^^ , » 

commercial  high-school  of  Berlin,  and  a  so-  A-i  •      o      i_ 

ciologist  of  international  reputation.  A  "»S    bombart    comments,    is    an    empty 

The  resemblance  of  Socialism  to  the  great  ^vorld,  something  quite  abstract,  with  no  ap- 

religions,  Sombart  thinks,  consists  not  only  in  peal  to  the  senses.    Lven  though  Marx  speaks 

the  attraction  it  exerts  upon  large  numbers  of  with  the  voice  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  he 

people,  but  also  in  the  manner  and  the  re-  bas  only  their  stern  inflexibility;  he  lacks  the 

ligious  fervor  with  which  the  adherents  of  sublimity  of  their  emotion,  their  deep  pathos. 

Marx    feel    and    believe    and    live    in    his  ^le  scarcely  ever  stirs  the  great  human  pas- 

teachings.  sions,  he  never  calls  upon  the  people  to  die  for 
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ihcir  idtals.    In  fact  he  o( _  

of  mockery  in  regard  to  ideals.  The  workii  _ 
class  has  no  ideals,  he  says;  ii  has  in  il  merely 
the  elements  for  bringing  forth  into  freedom  a 
new  society,  which  has  already  developed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bourgeois  society  now  on  the 
ytige  of  collapse- 
In  view  of  all  these  repellent  features  in 
the  Marxian  system,  how  can  its  victorious 
march  be  explained  ? 

"  Oneof  the  reasons,"  says  Sombart,  "  why 
Marxism  has  become  the  recognized  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  the  Socialist  proletariat  is  its 
very  emptiness,  its  poverty  in  social  ideas,  its 
'ad  of  positive  demands. 

One  will  understand  why  the   Marxian  doc- 

^"K  lias  become   the   rock   upon    which    tlic 

tkutth  of  the  social  movement  could  be  built 

"  "He  realizes  that  such   is  its  breadth   that  ii 

f«  comprehend  the  most  widely  divergent  tend- 

"'•>i       Because   Marx   did  not  set   up   a  fixed 

f.^snin,  because   he   drew  no   definite   picture 

."'  '"e     f  uiiire  to  be  aimed   for,  because  he  al- 

Mwfd  a    ^.jjp  latitude  to  individual  preferences 

a^  regards  even  the  details  of  carrying  out  the 

flaw  struggle, — because  of  all  this  he  could  be- 

rome    the  theoretician    par    rrcelUnce    of    the 

aocial      Tiiovement.      Hence   it    is   also   that    he 

urwed     all  ideals  into  one  purely  formal  ideal 

01  class   solidarity:   '  Workingmen  of  all  coun- 

ines,  Unite!'" 

'O     this  general  negative  quality  of  Marx 

wasadcled  the  positive  kernel  in  his  teachings, 

_  the  rninimum  program,"  as  Sombart  calls  it, 

m  which  every  Socialist  proletarian  to-day 

mast    believe.     This  program  is: 

_  The     (nd  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  social- 

l?ilii>n    of   all    the   means    of    production    and 

'^'^k'^'^''""'  ^"^  '*"  *^'*^*  struggle  is  the  way 

10  bricg  ai^aui  this  end.     These  two  doctrines 

li«an\^  the   Iwo   mainstays   of    Socialism ;    for 

viter\     the  end  and   the  means   were   thus  indi- 

caittl    the  ideal  of  solidarity  followed  as  a  nat- 

mal  corollary,  and  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  idea 

•>i  mtemationalism.      And   from   intemalional- 

i^iti  to  universal  brotherhood  is  but  a  step :  so 

that  in  this  way  Socialism  was  able  to  revive 

an  old  powerful  idea  and  enlist  it  in  its  own 

^larx,  according  to  Sombart,  has  also 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  strength  from  the  fact 
ihat  he  has  so  frequently  been  misunderstood 
hy  those  who  preach  his  doctrines  to   the 

masses. 

It  has  always  beeti  so  with  religions.  Both 
'neinined  atid  the  untrained  minds  are  able  to 
draw  spiritual  nourishment  from  them,  althouRh 
'he  unedirealcd  classes  frequently  misinterpreted 
'«  spirit  of  their  Masters'  teachings.  While 
MJtx  is  generally  understood,  he  has  been  aided 
Bteatiy  by  these  very  mis  interpreters,  in  that 
th^  infused  a  moral  soirit  into  his  teachings 
"nKl"  Marx  himself  did"  not  put  into  them.  In 
hu  lanwn)  theory  of  vahie  and  surplus  value 
Maix  declares  that  the  workingman  receives 


only  part  of  what  he  earns  by  his  labor,  while 
the  rest,  the  surplus  value,  which  keeps  contin- 
ually increasing  in  proportion  to  what  the  work- 
ingman receives,  goes  to  the  employer  in  the 
form  of  profit. 

This  theory,  Sombart  declares,  was  if»- 
vestcd  by  Marx  with  no  moral  significance. 
He  merely  pointed  out  what  he  considered  an 
economic  fact  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  capitalist  s>-stem  must  perforce  come  to  an 
end  and  give  way  to  an  orderly  Socialist 
regime.  In  Marx's  system  there  is  "  no  grain 
of  ethics."  He  was  particularly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  never  made  any  appeal  to  "  eter- 
nal justice."  In  all  his  works  he  bends  all 
his  energies  to  prove  by  cold  scientific  reason- 
ing that  the  coming  of  Socialism  is  inevitable. 

The  Socialist  propagandists,  however,  make 
use  of  this  theory  of  value  to  arouse  moral 
resentment  in  the  working  class.  The  work- 
ingmen are  deprived  by  the  capitalist  system 
of  what  is  their  just  due,  and  in  fighting  for 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  they  are  fighting 
for  justice, — another  powerful,  world-moving 
element,  which  imparts  to  Marx's  doctrine 
the  moral  strength  inherent  in  all  great  re- 
ligions. 

The  final  attractive  quality  in  Marx  was 
the  revolutionary  character  of  his  teachings. 
"  It  is  in  fact  not  difficult,"  says  Sombart, 
"  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Marx,  espe- 
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daily  the  younger  Marx,  sufficient  inflamma- 
tory material  to  feed  the  lire  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm." 

At  the  present  time,  Sombart  declares,  not 
one  of  the  theories  of  Marx  is  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  economic  and  sociologic  criticism. 
The  S(icialists  nowadays,  however,  continue 


ship  iMarx  with  greater  fervor  ttia 
.  the  bearer  of  the  only  true  gospel  c 
m.  This  gospel  has  merely  assumed 
rm.  Marxism  need  not  be  scientifica 
■  in  every  detail,  but  it  nevertheles 
the  evangel  of  the  social  revolutior 
of  the  hereafter,  of  the  millennium. 


THF.  WORK  OF  FR.^N'aJlS  COPPEE. 


'pO  excite  the  fond  interest  of  tin 

people  and  to  w  in  the  love  of  the  lower 
classes  by  writing  exquisite  heart  poetn*  is 
indeed  a  rare  thing.  Franqois  Cuppee,  the 
French  author  who  died  last  month,  wrote 
so  well  that  he  satisfied  the  critical  taste  of 
Gauticr  and  Bauville,  yet  the  plain  people 
loved  his  works.  The  enigma,  says  Paul 
Bourget,  writing  in  the  Annates,  is  explained 
by  the  very  high  intellcaual  value  of  his 
poetry. 

Ot  all  the  coiitemporar;;  poets,  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  wholly  and  immnlnbly  French.  He 
was  wholly  French  by  the  visions  evoked  in  his 
revery  by  the  natural  play  of  memory, — visions 
of  the  plain  lite  of  the  home-lover,  the  life  of  the 
people.  Many  poets  who  came  before  him  and 
who  followed  him  forced  themselves  to  be  up 


to  ilntc,  .issimilatcd  thecnselves  to  their  sui 
riiuiidings.  Coppee's  work  shows  ihe  reader  th; 
the  writer  did  not  take  up  his  pen  to  copy  froi 
the  things  and  the  life  around  him ;  that  1 
sketched  not  from  the  nature  ot  others  or  of  h 
snrroun(linj{s.  but  from  the  sympathy  and  tl 
deep  feeling  of  his  own  nature.  The  city  wi 
his  city :  therefore  he  sketched  it.  His  work  w: 
the  gentle  work  of  love. 

How  fortunate,  continues  M.  Bourget, 
is  for  the  world  of  letters  that,  instead  of  lii 
gering  over  his  books,  "  lie  loitered  in  tl 
streets,  in  the  old  public  squares,  and  on  tl 
banks  of  the  green  Seine,  where  it  runs  b 
tween  the  high  gray  quais,  carrying  its  slo 
barges!  "  The  memories  in  his  mind  sto 
into  his  poems,  and  we  see  his  pictures  as  » 
see  the  Scotch  glens  in  the  poems  of  Bum 
and  the  landscape  of  the  East  in  the  stori 
told  by  Byron.  The  pictures  appear  ar 
(he  reader  recognizes  the  scenes,  and  smil 
at  the  faithfulness  of  the  painting. 

Paris  was  a  country  in  itself,  Coppet 
country,  and  he  loved  it. 

French  by  birth,  he  was  more  profound 
I'Vencb,  more  closely  and  intimately  French,  1 
the  quality  of  his  art.  His  work  was  natiin 
just,  precise,  perfectly  finished.  Finish  and  ju 
lii'c  are  (he  distin(;uishing  characteristics  of  mai 
iif  the  artists  of  our  race, — they  are,  perhaps,  tl 
most  natural  and  most  genuine  traits  of  man 
Our  artists  do  not  care  so  much  for  inventio 
What  they  aim  at  is  lo  pii'h  execution  to  tl 
pnini   of  pfrfeclion,  or  at  Iva'X  to  the  point  ■ 

No  Frenchman  since  the  days  of  Musse 
asserts  M.  Bourget,  has  revealed  the  hear 
appeal  so  strikingly  as  Coppec;  nor  has  ai 
ptjet  better  represented  the  "  mental  current 
of  the  true  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  ■ 
Gallo-Roman  stock.  Because,  moreove 
Coppee  was  a  very  delicate  and  rcfini 
thinker  and  an  artist  of  extreme  assurance  • 
reach,  because  he  was  a  true  exponent  ■ 
French  sensibility,  he  holds  a  unique  place 
French  contcmporar\-  literature.  He  wi 
probably  have  no  successor,  because  the  kir 
of  life  he  lived  and  pictured  is  slowly  bi 
surely  passing  away  from  France, 
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CAN  LAND  AND   UNEMPLOYED  LABOR   BE   BROUGHT 

TOGETHER? 

*'  IS  there  land  for  the  unemployed?  "  is  a  Speaking  generally,  land  is  out  of  the  reach 

question  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kel-  of  those  who  need  it  most;  for 

logg,  of  Superior,  Wis.,  in  Charities  and  the  ^j^^^e  must  be  a  cash  payment  of  some  portion 

Commons  for  June  6.     In  the  Northwest,  he  of  the  purchase  price,  the  family  must  be  moved, 

sa\^,  there  are  **  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  a  house  put  up,  necessary  stock  and  tools  bought, 

land  Iving  out  in  the  sun  and  rain  waiting  to  ^n^  the  settler  niust  have  some  reserve  where- 

,  •    \      J                        L       1  L        u  11  L  With  to  maintam  himself  until  the  first  returns. 
produce  abundant  crops  when  labor  snail  be 

applied  for  clearing  and  cultivation."     He  Confining  his  remarks  to  the  district  with 

cannot  help  thinking  which  he  is  most  familiar,  Mr.  Kellogg  says 

that  the  most  favorable  locality  for  the  man 

that  some  of  this  land  ought  to  be  used  while  it  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  fcothold   is  the 

IS  cheap,— tirst  to  employ  idle  labor,  and,  sec-  ^                  „          .           ^            ,           ii>r«  i_« 

ond.  to  be  sold  in  small  tracts  to  those  so  em-  cut-over       region    of   northern    Michigan, 

ployed  who  might  desire  land  and  a  home  of  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

their  own.    Our   remaining  land-supply  should  t^        i.cjuij-            i.'ir      •            j 

not  l,e  wholly  monopolized  by  "him  that  hath."  ,  ^"l"^"  ^"/"'^  bmldrng  matenal   fencmg  and 

The  Mlow  who    is   down   should  be  given   a  ^"«'  ^'  ^''"V°\  *'Z.*=  *'''"k*^=  abundant  natural 

chanc'al'io  pasture  for  his  stock,  nearby  markets  for  all  his 

produce,  work  for  himself  and  his  team  during 

It  is  often  a3ked  why  unemployed  men  do  ^^^  ^^"^^r  (^5^"  ^l^^  prairie  farmer  is  idle),  and 

^^^      I         I         11         ..L     X          .  u  *  -.  game  and  wild  fruits  to  add  to  the  food-supply, 

not  seek  work  or  land  on  the  farms;  but  to  *^                                                                    *^^  ^ 

most  of   such  men  an  insurmountable  ob-  The  amount  of  money  needed  to  make  a 

stacle  presents  itself, — namely,   the  lack  of  beginning    naturally    depends   upon    certain 

funds  for  the  necessary  transportation  or  for  conditions,  such  as  the  terms  of  sale,  the  lo- 

the  required  deposit  in  the  case  of  those  who  cation,  the  quantity  of  marketable  timber  on 

would  like  to  buy  land.     Further,  except  in  the  land,  etc.    As  a  general  proposition,  how- 

har\est-timc,  hired  help  can  be  supplied  by  ever,  it  may  be  said  that  an  energetic  man 

the  locality,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  with  $300  or  $4<X)  can  move  into  and  cs- 

jtar  the  demand  for  it  is  very  irregular.  tablish  himself  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

.                                                  ,  The  first  essential  in  any  scheme  for  bring- 

centers  where  there  is  a  greater  or  less  demand  ductive  land  which  snail  be  cheap  m  an  un- 

all  the  year  round.    Unless  he  sees  a  definite  job  improved  state  and  valuable  after  labor  has 

ahead  of  him,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  forsake  the  been  applied  to  it.     Plenty  of  such  land,  well 

known  for  the  unknown.  ^j^^^^^j  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„ j  railroads,  is 

The  farmers  on  their  part  make  no  syste-  to  be  had,  Mr.  Kellogg  says,  in  Wisconsin, 

malic  attempt  to  make  known  their  wants,  at  from  $io  to  $12.50  per  acre. 

and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  in  con-  ^  jj.  n^^  covered  with  some  living  timber  and 

gcsted  centers  will  seek  work  several  hun-  with  the  stumps  of  a  former  forest :  the  expense 

dred  miles  distant  unless  they  are  pretty  cer-  of  clearing  varies  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.    This 

tain  that  work  is  awaiting  them  when  they  land   when  brought  under  cultivation   has  been 

^..  .1           1      •        \        t                            '  •  found  to  produce  even  higher  net  returns  from 

pet  tnere.     It   is,   therefore,   not   surprising  ^  ^^^^^  acreage  than  land  in  the  older  settled 

that  the  wages  alone  do  not  tempt  the  la-  parts  of  the  country,  where  land  is  valued  at 

^"ng  classes   to   seek   the   farms   in    large  $i^5  to  $150  per  acre. 

""?J^^^=*-  Mr.  Kellogg  cites  the  case  of  a  settler  who 
>>|iat  is  wanted  most  is  a  scheme  for  increased  the  value  of  his  land,  which  had  cost 
^"ngmg  land  and  labor  together.  But  the  him  $27.50  to  buy  and  clear,  to  $75  an  acre. 
scheme  must  be  one  which  shall  have  a  busi-  The  profitable  clearing  of  land  being  suc- 
cess basis  independently  of  any  philanthropic  cessfully  demonstrated,  he  suggests  that  it 
™>vc  at  the  back  of  it.  The  beneficiaries  would  be  feasible  to  help  settlers  over  the 
"lust  be  treated  crucial  difficulty  of  making  a  start  by  employ- 

"'>t  as  objects  of  charity,  but  strictly  on  business  »'ng  them  to  do  the  clearing,  and  then  giving 

P"nciples,  except  as  they  might  be  given  an  un-  them  an  opportunity  of  buying  the  land  at  a 

usual  opportunity  to  make  a  start.     Self-help  price  covering  the  original  cost,  the  expense 

would  have  to  be   the   keynote  so    far  as   the  ^^  ^        |^   and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  in- 

laoorer  is  concerned ;   and   a  reasonable   return  ^         t^,.      ,               ,,          '. ,           ,     ^  .l^ 

^of  the  investment  would  be  necessary  to  give  ^'^^tor.    This  plan  would  provide  work  at  the 

pcnnancncc  to  the  undertaking.    .    .    .  outset, — an  absolute   necessity   for   the  man 
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without  means, — it  would  enable  him  to  be-  secure  a  team.    He  began  his  clearing  at  on 

come  familiar  with  the  work  of  a  settler,  and  a"d  supported  his  family  for  a  time  on  the  p 

,  ,,        I         !_••  t      \         u-r  ceeds  of  cordwood  hauled  to  the  city.     It  \ 

he  could  make  a  beginning  on  far  less  than  if  j^^^d  work,  and  he  was  handicapped  by  the  Ic 

he  came  into  the  country  an  entire  stranger,  haul;  but  he  kept  at  it,  and  by  the  intelligent 

Then  there   is   the   incentive   to  hard   work  of  his  land  he  has  become  known  as  one  of 

which  landownership  always  gives.  "^^^^  successful  farmers  of  the  county.    Strj 

T         i<4  M        •'.*=*         e        j^  berry  culture  is  one  of  his  specialties,  and  a  r 

In    the       cut-over       region,   referred    to  ^f  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  all  propagated  fr 

above,  practically  all  the  improvement  of  land  twelve  plants  originally  given  to  him,  pays  1 

has  been  done  by  comparatively   poor  men.  annually   something   over  $600.    ...    He 

Hundreds  of  settlers  who  are  now  comfor-  »'^»w  independent. 

tably  circumstanced  started  in  this  way.     A        There  being  plenty  of  cheap   good  Is 

noteworthy  instance,  typical  of  the  class,  is  now  lying  waste,  and  plenty  of  unemplo^ 

given  by  Mr.  Kellogg:  labor  which  might  profitably  be  applied  to 

A  colored  man  had  just  enough  money  to  make  ^'»"  "^^  some  plan  be  devised   for  bring 

a  payment  on  his  land,  put  up  a  log  house,  and  them  together? 


"  RED  ''  SUN  DAY-SCHOOLS  AND  CHILD  SOCLALISTS. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  persons  to  learn  It  was  "  our  habits  while  we  were  still  o 

that  Sunday-schools  for  teaching  Social-  animals  that  made  us  over  into  men."  Ev 

ism  to  children   '*  are  well  established   and  structure  is  made  by  habits  forced  upon 

flourishing  in  all  of  our  large  cities."     What  jhe  rabbit  has  long  ears  and  his  eyes  ar€ 

IS  taught  therein  may  be  gathered  from  six  the  side  of  his  head  because  the  rabbit  has 

essays,  written  by  boys  and  girls  of  eleven  to  see  what  is  going  on  around  him.    The  wol 

thirteen    years   of    age    without    prompting.  ^^^''^  and  his  eyes  are  in  front  of  his  head 

17^      ^r          .\                              'LTi/r  cause  he  is  always  chasing  the  rabbit  and  ' 

Extracts  from  these  essays  are  given  by  Mar-  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^im  for  food.    It  is  the  same  1 

tha  Moore  Avery  in  the  May  number  of  the  with  the  people,— they  arc  always  running  a 

National  Civic  Federation  Review,     One  of  food.    ...    If  they  don't  get  it,  they  are  cc 

the  youthful  authors,  having  evidently  been  Polled  to  rob  or  kill  some  one  to  get  food 

taught  that  the  cause  of  killing  and  stealing  is  ^^^*^  ^^^'^^  ^"^  f  ^^*^^'^"- 

simply  lack  of  wealth,  says  heaven  shall  come  A  boy  of  thirteen,  who  has  a  clear  gr 

on  earth  on    the    doctrine,    mission,    and    destiny 

•„  u      1    *      r  *'  ^'^ss  struggle,"  says  the  "  game  of  lif 

when  Socialism  comes ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  i^       l         .     u ,    1  ,           »    -                     .  , 

food  for  all,  and  people  will  not  have  to  run  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^,    "°/^   as  tneir  own  social 

after   food  or  kill  or  rob  some  other  man  in  property,  and  to  keep  the  stakes  of  the  ga 

order  to  get  it.  through    politics."      When    Socialists    co 

......                       ,      J              .    ,  into  power  they  will  "make  rules  for  tl: 

A  girl  of  thirteen  treats  the  dogma  of  the  ^^„  ^^^f^^     ^-^^  ^^,^^^.      ^j^^  ^^^      j^ 

social  organism,    and  in  the  course  of  her  ^^^^^  majority,  the  rules  they  would  m; 

essay  writes:  ^^^^^-^^  ^^^1,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^f^^  ^^  ^j,„ 

A  society  of  men,  like  the  human  body,  is  The  remaining  two  of  the  juvenile  ess 
made  up  of  different  parts.  Each  must  do  its  ■^^^^  (^,1  .<  -yvhat  Socialists  Want." 
work.  A  good  example  we  have  m  the  street- 
cleaners  of  New  York.  J^ast  week  the  street-  Socialists  claim  that  a  system  like  Americ 
cleaners,  instead  of  taking  away  the  garbage,  ism  has  no  right  to  exist.  It  must  be  chan 
every  day,  went  on  strike,  and  the  garbage  was  to  a  new  system  of  society,  where  people  ' 
piled  on  the  streets  for  five  or  six  days.  It  not  be  divided  with  different  interests,  bu' 
smelled  very  bad.  It  is  believed  that  many  chil-  will  be  one  class,  with  one  interest,  and  1 
dren  were  taken  sick   from  the  terrible  smell,  will  be  the  good  and  welfare  of  society. 

Jil'^Jw  tl?.  '^^'^^nf  "^'"^  ^'""^  '*  ''  ^""'^  *^^^  "^'^  These  essays  ^^'trt  the  productions  of 

pus  m  rs'ew   i  ork  Socialist  bunday-scho< 

A  little  fellow  of  eleven  deals  with  the  and  the  admiration  for  this  literary  achic 

problem  of  the  moral  order:  nient  "spread  from  ocean  to  ocean."     1 

"It  can  not  be  different,  because  people,  can  Socialist  children  of  Omaha  were  not  to 

not  be  kind,  true,  or  honest  so  long  as  they  work  outdone  by   those  of  New   York,   and    t 

for  wages.  g^^^  ^  practical  demonstration  of  their,  p: 

These    scholars    are    taught    "  how    the  ciples,  when,  led  by  a  little  girl  of  ten,  t 

human  body  happened  to  be  formed  as  it  is."  "  tore   down    President    Roosevelt's    pict 
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a  -ji  ~%     from  the  walls,  and  hung  in  its  place  one  of  votional."     In  the  latter  country  not  only 

*  Mother '  Jones."     The  Socialist  press  gave  are    the   children    taught    the   doctrine,    but 

glowing  accounts  of  this  exhibition  of  youth-  even   infants  are  dedicated   to  the  cause  at 

eJ  -  f      ful  "heroism,"    and   the  Social-Democratic  baptism. 

Herald  q{  Milwaukee  said  it  spoke  **  volumes        Children's  Socialistic  literature  is  multiply- 

^1/   I      for  the  manner  in  which  these  children  have  ing.     To   the  series  beginning  with   "The 

been  taught  the  truths  of  Socialism."  Young    Socialist  "    has    been    added    "  The 

The  "red"  catechisms  have  left  the  prin-  Child's  Socialist  Reader,"  with  illustrations 

ciples  of  logic  behind,  and  Bible-teaching  and  by  the  artist,  Walter  Crane. 
Christian  standards  are  out  of  date.     The        In  London  those  Socialist  Sunday-schools 

Ten  Commandments   have  been   curtailed ;  that  teach  from  the  *'  red  catechism  "  have 

^or at  Boston  some  of  the  "comrades"  have  been   refused  the  further  use  of  the  public 

'Resolved,  That  henceforth  when  a  man  is  schoolrooms. 

hmgry  it  is  moral  to  steal."  There  are  no  statistics  available  for  Amer- 

i^n  America  the  spirit  of  Socialism  is  in-  ica,  but  the   Sunday-school  children  of   the 

ffllectual  and  practical;  in  Australia  (Mel-  "red   internationals"   abroad  number  more 

t^urne)   "  it   is  somewhat   sentimental,   de-  than  59,000. 


IS  MANUAL  TRAINING   IN  SCHOOLS  WORTH  WHILE? 

/j^CCORDING  to  Mr.  George  Frederic  engaged, — be    it    a    locomotive,    a    railroad 

Stratton,    in    Cassiers    Magazine    for  trestle,  or  a  factory  building.    The  only  way 

J^ne,  the  father,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  em-  in  which  he  can  acquire  such  understanding 

ployer  of  labor  are  asking,  "  What  is  it  all  is  through   a  course   of  strictly  mechanical 

^^r, — this   *  manual    training,*    with    its   ex-  drawing;   yet    in    a    large    majority   of    the 

pensive  equipment,  its  s[>ecial  teachers,  and  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  taught 

'^s  demands  upon  the  boy's  time?";  and  the  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  devote  time  which 

question  is  growing  insistent.     The  school  ought   properly   to   be   given   to  mechanical 

authorities  do  not  regard  manual  training  as  drawing  to  freehand,  ornamental  work. 

^  preparation  for  an  industrial  career.    As  a        It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  "  a  great 

^^hool  superintendent  remarked  at  a  recent  many  instructors  regard  manual  training  in 

'^^^eting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro-  itself  as  a   golden  opportunity  for  the  dis- 

^^otion  of  Industrial   Education,   "  We  are  semination  of  a  larger  understanding  and  ap- 

'^ot    teaching  a  trade;  we  are  training  the  preciation  of  art."     This  probably  explains 

faculties  of  the  children, — training  the  ob-  the  rule,  in  force  in  most  schools  where  man- 

servation,    the    imagination,    the   will,    etc."  ual    training   has   been   introduced    into   the 

This  view  of   the   teachers  is  a  subject  of  eighth    and    ninth    grades,    which    requires 

comment  in  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  every  pupil  to  give  some  time  to  the  subject. 

Commission    on    Industrial    and    Technical  even  though  he  may  be  intended  for  a  clergy- 

tducation:  man,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer. 

-r,      ...    ,.„  1  .    .  •  Light  is  thrown  on  the  status  of  manual 

llie  wide  indifference  to  manual  training  as  ^     .   r       •      ^u     1  •  1       1      1     u  »,  ^t 

a  school  subject  may  be  due  to  the  narrow  view  trammg  m  the  high-schools  by  a  report  of 

wbich  has  prevailed  among  its  chief  advocates.  Prof.   F.   W.   Ballou,   of  the  University  of 

U  has  been  urged  as  a  stimulus  to  other  forms  Cincinnati.      He    found    that   of   207    high- 

ot  intellectual  effort,~a  sort  of  mustard  relish,  schools,  M9  permitted  students  to  elect  the 

an  appetizer,  to  be  conducted  without  any  in-  {■.<  %     ^      •  1  ^        j     •  1 

^"^trial  end!     It  has  been   severed   from   real  course,  while  forty-eight  made  it  compulsory. 

Me  as  completely  as  have  the  other  school  activ-  Further,  that  forty-eight  gave  two  hours  a 

uies.   Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  over-  week  to  such   work;   106  one  and  one-half 

mastering  influences  of  school  traditions  have  y^oxxxs',   sixty-eight   one   hour;    and    some   as 

"fought  into    subordination   both   the    drawing  t.    ,  ^    a  •      .       /  i\ 

^<1  the  manual  work.  "^"^  ^^  twenty-hve  mmutcs  ('•)•    ^ 

^  There  is  at  the  present  time  an  increasing 

.  This  criticism  of  drawing,  it  may  be  said  demand  for  bright,  well-trained  young  me- 

'"  passing,  is  only  too  well  founded.     It  is  chanics,  which  cannot  be  supplied. 

^  absolute  necessity  for  the  workman  of  to-  ,  ^^^^u^„^ 

j-„^.        ,,  ^      J      ^jLj^'ij        The  railroad  manager  needs  more  trackage, 

«y  to  be  able  to .  understand   the  detailed  ^^^e  rolling  stock,  and  larger  yard  facilities, 

<lrawings  of  the  work  on  which  he  may  be  and  cannot  secure  them.    .    .    .    The  men  to 
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build  the  locomotives  and  cars  and  to  meet  the  Such  thorough  training  cannot  be  givei 

rapidly  increasing  demands  of  all  manufactur-  out  the  continual  use  of  material ;  and  ui 

ers  are  still  in  embryo.    One  of  the  largest  con-  market  can  be  found  for  the  products,  w 

iractors  in   New   England,  in  a   recent   speech,  very   doubtful,   the   expense   of   such   m 

said :  **  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  useless  to  look  for  added  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  toe 

any  relief  from  the  manual-training  systems  in  equipment  and  competent  instructors,  wc 

the  public   schools  as   at   present   conducted.  greater  than  municipalities  would  care  tc 

It  would  undoubtedly  arouse  the  antagon 

In  so  little  estimation  is'the  public-school  the  taxpayers. 

manual-training  course  held  by  manufactur-  ^^^ere  are.  however,  two  existing  m 

ers  that  the  manager  of  a  large  plant,  vvhere  ^^  industrial  and  technical  education 

there  are  more  than  200  apprentices,  bemg  ^^^^^  ^^^^  excellent  records  of  succcs 

asked  if  any  time  was  credited  to  high-school  ^^      ^^^^  ^^  -^^-^^^^  ^  ^^l^^j^„  ^f  ^^c 

pupils  on  his  apprentice  course,  replied  em-'  ^j^^^^    u  ^^^   ^^    ^^^j^p,,    ^^j    .  ^^ 

phatically :  ^^^^^  ?  »    These  are  the  courses  of  the 

Not  a  day !    How  much  could  we  allow  them,  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 

in  justice  to  the  others?     The  total  time  they  spondence-school  systems, 

put  m  on  a  two  years    course  m  the  school  is  '^ 

not  over  160  hours, — just  about  equal  to  three  A  study  of  the  personnel  of  the  your 

weeks  of  our  time;  and  it  is  doubtful  to  me  if  who  comprise  the  Young  Men's  Christij 

they  have  learned  as  much  in  that  long  drawn-  sociation  and  the  correspondence-school 

out   stretch   of  tuition  as  they  would  learn   in  shows  that  they  are,  almost  without  exc 

three  straight  weeks  in  our  shops.  young  workers  already  in  their  several 

,                  r    1       •  •       1           t_i        i_      L  They    have    gone    direct    from    the    gr 

In  many  of  the  cities  the  problem  has  been  schools,  and  sometimes  from  the  high-s 

taken   up  by  the  boards  of  trade,   and   the  into  industrial  occupations,  and  the  de 

business  men  have  been  called  upon  to  make  become  better  men  has  drawn  them  ir 

suggestions ;  but  "  so  far,  all  is  chaos/*    It  is,  classes  mentioned.    Here,  then   is  the  tn 

^^              '          ,  ,             .    .        1        ^i_     I  •  L  tcrial,  and  the  finest  of  material.    Yoimg, 

moreover,  proved  by  statistics  that  the  high-  enthusiastic  men.   .   .  .  devoting  two  01 

schools  do  not  furnish  material  for  mechanics  evenings  each  week  to  real  endeavor  a 

to  a  degree  that  makes  manual  training  there  improvement.     Such  boys  and  men  arc 

worth  while.     It  was  found  that  of  2500  ^hile. 

graduates  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  man-  The   superintendent  of  a  great  m 

ual  training,  only  6  per  cent,  had  taken  up  shop  says: 

mechanical  work.  -ph^  best  men  I  have  are  the  few  wh. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  appro-  taken  .those  evening  or  correspondence  < 

priations  should  be  made   for  post-graduate  while  working  in  here  daily.    .    .    .     The 

courses    in    manual    training    for    grammar-  character   too!    A  man  indifferent  to  his 

11         J     ^         T*     ^u*    Tu         •            ^*     «  and   to   his    work   wont   study  nights, 
school  graduates.     To  this  there  is  a  serious  night-students  make  good  men  and  true- 
obstacle,  time ! 


ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  GERMANY  IN  1908. 


A 


S  America  watches  the  pulse  of  Wall  The  recent  financial  stringency,  ho^ 

Street,  so  Germany  reads  its  financial  was  small  compared  with  the  crash  of 

and  economic  welfare  in  the  condition  of  the  which  was  brought  about  by  overspeci 

Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  the  Empire,  that  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.     Thi 

governs  the  money  market  of  the  country,  the  French  economist,  M.  Raphael  Gc 

More   truly   speaking,    the   Reichsbank,    to-  Levy,     writing    in    the    Revue    des 

gether    with    the    Kreditbanken,    performs  Morules,    shows    the    general    improv 

the    same    function    as    do    the    great    New  that  has  taken  place  in  financial  an< 

York  banks  and  their  clearing-house  in  com-  nomic  Germany  since  that  time.    Dun; 

bination     with     the     Stock     Exchange     in  twenty-seven    years    following    the    i 

America.  crash,  agricultural  interests,  in  league 

From  1905  to  1908  the  Reichbank's  rates  large  manufacturing  enterprises,  force 

of  interest  fluctuated  from  3.14  per  cent,  to  marck  into  a  protectorate  policy,  that  | 

6  per  cent.     German  paper  money  depre-  restricted  business  transactions.     It  wa 

ciated  in  value,  and  foreign  financiers  lost  recently  that  this  evil  has  been  corrcctec 

confidence  in  the  standard  of  German  gold,  restoring  the  power  and.  liberty  of  die 

fearing  that  payment  might  be  suspended,  market. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  AUTHORIZED  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

• 

IN  studying  the  life  of  a  man  like  Herbert  saw."  His  father,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  seven 
Spencer  the  human  personality  and  the  de-  children,  according  to  a  letter  to  Herbert's 
velopment  of  the  scheme  of  thought  are  of  mother,  was  "reduced  by  ill  health  to  a  state  of 
even  more  intense  interest  than  the  finished  wretchedness  bordering  on  insanity."  These 
philosophy  itself.  These  sides  of  the  great  influences  on  the  early  life  of  the  philosopher 
man's  career  are  shown  to  much  better  advan-  injected  into  his  temperament  that  strain  of  seri- 
tagc  in  the  new  authorized  biography*  by  Dr.  ousness  so  characteristic  of  his  writings.  He 
David  Duncan  (one  of  the  Spencer  Trustees)  was  not,  however,  without  his  ideas  of  healthy 
than  in  the  voluminous  "Autobiography"  issued  humor.  He  tells,  for  example,  in  a  letter  to 
four  years  ago.  The  present  volume  possesses  Mrs.  Lecky,  how,  in  order  to  guard  himself 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  "against  those  errors  of  judgment  that  entail 
a  brief  account  of  the  philosopher's  life  after  the  mischievous  consequences,"  he  desires  to  sub- 
date  at  which  the  autobiography  concludes.  mit  all  his  manuscripts  hereafter  (the  letter 
Dr.  Duncan  plainly  shows  in  this  series  of  let-  is  dated  February,  1892)  to  **one  or  two  ladies 
ters  that,  despite  his  shortcomings,  Mr.  Spencer,  who  shall  act  as  Grundyometers*'    The  chapters 


like  all  the  finer  na- 
tures, shrank  from 
"parading  the  more 
attractive  and  lovable 
aspects  of  his  charac- 
ters—thus permitting 
an  apparent  justifica- 
tion tor  the  opinion 
that  he  was  '*all 
brains  and  no  heart." 
In  a  number  of  let- 
ters, however,  is  re- 
vealed the  kindly  hu- 
man side  of  the  phil- 
osopher, amounting 
even  to  boyishness  at 
times.  To  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  and  R  L. 
Youmans  he  frequent- 
ly wrote  expressions 
of  emotional  depth 
unsuspected  by  the 
student  of  his  philo- 
sophic creations.  His 
frank,  almost  exuber- 
ant, letter  to  Mr.  An- 
^cw  Carnegie,  ac- 
Miowlcdging  an  un- 
expected gift,  is  fur- 
ther  evidence    of 


/"^ 

0^^%^^  ' 


A/ 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  A   NOTE  ACCOMPANYING   A   LOCK    OF 
HERBERT  SPENCER'S  HAIR. 


latent  buoyancy  in  his 

"^ture.    In    most    respects,    further    says    Dr.    cle  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 


on  marriage  and  par- 
enthood in  the  **  Prin- 
c  i  p  1  e  s  of  Ethics  " 
were  submitted  to 
several  ladies  who  had 
consented  to  act  in 
this  capacity  for  him. 

During  the  early 
days,  when  Spencer 
vacillated  between  en- 
gineering and  litera- 
ture as  a  profession, 
and  constantly  tor- 
mented himself  with 
the  growing  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not 
make  a  success  of  the 
latter,  there  were 
many  instances  of 
failure  and  some  of 
success  at  writing 
which  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  His 
earliest  attempt  to 
write  for  the  press 
was  late  in  1835.  In 
a  letter  to  his  father, 
early  in  the  next 
year,  he  tells  with 
great  pride  how  he 
has    had    an    arti- 


^ncan,  Spencer  was   a  model   clubman.     He  Ettf^land  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  salt  crys- 

^ways  showed  delicacy  and  good   feeling,  was  tallization.    "My  article  looked  very  pretty.  .  .  . 

^  pink  of  courtesy,  and  "  invariably   evinced  When  I  saw  it  I  began  shouting  and  capering 

that  tactful  good  nature  in  which  he  thought  about  the  room.  ...   I  suppose  I  shall  be  get- 

hmwelf  deficient."  ting  immensely  proud  very  soon.     Indeed,  upon 

^:  Duncan's  editing  has  been  skillfully  done,  reading  this  letter  over  I  find  that  it  savors  a 

^J^  is  not  difficult  to  read  through  the  letters  good  deal  of  it.    But  I  must  try  to  strive  against 

of  Mr.  Spencer  himself  and  the  few  written  to  it  as  well  as  I  can.** 

nimby  others  which  are  inserted  in  these  vol-  Among  Mr.  Spencer's  most  interesting  utter- 

"Jl^  the  temperamental  as  well  as  intellectual  ances   on    international   questions    Dr.    Duncan 

^^^^^wpmcnt  of  the  man.     His  seriousness  was  quotes  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Youmans  Spencer's 

**J  of  the  legitimate  outcomes  of  the  character  request  for  "a  supply  of  typical  illustrations  of 

^«  temperament   of   his   immediate   ancestors,  the  way  in  which  your  [American]  political  ma- 

™  Jfandfathcr,  in  Spencer's  own  words,  was  chinery  acts  so  ill, — its  failures  in  securing  life, 

^f*of  the  most  melancholy-looking  men  I  ever  property,  and  equitable  relations.    I  want  to  use 

""mS*  ••^    ¥^**^—      9    ti««K««*    er»««o^       nir  the  case  of  America   as   one  among  others  to 

n»«ui£.  •od    Lettem    of    Herbert     Spencer.      By      ,  ,  ,        .         •     ..  i.*        *u  1.  *u     r 

JMvA  DiBctB.    AppIetoD.    2  vols.,  858  pp.,  III.    |5.  show  how  baseless  is  the  notion  that  the  form 
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of  political   freedonl  will  secure  freedom  in  the 
full   sense  of  the   word." 

Dr.  Duncan  quotes  also  several  letters  from 
Spencer  to  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko,  the  Japan- 
ese statesman,  giving  Spencer's  advice  with 
regard  to  the  first  drafl  for  a  Japanese  constitu- 
tion. The  proposed  new  inslittilions,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer held,  "should  be  as  much  as  possible  jjru/^(rii 
upon  the  existing  institutions,  so  as  to  prevent 
breaking  the  conliniiity,— that  theri  <hould  not 
he  a  replacing  of  old  forms  by  new  hut  a  modifi- 
cation  of  old   forms   to   a   gradually   increasing 


This  excellent  work   concludes 


vith   : 


mate  of  Spencer's  place  in  the  history  ot 
thought  and  an  appendix  consisting  of  an  es- 
say by  himself,  written  in  1898-99  and  left  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  enlitled  "  The  Filia- 
tion of  Ideas," — "  an  exceedingly  valuable  docu- 
ment," says  Dr.  Duncan,  "  when  we  remember 
the  fact  that  it  was  Spencer's  final  contribution 
to  the  theory  of-  evolution."  The  biographer 
would  leave  with  us  the  estimate  of  Spencer 
made  b^  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan ;  "  In  this  day  of 
increasingly  straitened  speculation  it  is  well 
that  we  should  feel  the  influence  of  a  thinker 
whose  powers  of  generalization  have  seldom 
been  equaled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed." 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS 


BIOGRAPHY,  MEIMOIRS.  AND  HISTORY. 

Reminiscences  of  Senator  William   M.   Stewart, 

of   Nevada.        Edited   by   George    R.    Brown. 

Neale  Publisbing  Company.     358  pp.,  por.     $3. 

The  picturesque  career  of  Senator  Stewart,  of 

Nevada,  who  won  and  lost  two  fortunes  before 

leaving  public  life  and  then  quit  politics  at  eighty 

years  of  age  and   won  a  third   in  the   Nevada 

gold  fields    certainly  ofTers  rich  material   for   a 

volume  of  reminiscences     Many  extremely  in 

teresting  episodes  of   frontier  history  and  the 

Ctvij  War  and  Reconstruction  periods  in  Wash 

ington  are  related  in  this  volume   which  throws 

several  unexpected  and  penetrating  sidelights  on 

contemporary  personalities 

Alexander  H    Stephens     By  Louis  Pendleton 

Philadelphia     Jacobs     406  pp     por     $1  25 

This  biography  of  the  Vice  Pre'iidcnt  of  the 

Southern   Confederacy  appears  in  the  series  of 

American  Crisis  Biographies      The  wriler   who 

IS    a    fellow   Georgian     has    made   a    particular 


OF   GEORGIA- 


EX- SENATOR 

study  of  the  State  Sovereignty  controversy.  He 
has  obtained  much  interesting  material  from 
files  of  Georgia  and  other  Southern  newspapers 
of  the  40 s  SOS  and  '6o's,  from  old  letters  and 
raphooks  of  the  war  period,  and  from  manu- 
scnpfs  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  at 
Washington 

Concerning   Lafcadio    Hearn.      By    GeoT^   M. 
Gould     Philadelphia :    Jacobs.    416    pp.,    iU. 
$1  so- 
ft is  a  question  whether,  any  other  literary 
character  of  American  history,  universally  not 
conceded  to  be  of  first  rank,  has  been  the  sub- 
:   of   so   much   discussion    and   difference   of 
opinion  as  that  unfortunate  citizen  of  the  world, 
Lafijadio  Hearn.    There  has  never  been  any  in- 
telligent    reader     willing    to    dispute     Heam's 
claims  to  a  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  well-nigh 
perfect  English  style, — practically  all  Hearn  had, 
declares  Dr.  Gould  in  this  latest  boob,  a  work 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
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9  mST  FAGB  or  THE  FIKST  ISSUE  OF  '  VE 


)   In   the   ncwipapcr 


n  on  the  part  of  the  Heam     cult         His 

artistry  and  unique  skill  lay  m  the  strange 
y  of  coloring  the  echo  with  the  hues  and 
of  heavenly  rainbows  and  unearthly  sun 
ill  gleaming  with  a  ghostly  light  that  never 
n  sea  or  shore."  Hearn  had  no  individual 
cter    whatever,    Dr.    Gould    insists         He 

perfect  chameleon,  who  took  for  the  time 
alor  of  his   surroundings  Ihe   vohime 

consideration  is  illustrated  with  a  num 
f  portraits  of  Heam  at  different  periods 
4  life  and  with  other  illustrations  It  also 
ns  quotations  from  some  of  his  less  known 
igs  and  a  bibliography  by  Laura  Siedman 
iould  was  the  close  persona)  friend  who 
ed  Heam  to  go  to  Japan  With  the 
"s  literary  studies,  however  the  biographer 
ittle  or  no  literary  synlpalhy  In  short. 
Dr.  Gould,  Heam  was  no  product  of  his 
snment,  but  of  the  school  of  Flaubert 
er,  Maupassant,  Loti,  and  Zola  but  with 
differences  and  variations  that  the  e  leach 
ay  not  take  much  credit  to  themsehes 
Truth  about  Port  Arthur  By  E  J  Nojine 
iton.  .igs  pp.,  ill.  $1-25- 
is  is  the  first  really  satisfactory  connected 

about  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  and  its 
fall  that  we  have  yet  seen.  M,  Nojine  was 
nly  accredited  Russian  war  correspondent 
irt  Arthur  during  the  siege,  and  he  had  ex- 
mal  facilities  for  collecting  material  (or  his 
.    The  book,  which  was  published  in  Russia 


last  year,  is  one  long  indictment  of  the  regime 
existing  in  Russia  at  the  lime  of  the  siege  and 
of  most  of  the  officials,  particularly  General 
Slocsscl,  who  were  connected  with  the  defense 
of  Port  Arthur.  The  original  Russian  has  been 
translated  and  abridged  by  Capl.  A.  B.  Lindsay, 
of  the  British  Indian  army,  and  edited  by  Major 
E.  D.  Swinton.  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  A  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  iljustralions,  portraits 
and  others,  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest 
of  the  volume,  and  several  charts,  maps,  and 
tables  illuminate  the  descriptive  information 
with  which  M.  Nojine  fairly  crowds  his  pages. 
The  Struggle  for  Americ.in  Independence.    By 

Sydney  G.  Fisher.     Lippincott.     3  vols.,   iisg 

pp.    $4. 

Mr.  Fisher's  "True  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  published  several  years  ago  in  one 
volume,  attracted  attention  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  dwelt  on  certain  phases  of  the  struggle, — 
as,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  Ihe  Loyalists, 
— in  a  new  and  original  way.  The  present  two- 
volume  work  is  a  conlinualion  and  enlargement 
of  the  earlier  history,  in  which  the  original  plan 
is  extended  and  carried  out  in  more  detail.  The 
writer's  main  purpose  has  licen  to  make  access- 
ible to  the  reading  public  the  mass  of  original 
evidence  as  to  what  the  Revolution  really  was. 
He  has  made  a  commendable  attempt  to  deal 
frankly  with  this  evidence. 
Pioneers.       By    Katharine    R.   Crowcll.       New 

York ;  The  Willetl  Press.    89  pp.    $0^0. 

This  IS  a  \ery  useful  httle  popularly  told 
story  particularly  adapted  for  children  of  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  of  the  steady  progrc  s  westward  of  ex 
ploration    settled  life    and  all  the  comforts  of 


>,  nijB  K.  J.  NoJIn'.  wb*  the  rral  hero  o(  Tort 
Arthur.) 
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invention   and   progress.       A   unique   and   very  cially  timely  in  view  of  the  wider  interest  usually 

valuable  feature  is  a  combination  sectional  map,  taken  in  the  general  subject  of  politics  during 

designed  by  B.  P.  Willett  and  drawn  by  B.  F.  the  Presidential  year. 

Williamson.     By   means   of  a   series   of   ingen- 

iously  arranged   folds  tlie  entire  economic  and  ^  "c  Government  of  England.     By  A.  Lawrence 

social  progress  westward  of  American  civiliza-  Lowell.     Macmillan.     2   vols.,    1133   pp.    $4. 

on  IS     epic  e  With  each  chapter  the  conviction  grows  upon 

GOVERNMENT,  POLITICS,  AND  BUSINESS  LIFE,  the  reader  of  this  yfork  that  Dr.  Lowell,  who  is 

rp,     TV,       •         r  *i     ^-             r>     A  lu    4.  T   r)  profcssor  of  the  science  of  government  in  Har- 

The  Meanmg  of  the  1  imes.     By  Albert  J.  Beve-  ^^^^  University,   has  produced  a   study  of  the 

ridge.  Bobbs-Merrill.  431  pp.,  por.  $1.50.  British  government  comparable  in  thoroughness 
Senator  Albert  J.  Bcveridge,  of  Indiana,  is  in  and  insight  with  Mr.  Bryce's  monumental  work 
the  very  front  rank  of  progressive  American  o"  ^^e  American  commonwealth.  While  it  re- 
statesmen,  and  he  is  one  of  our  most  forceful  "ia»is  to  be  seen  whether  the  American's  study 
and  brilliant  orators.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  01  ^^e  British  Government  will  as  soon  and 
to  see  in  permanent  form  a  collection  of  twenty-  ^s  certainly  become  a  classic  as  the  Briton's 
eight  of  his  notable  speeches  delivered  during  analysis  of  the  American  state  and  its  machin- 
the  last  dozen  years  on  various  occasions  ^ry,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  argument 
throughout  the  country.  The  volume  opens  of  ^he  former  is  as  convincing  and  his  style  well- 
with  an  illuminating  exposition  of  "The  Vital-  "»gh  as  fascinating  as  those  claims  which  Mr. 
ity  of  the  American  Constitution."  A  little  fur-  Bryce  has  always  successfully  made  upon  the 
ther  on  we  find  the  famous  speech  on  '*  Our  ^^^^^  o*  his  readers.  Professor  Lowell,  in  a 
Philippine  Policy "  with  which  Senator  Beve-  luminous  and  stimulating  "  Introductory  Note 
ridge  shattered  Senatorial  precedent  by  presum-  o"  the  Constitution,  sets  forth  his  conception 
ing  to  make  a  speech  in  that  august  body  almost  9'  ^he  organic  law  of  Great  Britain  and  sets 
within  a  month  from  the  time  he  had  taken  his  ^orth  graphically  his  entire  point  of  view.  The 
seat  in  it.  Here  also  is  the  Senator's  masterly  whole  theory  of  English  Government,  says  Pro- 
arraignment  of  the  evil  of  child  labor  in  fessor  Lowell,  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison: 
America,  with  its  powerful  argument  and  abun-  I"  pohtics  the  Frenchman  has  tended  in  the 
dance  of  evidence,  and  his  splendid  speech  in  past  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  correct 
support  of  our  Forest  Service,  both  of  which  premises,  and  his  results  have  often  been  wrong; 
were  delivered  during  the  recent  session  of  while  the  Englishman  draws  illogical  conclusions 
Congress.  His  address  on  *'  Business  and  Gov-  ^rom  incorrect  premises,  and  his  results  are 
emment,"  replying  to  Mr.  Bryan's  government-  commonly  right,  because  all  abstract  proposi- 
ownership  proposition  in  the  campaign  of  1906,  t»ons  in  politics  are  at  best  approximations  and 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  that  subject.  Be-  an  attempt  to  reason  from  them  usually  magni- 
sides   these,   there   are   important    speeches   on  "^^  the  inaccuracy. 

national  expansion,  the  command  of  the  Pacific,  p      ,           j    Problems.    By    Fabian    Franklin, 

the  trusts,  institutional  law,  American  business  ^                                        ^ 

development,    the   world's    debt   to   Methodism,  Holt.    344  pp.    $1.50. 

and  memorial  addresses  on  Lincoln,  Grant,  Oli-  !„  these  chapters,  which  are  made  up  of  a 

ver  P.  Morton,  Mark  Hanna,  James  Whitcomb  collection  of  addresses  delivered  upon  university 

Riley,  and  Frances  E.  Willard.    The  last  speech  a„d  college  commencement  occasions  and  edi- 

in  the  book,  and  the  one  that  gives  it  its  title,  torials  appearing  in  the  Baltimore  News  during 

is  "The  Meaning  of  the  Times,"  which  has  for  Df,  Franklin's  thirteen  years'  editorial  conduct 

Its  text  the  timely  topic  of  the  moral  regencr-  ^f  that  journal,  we  find  the  viewpoint  that  of 

ation  of  American  business.  the  thoughtful,  cultured  American  student  who 

Government    by    the    People.      By    Robert    H.  ^^^  ^^^'^?^  {^^^^^  1^"1  ^^^^""^  /"  applying  them 

''  . y         ^          ^  "^  conservatively  and  the  clear,  lucid  style  which 

Fuller.     Macmillan.    201  pp.    ?i.  characterizes  all  good  newspaper  editorial  writ- 

A  book  that  will  be  found  interesting  and  use-  ing-     Before   entering   the   field   of   journalism, 

ful  to  every  American  citizen  desirous  of  learn-  I^r.  Franklin  for  some  years  occupied  the  chair 

ing  the  mechanism  of  our  political  system.     The  of  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

author   aims    to    describe    how    government    is  .           r<     •  v             n*        -n 

carried  on  by  the  people  in  so  far  as  each  voter  ^  "^     Case     Against     Socialism.       Macmillan. 

is  entitled  to  share  personally  in  it.    The  book  537  pp.    $1.50. 

contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  ^.j^j^   ^^^^  ^^^   prepared    in   England    as   a 

^^""'1*  J''u^'''^^^^.•^'^'  """"^  ^T  ^1^  ^?  ''''""  handbook  for  use  there  in  the  campaign  against 
stituted   how  elections  are  conducted,  and  some  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^  socialism.  It  comprises  a  compact 
of  the  devices  used  to  obstruct  or  nulhfy  the  statement  of   the   main    points   in   the    dispute, 
recording   of   the    peoples   will.       Among   the  ^j^^   abundant   footnote   references   to  authori- 
topics      reated     are    government   by    elections,  ^j^^     ^^  ^  campaign  textbook  it  is  of  more  than 
qualifications  for  voting,  identification  of  voters,  „-„j.j  value 
the  primary  election,  the*  nomination  of  candi- 
dates, voting  on  election  day,  indirect  elections.  The    Principles   of   Banking.     By   Charles     A. 
bribery    and    intimidation,    supplemental    safe-  ^^^^^^      ^                gg            $,75, 
guards  against   fraud,  experiment  and  reform,  ^         n       ft-      -r   /^ 
and  parties  and  their  organization.    An  appen-  This  treatment  of  banking  principles  has   a 
dix   is   devoted  to  "  State   Regulation   and   the  special  pertinency  to  the  current  discussion  of 
Voting    Privilege,"    and    another    contains    the  the  currency  problem   in  this  country.     It  ex- 
party  platforms  of  1904.     The  volume  is  espe-  plains  the  theory  of  a  banknote  currency  and 
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he  trend  of  modeni  banking  practice  toward 
.he  idea  of  a  central  bank.  Mr.  Conant  includes 
in  the  scope  of  his  treatise  questions  of  reserves, 
State  regulation  and  taxation,  and  the  influence 
of  securities  upon  banking.  Another  book  by 
the  same  author.  "  Modem  Banks  of  Issue," 
give^  the  historical  facts  which  illustrate  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  present  work. 


BOOKS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  ' 

What  the  While  Race  May  Learn  from  the  In- 
dian.   By  George  Wharton  James.    Chicago: 
I^orbes  &  Co,     269  pp.,   ill.    $1-50. 
Mr-  James  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the   Indians  of  our   great   West   for  more   than 
iwenty-live  years,  entering  sytnpathetically  into 
their    life   and    customs   and   strongly   believing 
that  in  many  essentials  to  health  and  happiness 
the   Indian   is   wiser  than   the   white  man.     He 
emphasizes    particularly    the    outdoor    life    and 
clean   physical   existence  of  the  Indian.     Many 
pictures  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  volume. 
Motoring   Abroad.     By   Frank   Presbrey.     New 
York:  Outing  Publishing  Company.    294  pp., 
ill.    %z. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  even  a  cursory 
txamination  of  this  finely  printed  and  bound 
volume.  The  author  knows  how  to  enjoy  him- 
xM  thoroughly  and  he  understands  how  to  tell, 
in  crisp,  entertaining  fashion,  what  he  has  seen. 
He  and  his  wife  took  their  automobile  in  a  go 
IS  you  please  tour  through  Normandy,  Brittany, 
ihe  chateau  country  of  Touraine,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  finding  almost 
n'crywhere  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness,   A  final  chapter  is  taken  up  with  practical 
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suggestions  for  motoring  in  Europe.  The  vol- 
ume is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  illustrations, 
maps,  and  charts. 

Wanderings  in  Ireland.  By  Michael  Shoe- 
maker, Putnam.  2g6  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. 
The  writer  has  evidently  entered  as  fully  as 
possible  into  the  spirit  of  the  land  he  visited, — 
an  island,  he  says,  where  "  though  tears  and 
smiles  arc  near  related  and  sobs  and  laughter 
go  hand  in  hand,"  the  almost  invariable  greet- 
ing to  the  stranger  is,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  but 
your  honor  is  welcome  to  Ireland."  The  wan- 
derings were  in  a  motor-car  through  the  most 
unfrequented  portions  of  the  island,  and  the 
description  is  entertaining  and   informing. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wiek.  Macmillan.  327  pp.,  ill.  $1.75. 
A  really  unusually  interesting  book  this,  by  a 
woman  who  knows  both  English  and  German 
types  and  treats  them  with  a  kindly  sympathy, 
a  keen  discernment,  and  a  good-natured  humor 
which  make  highly  entertaining  reading. 

LITERARY  STUDIES. 
The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
Vols.  I.  and  n.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and 
A.  R.  Waller,     Putnam.     1165  pp.    $5- 
Of     the     fourteen    volumes    comprising    this 
work    the    first    two    have    now    appeared,— the 
first  covering  the  period  from  the  beginnings  of 
English  literature  down  to  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
and   the   second   carrying   the   treatment   on   to 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,     In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  e^ch  division  of  the   subject 
has    been    intrusted    to    an    accepted    authority, 
while  the  editors.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr,  A, 
R.  Waller,  retain  responsibility  for. the  charac- 
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PROFESSOR  JOSIAtl  RO\CE. 

(Author  of  "  llie  rbllosophy  of  Lojally.  I 

ter  of  the  work  as  a  wliole.  Three  American 
wriltrs, — Prof.  Francis  B.  Gumniere,  of  Haver- 
ford  College;  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Padelford.  of 
Washington  University,  and  Prof.  John  Mat- 
thews Manly,  of  llie  University  of  Chicago. — 
contribnle  chapters  to  the  second  volume.  The 
editors  announce  that  the  third  volume,  entitled 
"  Renascence  and  Reformation,"  is  in  press,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  volinne  will  be  published 
before  the  close  of  Ihe  present  year. 
The  Technique  of  the  Novel.     By   Charles    F. 

Home.     Harper.    285  pp.    $(.50. 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction,    By  Clayton 

Hatnilton.      New    York ;     Baker    &    Taylor. 

2M  pp.     $1.50. 
Types   of    English   Literature    (Tragedy).      By 

Ashley   H,   Thomdikc.     Honghlon,   Mifflin   & 

Co.    390  pp.    $i.5a 

Professor  Home,  who  is  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  English  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose 
though  I- provoking  criticism  and  essays  are  well 
known  to  magazine  readers  of  lo-day,  have  at- 
tempted much  the  same  task  and  both  suc- 
ceeded, it  seems  to  us,  very  well.  Professor 
Home's  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  technique,  but  rather  an  analysis 
of  fiction  from  the  earliest  forms  to  the  present. 
From  his  study  Professor  Home  has  endeav- 
ored to  formulate  the  accepted  law.  In  Mr. 
Hamilton's  volume,  which  has  an  introduction 
by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  we  have  presented 
the  result  of  a  study  of  very  many  novels  and 
short  stories  from  which  the  author  has  de- 
duced and  formulated  what  he  regards  as  the 
general  principles  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Both 
books  should  be  of  value  to  college  students,  to 
young  authors,  and  to  literary  clubs.    Professor 


Thomdikes  volume  is  on  a  slightly  different 
order  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  "Types  of 
English  Literature  uhich  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co  are  bringmg  out  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Prof  William  A.  Neilson,  of  Harvard. 
Professor  Thomdike  (English,  Columbia)  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  course  of  English  tragedy 
from  Its  beginnings  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  to  indicate  the  part  which 
It  has  played  in  the  history,  both  of  the  theater 
and  of  literature 

PHlLOSOPHtCAl'  E3SAYS. 
The   Philosophy  of  Loyally.     By  Josiah   Royct 

Macmillan     409  pp.    $i.5a 
Essays  Philosophical  and  Psycholological.     *'  In 

honor  of  William  James."     Longmans,  Green 

&  Co      610  pp      $3 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit.    By  Horatio  W. 

Dresser.    545  pp.    $2.sa 

Dr.  Royce,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
been  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard  for  many  years,  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  textbook ;  nor  is  his  latest  vol- 
ume, he  asserts  in  the  preface,  an  elaborately 
technical  philosophical  research.  It  is  merely 
"  an  appeal  (o  any  rea.der  who  may  be  fond  of 
ideals  and  who  may  also  be  willing  to  review 
his  own  ideals  in  a  somewhat  new  light  and  in  a 
philosophical  spirit."  America,  Professor  Royce 
believes,  ,is  ripe  for  idealism  but  nevertheless 
confused  by  the  vastness  and  complication  of  its 
social  and  political  problems.  He  would  gladly, 
if  possible,  in  this  little  volume,  "  simplify;  men  s 
moral  issues,  clear  their  vision  for  the  sight  of 
the  eternal,  and  win  hearts  for  loyally."  An  ef- 
fectual and  graceful  acknowledgment  to  Prof. 
William  James  in  Dr.  Royce's  preface  brings 
us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  really  re- 
markable volume  of  essays  written  in  honor  of 
the  famous  psychologist  by  his  colleagues  at 
Columbia  University.  The  volume,  called  forth 
by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia 
early  in  1907,  is  intended  "  to  mark  in  some  de- 
gree its  authors'  sense  of  Professor  James' 
memorable  services  in  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy and  the  vitality  he  has  added  to  those 
studies."  Thirteen  essays  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects and  six  on  psychological  complete  the  vol- 
ume. Dr.  Dresser's  book  takes  up  the  same 
general  theme  as  Professor  Royce's,  considering, 
however,  "the  higher  nature  of  man  in  relation 
to  the  divine  presence,"  Dr.  Dresser  is  author 
of  several  other  books  on  kindred  topics,  includ- 
ing "  Living  by  the  Spirit "  and  "  Man  and  the 
Divine  Order,'* 
The  Modem  Ideal.     By  Paul  GauUier.    Paris: 

Hachette  &  Co.    358  pp.    3  francs  50. 

With  the  thorough  scholarship  and  verve  of 
style  which  characterize  all  bis  books  and  re- 
view writings,  M.  Paul  Gaultier  has  discussed 
the  "  principal  problems  which  face  the  modem 
conscience  "  in  a  volume  just  issued  by  Hachette 
(Paris)  under  the  title  "The  Modem  Ideal." 
His  point  of  view  is,  he  declares,  a  spiritual  one. 
He  has  divided  the  volume  into  three  sections, 
considering  in  order  (i)  the  moral  question, 
(a)  the  social  question,  and  (3)  the  religionl 
question.    His  chapters  consider  "  The  Ind^pcn- 
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dence  of  Morality/*  "The  Renaissance  of  the  by  Mr.  Wilson  run  all  the  way  from  $800  to 

Ancient   Ideal,"   "  The   I>efense  of   Individual-  $4000.     The  plans  that  he  gives  are  plans  that 

ism,"  "Morality  and   Society,"  "The  Crisis  of  have  actually  been  built  upon. 

Philanthropy,"  "  True  Justice,"  "  Social  Enmity."  valuable  works  op  REPPRPMrp 

-  Morality  and  Religion,"  "  Science  and  Faith,"  valuable  works  of  reference.  . 

and  "  Religion  and  the  Modern  Spirit."  North  American  Trees.     By  Nathaniel  L.  Brit- 

SUOGBSTIONS  TO  HOMB  BUILDERS  AND  ton.     Holt.     894  pp.,  ill.     $7. 

SMALL  FARMERS.  jhjs  volume,  in  the  American  Nature  Series, 

A  Little  Land  and  a  Living.     By  Bolton  Hall,  j^   designed  to  describe  all  the  kinds  of  trees 

New  York  •   Arcadia  Pre<i^     287  nn    ill     $1  xr"*^^"  l^  ^^^^^''   independently   of   plantmg,   m 

i\ew   lork.   Arcadia  rress.    2»7  pp.,  ill.    ^i.  ^^^^^  America  north  of  the  West   Indies  and 

The  author  of  ** Three  Acres  and  Liberty"  Mexico.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  figures 
has  followed  that  very  popular  little  trea-  showing  the  character  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
tisc  with  a  book  which  pursues  the  same  fruit,  while  a  number  of  photographs  illustrat- 
theme  with  a  somewhat  different  method,  giving  ing  the  general  aspect  of  certain  species  have 
more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  been  reproduced.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
small  farming,  vacant-lot  cultivation,  building,  drawings  have  been  made  from  specimens  in 
and  ecjuipment.  All  readers  who  became  interT  the  museums  or  herbarium  of  the  New  York 
csted  in  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Hall  in  Botanical  Garden.  For  the  convenience  of  read- 
the  introductory  book  will  find  the  facts  given  ers  not  especiallv  trained  in  botany  a  glossary 
in  its  sequel  to  be  even  more  valuable  and  to  of  special  terms  has  been  appended  to  the  work, 
the  purpose.  An  important  feature  of  "  A  Little  but  the  use  of  technical  words  has  been  re- 
Land  and  a  Living "  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  duced  to  the  minimum. 

author  by  William  Borsodi.  Xh^.   Catholic    Encyclopedia,   Vol.    IH.     Edited 

The  Small  Country  Place.    By  Samuel  T.  May-  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann.   New  York :  Rob- 

nard.     Lippincott.     317  pp.,  ill.    $1.50.  ert  Appleton   Company.     799  pp.,  ill.     $6. 

This  book  covers  not  only  the  treatment  of  The  third  volume  of  this  important  work 
buildings  and  grounds,  but  offers  definite  sug-  opens  with  the  biographv  of  that  famous  Catho- 
gestions  regarding  the  planting  of  gardens  and  Ijc  convert,  Orestes  Brownson,  who  early  in 
orchards,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  and  many  li^e  left  the  Presbyterian  faith  for  Universalism 
other  interests  connected  with  the  small  rural  and  later  renounced  all  Protestant  Christianity 
or  suburban  place.  The  author  has  passed  more  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  This  volume, 
than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  teaching  botany  bke  its  predecessors,  contains  a  great  number 
and  horticulture  and  has  endeavored  to  make  of  interesting  biographical  and  historical  arti- 
his  book  thoroughly  practical.  The  book  is  fully  c^es,  including  many  which  have  a  general  in- 
illustrated,  terest  entirely  apart  from  their  relation  to  Cath- 
olic Christianity. 

Building  a  Home.    By  H.  W.  Desmond  and  H.  rp.     ^t       t?        1       j*       /  e     •  1  t>  r            t^j 

t»r    ^    1-          XT        V    1      T.  1        o    ^    ^  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.    Ed- 

W.    Frohne.     New   York:   Baker  &   Taylor.  .^^^  ^    ^.^^.^^  ^    p   gjj^^     ^^^^  ^ 

^  PP'  ^"-    ^'^  nails.     1321  pp.    $7.SO. 

In  this  volume  the  editors  of  the  Architec-  This  is  a  completely  new  book,  save  for  a  few 
tural  Record  offer  some  fundamental  advice  for  purely  historical  economic  articles,  the  subjects 
the  layman  about  to  build.  The  purpose  of  the  of  which  need  no  new  treatment,  but  many  even 
authors  is  not  so  niuch  to  present  specific  house  of  these  are  either  revised  or  completelv  rewrit- 
plans  as  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  broader  as-  ten.  A  comparison  of  this  new  edition'with  the 
pects  and  by  well-con^dered  suggestions  to  old  shows  at  once  that  a  great  improvement  has 
bnng  the  intending  builder  into  a  sane  mental  been  made.  Every  article  has  been  written  by 
attitude  towards  the  problem  before  him.  The  some  specialist  on  its  particular  subject.  State- 
suggestions  made  are  practical  and  based  upon  nients  of  reform  have  been  written  by  a  believer 
sound  architectural  principles.  in  the  reform,  but  such  statements  are  usually 
The  Bungalow   Book.     By   Henry  L.   Wilson,  accompanied  by  summaries  of  Opposing  views. 

Los  Angeles:    Published  by  the  author.    111.  Altogether  this  work  is  invaluable  to  the  jour- 

*                                 ^-  nalist  or  the  writer  upon  sociological  topics,  and 

?^-                                              *  all   who  have  occasion   to   read   widely  in   this 

The  fact  that  a  second  edition  of  this  pamph-  field  will  find  its  bibliographical  references  in- 
let has  been  demanded  shows  that  the  subject  dispensable. 

is  a  popular  one  and  that  the  treatment  of  it  books  ON  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HEALING, 
has  proved   acceptable  to   many   readers.     The 

bungalow  is  an  architectural  type  that  has  made  Hypnotic  Therapeutics  in  Theory  and  Practice, 

great  progress  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  By  John  Duncaii  Quackenbos,  M.D.     Harper, 

years,  since  it  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  -1^6  on     $2 

average   well-to-do    American    whose    summers  ^^    ^^'    ^' 

are  passed  either  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  moun-  An  exposition  of  h>T>notism  as  a  great  regen- 

tains,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  .thousands  erative  force  is  what  Dr.  Quackenbos  aims  to 

of  fresh-water  lakes  that  dot  the  maps  of  many  make.    Dr.  Quackenbos  is  a  member  ot  the  Lon- 

of  our  interior  States.    The  designs  included  in  don  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  a  fellow  of 

Mr.  Wilson's  series  of  illustrations  are  adapted  the    New    York    Academy    of    Medicine,    and 

to  various  locations  as  well  as  to  various  con-  author  of  "  Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Cul- 

ditions  of  ptirse.    The  estimates  of  cost  given  ture,"  **  Practical  Physics,"  and  other  works. 
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The   Secrets   of   Beauty   and   the   Mysteries   of  Paris,  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Felix 

Heahh.    By  Cora  Brown  Potter.    Paul  Elder  Alcan.     It  is  entitled  "  L'Industrie  Amcricaine." 

o  p         ^             11     ^ The  work  is  diviced  into  three  parts,  the  first 

oc  uo.    272  PP->  lii-    9i/o-  treating  of  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  coun- 

A  manual   of  health   and  beauty   suggestions  try   historically,  the   second   describing  the  or- 

for  women.     The  volume  contains  all   sorts  of  ganization  of  American  industry,  and  the  third 

good  advice,  based  on  the  author's  stage  experi-  attempting  to  give  a  graphic  outline  of  the  in- 

ences  and  travel.  dustrial  expansion  of  the  United  States.     Pro- 

T.C     .   ,  Tj    *,•          r>     T        J  „  IT    wTu; 1^    XT«  .  fcssor  Viallate,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  al- 

Mental  Healing.    By  LeanderE.  Whipple.   New  ready  written  several  volumes  embodying  studies 

York :     Metaphysical     Publishing     Company,  of  American  diplomacy  and  development 

pp.,  p     .     9   5  •                                    ,      J.  Occasionally  Studies  in  the  History  of  Civiliza- 

A  work  issued  some  years  ago,  the  sixth  edi-  .        -ir  i    t      r»     t-      ^  c  u   i*.          tt      i 

tion  of  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  t^^"'  ^ol.  I.     By  Ernst  Schultze.     Hamburg: 

Metaphysical  Publishing  Company.  Published  by  the  Author.    224  pp.    3  marks. 

Health     Through     Self-Control     in     Thinking,  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze,  who  is  an  old  friend  to 

Breathing,   Eating.     By  William  A.   Spinney.  German  lovers  of  the  essay,  has  written  a  sym- 

-,               TiTooi-         J  pathetic  little  volume  on  American  life  and  so- 

Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee   &   Shepard.     310   pp.  ^.j^i    conditions,    under    a    title    which    may    be 

$1.20.  freely    rendered:      "Occasional   Studies   in   the 

Mr.  Spinney,  who  is  a  teacher  of  mental  and  History  of  Civilization,"  and  which  treats  espe- 
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^      The  events  of  the  political  season  that  would  in  any  case  vote  the  L)em(;cratio 

jT       have  thus  far  been  without  any  ticket  throuj^h  sectional  feeling  ami  through 

great  surprises.    It  had  been  prac-  prejudice  ajzainst  the  Repubh'can  party  on  ac- 

xrtain  for  two  years  that  the  Repub-  count  of  its  name  and  traditions.     Hut,  jren- 

n^uld   nominate  Taft  and   that   the  crally  spcakinjr,  sentiment  is  not  ^oinjj;  to  be  a 

rats  would  nominate  Bryan.     As  the  ruling   factor  in   this  year's  campaijxn,  and 

•r  the  holding  of  the  conventions  ap-  old-fashioned    party    prejudice    cannot    vcr\^ 

d,  the  well-informed  were  aware  that  successfully  be  played  upon. 
urn  the  necessary  majority  of  delegates 

ledged  in  advance  to  Taft,  and  that  "Labor"  L^^hor  as  well  as  capital  is  dom- 
lian  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  the  /»  the  inated  by  the  economic  motive. 
ratic  delegates  were  instructed  for  "'"''"  ^"'  Neither  labor  nor  capital  is  going 
or  else  had  so  declared  themselves,  to  get  much  advantage  as  against  tlie  other 
I  these  men  are  well  known  to  the  through  playing  the  game  of  party  politics. 
\  As  respects  the  popularity  of  the  All  factors  of  economic  production  must  learn 
ites,  it  is  to  be  said  that  Taft  is  per-  to  work  together  for  the  largest  possible  pro- 
approved  by  the  entire  Republican  duction  and  the  most  equitable  distribution. 
although  his  nomination  was  bitterlv  The  law  can  help  to  fix  the  conditions  under 
I  by  most  of  the  machine  politicians,  which  the  economic  processes  may  go  forward 
o  the  other  hand  Bryan's  nomination  without  abuse.  But  otherwise  there  must  be 
ide  unanimous  amid  great  acclaim  at  free  play  of  natural  forces.  Prosperity  is  not 
•,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  many  under  the  sole  custody  of  one  part>'  or  the 
rats  of  the  East  and  South  do  not  ap-  other,  and  no  set  of  politicians  is  devoted  ex- 
>f  the  candidate  to  whom  they  have  clusively  either  to  the  welfare  of  capital  or 
ted  themselves.  labor.    Since  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  leaders 

of  labor  organizations  desired   to  have  the 

^^„  Naturally,  it  will  be  the  endeavor  party  conventions  committed  to  the  advocacy 

9t      of  both   sides   to   make   it   seem  of    certain    proposed    non-partisan    bills    at 

"'      that  the  issues  of  the  campaign  Washington,  it  was  quite  right  to  use  their 

dly  and  clearly  defined.    As  a  matter  best  efforts  at  Chicago  and  Denver  to  ini- 

,  they  are  not  ver>'  well  defined,  and  press  their  views.     Hut  because  one  conven- 

:lligent  outside  obser\'er  would  find  it  tion  seemed  to  bid  a  little  more  strongly  than 

J  learn   what  the   fuss  is  all    about,  the  other  for  the  good-will  of  the  labor  lead- 

Bvho  took  careful  note  of  the  platforms  ers.  it  would  be  ridicuKuis  to  try  to  make  a 

irocess  of  their  making  are  aware  that  cleavage  as  between  the  two  parties  along  this 

iltant  documents  do  not  represent  any  particular  line. 
y  opposed  doctrines  or  tendencies  of 

t.     We   are  living  in   a   commercial  ^^^         It   is   never   possible   to   make   a 

and  business  motives  are  dominant  in  injunction     successful  party  issue  out  of  s()mc- 

itical  life.    The  questions  that  involve  v^"«'* '«''•      thing    that    is    not    intrinsically 

:ntiment  or  prejudice  arc  not  much  in  partisan  in  its  nature  or  bearings.     The  in- 

e  this  \*ear.     The  ncfi^ro  vote,  alone,  juintion  question  is  not  fitted  to  be  a  subject 

ipon  race  feeling,  and  is  not  afifected  of  party  ccuitention.  and  it  does  not  so  lie  in 

ness  motives.    There  is.  to  be  sure,  a  men's  minds.     All  i^oful  citi/ens  want  court 

lement  in  the  South,  still  surviving,  prcuesses  to  be  fair  and  just.     There  is  no 

Copyright.  /'AW.  hv  I'm   Ki  vihw  .»h  Ki  viiws  Ci'Mr.\NY 
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difference  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  this  regard.  Everybody  believes  that 
Mr,  Taft,  by  virtue  of  his  judicial  experi- 
ence, is  rather  better  acquainted  with  this 
subject  in  all  its  bearing  than  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  has  expressed  himself  very  definitely  on 
the  subject  in  recent  speeches,  and  we  shall 
have  heard  from  him  again  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance.  All  of  his  public  experience  has 
shown  him  to  be  not  only  a  man  of  fairness 
and  judicial  mind,  but  also  a  man  of  generous 
heart  snd  large  sympathies.  He  could  not 
possibly  wish,  of  course,  to  be  unfair  to  work- 
ingmen  whether  organized  in  trades  unions 
or  otherwise.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  bring  themselves  to  the  point 
of  fretting  and  worrying'  about  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Nor  can  anybody  draijoon  them 
into  making  a  party  question  out  of  a  move- 
ment for  giving  greater  precision  and  regu- 
larity to  the  methods  by  which  the  judges 
act  in  certain  matters  of  court  procedure. 
Our  tribunals  of  justice  are  upon  the  whole 
very  well-meaning,  and  made  up  of  men  of 
high  average  ability.  Mr.  Taft  is  in  favor  of 
some  legislation  on  the  subject  of  injunctions 
and  so  is  Mr,  Bryan.    Those  who  take  the 


question  deeply  to  heart  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. No  Congressman  vtill  consider  him- 
self in  any  way  bound  by  the  injunction 
planks  of  either  the  Chicago  or  the  Denver 
platform, 

j^.  The  labor  vote,  so  called,  like  the 
''""'vS?^'  farmer  vote  and  the  businen 
men's  vote,  must  and  naturally 
will  be  cast  according  to  the  predilections  of 
the  individual  voter.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  Denver  plat- 
form would  endorse  more  things  of  an  ex- 
perimental or  innovating  character  than  could 
be  forced  into  the  Chicago  platform.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  been  one  of 
strong  effort  and  considerable  performance. 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  loyal  part  of  that  Ad- 
ministration. His  positions  do  not  have  to 
be  defined  for  him  by  party  platforms.  The 
principal  business  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  to  be  President.  His 
ability  to  set  forth  a  lot  of  views  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  is  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. The  first  great  duty  of  a  President  is 
to  appoint  the  members  of  his  cabinet.    With 
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a  t^ood  cabinet,  a  President  might  be  a  man 
of  very  mediocre  ability  provided  he  has  com- 
mon sense.  The  business  of  the  Government 
has  to  be  transacted  from  day  to  day.  The 
machinery  has  vast  ramifications.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  carried  on  the 
Oovcrnment  upon  a  very  high  plane  of  cffi- 
'ciencj'  and  public  spirit.  The  Democrats 
have  shovi'n  a  surprising  amount  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  virtues  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. Sometimes  changes  in  party 
control  come  about  through. a  revolt  against 
inefficient  or  corrupt  methods  of  administra- 
tion. No  such  issues  are  involved  in  the 
present  campaign. 

HtmPoiieiiM  ^^   '    change    in    party   control 

aim  tht      should  come  about,  it  would  be 

'*"  '■      due  either  to  a  certain  restles,<iness 

and   desire  for  change  as  such,   or  else  it 


would  be  due  to  a  preference  by  the  countrj- 
for  certain  policies  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  party  now  out  of  power.  But  to  bring 
about  a  chan(^  of  policies  would  involve  leg- 
islation, and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  think 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  some  time  to  come 
to  secure  new  legislation  involving  any  radical 
change  of  program.  If  the  Republicans  win, 
they  are  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  and  will 
certainly  do  it  after  a  fashion.  If  Mr.  Br>'an 
should  be  elected,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  probabl)-  be  very  closely  divided, 
while  the  Senate  would  remain  Republican 
for  some  time.  Under  those  conditions  it  is 
not  likely  that  much,  if  any,  revision  of  the 
tariff  could  be  accomplished.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  new  legislation  about  railroads 
or  corporations.  If  the  Republicans  win  they 
will  try  to  modify  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  so  as  to  make  it  fit  better  the  actual  con- 
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dittons  of  business.  They  will  probably  try  changes  in  the  statutes  that  would  affect  con- 
to  bring  the  large  corporations  under  at  least  -  ditions  in  a  fundamental  way.  The  result 
enough  of  federal  control  to  secure  publicity  would  be  a  period  of  well -justified  prosperity. 
3s  regards  their   financial  transactions,   and 

regulation   at  certain  points  where  there  is  iKaiet       Before    proceeding,    however,    to 

just  ground  for  criticism.    The  large  business  ^Tariff      revise  the  tariff,  Congress  ought 

enterprises  of  the  country  cannot  be  broken  ""'"*'      to  pass  a  resolution  with  regard 

up  and  ought  not  to  be.     But  they  must  be  to  the  time  when  tariff  changes  should  go 

held  strictly  accountable  to  law;  they  must  into  effect.  If  the  schedules  are  to  be  sweep- 
be   taught  that   they  cannot  with   impunity .  ingty    changed,     business    interests    affected 

play  the  game  of  corrupt  politics.   Sound  busi-  ought  to  be  given  a  considerable  notice,  and 

ness  enterprises,  no  matter  how  large,  should  this  should   be  done  as  the  very  first  step, 

be  protected  and  encouraged,  provided  they  The  period  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 

are  doing  business  in  an  honest  and  fair  way.  and  its  taking  effect  should  not  be  less  than 
six  months,  and  it  might  with  advantage  be 

^^       Labor  as  a  distinct  interest,  like  an  entire  year.    American  business  interests 

will  Batort  capital,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  could  stand  almost  any  change  in  the  tariff 

"*"       being  profitably  occupied.    Work  if  it  were  understood  in  advance  that  the)' 

for  everybody  at  good  wages,  and  under  rea-  should  be  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  prepare 

sonable  conditions,  is  what  the  wage-earning  for  the  new  conditions.     Furthermore,  if  it 

classes  chiefly  desire, — in  so  far  as  they  have  were  declared  in  advance  by  joint  resolution 

an  economic  motive  that  dominates  their  ac-  that  a  considerable  period  should  elapse  be- 

tion  in  public  affairs.     For  some  months  past,  fore  changes  should  take  effect,  we  should 

following  the  monetary  panic  of  last  autumn,  avoid  those  disturbances  that  have  been  usual 

there  has  been  a  widespread  industrial   de-  in  the  past  during  the  weeks  and    months 

prcssion,  with  the  result  of  the  stoppage  of  when  new  tariff  bills  have  been  under  debate, 

more  than  half  of  the  mills  and  factories  of  — disturbances  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to 

the  country.      Workingmen    of    Republican  the  o 
proclivities  are  not  likely  to  believe  that  the 

full  resumption  of  business  activity  would  be  , 

accelerated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan.  ^ 
Business  men  as  a  class  do  not  dislike  change 


mch  as  they  dislike  uncertainty, 
would  regard  Taft's  elec- 
tion as  involving  less  uncer- 
tainty than  Bryan's.  If 
the  Republicans  are  kept  in 
full  power,  they  will  have 
to  deal  with  three  large  sit- 
uations affecting  business : 
First,  they  will  be  expected 
to  amend  the  railway  laws 
in  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  the  railroads  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  make  agree- 
ments and  to  earn  profits, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  bring 
them  at  certain  points  under 
better  regulation.  Second, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  must  be  modified  so 
that  it  may  not  be  a  menace 
to  legitimate  business. 
Third,  the  tariff  must  be 
revised  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. These  things  being 
done,  there  should  for  sev- 
eral years  be  no  agitation  of 


They   f, 


Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere 
in  this  number  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  Denver  convention 
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is  able  to  make  some  pertinent  comparisons 
from  having  witnessed  also  the  Republican 
convention  in  June.  A  few  votes  were  re- 
corded for  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and 
Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  but  Mr. 
Br^'an  had  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the 
delegates  on  the  initial  ballot,  and  the  John- 
son and  Gray  men  promptly  accepted  the 
situation  and  made  it  unanimous.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  at  Chicago  had  thrown 
out  a  great  number  of  contestants  for  seats, 
but  had  excluded  not  a  single  claimant  who 
had  the  slightest  color  of  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Denver  convention  did  not 
have  to  deal  with  many  contests,  but  it  had 
the  courage  to  exclude  two  powerful  leaders 
and  their  immediate  groups, — namely.  Colo- 
nel Gufley,  an  oil  magnate  of  Pittsburg,  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  McCarren,  head  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  the  great  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.  The  rejection  of  Guffey,  who  has 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Bryan,  will  cost 
the  party  no  votes,  although  it  may  cost  it 
some  money,  inasmuch  as  Gufley  has  been 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  Brj'an's 
previous  campaign  funds.  The  rejection  of 
McCarren  will  probably  cost  some  votes  in 
New  York,  but  the  Murphy  men  had  ex- 
tended the  Tammany  sway  to  Brooklyn  and 
had  dethroned  McCarren,  and  the  Denver 
convention  could  better  afford  to  humiliate  ■ 
the  Brooklyn  boss  than  to  anger  the  head  of 
Tammany  Hall,  who  now  rules  the  party 
not  merely  in  New  York  County,  but  also 
throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Murphy  stopped 
at  Lincoln  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  candi- 
date Ml  his  way  back  from  Denver.  The 
Tammany  alliance  is  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Br>'an  is  not  to  be  congratulated,  hut  candi- 
dates have  to  be  tolerant. 

^^  The  selection  of  Mr.  John  W. 
PniUtwUai  Kern,  of  Indiana,  for  the  Vice- 
O^*^"-  Presidency,  is  discussed  in  an  ar- 
ticle to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Review 
on  the  character  and  career  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
running  mate.  A  large  number  of  candidates 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  were 
brought  forward  as  Mr.  Bryan's  preference, 
but  Mr.  Kern  seems  to  have  had  the  inside 
track  all  the  time.  He  i.s  so  little  known  to 
the  people  of  the  country  that  our  readers  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Ogg's  candid  and  well-in- 
formed article.  Neither  candidate  for  the 
Vice- Presidency  is  in  robust  health,  and 
neither  of  them  can  make  a  strenuous  speak- 
ing campaign.    Mr.  Kern  has  recently  recov- 
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ered  from  a  serious  breakdown,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  the  Republican  nominee,  has  beai 
the  victim  of  a  painful  illness  since  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  If  Mr.  Sherman  can  make 
positive  contribution  to  the  Republican  cause 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kern  can 
transmute  his  undoubted  popularity  in  In- 
diana into  votes  for  the  Bryan  ticket,  these 
worthy  gentlemen  will  have  done  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  them.  Mr.  Weed,  of  Utica, 
elsewhere  contributes  to  this  number  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  personality  and  career  of  Mr. 
Sherman. 

fVatform  ^'^^  platform  adopted  at  Denver 
Bun-  is  like  that  which  one  expects 
"*  '  from  a  party  that  has  long  been 
out  of  power.  Such  a  party  denounces  freely 
and  promises  abundantly,  because  It  has  lost 
the  habit  of  being  held  accountable  for  its 
words.  The  platform  begins  by  demanding 
that  the  people  shall  rule,  and  we  are  told 


that  the  Government  is  now  in  the  "  grip  pt 
those  who  have  made  it  a  business  asset  of  the 
favor-seeking  corporations."  The  next  sec- 
tion denounces  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
office-holders  under  the  Roosevelt  Admini»; 
tration.  It  says  that  this  clearly  indkite^ 
"  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  tbc  Ad* 
ministration  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in 
power,"  and  further  says  that  "  this  is  OO 
less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open  pur- 
chase of  votes  at  the  polls."  This  would  be 
dreadful  if  true,  but  it  is  not  really  believed 
by  any  intelligent  man  in  the  country.  The 
Government  is  now  run  on  ilon-partissn 
civil-service  lines ;  and  it  has  probably  not 
even  entered  the  head  of  anybody  at  Wash- 
ington to  create  olfices  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  Republican  party  in  control.  The  next 
section  demands  economy  in  administration 
and  makes  sweeping  charges  of  "  frightful 
extravagance,"  while  the  next  denounces 
"  the  absolute  domination  of  the  Speaker," 
and  pledges  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt 
different  rules  to  regulate  business  in  the 
House.  Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  pres- 
ent rules  have  been  kept  in  force  by  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican  Congresses.  The 
next  section  condemns,  as  the  "  establishment 
of  a  dynasty,"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest  in 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  As  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  every  one  knows  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  put  one-tenth  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  office-holders  to  secure  Mr. 
Taft's  nomination  that  former  Presidents 
have  used  to  get  themselves  renominated.  If 
in  the  future  course  of  our  political  affairs 
we  shall  witness  methods  no  less  high-minded 
and  honorable  than  those  pursued  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  his  own 
renumination,  we  shall  be  a  very  fortunate 
country.  These  preliminary  paragraphs  are 
of  course  merely  part  and  parcel  of  that  cheap  . 
traditional  buncombe  with  which  old-fash- 
ioned politicians  always  think  it  necessarj-  to 
encumber  a  party  platform.  The  Repub- 
licans do  the  same  sort  of  thing,  although  not 
so  recklessly  and  brazenly  as  the  Democrats. 

TheHiai       ^''^    '*"'    P'^it^orm   begins   with 
piaifarm—    elaborate  statements  on  the  sub- 
"'  ject  of  campaign  publicity.    This 

is  an  important  question,  and  we  shall  revert 
to  it  in  a  further  paragraph.  Next  folloivs 
the  tariff  plank,  which  demands  immediate 
reduction  of  import  duties.  Articles  com- 
peting with  trust-controlled  products  are  to 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list:  material  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  made  upon  the  necessaries  of 
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life,  and  in  all  the  other  schedules  the  tariff 
ij  to  be  brought  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scale  down  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis.  This 
is  much  more  specific  than  the  Republican 
tariff  plank.  The  Republicans  are  for  con- 
tinued protective  duties,  with  revision  of  the 
schedules,  and  the  adoption  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  to  be  used  in  obtaining  ad- 
vantapes  from  other  countries.  The  Demo- 
crats are  for  sweeping  additions  to  the  free 
list  and  for  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  and  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
■  for  revenue  only.  With  all  respect  to  the 
malters  of  the  platform,  these  statements  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  real 
tendency  of  Democratic  opinion.  The  dom- 
inant element  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  comes  from  the  South,  and  this 
tariff  plank  does  not  accord  with  Southern 
Democratic  sentiment  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  it. 


GRANDCHILDREK. 


:ally  opposed  to  the  railroad  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  return  from 
Europe.  As  respects  corporations  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  trade,  the  platform  proposes 
the  licensing  of  those  doing  as  much  as  25 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country  in 
their  own  lines.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
prohibit  any  company  from  doing  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  its  kind  of  business,  and  it  is 
further  demanded  that  purchasers  be  treated 
alike  throuRhout  the  country.  The  proposal 
to  limit  corporations  to  one-half  or  any  other 
fixed  proportion  of  the  business  in  their  par- 
ticular lines  uf  manufacture  or  trade  is  one 
which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss. 
If  any  reader  supposes  that  a  great  party 
could  intend  to  put  such  a  plan  into  prac- 
tice, let  him  try  to  think  out  its  application 
to  the  various  lines  of  business  that  he  kno^\'s 
something  about. 


*./,«.-.     ^5/1,"^'*' 


I  the  control  of  rail- 
:  detailed  than  that 
'""''  of  the  Republicans.  When  stud- 
ied carefully,  however,  it  contains  practically 
nothing  that  is  at  variance  with  the  well- 
established  position  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration on  the  railroad  question,  and  it  is 


ftiW'c  Flnw 


Upon  every  phase  of  the  subject 
of  finance,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form  IS  far  from  bemg  consistent 
or  definite.  The  recent  large  expenditures  of 
the  national  Government  are  condemned  as 
criminal,  yet  the  planks  i)f  the  Democratic 
platform  favor  the  very  policies  which  have 
made  large  expenditures  necessary.     Captaiti 
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Hobson  was  an  enthusiastic  deleEate  at  Den- 
ver, demanding  a  naval  pnlicy  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  the  Republicans  have  supported. 
He  was  successful  in  seeing  that  the  Denver 
platform  made  a  strong  declaration  for  an 
adequate  navy,  sufficient  to  defend  all  the 
coasts  of  the  country.  Not  the  smallest  word 
of  criticism  is  to  be  found  directed  against  the 
Republican  policy  of  liberal  pensions,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  a  plank  fully  endorsing 
a  generous  pension  policy,  and  by  implication 
favoring  everything  that  the  veterans  desire. 
As  respects  river  and  harbor  improvement, 


the  platform  demands  a  vast  and  cxpansi'v« 
policy  of  expenditure.  In  other  words,  the 
very  things  which  have  in  recent  years  in- 
creased the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
are  to  the  fullest  extent  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  platform.  If  the  Democrats 
were  in  power  and  were  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  of  this  platform,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  any  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Government,  Among 
other  things,  they  actually  favor  the  appro- 
priation of  federal  money  to  aid  the  State.; 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ordi- 
nary highways,  which  would  open  the  door 
for  a  new  form  of  shameless  and  extravagant 
log-rolling  legislation,  without  the  shadov/ 
of  an  excuse.  If  there  is  anything  whatso- 
ever that  States  and  localities  arc  competent 
to  do  for  themselves,  it  is  to  make  their  own 
ordinary  highways.  In  short,  if  this  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  to  be  taken  as  an  honest 
document,  we  should  be  launched  by  a  Bryan 
regime  upon  an  unparalleled  epoch  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  All  the  forms  of 
liberal  appropriation  that  Republicans  are  in- 
clined to  favor  arc  endorsed  in  this  platform, 
and  a  row  of  additional  "  pork  barrels  "  is 
alluringly  promised.  The  money  for  these 
vast  proposed  expenditures  is  to  be  secured, — 
according  to  this  platform, — by  getting  a:i 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorize  the  levying  of  an  income  tax  upon 
individuals  as  well  as  upon  corporations,  I'hc 
subject  of  money  and  currency  is  so  treated 
in  the  platform  as  to  be  unintelligible,  with 
the  exception  of  one  demand, — namely,  that 
calling  for  a  guarantee  fund  to  secure  the 
depositors  in  banks.  The  allusions  to  emer- 
gency currency  are  so  written  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  contradictory  interpretations. 
The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  is  not 
referred  to,  and  the  great  problem  of  a  per- 
manent reconstruction  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system  of  this  country,  which  is  one 
of  our  few  seriously  pressing  public  ques- 
tions, is  dodged  altogether.  While  some- 
thing can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits  as  a  means  of  preventing  dis- 
trust in  times  of  panic,  the  real  problem  to 
be  solved  lies  far  deeper,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volves the  creation  of  a  currency  and  banking 
system  that  would  not  be  subject  to  the  dan- 
gers that  our  existing  system  has  to  face.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  discussed  this  subject  in  speeches, 
but  the  platform  dodges  it.  Since  these  sub- 
jects have  always  been  considered  by  Demo- 
crats as  peculiarly  their  own,  the  avoidances 
of  the  Denver  document  are  rather  painful. 
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There  is  a  mischievous  and  cow- 
™5J^J3;[**  ardly  plank  on  the  question  of 
Asiatic  immigration.  As  is  well 
known,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  commit 
the  Democratic  party  at  Denver  to  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Japan- 
ese, l"hat  movement  takes  the  form  of  ad- 
vocating a  bill  applying  to  Japanese  and 
Korean  immigrants  the  same  provisions  that 
already  exist  by  law  for  excluding  the  Chi- 
nese.   The  plank  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

We  favor  full  protection  by  bolh  national  and 
State  govcnimenls  wilhin  their  respective 
>jihcrcs  of  all  foreigners  residing  in  ihe  United 
Stales  under  treaty,  but  we  are  opposed  to  tlie 
ailmissioi)  of  Asiatic  immigrants  who  cannot  be 
amalgamated  with  our  population  or  wh.ise 
presence  ainoi)g  us  would  raise  a  race  issue  and 
involve  us  in  diplomatic  controversies  with 
Oriciilal  powers. 

I  f  this  means  anything  practical,  it  means 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  Japanese  Exclu- 
sion bill  that  is  pending  at  Washington. 
The  question  of  our  relations  with  Japan  just 
now  is  a  delicate  one,  and  a  party  platform 
should  either  treat  it  frankly  or  let  it  alone. 
Our  navy  is  about  to  visit  Japan  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Japanese  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 
The  immigration  problem  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  not  a  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  this  country,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Democratic  platform  to  catch 
Pacific  Coast  votes  bj'  the  plank  just  quoted 
will  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
wise  men.  The  position  of  this  country  with 
res(>ect  to  kinds  of  immigration  that  cannot  be 
assimilated  is  now  perfectly  well  understood  ; 
and  it  Is  a  reckless  sort  of 
partisanship  that  would 
tr>-  to  catch  a  few  votes  in 
a  Presidential  campaign  at 
the  risk  of  making  more 
difficult  the  pending  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  Japa- 
nese question  by  diplo- 
matic means, 

0.™,.  Th.  D.mo- 
''"ft-  c  r  a  1 1  c  plat- 
"'*'  form  strongly 
demands  publicity  in  the 
matter  of  campaign  con- 
tributions, and  Mr.  Bryan 
has  followed  it  up  by  an- 
nouncing that  no  funds 
would  be  received  from 
corporations.   These 


statements  have  been  made  in  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  a  year  and 
a   half    ago   a    Republican    Congress    passed 

a  law  on  the  subject  of  gifts  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  federal  elections,  and 
prescribed  heavy  penalties  for  contribu- 
tions by  corporations.  The  State  of  New 
York  requires  the  tiling  of  campaign  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  the  Republicans, — 
whose  national  headquarters  will  be  in  New 
York, — have  definitely  stated  that  they  will 
regard  the  New  York  law  as  applying  to  the 
Presidential  contest  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. Since  they  have  taken  this  stand, 
the  country  will  insist  chat  they  carry  out 
the  agreement  in  good  faith.  Every  one  has 
known,  since  the  discussion  of  the  contribu- 
tions by  insurance  companies  four  years  ago, 
that  the  practice  of  obtaining  money  from 
corporations  for  campaign  funds  was  forever 
at  an  end.  Gifts  will  have  to  come  from  in- 
dividuals, Mr.  Bryan  announces  that  the 
Democrats  will  not  receive  gifts  greater  than 
$10,000  from  any  one  person,  and  that  all 
gifts  exceeding  $joo  will  be  announced  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  election.  The  Repub- 
licans promise  to  make  a  full  accounting,  but 
this  will  be  under  the  terms  of  the  New 
York  statute,  after  the  election. 


The  Republicans  will  also  have  a 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and 
"'""'  probably  one  still  farther  West; 
but  the  party  will  expect  the  chairman  of  the 
campaign  committee  to  be  in  responsible  au- 
thority everywhere.  Although  a  large  part 
of  the  fund  will  be  collected  and  expended 
without   passing  through   the  hands  of  the 
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New  York  treasurer,  there  should  he  a  com- 
plete central  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Whatever  may  have  seemed  to  be 
justifiable  in  the  past,  there  is  no  need  on 
either  side  of  very  large  campaign  funds  this 
year.  It  is  more  important  to  know  how 
the  money  is  spent  than  how  it  is  raised. 
Neither  Mr,  Taft  nor  Mr.  Bryan  will  allow 
himself  to  be  placed  under  any  embarrass- 
ing obligations  to  campaign  contributors. 
Those  who  give  to  the  one  party  or  the  other 
will  do  so  presumably  because  they  regard 
their  party's  success  as  desirable.  Such  gifts 
must  not  be  regarded  as  placing  the  Presi- 
dential nominees  under  the  smallest  kind  of 
personal  obligation.  The  records  and  opin- 
ions of  the  candidates  are  already  known  to 
the  entire  country.  The  newspapers  have 
made  all  reading  voters  familiar  with  the 
platforms.  The  letters  and  speeches  of  ac- 
ceptance will  be  similarly  disseminated.  In 
every  State,  Congressional  district,  and  small- 
er division  there  will  be  a  campaign  of  con- 
siderable activity,  irrespective  of  anything 
done  by  national 


There  is  of  course  a  legitimate 
work  that  can  best  be  carried  on 
iwmnunu.     fj.^,^    national    headquarters    un- 
der direction  of  the  chairman  of  a  national 
committee.      Mr.    Frank    Hitchcock, 


Mtdteoeft 


who  has  been  selected  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  chairmanship,  is  a  man  of  exactly  the 
right  type.  The  legitimate  function  of  the 
national  campaign  management  is  one  of  or- 
ganization and  system,  with  the  object  oii- 
seeing  that  the  campaign  in  all  parts  of  the'; 
country  shall  be  carried  on  with  as  much  in-  ' 
telligence  and  diligence  as  In  those  parts 
which  would  in  any  ca5e  be  well  managed. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  after  his  appointment  went 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  meet  the  chairmen  of 
State  committees  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  living  in  the  West.  Later 
he  returned  to  Chicago  for  a  similar  confer- 
ence of  committeemen  representing  the  great 
central  section.  It  was  the  plan  subsequent- 
ly to  hold  an  Eastern  conference  in  New 
York.  It  «as  evidently  Mr,  Hitchcock's  in- 
tention to  find  out  the  conditions  existing  in 
all  the  States,  make  the  National  Committee 
a  clearing-house  for  information,  and  devise 
the  best  way  by  which  to  help  every  State 
and  community  to  fight  its  own  battle. 


It  had  been  supposed  that  a 
Western  business  man  would  be 
made  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
but  Mr,  George  R.  Sheldon  was 
finally  chosen.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  acted  as 
treasurer  in  New  York  State  campaigns,  and 
belongs  as  typically  as   possible  to  the  cor- 
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trusts.  Since  their  views  upon  the  subject  of 
corporations  are  well  known,  they  sec  no  rea- 
son why  men  of  large  financial  responsibil- 
ities, desirous  of  maintainirg  safe  and  pros- 
perous conditions,  should  not  contribute  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  an  orderly  and  efficient 
campaign. 


Ui.Alm.  : 


sonal  access  to  the  corporation  magnates  of 
the  su<alled  "  financial  district."  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  find  a  business 
man  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  some  other 
Western  city,  who  would  have  had  just  as 
ready  access  to  the  financiers  and  corporation 
managers,  while  iliveriinjr  attention  from  that 
fact.  Both  parties  this  year  evidently  intend, 
in  their  campaign  management,  to  rely  upon 
an  open  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  not 
upon  anything  that  could  by  any  sensible 
person  be  called  a  corruption  fund.  The 
Republicans  believe  that  their  success  is  at 
present  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, quite  regardless  of  their  opinions  upon 
the    subject    of     regulating    railroads    and 


Mr.  Hitchcock  will  render  a 
high  and  patriotic  service  not 
MBntuuota,  ^^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  partj'  but  to  the 
countrj'  if  he  will  show  that  a  lively,  aggres- 
sive, open  campaign  can  be  fought  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  monev. 
He  will  do  well  to  let  us  all  know  where 
the  money  comes  from,  but  he  will  interest 
us  much  more  by  giving  us  a  full  account  of 
the  methods  under  which  he  pays  his  money 
out.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  business 
men,  by  a  large  majority,  want  to  see  Taft 
elected,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute generously  toward  a  moderate  and 
well-expended  fund.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  serve 
the  chairman  and  the  committee,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  treasurer,  along  whatever  lines  may 
be  laid  down  as  proper. 

The  3ounta  '^^''-  Bryan  holds  that  it  would  be 
of  i^r  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  many 
"""  ""  '  classes  of  citizens,  particularly 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  to  promote  his 
election ;  and  if  these  prosperous  citizens 
agree  with  him,  they  will  easily  be  able  to 
contribute  all  the  money  that  may  be  needed. 
There  arc  large  numbers  of  wealthy  Demo- 
crats connected  with  industrial  trusts,  street- 
railroad  and  gas  monopolies,  the  larger  trans- 
portation systems,  banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  all  sorts  of  business  enterprises. 
If  they  desire  their  party's  success,  no  one 
can  think  ill  of  them  for  contributing  gener- 
ously. In  the  election  campaign  four  years 
ago  pretty  large  sums  were  collected  and  ex- 
pended, but  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  national  com- 
mittees had  materially  affected  the  results  in 
any  locality.  The  National  Republican 
Committee  refused  to  put  any  money  into 
Missouri,  as  a  hopeless  political  situation  ;  yet 
Missouri  gave  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of  about 
)0,0.x)  votes  over  Parker. 

Can  yiiis   year   it    is   not  so  much   a 

I'D**!  Be      foregone    conclusion    as    it    was 

""         four  years  ago.     Doubtless  there 

are  many  thousands  of  workingmen  whose 

minds  are  either  not  yet  made  up,  or  else  who 

are  destined  to  change  their  minds  one  way 
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or  the  other  between  now  and  the  first  of 
November.  Mr,  Gompers  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  tremendous  efforts  to  secure  rec- 
ognition for  labor  interests  in  the  platforms 
at  Chicago  and  Denver  that  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  him  elated  by  success  in  July  after 
relative  failure  in  June;  and  it  must  have 
seemed  natural  to  him  that  the  whole  labor 
vote  should  recognize  what  he  had  sincerely 
tried  to  do  in  its  behalf.  But  the  labor  vote 
does  not  wish  to  be  delivered  in  one  solid 
block,  even  by  its  most  highly  accredited 
leader.  Many  of  the  prominent  men  in  par- 
ticular unions  hold  that  the  real  facts  of  in- 
dustry and  of  statesmanship  do  not  accord 
with  the  mere  verbiage  of  party  platforms. 
They  see  that  the  Denver  platform  holds  nut 
an  olive  branch,  so  to  speak,  not  merely  to 
labor,  but  to  cverj'  other  element  and  inter- 
est which  might  feel  itself  flattered  or  con- 
ciliated by  cordial  recognition.  In  short,  the 
labor  vote  cannot  be  delivered  to  any  party 
or  candidate.  Before  this  number  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers  Mr.  Hearst  will  have  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  will  have  held  his 
Independence  League  convention.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  made  overtures  for  the  support  of 
Mr,  Hearst  and  his  newspapers,  with  the  re- 
sult of  sharp  rejections  that  seemed  to  be 
tinal.  As  this  is  written,  there  was  some 
prospect  that  an  independent  ticlcet  would 
be  launched  by  the  Hearst  party,  that  would 
count  for  some  diversion  of  votes,  particular- 
ly in  the  State  of  New  York. 


J..  American  interest  in  politics  has 

Ltistr  never  been  wholly  monopolized 
artit:  j^^.  jIj^  candidates  and  platforms 
of  the  big  parties,  even  in  Presidential  years. 
In  the  current  campaign  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  each  uf  those  organiza- 
tions which  is  bidding  for  the  rank  of  "  third 
party  "  in  our' national  politics.  It  was  only 
in  the  election  of  four  years  ago  that  the 
Socialists  took  the  place  long  held  by  the 
Prohibitionists,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campaign  of  1892,  when  the  Populists  polled 
a  million  votes  and  became  for  that  year  the 
third  party  "  beyond  any  question.  Both 
the  Prohibition  and  the  Socialist  parties  have 
grown  dviring  the  past  four  years,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict  which  of  them  will 
poll  the  larger  aggregate  vote  in  the  election 
of  1908.  But  there  is  another  organization 
of  whose  real  strength  even  less  is  known,  for 
it  never  before  figured  in  a  Presidential  con- 
test. We  refer  to  Mr.  Hearst's  Independ- 
ence League,  which  is  said  to  have  some 
semblance  of  organization  in  at  least  thirty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union  and  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  a  delegate  convention  at  Chicago 
on  July  27  and  a8.  With  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  the  field, 
how  many  votes  is  the  League  likely  to  draw 
from  Bryan  and  Kern  ?  It  is  assumed  on  all 
sides  that  the  Taft  support  alienated  by  the 
Hearst  movement  will  be  a  negligible  quan- 
tity.    It  is  Bryan  who  will  suffer. 


j^  The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
Proiiiutionirt  hand,  will  lose  some  votes  to  the 
Prohibitionists,  who  last  month 
nominated  Eugene  W,  Chafin,  of  Illinois, 
for  President,  and  A.  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Bn*an's  loss  to  the 
temperance  party  will  be  in  the  form  of  scat- 
tering votes  in  certain  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  Democratic  majorities  arc  out  of 
harm's  way.  The  Prohibitionists,  of  course, 
h>ok  upon  the  recent  remarkable  series  of 
anti-saloon  victories  in  the  South  and  else- 
where as  gains  to  their  cause,  yet  those  vic- 
tories were  largely,  if  not  mainly,  accom- 
-^  pli'shed  by  the  votes  of  men  who  have  not  al- 
-I  lied  themselves  with  the  Prohibition  party 
and  are  as  ardent  Democrats  or  Republicans 
as  the)'  ever  were.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  say  how  many  votes  have  been  won 
for  the  national  ticket  by  the  advance  of  State 
prohibition  and  local  option,  to  a  great  part 
of  which  the  third-party  Prohibitionists  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing.    The  defeat  in 
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all  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  to  the 
hours  between  6  a.m  and  ^  P.M.  In  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  Convention  Rep- 
resentative William  W.  Kitchin  was  named 
for  Governor  after  a  long  deadlock.  Gov. 
Malcolm  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  was  re- 
nominated at  the  Democratic  primaries, 
after  a  spirited  contest  with  ex-Senator  Car- 
mack.  Other  nominations  equivalent  to  elec- 
tions were  those  of  Bert  M.  Fernalds 
(Republican),  for  Governor  of  Maine,  and 
Lieut.-Gov.  George  H.  Prouty  (Repub- 
lican), for  Governor  of  Vermont.  On  the 
last  day  of  June  Mr.  Hearst's  charges  of 
fraudulent  miscount  in  the  New  York  mayor- 
alty election  of  1905  were  thrown  out  of 
court  and  Mayor  McClellan  declared  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  2791, — a  net  gain  of  853 
for  Hearst,  Thus  a  dispute  of  nearly  three 
years'  duration  has  at  last  been  set- 
tled by  a  recount  of  the  ballots  under  the 
provisions  of  a  special  law  enacted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  legislature. 


SHoum  Fnlg»  '■ 


the  Tennessee  primaries  on  June  27  of  ex- 
Senator  Carmack  by  Governor  Patterson  was 
in  effect  an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of 
local  option  on  the  liquor  question  as  op- 
posed to  "  State-wide  "  prohibition. 

xeain  Except  for  the  developments  of  a 
ft«*«  Presidential  campaign,  this  mid- 
'  summer  would  be  unusually  de- 
void of  incident  in  the  general  range  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  governmental  affairs.  The 
Georgia  Legislature  remains  in  session 
through  the  hot  weather,  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  redistricting  the 
State.  The  Louisiana  lawmakers  adjourned 
last  month  after  one  of  the  most  interesting 
legislative  sessions  in  the  State's  recent  his- 
tory. They  had  passed  an  an ti- race-track 
gambling  bill  as  far-reaching  in  its  operation 
and  as  hotly  contested  b>'  the  gambling  inter- 
ests as  was  the  New  York  measure  so  ear- 
nestly championed  by  Governor  Hughes. 
They  had  also  greatly  increased  the  retail 
liquor  license  throughout  the  State,  and  had 
enacted  a  child-labor  law  forbidding  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  v.ork  in  any 
establishment  and  limiting  the  employment  of 
all  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and 


For  some  months  there  has  been 
desultory  discussion  of  a  general 
.  ;j,|,^gjjjp  q£  freight  rates.  In  the 
middle  of  July  the  heads  of  Eastern  railroads 
held  a  conference  in  New  York  to  decide 
whether  such  a  program  was  feasible,  and 
the  question  is  now  being  actively  debated  in 
the  public  prints  and  between  the  shippers' 
associations  and  the  freight  carriers.  The 
railroads  are  confronted  with  losses  in  gross 
earnings  running  for  May  and  June  at  the 
rate  of  about  $500,000,000  a  year.  They 
despair  of  borrowing  money  for  necessary  re- 
newals, extensions,  and  improvements  on  any 
security  less  desirable  than  gilt-edged  first- 
mortgag;e  bonds,  and  of  these  there  are  prac- 
tically none  remaining  to  offer  investors. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  while  the  wages 
of  their  employees  have  increased  about  J,,'-^ 
per  cent.,  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  railroading  have  Increased  from  50 
to  100  per  cent,  in  cost,  the  rates  for  carrying 
freight  have  remained  the  same  or  have  de- 
creased. Our  two  greatest  railroad  generals, 
Mr,  Hill- and  Mr,  Harriman,  are  for  once 
in  accord  in  their  conviction  that  freight 
rates  absolutely  must  be  raised,  or  wages  low- 
ered, if  the  roads  are  to  have  the  cash  or  the 
borrowing  power  necessan'  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic properly.  Mr.  Hill  places  the  annual 
current  requirements  of  the  country's  steam 
transportation  lines  at  $600,000,000.  Neither 
Mr.  Hill  nor  Mr.  Harriman  advocates  the 
alternative  of  reducing  wages.     They  do  not 
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think  the  railroad  employee  is  overpaid,  and  United  States  Steel  Corporation  operating  at 

they  believe  that  the  efficient  and  safe  railroad  from  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  and 

service  for  which  the  country  is  clamoring  prices  of  cotton  goods  have  regained  some  of 

can  only  be  had  by  employing  good  engineers,  their  loss.    But  concrete  evidence*  in  the  way 

conductors,  and  dispatchers,  and  paying  them  of  higher  prices  for  commodities,  of  returning 

well.    Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  prosperity  is  less  in  evidence  than  a  general 

Central,  has  given  some  striking  examples  of  hopeful   feeling  that   the  country  is  in   the 

what  a   10  per  cent,  horizontal  increase  in  process  of  righting  itself  from  the  bad  upset 

freight  rates  would  mean  in  added  cost  of  of  last  fall,  and  that  steadier  weather  is  im- 

articles  of  consumption, — ^less  than  one-twen-  mediately  ahead.     To  this  feeling  the  very 

tieth  of  one  cent  to  a  suit  of  underwear,  less  satisfactorj'  crop  conditions  have  largely  con- 

than  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  to  a  $1.50  pair  tributed.     Cotton  has  had  excellent  weather 

of  gloves,  ^y2  cents  to  a  $50  refrigerator,  through  July,  and  will  be  in  good  shape  to 

less  than  one- tenth  of  a  cent  to  a  pound  of  withstand  any  untoward  weather  that  may 

butter,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  pound  of  dressed  come  in  August  and  September.     The  large 

poultr>', — these  figures  being  calculated   for  acreage  of  corn  is  in  very  fair  condition.  The 

the  haul  from  the  producing  locality  to  the  Kansas  wheat  crop  is  being  threshed,  and 

irreat  distributing  centers.  the  spring  wheat  of  the  Dakotas  was  rescued 

in  the  middle  of  July  by  copious  rains  from 

^^^         The  manufacturers'   associations  the  drought  that  was  threatening  it.    To  the 

Shipperg'     representing     the     shippers     are  North  the  new  wheat  lands  of  Canada  prom- 

011  en  ions,  ^^[^^  ^  determined  fight  against  ise  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves 
the  proposed  increases.  They  stand  on  the  in  the  harvest  of  1908. 
broad,  economic  principle  that  when  busi- 
ness is  slack,  as  It  is  now  with  the  railroads,  j^^  In  all  the  features  of  a  great  ath- 
no  good  can  come  from  raising  prices.  They  Olympic  letic  meet,  save  the  attendance  of 
point  to  their  own  troubles,  with  trade  *""'*"  spectators  in  large  numbers,  the 
throughout  the  country  at  50  per  cent,  to  60  Olympic  games  held  in  London  last  month 
per  cent,  of  normal,  and  question  their  abil-  were  successful  beyond  all  precedent  in  mod- 
it}'  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  higher  prices  em  times.  Representatives  of  nearly  every 
due  to  increased  cost  of  transportation.  The  important  nationality  were  among  the  com- 
railroad  men  are  themselves  by  no  means  petitors,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  higher  rates  even  the  original  Greek  games  at  Elis  had 
are  expedient.  The  Eastern  conference  ended  as  many  contestants  as  gathered  this  year  in 
with  a  more  or  less  vague  postponement  of  the  great  Stadium  at  Shepherd's  Bush  which 
the  advance  from  October  i  to  December  i.  a  London  correspondent  described  in  our  last 
It  looks  as  if  rates  would  be  increased,  and  number.  Although  these  pages  were  closed 
if  they  are  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  for  the  press  before  the  completion  of  the 
sion  wmII  at  once  be  besieged  with  appeals  games,  American  athletes  had  already  won  a 
from  manufacturers  and  shippers  for  deci-  sufficient  number  of  events  to  insure  a  high 
sions  to  the  effect  that  the  new  tariffs  are  un-  place  for  the  United  States  in  the  final  score, 
reasonable.  It  is  reported  that  a  majority  Even  if  the  general  victor>'  should  not  be  so 
of  the  commission  are  now  of  the  opinion  sweeping  as  at  Athens  two  years  ago,  when 
that  the  proposed  action  of  the  railroads  will  the  American  team  won  the  championship, 
be  necessary  unless  there  is  this  fall  a  sud-  our  athletes  at  Shepherd's  Bush  will  have 
den  and  great  increase  in  transportation  busi-  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  year 
ness,  and  therefore  in  gross  earnings.  they  have  had  far  stronger  opposition  to  con- 
tend with,  including  the  athletes  of  England, 

Cwfidenet     ^^en    while    the    railroads    are  Ireland,    Scotland,    Canada,   and   Australia. 

R€'        showing   such    fearful    losses    in  The  victories  of  Melvin  W.  Sheppard  in  the 

tymfng.  earnings,  there  is  discernible  a  I500metre  race  (corresponding  to  our  one- 
strong  note  of  returning  confidence  in  busi-  mile  run)  ;  John  J.  Flanagan  in  the  ham- 
ness.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  mer  throw  (establishing  a  new  Olympic  rec- 
steady  advance  of  the  stock  market  in  the  lat-  ord  of  170  feet  4VJ  inches)  ;  Ralph  Rose,  in 
ter  part  of  July,  resulting  in  the  highest  the.  shot-put,  and  Martin  Sheridan,  in  both 
prices  seen  since  the  panic  of  last  October  for  the  free-style  and  Greek-style  discus  throws, 
many  important  securities.  The  great  steel  make  America's  athletic  fame  secure  for  an- 
industry  is  reported  in  better  shape,  with  the  other  Olympiad. 
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Tht  Waria  ^'  '''*  celebration  of  the  Quebec 
LooUng       tercentenary,     which    began    on 

"^""-  July  19  and  will  continue  with 
various  exercises  throughout  the  present 
month,  the  United  Stales  was  represented  by 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  who  went  to  Que- 
bec on  the  battleship  S'lU'  Hampshire,  under 
the  direct  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Cowles, 
representing  the  American  navy.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  historic  battlefields  took  place 
on  July  24,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  War- 
ships of  England,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  in  the  harbor  and 
participated  in  the  ceremonies.     In  our  issue 


for  July  wc  printed  an  article  giving  the 
main  features  of  the  program  and  pointing 
out  the  international  historic  significance  of 
the  event.  In  this  issue  of  the  Review,  on 
page  2 1 9,  we  quote  what  a  thoughtful  historic 
writer  has  to  say  as  to  the  influence  of  Que- 
bec upon  the  development  of  American  his- 
tory and  national  life.  In  the  early  future 
we  are  planning  to  give  our  readers  another 
article,  showing  the  economic  and  industrial 
progress  of  French  Canada,  an  advance 
which  has  passed  comparatively  unnoticed 
amid  the  constant  and  lavish  attention' be- 
stowed upon  the  marvelous  agricultural  evo- 
lution of  the  great  west  of  the  Dominion. 
The  face  of  the  map  of  Canada  changes 
rapidly.  Long  before  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way is  finished, — and  as  late  as  July  8  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  in  the 
Parliament  in  Ottawa  that  operations  would 
be  begun  "  without  delay," — the  legislation 
will  doubtless  be  enacted  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  On- 
tario, and  Manitoba  will  be  extended  to  the  , 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

ji^  The  peaceful,  orderly  progress  of 
HtvoiuHan  In  the  South  American  countries 
Paraanait-  ^i,j(.f,  ^-g  chronicled  last  month 
has  been  replaced  in  the  news  of  the  past  few 
weeks  from  the  southern  continent  by  reports 
of  war  and  revolution.  In  Paraguay,  that 
little-known  country  lying  almost  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  continent,  more  than  7000  miles 
from  any  of  our  United  States  ports,  there 
has  been  a  real  revolution,  resulting  in  a 
complete  change  of  government.  On  June 
30  the  revolt  broke  out  in  Asuncion,  the  capi- 
tal city,  and  after  a  week  of  steady  fighting 
in  the  streets  the  government  troops  were 
defeated,  the  ministers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
foreign  legations,  and  the  city  was  put  under 
martial  law.  Dr.  Emiliano  G.  Naveiro, 
Vice-President  under  the  former  chief  magis- 
trate (Gen.  Benigno  Ferreya),  was  pro- 
claimed President,  and  a  new  cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Liberal  par- 
ties, installed-.  It  is  reported  that  more  than 
4CX3  were  killed  and  as  many  wounded  in  the 
fi>;ht  in  the  streets  of  Asuncion.  The  Argen- 
tine Government  at  once  sent  gunboats  up 
the  river  to  the  Paraguayan  capital,  osten- 
sibly to  insure  the  safety  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions. It  is  reported  on  pood  authority,  how- 
ever, that  Argentina  has  been  secretly  aiding 
the  government  forces  against  the  revolution- 
ists, while  Brazil  is  reported  to  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  latter.     This  may  cause 
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some  friction  between  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
two  governments  which  have  not  in  recent 
years  been  very  friendly  one  to  the  other. 
By  tlie  middle  of  July,  our  Minister  at  Uru- 
guay and  Paraguay,  Mr.  Edward  C, 
O'Brien,  declared  the  situation  had  cleared 
and  the  new  government  wag  fast  securing 
the  adherence  and  recognition  of  the  country, 

^,  War  and  rumors  of  war  made  up 

imnrnetiim  the  news  quite  generally  from 
other  important  and  extensive 
areas  of  Latin-America  last  month.  While 
our  neighboring  republic,  Mexico,  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  peaceful  and  satisfied  under 
the  progressive  if  somewhat  arbitrary  rule 
of  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  occasional  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  during  the  past  three  or 
four  >*ears,  particularly  in  the  states  border- 
ing on  our  own  country,  call  attention  to  the 
activities  of  a  Mexican  revolutionary  junta 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and  branches 
in  several  Texas  cities.  Just  what  these  re- 
bellions against  the  Diaz  rule  are  intended 
to  secure  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  lat- 
est revolutionary  manifestation  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  in  the  provinces 
of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango.  Rev- 
(Jutionary  forces  attacked  several  small 
towns  near  the  Texas  line,  released  all  the 


jail  prisoners,  and  robbed  the  banks  and  post- 
offices.  The  Mexican  Government  de- 
nounced these  marauders  as  bandits,  and  at 
once  sent  a  large  force  iif  Rurales  to  chastise 
them,  A  number  of  the  revolutionists  were 
killed  and  many  more  captured  near  the  town 
of  Las  Vacas,  and  looo  guns  secreted  by 
them  were  found  in  a  cave.  Some  bitter 
feeling  existed  amonp  the  local  Mexican  au- 
thorities, who  claim  that  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  insurgents  by  citizens  of  Texas. 
It  was  even  rumored  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment would  ask  the  United  Slates  to  pun- 
ish local  authorities  in  certain  Te*  is  towns 
for  permitting  the  insurgents  to  arm  and 
equip  on  Texan  territory  and  retire  there 
when  pursued  by  the  Rurales.  Later,  how- 
ever, Senor  Mariscal,  of  the  Mexican  For- 
eign Department,  made  a  public  announce- 
ment expressing  entire  confidence  in  the 
friendly  and  sincere  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  thanking  our  State 
Department  for  moving  troops  to  the  bound- 
ary to  assist  in  restoring  order. 

TheHnt  ^V  resigning  his  position  as  Sec- 
pntintnt  retary  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
"""'  Panama  and  publicly  withdraw- 
ing from  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  Sciior 
Ricardo  Arias  assured  the  election  of  hif 
rival,  Senor  Jose  Obaldia,  candidate  of  the 
opposition  to  the  government.  This  with- 
drawal, the  candidate  declared,  was  dictated 
by  "  a  patriotic  desire  to  prevent  the  military 
occupation  of  the  republic  by  the  United 
States  and  to  enable  the  re-establishment  of 
a  union  of  political  parties."  In  the  election, 
which  was  held  on  July  12,  the  Arias  sup- 
porters generally  abstained  from  voting,  and 
the  ballots  cast  were  almost  unanimously  for 
Senor  Obaldia.  On  the  1st  of  the  present 
month  the  electors  meet  in  the  capitals  of  the 
seven  provinces  and  cast  their  official  votes 
for  the  new  President,  The  national  assem- 
bly meets  on  September  i.  The  people  of 
Panama  are  celebrating  the  Obaldia  victory, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Latin -American  countries  that  the 
official  candidate  for  the  presidcnc>'  has  been 
defeated  by  the  people's  choice. 

Affair,  Ik  I^  ^^s  hcea  officially  announced 
Cilia  oitrf  Cm-  that  on  September  I  the  provincial 
and  municipal  elections  will  be 
held  in  Cuba  for  goverii<)rs  of  provinces, 
pr<ivincial  councilmcn,  alcaldes,  and  council- 
men.  The  presidential  election  ivill  follow 
on  December  1,  and  the  Inauguration  of  Prcs- 
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ident  two  months  later.    A  noteworthy  event  ing  him,  and  the  arrival  of  two  Dutch  men- 
in  Cuban  history  during  July  was  the  arrival  of-war  in  the  harbor  of  La  Guayra,  late  in 
in  Havana  Harbor  of  the  Spanish  training  June,   to  remove  the  Dutch  Minister,  was 
ship  Nautilus,  the  first  Spanish  national  ves-  taken  to  indicate  the  intention  of  The  Hague 
sel  to  come  to  Cuba  since  the  Spanish-Ameri-  government  to  press  the  claims  of  its  citi- 
can  War.     The  Nautilus  received  a  hearty  zens  with  vigor.     Great  damage  has  been 
welcome,  not  only  from  the  Spanish  residents  done  to  Venezuelan  commerce  by  the  plague, 
of  Havana,  but  from  the  native  Cubans  as  almost  all  the  ports  with  which  the  commerce 
well.     A  small  revolt  in  Honduras  during  of  that  country  is  generally  carried  on  having 
early  July,  in  which  it  was  at  first  believed  declared    a    strict    quarantine    against    ships 
Salvador   and   Guatemala   were    implicated,  from  Venezuela, 
thus  threatening  to  precipitate  another  gen- 
eral Central  American  war,  was  put  down  ^^^      _  Besides    the    so-called    Daylight- 
by  the  government  troops  after  a  few  days  of  English      Saving  law  referred  to  on  another 
fighting.    While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  *"^''«^*«**-   page,    the    British    capital    and 
deal  of  unrest  throughout  Central  America,  England  generally  have  been  interested  dur- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  completeness  ing  the  past  few  weeks  in  new  riotous  demon- 
of  the  understanding  between   Mexico  and  strations  of  the  so-called   Suffragettes,    the 
the   United   States  and   their  agreement   to  dispute  in  high  naval  circles  between  Admiral 
exert  vigorous  pressure   (when  friendly  of-  Charles    Bercsford    and    Rear-Admiral    Sir 
fices  prove  ineffective)  upon  these  turbulent  Percy  Scott,  the  sessions  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
republics  in  the  interest  of  a  real  and  per-  Congress,  the  events  of  the  Olympic  games 
manent   peace.     On   July    17    the   gunboat  in  the  stadium  at  the  Franco-British  Expo- 
Mariefta  was  sent    to    Puerto  Cortez,  the  sition,  the  effect  of  the  new  British  Patent 
Honduran  port,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  law,  which  requires  that  foreigners  holding 
outbreak  of  actual  war.  British  patents  must  manufacture  the  patent- 
ed goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  modifica- 
Mor^        By    the    withdrawal    from    Ca-  tions  made  by  Parliament  in  the  pld-age  pen- 
Troubiefor    racas  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sleeper,  who  sion  scheme  of  the  government.    A  monster 
Venezuela.     ^^^      ^^^^     American      Charge  demonstration  of  Suffragettes  took  place  in 
d*Affaires  in  Venezuela  since  Minister  Rus-  the  London  streets  on  July  i.    The  women 
sell  returned  to  this  country  some  weeks  ago,  besieged  the  House  of  Commons,  and  5000 
the    relations    between    President    Castro's  policemen  were  needed  to  prevent  their  in- 
government  and  the  United  States  entered  on  vading    Parliament    House.     The    occasion 
a  new  stage.     When,  however,  on  July  9,  was  the  declaration  by  Premier  Asquith  that 
Senor  N.  Veloz  Goiticoa,  Charge  d'Affaires  the  women  of  Great  Britain  had  shown  no 
of  the  Venezuelan  Legation  in  Washington,  great  desire  for  the  suffrage.     This  was  the 
received  instructions  from  President  Castro  reply.     The   Premier   refused,   however,   to 
to  return  home  immediately,  diplomatic  rela-  see  .a  delegation  of  leaders  headed  by  Mrs. 
tions  between  the  two  countries  were  actu-  Pankhurst.     Some  scenes  of  disorder  char- 
ally    severed.      It    is    understood    that    the  actcrized   the   demonstration,    including  the 
State  Department's  action  in  recalling  Mr.  breaking  of  the  windows  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
Sleeper  was  due  in  general  to  President  Cas-  official   residence,    for    which    offense  some 
tro's  unwillingness  concerning  claims  pend-  twenty  women  were  imprisoned.     It  is  evi- 
ing  against  him  by  American  corporations  -dent   that   the   Suffragettes   are   in    earnest, 
and  citizens,  and  to  a  further  conviction  that  and  however  one  may  regard  the  justice  or 
It  would  be  unwise    to    risk    the  lives  and  propriety  of  their  contentions  it  must  be  ad- 
health  of  our  diplomatic  representatives   in  mitted  that  in  their  campaigns  in  England 
a  plague-stricken   region.     The  disease,  ac-  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  they  have 
cording  to  latest  reports,  has  not  decreased,  displayed  considerable  energy,  perseverance, 
although  officially  it  was  stamped  out  several  and  political  sagacity, 
weeks  ago.     The  publication  of  the  official 

correspondence  between  Mr.  Sleeper  and  Dr.  other  English  ^^^^    friction    in    the    navy,    al- 

Paul,  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  ^  Tf!?'^*^     though  causing  a  great  deal  of 

fairs,  also    indicates    that  Castro's  Foreign  ^      ^'^^  '    discussion  in  England,  is  appar- 

Office  declined  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  ently  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and   is  gen- 

the  American   Legation.     The  Venezuelan  erally   regarded   as   merely  a  movement  to 

President  has  more  trouble  with  Europe  fac-  bring  about  the  dowTifall  of  Admiral  Beres- 
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ford,  who  has  many  personal  enemies.    The  y.^  campaign  Another  question  of  much  greater 
Pan-Anghcan  Congress,  which  is  the  inter-  Against      social  and  economic  import  than 
national  deliberative  body  of  the  Episcopal  "  *'     the  railway  problem  has  reached 
Church,  met  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  dur-  a   critical   stage   in    public   consideration    in 
ing  the  last  week  in  June.    It  is  a  significant  France.    Late  in  June  a  bill  was  introduced 
fact  that  at  the  "  sociological  session  "  all  the  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  making  the  sale 
speakers  except  one  displayed  a  decided  social-  of  absinthe  a  penal  oflFense  throughout  the 
istic  tendency.    One  hundred  and  fifty  arch-  republic.     This  bill   bears   the  endorsement 
bishops  and  bishops,  a  multitude  of  minor  of  thousands  of  prominent  Frenchmen  of  all 
clerg>',  and  a  large  assemblage  of  laymen  and  professions, — military  and  naval  men,   law- 
lavwomcn  attended  this  congress.    The  Old-  yers,  manufacturers,  as  well  as  physicians  and 
.Age  Pension  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  moralists.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  9.     In  the  few  days  after  the  introduction  of  tin's  bill 
M^^x  house  a  number  of  modifications  were  in  the  French  Parliament  announcement  was 
made.     Its   fate   will   probably   be   decided  made  in  Switzerland  that  the  national  refer- 
early  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  Parlia-  endum   on   the  question   of   prohibiting  the 
ment.    Tlie  Lords  are  opposed  to  it  in  princi-  manufacture   and   sale  of  absinthe   had    re- 
^\t  and  form,  suited  in  a  majority  of  more  than  80,000  in 

favor  of  the  prohibition. 
franc.  BMg,    Premier     Clemenceau's     narrow 

/*7roa!S  "majority  on  the  vote  taken  on  the  Portuguese  and  While  the  Portuguese  Cortes  and 
question  of  the  purchase  by  the  Spanfsh  Topics  the  chief  politicians  of  the  coun- 
state  of  the  Western  Railway  probably  has-  *'^** '  try  are  still  disputing,  and  many 
tencd  the  adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  of  them  fighting  duels,  over  ex-Premier 
The  summer  session  was  closed  on  July  13,  Franco's  indiscretion  in  making  large  ad- 
leaving  over  until  the  autumn  session  the  vances  of  money  on  the  civil  list  of  the  royal 
final  disposition  of  the  government's  measures  family,  and  the  salaries  of  government  offi- 
for  an  income  tax,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  cials,  the  Portuguese  people  have  been  cele- 
rcstoration  of  the  death  penalty.  The  gov-  brating  with  enthusiasm  the  hundredth  an- 
emment  has  committed  itself  to  the  enact-  niversary  of  the  Oporto  uprising  against  the 
ment  of  these  measures  into  law,  but  is  pro-  French.  The  birth  of  a  second  son  to  the 
cecding  with  great  caution  in  order  not  to  Spanish  royal  pair  has  recalled  the  attention 
go  more  rapidly  than  public  opinion.  To  all  of  the  world  to  that  interesting  Iberian  coun- 
of  these  measures  there  is  very  strong  and  in  try.  The  new  ro\'al  baby,  who  was  born 
some  cases  organized  opposition.  By  the  on  June  22,  was  christened  Jaime  Leopoldo 
purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  the  repub-  Alejandro  Isabelino  Enrique  Alberto  Alfonso 
lie  becomes  owner  of  one-fifth  of  the  railway  Victor  Juan  Pedro  Pablo  Maria.  Americans 
mileage  within  its  borders.  This  particular  will  be  interested  also  to  learn  that  General 
s^-stem,  comprising  3100  miles  of  track,  had  Weyler,  formerly  Spanish  Captain-General 
been  operated  so  inefficiently,  and  so  much  of  Cuba,  has  at  last  finished  his  voluminous 
corruption  had  been  evident  in  its  manage-  memoirs  of  the  Cuban  war.  The  book,  it  is 
ment,  that  the  Premier,  taking  advantage  of  expected,  will  be  published  before  the  end 
the  authority  vested  in  the  government  by  of  the  present  year,  and  the  Spanish  journals 
law  to  purchase  railroads,  carried  the  meas-  are  predicting  that  it  will  make  some  sensa- 
ure,  though  with  difficulty,  through  both  tional  disclosures, 
houses  of  Parliament.  M.  Clemenceau  de- 
nied that  the  ministry  or  he  himself  are  par-  Progress  Immediately  after  the  summer 
tisans  of  state  ownership.  He  maintains,  m  adjournment  of  the  Russian 
however,  that  in  self-defense  and  for  the  pub-  "**"*•  Duma,  on  July  11,  Dr.  Komia- 
lic  good  a  mismanaged  public  utility  such  as  kov,  the  president,  was  received  in  audience 
the  Western  Railway  must  be  taken  over  by  by  the  Czar.  The  monarch  expressed  satis- 
the  state.  It  is  believed  that  the  Premier  faction  with  Parliament's  work,  even  approv- 
will  use  the  fact  of  this  purchase  to  compel  ing  the  rejection  by  the  Duma  of  the  gov- 
the  other  non-state  railways  to  adopt  meth-  ernment's  naval  scheme,  saying  that  the  peo- 
ods  of  working  similar  to  those  used  by  the  pie's  representatives  were  right  in  demanding 
state-owned  lines.  "  Security  against  abuses "  a  complete  program  before  passing  the 
is  the  Premier's  watchword  in  the  railroad  budj^t.  His  \Iajesty  sympathized  with  Par- 
problem«  liament's  championship  of  the  univcrsitv  stu- 
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dents  and  declared  himself 
as  on  the  whole  satisfled 
with  the  way  the  thin! 
Duma  has  conducted  the 
public  business.  Just  be- 
fore adjouming  the  Duma 
passed  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of 
$46,000,000  for  the  war 
budget,  sanctioning,  also, 
tentativel}',  the  depart- 
ment's program  for  the- 
expenditure  of  a  further 
$100,000,000  next  year. 
The  items  included  in  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  are  the 
construction  of  fortifica- 
tions of  Vtadivostot  and 
the  building  of  the  Amur 
Railway.  On  the  whole, 
despite    the    assertions    of  the 

competent    observers    that         (i^niiinB  from  Hi 
the  internal  administration  kidk  and 

of  the  empire  is  still  verj* 
bad,  and  despite  the  high  average  of  execu- 
tions, the  western  world  is  disposed  to  agree 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign 
Miiiister,  when,  in  reply  to  some  criticism  of 
King  Edward's  recent  visit  to  the  Czar,  he 
declared  in  Parliament: 

Is  the  system  of  Rovernment  in  Russia  get- 
ling  better  or  is  it  getting  worse?  I  say,  wilh 
full  knowledge  of  the  reports  which  we  have 
been  receiving  for  the  last  two  years,  that  the 
system  of  government  has  been  getting  emphat- 
ically better.  And  the  evidence  is  there.  There 
is  ii  Duma  in  Russia  to-day.  The  complain*  is 
that  it  is  not  elected  on  a  democratic  franchise. 
How  loiig  has  this  House  been  electefl  on  a 
democratic  franchise?  Within  my  lifetime  the 
change  has  come  to  what  we  should  now  call  a 
democratic  franchise.  .\re  there  no  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  of  hi^i  standing  whose  Parlia- 
ments are  not  elected  on  a  democratic  franchise? 
You  can  easily  find  other  instances.  Three  years 
ago  in  Russia  there  was  no  Duma,  constitution, 
or  Parliament  of  this  kind.  There  is  to-day  a 
Duma  which,  even  if  it  be  not  on  a  detno- 
e  franchise,  -criticises  the  govi 


refuse 


and  "Ts  composed  of  different  parties,  some  n: 
them  advanced  parties,  and  many  opposed  to  thf 
govenuuent. 


nn  Fltrt 


When  Rear-Admiral  Sperr^'s 
(teet  anchors  in  the  fine  harbor  of 
Auckland,  Nciv  Zealand,  on  Au- 
gust 9.  it  will  have  begun  its  homeward  voy- 
age very  appropriately  by  making  the  first 
port  of  call  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. The  entertainment  of  our  sailormen 
by  the  New  Zealand  port  and  their  reception 


RUSSIAN    FOVAL    FAMILY   AT   REVAL, 

>  ySFht  Blamlarl  on  Ihe  orcasloD  of  tbP  vlall  of  I'.if 
livrra  of  Knittaiid  lo  ItiiHHia.  Lnle  In  June.) 

later  by  the  Australian  cities  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  will  direct  the  attention  of  Amer- 
icans to  Britain's  vast  possessions  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  tlie  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  tlie  past  decade  by  the  people  of  our 
own  speech  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Next  month  we  hope  to  publish  a  brief  arti- 
cle pointing  out  the  claims  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  upon  the  interest  of  the  world, 
and  in  one  of  our  "  Leading  Articles  "  in 
this  issue  we  describe  Sydney's  recent  progress 
in  commerce  and  wealth.  The  fleet  left  San 
Francisco  on  July  7,  according  to  schedule, 
and  arrived  on  time  at  fionolulu  on  July  16. 
After  their  welcome  at  Sydney  the  ships  will 
proceed  to  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  ofllicial  functions  there 
will  include  a  dinner  to  the  senior  officers 
of  the  fleet  on  August  29  by  Governor  Car- 
michael,  of  Victoria;  a  dinner  in  Parliament 
House  by  the  Commonwealth  government  on 
August  30,  and  a  reception  to  the  admirals 
and  officers  of  the  visiting  fleet  by  the  state 
government  in  the  exhibition  building  on 
September  2.  From  Australian  waters  the 
ships  go  to  Jap.in. 

chantrof  '"  recording  the  results  of  the 
uimHryfn  Japanese  elections  of  May  15  this 
"""'  magazine  announced  the  narrow 
victory  of  Premier  Salonji,  but  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  his  continuance  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  The  election,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  gave  the  Saionji  cabinet  but  a  very  brief 
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renewal  of  life, — only  two  months.  On  July 
■  4  the  names  of  the  reorganized  body  were 
announced  as  follows 

Premier — ^larquis  Katsura,  combining  also 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

Secretary  of  Home  Affairs — Baron  Hirata. 

Foreign  Secretary — Count  Komura,  now  Am- 
bassador to  England.  Until  Count  Komura's  re- 
turn Viscount  Terauchi  will  act  in  his  stead. 

Department  of  Justice — Viscount  Okabc. 

Department  of  Education — Mr,  Komatsubara. 

Communications — Baron  Goto,  president  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce — Baron  Oura. 

The  heads  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments will  not  be  changed.  General  Ter- 
auchi retains  the  war  portfolio.  The  changes 
in  the  ministry  are  really  a  matter  of  indi- 
viduals, not  of  policies.  The  Seiyukai,  or 
National  party,  has  really  been  strengthened 
before  the  country,  and  Marquis  Katsura's 
return  to  power  must  be  taken  as  a  personal 
vindication  of  that  statesman  rather  than  as  a 
change  in  principle.  Katsura  was  Premier 
during  the  war  with  Russia. 

r*.  laiHi  '^^  questions  of  finance,  re- 
<j/»T'*»  trenchment  Jn  armaments,  and 
emigration  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  most  pressing  problems  before  the 
Tokio  government.  Katsura's  return  to 
otfitt  is  really  a  triumph  of  the  aged  Marquis 
Yam^ta,  whose  ideas  and  policies  dictated 
the  course  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Al- 
though, as  intimated,  the  problem  of  retrench- 
ment in  military  expenses  will  press  for  set- 
tlement, it  does  not  seem  likely,  in  view  of 
Katsura's  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 
that  there  will  be  any  change  in  thi 


aHng  Exactly   what    has   happened   in 

Persia  the  outside  world  does  not 

know.     Conflicting  reports  of  al- 

litary    ternate  progressive  and  reactionary  triumphs. 


polic)' of  the  government.     Indeed,  Katsura    however,  agree  in  these  main  points:    Ever 
IS  a  much  more  energetic  pro-militarist  than    since  two  years  ago,  when  the  present  Shah, 
Saionii,although  he  has  publicly  declared  him-    who  is  a  rather  weak    and   irresolute  man, 
wlf  in  favor  of   retrenchment.     It  will   be    granted  the  people  a  Parliament   (called  by 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of  Japa- 
nese politics  during  the  next  few  months  as 
the  new  Premier  discloses  his  policy  with  re- 
cord to  army  extension.     The  business  in- 
terttts  of  the  empire  and  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  will  probably  have  to  bear  an 
incrrjsftl  burden  of  taxation,  although  they 
are  now  taxed   to   the  breaking  point.      A 
significant  announcement  was  made  early  in 
July  by  the  Japanese  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
PAing.    He  was  instructed  by  his  govrrn- 
ment  to  notify  the  Chinese  authorities  that 
Japan  will  not  oppose  the  development  of 
Qiinese  territory    in    Manchuria.      On    the 
™)tn)[y,  she  will  assist   in   that  work  and 
olftr  no  objection  to  railroad 
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the  Persians  a  Mejliss),  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  power 
of  this  body  extended.  Successive  changes  of 
ministiy  have  followed  rapidly,  the  Parlia- 
ment charging  the  ministers  with  using  arbi- 
trary power.  Finally  some  months  ago  a  list 
of  alleged  breaches  of  the  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  the  Shah  asked  to  correct  them 
in  order  to  restore  public  confidence.  The 
monarch,  however,  declared  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  constitutiori,  and  charged  the 
leaders  of  Parliament  with  conspiring  against 
the  throne.  It  seems  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  led  by  the  priests,  are  with  the 
Mejliss  and  against  the  throne.  The  mon- 
arch, however,  has  organized  a  strong  body 
of  Cossacks,  commanded  by  Russian  officers 
and  (it  is  intimated)  directed  and  paid  for 
from  St.  Petersburg, 


Late  in  June  the  Shah  sent  troops 
to  the  Parliament  House  to  arrest 
runiomtn..  ^j-j^j^  ailcged  cottsp  1  rato rs .  Par- 
liament refused  to  surrender  these,  and  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  resulting  finally  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Parliament  House  by  cossacks  and  the 
loss  of  nearly  2000  lives.  The  Shah  then  dis- 
solved Parliament,  and  at  latest  reports  quiet 
reigned  in  Teheran,  the  capital,  although 
there  was  further  rioting  at  Tabriz  and  other 
cities.  The  separation  of  Persia  into  Russian 
and  British  spheres  of  influence  has  been  rec- 
ognized ever  since  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment. Considerable  restiveness,  however, 
has  become  evident  in  British  diplomatic  cir- 
cles and  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
itself  over  what  British  Liberals  are  calling 
Russian  bad  faith  in  the  Persian  Shah's  con- 
flict with  his  people.  Whether  or  not,  as  is 
reported,  King  Edward  and  the  Czar  dis- 
cussed the  Persian  matter  at  their  recent 
Revat  meeting,  It  would  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  St.  Petersburg  and  London  are 
in  complete  understanding  in  the  matter. 
And  }■«  this  does  not  prevent  popular  sym- 
pathy in  Great  Britain  from  being  entirely 
with  the  Persian  revolutionists. 


extent  a  combination  of  the  other  two  models. 
The  aeroplane  of  Henri  Farman,  the  French 
aeronaut,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  made 
a  record  in  the  south  of  France  on  July  6  by 
flying  for  more  than  eleven  miles,  at  a  height 
of  twenty-two  feet  above  the  earth,  remain- 
ing in  the  air  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
There  has  been  a  number  of  noteworthy 
achievements  with  the  dirigible  balloon,  the 
form  which  is  now  being  experimented  with 
by  the  war  departments  of  America  and  a 
number  of  European  countries.  On  July  4 
an  interesting  test  race  of  these  craft  started 
from  Chicago,  The  Fielding-San  Antonio 
balloon,  after  twenty-four  hours  in  the  air 
in  variable  winds,  landed  at  West  ShefiEonl, 
Quebec,  having  covered  in  that  time  a  dis- 
tance of  825  miles. 


ntTMamf 

Ztpptlln. 


Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin, 
however,  the  German  aeronaut, 
with  his  airship  has  secured  the 
supremacy  in  the  actual  mastery  of  the  air. 
On  July  I  this  great  air  vessel  (a  cigar- 
shaped  craft  over  400  feet  long  and  49  feet 
at  its  greatest  width)  left  its  "  garage"  at 
Fried richsha fen  on  the  German  shore  of 
Lake  Constance  and  immediately  rose  to  a 


Pntnnin  ^^^  conquest  of  the  air  goes  on 
*M?3/'"'  ^P^*^^-  During  the  past  two  or 
three  months  there  have  been 
more  successful  experiments  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion, probably,  than  in  the  world's  entire  his- 
tory before  that  time.  These  triumphs  have 
been  made  by  all  of  the  three  principal  forms 
of  air-navigating  machines, — the  aeroplane.  ""'" 
or  flying-machine  proper;  the  dirigible  bal-  rcniai" 
ioon,  and  the  airship,  which  is  to  a  certain    the  Poi 
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height  of  lOOO  feet,  attaining  later  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  over  2500  feet.  It  sailed  over 
the  lake,  then  turned  into  Switzerland, 
crossed  four  of  the  cantons,  performed  cer- 
tain evolutions  at  the  command  of  its  steers- 
man over  the  city  of  Lucerne,  circumnavi- 
gated above  Lake  Lucerne,  and  then  retraced 
its  course  to  Lake  Constance,  returning  and 
gliding  into  its  shed  without  a  jar.  The 
voyape,  which  was  under  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Count  von  Zeppelin  himself,  lasted 
over  twelve  hours  and  covered  a  total  dis- 
tance of  more  than  250  miles.  Besides  the 
master,  the  balloon  had  as  passengers  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Wirtcmberp,  and  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men.  Count  Zeppelin's  success 
has  set  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
thinking  what  might  happen  with  a  machine 
like  this  in  case  of  war.  Diplomacy  has  al- 
ready begun  to  give  itself  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  aerial  navigation.  Indeed,  it  is 
announced  from  London  that  the  British 
War  Offce  and  Admiralty  are  convinced 
that  Zeppelin's  triumph  has  "  actuallv  threat- 
ened England's  inviolability'."  The  fact  thai 
Count  Zeppelin  is  a  German,  that  the  Berlin 
jiovernment  appropriated  Jicxj.ooo  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  experiments,  and  that  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  sent  the  aeronaut  an  enthusiastic 
personal  telegram  complimentinpr  him  on  his 
triumph  has  not  added  to  the  sense  of  security 
in  the  British  mind. 

»v  Ati  0/  dunng  the  summer  in  (jreat 
paeiiamtM.  jj^itain  Is  at  least  an  hour  late 
seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  Englishmen,  and  to  remedy  this  there  is 
under  consideration  by  Parliament  a  "  Day- 
light Saving  "  bill,  which  has  already  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  it.  This  bill, 
which  was  introduced  last  February,  has  pro- 
voked much  discussion  in  both  business  and 
scientific  circles,  as  it  aims  to  alter  the  habits 
of  the  people  by  a  change  of  the  time-stand- 
ard during  the  summer  months.  It  provides 
for  setting  forward  the  clocks  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  twenty  minutes  on  each  of  the 
four  Surdaj-s  in  April,  and  then  hack  airain 
a  corresponding  amount  on  each  of  the  four 
Sundays  in  September,  the  effect  being  a  gain 
of  eighty  minutes  for  the  clock  iivcr  the  sun 
durin]^  the  summer  months.  In  this  way  it 
is  claimed  that  the  hours  of  business  would 
be  better  accommodated  to  the  hours  of  sun- 
light and  there  nould  be  a  great  saving  in 
daylight,  in  addition  of  course  to  the  saving 


in  the  expense  of  artificial  illumination.  The 
idea,  in  short,  is  \o  have  offices  now  opening 
at  10  o'clock  open  at  8.40,  but  so  to  change 
the  clocks  that  the  usual  time  would  be  indi- 
cated. The  advocates  of  the  measure  call 
attention  to  the  great  hygienic  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  working  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
day,  and  the  mote  even  distribution  of  sun- 
light »iver  the  woking-day,  as  well  as  the 
increased  economy  in  gas  and  electricity-.  Of 
course  no  change  in  the  hours  of  labor  so 
far  as  the  length  of  a  working-day  is  in- 
volved, but  the  innovation  is  so  radical  that 
it  has  aroused  expressions  of  opinion  from 
all  classes  of  society,  especially  the  electric- 
light  and  gas  companies. 

Some  "^^  *''P  seems  one  to  be  taken 
0/  tht  tather  by  social  action  than  by 
legislation,  and  the  argument  is 
advanced  that  the  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  workers,  such  as  clerks,  rather  than  for 
the  more  strenuous  toilers,  such  as  farm  la- 
borers, factory  employees,  dock  and  railway 
hands,  who  from  necessity  if  not  from  choice 
are  compelled  to  use  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  at  present,  if  not  in  actual   work 
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at  least  in  going  to  or  preparing  for  it.   The  care.    Anticipating  the  opportunities  for  dis- 

natural  reply  to  the  reformers,  of  course,  is  order  and  license  when  the  American  fleet 

that  the  British  should  follow  the  example  reaches  Yokahoma  in  October,  the  associa- 

of  Continental  Europe  and  India  and  adjust  tions  of  that  port  and  of  Tokio  have  been 

their  business  and  social  affairs  with  due  re-  circulating  a  petition  against  allowing  Geisha 

gard   to  the  sun.     Accordingly,   Sir   David  dances  and  sake  or  other  strong  drink  at  the 

Gill,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  suggests  that,  entertainments  for  the  men.     The  idea  has 

instead    of   changing    the    time,    the    people  already   received    hearty   endorsement    from 

of  their  own  will  change  their  habits,  and  several  influential  Japanese  and  Americans, 

that  a  beginning  be  made  by  having  the  Bank  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  imperial 

of  England  open  at  9  a,  m.  from  April  i  to  authorities  will  heed  the  petition  and  issue 

the  end  of  September,  instead  of  at  10,  as  is  the  necessary  regulations, 
customary.      Such   an   example  of    necessity 

would  be  followed  by  the  business  establish-  studying  and  ^^  ^^^  interest  of  the  immigrants, 

ments  of  the  city  and  would  soon  be  taken  fiaing  the    also,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  exerted 

up   by  manufacturers  and    other  employers  '"'"  *''"''  *    itself  nobly.   The  problem  of  the 

throughout  the  country.  •  immigrant  has  become  especially  acute  in  the 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  so  many  igno- 

And        -^^  opposing  such  a  progressive  rant  foreigners  work  in  the  mines  and  facto- 

Some       step  there  is  the  somewhat  unique  ries.     In  a  large  degree  they  have  remained 

^'    *"**'     spectacle  of  British  scientists,  es-  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  and 

pecially  the  astronomers,  rallying  in  defense  have  seen  only  the  worst  phases  of  American 

of  the  present  standard   time  and  calendar  political  and  social  life.     The  Pennsylvania 

and  condemning  any  disturbance  of  standard  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  realizing  the  magnitude  of  the 

time  either  in  general  or  in  its  use  by  Great  task,  has  had  a  special  commission  at  work 

Britain.    For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  to  study  this  subject.     Investigations  were 

standard  time  for  the  entire  world  is  based  made  by  Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  who  has  an  ex- 

upon  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  most  pert  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  mining 

civilized  countries  employ  time  which  differs  regions  of  the  State.     Some  months  ago  it 

from  that  of  Greenwich  by  an  even  hour,  was  decided  that  Dr.  Edward  A.   Steincr, 

England    takes    great    pride    in    being    the  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

source  of  universal   time,  and  consequently  immigrants  of  every  race,  should  head  an  ex- 

any  attack  on  the  integrity  or  the  principle  of  pedition  of  American  young  men  to  study  the 

standard  time,  which  for  the  facilitating  of  problem  abroad,  to  get  a  viewpoint  of  the 

all  forms  of  business  is  a  demonstrated  sue-  immigrant,  to  know  something  about  his  his- 

cess,  would  come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  tory,  and  above  all  to  study  as  far  as  possible 

from  England.    To-day  the  time  of  a  cable-  his   languag'e.     Dr.   Steiner  sailed   early    in 

gram,  no  matter  from  how  distant  a  point  June  as  the  director  of  this  expedition.    The 

it  is  transmitted,  can  be  understood  immedi-  men  are  now  traveling,  chiefly  afoot,  through 

ately,  and  a  man  may  traverse  the  world  over  the  whole  immigrant  territory,  living  among 

without  changing  the  minute  hand   of  his  the  peasants  and  trying  to  keep  themselves  in 

watch.     Sir  David  Gill  writes  that  "If  the  touch  with  the  people  who  make  up  such  a 

new  so-called  *  British  time  *  proposed  by  the  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 

bill  is  introduced,  this  world-wide  agreement  vania.    The  young  men  will  be  gone  a  year, 

will  be  upset  and  the  intercommunication  of  and  upon  their  return  they  will  take  up  social 

the  world  will  be  thrown  into  con  fusion. '*  work  among  the  immigrants  and  endeavor  to 

bring  them  in  touch  with  the  best  there  is  in 

f  *     ^1     .A  great  deal  of  credit  and  respect  American  social  and  religious  life.     Consid- 

Inttrnatlontu    ,     *\          ,       xr              i*  >r      »      r^^     •  •          i                               •    •                    i_       •         • 

Work  of  the    is  due  the  Young  Men  s  Chris-  ering  the  many  outgivings  on  the  immigra- 

r.  M,  C.  A,    ^j^^  Association   for  its  effective  tion  "  problem,"   it  is  a  singular  fact   that 

work  in  the  cause  of  public  morality  and  this  is  practically  the  first  definite  effort  to 

progress  the  world  over.    The  young  Ameri-  meet  the  situation  fairly  and  cope  with  it  in 

can  especially  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  its  a  reasonable  and  scientific  spirit. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNUBNT— AUERICAN. 

June  23. — Georgia  Ueinixrats  select  uiiin- 
-•■trucicd  (leleK^tes  to  Denver  and  nominate 
J'.istph  M.  Brown  for  Governor,  ratifying  the 
[>rtinaries  of  June  4,... The  Louisiana  Senate, 
liy  a  vote  of  Ji  to  rg,  passes  the  Locke  Anti- 
Racitig  bill  prohibiting  all  forms  of  race  gani' 
hiing,  the  bill  having  already  been  passed  by  the 

June  25.— Iowa  Democrats  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fred  E.  White,  the  primary  candidate  for 

Jinie  27. — In  the  Tennessee  Democratic  pri- 
maries. Gov,  Malcolm  R,  Patterson  defeats  ex- 
L'riiled  Stales  Senator  E.  W.  Carmack  for  the 
iiiiniination  to  the  governorship  by  a  majority  of 
7500;  Governor  Patterson  represents  local  op- 
tion and  cx-Senator  Carmack  StLile-wide  pro- 
hibition. 

June  a9.^Nonh  Carolina  Democrats  nominate 
CongrcMman  William  WaltomKitchin  for  Gov- 
ernor and  instruct  their  delegates  to  Denver  for 

William   J.   Bryan The   Louisiana   Assembly 

passes  the  Shattuck-Gay  bill  for  a  higher  license, 

June  3a — A  jury  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  by  direction  of  the  courl,  throws  out  Wil- 
liam R,  Hearst's  charges  of  fraudulent  miscount 
in  the  mayoralty  election  of  1905  and  declares 
McClellan  elected  by  a  plurality  of  2791,  being  a 
net  gain  of  863  for  Hearst, , ,  ,Thc  close  of  the 
tiscal  year  finds  a  deficit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  approximately  S^,<'oo/x»  compared 
with  a  surplus  one  year  ago  of  more  than  $84,- 
000.000.  ...Wilham  H.  Taft  completes  his  last 
day's  scn'ice  as  Secretary  of  War,,,, The  ap- 
pointment of  W,  Cameron  Forbes  to  be  vice- 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  announced 
at  Washington. .,  ,Maine  Republicans  nominate 
Ktrt  M,  Fernalds  for  Cover-      


Jnly  I, — Montana  Demo- 
crats instruct  their  Denver 
Oi-legatlon  for  Bryan. .,  ,Gen. 
Luke  F.,  Wright  takes  the 
oath  of  otlice  a-t  Secretary  of 
War.  succeeding  William  H. 
Taft. . .  .Vermont      Repuhhc- 

Geiirge  A.  Prouty  for  Cover 

July  2. — President  Roose- 
vtlt  appoints  Col.  William  L, 
Marshall  chief  of  engineers 
of  the  army. 

July  6,— President  Roose- 
velt appoints  Milton  D,  Piirdy 
Tniteil  States  district  judae 
ti>  iucceed  Judge  Lochren,  of 
Minnesota, 

July  7,—- The  Democratic 
National  Convention  ^lc^■l^ 
at  Denver  and  a  d  o  p  t  '^ 
resoltitions  of  respect  to   the 


o  Jul)/  to,  I90S.) 

memory      of      Grover      Cleveland President 

Roosevelt  directs  an  inquiry  Into  the  protest  of 
New  England  manufacturers  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  In  the  purchase  of  khaki  uni- 
forms for  the  army. 

July  8, — In  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Denver  a  demonstration  lasting  an  hour 
and  twenty-eight  minutes  follows  the  mention  of 
W,  J,  Br)ans  name The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Committee  elects 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock  chairman,  George  R.  Shel- 
don treasurer,  and  Arthur  I.  Vorys  manager  of 
the  Ohio  campaign. 

July  la— William  J,  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and 
John  W,  Kcm,  of  Indiana,  are  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Denver. 

July  14.— The  Democratic  National  Committee 
adopts  a  campaign-fund  publicity  plan  suggested 
by  the  candidates, 

]a\y  15, — Maine  Democrats  nominate  Obadiah 
Gardmer  for  Governor. 

July  16, — The  Prohibitionist  National  Conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  Ohio,  nominates  Eugene  W. 
Chafin,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  A,  S.  Wat- 
kins,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President, 

July  r8,— Candidate  Taft  declares  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  will  not  accept 
campaign  contributions  from  corporations. 

July  20. — The  national  monetary  commission 
meets  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  1. 


POLITICS  A 


3  GOVERNMENT— PORBIQN. 


Jane  21, — A  great  demonstration  for  womi 

suffrage  is  held  in  Hyde  Park.  London Nin 

teen  persons  are  sentenced  to   death  by  com 
martial  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
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June  23. — A  resohition  in  favor  of  the  union    representative Japan     withdraws     opposition 

of   South    Africa    is   carried    in   the   Transvaal  to    the    construction    of   the    Hsin-Min-Tun    & 

Legislative  Assembly.  Fakomen   Railway,  and  promises  to  aid  China 

June  24.— A  heated  debate  on   Congo  affairs  »"  the  development  of  Manchuria, 

takes  place    in   the   Belgian    Parliament.  ..  .The  June   24. — The  sQhoolship   Nautilus,  the  first 

Russian  Senate  decides  that  the  members  of  the  Spanish   war   vessel   to   visit   Havana   since  the 

Constitutional    Democrats    and    other    unrecog-  Spanish-American   War,  arrives  in  that  harbor 

nized  parties  cannot  hold  offices  in  the  zemstvos  and  is  warmly  welcomed, 

or  municipal  councils.  June  29.— The  United  States  War  Department 

June  26. — The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  155  orders  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  to  preserve 

to   118,  passes  the  bill   to  buy  and  operate  the  order  and  prevent  any  violation  of  the  neutrality 

Western  Railway The  Shah  of  Persia  issues  laws. 

a  proclamation  declaring  martial  law A  con-  June  30.— The  British  Foreign  Office  refuses 

gress   on  the  civil   rights  and  the   suffrage   for  to  surrender  to  the  Persian  authorities  the  refu- 

women  is  opened  in  Paris The  new  session  gees  at  the  legation  at  Teheran  and  protests  to 

of  both  houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  is  opened.  the   Shah    of    Persia   against   the    stationing   of 

June  27.— The  Shah  of  Persia  issues  a  rescript  troops  near  its  buikling. 

dissolving    Parliament The    Council    of    the  July  5.— Dutch  colonists  petition   their   home 

Russian  Empire,  by  a  large  majority,  votes  the  government  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about 

four  battleships  refused  by  the  Duma.  improved  relations  with  Venezuela. 

June  28.— Municipal  elections  in  Panama  and  July  8.— Nicaraguan  troops  are  ordered  to  aid 
Colon  result  in  a  victory  for  the  partisans  of  the  Honduran  Government  to  put  down  rebel- 
General  Obaldia....A  mass-meeting  of  Repub-  lion. 

licans  in  Lisbon  demands  a  vigorous  investiga-  j^,,.  9._The  Venezuelan  Charge  d' Affaires  in 

tion  of  the  advances  of  money  to  the  royal  fam-  Washington  is  recalled  by  President  Castro,  thus 

ily  and  the  alleged  misuse  of  public  funds  in  the  completely  severing  diplomatic  relations  between 

reign  of  King  Carlos.  th^  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

June  50.-7The  Russian  Duma  votes  $46,000,-  j^iy    u.— Hon<turas   and   Nicaragua   institute 

000  for  military  needs  and  tentatively  approves  g^j^g  before  the  Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 

another  loan  of  $100,000,00  for  the  period   of  ^.^^  sig^^inst  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  charging 

1909- II.  ^hg    defendant    countries    with    promoting    the 

July  I. — Gen.  Ramon  Caceres  takes  the  oath  revolution  in  Honduras  and  aiding  Nicaraguan 

of  office  as  President  of  Santo  Domingo.  refugees. 

July  4. — Rirardo   Arias,   the   Constitutionalist  July  18.— President  Fallieres,  of  France,  starts 

leader   in  Panama,   resigns  as   a   candidate   for  on  a  trip  to  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

the  presidency The  Russian  ministrv'  decides  way. 

to  present  in  the  Duma  a  bill  providing  for  work-  j^jy    i9._China    appoints    the    Governor*  of 

ingmens     insurance. ..  .The    Japanese     cabinet  Mukden  province  to  visit  the  United  States  and 

formally  resigns.  thank   the   Government    for   the   restoration   of 

July  5. — The  Paraguayan  revolutionists,  hav-  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity, 

ing   overthrown    the    government,    appoint    Dr.  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Emiliano  Gonzale  Naveiro  President. 

July  ii.-The  Russian  Duma  adjourns.  J^."^^  21.-A  bomb  is  thrown  into  a  train  at  a 

•i  /             ^  .         T     •    T^                 /-..    ij-      •  station  near  Calcutta,  India;  three  persons  arc 

July    12.— Senor    Jose    Domingo    Obaldia    is  severely   injured. ..  .Four   new   cases  of  plague 

elected  President  of  Panama  by  a  large  vote  . . .  3^^  reported  at  Port-of-Spain. 

The   Emperor   of   Japan   summons   Count  Kat-  j           ^     x:^     a     '      r^\  •                           ^    j 

sura  to  diTcuss  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  J""?  22.--Floods   m    China   cause   great    de- 

_  ,  _,       ^        t     T^    1-  J-  struction    of     crops Leon     Delagrange,    the 

July    13.— The    French    Parliament    adjourns,  French  aeronaut,  makes  an  aeroplane  record  by 

leaving  the  bills  for  an  income  tax,  old-age  pen-  flyj^g  ^  distance  of  eighteen  kilometers  (a  little 

sions.  and  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  ,„ore  than  eleven  miles)  in  sixteen  and  one-half 

until  the  next  session.  minutes. ..  .Fire    destroys    a    great  part   of    the 

July  14. — A  hundred  persons  are  arrested  in  business  section  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec;  the 

Russian  Poland  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Czar    loss  is  estimated  at  oyer  $1,000,000 A  second 

Nicholas.  son  is  born  to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain The 

July  18.— Gen.  Osman   Pacha,   Turkish   com-  torpedo  laboratory  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  naval 

mander  at  Monastir,  is  assassinated  by  an  officer  training  station  is  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of 

connected  with  the  **  Young  Turkey  "  movement,    chemicals Twenty- four  members  of  the  ma- 

july  19.— The  King  of  Servia  provides  for  the  "»la  paper  combination  are  fined  $2000  each  for 

formation  of  a  coalition  ministry.  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  ,    ^iT.  ^^- ~  ^M    f '^  ^t'"'^',"''   /^"^^"'    ^^JT^^ 

Laboratories  at  Oxford,  hnnland,  are  opened. .. . 

June  21. — The  European  powers  agree  to  send  Mr.    Clark-Kennedy,    an    Englishman,    is    cap- 

a  warship  to  'Tangier  to  protect  the  lives  and    tured  by  Moors  and  a  ransom  is  demanded 

property  of  foreigners.  'The    Spanish    steamship    Larachc    is    sunk    off 

June  23.— Because  of  the  failure  of  the  United  Xiniiela  :  thirty-five  persons  are  lost. 

States    to    obtain    satisfaction    from    President  June   24, — \   thanksgiving  service   is  held   in 

Castro  of  various  claims,  the   Secretary  of  the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London,  in  connection  with 

American   Legation  in   Venezuela   leaves   Cara-  the   Pan-Anglican   Congress :  the  thank-offering 

cas,  where  there  is  now  no  American  diplomatic  fund  amounts  to  $1,666.040. ..  .'The  new  French 
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stecrable  war  balloon  RepubtiqHc  makes  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  near  Nanlcs. 

June  26. —  Tile  funeral  of  cx-President  Grover 

Ocveland  is  held  at  Princeton.  N.  J Fifteen 

persons  are  killed  and  270  injured  in  a  collision 
of  trains  on  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  Railway, 
India. ..  ,ln  the  race  for  schooners  at  Kiel,  Ger* 
many,  the  Hamburg  wins,  the  Meteor,  with  Em- 
peror  William  at  the  helm,  being  second A 

monument  in  meraorj-  of  Ihc  late  Senator  Hoar 
is  unveiled  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jviiif  27.^Thc  business  quarter  of  Frederiks- 
«tad.  Norway,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  M. — In  a  wreck  of  the  Winnipeg  express 
of  the  Canadian  Facilic  line  in  Ontario,  Canada, 

seventeen   persons   are   hurt,    two    fatally A 

bonih  explosion  in  Barcelona  kills  a  policeman. 
....The  ninth  biennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  meets  in  Bos- 
June  2g. — Count  Zeppelin's  airship,  in  a  flight 
over  Lake  Constance,  remains  in  the  air  six 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  at  an  average  speed 
of  thirty-four  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.... 
The  balloon  Cognac,  owned  by  the  Swiss  Aero 
Qub,  succeeds  in  crossing  the  Alps The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  begins  its  annual 
convention  at  Cleveland. ..  .Plans  for  a  sixty- 
two  slory  building  in  New  York  City  are  filed 
by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

June  .».— Mr.'i.  Phillip  N,  Moore,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  elected  president  of  the   General  Federation 

of  Women's  Clubs The  International  Council 

(if  Congregational  Churches  meets  in  Edinburgh. 
July  I,— Count  Zeppelin  breaks  the  world's 
record  for  airship  flight,  remaining  in  the  air 
Iwelve  hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty-four 
miles. ....\  receiver  is  appointed  for  the  Nor- 
folk k  Southern  Railroad  on  petition  of  the 
Tnist  Company  of  America  joined  by  the  rail- 
road....The  death  sentence  of  Harry  Orchard 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  ex-Governor 
Sieimenberg.  of  Idaho,  is  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment 

July  J,— .^bout  300  miners  are  killed  as  the  re- 
sult ol  a  gas  explosion  in  the  Rikovski  mine, 
Ru'"ii,...The  Ruis,  at  one  time  the  leading 
Uhtfnl  newspaper  of  Russia,  suspends  publica- 
tion because  of  financial  difficulties. 

Julv  i.—K  mine  explosion  at  Las  Esperan- 
zas,  Jlexico,  imprisons  twenty  men ....  Fire  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  of  fireworks  in  a  Qcveland 
?tore  causes  the  death  of  seven  persons. 

Wy  S,— One-third  of  the  city  of  Port-au- 
Princf,  Haiti,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

July  6,— Nearly  sofloo  mill  employees  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  return  to  work Henri  Far- 
man's  aeroplane  wins  the  prize  of  $jooo  offerei'. 
W  M.  .^rmengaud  for  a  trip  lasting  fifteen  min- 
utes— K  papal  document  is  issued  making  im- 
potant  changes  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
clwcfi....The  United  Mine  "Vorkers  of  Amer- 
i«call  a  strike  of  all  union  miners  in  Alabama. 
■;...N'ine  deaths  are  recorded   from  the  heat   in 

Xtw  York   City Commander   Peary'.s   Arctic 

ship,  the  Roosevelt,  starts  on  a  North  Pole  ex- 

l^iitioa 

.  July  7. — German  cars  win  the  first  three  places 

in  the  automobile   race  for  the  Grand   Prix  at 

Dieppe., ..Fifteen    battleships    of    the    Atlantic 


fleet  sail  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  on 
the  trip  around  the  world  ;  the  Nebraska  is  de- 
tained at  Quarantine  by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  on  board. 

July  8. — Fire  on  the  water  front  of  East  Bos- 
ton causes  ,1  loss  estimated  at  more  than  %3fxxi,- 

July  9. — Fourteen  lives  arc  lost  by  the  col- 
lapse of^  a  new  bridge  building  over  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne.  ,.  .The  directors  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  declare  a  dividend  at  the  full 
dividend  rate A   successful  test  of  wireless 


telephony  is  made  between  New  York  City  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

July  10. — The  Cunarder  Lusitania  becomes  the 
first  iS-knot  steamer  on  the  Atlantic,  having 
made  an  average  speed  for  the  western  trip  of 
25.01  knots,  and  having  also  made  a  single  day's 
run  of  64,1  knots.  ..  .Paris  conirai'tors  vote  to 
order  a  general   lockout,  owing  to   strikes  and 

boycotts  by   workingnien Seven  persons   are 

killed  and  nine  injured  in  a  railroad  collision  in 
Alberta.  Western  Canada. . ,  .The  Brooklyn  sing- 
ers visiting  Germany  arc  received  by  the  Cmwn 
Prince  and  Princess  at  Potsdam. 

July  II.— The  "all  big  gun"  bittle-ihip,  the 
South  Carolina,  is  l.tiinched  at  Philadelphia. 
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(The  Rt.  Rfv.  Henrj  C,  Pottef,  who  dl«i  on  JuIt 
21.  wu  [wrbBpB  the  most  oldol;  known  blHbop  of 
the  American  Eplacopal  Church.) 

July  la.^In  a  test  of  the  riew  high- pressure 
fire  system  in  New  Vork  City  a  stream  is  thrown 
to  the  roof  of  a  seven  I  eeii-s  lory  building. 

July  ij.— Thirty  men  are  drowned  in  a  gale 
off  the  Spanish  coast,  three  vessels  being  lost. 
. . .  .Forest  fires  in  New  York.  Maine,  and  New 

Hampshire  do  great   damage The  0]3Tnpic 

Games  are  opened  by  King  Edward  at  the  Sta- 
dium, Shepherd's  Bush,  London, 

July  14.— The  name  of  the  San  Jacinto  Na- 
tional Forest  is  changed  lo  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest  in  honor  of  the  late  e.-c- President 

July  15.— The  United  States  battleship  Ne- 
braska rejoins  the  Atlantic  fleet,  which  is  near 
Honolulu The  Prince  of  Wales  leaves  Ports- 
mouth for  Quebec  on  board  the  Indomilable. 

July  16. — The  .\tlantic  battleship  fleet  reaches 
the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  ..  .Twenty-five  persons 
are  drowned  by  the  founding  of  a  pleasure 
launch  in  a  typhoon  on  Manila  Bay.  . .  .An  earth- 
quake in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  causes  much 
destruction  of  property. 

July  19. — The  celebration  of  the  Quebec  ter- 
centenary is   formally  begun.  ..  .Showers  break 

the  drought  in  Maine The  balloon  Chicago 

wins  the  endurance  and  distance  prizes  in  the 
race  from  St.  Paul. 

OBITUARY. 

June  21. — Capt.  Lorenzo  Dow  Baker,  founder 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  6S. 

June  28, — M.  Rimski-Korsakov,  the  Russian 
composer  of  opera. 

June  21.— Charles  Payne  Sears,  the  artist.  44. 

Charles   Burke  Jefferson,  eldest   son   of  the 

comedian  Joseph  Jefferson.  57 William  Bate- 
man  Leeds,  formcrlv  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  47. 


June  24.— Grove  r  Cleveland,  ex -President  of 

the    United    Stales,   71    (see    page    i«8) Sir 

William  Vallance  Whileway,  ex-Premier  of 
Newfoundland,  81, 

June  26.— Representative  William  H.  Parker, 
of  South  Dakota,  61. .. -Vice-Admiral  Charles 
Regnault  de  Premcsnil.  of  the  French  navy,  71. 
.  ..  .Lieut.-Col.  Ammon  A.  Augur,  U.  S.  A., 
promoted  for  bravery  at  San  Juan  Hill,  55. 

June  28.— Robert  T.  Nevin,  the  Pittsburg  pub- 
lisher and  oil  operator,  88. 

June  29— Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  former- 
ly British  Ambassador  to  Germany,  71. 

July  i.^George  H.  Daniels,  formerly  general 
pas-senger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, 66. ..  .Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Rockwell, 
U.  S.  N,.  retired,  68... .Prof.  Alexander  V.  G. 
Allen,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  67. 

July  2 — ilurat  Halatead,  a  leader  in  Ameri- 
can   journalism,    79     (see    page     191) Gen. 

George  Sherman  Batcheller,  judge  of  the  inter- 
national tribunal  of  £^pt,  72. 

July  3. — Joel  Chandler  Harris,  journalist  and 
author,  60  (see  page  214) . . .  ,Rear-Admiral 
Charles  M.  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  com- 
manded the  second  squadron  of  the  battleship 
fleet  on  the  cruise  around  the  Horn,  62. 

July  4. — Count  Nicholas  Pavolitch  Ignatiev, 
the  Russian  general  and  diplomatist,  76. 

July  5,— Jonas  Laurit/  Edemil  Lie,  the  Nor- 
wegian poet  and  novelist,  75. 

July  g.—Judge  Charles  Alvord  Bishop,  of  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court,  54. 

July  If.— Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  vicar- 
general  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  and  for- 
merly Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Wilmington, 
Del,,  77- 

July  12. — Rev.  Eraslus  Blakeslee,  founder  of 
a  system  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  jo. 

July  r.i, — Count  de  Merode,  president  of  the 
Belgian  Senate. . ,  .Col,  George  Bliss  Sanford, 
United  States  Cavalry,  retired,  66. 

July  14.— Dr.  William   Mason,  the  musicJati, 

79 Prof,   Frederic   Louis   Otto   Roehrig,   the 

German  Orientalist  and  composer,  89. 

July  15.— Gen.  Rafael  Portuondo,  the  Cuban 
revolutionist. 


July  17, — Ex- Justice  Howard  Ehiuglass,  of  the 

Ohjo  Supreme  Court,  61 Ralph  0,  Williams, 

writer  and  lexicographer,  70. 

July  18. — Senor  James  Nuno,  composer  of  the 

Mexican      national      anthem Mrs,      Hannah 

Louisa  Whitman  Heyde,  last  surviving  sister 
of  the  poet.  Walt  Whitman,  84, 

July  ig, — William  Winslow  Sherman,  the  re- 
tired   New    York  banker,  75 Rev.   Joachim 

Elmcndorf,  D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  81. 
. ..  ,Dr.  Frank  Kraft,  of  Cleveland,  secretary  of 

the  American   Institute  of  Homeopathy Ig- 

nacio  Veinlemilla.  ex-President  of  Ecuador,  ^ 
. . .  .Capt,  Henry  McCrea.  U.  S.  N.,  57. 

July  20.— Prof,  Otto  Pfleiderer.  of  the  Um- 
versity  of  Berlin,  69. ...Prof  Louis  Dyer,  lec- 
turer and  author.  57 ... .  Aneeito  Garcia  Menocal, 
a  well-known  civil  engineer  attached  to  the 
United  States  Navy,  72. 
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JAMES  S.    SHERMAN,  REPUBLICAN   CANDIDATE 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY  WILLIAM   E.  WEED. 

(Managing  Editor  of  the  Utica  Herald-Dispatch.) 


I 


N  nominating  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Oneida 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  and  Lewis,  and  afterward  Oneida  and  Hcr- 
IVenty-seventh  New  \'ork  District,  as  the  kimer,  now  the  IVenty-seventh  New  York 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  District,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Chicago  convention  was  influenced  largely  years  from  i89i-*93,  he  has  represented  that 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Sherman's  Republican  district  continuously  ever  since.  He  has  been 
colleagues  in  Congress.  They  were  con-  mentioned  many  times  for  other  oificeSi  most 
vinced  that  no  other  man  talked  of  for  the  recently  for  the  governorship  of  his  State. 
second  place  on  the  ticket  possessed  in  greater  He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  the 
measure  the  qualifications  of  ability,  training,  United  States  Senate,  and  President  McKin- 
and  experience,  both  for  the  work  of  the  ley,  in  his  first  term,  named  him  for  the  post 
campaign  and  for  the  duties  of  the  Vice-  of  general  appraiser  at  New  York.  This 
Presidential  office.  They  first  suggested  Mr.  appraisership  position  was  along  the  line  of 
Sherman's  candidacy,  and  they  consistently  his  inclinations  at  the  time,  but  he  declined  it 
and  cordially  advocated  his  nomination  upon  the  special  request  of  the  people  of  his 
throughout  the  ante-convention  discussion  of  district.  Had  he  not  been  called  this  year  to 
candidates.  It  was  their  sustained  and  vig-  fill  a  larger  place,  Mr.  Sherman  would,  un- 
orous  support  in  the  convention,  backed  by  doubtedly,  have  been  returned  to  Congress 
consideration  of  the  strength  Mr.  Sherman  for  his  eleventh  term,  for  among  his  own 
would  give  to  the  ticket,  especially  in  New  people,  as  well  as  with  his  Congressional  col- 
York,  that  finally  brought  about  his  nomina-  leagues,  his  worth  is  widely  recognized,  and 
tion  on  the  first  ballot,  by  an  almost  ninani-  his  popularity  almost  unbounded.  So  much 
mous  vote.  is  this  the  case  that,  if  there  be  any  who  have 

This  influence  in  Mr.  Sherman's  behalf  a  feeling  that  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
was  personified  when  Speaker  Cannon  un-  Presidency  is  not  an  unmixed  favor,  they  are 
expectedly  appeared  in  the  convention  hall,  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
took  the  platform,  and  told  the  delegates,  own  constituents,  those  whom  he  has  repre- 
with  his  characteristic  force  and  directness,  sented,  and  who  appreciate  the  truth  that 
why  Mr.  Sherman,  with  whom  he  had  they  cannot  easily  replace  him  as  their  Mem- 
worked  nearly  twent>'  years  in  Congress,  ber  of  Congress.  The  place  he  has  in  their 
would  make  a  good  candidate  and  a  good  affections  was  shown  upon  his  arrival  home 
Vice-President, — an  incident  unique  in  the  after  his  illness  in  Cleveland,  immediately 
history  of  national  conventions.  following  the  convention  at  Chicago,  when 

The  reason  for  all  this  confidence  and  the  people  of  his  home  city  of  Utica,  and 
good-will  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  thousands  from  the  other  cities  and  villages 
been  close  to  Mr.  Sherman  in  public  affairs  of  his  district,  gathered  to  welcome  him. 
is  found  in  the  man  himself  and  in  his  The  expression  of  regard  was  singular,  both 
career  as  a  legislator.  In  him  are  joined  a  in  enthusiasm  and  scope,  inasmuch  as  mem- 
personality  that  rarely  fails  to  win  friendly  bers  of  all  parties  joined  in  it,  one  of  the  two 
regard  and  a  record  of  public  service,  whose  speakers  on  this  occasion  being*  a  former 
value,  while  recognized  generally,  is  best  un-  Democratic  State  officer  prominentlv  men- 
derstood  by  the  men  who  earnestly  and  tioned  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  this 
effectively  advocated  his  nomination  at  year.  Such  is  the  feeling  for  Mr.  Sherman 
Chicago.  in  the  city  and  district  where  he  was  born 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taft,  his  companion  on  October  24,  185s* — two  years  before  Mr. 

on    the    Republican    ticket,    Mr.    Sherman's  Taft  first  saw  the  light  in  Cincinnati, 
public  career  has  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the        Mr.  Sherman  was  drafted  into  the  public 

office  for  which  he  has  been  named.     He  was  service  not  lone  after  his  admission  to  the 

first  elected  to  Congress  in   1886,  from  the  bar  in  1880.     He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
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N  nominating  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Oneida 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  and  Lewis,  and  afterward  Oneida  and  Her- 
Twenty-seventh  New  York  District,  as  the  kimer,  now  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York 
Republican  candidate  for  \'ice-President,  the  District,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Chicago  convention  was  influenced  largely  years  from  i89i-*93,  he  has  represented  that 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Sherman's  Republican  district  continuously  ever  since.  He  has  been 
colleagues  in  Congress.  They  were  con-  mentioned  many  times  for  other  offices,  most 
vinced  that  no  other  man  talked  of  for  the  recently  for  the  governorship  of  his  State. 
second  place  on  the  ticket  possessed  in  greater  He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  the 
measure  the  qualifications  of  ability,  training,  United  States  Senate,  and  President  McKin- 
and  experience,  both  for  the  work  of  the  ley,  in  his  first  term,  named  him  for  the  post 
campaign  and  for  the  duties  of  the  Vice-  of  general  appraiser  at  New  York.  This 
Presidential  office.  They  first  suggested  Mr.  appraisership  position  was  along  the  line  of 
Sherman's  candidacy,  and  they  consistently  his  inclinations  at  the  time,  but  he  declined  it 
and  cordially  advocated  his  nomination  upon  the  special  request  of  the  people  of  his 
throughout  the  ante-convention  discussion  of  district.  Had  he  not  been  called  this  year  to 
candidates.  It  was  their  sustained  and  vig-  fill  a  larger  place,  Mr.  Sherman  would,  un- 
orous  support  in  the  convention,  backed  by  doubtedly,  have  been  returned  to  Congress 
consideration  of  the  strength  Mr.  Sherman  for  his  eleventh  term,  for  among  his  own 
would  give  to  the  ticket,  especially  in  New  people,  as  well  as  with  his  Congressional  col- 
York,  that  finally  brought  about  his  nomina-  leagues,  his  worth  is  widely  recognized,  and 
tion  on  the  first  ballot,  by  an  almost  ninani-  his  popularity  almost  unbounded.  So  much 
mous  vote.  is  this  the  case  that,  if  there  be  any  who  have 

This  influence  in  Mr.  Sherman's  behalf  a  feeling  that  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
was  personified  when  Speaker  Cannon  un-  Presidency  is  not  an  unmixed  favor,  they  are 
expectedly  appeared  in  the  convention  hall,  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
took  the  platform,  and  told  the  delegates,  own  constituents,  those  whom  he  has  rcprc- 
with  his  characteristic  force  and  directness,  sented,  and  who  appreciate  the  truth  that 
why  Mr.  Sherman,  with  whom  he  had  they  cannot  easily  replace  him  as  their  Mem- 
worked  nearly  twent>'  years  in  Congress,  ber  of  Congress.  The  place  he  has  in  their 
would  make  a  good  candidate  and  a  good  aflFections  was  shown  upon  his  arrival  home 
Vice-President, — an  incident  unique  in  the  after  his  illness  in  Cleveland,  immediately 
history  of  national  conventions.  following  the  convention  at  Chicago,  when 

The  reason  for  all  this  confidence  and  the  people  of  his  home  cit>'  of  Utica,  and 
good-will  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  thousands  from  the  other  cities  and  villages 
been  close  to  Mr.  Sherman  in  public  aflFairs  of  his  district,  gathered  to  welcome  him. 
is  found  in  the  man  himself  and  in  his  The  expression  of  regard  was  singular,  both 
career  as  a  legislatf)r.  In  him  are  joined  a  in  enthusiasm  and  scope,  inasmuch  as  mem- 
personality  that  rarely  fails  to  win  friendly  bers  of  all  parties  joined  in  it,  one  of  the  two 
regard  and  a  record  of  public  service,  whose  speakers  on  this  occasion  beingf  a  former 
value,  while  recognized  generally,  is  best  un-  Democratic  State  officer  prominently  men- 
derstood  by  the  men  who  earnestly  and  tioned  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  this 
eflFectively  advocated  his  nomination  at  year.  Such  is  the  feeling  for  Mr.  Sherman 
Chicago.  in  the  city  and  district  where  he  was  born 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taft,  his  companion  on  October  24,  1855, — two  years  before  Mr. 

on    the    Republican    ticket,    Mr.    Sherman's  Taft  first  saw  the  light  In  Cincinnati, 
public  career  has  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the        Mr.  Sherman  was  drafted  into  the  public 

office  for  which  he  has  been  named.     He  was  service  not  lone  after  his  admission  to  the 

first  elected  to  Congress  in   1886,  from  the  bar  in  1880.     He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
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ilton  College  at  CUnton,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  the 
same  year  in  which  Mr.  Taft  was  graduated 
from  Yale.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  his  native  city  and,  upon  hi»  admis- 
sion, entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  ex-AMcmblyman  Henry  J, 
Cookingham.  In  1884  the  Republicans  uf 
Utica  elected  him  mayor  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  two-year  term  he  was  chosen 
to  contest  the  Congressional  election  with 
Representative  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  a  Demo- 


crat, who  had  held  the  office  two  terms,  and 
defeated  him.  Then  began  the  long  period 
of  his  service  at  Washington,  interrupted  for 
but  one  term,  which  finally  has  brought  him 
the  honor  of  3  nomination  for  the  second 
ofSce  in  the  land. 

MR.  SHERMAN  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Sherman's  Congression- 
al career  is  the  storj'  of  a  diligent  worker  in 
the  public  service,  of  positive  party  convic- 
tions, and  of  one  who  developed  remarkable 
executive  talent  in  the  special  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  early  formed  a  strong 
friendship  with  the  late  Speaker  Reed,  and, 
indeed,  his  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Reed 
probably  more  than  anything  else  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  his  career.  It 
was  under  Mr.  Reed  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  Mr,  Sherman's  service  assumed  a  char- 
acter that  brought  him  into  national  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Reed  appointed  him  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  a  place  he  has 
filled  with  distinguished  success  throughout 
his  Congressional  career,  and  to  membership 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.     Mr.  Sherman's  most  important 


legislative  work  has  perhaps  been  done  on  the 
Indian  AlTairs  Committee.  He  is  credited 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  Government's 
obligations  to  the  Indians  and  its  efforts  to 
fulfill  them  than  that  of  any  other  Congress- 
man who  has  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  The  Indian  legislation  advo- 
cated by  him  and  the  policies  he  has  success- 
fully pursued  in  this  field  are  recognized  as 
valuable  and  wise. 

ON  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  laws  affecting  the  Indians  which  have 
been  passed  under  Mr.  Sherman's  direction, 
as  demonstrating  his  capacity  for  statesman- 
ship, had  an  important  bearing  upon  his 
candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident. In  all  States  having  Indian  popula- 
tion the  value  of  his  work  in  Congress  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  the  delegates  from 
those  States  were  among  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters in  the  convention.  It  was  plain  that 
he  would  bring  strength  to  the  ticket,  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  also  in  the  States  of 
the  West, — Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Oklahoma, 
and  others, — where  the  Indian  legislation 
had  benefited  both  the  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  States  at  large. 
Some  of  the  warmest  expressions  of  congrat- 
ulation and  assurance  of  support  that  Mr. 
Sherman  has  received  since  his  nomination 
come  from  the  Indian  States.  These  expres- 
sions have  come  from  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans,  and  they  indicate  that,  when 
Mr.  Sherman  swings  around  the  circle  in  the 
campaign,  he  will  receive  nowhere  a  more 
cordial  welcome  thtn  from  the  people  of  the 
States  whose  welfare  has  been  promoted  by 
his  intelligent  and  conscientious  work  in  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr,  Sherman's  work  in  other  commit- 
tees has  been  equally  creditable.  One  of  his 
measures  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was  the 
False-branding  Bill,  which  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  protecting  American  cheese  manufac- 
turers. He  made  the  first  favorable  report 
to  the  House  on  a  Nicaragua  canal,  before 
the  Panama  project  had  developed,  and 
strongly  supported  the  Isthmian  Canal  en- 
terprise; he  was  the  father  of  the  Philippine 
Cable  bill  and  of  the  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  revenue-cutter  service.  He  holds 
the  third  place  in  the  important  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  has  been  looked  to  as  one  of 
the  best  counselors  in  guiding  the  business  of 
the  House. 


JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 


AS    PARLIAMENTARIAN. 

Mr.  Slierman  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
expert  parliamentarian  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Reed  as  Speaicer  recognized  Mr.  Sherman's 
talent  in  this  direction  and  eniploj'ed  it  fre- 
quently. No  other  Representative  has  been 
called  upon  as  often  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  some  of  the  greatest  debates  in 
this  body  in  the  last  fifteen  j^ears  have  been 
roiiduLted  with  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  chair. 
The  most  famous  of  these  debates,  perhaps, 
was  that  on  the  Dingley  Tariff  bill,  and 
on  the  Cuban  War  Revenue  bill,  each  of 
which  occupied  many  weeks.  His  services 
have  been  in  demand,  also,  when  the  great 
appropriation  bills  have  been  under  discus- 
sion, his  keenness,  readiness  in  trying  situa- 
tions, and  his  faimesi;  finding  favor  with  the 
iren^bers  of  the  opposition  as  well  as  with  the 
majority. 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Sherman's  quickness 
in  meeting  a  situation  while  presiding  in  the 
House  occurred  during  a  Democratic  filibus- 
ter, in  the  session  in  which  Speaker  Reed 
was  given  the  title  of  "  Czar  "  because  of  his 
rulings  on  the  counting  of  a  'rum  anil  the 
exclusion  of  dilatory  motions.  .>lr.  Sherman 
was  in  the  chair  and  the  minority  was  using 
all  the  obstructive  tactics  it  could  muster. 
Representative  Bailey,  of  Texas  (now  Sena- 
tor), moved  to  lay  the  pending  motion  on  the 
table,  Mr.  Sherman  promptly  ruled  his 
motion  out  of  order  as  dilatory.  To  the 
Texan's  protest,  Mr.  Sher- 
man said : 

"  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  makes  his  motion  in 
good  faith  and  will  assure 
the  chair  that  it  is  not  a 
dilatory  motion,  the  chair 
will  put  it." 

Mr.  Sherman  had  not 
trusted  to  the  Southern 
idea  of  honor  in  vain,  for 
Mr.  Baile>'  did  not  renew 
his  motion.  Subsequently, 
in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms.  Mr.  Bailey  came  up 
to  Mr.  Sherman  and,  put- 
ting his  arm  over  the  New 
York  member's  shoulder, 
said  :"  Well.  _Jim,  you  had 
mc  that  time." 

This  readiness  of  resource 
in  conducting  Congressional 
business,  together  with  Mr. 


Sherman's  f;n'rness  under  all  circumstances, 
has  made  liim  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
presiding  officers  the  House  has  had  for 
many  )cars.  When  Mr.  Reed  resigned  Mr. 
Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship, but  he  gave  way  to  Representative 
Henderson,  of  Iowa,  His  name  came  up 
again  at  the  dose  of  Speaker  Henderson's 
service,  but  he  supported  his  friend  Cannon. 
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"sunny  jim's"  party  services. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  "  Jim  "  Sherman, 
as  he  is  affectionately  called,  is  one  of  the 
best-ioved  members  of  the  House,  At  Chi- 
cago his  smiling  countenance  and  cheery 
greeting  won  for  him  the  title  "  Sunny  Jim," 
and  it  well  expresses  the  kindly  nature  of  the 
man  to  whose  support  his  colleagues  gladly 
rallied.  Recruits  in  the  House  for  many 
years  have  reason  to  remember  his  pleasant 
courtesy  in  assisting  them  to  "  find  them- 
selves"  in  their  new  surroundings.  He  has 
made  easy  the  way  of  many  a  newcomer  in 
Washington,  not  looking  for  any  return,  but 
because  it  was  his  nature.  Unknowingly, 
however,  he  was  casting  bread  upon  the 
waters,  some  of  which  came  back  to  him  at 
the  Chicago  convention, 

Mr.  Sherman's  party  services,  outside  of 
the  halls  of  Congress,  have  been  both  dis- 
tinguished and  extensive.  He  has  been  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  in  several  campaigns  and 
the  chairman  in  one;  and  his  work  in  those 
positions  has  earned  for  him  much  credit  for 
executive  ability.  He  is  a  convincing  cam- 
paign orator,  and  in  Congressional  and 
Presidential  campaigns  has  spoken  to  the  peo- 
ple of  many  States,  He  presided  over  the 
New  York  Republican  State  conventions  in 
1895.  1900,  and  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.    Sherman    is   not   a   man   of   large 


wealth.  He  is  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his 
home  city.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  but,  like 
other  talented  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  been  called  to  the  public  service,  his 
time  has  been  too  closely  occupied  with  the 
performance  of  QfHcial  duty  to  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  considerable  fortune  by  de- 
votion to  his  law  practice.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  a  trust  company  in  Utica,  which  has 
been  successful  under  his  administration,  and 
vice-president  of  a  national  bank.  He  has  in- 
terests in  several  local  industrial  enterprises. 
The  business  men  of  his  city  have  a  high 
opinion  of  his  executive  ability  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  them  in  connection  with  these 
financial  and  industrial  i: 


BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Among  his  home  people  \fr.  Sherman  is* 
approachable,  genial,  and  democratic.  Like 
his  colleagues  in  Congress,  they  refer  to  him 
as  "  Jim  "  Sherman,  expressing  by  the  ap- 
pellation both  their  appreciation  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  their  sense  of  his  near- 
ness to  them  as  their  long-time  Representa- 
tive. Old  soldiers  among  his  constituents 
are  especially  loyal  in  their  friendship  for 
him,  for  he  has  a  genuine  regard  for  those 
veterans  of  the  army  and  has  always  been 
solicitous  for  their  interests  at  Washington. 
No  old  soldier  ever  found  Mr.  Sherman  too 
busy  to  give  attention  to  him. 

Mr.  Sherman  lives  in  a  modest  but  beauti- 
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fut  home  on  the  principal  residence  street  in  structor  in  mathematics  at  Hamilton  Col- 

Utica.     Mrs.  Sherman,  before  marriage,  was  lege,  and  Thomas  Moore,  aged  twenty-two, 

Miss  Carrie  Babcock,  a  daughter  of  a  leadine  is  in  business  in  Utica.     The  family  attend 

la\\">er  of  Utica  and  granddaughter  of  Col.  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  Sherman 

Kliakim  Sherrill,  who  was  killed  in  the  even-  being  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 

ing  of  the  third  day's  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  church  treasurer. 

\Ir.  Sherman's  father.  Gen.  Richard  Up-  In  summing  up  Mr.  Sherman's  qualifica- 
dyke  Sherman,  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  tions  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  it  can  be  con- 
prominent  in  affairs,  having  held  several  im-  fidently  said  that  he  is  eminently  worthy  and 
portant  State  offices.  He  was  a  native  of  capable.  He  is  a  man  of  blameless  personal 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  The  candidate's  character,  and  of  large  powers  and  experi- 
mothcr,  Mary  F.  Sherman,  was  a  native  of  encc,  who  has  shown  special  aptitude  for  the 
Vermont.  Mr.  Sherman  has  three  sons,  all  duties  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
of  whom,  like  himself,  are  graduates  of  Ham-  States  Senate,  and  who,  if  he  were  called 
ilton  College.  Sherrill,  twenty-six  years  old,  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  chief  executive, 
is  in  the  banking  business  with  his  father;  would  give  the  country  a  safe  and  efficient 
Richard  Updyke,  aged  twenty-four,  is  an  in-  administration. 


JOHN  WORTH  KERN,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 

.     FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY    FREDERIC    AUSTIN    OGG. 


I 


at 
before 


AM  not,  and  have  not  been,  a  candidate  for  tie  for  mere  personal  aggrandizement ;  he  has 

the  Vice-Presidential   nomination,  and  if  never  been  known  to  suffer  a  friendship  to 

J^^I^r'L^^nt^ZX'^r^n'^ll^'ll  '''P-  ^y  reason  of  his  polincal  fortunes  jjnd 
ore  the  convention.  Whether  or  not  the  mistortunes;  and  his  dignified  and  concilia- 
nomination  comes  to  me,  1  will  have  just  as  tory  attitude  at  Denver  in  2r  somewhat  trying 
much  regard  for  you  and  will  feel  just  as  kindly  situation  was  precisely  what  any  one  who 
toward  you.  Now  let  us  go  home  and  carry  In-  i,„^,..^  u:^  ,„  i  j  ul  *.  j  £  u*.-. 
diana  for  the  Democratic  ticket.    God  bles7you.  knows    him    would    have    expected    of   him. 

John  Worth  Kern,  be  it  said  once  for  all,  is 
CUCH  was  the  altogether  characteristic  man  and  citizen  first,  politician  and  office- 
deliverance  of  John  W.  Kern  to  the  seeker  afterward. 
Indiana  delegation  at  Denver  at  a  moment  Of  good  Virginian  ancestr\',  Mr.  Kern  is 
when  the  impending  nomination  of  a  candi-  none  the  less  a  typical  product  of  the  Middle 
date  for  the  Vice-Presidency  seemed  likely  to  West.  His  father  was  one  of  the  thousands 
he  turned  to  him  or  from  him  by  the  weight  of  energetic  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion  who, 
of  a  feather.  And  nobody  who  knows  Kern  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  poured 
would  ever  for  an  instant  question  the  honest  westward  across  the  Alleghanies  into  Indiana, 
dignity  and  hearty  good-will  that  lay  behind  Illinois,  and  the  great  Northwest,  hewing 
the  utterance.  The  straightforward  speech  out  for  their  families  in  what  was  still  largely 
of  a  man  who  has  been  in  political  life  for  a  backwoods  countr>'  substantial  homes,  larg- 
upward  of  forty  years,  and  a  candidate  for  er  opportunities,  and  the  foundations  for 
public   office  not   fewer  than   half  a  dozen  future  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

times,  without  ever  being  so  much  as  ac-  boyhood  and  youth. 

cused  ot  demagogy,  is  not  subject  to  discount. 

Mr.  Kern  is  a  politician  from  the  ground  up.  The  elder  Kern,  who  was  a  physician, 
He  hails  from  a  State  whose  ever\'  second  after  a  sojourn  fn  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
citizen,  according  to  the  facetiously  inclined,  settled,  in  i8^^6,  in  Shelby  County.  Indiana, 
is  at  least  latently  either  a  politician  or  a  some  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis, 
novelist.  And  he  has  confessedly  aspired  for  Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  the  Alto  set- 
many  years  to  the  Vice-Presidencv,  a  Senator-  tlement  in  Howard  Count}- ,  a  hundred  miles 
ship,  or  some  such  position  of  distinction,  to  the  north,  and  there,  in  1849,  John  Worth 
But  be  has  never  been  willing  to  force  a  bat-  Kern  was  bom.     From   1854  to   1864  the 
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family  occupied  a  tract  of  wilderness  known  candidate  for  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

as   "  Hoosiers'   Row,"    in    Warren    Count>',  This  time  he  was  elected,  though  in  1888  the 

Iowa,  but  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  found  Republicans,  led  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Harri- 

them  back  in  Indiana,  where,  among  other  son,  swept  the  State,  and  Mr.  Kern  failed 

advantages,    the    prevalence    of    '*  shaking-  of  re-election.     He  then  settled  himself  to 

ague  "  afforded  a  more  lucrative  field  for  the  the  practice  of  law  in  Indianapolis,  where  he 

medical  practitioner.  has  since  resided. 

From  1893  to  i8q7  he  was  the  leader  of 

HARD  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING.  ,.             ^               i       a       '      e    7^**^   "']^.  *^*"^* 

his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Indiana  State 
The  education  of  the  boy  was  something  Senate,  and  from  1897  to  1901  he  occupied 
of  a  problem,  but  a  private  school  at  Koko-  the  position  of  city  attorney  of  Indianapolis, 
mo, — the  so-called  Indiana  Normal  College,  by  appointment  of  Mayor  Thomas  Taggart. 
— was  happily  available,  and  it  sufficed  to  It  was  at  this  point  that  there  began  the  close 
prepare  for  the  university.  Attendance  relations  of  Kern  and  Taggart  which,  justly 
meant  a  ten-mile  horseback  ride  every  day,  in  or  unjustly,  have  at  times  brought  the  former 
all  kinds  of  weather,  but,  like  many  another  some  sharp  criticism,  but  which  reached  their 
Hoosier  lad  of  that  day  and  since  in  similar  logical  culmination  in  the  active  and  success- 
circumstances,  the  thorns  in  the  road  to  ful  campaigning  of  Taggart  in  Kern's  behalf 
learning  merely  prodded  to  more  determined  at  the  Denver  convention, 
effort.    Mr.  Kern  delights  to  tell  to-day  how             ^, ...,,^  «^«  ^,,^  ^ 

,             V     1   u-     1                ^  \.^     \.            \      '        ^U  NAMED   FOR  THE  GOVERNORSHIP. 

he  recited  his  lessons  to  his  horse  during  the 

noon  recess,  and  how  on  the  way  to  and  from  In  1900  the  Indiana  Democrats,  believing 
school  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in  they  had  an  excellent  chance  to  carry  the 
flights  of  oratory  that  awoke  the  echoes  and  State,  nominated  Kern  for  Governor  as  the 
made  the  old  mare  prick  up  her  ears.  man  whose  candidacy  was  thought  most  like- 
Before  he  w^as  sixteen  years  of  age  young  ly  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  He  was 
Kern,  still  a  slender  lad,  weighing  little  more  defeated  by  some  25,000  votes,  but  at  the 
than  100  pounds,  had  himself  become  a  Republican  jollification  in  Indianapolis  fol- 
Hoosier  schoolmaster,  in  a  district  where,  as  lowing  the  election  he  made  a  good-natured 
was  usually  the  case  in  those  primitive  days,  speech  that  commended  him  more  than  ever 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  "  pupils  "  were  to  men  of  all  parties  as  a  cheerful  loser  and 
strapping  fellows  of  eighteen,  twent>s  or  even  an  all-round  good  fellow.  A  similar  exhibi- 
twenty-five  years.  The  good  nature  and  tact  tion  of  unfailing  courtesy  and  good  humor 
with  which  the  youthful  dispenser  of  learn-  was  given  in  1904,  when,  upon  the  return  of 
ing  was  abundantly  blessed  carried  him  over  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  from  the  Chicago 
all  difficulties,  and  with  the  money  thus  convention  as  the  Republican  Vice-Presiden- 
earned  he  was  able,  at  the  atre  of  seventeen,  tial  nominee,  Mr.  Kern,  as  president  of  the 
to  enter  the  University  of  Michigan.  After  Indianapolis  Commercial  Club,  made  the 
one  year  in  the  academic  department  he  de-  principal  speech  of  felicitation  on  behalf  of 
cided  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  In  1869,  his  fellow-townsmen.  Very  appropriately, 
when  but  little  more  than  nineteen  years  old.  when  Mr.  Kern  himself  returned  to  Indian- 
he  received  his  law  degree,  and  hung  out  his  apolis  with  similar  honors  after  the  Denver 
shingle  at  Kokomo.  convention,  it  was  Mr.  Fairbanks  who  pre- 
sided at  the  enthusiastic  non-partisan  reception 
that  was  tendered  him  by  the  people  of  the  cit>'. 
When  barely  beyond  his  twenty-first  year  In  1904  Mr.  Kern  a  second  time  bore  the 
he  was  **  drafted  "  by  his  party  to  run  for  standards  of  the  Indiana  Democracy  as  its 
the  State  Legislature,  and  his  political  career  candidate  for  Governor,  and  after  a  hard 
was  fairly  begun.  The  odds  were  heavily  fieht  was  defeated  bv  the  present  incumbent, 
against  him,  and  he  failed  of  election,  but  he  J.  Frank  Hanly.  The  majority  against  him 
made  so  brilliant  a  campaign  that  he  was  al-  this  time  was  8s.O(X),  though  he  ran  well 
most  immediately  chosen  city  attorney  of  ahead  of  the  Presidential  candidate,  Alton  B. 
Kokomo,   to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  Parker. 

five  successive  times.     Politics  continued  to  Such  are  the  salient  events  in  the  career  of 

attract  irresistibly,  and  a  race  was  made  for  the  man  who  is  now  to  have  the  support  of 

the  State  Senate,  but  this  was  likewise  un-  the  Democracy's  millions  for  the  Vice-Presi- 

successful.     In  1884  the  Democrats  put  the  dency  of  the  United  States.     But  what  of 

young  politician  upon  their  State  ticket  as  a  the  man  himself?    It  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
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of  course,  that  Mr.  Kern,  like  the  majority 
of  men  of  prominence  in  the  Middle  West 
to-day,  is  of  the  self-made  t>-pe.  That  such 
a  career  as  his,  from  district  school  through 
the  university  to  the  law  office  and  the  trust 
rf  a  great  political  party,  is  so  easily  possihle 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  this 
Republic. 

HIS  POPULARITY  IV   HIS  HOME  TOWN. 

True  to  his  antecedents  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  bringing  up,   Mr.  Kern  is  a 


democrat  of  democrats, 
principles,  he  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
people,  tliooch  he  is  quite  ahove  any  attempt 
to  appeal  to  the  voting  bm  polloi  hy  t!ic  mere 
affectation  of  hucolic  tastes  and  interests.  In 
ranking  up  an  estimate  of  the  man  one  cannot 
do  belter  than  to  aci-ept  the  judgment  of  his 
Indiana  neighbors,  and  especially  of  his  even- 
day  acquaintances  in  Indianapolis.  Indian- 
apolis is  a  nourishing  and  progressive  citv, 
but  It  has  not  yet  thrown  off  certain  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  big,  overgrown  t 
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town.    One  of  the  pleasantest  of  these  char-  qp  delicate  health. 
acteristics  is  the  neighborly  pride  which  its 

citizens  take  in  the  honors  that  fall  to  any  In  appearance  Mr.  Kern  is  far  from  rug- 
one  of  their  number.  Ever>'body  knows  ged,  and,  though  he  seems  to  possess  enor- 
Fairbanks,  Beveridge,  Kern,  and  the  lesser  mous  vitality,  his  family  and  most  intimate 
lights,  and  everybody,  irrespective  of  political  friends  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  ap- 
affiliations,  is  ready  to  hang  out  Old  Glory,  prehensions  that  the  stress  of  the  campaign 
burn  red  fire,  and  **  whoop  things  up  "  gen-  may  tax  his  strength  unduly.  Two  or  three 
erally  when  unusual  distinction  has  fallen  to  years  ago  his  health  failed  and  he  and  his 
a  fellow-townsman.  The  non-partisan  dem-  friends  were  forced  to  believe  that  he  was 
onstration  spontaneously  arranged  for  the  oc-  rapidly  going  into  decline.  Warned  by  his 
casion  of  Mr.  Kern's  return  from  Denver  physician  against  the- imminence  of  consump- 
was,  however,  a  really  remarkable  and  ex-  tion,  he  started  in  to  battle  for  his  life.  He 
ceptional  testimonial  to  the  nominee's  popu-  sought  a  moderate  climate  in  the  South,  and 
larity  among  his  own  people.  In  a  city  like  after  a  six  months*  stay  came  home  a  new 
Indianapolis  there  would  have  been  an  ova-  man.  Since  then  his  health  has  been  most 
tion  for  any  similarly  honored  favorite  son,  encouraging,  though  of  course  he  is  under 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nomination  of  the  perpetual  necessity  of  guarding  it  as  few 
any  other  man  would  have  been  made  the  men  have  the  patience  to  do.  Scrupulously 
occasion  for  so  widely  participated  in  and  so  abstemious  and  regular  in  his  habits  of  life, 
heartfelt  a  reception  as  that  given  the  present  he  may  be  expected  to  put  the  maximum  of 
candidate.  energy  into  the  forthcoming  fight  with  the 
For,  within  the  somewhat  restricted  field  mfnimum  of  drainage  upon  his  constitution ; 
in  which  he  is  known,  John  Kern  is  unques-  and  everybody  will  join  in  wishing  for  both 
tionably  a  very  popular  man.  He  possesses  him  and  Mr.  Sherman  the  very  fullest  meas- 
the  faculty  of  forming  friendships  readily  and  ure  of  physical  well-being, 
naturally,  with  the  result  that,  after  forty  ««/xT,«oo,rx^T . ,    .^rr.  ^,,„^  ^^,  .^^^.^ 
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years  of  successful  legal  practice  and  not  less 

than  twenty-five  of  active  public  life,  he  is  The  range  of  Mr.  Kern's  activities  in  his 
probably  as  well  known  to  the  citizenship  of  home  city  is  broad  and  varied.  By  profession 
Indiana  as  any  man  in  the  State.  And  he  is  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  there  are  few  who  rank 
one  of  those  happy  individuals  of  whom  it  above  him  in  the  city  or  State.  He  has  been 
can  be  said  that  invariably  those  who  know  connected  with  scores  of  important  criminal 
them  best  like  them  best.  There  is  about  trials,  but  in  later  years  his  services  have  been 
him  a  peculiar  quality  of  simplicity,  earnest-  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  civil  practice, 
ness,  and  manliness,  an  unfailing  good  humor  In  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  Indian- 
and  cheerfulness  under  political  disappoint-  apolis  College  of  Law  Mr.  Kern  is  a  legal 
ment  and  personal  ill-health,  a  frankness  of  educator  as  well  as  practitioner.  He  is,  in- 
speech  and  a  generous  impulsiveness  of  act,  deed,  pre-eminently  a  lawyerly  sort  of  man, 
that  endear  him  to  ever>'body  who  is  brought  and  yet  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
in  contact  with  him,  whether  in  public  or  He  is,  for  example,  a  churchman,  born  and 
private  capacity.  His  most  prominent  per-  reared  a  Methodist,  though  in  later  life  an 
sonal  trait  is,  perhaps,  his  unfailing  affability,  active  Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the 
Like  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  geniality  and  his  Tabernacle  congregation  in  Indianapolis.  He 
democracy  of  manner,  as  indeed  in  many  is  also  a  clubman,  of  the  sort  that  a  sub- 
other  regards,  Mr.  Kern  is  himself  often  re-  stantial  citizen  of  a  smaller  Western  city  is 
ferred  to  by  his  Indiana  friends  as  "  the  com-  expected  to  be, — -that  is,  he  has  a  lively  in- 
moner."  In  public  speech,  and  even  in  pri-  terest  in  busfness  and  literature,  and  he  par- 
vate  conversation,  he  can  be,  and  not  infre-  ticipates  with  equal  zest  in  the  deliberations 
quently  is,  keenly  satirical :  but  his  satire  is  of  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  philosophiz- 
the  sort  that  never  rankles  nor  makes  him  ings  of  the  Centur\'.  He  is  also  a  Scottish 
enemies.  '*  There  is  no  better  man  in  the  Rite  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow, 
city  of  Indianapolis,  nor  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, than  John  W.  Kern,"  declared  Vice-                                     

President  Fairbanks  when  he  was  informed  FinallJ^,  he  is  the  head  of  a  most  interest- 

of  his  friend's  nomination;  and  the  mass  of  ing  and   ideal  household.     There  are  three 

the  citizens  of  city  and  State  manifestly  agree  children, — a  grown  daughter,  who  is  a  lead- 

with  the  dictum.  er  in  the  social   life  of  the  younger  set  in 
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Indianapolis,  and  two  boys,  nine  and  five 
years  of  age,  respectively.  Mrs.  Kern  has 
all  the  elements  of  popularity  so  conspicuous 
in  her  husband,  and  has  been  particularly 
prominent  in  the  promotion  of  kindergarten 
Morit  and  the  various  charities  of  the  city. 
By  the  testimony  of  all  her  neighbors  she 
would  make  a  most  admirable  Mrs.  Vice- 
PresiJent.  As  one  of  them  declared  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Kern  deserved  the  nomination  be- 
cause he  had  (he  (rood  judEinent  fo  marry  so 
clever  and  capable  a  woman.  I  suppose  this 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  it  used  to  be 
said  of  another  clever  Indianapolis  lady  that 
her  husband  ought  to  be  elected  Governor 
because  his  wife  would  make  such  an  ex- 
cellent governess. 

CHANCING    POLITICAL   IDEALS. 

The  charge  which  has  most  frequently 
been  brought  against  Mr,  Kern  by  his  polit- 
ical rivals, — the  only  one,  indeed,  for  which 
there  is  even  the  appearance  of  a  substantial 
basi*,^is  that  his  political  record  is  unhe- 
cominglv  variegated,  and  his  political  ideals 
are  unduly  fluctuating.  There  are  thousands 
of  Democrats,  not  to  mention  adherents  of 
other  political  faiths,  who  feel  that  he  missed 
a  splendid  chance  to  serve  his  party  in  1896 
when  he  failed  to  stand  by  his  own  previously 
expressed  gold-standard  principles.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  at  that  time  that  the  only 
way, — or,  at  least,  the  hest  way, — to  serve 
the  party  was  to  remain  "  regular  "  and  give 
support  to  the  nominee,  whoever  he  might  be 
;and  on  whatsoever  platform.     Certainly,  he 
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was  very  far  from  alone  in  this  judgment. 
It  might  be  possible,  likertise,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Kern  has  been  both  for  and  against  haul- 
ing down  tile  flag  in  the  Philippines,  and, 
more  recently,  both  for  and  against  an  anti- 
injunction  plank  in  the  Denver  platform.  In 
respect  to  these  and  other  similar  matters, 
howcMT,  he  would  simply  fpll  back  upon  the 
homely  adage  that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
in  which  line  of  defense  he  would  be  but 
emulating  tlie  example  of  his  chief.  And 
though  both  men  arc  perhaps  as  vulnerable 
at  this  point  as  at  any  other,  neither  is  the 
mere  "  fluttering  and  flight}'  politician  "  that 
some  of  the  hostile  journals  have  recently 
been  designating  Mr.  Kern. 

TESTS  OP  AVAT LABILITY. 

Kverybody  understands  that  in  these  days 
Vice-Presidentinl  candidates  are  chosen  by  all 
parties  from  a  giKid  many  considerations  be- 
sides those  iif  siatcsniiiniike  capacity.  No 
leading  party  in  the  past  twenty-tive  years 
has  nominated, — would  have  ilnred  to  nomi- 
nate,— n  man  notoriously  unfit,  in  point  of 
personal  character  or  temperament,  for  the 
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duties  of  the  office.  But,  assuming  the  pre-  other  Democrat  of  prominence  in  the  State, 
requisites  of  personahty,  the  considerations  and  a  firmer  grip  upon  the  favor  of  the  pco- 
which  practically  determine  Vice-Presidential  pie  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in 
nominations  are  reducible  to  four :  ( i )  The  a  State  which  is  always  in  the  doubtful  col- 
desire  to  enhance  party  prospects  in  a  doubt-  umn,  and  in  a  5'^ear  when  such  a  stronghold 
ful  State  or  section;  (2)  the  desire  to  placate  of  RepuMicanism  as  Massachusetts  could 
warring  factions  within  the  party,  or  at  least  elect  a  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Kem  was 
to  give  representation  on  the  ticket  to  rival  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  his  race  for  the 
wings;  (3)  the  assumption  that,  however  governorship.  Somehow,  one  cannot  repress 
active  the  Presidential  nominee  may  be,  the  the  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  those  men 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  will  bear  whom  everybody  likes,  but  who,  more  or  less 
the  brunt  of  the  field  campaign;  and  (4)  the  unaccountably,  can  never  quite  convert  this 
thirst  for  the  campaign  funds,  the  sinews  of  pleasing  popularity  into  a  preponderance  of 
war,  which  the  candidate  may  be  able  to  votes.  The  candidacy  of  Kern  will,  of 
produce  from  his  own  or  other  people's  course,  add  zest  to  the  campaign  in  Indiana; 
chests.  Sometimes  one  of  these  considerations  the  Republicans  will  be  goaded  by  it  to  make 
dominates  and  sometimes  another;  occasion-  a  harder  fight  there,  and  throughout  the 
ally,  though  not  often,  they  all  play  their  Middle  West  generally;  but  that  of  itself  it 
part  together.  will  throw  even  so  much  as  -the  one  State  into 

Judged  by  these  tests,  how  well  may  Mr.  the  Democratic  column  may  be  very  strongly 
Kern  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  the  re-  doubted,  though  until  the  final  results  are  in 
quirements  of  his  present  position?  In  the  this  will  remain  probably  the  profoundest 
first  place,  will  his  candidacy  enhance  the  uncertainty  in  the  whole  political  situation, 
chances  of  the  Democracy  iK  the  section  ob-  With  a  characteristic  touch  of  political  fatal- 
viously  intended  to  be  appealed  to  by  it, —  ism  the  point  was  urged  at  Denver  that  the 
ue,,  the  Middle  West  and,  more  particularly,  Democracy  all  but  won  in  1876  with  a  Vice- 
Indiana?  There  is  no  denying  that  Mr.  Presidential  candidate  from  Indiana,  while 
Kern  falls  very  far  short  of  enjoying  a  repu-  in  1884  the  party's  most  notable  victory  in  a 
tation  that  is  national.  He  is  not  well  generation  was  attained  under  similar  cir- 
known,  indeed,  outside  of  his  own  State,  cumstances.  But  lyir.  Kern  is  hardly  a  Hen- 
Still,  in  these  days,  the  Vice-Presidential  can-  dricks,  or  even  a  William  H.  English, 
didate  who  does  not  require  a  pretty  exten-  ^  ^^^  campaigner. 
sive  introduction  to  the  people  of  the  country 

at  large  is  quite  the  exception,  and  Mr.  So  far  as  the  strengthening  of  the  ticket 
Kern*s  comparative  obscurity  may  not,  in  the  through  the  representation  of  rival  wings  of 
long  run,  count  seriously  against  him  or  the  the  party  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kern's  candidacy, 
ticket.  As  an  ardent  disciple  of  Br>'an  he  of  course,  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  for,  as  is 
will  naturally  commend  himself  to  Br>^an  familiar  enough  to  everybody,  Kern  is  a  dyed- 
followers  everywhere,  and  especially  to  those  in-the-wool  Bryan  man.  He  owes  his  nomi- 
of  the  Western  States,  with  whom  both  men  nation,  in  the  final  analysis,  absolutely  to  his 
are  so  closely  identified.  But  it  is  difficult  to  chief,  and  he  represents  no  independent  prin- 
see  that  his  candidacy  can  evoke  for  the  ticket  ciples  or  body  of  men.  The  powers  that  be 
much  support  anywhere  which  would  not  in  the  party's  councils  manifestly  preferred 
have  been  forthcoming  in  any  case.  Even  in  this  year  to  use  the  Vice-Presidency  as  an 
Indiana  the  effect  is  problematical.  appeal  to  a  geographical  section  rather  than 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  a  long  disaffected   branch   of  the  party, 

that  Mr.   Kern   is  justly   the  most  popular  The  third  requirement,  however,  Mr.  Kem 

Democrat  in  the  State.     He  has  been  clearly  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  very  satisfactorily, 

the  leader  of  his  party  for  a  decade,  the  sue-  He  is  an  excellent  campaigner  and,  unless 

cessor  of  Voorhees,  McDonald,   Hendricks,  his  somewhat  frail  physique  should  give  way 

and  Gray.     He  has  been  the  party's  choice  under  the  strain,  may  be  depended  upon  to 

twice  for  Governor,  or^ce  for  United  States  do  valiant  service  in  the  field  until  Novem- 

Senator,   and   now   for   Vice-President.      If  ber.     He  has  stumped  the  State  of  Indiana 

the  Democrats  should  lose  in   the  national  repeatedly  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 

campaign,    but    carry    Indiana,    he    would  age,  and,  though  he  rarely  got  the  desired 

doubtless  be  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Hemen-  results,  nobody  ever  questioned  his  ability  as 

way  in  the  Senate.     Furthermore,  he  has  the  an   orator  and   exponent  of  political  craft, 

friendship  of  more  Republicans  than  has  any  Always  aggressive,  resourceful,  and  concilia- 
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tory,  he  may  be  expected  to  cany  upon  the 
national  stump  much  of  the  fascination  and 
power  that  men  have  come  to  recognize  in 
him  in  his  own  State. 

NOT  A  MAN  OF  WEALTH. 

The  fourth  qualification  enumerated, — 
i.e.,  the  command  of  an  abundance  of  cash 
and  a  willingness  to  put  it  freely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  managers, — Mr.  Kern  simply 
does  not  possess  at  all.  He  is  probably  the 
poorest  man  in  this  world's  goods  that  any 
leading  political  party  has  nominated  for  the 
Vice- Presidency  in  a  generation.  His  "  for- 
tune "  is  estimated  at  about  $25,000,  and  he 
has  absolutely  no  affiliations  from  which  the 
part>-  managers  can  expect  to  realize  a  dollar 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  forth- 
coming. At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr,  Brj'an 
last  winter  by  the  Indiana  Democratic  Club 
at  the  Claypool,  in  Indianapolis,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,. in  introducing  Mr.  Kern 
as  toastmaster,  predicted  that  the  Indiana 
delegation  would  take  him  to  the  Denver 
convention  and  return  with  him  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  Mr. 
Kcm,  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  re- 


marks, thanked  the  speaker  for  the  compli- 
ment, but  said  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
honor  to  come  ti>  him,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
he  was  too  poor  to  think  of  occupying  the 
office,  even  if  the  people  should  demand  his 
nomination.  "  Why,"  he  declared,  "if  I 
should  be  sent  to  Washington  I  should  have 
to  live  in  one  little  room.  I  understand  that 
it  is  costing  Vice-President  Fairbanks  about 
$50,000  a  year.  At  that  rate,  considering 
the  state  of  my  fortune,  I  could  live  in  Wash- 
ington about  one  day."  When  Mr.  Bryan 
got  up  to  speak  he  referred  to  Mr.  Kern's 
remarks  and  said  that  if  the  people  of  this 
country  demanded  that  Mr.  Kern  be  their 
nominee  he  would  have  to  serve.  "  And," 
continued  Mr.  Brj'an,  "  if  John  is  eleaed  he 
need  not  live  m  one  room.  I  will  give  him 
part  of  the  White  House."  Should  the 
Democrats  win  in  November  Indianians  in 
Washington  will  expect  to  find  the  Vice- 
President  quartered  neither  in  the  White 
House  nor  in  a  single  little  room ;  but  they 
will  be  not  a  whit  less  proud  of  John  Kern 
amid  simpler  surroundings  than  they  have 
been  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  home  of  luxury 
to  which  his  fortune  entitles  him. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  CONVENTION. 

BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT. 

T^E  United  States  consists  of  the  Missis-  most  deferential  to  New  York,  whose  block 
sippi  Valley  with  a  fringe  on  each  side,  of  seventy-eight  votes  is  impressive  from 
The  political  bearings  of  this  fact  were  made  mere  size,  even  if  it  is  a  block  of  wood  voted 
manifest  at  Denver  on  July  7.  The  conven-  as  a  unit  by  Murphy  and  Conners.  Mr. 
tion  that  began  its  sessions  on  that  day  was  Bryan  is  a  person  of  sanguine  temperament, 
essentially  a  convention  of  the  Mississippi  and  he  is  not  without  hope  of  picking  up 
Valley.  In  it  the  Mississippi  Valley  got  electoral  votes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
what  it  wanted  and  the  rest  of  the  country  Connecticut,  notwithstanding  the  assurances 
acquiesced.  There  are  two  classes  of  Demo-  of  the  metropolitan  papers  that  he  is  wast- 
crats  who  support  Mr.  Bryan, — those  who  ing  his  time  in  looking  in  that  direction, 
want  him  and  those  who  accept  him  because  Nevertheless,  he  so  far  defers  to  their  judg- 
they  have  to.  Those  of  the  former  class  mcnt  as  to  base  most  of  his  calculations  on 
mostly  inhabit  the  region  drained  by  the  the  West.  Both  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
Father  of  Waters.  In  New  York,  New  live  farther  west  than  either  of  the  Repub- 
England,  and  other  outlying  provinces  the  lican  candidates.  Now  it  so  happens  that  if 
farsighted  press  is  unable  to  conceal  its  as-  you  leave  out  the  Solid  South,  which  belongs 
tonishment  that  the  Democratic  party  should  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  its  entirety,  the  States  west 
be  so  stupid  as  to  nominate  a  man  whom  of  Ohio  have  165  electoral  votes,  and  those 
no  intelligent  Democrats  desire.  But  when  eastward,  including  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
one  crosses  the  Alleghanies  one  discovers  that  and  Delaware,  have  159.  It  appears,  there- 
Bryan  has  not  been  forced  upon  the  party  by  fore,  that  in  undertaking  to  build  up  his 
some  malign  power  outside  of  itself,  but  is  majority  in  the  West  and  South  Mr.  Bryan 
its  own  unfettered  choice.  He  suits  the  Mis-  is  not  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
sissippi  Valley,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  The  Pacific  Coast  at  Denver  acted  in 
has  the  votes  to  nominate  and  even,  if  it  cordial  alliance  with  the  Middle  West  and 
choose  to  disregard  party  lines,  to  elect  him.  South,  and  the  Southern  and  Western  char- 
Twelve  years  ago  the  shock  of  this  discovery  acter  of  the  gathering  was  conspicuous 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Eastern  dele-  throughout  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Bell,  of 
gates.  They  not  only  fought  Bryan  bitterly  California,  was  temporary  chairman  of  the 
in  the  convention,  but  many  of  them  bolted  convention,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Alabama, 
the  ticket  afterward.  This  year  they  have  the  permanent  chairman.  Governor  Has- 
mastered  the  logic  of  facts.  They  did  not  kell,  of  Oklahoma,  was  chairman  of  the 
kick  against  the  pricks  at  Denver;  most  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  framed 
them  voted  gracefully  for  Bryan  on  the  the  platform,  and  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and 
first  and  only  ballot,  and  all  of  them  con-  Kentucky  did  two-thirds  of  the  talking  in 
curred  loyally  in  his  nomination, — even  the  convention. 
Colonel  Guffey,  still  smarting  from  the  salt  ,^„«,^^« .  ^„>„  ,^ 
rubbed  into  his  wounds  by  Ihe  Committee  ""^"^^^^^  ^   "^NG   BANISHMENT   FROM 

on  Credentials  and  the  convention.     For  the 

first  time  in  the  history  of  American  politics  The   Chicago   convention    met   with    the 

a  great  party  has  taken  both  of  its  candi-  prestige  of  fifteen  years  of  continuous  vic^ 

dates  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  put  them  tory, — the   longest   period   of   uninterrupted 

on  a  Mississippi  Valley  platform,  and  laid  party    success    in     our    history    since    the 

out  its  plans  of  campaign  with  the  avowed  breakup   of   Jeffersonian    Democracy   under 

purpose  of  winning  its  battle  in  the  Middle  Monroe.     Even  in  the  period  of  Democratic 

West.  eclipse  in   the  Civil  V/ar  and   Reconstnic- 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  WEST  AND  SOUTH.  f^""  ^^^^^^   ^'^^l^  ^"^  .^^^^^^/"  y^^^  ^^^ 

the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860  to  the  Re- 

Of  cQurse   the   rest  of  the  country  was  publican  debacle  of  1874,  and  in  the  midst 

not   ign.  "d   at   Denver.     Mr.    Bryan   was  of  that  era  of  darkness  there  were  years, 
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such  «  1862  and  1870,  when  a  return  of 
sunshine  for  the  Democraq'  seemed  immi- 
ntnt.  But  from  189J  to  the  present  time  the 
blai'knrM  of  the  Democratic  nijjht  has  been 
unbroken.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  uncon- 
qutrable  tenacity  of  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
the  Dtnvpr  convention  was  suffused  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  To  the  men 
nho  met  at  Chicago  victory  had  become  a 
habit.  They  counted  on  it  as  a  matter  of 
I  they  felt  some  mise'vings. 
work  like  business  men  ex- 
but  not  quite  certain 
1  out.  At  Denver  the 
dans  gathered  with  enthusiasm  unquenched 
by  iJvcrsity. 
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DENVER  S    GREAT   OPPORTUNITY. 

Perhaps  their  physical  surroundings  had 
something  to  do  with  their  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  They  were  meeting  a  mile  above 
tht  sea,  in  a  town  that  was  glad  and  proud 
to  welcome  them.  Their  coming  was  the 
great  event  of  the  year  for  Denver.  Every 
delegation  was  met  at  the  station  and  es- 
corted to  its  hotel  by  a  band.  Walking  in- 
formation bureaus  in  uniform  met  every 
train  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  visitors. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  more  or  less,  wore 
buttons  inscribed:  "I  live  in  Denver.  Ask 
mr,"  There  were  circulating  band  concerts 
on  the  street  cars  every  night.  There  were 
snowdrifts  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains and  heaped  up  in  the  July  sun  for  the 
delectation  of  the  city's  guests,  who  were 
invited  to  join  tn  snowball  battles,  and  often 
found  themselves  in  the  line  of  fire  when 
they  might  have  been  willing  to  forego  the 


lighting 
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pleasure.  The  brilliant  elect 
system  which  leads  Denver  to 
"the  City  of  Lights"  was  util 
ducing  miles  of  illumination 
streets,  glittering  with  varicoli 
bulbs  by  night,  were  draped  with  a) 
cally  massed  bunting  by  day,  Coivboys, 
cowgirls,  and  Indians,  especially  provided 
and  costumed  for  the  occasion,  paraded  the 
streets  on  broncos.  All  that  part  of  Denver 
which  was  not  either  in  the  Auditorium  or 
camped  around  it  in  a  besieging  army  eager- 
ly hoping  to  get  in  was  flowing  slowly  up 
and  down  the  sidewalks  in  a  viscid  carnival 
mass.  All  this  was  such  a  contrast  to  Chi- 
cago, where  the  Coliseum  and  two  or  three 
hotels  were  the  only  places  that  gave  any 
indication  that  a  convention  was  in  town, 
that  it  might  well  have  sent  the  spirits  of 
the  delegates  up  a  few  points. 

It  was  a  more  spontaneous  gathering  too, 
— one   nearer   to    the   soil    and    more  easily 
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Denver  came  oftencr  by  nature  from  the 
shelves  of  rural  "  general  stores."  There 
was  more  sophistication  at  Chicago;  more 
earnestness  at  Denver.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  Theodore  E.  Burton  were  the  favorite 
orators  at  the  Republican  convention;  Sen- 
ator Gore  and  Ollie  James,  of  Kentucky,  set 
the  oratorical  pace  at  the  Democratic, 


Perhaps  it  was  the  vigor  that  comes  of 
nearness  to  the  soii  that  made  the  Demo- 
crats at  Denver  push  riotous  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm  to  lengths  that  must  surely 
brins  about  a  change  in  future  methods  of 
expressing  approval  of  candidates.  On  one 
occasion  the  Denver  convention  howled  for 
Bryan  for  an  hour  and  twenty-six  minutes 
and  a  half  without  stopping  for  breath,  and 
on  another  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
Each  of  these  demonstrations  completely 
eclipsed  anything  in  .  that  line  ever  known 
at  any  previous  gathering.  The  convention 
uas  not  in  session  more  than  eighteen  hours 
in  all,  and  of  that  time  three  hours  was  oc- 
playcd  upon  in  its  emotions.  The  creases  in  cupied  by  three  seasons  of  perfunctory 
the  trousers  at  Chicago  were  more  likely  to  lunacy.  If  every  convention  hereafter  should 
have    been    artificially    produced;    those    at    think  it   necessary  to  break   the   records  of 
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b  predecessors  in  this  respect,  the  time 
M-ouId  obviously  soon  be  at  hand  when  noth- 
ing but  howlinc  could  be  done.  The  mere 
instinct  uf  self-preservation,  therefore,  will 
setm  to  make  it  necessary  before  long  to 
pic  the  howling  dervishes  leave  to  print. 

COMPi-ETEN ESS  OF  BRYAN'S  TRIUMPH. 

The  situation  at  Denver  with  regard  to 
candidates  closely  paralleled  that  at  Chicago. 
In  each  case  there  was  a  favorite  against  a 
field.  In  each  case  the  opponents  of  the 
favorite  delndpil  themselves  with  false  hopes. 
The  "  allies  "  at  Chicago  were  a  feeble  folk, 
but  thty  were  a  mighty  host  compared  with 
the  "allies"  at  Denver.  As  in  1896,  the  con- 
senatives  had  suddenly  waked  up  after 
about  half  the  delegates  had  been  elected, 
discovered  that  this  was  a  Presidential  year, 
and  spasmodically  resolved  to  do  something. 
In  1S96  they  found  that  belated  activity  of 
this  sort  could  not  heat  free  silver,  and  in 
1908  thej-  found  that  it  could  not  beat  Bryan. 


Mr.  Bryan  had  begun  his  preparations  for 
this  convention  immediately  after  the  nom- 
i  of  Parker  in   1904.     He  had  card- 


correspondents  everywhere,  and  for  four 
years  he  had  kept  in  continuous  touch  with 
the  politics  of  every  corner  of  the  Union. 
He  had  lectured  before  Chautauqua  assem- 
blies on  every  circuit;  he  had  sent  his  Com- 
montr  over  all  the  rural  delivery-  routes  for 
200  successive  weeks,  and  all  this  he  had 
done  on  top  of  a  foundation  of  popularity 
such  as  no  other  Democrat  had  to  begin 
with.  And  the  conservatives  expected  to 
beat  him  by  sending  up  a  sudden  cry  of 
alarm  in  the  spring  of  1908,  printing  a  few 
double-leaded  panic  editorials  in  New  York 
papers,  and  inducing  a  few  favorite  sons  to 
enlist  the  State  pride  of  their  neighbors  in 
rival  candidacies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  only  two  favorite  sons  whose  booms 
ever  got  as  far  as  Denver.  Governor  John- 
son, of  Minnesota,  a  politician  of  remarka- 
ble qualities  who  will  be  heard  from  again, 
polled  the  solid  vote  of  his  own  State  and 
got  twenty-seven  and  a  half  scattering  votes 
elsewhere.  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  got 
the  solid  votes  of  his  own  State  and  of  New 
Jersey,  and  twenty-six  scattering  votes  from 
three  other  States.  The  entire  grand  army 
of  the  "allies"  polled  I05j^  votes.  Brj'an  gi;t 
892-j,  or  almost  exactly  nine-tenths  uf  the 


indexed  the  whole  United  States.     He  had    entire  convention.     The  Johnson  and  Gray 
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booms  collapsed  so  completely  that  none  of 
the  orators  who  had  been  expected  to  second 
those  nominations  turned  up,  while  State 
after  State  struggled  for  an  opportunity  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Bryan. 

THOSE    "  OUTSIDE   THE    BREASTWORKS." 

Although  the  general  spirit  of  the  body 
was  undouhtedly  sincere,  indications  were 
not  lacking  that  it  was  composed  of  politi- 
cians, and  that  expediency  sometimes  count- 
ed for  more  than  principle.  The  convention, 
directed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  was  inflexibly  stem 
toward  Colonel  Gufley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Democrats  got  their  last  electoral 
votes  in  1856,  but  gracious  toward  Sullivan, 
of  Illinois,  and  ^I^rphy  and  Cnnners.  of 
New  York,  who  leave  at  least  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  political  morals. 
The  noted  McCarren  was  thrown  out,  not 
because  he  was  unfit  for  decent  men  to  as- 
sociate with,  but  because  Murphy  wanted 
him  out,  and  the  equally  noted  Cirady,  Mc- 
Carren's  ally  in  eve.ry  scheme  at  Albany, 
was  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  an 
Important  committee  and  invited  to  address 
the  convention.  Grady  mounted  the  plat- 
form and  made  a  speech  about  harmony  !n 
the  very  face  of  a  huge  portrait  of  Grover 


Cleveland,  who  was  once  "  loved  for  the 
enemies  he  had  made,"  and  who  as  Governor 
had  asked  John  Keliy  as  his  only  favor  that 
for  his  personal  comfort  Grady  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  State  Senate. 

THE  "  LABOR  "   PLANK  A   MASTERPIECE. 

Some  visitors  went  to  Denver  to  play,  but 
the  men  who  built  the  platform  had  nothine 
but  work.  They  worked  for  nearly  sixty 
hours,  although  it  had  been  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  already  prepared  the  document 
and  sent  it  up  from  Lincoln  to  Denver  ready 
for  use.  Some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  had 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  platform  that  could  be  printed  on  « 
postal  card.  This  plan  was  so  nearly  carried 
out  that  the  Denver  platform  is  only  about 
twice  as  long  as  that  adopted  at  Chicago  and 
fills  merely  some  five  columns  of  close  type. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  framing  it  was  to- 
satisfy  labor  without  confirming  moderate 
citizens  in  the  belief  that  Bryan  was  a  dan- 
gerous firebrand.  The  committee  stru^led 
over  this  problem,  with  the  help  of  telephone 
suggestions  from  Lincoln,  for  over  two  days, 
but  in  the  end  its  work  was  skillfully  done. 
It  began  by  salaaming  to  the  courts,  de- 
scribing them  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
ties,   and    protesting    that    the    Democracy 
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yielJed  to  none  m  its  purpose  to  maintain  and  that  labor  or'^aiiLKations  should  not  be 
their  dignit>'.  This  and  much  more  of  the  rtfrardtd  as  illei;al  cumhiiutions  in  restraint 
same  sort  tended  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  uf  trade.  It  favored  the  ci);ht-hiuir  Jay  nn 
of  those  who  feared  that  any  attempt  to  all  Ciovcrnmcnt  work,  pU-dsn'd  the  Demo- 
alter  judicial  procedure  masked  an  attack 
on  the  courts.  With  deep  respect  the  plat- 
lurm  then  ventured  to  siipRest  that  experl- 
i-nce  had  sho»'n  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  present  law  relatin);  to  injunctions,  and 
it  repeated  the  approval  already  given  in 
1896  and  1904.  of  a  bill  which  had  previous- 
ly passed  the  Senate  relating  to  contempts  posi 
in  federal  courts  and  providing  for  trial  by         • 


It 


.....    in  caws  of  indirect  contempt, 
ye'ted.  too.   that   injunctions  should 
i^^uec)  in  any  case  in  which  they  would  not 
i.viue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved, 


■  party  to  a  f«-ncrnl  federal  employers' 
liability  act,  and  pruoiist-d  the  enactment  of 
a  law  creating  a  Department  of  Labor,  in- 
cluding the  subject  uf  mines  ami  mining. 
These  promises  Here  embroidered  with  so 
much  benevolent  hmguage  that  the  labor 
plank  aU.ne  wr.uld  have  lille.i  two  or  threi- 

rds,  hut  since  it  had   the  effect  of 

ig     the 


Gompcrs 
be    bulk  of  the   labor 


I  ),-ii 


eiige  tile 
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A  BRYAN  PLATFORM  THROUGHOUT.  ^'^g.  ^^  ^^c  aditiission  of  Asiatic  immigrants. 

This  was  closely  connected  with  the  plank 

The  tariff  plank  of  the  Democratic  plat-   advocating  an  **  adequate  navy,"  **  sufficient 

form  is  much  more  definite  and  outspoken    to  defend  the  coasts  of  this  country  and  pro- 

than  that  adopted  at  Chicago.    The  Repub-   tect  American  citizens  wherever  their  rights 

lican  platform  promises  revision ;  the  Demo-   may  be  in  jeopardy." 

cratic  demands  reduction.  On  the  currency  The  La  Follette  planks  on  the  physical 
question  neither  party  has  any  very  definite  valuation  of  railroads,  publidty  for  cam- 
opinions.  The  Republicans  are  willing  to  paign  contributions,  and  the  election  of 
leave  it  to  the  Monetary  Comnuasion  to  de-  United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  which 
vise  a  satisfactory  financial  system.  The  the  Wisconsin  delegation  vainly  sought  to 
Democrats  are  not  sure  whether  an  emer-  force  into  the  platform  at  Chicago,  were  cn- 
gency  currency  is  required,  but  think  that  thusiastically  adopted  at  Denver.  Of  course 
if  it  is  it  should  be  issued  and  controlled  by  it  is  not  expected  that  Mr.  La  Follette  will 
the  Government,  and  lent  on  adequate  se-  be  won  over  to  the  support  of  the  Bryan 
curities  to  national  and  State  banks.  They  ticket  by  the  adoption  of  his  platform,  but 
promise,  too,  to  compel  the  national  banks  his  followers,  whd  are  not  under  his  obliga- 
to  e$.tablish  a  guaranty  fund  for  the  protec-  tions  in  the  matter  of  party  loyalty,  are  ex- 
tion  bf  their  depositors,  with  provision  for  pected  to  show  considerable  rcstivcncss 
^e  accession  of  any  State  banks  that  desire  wh^  their  leaders  ask  them  to  vote  against 
to  join  the  system.     This  deposit-guaranty   their  own .  principles. 

^hcmc  of  Mr.  Bryan's  has  many  friends  The  national  conventions  of  the  two  par- 
in  the  West  and  South.  It  is  in  practical  ties  have  taken  on  a  curious  tinge  of  non- 
operation  in  Oklahoma,  and  some  bankers  partisanship.  Not  only  did  the  daughter  of 
tvh9  know  the  temper  pf  their  customers  say.\hc  Presi4etit  with  her  Republican  husband 
that  it  is  developing  enormous  popularity  attend  both  conventions  and  join  in  the  ap- 
throughout  the'  Central  States.  plause  at  each,  but  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the 

Mr.  Bryan's  ancient  Jeffersonian  ideas  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
about  individual  enterprise,  have  been  al-  publics,  took  a  delegation  of  foreign  diplo- 
lowed  free  scope  in  the  platform.  In  this  mats  first  to  Chicago  and  then  to  Denver, 
respect  he  is  not  only  a  conservative,  but  a  and  succeeded  in  each  place  in  procuring  the 
reactionary.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  insertion  in  the  platform  of  a  declaration 
and  desirable  to  overthrow  the  modern  or-  in  favor  of  closer  relations  with  the  coun- 
ganization  of  industry  and  restore  the  old    tries  of  Latin-America. 

system  under  which  each  town  had  its  own        ^,,„  ,^^^  «««ow^^^.^*,  ^,^,,w^..««^^r 
little  factory  and  the  business  dictionary  stiU        ™=  vice-prbsidential  nominatiok. 

cotitained  the  word  **  competition."  The  The  Denver  convention  missed  a  great 
platform,  declares  a  private  monopoly  to  be  opportunity  in  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
"  indefensible  and  intolerable " ;  it  agrees  President.  Dozens  of  candidates  were  dis- 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  advocating  a  cussed  during  the  week,  almost  always  from 
federal  license  system  for  corporations  en-  the  point  of  view  of  geography  or  of  small 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  provided  they  political  tactics.  Just  at  the  end  it  began  to 
control  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  prod-  be  realized  that  these  were  matters  of  little 
ucts  in  which  they  deal,  and  it  would  forbid  importance,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Gov- 
any  such  corporation  to  control  more  than  crnor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  although  he  lives 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  next  door  to  Mr.  Bryan,  would  add  more 
product  consumed  in  the  United  States,  strength  to  the  ticket  than  a  smaller  man 
This  would  compel  the  United  States  Steel  who  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  gcographi- 
Corpo ration,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  cal  remoteness.  Governor  Folk's  name 
Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  would  have  inspired  the  country,  but  the 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  dozens  of  serious  discussion  of  it  came  too  late.  The 
other  corporations  either  to  dissolve  or  to  convention,  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
sell  out  a  large  part  of  their  plants.  nominated  Mr.  Kern,  a  good  man,  but  as 

Although  Captain  Hobson  was  hooted  yet  unknown  outside  of  Indiana.  There 
down  when  he  publicly  predicted  war  with  have  been  many  worse  Vice-Presidential 
Japan,  he  exercised  a  deleterious  influence  candfdates  than  Mr.  Kern ;  there  were  many 
upon  the  platform.  It  was  largely  through  worse  ones  proposed  at  Denver,  but  the  con- 
his  efforts  that  a  clause  was  inserted  object-  vention  might  have  done  considerably  better. 
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MR.  CLEVELAND  AT  PRINCElON. 

BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE. 

P  RESIDENT     Cleveland     was     a  to  do  more  work  for  my  fellow  men.    I  want 

man  who  ripened  nobly,  and  the  sim-  to  be  more  useful  and  to  do  as  much  as  I 

pHcity   of   his   greatness   was   shown    in    his  can." 
later  years.     To  those  of  us  who  were  close 
to    him   here,    in   his   honorable    retirement, 

after  he  had  twice  filled  the  most  powerful  There  was  once  a  rumor,  started  by  some 

and  the  most  arduous  office  in  the  world,  the  foolish  person,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not 

vital  thing  about  him  was  the  genuineness  prepare  his  own  speeches  and  papers.     Noth- 

of  his  manhood.     His  public  life  had  not  ab-  ing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.   He  prc- 

sorbed  his  private  character.     He  was  still  pared   them   immensely   and    intensely.     No 

himself:    an    individual,    responsible    to    his  man  knew  better  than  he  the  danger  of  rash 

God  and  to  his  fellow  men  for  the  best  use  and  exaggerated  language.     No  man  appre- 

of  his  faculties  and  his  opportunities ;  ready  ciated  more  fully  the  value  and  the  power  of 

to  speak  his  honest  mind  to  his  neighbor  and  the  measured,   direct,   telling  phrase.     The 

to  give  his  true  sympathy  to  his  friend.  knowledge  that  he  had  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress at  a  certain  time,  at  least  in  his  later 

HIS   HOUSEHOLD  IXTERESTS.  ,.^^^     „o   «   k*  ^  C     I  .U  . 

years,  gave  him  at  first  a  rather  acute  anx- 

Hc  accepted  the  conditions  of  human  life  iety     and     discomfort.      He     was  absurdly 

with  an  admirable  courage  and  good  humor,  afraid  of  not  doing  the  thing  right..    Then, 

There  was  no  pretense  and  no  illusion  about  as  he  toiled  over  it,  the  sense  of  what  he 

him.      He    recognized    the   small   details   as  really  wanted  to  say,  some  large  and  simple 

well  as  the  larger  duties  of  existence.     The  thing  that  he  thoroughly  believed   in,  took 

change  from  the  White  House  to  the  quiet  possession   of   him   and   carried  him   along; 

estate  of  Westland  must  have  been  immense,  and  he  uttered  himself  with  a  kind  of  serene 

but  it  did  not  disturb  the  fundamental  large-  earnestness  and  confidence  that  was  convinc- 

ness  and  steadiness  of  his  nature.    He  neither  ing  and  uplifting  to  thoughtful  hearers.   But 

fretted  nor  sulked  in  his  tent.     He  gave  a  the  point  is  that  he  did  all  his  writing  with 

cheerful  care  to  the  affairs  of  his  household,  his  own  pen,  and  his  thinking  with  his  own 

a  ready  response  to  the  interests  of  the  village  mind.     I  have  seen  many  pages  of  that  fine, 

and  the  university,  and  a  great  deal  of  ear-  firm,  careful  handwriting.     It  is  as  delicate 

nest  thought  and  conscientious  labor  to  such  as  a  woman's  hand,  but  the  vigor  of  a  strong 

public  duties  as  came  to  him.  man,    who    knows    what    he    intends,    runs 

Some   one   asked   him   how   he   spent   his  through  ever>'  word  and  line, 
time  in  Princeton.     He  answered  with  char-  ^  ^„,rr,  o,.^«^«.,.^, 

.     .     ,  u  ^xT  11     T     V  ^u        •  A  TRUE   SPORTSMAN. 

actenstic  humor.      Well,  1  sit  on  the  piazza 

a  good  deal,  and  herd  the  children."     This  Mr.     Cleveland's    unaffected    delight    in 

was  only  one  side  of  his  life,  of  course,  but  it  out-of-door    sports   was    very    attractive    to 

was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  it  revealed  the  those  of  us   who  shared    his   tastes   in   this 

man  direction.     He  was  sincerely  fond  of  fishing 

„  „,.  ^     , .      ,  and  shooting  as  pastimes,   and   he  liked   to 

vvhose  master-bias  leans  ..^t  ^  ^u  ^  •  i   •        u  r    u-        i  t 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes."  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^  P»^»"'  old-fashioned  way.     It 

never  occurred  to  him  to  question  the  right- 
Yet  there  was  nothing  of  laziness  or  self-  ness  of  this  method  of  getting  wholesome 
indulgence  in  it.  At  the  time  of  the  death  recreation  and  good  food  at  the  same  time; 
of  his  oldest  daughter  Ruth,  a  lovable  and  and  his  pleasure  was  never  spoiled  by  the 
gifted  girl,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  close  to  feverish  ambition  to  break  the  record.  He 
him.  The  loss  affected  him  profoundly,  and  was  not  a  paper  sportsman,  but  a  real  one. 
I  remember  his  saying  ver>'  simply,  after  an  He  liked  to  be  out  in  the  open,  in  the  woods, 
expression  of  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom,  or  on  the  water;  the  game,  however  small, 
"  I  must  find  consolation  for  this  in  tr>'ing  was  only  the  excuse ;  but  he  liked  that  too. 
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I  never  heard  him  tell  a  very  big  fish-stor>s  it  in  a  hurry."    And  again :  "  The  best  part 

but   I    have   heard   him   tell   a   great   many  of  every  man  ought  to  rule,  and  when  you 

amusing  ones.  can  get  that  all  together  you  have  the  real 

He  had  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor,  and  voice   of   the   people.     That   is   what   edu- 

in  times  of  pressure  and  perplexity  it  served  cation  is  for, — to  bring  the  best  part  to  the 

him  as  a  means  of  grace.     He  was  full  of  front." 

entertaining  anecdotes,— not  those  which  go  reverence  for  law. 

the  rounds  of  the  newspapers, — and  he  told 

them  with  touches  of  excellent  imitation  and       The  second  thing  that  was  characteristic 

dialect,   which   showed    how  keenly   he  ob-  of  him  was  his  attitude  toward  the  law.    He 

served  and  understood  men.  did  not  want  overmuch  of  it,  but  he  wanted 

it  to  be  profoundly  respected  and  fearlessly 

AS  A  COLLEGE  TRUSTEE.  ^nioxctL    He  had  a  sincere  mistrust  of  ex- 

In  the  affairs  of  Princeton  University  he  cessive  legislation.    The  hope  of  bringing  the 

rendered  an  invaluable  service.  Not  a  college  millennium  by  statute  was  one  that  he  did  not 

man  himself,  he  was  broad-minded  enough  share.     But  for  the  law  as  established,  and 

to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  right  kind  of  for  the  safeguards  which  it  offers  to  common 

college  education  in  the  all-round  develop-  rights  of  person  and  property,  he  had  a  very 

ment  of  American  manhood.     He  stood  for  holy  reverence.  Conscience  and  courage  both 

thoroughness  and  simplicity  in  teaching,  for  entered  into  this  feeling.    It  came  out  again 

democracy  and   self-government   in   student  and  again  in  his  public  acts  and  utterances, 

life.     He  seemed   to   have   "  the   Princeton  It  shone  also  in  his  private  conversation  and 

spirit "  l>y  instinct.    As  a  trustee  he  brought  in  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man. 
to  the  'tbuncils  of  the  university  a  straight-        He  had  that  kind  of  genius  which  consists 

forward  common-sense;  a  knowledge  of  hu-  in  the  application  of  large  ideas  to  every- 

man  nature  dnd  practical  affairs;  and  a  firm  day   problems.      He   illuminated    important 

conviction  that  d^e  two  things  which  count  questions  with  homely  illustrations.     I   re- 

for  most  in  the  academic  world  are  fine  and  member  his  beginning  ^  discourse   on   the 

steady   teaching   \m  t^c.' classrooms   and    a  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  with  a  refer- 

well-develf)ped   sense   of   honor   among   the  ence  to  a  quarrel  between  two  farmers  about 

students.     He  was  modest  in  regard  to  his  a  line-fence.     Before  he  had   finished   that 

judgment  in  questions  of  the  curriculum,  but  homespun    figure   of   speech    he   had   made 

about    the    other    things,    the    fundamental  every  one  see  the  real  reason  and  justification 

things,  he  never  doubted  or  wavered.    This  of  an  act  of  American  statesmanship  which 

made  him  a  tower  of  strength;  and  the  loss  Wall  Street  cursed    for    a    fortnight,  but 

of  his  unassuming  counsel,  always  sane  and  which  the  world  at  large  has  approved  ever 

candid  and  loyaj,  going  directly  to  the  main  since, 

point  at  issue,  refreshing  and  invigorating  as  ^ 

u       *u      r  11    k      J        1      X-lfk,  THE  BEST  OF  HUMAN  QUALITIES. 

a  breath  of  pure  air,  will  be  deeply  felt  by  ^ 

every  Princeton  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  Grover  Cleveland  will 

TRUST  IN  HUMAN  NATURE.  |f  ^  his  pUce  among  the  great  Presidents  of 

the    United   states.     But  his  greatness  did 

Looking  back  over  a  friendship  of  many  not  consist  in  the  possession  of  extraordinary 

years,   I   see  more  clearly   than  ever  before  qualities.     He    was    great    because    he    had 

two  things  that  were  characteristic  of  Mr.  the  best  qualities  of  common  manhood  to  an 

Cleveland.     In  his  attitude  toward  human  extraordinary   degree.      He   represented    the 

nature  there  was  a  keen   perception  of  its  best  type  of  a  plain  American  man  raised  to 

weakness  and  limitation,   combined   with   a  the  .^th  power. . 

firm  faith  in  the  gradual  and  ultimate  tri-  His    friendship,    to     which     he    admitted 

umph   of   its  nobler  qualities.     This  made  younger  men  with  such  a  hearty  and  natural 

him,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  a  demo-  sympathy,  was  frank,  generous,  and  steadfast, 

crat,  but  not  an  obstreperous  and  flamboyant  The  whole  man  went  into  it.     Those  who 

one, — a  steady  and  hopeful  democrat.   "You  knew  him  thus  will  always  remember  vhim, 

can  trust  the  best  judgment  of  the  rank  and  not  as  a  personage,  but  as  a  splendidly  real 

file,"  he  said,  "  but  you  can't  always  reach  and'  satisfying  personality  of  native  growth. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  AS  A  PUBLIC  MAN. 

BY   ST.    CLAIR    McKELVVAY. 

ll'^w  men  in  the  country  arc  as  well  (iiialilicd  to  write  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  public  career  as 
Mr.  McKelway,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Hrookl>ii  Eagle.  The  following  characterization, 
prepared  by  him  for  his  newspaper,  is  here  printed  with  his  approval  as  the  statement  which 
he  would  make  to  the  more  widely  distributed  body  of  readers  of  this  Review. —  The  Editor.] 

C[Rf^VER  CLEVELAND,  who  died  in  law,  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  and 
Princeton  on  June  24,  at  twenty  elected  on  the  promise  of  trying  to  do  for  the 
minutes  before  nine,  was  twice  President  of  city  of  Buffalo  what  he  had  said  he  would 
the  United  States.  He  was  three  times  a  do  and  had  done  for  the  people  as  Sheriff  of 
nominee  for  the  office.  He  received  each  one  Erie  County.  In  the  mayoralty  he  kept  his 
of  the  three  times  more  votes  than  his  op-  promise  and  exceeded  expectation  to  such  a 
ponent.  Once,  however,  in  1888,  the  Elec-  degree  that  he  was  made  Governor  of  New 
toral  College  chose  his  opponent,  voting  as  York  to  undertake  for  the  State  what  he  had 
it  does  by  States,  and  not  by  popular  undertaken  for  the  city  of  Buffalo, — though 
suffrage,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu-  on  a  manifestly  larger  scale, 
tion.  The  citizen  who  became  President,  in-  In  the  governorship,  for  two  years  of  the 
stead  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  1889,  was  the  three  which  were  then  the  term,  Mr.  Cleve- 
late  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr.  Cleveland's  land  commanded  national  attention  and  ad- 
third  canvass  and  second  election  in  1892  in-  miration.  He  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
volved  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  of  the  United  States  in  1884.  A  year  of  his 
been  renominated  by  his  party.  Mr.  Cleve-  governorship  remained,  and  in  that  year  the 
land  took  part,  in  the  funerals  of  Grant,  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  suc- 
Hayes,  Garfiel<I^  Arthur,  and  Harrison,  who  ceeded  him.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that 
had  been  Presidclits  in  his  lifetime.  With  as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  chosen  to  the  shrievai- 
him  the  list  of  ex-Presidents  ends.  ty  to  end  gang  rule,  and  to  the  mayoralty 

Before  he  became  President  Mr.  Cleve-  for  the  same  purpose,  so  his  election  to  the 

land  was  Governor  of  New  York,  and  while  governorship  came  to  him  at  a  time  when 

Governor  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency,  the  opposing  party  had  abused  the  confidence 

Before  he  was  Governor  he  was  Mayor  of  of  the  people,  and  by  its  own  factionalism 

Buffalo,  and  while  Mayor  he  was  chosen  to  and  worse  had  forfeited  its  right  to  public 

the  governorship.     Thus  he  directly  stepped  respect. 

from  the  mayoralty  into  the  governorship  Mr.  Garfield  was  elected  in  1880  by  a 
and  from  the  governorship  into  his  first  pact  of  interest  and  of  promise  between 
Presidency.  Before  he  was  Mayor  he  was  theretofore  contending  factions.  The  fac- 
Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  but  several  years  tions  did  not  keep  the  peace.  Garfield  was 
elapsed  between  the  shrievalty  and  the  assassinated  and  Arthur  acceded  to  the  Presi- 
mayoralt)',  and  between  his  two  Presidencies  dency.  In  1882  the  nomination  of  Folger 
four  years,  the  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  federal  ma- 
intervened,  chine  influence  in  the  State  convention  was 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  Sheriff  to  re-  stained   by   forgery   and    perjur\'    for  which 

store   to   public    respect   an    office   that   had  neither  Arthur  nor   Folger  was  responsible, 

fallen  into  corruption  by  a  conspiracy  of  in-  but  of  which   the   latter   became   the   bene- 

terest  and   purpose  between   the   leaders  of  ficiar>\ — and  the  victim.     Grover  Cleveland 

both  parties  in  Erie  County.     He  was  named  was  nominated  for  Governor  because  he  had 

by  his  own  party  to  be  defeated.      But  he  been  a  great  Mjiyor,  and  he  was  nominated 

beat  its  leaders  and  he  beat  his  opponent  by  for  President  because  he  was  making  a  great 

his  declaration  to  all  the  people  of  the  county  Governor.     The  folly  of  one  party  was  the 

that  he  desired  and   intended   to  be  elected  opportunity  of  the  other,  and  to  the  support 

for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  confeder-  of  that  other  which  was  lifted  to  its  oppor- 

ated  gangs  which  controlled  both  party  or-  tunity  by   great  leaders   who  discerned   and 

ganizations.     The  stamp   he   left    upon   the  obeyed  public  opinion,   independent  men   of 

administration  of  the  office  was  not  easily  or  all  parties  gratefully  contributed  their  votes, 
soon  effaced.     Years  after,  while  practicing        It  would    not   be   true    to   say   that    Mr. 


Clc^■cland's  own  part>'  rose  Ut  his  level  when 
it  nominated  him  for  Governor  and  for  Pres- 
ident, It  did  not  rise  to  his  level,  but,  as 
said,  it  was  lifted  to  his  level  by  managers 
of  intelligence,  of  power,  of  courage,  of 
integrity,  and  of  vision.  In  1888  the  gravita- 
tion of  power  itself  accomplislied  and  the 
demand  of  the  masses  prescribed  Mr,  Cleve- 
land's second  nomination,  but  in  i8g2  his 
third  nomination  was  not  reached  without  a 
contest  within  his  party.  The  progressive 
forces  in  1892  overcame  the  retrogressive. 
The  latter  had  united  corruption  with  con- 


it  was  miscalled,  but  did  so  in 
\ain.  The  IJcmocratic  people  threw  down 
the  Democratic  machines,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened leaders  of  DemocraiT  in  private 
life  again  ttxilt  charge  of  thf  Democratic 
populace  and  beat  the  DeniiKTatic  machines 
in  the  Dennwratic  National  Convention. 

The  nomination  in  i8'j2  nnidied  ihe  high- 
water  mark  of  hcmesty,  courage,  intelligence, 
and  virtue  in  American  Deniocrai.7.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  owti  letters  and  own  action  upon 
public  duties  in  President  Harrisim's  period 
of  service  recalled  him  to  Democratic  leader- 
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ship  by  an  irresistible  mandate  of  the  Demo-  officially    admitted    has    always    unofficially 

cratic    masses.       He     was    overwhelminp;ly  been  admitted.     From  that  has  flowed   the 

elected.     His  party,  however,  did  not  mea>-  Pan-American  alliance,  with  all  its  compli- 

ure  u.)  to  his  standards.     The   leaders  fell  inentary,   diplomatic,  sentimental,  and  spec- 

away  from  his  ideals.     He  himself  was  mor-  tacular  consequences. 

ally  incapable  of  the  arts  or  the  artifices  to  The  battle  for  honest  money  was  fought 
allure  them  to  his  side.  There  were,  those  and  won  by  Grover  Cleveland  when  his  ad- 
who  thought  it  had  been  well  could  he  have  ministration  forced  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
done  so  without  a  sacrifice  of  any  of  his  purchase  clause  of  the  Resumption  act. 
sturdy  qualities,  but  he  was  not  built  that  Thereafter,  in  all  the  elections  of  the  Ameri- 
way  and  did  not  do  so.  The  Democracy  can  people,  honest  mone>',  gold  currency, 
soon  went  on  the  line  of  its  bad  to  its  worse,  won.  The  time-servers  of  each  party  were 
Mr.  Cleveland  stood  on  his  line  of  stern  beaten  by  the  union  of  the  honest  and  fore- 
integrity,  and  left  the  Presidency  in  1897  seeing  men  in  both.  Neither  total  nor  par- 
with  unassailable  honor,  assured  of  the  vin-  tial  repudiation  has  had  a  chance  since, 
dication  of  time  and  confident  of  the  appro-  Some  of  its  former  friends  have  ever  since 
bation  of  all  his  countrymen,  before  the  time  been  declaring  they  never  knew  it.  Solvency 
would  be  long.  and  honesty  were  menaced  before  Mr.  Cleve- 

The  gravest  offense  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  land  aroused  the  conscience  and  interest  of 

to  the  spoilsmen  of  his  party  was  inflicted  on  the  people,  but  his  appeal  for  them  to  the 

them  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  Presidency,  people  saved  solvency  and  honesty  and  for- 

He  refused  to  displace  Republican  officials  ever  insured  them  against  attack  again, 

with  Democratic  appointees  till  the  terms  of  We  have  been  at  pains  to  show  that  the 

the  former  had   expired.     The   practice   he  course  of  Grover  Cleveland  was  impartially 

then  resumed  has  been  in  the  main  since  re-  due   to    Republican   errors   and    Republican 

spected;   but   it   rebegan,   in   modern   times,  divisions,  and  to  a  pressure  of  exigency  and 

with  him,  jmd  when  he  restored  the  course  duty    upon    Democratic    opportunity.      We 

of  George  Washington  and  of  John  Adams  may  expect  that  both  parties  will  yet  admit 

he  reversed  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  this  without  dissent.     Both  in  their  hearts 

of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  gods  of  Democratic  recognize    that    the    qualities    dominant    in 

idolatry.     By  doing  so  he  wrote  his  name  Grover  Cleveland  were  the  ones  that  should 

above  both  in  the  world's  annals  of  moral  be  dominant  in  every  President.     It  matters 

justice  and  of  moral  courage  among  rulers,  little  with  what  lesser  but  worthy  qualities 

It  has  been  easier  to  follow  his  course  than  Presidents  be  associated.     Washington  was 

It  was  for  him  to  reinitiate  it.     The  spoils-  not  more  brave  or  more  single-minded  than 

men  of  Democracy  never  forgave  him,  but  Cleveland,    though    he   was    more    reserved 

the  freemen  of  Democracy  twice  sustained  and   more  patient.     Lincoln  was  not  more 

him  at  the  polls,  and  none  of  his  enemies  in  inflexibly  devoted    to   long  purpose  and   to 

Democracy  has  been  elected  President  since!  stern   principle   than   Cleveland,   though   he 

Mr.  Cleveland,  first  among  any  American  was  more  tactful,  more  patient,  but  not  more 

Presidents,  made  the  Monroe   Doctrine,  as  philosophical.    With  both,  in  the  root  quali- 

it  is  called,  a  fact  alive,  to  be  recognized  as  ties  of  integrity  and   intrepidity,  Cleveland 

a  fact,  though  not  officially,  by  the  govern-  will  be  rated  m  history,  howTver  diflerenti- 

ment  of  Great  Britain.     Officially  mattered  ated   from  them  and   from  others  in  minor 

little.     Actually,   factually,  mattered   much,  respects  he  should  be. 

The   long  coquetry^   between   American    ad-  This  statement  may  not  for  a  while  be  ac- 

ministrations  and  British  administrations  had  cepted    by    those    mentally    or    morally    too 

only  comprised  the  playful  throwing  of  grass  small  to  assimilate  it ;  but  it  is  now  certain 

and  disclaimers.     President  Cleveland  forced  soon  to  be  the  conclusion  of  those  who  see  as 

a  recourse  to  arbitration   by  Great  Britain  well  as   feel  the  future   in   the   instant  and 

and  Venezuela,  by  which  the  powxr,  the  right,  the  thinking  of  whom  anticipates,  prescribes, 

and  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  embodies,  and  dominates  the  thinking  of  the 

a   third    party,    in   high   and    equal    interest,  future.     It  is  already  the  conclusion  of  the 

were  regarded.    The  territorial  integrity  and  sentient  and  the  wise  among  Americans.     It 

immunity    of   this    continent    were   assured-  is  already  the  agreement  of  living  thoughtful 

The  fact  of  this  Republic,  as  the  predominant  foreigners   whose   contemporary    conclusions 

partner  among  and  over  other  American  gov-  are   proverbially  and   invariably   the   verdict 

ernments,    was    impressed,    and    while    not  of  posterity. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST. 

TpHE  absence  of  Mr.   Halstcad   from  the  leaders  that  the  Republican  hosts 

platform  at  Chicago  in  June  was  ob-  to  reaipni^e.     For  a  yrar  or  nm 

served    and    mentioned   by  many  who   have  been  in  failing  beahh  at  his  Cincin 

been  aa'ustomed  to  attend  national   Rcpub-  and  on  July  a  he  passed  a\*ay. 
lican  conventions.     He  had  been  prominent        Murat  H.ilstead  was  bnrn  near  ' 

in  these  gatherings  since  1856;  and  his  per-  Ohio,    abnost    seventy-nine    years 

sonality  was  so  distinguished   that,  without  grandfather  having  settled  there  al 

any  thought  of  making  himself  prominent,  his  ing  of  the  bst  century.     While  a 

face  and  figure  were  undoubtedly  the  best-  local  college  in  the  outskirts  of  Cii 

known  juid  most  familiar  of  any  among  the  shoiveil  marked  talent  as  a  write 


L-innati  he 
;  and  his 
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contributions  to  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  ficiaries  of  rascality  that  they  have  exposed. 

had  so  paved  the  way  for  immediate  jour-  Since  there  was  never  the  slightest  confusion 

nalistic  employment  that  he  found  himself  at  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  reason  for  the 

once  embarked  upon  a  career  which  was  des-  Senate's  refusal  to  confirm   Mr.   Halstead, 

tined  to  make  him  a  national  figure,  and  to  and  since  no  one  for  a  moment  in  the  Senate 

keep  his  pen  incessantly  busy  for  more  than  or  out  of  it  questioned  his  personal  fitness  for 

fifty  years.  the  post  to  which   President  Harrison   had 

He  was  always  a  man  of  courage  and  of  appointed  him,  the  chief  importance  of  the 

strong  opinions,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  episode  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it  illustrates 

War  found  him  for  the  Union  with  all  his  creditable  phases  in  the  history  of  American 

energies.      He    had    become    the    principal  journalism   and   discreditable  phases  in   the 

writer  and  also  a  part  owner  of  the  Cincin-  history  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
nati  Commercial,  and  was  making  it  one  of        Mr.  Halstead,  like  Horace  Greeley,  was 

the  most  notable  political  and  literary  influ-  an    exceedingly    energetic    and    enterprising 

ences  of  the  country.     He  was  not  only  a  newspaper  man,  with  a  talent  for  news  and 

powerful  and  original  editorial  writer,  but  for  timeliness,  and  a  catholicity  of  taste  and 

also  a  descriptive  writer  of  talent  and  charm,  culture,  which  gave  his  paper  a  broad  relation 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  at  the  front  to  human  activities  of  various  kinds  and  to 

on  various  occasions,  attracting  the  attention  the    intellectual   progress   of    the   American 

of  the  whole  country  by  his  skill  as  a  war  people.     But  for  the  journalism  of  scandal 

correspondent.    After  the  war  he  came  into  and  sensation,  with  no  motives  except  those 

full  editorship  and  financial  control  of  the  of  the  counting-room,  Mr.  Halstead  had  no 

Commercial,  and  w-as  everywhere  recognized  talents;  and  when  the  new  type  of  sensa- 

as  one  of   the   most  successful   editors   the  tional  journalism,  backed  by  unlimited  capi- 

United  States  had  produced.     He  added  to  tal,  came  into  vogue,  Cincinnati  w^as  not  a 

his  fame  as  a  writer  and  a  student  of  military  large  enough  field  to  permit  the  success  of 

affairs  by  joining  the  headquarters  of  the  both  kinds  of  newspaper  side  by  side.     If 

German  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Cincinnati  had  grown  as  Chicago  grew,  Mr. 

In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  little  group  of  Halstead's  Commercial  would  have  held  its 

strong  Republican  editors  who  opposed  the  own  like  Mr.  Medill's  Chicago  Tribune. 
renomination  of  President  Grant  and  sup-        In  his  later  years  Mr.  Halstead  gave  evi- 

ported  Horace  Greeley.    He  was  a  constant  dencc  of  his  great  physical  and  mental  vital- 

and  prolific  writer  for  the  editorial  page  of  ity  by  writing  a  number  of  books,  which  were 

his  own  paper,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  stay-  sold  successfully  by  subscription  throughout 

ing  at  his  office  at  night  until  the  paper  had  the  country,  on  subjects  and  personalities  of 

actually    gone    to   press.      He    was   a   hard  contemporary  interest.    While  journalistic  in 

fighter  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  method,  these  books  were  written  with  all  of 

through  a  long  period  of  laxity  and  corrup-  Mr.  Halstead's  wonderful  power  of  concen- 

tion  in  political  life  he  was  never  complacent  tration  and  intense  interest  in  whatever  he 

toward  improper  methods.  had  in  hand.    There  was  the  spirit  of  hope 

One  of  Mr.  Halstead*s  later  experiences  and  courage  in  all  his  work,  and  an  optimism 

illustrated  the  obvious  truth  that  the  journal-  based  upon  his  lifelong  adherence  to  sound 

ist  who  deals  courageously  with  political  con-  principles  and  standards  in  public  as  well  as 

ditions  must  not  expect  to  become  an  office-  in  private  life. 

holder.    Mr.  Halstead  was  appointed  Minis-        Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halstead  had  only  recently 

ter  to  Germany  by  President   Harrison   in  celebrated   the   fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 

1 889, and  was  eminently  qualified  to  represent  marriage.    His  last  year  was  saddened  by  tfce 

us  with  grace  and  distinction  at  the  German  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Marshall  Halstead, 

court.     But  the  Senate   refused  to  confirm  who  had  also  achieved  success  and  reputation 

the  appointment.     This  refusal  was  due  to  as  a  journalist  and  a  man  of  affairs.   Four  of 

the  fact  that  Mr.  Halstead  had  unsparingly  Mr.  Halstead*s  sons  were  at  one  time  stu- 

attacked  the  corrupt  methods  by  which  the  dents  at  Princeton,  and  six  sons  and  three 

election  of  certain  members  of  the  United  daughters  still  survive.     To  few  men  is  it 

States  Senate  had  been  procured.     The  re-  given  to  work  so  long  and  so  usefully  in  a 

fusal  to  confirm   him  was  intended  by  the  congenial  field  of  activity,  to  be  so  fortunate 

Senate  for  punishment,  and  for  a  notice  to  in  personal  relationships,  and  to  hold  in  so 

other  honest  and  powerful  editors  that  they  full  a  sense  the  esteem  of  neighbors  and  fcl- 

must  not  expect  to  be  forgiven  by  the  bene-  low-citizens. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  JAPANESE  DOING  IN  FORMOSA? 

BY  WILLIAM   C.  GREGG. 


TpHE   island  of   Formosa  is  just  off  the 
coast  of  China,  about  fifty  miles  wide 
and  2.VO  miles  long.     It  lies  a  little  north  of 
the  Philippines.     Here,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  China,  the  Japanese,  in   1895,  became 
the  rulers  over  3,000,000  Chinese,  who  had 
been  there  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
and  perhaps  100,000  savages,  called  "  Head 
Hunters,"  who  had  been  there  much  longer. 
The  Chinese  occupy  the  western  half  of  tht 
island,   which    is   generally   very   level;    the 
savages  the  eastern  half,  a  very  rough,  moun- 
tainous region,  with  several  peaks  reaching 
a  height  of  12,000  feet.     Between  these  two 
peoples  there  has  been  constant  warfare.    The 
savages  originally  occupied  the  plains  also, 
but  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  moun- 
tsins,  where    their    smaller    numbers   could 
fcold  the  Mongolian  hordes  in  check.     They 
arc  as  savage  and  warlike  as  ever,  and  are 
much  feared  by  all. 

The  Japanese  found  the  Formosans  (Chi- 
nese) in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  came 
•riginally  from  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  where 
tome  of  the  poorest  people  are  to  be  found  in 
»II  China.  They  were  ignorant,  suspicious, 
bigoted,  emaciated,  impoverished,  dirty,  and 
diseased.  About  90  per  cent,  were  illiterate ; 
all  were  underfed.  The  tax-gatherers  had 
taken  e\'e()-thing  but  skin,  bone,,  and  filth. 
The  amount  of  disease,  especially  sore  eyes, 
is  siil!  appalling.  With  the  suspicion  that 
grew  out  of  such  conditions,  added  to  the 
natural  stubbornness  and  bigotry  of  the 
Chinese,  we  can  understand  that  instead 
of  welcoming  the  Japanese,  as  the  Spanish 
did  the  American  army  in  Porto  Rico,  they 
gave  ihem  some  weeks  of  hard  fighting,  ac- 
companied by  rioting  and  looting  among 
themselves,  all  after  Formosa  had  been  regu- 
Ua\y  "  ceded  "  to  Japan. 

FORMER  CHINESE  MISGOVERN MENT. 

fn  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  the  Japa- 
nese wisely  dropped  the  former  Chinese  offi- 
cials. Their  ingenuity  in  extorting  money 
out  of  the  people  had  been  truly  devilish. 
I  have  rooni  for  only  one  illustration  of  their 
methods:  Suppose  three  men  had  been  con- 
denmed  to  death  after  trials  that  would  have 


acquitted  them  had  enough  money  been  forth- 
coming; the  relatives  of  the  first  man  t;o  go 
to  the  block  raised  enough  funds  to  satisf>' 
the  executioner,  and  he  was  dispatched  with 
one  stroke  of  the  sword.  The  friends  of  the 
second  did  something,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  captain  of  finance, 
so  several  cuts  were  necessary  to  finish  No. 
2.  The  third  -.as  .\  bankrupt,  with  no 
friends  in  sigl  t  —the  other  officials  probably 
had  ti-.ken  all  h?  had, — so  the  executioner,  to 
get  even  for  the  loss  of  his  tip,  and  as  a 
warning  to  chcrs,  cut  off  his  ejelids  and 
i?Kposed  Sin  .0  il'.c  glaring  sun  for  hours 
before  fin:  lly  finishing  him  with  other  brutal- 
ities! Hard  to  believe?  Yes,  but  it  is  only 
a  striking  case  out  of  a  general  condition  of 
official  depravity.  Small  wonder  that  when 
turned  out  of  office,  judges  and  jailers,  along 
with  magistrates,  "  joined  the  opposition," 
and  became  insurrection  leaders.  Strange 
but  true  that  many  people  followed  their 
leadership,  a  more  or  less  active  rebellion 
being  maintained  against  the  Japanese  for 
five  years.  This  delayed  and  often  defeated 
entirely  the  governmental  plans  of  the  new 
rulers.     About  seven  years  ago  armed  oppo- 
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good  FiBiDple  of  JapanoBe  work. 


sition  ceased,  and  rhe  real  v>-ot\  of  reform 
began. 

THE  NEW  JAPANESE  REGIME. 

My  fiist  question  was:  How  many  Japa- 
nese are  here  in  Formosa?  I  was  an- 
swered: "About  100,000."  To  verify  this, 
and  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing,  was 
my  constant  endeavor,  and  my  conclusion  is 
that  the  number  is  fairly  stated.  As  the 
island  will  easily  support  double  the  present 
population,  there  need  be  no  overcrowding 
for  years  to  come. 

The  price  of  Chinese  labor  in  Formosa 
has  increased  fully  50  per  cent.,  but  is  not 
yet  up  to  the  labor  standard  in  Japan ;  so  the 
Japanese  do  not  try  to  compete,  but  confine 
themselves  to  keeping  stores,  hotels,  bath- 
houses,  etc.,   acting  as  foremen  or  superin- 


tendents of  new  enterprises, 
doing  the  work  of  skilled 
mechanics,  engineers,  and 
teachers.  No  Chinaman 
can  come  to  Formosa  from 
the  mainland  without  a 
passport,  which  you  may  be 
sure  is  carefully  scrutinized. 
The  number  entitled  to  en- 
ter probably  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  who  leave. 
While  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment employs  its  own 
I  people   in  most   responsible 

positions,  it  also  employs  a 
a  surprising  number  of  Chinese.  The  ticket- 
sellers,  gate-keepers,  and  guards  on  the  gov- 
ernment railway  seem  to  be  all  Chinese ;  the 
engineers  and  head  mechanics  are  undoubted- 
ly Japanese.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
four-fifths  of  all  the  railway  employees  are 
Chinese,  who  also  do  all  the  common  labor 
in  other  government  enterprises.  I  found  in 
every  city  or  town  of  any  consequence  one 
Japanese  street,  a  model  of  taste  and  cleanli- 
ness, for  all  to  loc^  at,  if  not  to  imitate  at 

The  first  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Formosan  people  was  their  fuller  employ- 
iinent,  which  was  in  itself  a  "  raise."  Then 
the  actual  advance  in  wages  began.  I  now 
find  their  average  pay  fully  one-half  more 
than  the  ssmie  class  of  people  are  getting 
over  on  the  mainland  of  China,  bringing  the 
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u-agcs  of  a  nun  from  13  cents  to  zo  cents 
(gold)  a  day,  women  and  children  lower  in 
proportion.  An  English  missionary,  long  a 
resident  of  the  island,  rather  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted to  me,  although  not  a  bit  enthusiastic 
about  Japanese  rule,  that  the  people  gen- 
erally now  cat  three  meals  a  day.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  at  the  former  rate 
of  wages  and  with  fewer  employed  it  was 
not  three  meals  a  day. 

Justice,  the  first  essential  to  normal  com- 
munit)-  life,  has  been  established  at  last;  but 
\\-e  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  Chinese  some- 
times kick  at  justice  itself  and  sigh  for  the 
•ood  old  rotten  da>-s. 

There  are  now  eight  ordinary  courts  and 
one  court  of  appeals,  presided  over  by  Japa- 
nese judges,  appointed  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. The  important  fact  about  the 
present  courts  of  Formosa  is  not  the  nation- 
ality' of  the  judges,  but  that  justice  itself  for 
the  fir^t  time  in  its  history  is  obtainable  by 
the  poorest  coolie, 

SCHOOL   SYSTEMS,    PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

Schools  have  been  built  and  equipped  by 
the  Japanese  with  the  same  combination  of 
sense  and  enthusiasm  that  has  actuated  the 
Americans  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
There  are  to-day  165  common-schools  for 
Chinese  boys  and  girls,  half  the  teachers  be- 
ing Chinese  and  half  Japanese,  and  6fteen 
similar  schools  for  half-civilized  mountain 
tribes.  Twenty-four  also  are  opened  for 
Japanese  boys  and  girls,  whose  education 
alone  as  yet  Js  compulsory.  Chinese  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  these  schools  if  clean 
and  free  from  disease.  There  arc  also  one 
high  school  for  girls  only,  one  high  school 
for  boys  only,  one  normal  school  for  teachers, 
one  medical  school,  two  agricultural  schools, 
and  one  police  school. 

This  looks   like  work,   not  exploitation! 

Wc  need  only  remember  our  own  efforts 
at  education  in  our  dependencies  to  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  real  helpfulness  that  has 
characterized  this  Japanese  labor  in  Formosa. 

The  Chinese  still  maintain  over  1000 
small  private  schools,  where  old  ideas,  now 
being  abandoned  on  the  mainland,  are  still 
taught,  no  doubt  partly  out  of  stubborn  op- 
position to  Japan. 

It  is  the  plan  to  supplant  gradually  these 
schools  of  ancient  fogyism  with  modem  ones, 
but,  as  usual,  the  Japanese  will  not  move  in 
a  compulsoiy  way.  I  said  to  a  Japanese 
Christian  preacher:  "  How  about  religious 
freedom  la  Formosa?  "     He  replied :  "  En- 


tirely free;  perhaps  too  free,  for  1  believe 
just  a  little  persecution,  or  at  least  opposi- 
tion, would  stir  us  up," 


PUBLIC   IMl'R 


VEM  EXTS. 


The  Chinese  had  constructed  forty  miles 
of  very  inferior  railroad,  which  was  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  230  miles  has  been  added.  All 
is  now  in  first-class  condition,  with  good 
rolling-stock,  good  stations,  frequent  train 
service,  and  moderate  fares.  I  rode  over 
the  entire  system,  and  was  struck  with  the 
substantial  character  of  everything,  .especial- 
ly the  tunnels  and  bridges. 

There  is  now  under  construction  sixty 
miles  more  on  the  East  Coast.  The  standard 
railway  gauge  tor  both  Formosa  and  Japan 
is  forty-two  inches,  just  fourteen  and  one- 
half  inches  narrower  than  the  American  and 
European  general  standard. 

Barracks  and  police  stations  have  been 
erected  wherever  needed.  Post-offices,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  some  cities  have  electric 
lights.    Fine  parks  and  numerous  small  gar- 
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of  the  money  was  paid  out  of  the  impend 
treasury,  and  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures 
went  direct  to  the  Chinese  for  labor. 

POLICE   AND   MILITARY. 

There  arc  on  the  island  5000  police,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  Japanese ;  6000  Japanese 
soldiers  on  the  plains,  and  6000  Chinese  sol- 
diers in  the  mountains. 

The  police  arc  paid  by  local  tax ;  the  sol- 
diers by  the  imperial  government.  Evidently 
they  still  fear  to  have  Chinese  soldiers  on 
the  plains,  but  are  willing  to  let  them  fight 
their  old  enemies,  the  "  Head  Hunters,"  in 
the  rough  country.  The  Chinese  soldiers 
iiute  «t  bottom  of  thu  are  officered  and  led  by  the  Japanese.  I 
'  ""7  w"ts(ui  .na  pro-  j^^^^j  ^^^^  j^  ;^  „^^^^^^  ^^  have  a  goodly 
proportion  of  Japanese  police  in  the  cities 
dens  have  been  provided  in  the  cities.  When-  and  towns,  for  whenever  the  Japanese  are 
ever  a  fire  consumes  many  buildings  in  any  involved  in  any  affair  requiring  police  con- 
place,  the  question  of  widening  the  street  trol  they  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  a 
seems  to  be  the  first  thing  considered.  It  is  Chinese  officer. 
generally  accomplished.  Open  concrete  sew- 
ers, frequently  flushed,  have  been  installed  in 
all  towns  of  any  size.  Regular  modem  The  driest  part  of  this  subject  is  in  the 
water-works  arc  now  found  in  three  of  the  title.  Our  Japanese  friends  found  a  regular 
largest  cities.  A  first-class  wagon  road,  300  Irish  land  question  dished  up  to  them  red 
miles  in  extent,  has  been  built  from  north  to  hot  and  garnished  with  uncertain  boundaries 
south  through  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  and  double  ownership.  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
and  over  4000  miles  of  other  roads,  with  record  that  they  solved  it  by  the  government 
over  3000  bridges,  make  a  very  substantial  buying  the  landlords'  titles  and  establishing 
total.  Harbors,  breakwaters,  docks,  and  the  renter  as  owner.  But  this  is  more  than 
lighthouses  have  all  been  completed,  or  are    England  has  ever  been  able  to  do  with  her 
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In  process  of  being  built,  where  there  was  Ireland,  although  she  has  muddled  c 
nothing  before  but  danger,  delay,  and  ship-  matter,  lo,  these  many  years, 
wreck.  The  government 
has  built  a  model  tea-farm 
and  an  experimental  cane- 
growing  station,  along  with 
the  department  of  encour- 
agement and  subsidy  to 
Chinese  farmers  to  improve 
their  methods  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  cultivation. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
twelve  years  ago  all  of 
these  improvements  were 
undreamed  of,  and  that 
such  a  spirit  of  progress 
was  so  persistently  opposed, 
even  with  rebellion,  for  five 
years.  We  could  more 
readily  understand  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  Chinese 
if  th^  had  been  taxed  for 
anything  and  the  benefits 
turned  over  to  the  Japa- 
nese; but  a  substantial  part 
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It  cost  Japan  over  $2,- 
000,000  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  all  the 
land  (on  the  plains)  and 
to  make  complete  maps 
showing  every  irregular 
plot,  no  matter  how  small. 
Nothing  but  a  personal 
view  of  the  little  garden 
patches  cultivated  by  these 
people,  with  not  a  square 
corner  in  the  entire  crazy 
patchwork  map,  could  give 
j-ou  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking. The  surveyors 
and  map-makers  were  all 
Japanese,  of  course.  The 
government  on  bringing 
them  over  required  that 
they  should  save  part  of 
their  wages,  as  I  under- 
stand, partly  to  prevent 
even  mild  dissipation  and 
possible  trouble  with  the 
Chinese.  When  through  with  their  work 
the>-  were  at  once  returned  to  Japan. 

This  land  reform  was  not  philanthropic; 
the  government  now  gets  the  tax, — formerly 
paid  by  the  renter  to  the  landlord, — which 
more  than  pays  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  to  carry  through  the  reorganization. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  combination  of  re- 
form and  good  business  management. 

But  how  about  taxes?  Well,  this  is  no 
fairy  tale!  With  exports  and  imports  dou- 
bled, land  values  doubled,  actual  volume  of 
earned  wages  doubled,  and  with  such  a  great 
accumulation  of  improvements,  we  might 
expect  to  find  taxes  doubled  also.  But  taxa- 
ti(Mi,  although  increased,  is  not  that  bad. 

Governor-General  Iwai  tells  me  that  for- 
merly the  Chinese  paid  their  tax-jratherers 
irregular  amounts,  aggregating  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  a  year,  only  $3,000,000  of 
which  really  reached  the  government  trcas- 
ur>'.  The  present  general  tax  aggregates 
about  $8,0OO/XX),  with  added  special  local 
taxes  of  $2,500,000  more. 

Formosa  is  now  practically  self-support- 
ing; but  for  several  years  the  imperial  gov- 
emmeiit  node  up  deficiencies  totaling  $15,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  all  military  expendi- 
tures. It  has  made  investments  also  in  con- 
nection with  its  monopolies,  the  amount  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  large  enough, 
perhaps,  to  affect  even  Japanese  imperial 
finances  appreciably. 


GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLIES. 

Both  in  Japan  and  Formosa  the  imperial 
government  is  doing  what  has  been  done  by 
the  American  trusts, — i.  e.,  monopolizing 
some  of  the  leading  lines  of  trade.  Tobacco, 
salt,  camphor,  and  opium,  in  addition  to  the 
railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  are 
thus  operated.  The  total  Formosan  income 
from  these  enterprises  in  1907  was  about 
$8,000,000.  But  it  cannot  be  called  a  tax, 
as  the  business  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
on  the  average  more  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
habitants than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  capitalists. 

THE   CAMPHOR   PRODUCT. 

Formosa  is  the  world's  chief  producer  of 
camphor.  It  is  distilled  from  the  wood  or 
chips  of  the  camphor  trees,  which  grow  to  a 
magnificent  size,  some  measuring  forty  feet 
in  circumference.  Formosa  has  about  1500 
square  miles  of  trees,  which  should  supplr 
the  natural  wants  of  the  world  for  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  years.  They  are  refor- 
esting the  places  which  have  been  denuded. 
The  price  of  camphor  in  Formosa  in  1875 
was  6  cents  a  pound ;  now  it  is  50  cents  a 
pound.  The  Japanese  Government  derives 
an  annual  profit  of  about  $1,000,000  from 
this  monopoly. 

The  love  of  gain  took  the  Chinese  man;- 
years  ago   to   the  mountain    districts   after 
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camphor,  although  they  lost  many  heads  to  powers  and  the  rough  country,  arc  not  sufc- 

the    "  Head    Hunter "   savages   who    lived  jcct,  but  independent, 

there.     Time  has  changed   many   political  Onlyenough  camphor  is  produced  cachyear 

conditions,  but  the  "  Head    Hunters  "   are  to  meet  the  market  demands  without  endao- 

still  hostile,  and  strong  Japanese  guards  are  gcring  the  stability  of  the  government  price, 

needed  to  protect  camphor  extractors.     Only  „ .^  „ 

.u           .  1  ■  ,       i  .L                  .   ■        J      .u      T  PROFITS   FROM  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains  da  the  Jap- 
anese pretend  to  exert  governmental  author-  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  government 
ity.     The  savages,  because  of  their  fighting  to  add  its  profits  from  opium  to  the  general 
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revenues.  It  makes  about  $500,000  a  year 
out  of  it.  No  doubt  the  first  motive  was  to 
restrict  and  finally  to  abolish  the  devilish 
habit;  but  as  long  as  these  profits  can  be 
used  by  a  financially  hard-pressed  imperial 
administration  it  will  continue  to  take  an  un- 
holy interest  in  the  business. 

Let  the  entire  profits  be  devoted  to  hospi- 
tals and  medical  schools,  all  sorely  needed, 
and  I  shall  believe  that  the  orip'nal  plan  to 
obliterate  the  opium  evil  will  the  sooner  be 
carried  out.  Every  smoker  is  licensed.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  lend  or  give  away  opium. 
The  number  of  licenses  is,  I  understand, 
decreasing^  The  penalties  for  violating  the 
law's  restrictions  are  fines  of  $1500  to  $25(X) 
and  imprisonment  from  three  to  five  years. 
I  believe  the  law  is  fairly  well  enforced,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  patience  of  Japan- 
ese olficials,  sometimes  phenomenal. 


JAPANESE   AIMS   IN    FORMOSA. 

Who  could  have  done  as  well  for  For- 
mosa in  this  short  time?  The  Japanese  de- 
serve full  credit,  for  they  have  spent  heart, 
brain,  muscle,  and  money  to  make  a  pleasing, 
prosperous  community  out  of  a  sad  bit  of 
desolate  anarchy.  Their  object  is  not  only 
to  make  a  rich  colony  for  their  own  profit. — 
a  perfectly  legitimate  scheme  as  long  as  the 
colony  profits  too, — hut  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  to  be  honored  by  all  nations  for 
fair  dealing  and  achievement  in  civilization. 
The>'  have  the  patience  to  deal  with  stubborn 
problems.  If  they  have  also  patience  under 
unfair  criticism,  and  if  they  can  hold  true 
to  the  ideals  the)-  have  so  successfully  pur- 
sued in  Formosa,  who  shall  say  that  they  will 
not  be  also  a  blessing  to  Korea  and  achieve 
there  at  least  as  great  results? 


GUATEMALA'S  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROUTE. 


BY   M.   A.    HAYS. 


/It  Guatemala  City,  recently,  there  was  a 
fiesta  which  thrilled  the  people  of  the 
principal  republic  of  Central  America,  both 
from  its  character  and  the  event  it  celebrated. 
There  were  magnificent  street  decorations, 
triumphal  arches  and  booths  representing 
nearly  every  municipal  department  of  the 
country,  floral  displays,  military  and  civil 
parades,  a  vast  gathering  of  people  from  every 
section  of  the  nation,  including  about  5000 
Indians  in  their  native  costumes,  illumina- 
tions, banquets,  speeches,  a  beauty  contest; 
all  manner  of  music,  bull  fights  and  other 
amusements,  school  festivals,  the  entertain- 
ment of  distinguished  visitors,  including  a 
specially  accredited  representative  from  the 
United  States,  and  all  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
event.  That  event  was  the  completion  to 
the  capital  city  of  the  long  projected  railway 
line  from  the  splendid  harbor  of  Puerto  Bar- 
rios, on  the  Gulf  of  Amatique,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  link  of  a  through  line  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  across  Guatemalan 
territory,  which  gave  the  American  con- 
tinent its  newest  interoceanic  system. 

Like  the  completion  of  the  earliest  railway 
lines  in  the  United  States,  which  gave 
through  transportation  facilities  from  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  building 
of  the  newer  Canadian  transcontinental  roads. 


it  marks  an  epoch  in  commerce  and  develop- 
ment, and  its  influence  must  be  very  great. 
The  6esta  was  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  properly, 
for  the  government  was  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  the  line,  which  will  remain  a 
monument  to  both  Presidents  Barrios  and 
Cabrera,  begun  by  the  administration  of  one 
and  completed  through  the  concessions  of  the 
other ;  and  the  future  will  doubtless  show  that 
the  event  was  worthy  the  great  cost  of  $250,- 
000  to  a  comparatively  poor  people  for  feast- 
ing and  celebrating. 

There  arc  two  railroad  lines  in  this  latest 
transcontinental  system,  the  Central  of  Gua- 
temala, built  by  the  late  C.  P.  Huntington 
and  his  associates,  and  Still  considered  a 
Southern  Pacific  enterprise,  and  the  Guate- 
mala Railroad,  the  newer  and  larger  line, 
formerly  called  the  Northern,  completed 
many  years  ago  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Za- 
capa,  106  miles  from  the  coast.  In  1904,  the 
Northern  Railway  was  acquired  by  an  Amer- 
ican syndicate,  headed  by  Gen.  Wm.  C.  Van 
Home,  Minor  C.  Keith,  vice-president  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  Gen.  Thom- 
as H.  Hubbard,  of  New  York.  The  new 
company  received  some  important  concessions 
from  the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  the 
Central  Railroad  became  interested  in  the 
new  enterprise.  Work  was  begun  nearly 
three  years  ago  on  the  extension  of  the  line 
to  the  capital  city  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
older  portion  of  the  road.  It  was  completed 
in  January,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month 
the  first  train  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent  pulled  into  Guatemala  City,  and 
the  long-planned  ocean-to-occan  line  was  a 
reality. 

Of  the  nearly  a  dozen  completed  and 
building  lines  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  only  two  are  shorter  than  the  Guate- 
mala route,  with  its  total  mileage  of  2693^ 
miles  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala, — iqs  from  Barrios  to  Guate- 
mala City  and  seventy-four  and  one-half 
from  Guatemala  Cit>'  to  San  Jose.  These 
lines  are  the  Panama  road,  thirty  miles  long, 
and  the  Tehuantepec  Line  in  Mexico,  186 
miles.  As  a  railroad  proposition  it  has  some 
advantages  over  both  of  them,  and  until  the 
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completion  of  the  Isth* 
mian  Canal  should  be  a 
veiy  considerable  factor 
in  the  trade  between  the 
Atlantic-  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and,  as 
well,  for  certain  classes  of 
goods  between  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  greatest  influence  will 
be  in  the  development  of 
Guatemala  and  some  of 
the  territory  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  of  neighboring 
countries. 

Guatemala  is  largely 
mountainous.  The  Cordilleras  cut  the  the  easiest  routes,  of  about  5000  feet  in  195 
country  in  two,  the  main  range  reach-  miles.  From  the  Pacific  the  problem  was  to 
ing  a  height  of  5000  to  7000  feet  above  carry  the  road  up  that  climb  in  seventy-five 
the  sea,  while  there  are  many  peaks  of  miles.  In  either  of  these  ascents  there  must, 
10,000  to  13,000  feet.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  course,  be  some  very  heavy  grades,  but 
there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low,  swampy  land,  they  are  no  more  noticeable  than  on  some  of 
but  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  the  foot  hills  the  American  lines  crossing  the  Alleghenies. 
of  the  mountains  stretch  from  northeast  to  Practically  all  the  materia!  for  the  building 
southwest.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  lowlands  and  operation  of  this  new  route  was  pur- 
and  plains  extend  a  distance  of  thirty  to  forty  chased  in  the  United  States,  the  contractors 
miles  into  the  interior.  Elsewhere  the  coun-  were  mostly  Americans,  and  with  hardly  an 
try  is  all  mountains,  hills,  plateaus,  and  deep  exception  on  either  the  Central  or  the  Gua- 
valleys.  Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  a  beau-  temala  the  officials  and  operating  men,  in- 
tiful,  attractive  place  of  about  100,000  peo-  eluding  conductors  and  engineers,  are  Ameri- 
plc,  is  4950  feet  above  the  sea.    It  lies  on  a   cans. 

wide  plateau,  surrounded  by  deep  ravines.  From  Puerto  Barrios  to  San  Jose  these 
It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  country  and  also  of  two  roads,  which  make  up  the  through  line, 
all  Central  America.  Naturally  it  is  the  traverse  a  most  interesting  country,  and  for 
main  point  for  a  railroad  crossing  the  country  the  greater  part  of  the  route  a  productive 
and  opening  the  interior  to  foreign  trade.  one.     Puerto  Barrios  has  a  deep,  roomy  har- 

The  building  of  such  a  line  was  costly  and  bor,  and  the  heaviest  draught  vessels  can  get 
attended  by  many  serious  engineering  feats,  to  its  dock.  The  place  is  low  and  at  present 
From  the  Atlantic  port  there  was  a  climb,  by    unhealthy.      Improvements  are   to  be   made 
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which  will  change  its  appearance  and  make  it 
healthy  and  attractive.  The  government  of 
Guatemala  has  given  a  contract  to  the  rail- 
road company  to  expend  $2,ooo,cxx>  in  build- 
ing a  sea  wall,  raising  the  level  of  the  town 
and  putting  in  sewerage  and  thorough  drain- 
age. 

For  fifty  to  seventy  miles  from  Barrios 
there  are  frequent  long  stretches  of  banana 
plantations,  and  the  principal  traffic  of  this 
portion  of  the  road  will  always  be  the  hand- 
ling of  this  fruit.  One  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  largest  plantations  is  on  the  line. 
The  fruit  company  now  grows  about  ipa^iO,- 
OOO  bunches  annually  in  Guatemala  and  has 
plans  to  greatly  increase   the  production. 

Beginning  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  the 
road  follows  the  Motogua  River  and  one  of 
its  branches  nearly  to  Guatemala  City.  Most 
of  the  distance  is  a  steady  climb  through  the 
mountain  country,  with  frequent  deep  ra- 
vines and  valleys,  past  a  few  prosperous 
towns  and  plantation  districts.  Zacapa  is  the 
chief  city  en  route  and  the  most  important 
place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  line  of  the  Central  Railway  from 
Guatemala  City  to  San  Jose  traverses  a 
country  with  many  of  the  same  character- 
istic features  as  that  on  the  Caribbean  side. 
The  mountain  region  is  less  rough  and 
rugged.    From  Guatemala  City  to  Esquintla, 


an  important  place,  the  country  is  given  up  to 
sugar,  coflee  and  stocic,  and  there  are  many 
splendid  plantations.  San  Jose  is  an  old 
port,  but  there  is  no  protected  harbor. 

There  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying 
between  Puerto  Karrios  and  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  while 
the  Pacific  mail  steamers  and  others  regu- 
larly make  San  Jose,  giving  a  Pacific  service 
as  far  as  San  Francisco,  on  the  north,  and  the 
coast  of  South  America,  on  the  south,  while 
European  vessels  also  make  the  voyage  there 
around  the  Horn.  The  Ham  burg- Ameri- 
can Line  has  long  had  regular  service  from 
Barrios  to  European  ports,  and,  via  Jamaica, 
connection  with  New  York.  TheUnitedFniit 
Company,  with  which  the  Guatemala  Rail- 
road is  closely  allied,  has  improved  its  serv- 
ice from  New  Orleans  by  new  and  Ut^Ct 
steamers,  and  has  building  steamers  for  ■ 
New  York-Puerto  Barrios  line.  The  im- 
provement of  the  steamship  service,  in  coi- 
nection  with  the  new  through  rail  line,  must 
have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the 
transcontinental  business,  and  until  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  in  operation  the  new  road  wilt 
furnish  a  splendid  competitive  route.  Puerto 
Barrios  is  800  miles  nearer  the  United  States 
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exports  of  the  country. 
Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  available  area  has 
been  developed  agricul- 
turally. Little  has  been 
done  with  the  forests  and 
the  mineral  resources. 
From  the  mountain 
streams  can  be  developed 
a  large  amount  of  power, 
and  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries should  be  success- 
fully established,  where 
at  present  there  are 
scarcely  any  outside  of 
the  sugar  factories,  a  sin- 
gle cotton-mill,  a  few 
small  tanneries,  and  the 
salt  works  at  San  Jose. 

Heretofore  Guatemala 
City  and  the  best-devel- 
oped portions  of  the  Inte- 
rior, outside  the  Coban 
coffee  district,  reached  by 
the  Rio  Dulce  and  Lake 
Izabel,  have  had  connec- 
tion with  the  coast  only 
on  the  P  a  c  t  fi  c  side. 
Through  San  Jose,  Cham- 
pcrico,  and  Ocos  have 
than  Colon,  and  Panama  is  lOOO  miles  south  come  all  the  imports  and  gone  all  the 
of  San  Jose,  exports  of  coffee  from  the  big  western  dis- 

The  most  important  results  from  the  open-  trict,  and  all  the  sugar.  All  the  trade  of 
ing  of  the  transcontinental  line  will  be  the  Guatemala  City  has  gone  by  way  of  the  Cen- 
increased  American  trade  with  Guatemala  tral  Road  and  San  Jose.  This  has  meant 
and  the  developments  sure  to  be  brought  the  trans-shipment  by  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
about  in  that  republic.  Guatemala  is  the  ma,  after  a  coast  voyage  of  icx»o  miles,  or  the 
most  populous,  and  in  many  respects  the  rich-  long  journey  around  the  Horn  for  European 
est  and  most  highly  developed,  of  the  Central  and  Atlantic  Coast  commerce.  The  Horn 
American  countries.  It  has  an  area  of  about  route  has  been  used  for  heavy  machinery 
48,300  square  miles,  just  about  that  of  New  from  Europe  and  other  European  imports 
York.  No  State  or  country  of  anything  like  where  time  was  not  a  great  object.  There 
similar  area  is  by  nature  richer  or  more  prom-  was  the  route  via  San  Francisco  for  Ameri- 
ising.  It  has  vast  areas  of  fertile  agricultu-  can  goods,  but  the  steamers  take  ten  days 
ral  land,  a  splendid  climate,  great  forest  and  from  that  port  to  San  Jose.  The  result  was 
mineral  wealth,  and  is  rich  in  scenic  and  his-  that  Enfjlish  and  German  manufacturers  had 
toric  attractions.  Nearly  all  the  products  of  an  advantage  over  American  exporters  on 
both  the  temperate  and  tropic  zones  grow  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  (julf  States 
adrantafre.  Wheat,  com,  barley  and  hemp  for  macliinen'  and  were  on  an  equal  footing 
flourish.  Coffee  of  a  superior  quality  and  with  us  for  other  trade.  A  visit  to  the  shops 
sugar  cane  are  great  staple  crops.  Fine  cot-  in  Guatemala  Cit>-  sho(\ed  few  American 
ton  is  raised,  and  the  country  seems  ideal  for  goods,  except  some  specialties  and  cotton 
stock.  Over  one  hundred  fruits  and  vege-  goods  and  the  preserved  fruits  of  California 
tabid  are  grown,  including  all  the  common  and  flour  from  Pacific  Coast  mills.  The 
ones  of  our  country  and  many  tropical  cdi-  large  amount  of  machinery  in  use  on  the  su- 
bles  we  do  not  know.  The  banana  is  the  gar  and  coffee  plantations  is  practically  all 
principal  fmit  cultivated  and  with  coffee,  English  or  German,  and  to  those  countries 
mahogany,  and  rubber  makes  up  the  principal    have  gone  the  products  sold  foi  cxvoTt. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  new  route  via 
Barrios  there  will  be  more  direct  communi- 
cation witii  the  Gulf  ports,  Atlantic  Coast, 
and,  of  course,  with  Europe,  Nearly  two 
thousand  miles  will  be  taken  off  the  distance 
to  American  ports,  as  measured  by  the  Pana- 
ma route,  and  days  in  time.  Guatemala  City 
may  now  he  reached  in  four  or  five  days 
from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  and  seven 
days  from  New  ^  ork,  and  the  journey  is 
an  easy  one.  The  new  line  is  already  getting 
some  of  the  coffee  movement  from  the  west 
coast,  and  while  the  Pacific  Isthmian  route 
will  not  give  up  the  traffic  without  a  strug- 
gle it  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Already 
the  competition  has  reduced  the  time  to  New 
York  and  P^urope  via  Panama  two  days. 
Puerto  Barrios  is  the  only  port  of  the  coun- 
try where  a  steamer  is  at  present  able  to  lie 
at  a  dock  while  taking  or  discharging  cargo. 
At  San  Jose,  in  heavy  weather,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  spraying  the  coffee  and 
other  goods  with  salt  water,  while  in  the 
lighters,  and  that  greatly  increases  the  insur- 

The  representative  of  a  German  house  sell- 
ing sugar  factory  machinery  said  to  an  Amer- 
ican competitor,  after  the  new  road  was  com- 
pleted :  "  You  now  have  a  great  advantage 
over  us,  and  we  recognize  that  we  must  yield 
the  trade  to  you."  As  it  will  be  in  this  line 
so  it  will  be  in  others,  if  the  American  ex- 
porters go  after  the  business. 

The  Central   American   states   are   most 


interesting  and  attractive  spots  for  the  tour- 
ist and  pleasure  seeker,  and  the  new  railroad 
will  undoubtedly  make  the  Guatemala  trip 
a  popular  one  with  this  class  of  travelers. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  pleasant  sea 
voyage  than  the  winter  trip  to  the  Caribbean, 
while  the  country  has  unusual  charms.  The 
scenic  wonders  and  beauties  furnished  by  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains  and  the  pic- 
turesque villages  are  many.  The  Dulce 
River  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous on  the  continent.  The  Caribs  and  the 
Indians,  the  latter  in  their  native  costumes, 
are  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting. 
Their  ways,  their  villages,  their  wares  will 
all  be  new  and  entertaining  to  the  American 
or  European  traveler.  The  country  is  rich 
in  prehistoric  monuments.  There  are  the 
really  wonderful  ruins  of  Antigua,  with  its 
cathedral,  churches  and  palaces,  destroyed  in 
1773  by  the  volcano  Agua. 

The  city  of  Guatemala  has  a  fine  location, 
its  streets  are  paved,  it  has  nearly  all  the  mod- 
ern conveniences,  many  fine  buildings,  nu- 
merous parks,  and  is  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Sir  William  C.  Van  Home  plans,  it  is  said, 
to  erect  here  at  an  early  date  a  large,  modern 
hotel. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  about 
1,500,000, — 60  per  cent,  Indians  and  most 
of  the  remainder  natives  of  mixed  Spanish- 
Indian  blood.  There  are  10,000  Germans 
and  other  Europeans  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand Americans. 
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THE  GYROSCOPE  AND   HOW   WE   MAY  MAKE 

IT  USEFUL. 

BY  ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 

[The  following  description  of  the  gyroscope  and  its  wonderful  capacities  explains  the  mys- 
teries which  have  caused  so  much  discussion.  Applications  of  this  gyroscope  principle  to  more 
than  one  industrial  enterprise  in  the  near  future  make  the  articles  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. Mr.  Webster  is  Professor  of  Physics  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — The 
Editor.] 


¥  N  view  of  the  great  popular  interest  in 
the  recent  practical  applications  of  the 
gyroscope,  and  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
surround  the  mode  of  action  of  that  fascin- 
ating instrument,  it  will  be  useful  to  explain, 
in  the  simplest  possible  language,  the  me- 
chanical principles  involved.  Although  the 
adequate  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the 
gyroscope,  or  as  we  may  as  well  call  it,  of 
any  symmetrical  top, — for  that  is  what  it  is, 
— demands  a  knowledge  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult sort  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
has  been  for  120  years,  and  is  still,  a  fa- 
vorite subject  of  attack  by  the  most  learned 
mathematicians,  I  will  undertake  this  task 
as  best  I  may. 

The  properties  of  the  gyroscope  are  ex- 
hibited by  any  rapidly  revolving  disk,  fly- 
wheel, or  well-balanced  system  turning 
about  an  axis,  the  essential  being  that  this 
axis  may  be  turned  so  as  to  point  in  any 
direction  in  space.  As  long  as  the  system  is 
moved  with  the  axis  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  none  of  the  properties  about  to  be 
described  come  into  play.  It  is  only  when 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
changed  that  an3rthing  striking  is  observed. 
For  instance,  the  commonest  form  of  the 
gyroscope,  which  may  be  bought  at  the  toy- 
shopSy  and  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  has 
the  axis  mounted  on  pivots  carried  by  a  ring 
whidi  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
projects  a  small  head  D,  which  may  be  sup- 
pofted  on  a  stand.  If  the  disk  is  spinning 
mpSUff  instead  of  falling  down,  as  it  would 
do  j^  not  spinning,  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
gifis  to  turn  about  the  support,  its  axis  ap- 
fmnUdy  nkmng.in  a  horizontal  plane,  as 
shown  bjE  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  This 
b  xtally  not  a  perfectly  accurate  description 
of  vAmt  haniens,  but  it  is  what  nearly  every- 
one sonpoie?  he  "stes^  when  performing  the  ex- 
perimtat,  tnd  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
"  msrsterioiis  **  or  "  paradoxical,"  or  ^  to 
"  drfy  lliB  law  of  gravity,"  all  of  which  is  of 
coarse  hig^y  absurd.     That  which  is  un- 


familiar seems  mysterious,  but  as  familiarit}' 
increases  the  mystery  departs.  There  is 
really  no  greater  mystery  about  the  gyro- 
scope than  about  any  other  moving  system. 
Let  us  approach  it  through  other  more  famil- 
iar phenomena.  No  one  apparently  sees  any- 
thing mysterious  in  the  ordinary  spinning 
top,  which  seldom  spins  with  its  axis  erect, 
but  has  it  tipped  to  a  certain  angle  with  the 


A  GYROSCOPE  TOP. 


vertical,  about  which  the  axis  turns  in  a  con- 
ical path.  Why  does  it  not  fall,  instead  of 
moving  horizontally,  exactly  as  the  g>TO- 
scope  does?  In  fact,  the  gyroscope,  as  de- 
scribed, is  simply  a  top  so  arranged  that  the 
inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  vertical  may 
reach  a  right  angle,  which  is  impossible  in  a 
top  spinning  on  the  ground,  though  not  if  its 
point  be  put  on  a  raised  stand. 

THE    PHYSICAL    LAW    INVOLVED. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  possible  me- 
chanical phenomenon.  Ever>'body  knows 
that  a  body  left  to  itself  can  do  nothing  but 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanging 
speed.  If  we  wish  to  hurry  it,  we  must  pull 
it  ahead,  and  it  pulls  back ;  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tard it,  we  must  pull  it  backwards,  when  it 
will  pull  ahead,  and  if  we  wish  to  divert  it 
from  its  straight  course,  we  must  pull  it  side- 
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wise,  when  it  will  also  pull  back  or  resist. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  inertia  of  a 
body,  namely  its  apparent  unwillingness  to 
do  what  we  try  to  make  it.  AH  the  prop- 
erties of  tops  are  due  to  this  familiar  inertia. 
One  way  to  make  a  body,  say  a  stone,  go  out 
of  a  straight  line  is  to  fasten  it  to  a  string 
hold  one  end,  and  whirl  it  around,  when  the 
stone  will  describe  a  circle,  and  the  pull  that 
the  stone  exerts  in  bcinj;  forced  out  of  i 
straight  line  is  plainly  felt  by  the  pull  of 
the  string  on  the  hand.  Everybody  knows 
that  we  have  only  to  release  the  pull  on  the 
stone  to  have  the  latter  fly  off  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  that  it  was  going  at  the 
instant  of  letting  go.  This  fact  vias  knovin 
thousands  of  years  before  David  used  it  to 
kill  Goliath,  and  was  not  considered  myster 
ious.  Now  every  boy  knows  that  the  pull  of 
the  hand  may  be  replaced  by  the  pull  of  an 
other  stone  tied  to  the  other  end  of  a  string 
and  that  if  the  whole  combination  be  whirled 
around  and  let  go  the  two  stones  will  revolve 
around  each  other,  keeping  the  string 
stretched,  since  each  stone  has  to  leave  its 
straight  path  to  describe  a  circle,  and  conse- 
quently pulls  back  on  the  string.  Now,  in- 
'  stead  of  two  particles  connected  by  a.  string, 
let  us  consider  a  whole  ring  of  particles  solid- 
ly connected  together  into  a  rigid  body  like  a 
hoop.  If  this  be  set  into  rotation  in  its  own 
plane,  that  is,  so  that  every  part  of  it  goes 
around  in  the  same  circular  path  forming 
the  shape  of  the  hoop,  it  is  plain  that  each 
particle  pulls  outward  from  the  center  as 
before,  hut  that  the  pull  of  each  outwards  is 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  one  opposite, 
so  that  the  whole  hoop  has  no  tendency  to 
leave  its  position  or  change  its  motion.  How. 
ever,  if  it  rotates  fast  enough  the  pulls  will 
be  shown  by  the  bursting  of  the  hoop,  which 
sometimes  happens  to  great  fly-wheels  with 
dire  results. 

THE    DISTURBAN'CE    CAUSED    BY   GRAVITY. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  hoop,  and  in 
all  such  experiments  where  we  wish  to  bring 
out  the  effect  of  rotation,  we  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  gravity,  and  are  obliged  either  to 
throw  the  hoop  into  the  air,  or  to  find  some 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  effect  of  its 
weight.  Let  us  try  to  find  such  a  means. 
If  we  fasten  two  wires  as  diameters  of  the 
hoop  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  where 
they  cross  fasten  a  string  from  which  the 
whole  is  suspended,  the  hoop  may  turn  about 
freely,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  mat- 
ing it  turn  in  its  own  plane,  whether  that  is 


horizontal  or  not.  This  point  of  intersec- 
tion is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  hoop. 
Every  body  has  such  a  center  of  gravity.  Let 
us  now  suspend  a  top  on  its  center  of  gravity, 
so  that  it  may  spin  about  it  as  a  fixed  point. 
This  may  be  done  by  making  the  top  bell- 
shaped,  as  in  Fig.  i, 
and  making  the 
point  on  which  it 
spins  come  exactly 
at  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  whole 
top.  This  will  be 
the  case  when  the 
top  'will,  when  not 
spinning,  jest  indif- 
ferently in  any  posi- 
tion without  oscil- 
lating. If  the  top 
is  now  spun,  while 
the  axis  is  held 
fixed,  by  support- 
ing its  upper  end 
with  the  finger,  it 
^"^'  ■■  will    continue     to 

spin  quietly  about 
this  axis,  so  that,  if  the  top  is  accurately  made, 
from  a  little  distance  its  motion  cannot  be 
distinguished. 

The  reason  for  this  is  of  course  perfectly 
plain.  Each  particle  of  the  top  describes  a  cir- 
cle, and  finds  its  pull  counterbalanced  by 
that  of  a  particle  lying  opposite,  as  before. 
In  fact,  we  may  think  of  the  top  as  cut  up 
into  rings,  each  of  which  has  its  center  lying 
on  the  axis  of  the  top,  and  whose  motion  is 
precisely  like  that  of  the  single  ring  previous- 
ly considered.  Thus  we  may  make  the  state- 
ment that  a  top  freed  from  the  action  of  its 
weight  by  being  supported  at  its  center  of 
gravity  will  spin  about  its  axis,  which  will 
maintain  its  direction  in  space  unchanged. 
This  fact  is  still  perfectly  familiar.  Yet  not 
all  of  its  consequences  are  familiar,  for  if  a 
top  can  be  kept  spinning  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  earth  has  turned  about  on  its  axis, 
if  the  axis  of  the  top  still  points  in  the  same 
direction  in  space  it  will  have  moved  relative- 
ly to  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  it  points  to  some 
star  it  will  continue  pointing  to  it  as  to  seems 
to  move  in  the  heavens.  Thus  WC  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
This  experiment  was  actually  carried  out  lo 
1852  by  the  French  physicist,  Foucautt,  and 
forms  a  most  convincing  and  startling  exper- 
iment. Foucault's  mounting  of  the  top  was 
not  that  described  above  and  shown  in  Fig. 
I,  but  another  mode  of  accomplishing  iSe 
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object  of  freeing  the  rotating  body  from  the 
action  of  gravity.  A  flywheel,  F,  Fig.  2, 
has  its  axis  run  in  pivots  set  in  a  ring,  A, 
which  can  itself  turn  on  pivots  in  a  line  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  first  set  in  an  outer  ring, 

B,  which  can  turn 
about  a  third  axis, 

C,  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  two.  Thus 
the  axis  of  the  top, 
or  flywheel  can  take 
any  direction  in 
space,  and  all  the 
time  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  top  is 
a  fixed  point.  The 
top  can  spin  as  be- 
fore quite  free  from 
the  action  of  grav- 
ity, and  if  it  is  care- 
fully enough  made 
the  motion  of  its 
axis  can  be  perceived 
in  a  few  minutes,  at 
any  rate  if  a  micro- 
scope is  used,  as  it 
was  by  Foucault. 
But  with  an  ordin- 
ary apparatus,  the 
axis  of  the  top  seems 
to  stand  quite  still. 

A  practical  application  of  this  property 
is  made  use  of  in  the  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, which  when  discharged  from  a 
torpedo-boat  must  be  steered  against  the 
enemy,  and  carries,  instead  of  a  human  steers- 
man, a  small  gyroscope,  mounted  in  rings 
as  described.  When  the  torpedo  is  discharged 
the  axis  of  the  flywheel  points  at  the  enemy. 
If  now  the  torpedo  strikes  any  obstruction 
and  is  turned  off  its  course  the  axis  of  the 
g)roscopc,  true  to  its  nature,  keeps  pointing 
In  the  same  direction,  and  thus  the  outside 
ring  turns  relatively  to  the  hull  of  the  tor- 
pedo, and  moves  a  little  lever  which  controls 
the  steering  engine,  moving  the  rudder,  and 
thus  bringing  the  torpedo  hack  on  its  course. 
It  is  this  pyi"oscopic  gear,  invented  by  the 
Austrian  Lieutenant  Obry,  that  has  made  the 
torpedo  the  instrument  of  precision  capable 
of  doing  the  damage  done  by  the  Japanese  to 
the  Russian  ships. 

STARTUNC    PROPERTY    OF    THE    GYROSCOPE. 

We  come  now  to  the  unfamiliar  property  ''°'  ^' 

of  the  gyroscope.    If,  with  the  top  of  Fig.  i  scope  to  prevent  the  rolling  of  ships.     Dr. 

spinning  quietly  about  its  axis,  we  appiy  a  Oskar    Schlick    of    Hamburg   has    placed    a 

force  tending  to  change  the  direction  of  the  large  gyroscope  made  as  a  steam  tMt^\tvc'«v^ 


axis,  say  by  pulling  on  the  string,  P,  we  find 
that  the  axis  resists  the  pull,  and  that  in- 
stead of  moving  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  pull,  it  moves  off  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles,  M,  This  is  the  startling  property 
of  the  gyroscope,  and  if  we  understand  this 
we  understand  every  pljenomenon  connected 
with  this  supposedly  mysterious  apparatus. 
We  may  then  explain  this  property  by  say- 
ing that  if  any  force  is  exerted  on  a  sym- 
metrical top  tending  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  the  axis  will  not  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  force,  but  will  tend  to  move 
at  right  angles  thereto,  to  the  right  if  the  top 
spins  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  left  if  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  We  now  see  why  the  gyro- 
scope as  shown  in  the  picture  does  not  fall — 
its  weight  tends  to  make  it  do  so,  so  by  the 
property  of  the  gyroscope  it  does  not,  but 
moves  off  sidewise.  When  it  begins  to  move 
horizontally  the  gyroscopic  effect  tends  to 
make  it  move  again  at  right  angles,  that  is 
upwards,  so  that  it  does  not  fall.  In  fact, 
if  we  could  examine  it  carefully  we  should 
find  that  it  does  not  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane  as  approximately  described  above,  but 
rises  and  falls  periodically,  describing  a  curve 
with  loops  or  points,  as  in  Fig,  3,  which  is 
from  a  photograph  made  by  the  writer  by 
putting  a  small  electric  light  on  the  axis  of  a 
gyroscope  and  exposing  it  to  a  camera.  When 
the  top  spins  fast  the  rise  and  fall  is  too  sli^t 
and  too  rapid  to  be  seen.  It  is  visible  only  to 
the  sensitive  plate. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  MONO-RAILROADS. 

We  can  now  easily  understand  one  of  the 
recent  interesting  applications  of  the  gyro- 
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its  axis  vertical,  and  the  axis  of  the  first  ring 
horizontal  and  across  the  ship.  If  the  ship 
rolls,  say  to  the  right,  it  is  as  if  we  pulled 
the  string  above  to  the  right.  The  axis  of 
the  gyroscope  then  resists,  but  instead  of 
moving  to  the  right  tips  toward  the  bow  or 
stern.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  allowed  to  tip 
over  horizontal  the  resisting  power  would  be 


FIQ.  4. 

lost;  in  fact,  we  may  state  the  property  of 
the  gyroscope  by  saying  that  if  we  attempt  to 
rotate  it  about  a  certain  direction  as  an  axis, 
as  here  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  keel 
of  the  ship,  it  Vfill  turn  until  it  sets  the  gyro- 
scope axis  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  given  direction.  This  explains  how  a 
gjTOScnpe  carried  by  the  earth  tends  to  jet 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  if  its 
own  axis  is  confined  so  as  to  move  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  it  tends  to  point  north  and 
south,  constituting  a  mechanical  compass. 
The  experiment  may  be  made  of  holding  the 
gjToscope,  Fig.  2,  in  the  hands,  and  turning 
quickly  about  on  a  vertical  axis,  when  the 
gyroscope  will  set  its  axis  vertical. 

THE  BREN'XAM  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications 
of  the  gyroscopic  principle  is  seen  in  the  top 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which,  like  the  one  above 
described,  is  balanced  on  its  center  of  grav- 
ity, and  can  thus  spin  with  its  axis  immova- 
ble. If,  however,  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wire  guide  shown,  the  top  rolls 
rapidly  along  the  wire,  and  even  when  it 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  wire  does  not  let  go 
and  fly  off,  as  we  should  expect,  but  clings 
to  the  wire  and  rolls  around  the  end  as  if 
held  by  magnetism.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  rolling  makes  the  axis  run  along  the 
wire,  the  gyroscopic  effect  makes  it  push  at 
right  angles  thereto,  and  the  faster  it  rolls 


the  more  it  pushes,  so  that  it  must  stick 
tightly  to  the  wite.  This  is  the  principle 
used  by  Mr.  Brennan  in  his  curious  mono- 
rail railway,  which  has  lately  taken  the  pub- 
lic by  storm.  The  problem  of  balancing  a 
car  on  a  single  rail,  though  similar  to 
Schlick's  problem,  is  not  to  be  solved  so  sim- 
ply. Brennan  puts  his  gyroscope  axis  hori-' 
zontally  across  the  car.  If,  now,  one  gyro- 
scope is  used  every  time  the  car  comes  to  a 
curve  the  gyroscope  will  tip  it  over.  Conse- 
quently two  are  used,  revolving  indejjend- 
entty  and  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  the  car  is  a  horizontal 
shelf  parallel  to  the  rail.  If  the  car  tips  to 
the  left,  the  shelf  on  the  right  comes  up 
against  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  right-hand 
giToscope,  which  immediately  begins  to  roll 
on  it,  as  in  the  top,  arid  thus  presses  hard 
against  it,  preventing  tHe  car  from  tipping 
any  more.  By  simple  gearing,  the  two  gyro- 
scopes are  made  to  turn  together  in  opposite 
directions  about  their  vertical  axes,  so  that 
they  help  each  other  in  counteracting  the  tip- 
ping, though  they  counteract  each  other 
when  going  around  a  curve. 

WHY  THE  "  PULL  TO  ONE  SIDE  "? 

I  have  heretofore  contented  myself  with  a 
description  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  gyro- 
scope, working  up  from  the  more  to  the  less 


familiar.  It  remains  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  does  the  gyroscope  exhibit  the 
pig-like  characteristic  of  always  pulling  off 
to  the  side  instead  of  following  in  the  direc- 
tion it  is  ui^d  ?  "  As  the  writer  has  been 
asked  the  explanation    of    this  many  times 
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since,  as  a  boy,  he  vainly  attempted  to  con-  erly  velocity  by  being  hefd  back,  it  pushes  to 

trovert  the  statement  of  a  showman   at   a  the  east,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.    The  farther 

mechanics*   fair  that  "  Nobody  can  explain  north  it  gets  the  more  its  easterly  velocity  is 

this  marvelous  instrument,"  he  will  now  un-  destroyed,  and  the  harder  it  pushes,  as  shown 

dertake  to  give  one,  having  left  it  to  the  end  by  the  longer  arrows.    The  points  below  the 

in  order  that  the  tired  reader  may  skip  it  if  he  equator,  on  the  contrary,  like  R,  gain  easterly 

chooses.  motion   as   they  come  up,   and  hence  push 

For  simplicity  of  description  let  us  suppose  back  to  the  left.    Thus  the  upper  half  of  the 

the  axis  of  the  gyroscope  to  lie  horizontally  in  sphere  experiences  a  push  to  the  right,  the 

the  equator  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  Fig.  5,  the  lower  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left-hand  end 

flv'wheel  turning  from  south  to  north  on  the  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  tends  to  tip  up  as  a 

side  toward  us,  from  north  to  south  on  the  consequence  of  its  horizontal  motion.     But 

back  side.     The  globe  is  turning  from  west  this  is  exactly   the   phenomenon   to   be  ex- 

to  cast,  as  the  arrows  indicate.    Then  a  point  plained.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  parts  of 

on  the  wheel  like  P,  when  on  the  equator,  the  wheel  at  the  back  of  the  figure  exert  the 

besides  moving  upwards  with  the  rotation,  same  effect  as  those  in  front.    Thus  all  the 

IS  moving  eastward  with  the  greatest  velocity  phenomena  of  the  gyroscope  are  referred  to 

of  any  points  on  the  earth.-    When  it  gets  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  a  body  tends 

farther  north,  as  at  Q,  it  is  not  moving  tow-  to  move  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform 

ard  the  ea<5t  so  fast  (at  the  pole  not  at  all),  velocity,  as  stated  more  than  two  hundred 

and,  therefore,  having  lost  some  of  its  east-  years  ago  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER. 

"  I  ^HE  properties  of  the  scientific  toy  knowkj  success  of  his  invention  upon  a  small  scale, 

as  the  gyroscope  promise  to  eflEect  some  This  car  maintains  its  balance  upon  an  irreg- 

wonderful    results  in  the    practical  world,  ular  piece  of  gas-pipe,  or  upon  a  stretched 

Thus,  the  future  of  railroad  transportation  cable.     It  descends  grades,  mounts  inclines, 

may  disclose  some  such  outcome  as  the  sight  rounds  curves  with  ease  and  certainty, — all 

of  a  train  of    incredibly    large  palace  cars  with  but  one  row  of  wheels  upon  one  rail, 

swinging  along  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  Equilibrium  is  maintained  whether  the  car 

around  curves  and  over  straightway  stretches  is  at  rest  or  has  a  forward  motion.    The  bal- 

with  the  evenness  of  balance  of  a  great  bird,  ancing  apparatus  weighs  about  5  per  cent. 

— the  whole  on-rushing  mass  being  poised  of  the  whole.    A  large  car  is  now  under  con- 

upon  one  single  shining  rail.  struction    with    assistance    supplied    by    the 

If  this  be  a  dream,  it  has  at  least  some  Government, 
considerable  foundation.  It  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
is  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  upon  a  sin-  Mr.  Brennan  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
gle  rail.  This  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  has  feasible  to  operate  cars  of  the  breadth  of  30 
been  successfully  met  by  a  British  engineer,  feet.  This  would  much  more  than  realize 
Mr.  Louis  Brennan,  in  his  application  of  the  the  dream  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  who  pro- 
gyroscope  to  railway  service,  Mr.  Brennan  poses  the  adoption  upon  the  present-day 
mounts  upon  horizontal  transverse  axles  two  stj'le  of  railways  of  a  track  with  a  compara- 
g>Toscopcs  revolving  in  opposite  directions  at  tively  moderate  increase  of  space  between 
a  high  rate  of  speed.    They  are  enclosed  in  rails. 

casings  from  which  the  air  has  been  practi-        Mr.  Brennan's  proposition  would  appear 

cally  exhausted.    The  whole  arrangement  is  to  be  a  practical  engineering  possibility,  while 

secured  to  the  car.     By  means  of  numerous  Mr.  Harrlman*s  would  not.     And  for  the 

experiments  and  tests    with    a    large  sized  following  reasons:   It  is,  at  present,  a  practi- 

model,  having  a  single  row  of  wheels  run-  cal  necessity  to  group  wheels  together  in  sj'S- 

ning  upon  a  single  rail,  Mr.  Brennan  would  tems  containing  not  less  than   four  wheels 

appear  to  have  completely  demonstrated  the  whose  relative  positions  are  unalterably  fixed. 
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If  a  truck  has  a  less  number,  it  can  scarcely  is    a    catastrophe    paralleled    somewhat    by 

be  relied  on  to  remain  on  the  track.     This  breaks  in  our  car  wheels,  axles,- &c.     The 

requirement  of  a  unit  of  four  relatively  fixed  increased  safety,  arising  from  want  of  sig- 

wheels  would  not  operate  as  a  prohibition  of  nificance   of  slight    imperfections   of   track, 

the  widening  of  the  inter-rail  space  of  our  would   perhaps   more  than   compensate   for 

two-rail  tracks,  if  there  were  no  curves  to  this. 

round.  When  our  present  truck  swings  As  to  the  general  proposition  of  locomotion 
round  a  curve,  the  outer  wheels  have  a  on  one  rail, — it  would  not  seem  to  be  in- 
greater  distance  to  cover  than  the  inner  ones,  trinsically  more  preposterous  to  maintain  the 
This  difficulty  could  probably  be  met  by  some  equilibrium  of  a  car  mounted  on  wheek  ar- 
arrangement  where  the  outer  or  inner  wheels  ranged  in  tandem  than  for  the  bicycle  rider 
were  rotatable  on  their  axles.  But  this  is  to  balance  his  wheel.  At  any  rate,  experi- 
not  the  great  and  apparently  insuperable  dif-  ments  already  tried  would  seem  to  give  as- 
ficulty.  That  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  surance  of  success.  No  doubt  various  difficult 
curve  requires  that  the  two  axles  of  the  ties  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  connection 
truck  should  now  be  no  longer  parallel  but  with  the  application  to  cars  of  excessive  dse 
should  converge  towards  the  center  of  cur-  and  weight.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  just  how 
vature.  With  our  necessarily  parallel  axles  is  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  secured? 
this  cannot  be  done.  And  further,  the  great-  How  do  the  wheels,  rotating  in  a  vacuum, 
er  the  inter-rail  space,  the  more  pronounced  negative  as  it  were  the  disturbing  e£Fects  of 
must  be  the  departure  from  parallelism,  gravitation?  In  order  to  understand  this 
Consequently,  the  broader  the  tread  of  our  matter,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  it  will  be 
trains  the  greater  the  friction  at  curves.  Mr.  necessary  to  know  some  of  the  properties  of 
Brennan  meets  this  difficulty  and  solves  it  at  that  wonderful  scientific  toy, — the  gyno- 
onfe  stroke  by  reducing  the  tread  to  approxi-  scope  top. 

mateiy  notnmg.  experimenting  with  the  gyroscope  top. 

DOESGREAT  WEIGHT  DESTROY  THE  BALANCE?  A      •        i     k    -.  •  ^kl     ^        ^      ^  W^ 

A  simple  but  serviceable  gyroscope  may  be 
Many  no  doubt  will  say  that  perhaps  an  bought  for  25  cents,  and  with  this  instrument 
experimental  car  weighing  175  pounds  may  certain  startling  phenomena  may  be  observed, 
be  entirely  successful  and  yet  cars  of  stand-  The  essential  elements  are  a  heavy  rotatable 
ard  size  prove  failures.  This  was  expressed  disk  and  a  frame  in  which  the  spindle 
editorially  in  the  Scientific  American  and  of  the  disk  is  journaled.  (Note  illustration, 
has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many.  Of  course  page  205.)  Now  suppose  that  the  disk  has 
this  matter  must  come  to  an  actual  test.  In  been  set  in  rapid  rotation  by  the  use  of  a 
the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Brennan  has  string,  as  with  an  ordinary  top.  Holding 
dealt  with  the  question  of  increased  dimen-  the  frame  in  the  hands  and  moving  the  whole 
sions  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineer  about,  we  shall  notice  nothing  very  peculiar 
(London),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  we  are  careful  not  to  change  the 
if  the  linear  dimensions  be  increased  two  and  general  direction  of  the  spindle.  If,  however, 
one-half  times,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  we  make  an  attempt  suddenly  to  change  this 
gjToscope  wheels  to  that  of  the  car  w-ill  not  direction,  there  will  be  experienced  a  very 
only  not  be  increased  but  will  actually  be  de-  singular  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gyro- 
creased.  In  fact,  he  finds  that  the  gjToscope  scope.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount 
percentage  will  be  one-half  the  present  rate,  of  resistance  to  movement  in  any  direction, 
Another  great  difficulty  in  present-day  road  but  that  accompanying  an  angular  displace- 
construction  is  to  lay  the  two  rails  so  that  ment  of  the  spindle  is  surprising  on  account 
they  shall  accurately  correspond  in  level  and  of  its  peculiar  character.  With  the  disk 
should  remain  so.  With  Mr.  Brennan's  rotating  rapidly,  let  the  projection  D  b<j  $up- 
SA'Stem  there  will  be  no  matching  one  rail  ported  on  a  suitable  standard  with  the  spin- 
with  the  other.  die  in  a  horizontal  position.  Remove  the 
The  question  that  will  arise  in  many  minds  support  of  the  hand,  and,  contrary  to  expec- 
is.  What  will  happen  if  the  power  fails  which  tation,  the  g>Toscope  will  not  fall.  On  the 
maintains  the  g\Toscopes  in  rotation?  Noth-  contrary',  it  will  begin  a  circular  movement 
ing  will  happen.  At  least  not  for  a  while,  around  the  point  of  support  in  the  direction 
The>'  will  maintain  sufficient  speed  to  pre-  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  disk, 
serve  equilibrium  for  several  hours.  But  if  as  shown  in  the  picture.  In  considering  the 
the  gyroscopes  fail  through  some  break?  This  matter,  let  it  be  observed  that,  aside  from 


SOME  APPLICATION?,  OF  THE  ^YROSCOPE. 


any  rotating  motions,  the  whole  apparatus 
is  subject  to  the  action  of  gravitation.  That 
is,  there  is  a  downward  motion  nf  the  disk  as 
a  whole  in  the  direction  of  the  normal"  EF, 
page  205 ) .  This  in  combination  with  the  ro- 
tation gives  rise  to  a  motion  at  right  angles 
to  this  normal  and  following  the  direction 
given  by  the  lowest  point  E, — that  is,  by  the 
side  next  the  gravitational  influence. 

By  extending  the  projection  D  beyond  the 
point  of  support  and  weighting  it  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  gyroscope  (when  quiescent)  to 
ascend  instead  of  descend,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  resulting  circular  movement  of  the 
whole  will  be  similar  to  that  obtained  before, 
but  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  It 
observes  the  rule,  however,  just  pointed  out 
inasmuch  as  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the 
disit  at  the  origin  of  the  normal  that  gives 
the  line  of  attempted  movement  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was  before — the  normal 
now  being  abot-e  instead  or  below.  This  mo- 
tion of  a  rotating  body  about  a  new  axis  in 
consequence   of   an    attempted    angular  dis- 

■     •  A  Dormal  In  a  line  n<'rn •'■"I I ciilar  In  n  tanKr^nt  at 

niTl'^rDcldc*  In  dirWdon  wllii  tho  radius  drawn  to 
the  polbt.  See  IHnstTBtlon,  "  Of  roscope  top,  on 
p«ia30S. 


placement  of  its  main  axis  is  denoted  by  the 
technical  name  precession. 


A  writer  in  Popular  Astronomy  has  called 
attention  to  those  whirling  storms  which 
sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  has 
cited  them  as  examples  of  gyroscope  action. 
Thus,  suppose  an  immense  cyclonic  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  to  have  been  set  up  in 
the  loner  latitudes.  We  have  here  a  rota- 
ting body  precisely  similar  to  our  artificial 
gj'roscopic  disk.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  such 
a  rotating  mass  of  air  passes  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth.  But  the  earth  itself  has  a 
rotational  movement  carrying  the  whole 
n'clone  with  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  giving, 
^-or  attempting  to  give, — an  angular  move- 
ment to  the  axis  nf  the  cyclone.  Now  such 
storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere  usu.illy  ro- 
tate counter-clockwise.  And  the  rotational 
motion  nf  the  earth  is  from  west  to  east. 
We  have  thus  an  atmospheric  gj-roscope  ro- 
tating counter-chick  wise  and  the  earth  dis- 
placing the  gyroscopic  axis  from  west  to  east. 
To  determine  the  precessional  movement,  we 


THE  AMERICAN  REyiEW  OF  REI^IElVS. 


construct  our  normal,  then,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  side  of  the  cyclone.  The  wind  at 
this  point  is  moving  north.  Consequently, 
the  whole  whirling  mass  of  air  is  carried 
northwards,  similarlj'  to  the  p recessional 
movement  of  the  rotating  disk  in  a  horizontal 
direction  in  conformity  to  the  direction  given 
by  its  lower  part,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempted motion  under  the  influence  of  gravi- 
tation (Fig.  l).  The  Galveston  hurricane, 
it  would  seem,  was  such  an  atmospheric 
gyroscope-.  Following  the  destruction  of 
(jalveston,  it  proceeded  north,  leaving  the 
continent  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and 
exercising  its  destructive  influence  in  a  region 
as  far  north  as  Iceland.  Another  case  cited 
by  the  same  writer  is  a  storm  whose  course 
was  traced  by  a  member  of  the  British  me- 
teorological service.  This  pj'roscope  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Philippines  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Japan,  then  across  the  Pacific, 
North  America,  the  North  Atlantic,  Europe 
and  into  the  wilds  of  Asiatic  Russia. 


To  turn  aside  from  nature,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  H.  Anschutz- 
Ki-mpfe  has  .tuccessfully  applied  the  gyro- 
scope to  the  purpose  of  correcting  tlic  de- 
fects of  the  old  magnetic  compass.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  disturbing  factors 
which  tend  to  render  the  ordinary  compass 
an  imperfect  instrument.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  sensitive  manner, 
(with  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  responsive 
to  the  feeble  influence  of  the  magnetic  cur- 
rents), that  it  is  subject  to  disturbances  aris- 
ing out  of  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the 
ship,  the  vibration  of  the  hull,  the  move- 
ment of  large  masses  of  iron  or  Steel  on 
ship-board,  and  magnetic  storms.  At  titnes 
it  thus  becomes  very  unreliable.  The  ob- 
ject which  the  Anschiitz  compass  seeks  to 
attain  is  to  determine  the  true  direction  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  purely  mag- 
netic compass  and  then  by  means  of  the  gyro- 
scope to  maintain  this  correctness  througji 
the  periods  of  disturbance.  The  binnacle  is 
fixed  to  the  ship.  In  this,  by  means  of  gim- 
balls  the  bowl  or  cup  is  suspended.  In  the 
bowl,  arranged  on  a  vertical  axis,  is  the  cmn- 
pass  system.  The  gyroscope  rotates  on  a 
horizontal  axle  capable  of  assuming  any  di- 
rection. The  function  of  the  gyroscope  is,  as 
already  intimated,  to  maintain  the  direction 
after  it  has  once  been  fixed.  The  later 
model  of  this  invention  is  fitted  with  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic device  from  which  the  current 
may  be  cut  off  after  the  direction  is  ascer- 
tained magnetically.  The  rotating  disV  or 
disks  then  operate  as  a  gyroscope  pure  and 
simple,  uncomplicated  by  magnetic  currents. 
The  rotational  speed  is  about  3000  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

There  have  been  very  exhaustive  tests  of 
this  p>-roscopic  compass  by  authority  of  the 
Imperial  German  navy  department  on  board 
the  war-ship  Vndinr.  which  have  yielded 
very  satisfactory  results, 

THE  GYROSCOPE   ON    SHIPBOARD. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Prof. 
Piazzi  Smyth  developed  a  successful  method 
of  controlling  a  platform  on  board  ship.  Dr. 
Otto  Schlick  has,  however,  during  the  past 
few  years,  been  perfecting  an  invention  which 
applies  the  gyroscope  to  the  management  of 
the  entire  vessel.  The  object  it  seeks. — and 
it  would  seem,  attalns,^ — is  to  eliminate  that 
lateral  movement  of  a  ship's  hull  known  as 
rolling.  This  is  a  most  disagreeable  motion, 
and  constitutes  the  most  unpleasant  feature 
in  sea  travel.    With  this  eliminated  and  vi- 


SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  GYROSCOPE. 


THE  SCHUCK   GYROSTAT  i: 


THE       SEEBAER, 


bration  controlled,  transportation  by  water 
wil!  not  differ  markedly  from  that  on  land. 
The  new  invention  is  getting  well  past  the 
experimental  stage.  For  the  HamburK- 
Amcrican  Company  are  said  to  have  ordered 
a  g>roscope  equipment  at  a  cost  of  £7500 
for  the  Sylvania,  which  sails  the  North  Sea. 
There  have  been  extensive  and  searching 
trials  of  the  device  with  the  Seebaer,  formerly 
a  first-class  German  torpedo-boat.  This 
vessel  is  116  feet  in  length  by  11.7  feet  In 
be.im,  and  displaces  fifty  odd  tons.  In  iqo6 
trials  were  made  in  German  waters  with 
great  success.  More  recently,  that  is  in  last 
Noveirber,  other  trials  "ere  conducted  with 
the  same  vessel,  especially  for  the  British 
firm  which  has  acquired  the  Schliclc  patents 
for  countries  other  than  Germany.  It  may 
be  added  in  this  connection  that  Sir  William 
H.  White,  formerly  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
British  Navy,  who  has  had  opportunity  for 
personal  obsen-ati'on  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  device  in  a  detailed  way,  has  been  lend- 
ing the  weight  of  his  approbation  to  this 
method  of  controlling  the  roll  of  ships,  ad- 
vising, however,  that  the  process  of  introduc- 
tion should  proceed  carefully,  beginning  with 
smalln-  vessels.  There  are  no  doubt  problems 


to  be  worked  out,  and  possibly  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  with  the  deck  held 
horizontal  there  would  be  increased 
danger  of  shipping  seas.  Sir  Will- 
iam White  did  not  entertain  this 
opinion  even  from  the  first.  And 
experience  has  tended  to  confirm 
his  judgment. 

The  Schlick  gj-roscope  is  mount- 
ed on  a  spindle  or  shaft,  which  is 
vertical  when  in  normal  position. 
The  spindle  does  not  work  in  boxes 
which  have  fixed  positions  in  the 
vessel.  On  the  contrary, — the 
whole  Is  encased  in  an  iron  com- 
partment having  two  trunnions 
which  project  to  right  and  left  as 
one  faces  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
These  work  in  boxes  secured  to  the 
vessel.  They  are  somewhat  above 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  iron 
casing  and  the  enclosed  gjToscope. 
In  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments, the  disk  of  the  gyroscope  is 
normally  horizontal  and  the  spin- 
dle vertical,  but  the  latter  is  free  to 
incline  fore  or  aft.  The  disk  Is 
rotated  as  a  turbine  by  steam  ad- 
mitted and  exhausted  through  the 
trunnions  and  which  operates  against  blades 
on  the  periphery.  Braking  arrangements  arc 
used  to  control  the  oscillations  of  the  iron 
casing. 

Now.  when  the  vessel  tends  to  roll  on  one 
side  this  sets  up  a  precessional  movement  of 
the  spindle  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction.  Just 
as  in  Fig.  p,  where  the  action  of  gravitation 
corresponds  to  the  impulse  to  roll,  the  fall 
downward  did  not  take  place,  but  was 
coalesced  as  It  were  into  the  horizontal  move- 
ment, so  here  the  roll  does  not  take  place 
but  the  pitching  fore  or  aft  of  the  spindle 
does.  This  pitching  is  controlled  by  the 
brakes,  in  connection  with  which  the  energy 
of  the  roll  is  converted  Into  heat. 

The  principles  of  the  gyroscope  are  truly 
wonderful  in  their  character.  Some  of  these 
promise  far-reaching  and  striking  results  in 
the  world  of  practical  mechanics.  Certain 
of  these  applications  may  appear  startling  in 
their  results.  But  that  In  itself  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  regard  them  as  necessarily  im- 
possible. Let  us  view  tlie  future  of  the  gjTO- 
scope  in  its  engineering  applications. — not 
with  careless  credulity  and  an  unreasoning  ac- 
ceptance of  any  and  all  marvels,  but, — with 
a  mind  at  once  open  and  critical. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''UNCLE  REMUS/* 

JOEL  CHANDLER    HARRIS   did   not  v\ere    mightily    interested    in    finding    that 

look  like  a  literary  man,  did  not  talk  or  the     same     stories     were     being     told     on 

act  like  one,  And,   for  that  matter,  always  the    plantations    of    Georgia    that  amused 

refused    to   consider   himself   as   one.      But  the     small     coolies     in     the     rice     fields 

"  Uncle   Remus "   has  heen   translated   into  of     India.     While     the     learned      people 

twenty-seven  languages,  and  it  would  not  he  were   s:)   profoundly   impressed   by  "  Uncle 

easy  to  name  any  American  author  who  will  Remus,"  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  much 

be  surer  of  his  readers'   hearts  a   hundred  impressed  by  them,  save  for  the  appeal  to  his 

years  hence.  shrewd  sense  of  humor.     His  was  the  most 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  Georgia  newspaper  man,  charming  disposition  to  take  fright  when 
a  very  quiet,  shy  person  of  homely  tastes  in  asked  to  take  himself  seriously, 
everything  save  reading,  an  author  who  was  But  though  Mr.  Harris  considered  "  Un- 
ohscured  by  immediate  panic  when  a  strange  cle  Remus  "  an  accident  and  himself  a  fifth- 
admirer  worshiped  before  him.  He  was,  rate  literary  man,  one  does  not  need  to  read 
however,  the  truest  and  most  unaffected  further  than  the  immortal  adventure  of  the 
friend  in  his  own  little  circle, — a  man  who  Tar  Baby  to  feel  that  there  is  more  in  the 
could  enjoy  taking  the  reins  of  the  street-car  matter  than  chance  and  the  ordinary  abili- 
horse  that  plodded  toward  his  office  while  ties  of  country  journalism.  The  best  key 
the  driver  ate  his  dinner  inside,  as  much  as  he  to  the  accident  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits 
could  suffer  when  a  strange  interviewer  in-  and  recreation  '^^  young  Joel  in  those  years 
vaded  his  sanctum,  bent  on  exploiting  him.  during  the  great  war,  when  most  of  his  day 

He  always  felt  that  the  '*  Uncle  Remus  "  was   taken   up   with  setting   type,   carrying 

stories  were  a  sort  of  accident  in  which  he  **  forms,'*  collecting  bills,  soliciting  advcrtis- 

bore  a  comparatively  unimportant  part.  The  ing,  and  otherwise  making  himself  useful  on 

stories  appeared  first  in  the  Atlanta  Consti-  Colonel    Turner's    little    newspaper,     The 

tution  in  the  'yo's.     Harris  had  at  the  age  Countryman,    The  >^ungster  had  a  way  of 

of  twelve  entered  a  county  newspaper  office  going  straight  to  the  best  reading  for  young- 

as  printer's  devil.    He  had  gone  through  the  sters  in   Colonel   Turner's  very   reasonably 

multifarious  "  grind  "  of  a  provincial  news-  well  appointed  library,  where  he  devoured 

paper  man  in  Savannah,  Macon,  and  else-  Scott,   Dickens,    Hugo,  Goethe,  and  Gold- 

where,    when     in     1876    Colonel     Howell  smith.    This  enables  us  better  to  understand 

brought  him  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  as  the  kindly  philosophy,  that  shrewd  humor, 

editorial  writer  and  capable  journalistic  man-  with  something  of  the  universality  of  appeal 

of-all-work.     Soon  after  this  "  Si  "   Small,  of  an  Aesop  or  a  La  Fontaine,  that  make 

who  had  been  doing  dialect  sketching  for  the  Uncle  Remus,  Bre'r  Fox,  and  Bre'r  Rabbit 

Constitution,  resigned,  and  Colonel  Howell,  irresistible  and  inimitable.    The  cotton  plan- 

with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  Harris  to  step  tation,    the    negroes,     the    folklore    stories 

into  the  breach  and  keep  the  readers  amused,  common    in    their    essentials    to    those    of 

The  only   thing  the  young  editor  could  Europe,  Asia,   and  Africa,  these  made  the 

think  of  was  to  write  down  the  old  planta-  opportunity  for  Harris.    In  the  meantime  he 

tion  stories  he  had  heard  in  the  negro  cabins  had  by  companionship  with  the  great  hearts 

while,  after  the  fashion  of  Southern  boys,  he  and  minds  of  men  of  letters  and  by  diligent 

had  loafed  with  the  darkies  in  front  of  the  application  to  his  craft  made  himself  ready 

big  open   fireplace,  with   hoecake  browning  to  take  the  opportunity  so  naturally  and  eas- 

and   bacon   sizzling.      So   he   ransacked    his  ily  that  he  literally  knew  not  what  was  being 

memory  for  the  most  characteristic  of  these  done  when  he  gave  a  new  character  to  the 

darky  stories,  printed  them  in  the  Constitu-  story-tellers  of  the  ages. 
tion,  and  became  famous.  Joel    Chandler    Harris    produced    many 

This  last  result  surprised  him  not  a  little,  works  besides   the  "  Uncle  Remus"  series. 

When  he  began  to  get  letters  from  all  over  sufficient  in  quality  to  have  given  him  a  re- 

the  world   from  "  fellows  of  this  and  pro-  spectable   reputation   if  the  masterpiece  had 

fessors  of  that,  to  say  nothinir  of  doctors  of  not  given  him  a  great  reputation.     Most  of 

the  other,"  he  became  aware  for  the  first  time  them    were    volumes    of    short    stories    of 

that  he  had  invaded  the  preserves  of  learned  Georgia    life,    in    the    same    family    with 

philologists   and   students  of   folklore,   who  Thompson's  "Courtship  of  Colonel  Jones" 


"  UNCLE  BEML 

(Born  December  8.  1K4! 

and  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston's  charming 
Georgia  sketches;  one  was  a  novel,  "  Gabriel 
ToUIver,"  and  two  were  historical, — a  life 
of  Henri-  W.  Grady,  founder  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  a  history  of  Georgia, 

After  a  quarter-century  of  quiet,  steady 
editorial  work  on  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Har- 
ris retired  from  his  desk  in  igoo-  ""J  ^or 
the  next  few  years  applied  himself  to  his 
literary  labors.  He  had  married  in  1873  and 
had  six  children.  The  enormous  success  of 
"  Uncle  Remus  "  in  Europe  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica brought  him  material  comfort  for  his 
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large  family.  During  the  past  two  years  he 
had  thrown  all  his  energies  into  a  new  South- 
ern monthly,  the  Vnch  Remus  Magazine. 
conducted  by  himself  and  his  son  Julian. 

As  a  modest,  large-hearted  man  who  pur- 
sued his  quiet  way  with  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  the  work  before  him,  Mr.  Harris  will 
be  affectionately  remembered  by  every  one 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  friend. 
As  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Remus  "  he  will 
undoubtedly  hold  an  affection  not  less  deep 
and  true  fr<im  many  generatiot;s  who  come 
after  those  who  knew  him  in  this  life. 
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THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER   PROBLEM. 


THE  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  prosperity  'he  Mississippi  Valley.    Railways  will  be  rela- 

of    the    United    States   is    undoubtedly  tively  less  able  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing 

,       .^.    .    .      ...          r..        ,^r            c      1  demands    for    transportation    facilities    in    the 

the    Mississippi    basin.       1  wo-iifti  s    (A    the  future.    ...    It   cannot  be   denied  that   the 

country    Is  'within    this    area.      The    center  improvement  of  our  greatest  inland  waterways 

of  the  cotton  belt  lies  in  Mississippi,  Louis-  >^ould  be   followed  by  vastly  more  important 

1  T^^            T-i      •   ^-  „i  ^,,^„  koi*  ;-  industrial  advantages  than  can  ever  result  from 

lana   and  Texas      The  principal  corn-be  t  i^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^»  p^„^^^  ^^^^1     ^^^^^  ^^_ 

in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Uhio  valleys,  vantages  would  be  not   to  the  people  of  the 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  coun-  Mississippi  Valley  alone,  but  to  the  people  of 

try  is  In  the  States  bordering  on  the  naviga-  every  county  and  corner  of  the  Union  through 

1 1            '          r  ^u     \i\..'.^'JZ:  ^„c«.o,v,      Pr.,r  ^"C>r  dependence  on  the  products  of  this  region, 

ble  portions  or  the  Mississippi  system.     V^ov-  *-                          f                             © 

ered  as  this  region  is  with  the  thickest  net-  The  project  is,  however,  fraught  vi^ith  im- 

work  of  railways,  transportation  facilities  are  mense  difficulties. 

altogether  inadequate;  corn  and  cotton  are  Like  all  big  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and   its 

excluded  froni  the  markets  by  reason  of  in-  tributaries  have  bad  habits,  the  worst  of  which 

creased   railway   rates;  ''Shortage  of  Cars"  are  devastating  floods,  followed  by  very  low 

r      .1.        u      11.        •      4.u«°  «..,„«,.^.c..  Stages  of  water  at  other  times;  rapid  changes 

IS   a    familiar    headline    m    the    neuspapers,  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^^  sapping  of  banks; 

and  the  farmers,  with  record  crops,  are  nat-  and  constant  shiiting  of  the  channel,  often  over 
urally  disheartened.  Conditions  have  stead-  night,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  sand- 
fly gone   from   bad   to  worse,   until   the  ha-  !>»r^-    •    •    •  J^^  sand-bar  evil  in  the  Missouri 

•^      J         J                  ^u  *  ^i    •         1      ^1     *.• IS  so  great  and  so  perplexmg  that  it  completely 

rassed  producers  see  that  their  only  salvation  overshadows  the  question  of  flood  control  and 

lies  in  a  co-ordination  of  rail  and  water  facil-  sapping  of  banks. 

ities,    writes    Dr     Walter    Sheldon    In    the  p^^^    c^j^^   ^^   ^j^^  q^jj   j^   ^^^^   (^ 

Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Jul^  ^ji^g^    but,   owing   to   the     tortuous  course 

A  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  ^.j^ich  the  river  has  developed,  the  distance 
Gulf  has  been  talked  about,  written  about,  ^y  water  is  twice  as  long,  and  on  every  one 
and  dreamed  about  for  half  a  century;  but  ^f  ^^e  bends  throughout  the  I200  miles  the 
it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago  that  con-  ^^^^^  ^ank  of  the  channel  is  being  constantlv 
certed  action  w^as  taken.  As  the  result  of  a  undermined  and  worn  away.  Every  landing 
conference  at  St.  Louis,  the  Lakes  to  the  ^as  been  driven  back  by  the  river  at  the  rate 
Gulf  Deep  Waterways  Association  was  ^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  ^  ^^^^  f^^.  ^^e  last  twenty- 
formed,  having  for  its  object  a  ship  canal,  ^^^  years 

Vr    rather^channel,   throuj^h  the   Mississippi  Kaskaskia,  the  former  capital  of  Illinois, 

Valley.     1  he  project  was  supported  by  the  ^^  ^een  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  chang- 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Conjrress  at  Washing-  j^g  currtnt  of  the   Mississippi,  "  while  the 

ton  last  winter;  the  President  indorsed  the  p^spect  of  a  cut-off  at  Cowpcn  Bend,  above 

scheme  in  his  Memphis  address;  his  annual  Natchez,   indicates  that  the  harbor  of  that 

message,  shortly  afterxvard,   referred   to  the  ^i^^  ,,.;,,  ^e  destroyed  by  the   deposition  of 

need   for  river  improx^ment;  and  now  the  i^^^ge    quantities  of  sand   along    the  entire 

question  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress.      1  his  ^ater  front  " 

waterway  will  be  of  such  immense  Impor-  Half  a  d^n  floods  have  entailed  losses  in 

tance  to  the  economic  proj^ress  of  the  country  ^he  last  quarter  of  a  century  aggregating  a 

that  It  must  be  reckoned  second  to  none  m  ^^^rter  of  a  billion  dollars,  "  while  the  sum 

the  list  of  our  great  national  policies.  ^^^^i  f^on,  all  ^^^^  ^xzs  equaled  many  times 

The   proposal   is  for  a  waterway    with   a  over  the  entire  cost  of  the  most  effective  and 

depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  New  Orleans  to  permanent  means  of  protection." 

Chicago,  with  channels  of  less  depth  in  the  xhese    perplexing    problems   have    to    be 

Ohio  and  Missouri.  j^olved  before  the  Government  can  afford  to 

It  is  an  enterpri.o  which  the  United  States  ?^P^"^  «"^  ^'^  ^\7,  hundred  millions  in  river 

must  inevital)ly  undertake  sooner  or  later,  as  improvement.      Water    fronts   and    terminal 

the  density  of  population  increases  tliroughout  facilities  must  he  Insured  a  reasonable  degree 
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ai  permanency;  disastrous  floods  must  be 
checked;  and  the  formation  of  sand-bars 
must  be  stopped.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
federal  Government  has  been  building 
levees  to  prevent  or  to  control  floods;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  has  spent  on  the  work 
$225,000,000,  not  one  cent  of  which  has 
feone  toward  permanent  improvement.  But, 
while  the  levee  system  is  fairly  effective  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  floods,  its  desirability'  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  levees  must  be 
constantly  repaired.  Dr.  Tower  considers 
the  cheapest  and  most  certain  remedy  to 
lie  in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  reser- 
voirs in  the  headwaters  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries. In  these  reservoirs  the  excessive 
water  which  produces  flood-stages  might  be 
impounded. 

.A.S  soon  as  the  irresistible  rush  of  flood- 
waters  is  stopped,  the  sapping  and  caving  cf 
banks  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  .  .  . 
The  prevention  of  the  artnual  flood  damagi'  in 
the  Ohio  would  in  itself  be  worth  thi-  i-ntirc 


cii-t  of  tlif  rcservoiri!.  .  .  .  Cutting  down 
tht  liooil  viitunii-''  mvans  a  marki'd  alleviation 
of  the  sau<l-liar  evil. 

Dr.  Tower,  assuming  the  feasibility  of 
such  reservoirs,  meets  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pense of  their  am^tructirm  with  the  asser- 
tion that  their  total  cost  would  be  less  than 
the  sum  which  has  already  been  spent  on  the 
Mississippi  sv-stetn.  He  points  out  that  there 
would  be  an  enormous  development  of 
water-power  from  each  reservoir,  which 
could  be  used  for  industrial  purposes.  On 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  "  a  purely  nom- 
inal rental  would  be  ample  enough  to  repay 
in  two  or  three  decades  the  entire  original 
expense  of  the  system,  besides  a  good  income 
on  the  investment." 

The  average  life  of  a  levee  is  not  more 
than  twenty  years;  the  reservoirs  would  be 
permanent.  "  Considered  solely  on  their 
own  merits,  the  present  system  has  nothing, 
the  reservoir  plan  has  everything,  to  recom- 
mend It." 


THE  NEED  OF  A  N.'VTIONA:,  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION. 


'  I 'HIS  is  the  burden  of  a  remarkably  in- 
structive paper  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  in  AtcClure's  Magazine  for  July,  in 
which  he  presents  certain  plain,  unvarnished 
facts  concerning  our  health  boards,  which 
ccmpel  the  attention  of  every  right-minded 
citizen.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
cur  only  federal  guardianship  of  the  public 
health  is  vested  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which 
is  placed  in  the  Treasury  Department.  "  It 
is  •  "  "  a  highly  trained  and  efficient 
body  of  hygienists  and  medical  men  *  " 
"  Any  germ-beleaguered  city  may  call  upnn 
this  service  for  aid.  It  is  a  sort  of  flying 
squadron  of  sanitative  defense.'' 

This  writer  holds  that  of  the  State  boards 
only  a  fourth  are  to  be  regarded  as  actively 
efficient:  the  rest  "are  honorar)-  and  orna- 
mental." In  some  instances,  however,  the 
boards  lack  any  appropriation  upon  which  to 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  poli- 
tician blocks  the  road  to  reform. 

It  was  in  South  Carolina  thai  ,1  modical  pnli- 


appeal  for  certain  sanitary  rcfni 
do  you  want  of  laws  tn  prcvi-n 
sick?       Ain't    that    the    way   ym 


City,    with    Pr.  Thomas   Darlington   at  il 
head,  is  "'  the  most  thoroughly  organized  i 

the  United  States," 


lis :     "  What 
folks   being 


Of  the  city  bureaus,  that  of  Ne\ 
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A  serious  hindrance  to  the  successful  op-  Not  infrequently  the  municipalities  them- 

erations  of  what  may  be  termed  the  public-  selves  refuse  to  bear  the  expense  necessary 

health  army  is  the  lack  of  reliable  vital  sta-  for  the  installation  of  a  proper  system  of  san- 

tistics.     Only  fifteen  States  record  all  deaths  itation.     In  Charleston,  for  instance,  though 

and    forbid    burial   without   a   legal   permit,  the  city  has  a  fairly  good  water  supply,  the 

**  Outside  of  this  little  group  of  States  the  public  schools  are  furnished  with  water  from 

decedent  may  be  tucked  away  informally  un-  polluted    cisterns.      "  Therefore,    typhoid    is 

derground  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  for  it."  not  only  logical  but  inevitable.** 

In  certain  Southern  cities  the  deaths  of  col-  Throughout  the  South  hygienic  conditions 

ored  people  are  not  recorded,  the  white  death-  are  complicated  by  the  negro  problem.  **  The 

rate  being  held  to  be  the  key  to  the  health  of  frank  statement  of  what  may  seem  a  brutal 

the  town.     Other  cities  eliminate  the  deaths  fact  **     is    that     "  New     Orleans,    Atlanta, 

under  ten  days  by  regarding  them  as  "  still  Charleston,  or  Savannah  would  be  loath  to 

births"  (!)  diminish  their  negro  mortality."    The  negro 

Much  of  this  unreliability  of  statistics  may  breeds  rapidly,  and  unless  he  died  rapidly  he 

be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  medical  would   in     the  cities  soon    overwhelm     the 

profession.  whites  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.     Health 

A     considerable     percentage     of     physicians  Officer  Brunner  puts  the  case  thus: 

falsify  the  returns  to  protect  the  sensibilities  of  y/^  f^ce  the  following  issues*  First*  one  set 

their  patrons.     That  they  owe  protection  rather  of  people,  the  Caucasian,  with  a  normal  death- 

to  the  lives  of  the  public,  they  never  stop  to  rate  of  less  than  i6  per  thousand  per  annum,  and 

think.              .     In  many  communities  it  is  con-  right  alongside  of  them  is  the  negro  race  with 

sidered  a  disgrace  to  die  of  consumption.           .  ^  ceath-rate  of  25  to  30  per  thousand.    Second : 

In  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  family,  a  the  first-named  race  furnishing  a  normal  amount 

death   from  consumption   is   reported  as  bron-  of  criminals  and  paupers  and  the  second  race  of 

chitis  or  pneumonia.    The  man  is  buried  quietly  people  furnishing  an  abnormal  percentage  of  law- 

The  premises  are  not  disinfected,  as  they  should  breakers  and  paupers 

be,  and  perhaps  some  unknowing  victim  moves  is  the  negro  receiving  a  square  deal?     .    .     . 

into   that   germ-reeking   atmosphere   as   into   a  The  negro  is  with  you  for  all  time.    He  is  what 

P*"^"*  you  will  make  him ;  and  it  is  "  up  "  to  the  white 

In  Salt  Lake  City  forty-three  deaths  were  People  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  crimi- 

•1    J    ^     ^  1          1     .          ^          1       ^1  nal  and  to  guard  him  against  tuberculosis,  etc. 

ascribed  to   tuberculosis,  yet,   under  the  or-  if  ^e  is  tainted  with  disease,  you  will  suffer;  if 

dinance  requirmg  the  registration  of  all  cases  he  develops  criminal   tendencies,  you   will   be 

of  consumption,  only  five  persons  were  re-  affected. 

ported  as  ill  of  the  disease  (!)  y^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  American  Health  League. 

I  he   facts  concerning  epidemics  are  fre- 
quently suppressed  out  of  regard  for  business  ^"  ^^^  f^^^  Norden  Magazine  for  July, 
interests.  under  the  caption  "  To   Help  the  Nation's 

T               .    XT      ^  1            t         I     1    J.  Health,"    Mr.    Michael    Williams    has   an 

It  was  so  m  New  Orleans,  where  the  leading  „,^-  u  j-««..;u*.,     *.u^                      i  ^l     a 

commercial  forces  of  the  city,  in  secret  meeting,  article  describing  the  program  of  the  Amer- 

called  the  health  officer  before  them  and  brow-  »can     Health     League,     organized     by     the 

beat  him  into  concealing  the  presence  of  yellow  Committee   of   One    Hundred   on    National 

fever.     And  "concealed"  it  was,  until  it  had  Health  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

secured  so  firm  a  foothold  that  suppression  was     a  j -^^„*   ^rc*^         ttj       ^uu-. 

no  longer  practicable.  Advancement  of  Science.     Under  the  ban- 

rr^,      ,                           ,             ,  1         .      t  •  lers  or  the  committee  50,000  persons  are  en- 

The  doctors  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  (j^^j  j„  f^e  fight  against  disease  and  death, 

matter  of  suppression :  sometimes  the  news-  j„  j^^  constructive  campaign,  politically,  are 

papers  combine  to     omit     news  concerning  ;„^i„j^j  j,,^  following  three  items:  ( i )   The 

epidemics.  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill  for  the  redis- 

Ear|y  in  1900  the  first  case  of  the  present  tribution    of    the    existing    health    bureaus ; 

bubonic   plague   onset   appeared   in   San    Fran-  /-\i,„                    •..■/       ..u             ui 

Cisco's    Chinatown.    .    .         A    conference    of  (2)    larger   appropriations  for  the  work   of 

the  managing  editors,  known  as  the  "  midnight  the  bureaus ;    ( 3 )    the  establishment  of  new- 
meeting,"   was  held,  at   which   it   was  decided  bureaus. 

that  no  news  should  be  printed  admitting  the  j^  has  been  suggested  that  the  Department 

plague.     The  Chronicle  started  by  announcing  r  .1  ^  t«*«--  -      •  u^                         i     u       ^m 

under  big  head-lines :     "  Plague  Fake  Part  of  ?^  ^^^  Interior  might  very  properly  be  util- 

Plot    to    Plunder " ;    "  There    Is    No    Bubonic  »zed  as  a  department  of  health. 
Plague  in  San   Francisco."     This  was  "  in  the 

interests  of  business."    .    .     .     Sick  Chinamen  There  would  be  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 

were    shipped   away;   venal    doctors   diaj?nosed  infant  hygiene:  expert  physicians  and  .scientists 

the    pest    as    "  chicken    cholera,"    "  diphtheria,"  devoted  to   research   combining  to  gather  and 

and  other  known  and  unknown  ailments.  make  utilizable  knowledge  of  how  to  decrease 
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the  present  appalling  waste  of  baby-life.    There  Harvard,  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  of  a  host  of 

would  be  a  bureau  of  sanitation,  a  bureau  of  n    prominent  citizens, 

pure  food,  a  bureau  of  health  information.    .    .    .  ^r^i        i    •               ex                .          •     t*     r 

1  he  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Prof. 

The    national    registration    of   physicians,  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  who  cured  himself  of 

druggists,  and  drug  manufacturers,  problems  tuberculosis,  and   who  is  naturally  in  sym- 

of  quarantine  and  of  labor  conditions  would  pathy  with  a  movement  which  has  for  one  of 

be  among  the  matters  which  the  new  depart-  its  objects  the  stamping  out  of  the  "  white 

ment  would  take  in  charge.  plague."     Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  who 

The   movement  has  received  the  indorse-  strongly  supports  the  league,  says: 

ment  of  President  Roosevelt,  a  letter  from  The  purpose  of  our  movement  is,  of  course, 

whom   on    the   subject   is   printed   with    the  "^^     merely     the     establishment     of     national 

^^.VU.    ^^    ..Ko    !««.-    r",^.,— .    n\^.,^\r.^A     r.i  bureaus  of  health.    That  step  is  itself  merely  a 

article:   of    the    late    Grover    Cleveland,    of  nieans  to  an  end.    The  end  is  the  elevation  of 

Archbishop   Ireland,    of    President    Lliot   ot  the  health  of  the  American  people. 


QUEBEC,  A  FOUNTAIN  OF  AMERICAN  LIBERTY. 

'^HE  presence  of  Americans  at  the  recent  populating  of  their  new  territory, — they  far 

Tercentennial   Celebration   at  Quebec  outstripped   the   French.      In   the   whole  of 

was  singularly  appropriate,  according  to  Mr.  Canada  the  white  population  scarcely  exceed- 

W,  Addxn^on  Y^rnct  in  tht  North  American  ed    3000;    in    New    England    it   was   over 

Revietu:  for,  he  says,  "  as  a  historical  herit-  80,000.     Something  had  to  be  done  to  pre- 

agc,   Quebec   is  theirs  fully  as  much   as   it  vent    the    English    from    overflpwing    into 

belongs  to  the  people  of  Canada."  French    territory.       Troops    and    colonists 

It  has  exercised  no  less  powerful  an  influence  ,  .  *  .  , 
on  their  destinies  than  on  the  destinies  of  the  advent  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  what 
Canadians.  In  fact,  remote  as  the  connection  historians  describe  as  the  "  hinterland  move- 
may  seem,  Quebec  is  well  entitled  to  rank  with  ment."  To  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  English, 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  as  a  primal  fountain  .^ould  they  attempt  to  cross  the  Alleghanics, 
of  American  liberty.  In  one  way  and  another,  %.  •  c  c  j  »• 
almost  from  its  beginning,  it  was  a  foremost  »  chain  ot  torts  and  trading-posts,  to  con- 
factor  in  developing  the  ideals  that  culminated  nect  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  be  creat- 

Very  different  motives  inspired  the  Eng-  ^^ '  »"*1  '^e  first  step  was  the  building  of 

lishmen  and  the  Frenchmen  who  braved  the  ^ort  Frontenac  tn  1673.     In  the  same  year 

dangers  of  the  Atlantic  to   take  possession  Marquette    and    Joliet   made   the.r    famous 

of  the  New   World.     The  former   sought  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 

homes;  the  latter,  to  amass  wealth,  prompt-  ,    I"  '^e  Seventy  Years   War,  except  in  its 

ed  also  by  a  love  of  adventure  and  by  mis-  '««/  "^K^^-.  ^)^  ^r"?''*''  •?'j'"u*'\'^""'  I 

sionarv  zeal  ^°  ^                battles  unaided  by  the  mother 

country.     Had  aid  been  forthcoming,  or  had 

Consequently,  while  the  English  were  content  the   colonists  presented   a   united   front,    the 

to  cstabHsh    themselves    along   the    coast,    the  war  would  soon  have  ended, 
ardent    French     ranged     far     inland,     making 

friends  of  the  Indians,  trafficking  with   them,  But   such  were  the  jealousies  prevailing  be- 

Christianizing   them.      Champlain    himself    had  twccn  colony  and  colony,  union  was  out  of  the 

little  more  than  built  his  '*  habitations  "  at  Que-  question.     .     .     .     The  merchants  and   farmers 

bee  before  he  was  up  and  off  on  the  cxplora-  who    rallied   to   the   defense   were  not   slow  to 

tions  that  have   contributed   so   greatly   to   his  plan  conquest  on  their  own  account.    They  saw 

fame.    Within   a   decade   of   the    founding   of  clearly    that    the    seat    of    French    power    in 

Quebec,  a  Recollet   friar  was   laboring  among  America    was    Quebec,   and   that   until    Quebec 

the  Lake  Huron   savages.     Only   a    few   years  fell  they  ccmld  not  hope  for  a  lasting  peace.    As 

more,  and  Xicolet  was  canoeing  through  Wis-  early  as  \6qo, — acting,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  sug- 

consin's  network  of  streams.    A  little  later,  and  gestion  of   Peter  Schuyler,  the   first   Mayor  of 

*nf  Wack-gowned    Jesuits    were    planting    the  Albany. — a  colonial  congress  decided  on  a  plan 

Cross  among  the  Indians  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  of  campaign   which   had    for   its   objective   the 

rp,  capture  of   Quebec   and   the   conquest   of   New 

Inc  English,    on    the  other   hand,    made  France.     This   attempt    failed,   as   did   several 

little  attempt  at  westward  expansion.  Twen-  similar  "  glorious  enterprises." 

^  years  after  the  Jesuits  had   reached   the  Meanwhile  the  British  colonists  began  to 

Sault  the  English  were  but  a  few  miles  from  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  hinterland 

™  coast    In  one  particular,  however, — the  movement ;    **  but    no   representations  could 
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traditions  of   French   Onn»d».") 

move  the  home  authorities  to  action."  The 
colonists  did  not,  however, 
waste  breath  tn  vain  reproaches,  nor  did  they 
allow  the  French  to  overrun  them.  Instead, 
they  hegan  a  hinterland  movement  of  their  own, 
intended  to  cripple  their  adversaries  by  divert- 
ing from  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  rich  fur 
trade  of  the  interior,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
trans-Alleghany  settlement.  And,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  Quebec  as  the  source 
of  all  their  woes,  they  awaited  only  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  deal  a  crushing  blow. 

The  chance  came  with  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  when  England  and 
France  were  at  odds  again. 

Aided  by  an  English  fleet,  and  led  by  a 


England  business 
fought  their  way 
of  Louisburg.  "C 
cry.  In  the  end  n 
to  shift  for   themselv 


colonial  volunteers 
the  Cape  Breton  fortress 
I  Quebec!  "  was  then  their 
nly  were  the  colonists  left 
but  Louisburg 


n  back  (o  the  French. 
Soon,    however,    England    was    forced    to 
let  in  the  colonists'  behalf,  on  her  own  ac- 


count, if  not  for  her  love  of  the  colonies. 
In  1753  orders  were  sent  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors to  repel,  by  force  if  necessary,  any  in- 
vasion of  English  territory,  and  within  a 
year  young  George  Washington  was  sent 
into  the  western  wilds  to  fire  the  shot  which 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  bitterly  con- 
tested Seven  Years'  War  had  entered  on  its 
last  stage. 

Without  recapitulating  the  story  of  the 
struggle  that  ended  with  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
we  may  note  the  part  that  the  colonists 
played  in  it: 

They  were  battling  in  defense  of  their  homes, 
and  to  them  must  be  given  a  large  share  of 
credit  for  the  triumph  ultimately  achieved.  .  .  . 
The  colonies  put  into  the  field  more  troops  than 
the  mother  country.  Of  the  7000  men  who 
marched  with  Forbes  to  Ihe  reduction  of  Fort 
Duquesne  5000  were  volunteers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Vii^inia.  Brad  street's  contingent 
that  mastered  the  ancient  Fort  Fronienac  was 
recruited  mostly  from  New  England  and  New 
'^'ork.  Upon  colonials,  again,  fell  the  burden  of 
defending  the  western  frontiers  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  It  was 
thus  that '  Washington  got  the  military  training 
which  availed  him  so  well  a  few  years  after- 
Military  training,  however,  was  only  one  of  the 
minor  benefits  accruing  to  the  colonists  from 
their  seventy  years  of  effort  to  win  Quebec  and 
thereby  rid  themselves  of  the  French  incubus. 
The  long-continued  struggle  had  developed  in 
them  to  a  conspicuous  degree  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-confidence.  It  had  helped 
them  to  appreciate  their  innate  strength,  and 
had  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  their  wilder- 
ness environment  to  foster  the  qualities  of  alert- 
ness and  resourcefulness.  Over  and  above  all 
this,  it  had  brought  them  far,  however  uncon- 
sciously, on  the  road  to  independence,  by  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  deep-rooted  selfishness  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  1775,  when  war  could  no  longer  be 
averted,  they  Invited  the  Canadians  to  unite 
with  them  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  but 
Canada  remained  loyal.  Friendly  eflorts 
failing,  the  A  mo  Id- Montgomery  expedition 
was  undertaken. 

This  is  usually  described  as  a  gigantic  fail- 
ure, .  .  .  yet  it  was  also  of  tremendous 
profit  to  the  American  cause.  When  Benedict 
.Arnold  was  beateiv  back  from  Quebec's  grim 
walls,  he  did  not  at  once  give  over  an  attempt 
that  had  cost  the  brave  Montgomery  his  lite. 
Instead,  he  patiently  laid  siege  to  the  city,  hold- 
ing it  in  close  investment  until  the  arrival  of 
English  reinforcements  in  1776.  ...  It  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  manner 
iti  which  Arnold  conducted  his  retreat  from 
Quebec  was  the  saving  of  his  country.  So  that, 
failure  though  the  invasion  was.  it  forms 
another  and  not  the  least  impressive  chapter  in 
the  story  of  Quebec's  contribution  to  the 
making  of  the  United  Slates. 
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LOUIS  FRECHETTE,    "POET  OF  CANADA." 

LOUIS  FRECHETTE,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  born  in  L«vis,  Province  of 
Quebec,  in  1839.  After  graduating  from 
the  Seminarj'  of  Quebec  he  studied  law. 
His  first  poems  were  written  in  1858. 
"  Fleiirs  Boreales,"  published  in  1881,  were 
awarded  the  honors  of  the  Prix  Montyou. 
M.  Frechette  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry, 
but  to  his  poetr}'  he  owed  the  greater  part 
of  his  glory. 

In  August  la^t,  at  a  public  seance  of  the 
"  Immortals,"  in  Paris,  Camillc  Doucet, 
speaking  for  the  Academy  of  France,  "  pro- 
clainted  "  the  Canadian  poet,  who  that  day 
had  become  the  laureate  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. The  applause  was  general.  I  remem- 
ber even  now,  says  a  writer  in  Les  Annalet 
(Paris),  the  cry:  "Is  he  here?  May  we 
see  him  ? "  heard  when  the  secretary  re- 
called the  notable  past  of  the  poet  whose 
work,  "  Poesies  Canadienncs,"  the  Academy 
had  just  cro«-ned.  Camille  Doucet  on  that 
occasion  made  an  eloquent  speech,  tn  the 
course  of  which  he  said  of  Frechette: 

Still  young,  he  has  had  the  honor  to  represent 
tlic  County  of  Levis  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 
To-day  he  belongs  to  literature  only.  We  know 
him  only  by  his  verse,  but  Canada  knows  him 
by  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  Montreal  has 
received  with  enthusiasm  the  great  drama  writ- 
ten by  him.  It  is  in  French,  gentlemen,  that 
they  speak  and  think  in  that  land  once  French, — 
ilie  land  we  love,  the  land  that  loves  us. 

When  the  audience  cried,  "Is  he  here? 
May  we  see  him?  "  Frechette  was  modestly 
hiding  among  the  people,  "  tasting  with 
(grateful  delight  the  joy  of  his  public  wel- 
come. But  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
received  the  recompense  ai\'arded  by  the 
Academy  he  set  out  from  France  for  Can- 
ada, sick  unto  death." 

From  Columbus  to  Rial,  I^uis  Frechette 
collected,  one  by  one,  the  gems  of  his  literary 
reminiscences.  He  was  the  poet  of  a  strong, 
national  initiative, 

.\ll  Canada's  beginnings  are  draped  with  the 
(traccful  imagery  of  his  fancy.  He  stood  with 
the  laborers  or  the  first  harvest-fields  of  a  vir- 
Rin  land.  He  hailed  the  triumph  of  Montreal. 
He  assisted  in  the  ton^  and  determined  strug- 
gles between  the  English  and  the  colonists  of 
France  in  that  tenacious  and  superb  war  where 
French  soldiers  struggled  with  the  British  regi- 
ments for  the  country  discovered  by  the  French 
sailors,  the  country  where  France  had  plnntcd 
her  sword  beside  the  Cross. 

According  to  the  writer  already  quoted, 
Louis  Frechette  was  one  of  the  few  voices 


of  literature  that  vibrated  in  sympathy  with 
French  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  her  Ameri- 
can domain.  In  his  writings  we  see  not  only 
the  patriotic  Canadian,  but  the  traditions  of 
ol.]  France.  We  quote  again  from  the  article 
in    he  Annates: 

To  the  Canadian.  France  means;  Our  mother. 
They  say  to  the  man  just  landing:  "Do  you 
come  from  home?  "  The  past  of  France  is  their 
past.  It  is  the  time  of  times  of  their  own  people. 
At  Ihe  puhlic  gatherings  Ihcy  fly  a  hundred 
French  (lags  lo  one  Enslish  Hag.  In  1870,  our 
trial  lime,  every  sorrow,  every  himiiliation  of 
France,  was  marktd  in  Canada  by  increasing 
numbers  of  vohiittfers  clamoring  to  be  per- 
mitte<l  (o  embark  for  our  defense,  the  defense 
of  France, — ours  and  theirs.  I.oiiis  Frechette's 
was  (he  voice  thai  vibrated  in  sympathy  with 
our   loss    of    Canada   and    onr    humiliation    at 

An  EnBllah-Canadian  Tribute. 

In  the  editorial  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian Ala^tizine  there  is  an  appreciative 
tribute  in  the  course  of  which  the  editor 
declares:  "No  one  will  dispute  that  for  a 
generation  Dr.  Frt^hette  w:is  the  most  con- 
spicuous literar\-  figui'e  in  Canada,  and  that 
his  death  leaves  even  now  no  rival  in  French 
Canadian  poetry.  ...  No  Canadian,  what- 
ever his  ancestral  evtraction,  but  will  be 
proud  to  claim  Dr.  Frechette  as  a  country- 
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ARE  AMERICANS  REALLY  LOVERS  OF  THE  DOLLAR? 

\4UCH  has  been  said  about  the  wonder-  *'  quick,"  grows  uo  **  quick,"  works  "  quick,"  eats 

^^^     ful  energy  of  the  American  business  li  ^"l^K  "'^J^^?.  "Pj^^T'""^  i^'i '*"\^*''^^^^^^ 

J    t'     J            ri         i-i_         111  quick,    and  dies     quick.      May  I  add  that  he 

man,   and   his   love   of  the  almighty   dollar,  j^  ^^ried  "quick,"  for  the  very  funeral  proces- 

Every  stranger  vs^ho  visits  these  shores  stands  sions  go  through  the  streets  **  quick." 

amazed  before  the  eternal  rush  and  swirl  in  ,     .          .       .         . .        r     n    !.•               -i 

which  he  finds  himself,  and  goes  home  to  re-  And  yet  m  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoi 

fleet  on  it  all,  and  to  marvel  that  Americans  »"<1  hustle,  the  very  center  and  cause  of  it 

do  not  all  die  young.     Now  comes  a  plaint  «"'  ^^^  ^"j'"«=\*  -jj^"  ^'"}^^{'   '?  ^^^^  ^"'^ 

from  France,  that  country  of  gayety:  "Do  unperturbed.     If  he  speaks,  it  is  in  mono- 

you  Americans  think  of  nothing  but  busi-  syllables,  for  beneath  his  quiet  exterior  he  is 

ness?     Can  you  never  stop  your  incessant  thinking  deeply     Besides,  he  is  following  the 

hurrying,  even  to  sleep?    What  is  it  all  for,  ^"^^      «^°^P'1«=<1   ^V  '^.  eminent   business 

anyhow?"    To  this  Mr.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  '"^"  ^''°"'  ^'^  vast  experience.     Those  that 

a  recent  visitor  to  America,  after  observing  ^PP^y   *"  conversation   are :    K  Have   somc- 

the  methods,  feels  qualified  to  reply.     In  his  ''""g  ««  ^V-     ^^  ^ay  't.     3-  Then  be  quiet, 

article  in  La  Revue,  he  takes  the  Frenchman  In  France  every  man  of  the  world  has  a  gen- 

on  a  little  adventure  with  him.  "^'  '="'i".'-e.  and  can  converse  intelhgently  on 

many  subjects.    But  the  American  business  man 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  entering  the  harbor  of  disclaims  this  superficial  knowledge,  and  claims 

New  York  for  the  first  time.     Enveloped  in  a  that  the  point  is  not  to  know  many  things,  but  to 

golden  haze  you   see  gigantic   buildings   of  all  know   one   thing   thoroughly,   and   to    use   that 

shapes   and    heights   outlined   against   the    sky.  knowledge  to  advantage.     Money,  like  oil,  will 

What  feudal  city  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  this,  not  mix. 

j;i^he\^';hatl.?s  Tetl^;'  tt^fe'to'^scSMfi  ^Je  ultimate  aims  of  the  Frenchman  and 

horizon  from  afar?    Or  is  it  to  cause  anxiety,  the  American  are  as  far  removed  as  the  two 

or  to  awaken  respect  among  men  ?    You  are  the  poles,  continues  M.  Le  Roux.     From*  time 

first  on  the  gangplank,  and  you  ask  yourself  with  immemorial  the  Frenchman  has  been  polite, 

secret  trepidation:    "Has  the  New  York  fever  ,^„,«.^^,.^   ♦.,^,;««.  ♦•/^  »>1<>oca  ««^  «•/^  ur.'n  k^ori-c* 

seized  me  yet? "  Not  so  soon,  my  French  friend,  courteous  trying  to  ple^  and  to  win  hearts, 

What  seems  to  you  haste  is  to  the  American  but  whereas  the  American  has  been  active,      on 

a  leisurely  calm.    Hardly  have  you  set  foot  upon  the  go,"  and  has  tried  to  make  money.     He 

the  dock  when  a  voice  that  admits  of  no  reply  eliminates    all    pursuits    and    interests    that 

calls  out :     '  Step  lively !    Move  on !  ^^,^^, j  ^^„ j  ^^  jj^^^^^^  y^^  f ^^^  j^j^  ^^^  j^^^^ 

There  is  sounded  the  watchword  of  New  — the  dollar, — toward  which  he  must  cease- 
York,  so  different  from  the  coaxing:  "  Come,  Icssly  bend  all  his  energies, 
let  us  hurry,  please,"  of  the  French  capital.  What  is  the  use  of  culture  and  education? 
However,  unless  you  wish  to  be  pushed  aside,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  Clews  arc 
jostled,  or  even  trodden  underfoot,  you  must  agreed  in  saying  that  a  man  who  has  taken 
obey  the  stern  injunction  and  "  move  along  "  a  university  degree  is  practically  worthless  in 
with  the  crowd.  You  see  every  one  appar-  business.  He  does  not  stand  half  the  chance 
ently  running  like  ants  in  all  directions,  of  advancement  as  the  small  office  boy,  who 
What  is  the  cause?  you  wonder  in  alarm,  starts  in,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  sweep 
That?  why,  that  is  only  the  New  York  and  run  errands,  because  his  extra  culture 
walk,  my  friend.  will  not  allow  him  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 

Everywhere  you  see  signs  promising  to  do  a  ^he  ladder  and  work  up.     The  average  age 

host  of  things  **  while  you  wait."     The  tailor  that  the  "  self-made  man  "  started  in  busi- 

presses  your  suit,  the  hatter  blocks  your  hat,  the  ness  has  been  found  to  be  sixteen  and  a  half 

shoemaker  repairs  your  shoes,  and   all   "  while  yg^rs 

you  wait."  Often  the  scene  in  a  barbershop  is  a  ^  ^  *  .,  ,  mj  j  •  i  t  mi* 
most  amusing  one.  An  American  lounges  in  a  .  ^ven  outside  the  gilded  circle  of  million- 
huge  chair  while  a  man  shaves  him,  another  cuts  aires,  in  the  world  of  letters,  there  may  be 
his  hair,  a  bootblack  shines  his  shoes,  and  his  found  examples  of  that  intensity  of  purpose, 
hands  are  given  over  to  the  services  of  a  mam-  ^^at  firm  faith  that  whoso  applies  himself 
cure.  If  step  lively  is  the  first  exclamation  i  i  ^  u  •  mi  •  ^iT  j  •  j  j 
a  stranger  hears  on  landing,  "quick"  is  the  sec-  closely  to  business  will  gam  the  d^ired  end 
ond.  Scattered  everywhere  in  the  business  dis-  that  marks  the  true  American.  The  well- 
trict  you  may  read  this  alluring  promise  above  loved  Mark  Twain,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  suf- 
restaurants  as  the  sole  guaranty  of  the  culinary  f^^ed  a  considerable  monetary  loss.  Son  of 
attractions :  Quick  Lunch.  1  his  is  not  the  ,  .  u  ^l  /  u  • 
countrv  of  "  All  or  Nothing."  but  the  realm  of  ^  business  man,  brother  of  a  business  man, 
"Quick  or  Nothing."     The  American  is  bom  rather  than  accept  the  proffered  gift  of  his 
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millions  of  appreciative  readers,  he  preferred  money  to  enable  his    father  to  realize  his 

to  tempt  fortune  again.     He  has  triumphed  fondest  dream. 

over  fate,  and  is  once  more  clear  of  debt.  "  Happy  country  where  such  miracles  can 

Another    example    is   Augustus   Thomas,  happen     and     happy     people     where     such 

who  counts  his   income  in   millions  to-day.  strength  of  purpose  can  dominate  a  child  of 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  started   to  earn  twelve !  '* 
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IJNDER    this    unique    caption    President  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  teachings  of  \ 

David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan-  man    experience,    which     .     .     .     we    can 

ford  Junior  University,  sets  forth  "  the  atti-  science."      To    him    the   creeds    are   mostly 

tude  .ind   belief   of  one,   no   longer   living,  harmless.    '*  They  will  not  harm  us  if  we  do 

whom  he  claimed  within  the  inner  circle  of  not  read  them."    As  his  religion  is  not  reg- 

his  friendship, — one  whose  religion  was  justi-  ulated  by  "  intellectual  assent  to  any  proposi- 

ficd  in  a  rare  power  of  swaying  the  lives  of  tion    in    metaphysics,"    he    is    not    alarmed 

American    men    and    women    toward    high  about  the  Higher  Criticism.     Enough  that 

thoughts  and   sturdy  righteousness."     This  is   genuine   goes   back   to   the   teachings   of 

friend  died  in  1898,  and  various  memoranda  Jesus. 

of  his  notes  and  talks  were  brought  together  To  the  sensible  American  it  is  clear  that 
by  his  companions.  It  is  from  these  notes  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  no  necessary  con- 
and  from  his  own  recollections  that  President  nection  with  church  or  state,  save  as  church 
Jordan  has  reconstructed  "  a  religion  which,  and  state  may  be  permeated  with  its  spirit, 
however  incomplete,  is  not  far  from  the  As  regards  doctrine,  "  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
idcal  toward  which  the  average  sensible  minianism  are  trifling  matters  compared  with 
American  of  to-day  is  tending."  the  fact  that  God  is  and  that  we  may  call 
The  positive  phase  of  this  religion  is  "  the  Him  our  Father."  No  man  can  embrace  the 
feeling  of  being  at  home  in  God's  universe."  religion  of  another ;  it  must  become  his  own 
The  sensible  American  believes  that  this  is  first,  or  else  he  can  not  receive  it.  Emotion- 
God's  world,  none  other  more  so.  alism  as  such  is  no  necessary  attribute  of  re- 

This  is  no  alien  world.    Our  fathers  were  bom  |jg;,^"-      ^o^^  must  purify  itself  by  action 

here  and  our  fathers'  fathers,  and  the  same  hand  Ai    thou    lovest     Me,    feed     My    lambs, 

has  led  them  on  from  the  primordial  sandstones  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  emotion  can 

of  Quebec  to  the  foundations  of  our  own  Re-  impinge  on  religion. 

public.    .    .    .     We  are  links  in  an  eternal  chain,  AA/it-K  ,.«rro,..i  «./^  ;!««,^,.«.oi;«..r 

and  the  little  part  assigned  to  us  is  the  conquest  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^°  immortality, 

of  Here  and  Now.    Wisdom  is  knov/ing  what  to  Our  American  docs  not  ask  for  immortahty 

do  next;  virtue  is  doing  it.  as  a  debt  due  him  from  tlic  Creator.    In  this  good 

T^M          ^  •      ri'j             \    I  '      \    T\  world  he  has  had  his  rewards  and  punishments, 

in  the  notes  of  his   deceased   friend    Ur.  each  sufficient  for  the  day  thereof.    He  asks  no 

Jordan  found   these   words:   **  It  is  a  great  fmal    compensation    for   dreary    and    dispiriting 

e\'cnt  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  can  say,  *  I  and  service.    He  has  known  no  such  service.    .    .    . 

my  father  are  one.*     It   is  greater  when   a  J^  'nmiortality  is  not  inevitahle   it  is  no  part  of 

«,«-  £,,,               I          ^            -li^j  his  rehgion  to  crave  it  or  to  demand   it.     He 

Iran  hnds  that  he  can  keep  step  with  Ciod ;  realizes   the   futihty    of   an    appeal   to    .science, 

that  he  wants  to  do,  and  can  do,  the  things  .    .    .    Outside  the  field  of  knowledge  and  of 

that  God  is  doing."  reason,  outside  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  lies 

^»     ,,.-.-    ,                   1     r    .  /-    ,    1           -11  ^l^c  belief  in  immortality. 

•Men  think  if  they  can  only  find  dod  they  will  n      . ,          t      i           •           »       i      .        /■     i 

pet  faith  from  him.    It  is  not  faith  in  c;od  that  President  Jordan   gives   the   basis   of   the 

they  need,  but  faith  in  themselves.    God  will  do  sensible  American's  belief  in  his  friend's  own 

his  part    .    .     .     No  man  ever  falls  away  from  words: 
Goj  without  having  first  fallen  awav  from  \\\n\' 

self.   .   .    .     Faith  in  self  is  to  be  won,  like  any  No  fact  is  actually  knunvn  unk-ss  it  is  stated  in 

other  power,   by  persistent   and   constant   exer-  mathematical  terms,  and  with  (luestions  such  as 

cise.   You,  and  you  alone,  hold  the  key  to  your  this  no  demonstration  is  possible.     Attempts  to 

heaven.  demonstrate  deii^rade  the  truth.     .     .     .     Ininior- 

^.             MIA'           r     1        i_  tality  is  not  proved  bv  nature.     Nature  is  full  of 

Hie   sensible    American    hnds    that    the  suggestions  and  analoj^ics.  but  analogies  prove 

teachings  of  Jesus,  though  reported  in  frag-  nothing,     llomolo^ios  prove.     If  we  can  trace  a 

mcnts  only,    and    with    many    variants    and  f""<lamental  identity  bet wceti  any  clenient  of  our 

rMrk...       J jv           1.          ^1-   •                     '^  character  and  the  nature  of  dod,  if  we  can  find 

perhaps  additions,  bear  their  own   witness.  i„  j,^^.  beneticent  heart  of  (iod  a  lu)nu»logv  to  the 

iicalso     recognizes  no  antagonism  between  heart  of  man,  we  have  commenced  to  build  the 
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demonstration    of    the    fact    of     immortality,  can  is  one  of  faith  and  love  and  action, — ' 

.         When  a  man  begins  to  live,-love,  deny  u^  confidence  that  the  universe  of  matter 
himself,  serve, — he  understands  what  nfe  is,  and  ,     ^       •  v    •  i*^      ^u  ^  '^     ^ 

knows  that  death  cannot  touch  it.    .    .    .    Love  and  of  spirit  is  a  reality,  that  its  functions 

for  men,— and  this  soon  passes  into  love  for  God.  are  in  wise  hands,  for  the  time  being  our  own 

—lifts  man  above  the  physical,  where  death  is,  hands  as  well  as  the  hand  of  God,  and  our 

into  the  spiritual  life  everlasting.  part  is  to  help  our  brother  organisms  to  more 

Thus  the  religion  of  the  sensible  Ameri-  abounding  life." 


SLEEP  MOVEMENTS  IN  PLANTS. 


P 


LANTS  are  capable  of  moving  to  an  eX'  gradually   became   less  marked   and   finally 

tent  that  varies    in    different  species,  stopped  altogether.  But  after  complete  ccssa- 

Parts  of  some  plants  move  as  energetically  tion   they  could   be  called    forth   again   by 

as  any  animals,  while  in  other  instances  the  subjecting  the  plants  to  cither  natural  or  arti- 

motions  are  hardly  noticeable.     Some  of  the  ficial  daily  rhythmic  changes  of  light  and 

higher  plants  are  capable  of  making  move-  darkness,  showing  that  the  power  of  rhyth- 

ments  following  each  other  in  rhythmic  sue-  mic  movement  had  merely  become  dormant, 

cession   in   response   to   external   conditions,  but  was  not  lost. 

that  approach  the  purposeful  movements  of  Evidently  the  motions  were  self-regulated, 
animals,  although  there  is  nothing  in  plant  but  were  set  going  in  response  to  perfect  con- 
structure  comparable  with  the  nervous  sys-  stancy  in  the  recurrence  of  external  condi- 
tem  of  an  animal  for  the  direction  of  intelli-  tions.  If  such  plants  are  lighted  at  nig^it 
gent  movements.  and  kept  in  darkness  during  the  day  so  that 

Among  the  commonest  rhythmic  motions  the  time  of  alternation  of  light  and  darkness 
are  the  sleep  movements,  so-called,  probably,  is  changed  about  twelve  hours,  there  is  a 
because  they  are  made  at  night,  for  there  is  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of  occur- 
not  necessarily  anything  suggestive  of  rest  rence  of  the  sleep  movements  and  the  rccov- 
in   the    position   assumed,   and    leaves   and  ery  from  them. 

blossoms  asleep  stand  straight  up  just  as  fre-        Leaflets   of   the    acacia,    however,    main- 

quently  as  they  droop.  tained     their   rhythmic    movements   at   the 

Some  plants  never  make  any  of  these  mo-  usual  time  when  exposed  to  a  change  of  light 
tions,  while  others,  including  many  of  the  and  darkness  made  every  six  or  every  four 
commonest  plants  and  weeds,  assume  very  hours,  and  even  continued  undisturbed  when 
noticeable  sleep  positions.  Young  seedlings,  kept  either  under  constant  illumination  or 
clover,  sensitive  plants,  and  many  others,  in  continuous  darkness,  showing  that  in  this 
assume  definite  sleep  positions  every  night,  species  the  impulse  toward  a  certain  definite 
and  the  leaves,  or  needles,  of  many  ever-  rhythm  is  very  deep  seated, 
greens  take  diflEerent  positions  during  their  A  plant  of  a  different  species  under  a  six- 
long  winter  sleep.  hour,  and  again  under  a  three-hour,  alterna- 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  these  move-  tion  of  light  and  darkness  took  up  a  very 

ments  in  the  last  number  of  the  Biologischer  perfect  corresponding  rhythm. 
Centralblatt,  Dr.  W.  Pfeflfer  says  the  first        No  doubt  sleep  movements  would  occur 

thing  to  consider  is  whether  they  are  caused  in  plants  raised  from  the  seed. of  any  species 

by  changes  of  external  conditions  which  re-  having  this  innate  tendency,  and  all  of  the 

cur  daily  in  rhythmic  succession,  or  whether  plants  would  assume  their  sleep  positions  at 

there    is    an     inherent     impulse,     acquired  the  same  time,  even  if  part  of  the  seeds  grew 

through  heredity,  toward  constant  rhythmic  nearby   and    the    others   came    from    plants 

action  which  the  regular  sequence  of  exter-  growing  in  distant  countries,  where  the  sun 

nal  conditions,  such  as  changes  in  illumina-  rises  twelve  hours  later.     In  ever>'  instance 

tion,  temperature,  etc.,  serves  as  a  stimulus  the  reactions  are  brought  on  by  the  stimulus 

to  set  in  action.  of  a  rhythmic  recurrence  of  certain  changes 

When,  for  experiment,  plants  were  sub-  in  external  conditions,  even  when  the  move- 

jected  to  unusual  conditions  by  varying  the  ments  have  previously  ceased  under  the  effect 

time  of  exposure  to  light  or  darkness,   the  of  a  constant  illumination, 
sleep  movements  were  affected.     Under  the        Plants  of  this  type  have  developed  a  high 

influence    of    continuous    illumination    they  degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  is  hereditary. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "L'ABBE  COXSTANTIX.' 


^  NUMBER  of  the  most  eminent  French 
literar>-  and  critical  writers  have 
been  contributing  articles  to  the  weekly 
and  daily  press  on  the  life  and  works  of  the 
late  dramatic  author,  Ludovic  Halevj-.  Be- 
sides having  written  a  number  of  light  plaj's 
on  littrarj-  and  social  topics,  which  have  be- 
comt  known  all  over  the  world,  Haievy 
made  himself  famous  by  the  authorship  of 
two  or  three  books,  "  L'Abbc  Constantin  " 
bting  the  most  celebrated.  With  Mellhac 
he  produced  the  following  well-known 
plays:  "U  Belle  Hclenc,"  "  Barbe  Bleu," 
"  La  Vie  Parisienne,"  "  La  Grande  Duch- 
esse,"  "  Frou-Frou,"  "La  Perichole,"  "La 
Pflitt  Marquise."  and  many  others  written 
to  the  music  of  Bizet,  Offenbach,  and  Lc 
Coq.  For  many  years  Haievy,  who  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  New  Year's  Day,  1834, 
wed  as  clerk  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Hewasnever,  however,  active  politicall)-.  In 
a  rtcoit  article  in  the  Annahs.  Jules  Clare- 
tic  tbincterized  Haievy  in  these  words: 


The  playisriglil  who  laiight  gayclj'  to  llie  peo- 
ple drew  from  the  people's  hvos  material  for 
his  benevolence.  Professor  of  patient  kindness, 
doctor  of  llie  law  of  charity. — these  are  the 
titles  of  the  man  whose  goodness  was  neither 
a  mask  nor  an  affecioiron.  Ludovic  Halevy's 
was  the  kindness  anil  the  chanty  unconscious  of 
self. 

As  to  his  style,  M.  Lemaitre  says  in  an 
article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Annales: 

They  are  among  the  jewels  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  The  persoirs  in  ihe  drama  are  very 
much  alive,  and  of  a  life  close  to  ours.  Woman 
holds  the  best  place.  Perhaps  no  author  has 
better  depicted  women, — their  "nerves,"  their 
inconsequence,  and  their  feminine  grace.  The 
lillle  actresses  and  their  small  world,  the  moth- 
ers, the  distant  relations,  llie  serv.inls,— they  are 
all  pretty,  and  either  sly,  stupid,  bright,  greedy, 
defeitful,  or  something  else  equally  hinnnn. 

Speaking  of  the  instant  popular  success 
of  "  L'Abbe  Constantin,"  "SI.  Lemaitre  says: 

The  entire  company  of  the  Academy  received 
it  gratefully,  and  for  the  first  time  Haievy  tasted 
the  sweets  of  appreciation  for  his  own  individual 
work.  In  one  hour  he  had  surpassed  his  col- 
laborator Meilhae  and  received  immorlality 
from  the  hands  of  the  "  Forty  Immortals." 

This  writer  concludes  by  characterizing 
the  joint  productions  of  Haievy  and  Meil- 
hae in  these  words; 

Meilhae  was  very  witty  and  of  very  fine  sensi- 
bilities. Haievy  was  very  wise  and  very  sympa- 
Ihelic,  very  kind.  Both  knew  all  sides  of  life 
and  all  ihc  peculiarities  and  foibles  of  humanity. 
They  bad  had  the  experience  which  makes  for 
philosophy.  They  saw  all  that  is  ridiculous  in 
life  and  in  society,  hut  they  were  powerless  to 
-Stamp  out  in  themselves  the  weaknesses  that 
they  railed  at  when  they  found  them  in  others. 
Ambition,  glory,  the  trials  and  the  petty  miseries 
of  artists  and  hterary  men,  their  own  life,  the 
common  effort,  the  partnership  classed  as  "  lit- 
erary marriage," — what  is  it  all  but  a  type  of 
that  other  marriage  whose  party  of  the  first  part 
and  parly  of  the  second  part  are  separated  by 
selfishness  or  bad  temper?  .  .  .  The  piavs 
written  by  Meilhae  and  Haievy  have  no  thesis: 
they  make  no  pretention;  they  do  not  aipire  to 
social  satire.  They  are  peculiar  and  original.  At 
first  sight  we  can  tell  that  they  are  new.  The 
work  is  not  in  any  way  like  the  work  bi^gun  by 
Scribe  and  continued  by  Sardou;  it  di>es  nut 
resemble  the  work  of  Augier  or  the  work  of 
Labiche,  Labichc's  dramatic  writings  contain  a 
good  deal  of  burlesque  of  Dudert  and  Lausanne, 
and.  almost  always,  or  almost  wholly,  they  e.t- 
clude  woman.  Whatever  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary may  he  made,  they  keep  within  the  iimit.-i- 
tions  of  the  farce.  Haievy  set  out  very  modestly. 
He  began  by  writing  vaudeville,  but  by  one 
stroke,  as  it  seemed  to  us  who  were  watching 
him.  he  invented  a  come<ly  less  tense  and  less 
prim  (hnn  that  of  Dumas  or  of  .\ugicr.  His 
composition  was  less  artificial  and  less  briokisli. 
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THE   FIRST  WOMAN    CANDIDATE   FOR  THE   PARIS 
MUNICIPAL   COUNCIL, 

For  a  series  of  years,  however,  Frenchwomen 
seemed  to  have  left  all  prc^ganda  for  political 
rights  to  their  American,  Gennan,  and  English 
sisters.  Suddenly, — as  a  woman  is  apt  to  do  all 
things, — the  suffragette  looms  up  in  Paris,  toa 
No  one  knew  why,  how,  and  whence  she  cam& 
But  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  handsome, 
and  that  was  sufficienL  Until  then  the  convic- 
tion prevailed  that  a  suffragette  must  necessarily 
be  a  scarecrow.  The  gallant  Parisians  came 
within  an  ace,  that  bright  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
May,  of  inducting  the  first  Madam,— a  Made- 
moiselle, indeed, — into  the  City  Hall  by   their 

Jeanne  Laloe,  formerly  a  teacher,  then  a 
journalist,  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty, 
set  up  her  candidacy  as  a  Socialist  in  the 
Quartier  Saint-Georges,  on  the  sl<^  of 
Montmartre,  in  opposition  to  the  Nationalist 
Paul  Escudier,  and  obtained  over  900  votes. 

This  result  naturajly  rejoices  all  the  suffra- 
gettes who  have  flodced  around  Jeanne  Laloe. 
For,  of  course,  the  goo  votes  were  cast  by  men, 
and  not  by  women.  Should  there,  then,  be  already 
among  the  men  of  Paris  so  many  adherents  of 
woman's  rights?  It  cost  the  candidate  no  little 
trouble  to  carry  on  her  election  propaganda  with 
any  show  of  legality.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  Seine  for  an  electoral  assembly  in  a 
schoolhouse  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
officials  there  maintained  that  the  law  resarding 
municipal  elections  ignored  women.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  several  woman  lawyers  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  stood  by  her ;  for  example,  Maiire 
Maria  Verone,  who,  in  barrister's  gown,  cap 
jauntily  perched  on  her  curly  head,  with  pretty, 
rosy  lips,  is  in  the  habit  of  delivering  trenchant 
speeches  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Maria  Verona 
pointed  out  that  the  election  Taw  of  18S4  stales 
that  all  French  people  take  part  in  municipal 
elections,  and  no  one  dare  affirm  that  the  women 
are  not  French.  It  is  not  known  what  proved 
more  seductive  to  the  officials  of  the  prefecture, 
the  legal  lore  or  the  rosy  lips  of  the  advocate. 
At  any  rate,  they  conceded  the  fireau,  the  school- 

A  meeting  was  held  to  which  there 
thronged  10,000  people.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  in  the  hall  could  see  with  their 
own  e>-es  that  Mile.  Jeanne  Laloe  was  come- 
ly and  fair  enough  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  district. 

She  bravely  mounted  a  table  and  promised  the 
"  citizens "  that  she  would,  like  a  good  house- 
keeper, carry  order  into  the  City  Hall.  The  in- 
terruptions of  a  facetious  individual  put  her,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  out  of  countenance,  but  on  the 
whole  she  created  a  very  favorable  impression, — 
particularly  because,  in  her  elegant  tailor-made 
gown,  she  declared  that  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  masses.  A  female  doctor  and  several  woman 
lawyers  spoke  after  she  had  concluded.  Then, 
as  a  sole  adversary,  a  youth  declaimed  against 


npHE  "  suffragette  "  h.is  made  her  appear- 
ance in  France.  In  ah  article  in  a 
recent  numher  of  the  Leipzig  Ulustrirle 
Zeilung  an  account  is  given  of  the  new  pio- 
neer of  the  woman  movement  in  France, 

"  To  inoculate  women  with  the  principles 
of  Socialist  education,  and  to  attain  genuine 
universal  suffrage."  This  was  the  task 
which  the  Societe  pour  I'educathn,  naturelle 
des  femmes,  founded  in  1848  by  three  au- 
thoresses, Desiree  Gray,  AnaTs  Segalas,  Sa- 
bine-Casimir- Am  able  Tastu,  set  itself.  The 
acquisition  of  political  rights  for  women  was 
taken  very  seriously  by  them, — so  seriously, 
that  perhaps  it  became  ridiculous,  and  as 
there  is  nothing,  as  is  well  known,  more  fatal 
in  France  than  the  ridiculous,  the  Societe 
went  to  pieces  just  as  swiftly  as  its  sister  un- 
dertakings, the  Cluh  de  1' Emancipation  des 
femmes  and  the  Club  fralernel  des  Lingrres: 
the  Club  des  Femmes  alone,  where  lectures 
were  given  by  male  advocates  of  the  woman 
question,  enjoyed  a  longer  lease  of  life. 
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women  in  general,  and  in  favor  of  the  National- 
ist Esciidier  in  particular,  whereupon  an  oM 
man  with  venerable  gray  hair  assured  the  smil- 
ing audience  that  he  no  longer  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes.  With  a  single  voice 
in  opposition,  the  following  motion  was  adopted : 
"  The  electors  of  the  Quartier  St.  Georges,  as- 
sembled in  legal  form  .  .  pledge  them- 
selves, in  voting  for  the  citizen  Laloe,  to  organ- 
ire  a  double  movement, — feminist  and  repub- 
lican." The  immense  crowd  outside,  that  awaited 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  escorted  Jeanne  Laloe 
and  her  female  staff  home,  singing  to  the  melody 
of  the  "Lampion";  "  C'est  Lalo,  Lalo,  Laio, 
L  csl  Laloe  quil  nous  faul." 

SaJ  to  say,  the  Nationalist  Escudier,  who 
was  up  for  re-election,  possessed  so  little  gal- 
lantry- that  on  the  following  day  he  had  all 
the  election  placards  of  his  opponent  plastered 
over  with  his  own  larger  ones.  He  afHrmed, 
moreover,  that  the  candidacy  of  a  woman  was 
entirely  illegal  since  it  was  rtb  longer  the  law 


of  1884  but  that  of  1885  which  was  in  force, 
and  since  the  latter  distinctly  states  that  all 
ci/oyens  are  entitled  to  the  suffrage;  civil 
rights,  however,  are  the  privilege  of  men 
alone.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  the 
Premier,  Clemenceau,  who  interdicted  the 
admission  of  women  on  Sunday  to  the  polling 
places,  even  for  purposes  of  supervision,  and' 
who  ordered  that  the  votes  cast  for  women, 
though  they  should  be  counted,  should  be 
declared  void.  The  suffragettes  attempted 
to  gain  forcible  access  to  the  polls  and  in  one 
instance  even  overthrew  the  urn,  but  it  did 
not  help  them.  "  However,  they  arc  verj' 
well  satisfied  with  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Jeanne  Laloe,  and  are  desirous  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign,  so  that  finally  a  woman, 
too,  may  become  a  Deputy  or  Senator  in  the 
French  Republic." 


A  CANAL  OVER   THE   ALPS. 


TpHE  people  of  upper  Italy  arc  at  present 
greatly  interested  in  a  plan  to  bring 
their  country  into  much  closer  connection 
with  the  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  project 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  canal  from 
Genoa,  in  Italy,  to  Basel,  in  Switzerland. 
A  journey  from  one  of  these  points  to  the 
other,  however,  necessitates  crossing  the  Alps. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Deutscher  Haussckatx  (Munich),  in  de- 
scribing the  project,  pays  great  tribute  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  present-day  Italians,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  the  application  of  water 
power.  They  are  continually  striving,  he 
says,  to  open  new  resources  to  compensate 
for  %vhat  Nature  has 
denied  their  fatherland. 
He  claims,  further,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  not  only  artists  and 
architects,  but  engineers 
also,  will  go  to  Italy  for 
purposes  of  study. 

A  certain  hydraulic  en- 
gineer named  Caminada 
is  responsible  for  this  new 
canal  scheme.  He  pro- 
poses, not  to  tunnel 
under  the  mountains,  as 
the  railway  lines  do,  but 
to  have  his  canal  go  over 
the  Alps.  This  may  at 
fir^t  seem  impossible,  but 
{the    Gcnnan    writer    re- 


minds us)  engineers  have  long  since  learned 
to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
the  aid  of  sluices  and  locks.  When 
greatest  differences  in  altitude  have  to 
be  overcome  they  make  use  of  sluices  ar- 
ranged after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  steps. 
Such  a  system  has  already  been  used  along 
the  Trolhatta  Falls,  in  Sweden,  where  there 
are  seven  locks,  so  arranged  that  a  vessel  can 
move  up  the  river  against  the  rapids. 

On  this  principle  Caminada  bases  his  project. 
A  new  development,  however,  is  that  where  the 
greatest  differences  in  altitude  are  to  bt  over- 
come, tubes  or  conduits  of  very  large  diameter 
are  to  be  used  instead  of  the  open  sluices.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  conduit  line  guide  r.iils  are  set. 
to  which  the  vessel  i.i  .ittached  and  on  which  it 
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is  rolled  forward.    The  tubes  are  on  an  oblique  on  the  conduit  plan.    Genoa  is  the  starting  point 

plane,  and   when  water  is  allowed   to   run  into  of  the  system,  from  whence  it  leads  to  Alexan- 

the    chamber   the    vessel    is    slowly   driven    (or  dria,  Milan,  and  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  at  the 

floated)   forward  through  the  water  on  the  rail,  nortlierly  end  of  which  the  Alps  division  begins. 

Since,   therefore,   the   lower  end  of  the   second  On  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps  it  passes  through 

block  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  upper  end  Chur  (in  the  valley  of  the  Rhein),  the  Lake  of 

of  the  first,  the  vessel  can  at  once  enter  the  next  Constance,    Schaffhausen,    and,   finally,   ends   at 

chamber,    the    upper    gates    of    the    first    auto-  Basel.    It  is  proposed  that  various  branches  also 

matically  closing  behind  it.      The  same  method  be  constructed  to  connect  with  the  main  system, 

holds  good,  of  course,  until  the  highest  level  is  which  would  open  up  a  much  larger  territor>'. 

reached.     There  are  two  separate  tubes  in  this  y              i     .        ^i           .           t  .i.         .»  i 

part  of  the  svstem.  arranged  side  by  side  and  .  In  conclusion    the  writer  of  the  article  in 

connected  with  each  other.    The  water  from  one  the   Deutscher  Hausschatz   says   that   while 

chamber  is  used  to  fill  the  one  lying  alongside.  Caminada  has  proven  the  practicability  of  his 

Great  quantities  of  water  will  be  thus   saved,  project  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 

with  a  consequent  savmg  m  cost  of  operation.    '^     ■'  ,  vi-^^  ^  -.u  

It  is  intended  that  two  vessels  shall  enter  this  can  persuade  capitalists  to  put  up  the  ncccs- 

part  of  the  system  at  the  same  time,  one  going  sary   funds   for   the   construction   of   such   a 

up   the  mountain    side   and   the  other  coming  canal  system.    The  estimated  cost  of  carrying 

^^^^'"-  out  the  project  is  $120,000,000,  and  this  Ger- 

At   its  extreme   height    (some   7500   feet  man  writer  doubts  if  Italian  and  Swiss  capi- 

above  sea  level)  the  canal  changes  to  a  tunnel  tal  can  be  interested  to  this  extent.     Ncver- 

ten   miles   long,   and    passes   under   Spliigen  theless,   there   is   great  enthusiasm   in   Italy 

Pass^  over  the  proposition,  and  a  model  of  the  canal 

1^1-    X  .  1  1      .u     r  .1          •    ^   1         1  •  has   been    exhibited    at    the   Accademia    dei 

The  total  length  of  the  projected  canal  is  ap-  t  •       •      ^  t>             l     /              ^      •     -.•£    u   j 

proximately  370  miles,  of  which  about  143  miles  Lmcei,  of  Rome,  the  foremost  sacntihc  body 

are  existing  waterways  and  2y  miles  are  to  be  of  the  country. 


SYDNEY,   THE   QUEEN    CITY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


I 


T  is  120  years  since  Captain  Arthur  Phil-  world.     It  has  been  well  described  as  "  a 

lip,    landing   from    an    English   man-of-  string  of  lovely  lakes  running  into  innumera- 

war,    unfurled    the    Union    Jack,    and    pro-  ble  small  bays;  here  and  there  a  fort  on  bold 

claimed  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  headlands;  wooded  hills  with  shores  fcath- 

the  territory  on  which  now  stands  the  capital  ered  with  gum  and  other  trees ;  and  verdant 

of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.     The  slopes    dotted    with    villas    and    handsome 

first    encampment,    says    Mr.    Walter    D.  houses."    Here  will  ride  at  anchor  the  Amcr- 

White,  in  Alunsey's  Alagazine  for  July,  was  ican  fleet,  when,  in  acceptance  of  the  invita- 

formed  at   the  head   of  a  cove,  which  was  tion  extended  by  the  Australian  Government, 

named  in  honor  of  Viscount  Sydney,  a  mem-  it  reaches  the  southern  island-continent, 

ber  of  the  younger  Pitt's  government.    The  Sydney  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  leading 

site  was  determined  by  the  proximity  of  a  place   among   the   commercial   ports  of   the 

stream  of  fresh  water.     "  Those  who  built  world. 

the  rude  huts  of  the  infant  settlement  had  no  _          ^                 ..     •         ^                  1     j     *. 

r  •      £  ^                 ^                 1   .1  In    1006    ...    its   imports   were  valued  at 

conception  of  its  future  greatness,  and  they  $,4o,ooo!ooo  and  its  exports  at  $175,000,000.    Its 

made  no  adequate  provision  for  its  growth ;  wonderful  harbor  draws  to  itself  mammoth  ocean 

yet  for  nearlv  half  a  centurv  practically  the  liners  and  sailing  vessels  from  eveo'  land  and 

whole    trade' of    Australia    was    carried    on  every  sea.     Steamers  from  London,  Southamp- 

•^1        •     c   J               -.u          u  '^ »»  ton,  Bremen,  Marseilles.  New   1  ork,  Vancouver, 

either  m  Sydney-  or  through  it.^    ^  S^„  Francisco,  Hong  Kong.  Manila.  Singapore. 

The  chief  glory  of  Sydney  is  its  magniti-  and  from  some  of  the  cities  of  South  America. 

cent  harbor,  of  which  the  late  Anthony  Trol-  find  rest  within  its  land-locked  sea ;   and  they 

lope  once  wrote :  "  I  despair  of  being  able  to  cast  their  anchors,  so  to  ^peak,  in  the  very  center 

convey  to  any   reader  my  own   idea  of  its  ^      e  ci  >. 

beaut\^'*  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  Pacific  Next  to  the  harbor,  perhaps  the  most  note- 
Ocean  is  through  a  remarkable  gap,  about  worthy  feature  of  Sydney  is  its  aggregation 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  cliffs  400  to  of  parks,  which  cover  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
500  feet  high,  known  as  "  The  Heads."  The  area  of  the  city. 

winding,    land-locked    harbor    itself   extends  r^^  ,^^^^^^  ^/^^  ;^  ^^^^  Centennial  Park,  com- 

for  14  miles,  and  is  large  enough  and  deep  prising  nearly  a  square  mile  of  land.    ...    At 

enough  to  accommodate  all  the  navies  of  the  a    few   miles   distance  are   two  great  national 
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parks,  each  of  them  containing  more  than  30,000  of  little  more  than  70  degrees,  while  in  winter 

acres,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  with  wide  areas  the    mercury    seldom    falls    below    54    degrees, 

left  in  their  natural  condition.     One  may  pass  ...     At  the  great  holiday  festivals  the  whole 

into  deep,  silent  gorges,  thickly  set  with  tall  for-  population  swarms  down  to  the  sunny  beaches 

est  trees,  while  here  and  there  are  table-lands  and  wave-washed  reefs  which  actually  form  a 

starred  with  the  beautiful  Australian  flora.  part   of   the   pleasure-loving   city    itself.     .     .    . 

nnu-  ^,.ki;^  u  .-u-^^     r  4.1,       •*.  Sydney  well  justifies  the  two  names  which  are 
The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  ex-  popularly  given  to  it,- '  The  City  of  the  Beau- 
celled  only  by  those  of  its  younger  rival,  Mel-  tiful  Harbor"  and  "  The  Carnival  City." 
bourne      Its  town  hall  is  considered   to  be        ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  Canal  shall  have  been 

one  ot   the  finest   in   the   world,   while   the ^^i««.^j     c  j~  j      n     a     ^    i- 

u^.^i        u  ^  .^1  completed,    bydney, — and    all    Australia,    m 

Dotanic  Gardens      represent  a  masterstroke  e„,  -n  u    u         u^  •  *  u    1 

r  1      I        ^      *•  .     »»     n-u  L  ^^c^> — ^^'11  be  brought  into  much  closer  con- 

of  landscape  artistrv'.        1  he  names  of  many  ^„  ,    „  •  1     .1  ^         ^^         ^  ^       e     % 

X  ^u     *    ^    u        :    .•  .    .u    u-  .    •    1  t^ct   with    the    great    eastern    ports    of    the 

of  the  streets  bear  testimony  to  the  histoncal  t !«•«.« j    c  *  t^u      j-  .  u-  i_ 

.  ^.         X   ^u         1  -.u    .u  .u  United    btates.      1  he    distance   which    now 

association   of   the   colony   with    the   mother      ^        **u  -huu^jl 

country;  as.  for  cxample.George  Street,  Pitt  T'''"''^.  '^T  7  ^\^^?''^^^  ^  ">»">■ 
Street.-  and   Elizabeth    Street,    named    after     ^ousands  of  miles,  and  the  terrors  of  the 

T7ij»  ^  XI        XT'  ^    '  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  will  become 

England  s  greatest  queen  before  Victoria.  ^    j-/-         x  .u  ^ 

T^  •      u  1    J  .u  *   A     .    r  J  a  tradition  of  the  past. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Australians  and  ^ 

Americans  are  more  alike  than  any  other  of        Sydney    demonstrates    the    extraordinary 

the  great  groups  of  the  English-speaking  possibilities  of  the  young  commonwealth, 
race;  >'ct,  as  a  rule,  Americans  know  very        Xo  quote  Mr.  White  further: 

little  of  Australia.  .r^,      ,       ,   r  , 

.  .       .    ,       ^  ,.        _  ,  .         The  thoughtful  stranger  who  visits  Australia 

The  spirit  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  for  the  first  time  is  most  impressed  by  the  cx- 
rescmbles  that  of  the  American  republic.  In  traordinary  possibilities  of  the  young  common- 
Australia  one  finds  the  same  activity  and  inde-  ^^^^^^  jy^^  southwestern  country  contains  mil- 
pendence,  the  same  originality  and  self-reliance.  ,•  „^  ^e  ^^^^^  ^f  r..„:*f..i  i««^      u-^u 

.  .  As  in  America,  the  spirit  of  democracy  ^J,^"^  ^^/^^^?  ^^  ^Tl?^'^  .1,  ^".F*?^ 
is  in  the  ascendant.  Wages  are  high,  public  edu-  almost  anything,  and  which  are  still  practically 
cation  is  widely  diffused,  and  the  Australian  undeveloped.  Here  is  room  for  great  sheep  and 
women  have  the  same  freedom  from  convcn-  cattle  ranches,  for  farms  whose  nch  virgin  soil 
tional  control  which  their  American  sisters  en-  "as  not  yet  been  scratched  by  the  hoe  or  cloven 
joy.  ...  As  in  America,  some  of  the  states  by  the  plow.  Even  such  great  cities  as  Sydney 
of  Australia  have  given  the  franchise  to  women,  and  Melbourne,  each  with  a  population  of  more 
In  South  Australia  women  may  sit  in  Parlia-  than  half  a  million  souls,  represents  only  a  he- 
rn ent.  ginning.     The  same  is  still  more  true  of  Ade- 

In    one    respect    Australians    differ    from  laicle,  and  Hobart,  and  Brisbane.     The ^t 

*  ^1/  ^     u^rj«.«,  n<^t  *ar  distant  when  Australia  s  potential  wealth 

Americans:  they  are  more  given  to  holidays  ^ju  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^p^^^^jy  ^^^. 

and  outdoor  enjoyment.  tied  continent  will  teem  with  a  great  population. 

When  they  work,  they  work  hard;  but  they  Uke  the  United  States,  Australia  is  a  land 
devote  much  time  to  amusements  and  open-air       r  ^«^^,-.,.«;*      n      1  _j   -.u  -.   x  ^   ^u 

sports.    This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  mildness  of  »*  opportunity,      a  land  that  faces  not   the 

the  climate,  which  in   summer  has  an  average  past,  but  a  splendid  and  triumphant  future. 


SEVEN  THOUSAND  NEW  ACRES  WON  FOR  ITALY. 


T 


HE  Nuova  Antolog'ta  (Rome)  prints  a  through  Mt.  Salviano,  which  should  lower 
very  interesting  article  about  a  great  the  level  of  lake,  and  leave  a  zone  of  new 
engineering  feat  in  Italy,  which  affords  the  land  around  it.  Ca?sar,  however,  had  rather 
most  piquant  contrast  to  such  undertakings  too  much  else  to  do  to  begin  on  this  enter- 
in  our  new  America,  for  it  was  Julius  Csesar  prise,  w-hich  lay  dormant  but  not  forgotten 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  draining  Lake  under  several  emperors  until  Claudius  (A.D. 
Fucino,  and  the  project  was  not  completely  41-54),  the  father  of  Nero.  He  gave  the 
accomplished  until  the  year  1876,  although  task  into  the  hands  of  an  engineer  named 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  the  great  enter-  Narcissus,  who  with  none  of  the  modem 
prise  was  partially  successful.  means  for  such  vast  labor,  with  nothing  but 
Caesar  felt  the  need  of  a  large  tract  in  the  pickaxes  and  chisels  and  plenty  of  labor, 
center  of  Italy  where  grain  could  be  raised,  achieved  success  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
and  had  among  his  other  vast  plans,  the  of  incessant  toil.  In  order  to  get  air  into  his 
notion  of  cutting  an  outlet  to  Lake  Fucino  tunnel  and  to  transport  building  material  he 
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was  obliged  to  run  shafts  to  the  top  of  the  wild    yell    that    had    terrified    the   court   of 

mountain,    and    to    make    galleries    leading  Claudius,  the  waters  of  Lake  Fucino  again 

down  to  the  main  subterranean  tunnel,  a  pic-  dashed    beneath   the   mountain,    leaving  the 

ture  of  which  is  shown  herewith.  lake  bed,   as  Narcissus  had   left   it,  with  a 

Something   of    the    prodigious    labor    ex-  central  lake  eighteen  miles  in  circuit.     But 

pended  in  Roman  times  on  this  undertaking  this  did  not  satisfy  Torlonia.     His  army  of 

can  be  guessed,  when  we  are  informed  that  men  dug  a  great  canal  which  was  to  collect 

Narcissus  made  the  tunnel  almost  four  miles  most  of  the  remaining  water,  colossal  dykes 

long,   and   that   he  employed   30,cxx)  slaves  were  erected  in  the  mud,  watched  by  hun- 

during  eleven  years.     The  opening  of  the  dreds  of  sentinels  day  and  night,  and  finally 

tunnel  was  marked  by  a  great  gladiatorial  the  last  refuge  of  the  lake  was  violated  and 

show  in  the  form  of  a  naval  battle  on  the  the  water  streamed  out  with  a  roar  as  of 

lake   in  which   I9,cxx)  sailors  took  part,  of  thunder  which  lasted  two  months.     There 

whom   a   large   number  were   killed.     The  now    remained    an    immense   plain   of   mud 

Imperial  court  drew  near  the  entrance  to  the  which  for  many  months  it  was  impossible  to 

great  gallery  and  the  water  was  let  in.     Ac-  work,  but  little  by  little  the  mud  dried  into 

cording  to  Tacitus  the  great  volume  of  water  fertile, — and,  astonishing  thing  for  Italy, — 

leaped   for\vard  down  the  tunnel  with  such  absolutely  virgin  soil. 

a  terrifying  uproar  that  ever}-body  in  sight  Then  began  the  reward  of  the  Torlonia 

was   sure   that  some  dreadful   accident   had  family.     There  were   about   7000   acres  of 

occurred  and  fled  in  confusion:  a  scene  that  this  valuable  land  favorably  located  with  an 

was    exactly    reproduced    eighteen    centuries  excellent    temperate   climate.      Of    this    the 

or  more  later  at  the  opening  of  the  Torlonia  Torlonias  kept  500  acres  as  private  estate 

tunnel.    The  subsequent  history  of  Claudius'  and  the  rest  was  all  let  and  sublet  and  sublet 

tunnel  can  be  briefly  told.  again.     There  are  now  in  what  was  Lake 

Italy  of  later  days  had  no  money  or  time  to  fucino  over  125  miles  of  good  roads,  lined 

keep  up  properly  so  great  a  piece  of  engineering,  with    poplars.       1  he    lake    returned    to    the 

and  little  by  little  the  tunnel  filled  up  and  the  national     government     about     70,000     lira 

Lake  began  to  rise.    The  snows  from  the  sur-  (about  $14,000)    a  year.     Its  dry  bed  now 

rounding  mountams  melted   and   poured   down  _^    1            u^  *  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  r            \\.     l 

into  the  old  basin,  and  there  was  Lake  Fucino  Produces  about  5,000,000  lira  worth  of  agri- 

again,  almost  as  if  th«re  had  been  no  Claudius,  cultural    products.      Where    200    fishermen 

In  the  times  of  the  Bourbons  a  few  feeble  at-  made  a  scanty  living  out  of  the  lake,  I2,000 

tempts  at  restoration  were  made,  in  which  fresh  inhabitants  find   lucrative  occupation  in  i!ic 

pr(>of   was   discovered  that   papier-mache   carv-  ^ 

injjs  and  other  frauds  practiced  in  State  under-  ^^^  spot.                                      •        r     i             . 

taking    are   by   no   means    modern    inventions.  Lyen  after  the   great  stram  of  the  engi- 

Narcissus  and   his  assistants  knew  as  well  as  neering  problems  was  over,  all  this  was  not 

nK»dem  contractors  how  to  cheat  the  treasury,  accomplished  without  difficulty  and  many  dis- 

Onlv  a  part  of  the  great  tunnel  had  been  made  ^^,,^„„^^«„«.^       t*  ,..«^  \.»^a  '*^  ..«,^,.«/«  «.u^ 

of  liiasonrv-and  that  part  was  still  in  perfectly  couragements.     It  was  hard  to  persuade  the 

Rood  condition— but  there  were  gaps  where  the  limited,   obstinate   peasants   to  try  any   new 

TCK>i  was   supported   simply  by   rough  wooden  methods,  or  to  risk  their  small  capital  in  a 

heam<;.  for  which,  of  course,  the  Imperial  treas-  new  enterprise,  for,  as  always  in  Italy,  the 

urv  had  paid  the  price  of  good  stone  walls,    vi-  „«„«.„^^^^^^    ^«^^     u„  1     „'^    «.^     A,*^*...:^^ 

na'llv  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  stock  company  venturesome    ones    had    gone    to    America 

was  formed  to  drain  the  lake,  of  which  Prince  ^ow,   however,   there   are  over  5000  small 

Alexander  Torlonia  owned  more  than  half  the  tenants  who  successfully  work  their  holdings. 

^t(Kk.    The  work  was  begun  but  very  soon  the  There  are  also  tracts  where  farming  is  done 

enormous  expense  of  the  undertaking  frightened  1                 ,                  nnnnti'tiV^   nf   <;iifrar 

the   stockholders,  who  clamored  to  give  it  up.  ?"  a  large  scale,   great  quantities  ot  sugar 

Prince  Torlonia  bought  them  all  out  and  con-  beets  being  raised  for  a  refinery  which  is  one 

tinned    single   handed   to    strive   to    realize   his  of  the  finest  in   Italy,  and  which  turns  out 

dream.    For  years  he  poured  his  vast  wealth  into  about    8,000,000    pounds    of    sugar    a    year, 

the  apparently  bottomless  pit.  and  the  question  QinnfiViVQ  nf  <:hi»pn  arp  mi'^spH  •  the  rpmnn  has 

all  over  Italv  was.  "Will  Torlonia  drain  the  lake  ^^"^ntities  0^  sheep  are  raised  ,  the  region  has 

dry  before  tht  lake  drains  Torlonia  dry  ?  "    The  proved    wonderfully   suitable    for   fine   stock 

man's  strong  tenacious  face  as  shown  in  the  por-  breeding   and    raising:   but   it   is  worthy  of 

trait  here  reproduced  gives  the  right  answ-r  to  note  that  Julius  Grsar's  dream   is   realized 

that  question.  j^  ^^^^  j^  j^  ^^  ^  producer  of  grain  that  the 

For  twcnt>'  >^ars  4000  men  worked  stead-  ex-lake   Fucino   is   most   noteworthy.      Five 

ily  in  this  forgotten  valley,  visited  by  their  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  grain 

indomitable    leader.      In    April,    1862,    the  are  raised  in  each  year  off  the  ground  which 

main  tunnel  was  complete,  and  with  the  same  was  for  so  many  centuries  lost  to  Italy. 


THE  AMERICAN  RE^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 
THE  NEW   MONUMENT    TO   BACH   IN   LEIPZIG. 

Bach,  erected  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  reviver  of  Bach, 
in  1843,  but  it  was  rather  a  well-meaning, 
pious  eflort  than  an  adequate  r 


A  MID  ceremonies  lasting  three  days,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Leipzig  some  weeks 
ago  a  notable,  heroic  statue  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  the  founder  of  German  music. 
It  seemed  eminently  fitting,  a  piece  of  poetic 
justice,  that  his  memor>'  should  be  specially 
honored  on  a  spot  which,  though  not  his 
native  town,  was  "  the  birth-place  of  the 
greatest  of  his  immortal  works,  where  he 
wrought  so  long  and  was  so  sorely  harassed 
by  the  unappreciativc  authorities  above  him." 
The  statue,  which  is  of  bronze  and  ahout 
four  meters  in  height,  stands  upon  a  pedestal 
of  about  three  meters;  an  organ,  as  being 
most  strikingly  representative  of  the  musi- 
cian's art,  is  placed  behind  him,  greatly  en- 
hancing the  artistic  effect.  The  monument 
occupies  a  point  near  the  Church  and  School 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Bach  worked  as  cantor 
and  teacher  for  twenty-seven  years  before  he 
had  attained  fame  as  a  composer. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Illustrirtr  Ze'itung  of 
Leipzig  devotes  three  articles  to  the  great 
musician,  accompanied  by  reproductions  of 
the  monument,  of  various  portraits,  etc  We 
glean  some  of  the  interesting  points. 

Leipzig  already  possessed  a  memorial  of 


It  was  in  1894,  when  the  little  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  was  rebuilt,  that  Bach's  remains  ( sup- 
posed to  have  been  scaltcrcd)  were  exhumed  in 
what  up  lo  1850  had  been  the  churchyard.  Seff- 
ner,  ihe  noted  German  sculptor,  reproduced,  by 
the  aid  of  the  recovered  skull  and  some  well- 
aulbenticated  portraits,  a  wonderful  bust  of  the 
musician,  and  Ihc  idea  was  tlien  conceived  of 
incorporating  this  masterpiece  of  portraiture  in 
a  monument  which  should  g;ive  commensurate 
expression  to  the  greatness  of  Bach  and  to  the 
reverence  in  which  Leipzig  holds  his  memory. 
This  project  was  consummated  only  after  many 
struggles,  other  proposals  having  likewise  been 
suggested.  The  powerful  figure  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  happiest  of  Seffner's  crea- 
tions. Those  who  have  followed  his  career  and 
observed  his  peculiar  excellence  in  portraiture, 
note  the  sculptor's  love  and  joy,  the  persistent 
creative  force,  of  which  this  statue  seems  an  em- 
bodiment 

Bach  was  thirty-eight  when,  being  one  of 
the  aspirants  for  the  position  of  cantor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  he  submitted  a  trial 
production. 

He  had  already  been  organist  at  Arnstadt  and 
Miihlhausen,  organist  and  chamber-musician  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  for  six  vears  Kapell- 
meister for  the  great  musical  connoisseur.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhall-Kothen.  Besides  some  twenty 
church  cantatas,  he  had  composed  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  for  organ  and  clavichord,  his 
solos  for  the  violin  and  cello,  the  Saint  John 
Passion,  etc.  The  ignorance  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, to  which  he  was  responsible,  of  his  real 
worth  would  seem  as  inconceivable  as  their 
slight  appreciation  of  his  later  glorious  religious 
music,  did  we  not  reflect  that  an  artist's  fame 
and  achievements  were  not  then  spread  by  means 
of  journals  and  printed  music,  and  that,  as- 
suredly, there  were  no  real  connoisseurs  of  art 
in  council,  consistory,  or  the  governing  bodies 
of  universities.  His  income, — a  fluctuating  one 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  marriage  and 
funeral  services, — amounted  to  about  $j6o.oo  a 
year,  and  this  with  a  numerous  family!  The 
unrecognized  genius  sufTered  all  manner  of  an- 
noyances from  the  authorities,  but  no  small  part 
of  these  may  be  traced  to  his  intractable  nature. 

Bach,  though  obliged  to  compose  for  tJie 
demands  of  the  day,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
"  greatest  musician  of  the  future,  of  all  time, 
— his  tones  were  destined  to  an  imperishable 
revival." 

We  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  fate  of 
Bach's  music  the  first  fifty  years  after  his  death ; 
apparently  it  received  but  little  attention.  Sure- 
ly, however,  around  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  genuine  revival  of 
Bach's  music,  and  Leipzig  became  from  the  out- 
set the  center  of  all    Bach's   publications,   re- 
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searches,  and  undertakings.     An  inspiring  esti-  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartcl.  which  issued  the  great 

mate  of  the  master,  by  Forkel,  published  there  collected  edition  of  Bach's  works,  excellent  biog- 

in  i8q2,  gave  a  special  impetus  to  further  study,  raphies  of  the  master,  etc.,  other  firms,  too,  m 

and  in  1850,  a  hundred  years  after  Bach's  death,  Leipzig  are  zealously  engaged   in  bringing  out 

a  Bach  Society  was  founded  in  the  city,  whose  carefully  revised,  expensive  and  cheap  editions 

object   it  was  to  publish  his   complete   works,  of  Bach's  compositions. 
And    the   musical    world   was   amazed    at   this        o^i        «  •    *u  x  ^u      •     ^       ^u 

wealth  of  art  treasure,  which,  appearing  in  va-         ^  ^^l^  ^  ^"  ^"^  ^^^^^^  «^  ^"^  nineteenth  cen- 

rious   forms,  including  cheap  popular  editions,  tury,   Johann    Sebastian    Bach    and    Leipzig 

could    gain   a    wide   circulation.      Besides,    the  came  to  be  fused  into  a  single  conception,  of 

^'I'^'^tXr'''"  ^1  Leipzig;  organized  in  1854,  un-  ^^hich  the  Bach  Memorial,  making  us  forget 
dertook  the  production  of  Bach  s  music  on  a  fine      1  j      ^_i     ^        j     ^-       1  *•  ^     x     -.u 

scale;  while  -  The  Passion  According  to  Saint  ?^?   "^P^^V  ^""^   stimulating  us   to   further, 

Matthew"   is  generally  given  in   the  town  on  taithful  culture  of  art,  may  be  regarded  as 

Good  Friday.     Outside  of  the  publishing  house  the  beauteous  symbol." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  GANGES. 

TpHAT    marvelous   and    mighty   river   of  They  not  only  drink  it,  but  they  put  it  in 

India,  the  Ganges,  sacred  to  the  Hin-  casks  and  ship  it  long  distances.    Any  of  the 

dus  as  a  goddess  with  gift  of  healing,  is  at  all  reigning  Hindu  princes  receiving  a  cask  of 

times  an  extremely  interesting  natural  exhibit  this  delicious  beverage  becomes  so  overcome 

in  a  country  filled  with  peculiar  and  unique  with  joy  that  he  and  his  retinue  take  a  day 

natural  phenomena.  off  from  their  ordinary  devotions  in  order  to 

Its  source  is  odd,  being  in  an  ice  cave  at  celebrate  the  event,  and  bathe.    The  Hindu 

the  foot  of  a  snow  bed  in  the  Himalayas,  at  a  traveler  from  distant  parts,  after  visiting  the 

point  over   10,000  feet  above  the  sea.     In  Ganges  and  paying  a  Brahmin  priest  for  the 

length  it  is  tremendous,  extending  1500  miles,  privilege  of  a  drink  from  some  particularly 

to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    It  embodies,  during  its  sacred  spot  or  section,  goes  home  and  can  have 

swift   downward   course,  several   other  big  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 

rivers,  notably  the  Jumna  and  the  Gogra.  without  even  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind 

On    its   banks  are  numerous  famous  large  himself. 

cities,  including  Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares  and  Baba  Bharati,  in  the  Light  of  India,  de- 
Allahabad.  Agra  and  Delhi  are  on  Jumna's  clares  that  the  Ganges  is  worthy  of  approval 
banks,  above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  from  every  point  of  view.  He  quotes 
It  accumulates,  in  its  course,  yearly,  millions  E.  H.  Henkin,  who  wrote  "  Following  the 
of  tons  of  mud  and  sand  from  flowed  districts  Equator,"  and  Mark  Twain,  who  has  writ- 
and  deposits  solid  matter  in  similar  quantities  ten  several  humorous  works,  to  the  effect  that 
along  its  banks.  the  Ganges  water  will  kill  cholera  germs  at 

The  Hindus,  for  hundreds, — ^yes,  thou-  the  rate  of  millions  In  six  hours,  and  is  there- 
sands, — of  years  have  resorted  to  its  banks  to  fore  a  splended  antiseptic, 
bathe  there  and  be  healed  of  various  diseases.  The  Baba  is  very  Indignant  with  some  of 
They  take  their  dying  relatives  to  its  banks  his  Hindu  brethren  who  favor  the  English 
from  all  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  after  the  view  of  the  polluted  character  of  Ganges 
souls  of  these   relatives  have   departed,   the  water.     He  observes: 

surviving  ones  cast  the  bodies  into  the  Ganges  jf  patriotism  means  love  of  one's  country,  their 

to  consecrate  them  and  prepare  them  for  the  patriotism  means  love  of  their  country  in  her 

Hindu  hereafter.     Millions  of  Hindus  per-  present  topographical,  political  and,  lately,  eco- 

form  their  vear's  ablutions  on  the  Ganges'  "^[Il^^.^'^f- ^''"^^V,.T.n'^nr^^r.ii\^*L^^  l^'^^^\c 

,    .   -        TT    '  J      1       t       t_         1-    •!      J      11'  "With  the  Hindu   religion  or   social  or  domestic 

brink.     Hundreds  of  others  built  dwellings  institutions,  most  parts  of  which  they  are  cry- 

and  live  at  all  times  within  stone's  throw  of  ing  out  to  reform.    All  these  Anglicized  patriots 

the  sacred  river  are  reformers  of  almost  all  their  national  insti- 

If  that  sort  of  thing  were  to  happen  on  the  JJ'ti""^-  •''"d  '*  strikes  one  as  a  wonder  sotnc- 

-       -        r    t_     TT    1            i_     Tfcir*    •    •      •         *.u  times    how    thev    have    condescended    to    enlist 

banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi  or  the  themselves  among  the  Hindus.     Some  of  them 

Missouri    rivers,    the   chances   are   that   the  have  a  perfect  abhorrence  for  their  countr>'mcn 

natives  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  living  who  worship  the  Ganges  as  a  cleanser  of  human 

along  or  visiting  these  banks  would  distinctlv  ^'"^^  ^"^  ?P"7*\f:.?^f'3w  thlfe'^n  ortU' 

-  ^                    "*,                     r        J  •  1  •             J  with  the  utmost  disgust  that  tnev  near  an  ortno- 

refuse   to   use  the  water   tor   drinking   and  ^^^  Hindu  ^av  that  the  Ganges  flows  from  out 

cooking  purposes,  but  in  India  it  is  different,  the  Lotus  Feet  of  Vishnoo,  which  mcaxv?»  iVv^t 
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it  is  a  current  of  the  purest  Divine  Energy  which 
courses  down  throngli  all  the  upper  spheres  until 
it  touches  the  top  of  Ihe  Himalayas,  when  it 
turns  into  water  aii<l  flows  through  the  heart  of 
the  land  of  the  gods, — which  India  is, — to  the 
seas,  and  through  the  sea-waler  its  vibrations 
touch  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  that  are. 

Baba  Bharatj  quotes  thus  from  Mr.  Hen- 
kin,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  "  The 
Cause  and  Prevention  of  Cholera  ": 

Since  I  originally  wrote  this  pamphlet  I  have 
discovered  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  is  hostile  to  the  growth  of  the  cholera 
microbe,  not  only  owing  to  the  absence  of  food 
materials,  but  also  owing  to  the  actual  presence 
of  an  antiseptic  that  has  the  power  of  destroying 
this  microbe.    At  present  1  can  make  no  sugges- 


tion as  to  the  origin  of  this  t 

The  Hindu  sage  pays  his  respects  to  the 
Anglicized  member  of  his  race  who  takes  the 
English  view  of  the  Ganges  in  these  words: 

Almost  all  the  millions  of  Hindus  not  only 
believe  in  the  holiness  of  the  Ganges  and  hold 
her  in  the  highest  reverence,  but  cleanse  their 
body  and  soul  by  having  a  dip  in  her  water  daily 
or  whenever  convenient  if  she  is  near  by.  But 
the  "  educated  "  Hindu,  whose  consciousness  is 
Anglicized  out  of  all  recognition,  shares  the 
opinion  of  his  Western  teachers  that  the  holiness 
of  that  mighty  stream  is  the  merest  superstition. 
A  greater  moral  slave  of  the  English  and  "  Eng- 
lishism "    there    is   not   in   the   world   than   this 


LE/1  DING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
IS  A  NEW  CHINA  BEING  BORN? 


'  I  'HE  idea  of  a  rcvolutionarj-  upheaval  in 
China  in  the  sense  in  which  the  uord 
re\-o!ution  is  used  in  civihzed  Europe  must 
sound  as  strange  to  the  American  reader  as 
the  idea  of  chronic  revolutitHi  in  Russia  has 
become  familiar.  Yet  "  Parvus  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Neaf  Ztit,  depicts  a  condition 
of  things  in  that  "  land  of  no-change  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  anti- revolutionary  da}s  in 
France. 

The  difference  between  China  and  any 
European  country  historical  I  >  and  institu 
tionaily  is  so  great  that  even  a  modern  revo 
lution  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  modern 
revolution  cannot  have  the  same  significance 
in  China  as  the  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  had  in  Europe  But 
the  resemblances  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
indicate  how  far  China  has  followed  the 
example  of  Japan  in  the  direction  of  Euro- 
peanization,  A  constitution  and  even  a  re- 
public  have  become  common  demands  of  the 
Chinese  populace,  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  demands  are  made  and  the  general 
principles  in  the  name  of  which  thej-  arc  made, 
all  have  a  familiar  ring. 

A  French  missionary  writing  in  the  Bulle- 
tin (let  Missions  Calhaliques,  says: 

Even  if  events  in  China  iii  the  last  few  years 
have  become  monotonous  as  far  as  outer  nppcnr- 
ances  are  concerned,  they  art-  by  no  means  so  in 
reality  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  growing 
movement  among  the  yellow  races  of  an  ideal  ot 
independence  and  political  libertj'.  This  ideal  is 
still  somewhat  obscure  and  vague,  but  the  words 
progress,  civilization,  justice,  national  autonomy 
are  again  actjuiring  in  this  country  a  special  sig- 
nificance which  they  seem  to  have  lost  among 
the  old  nations  of  Europe.  One  sees  proffress  in 
China  everywhere;  progress  in  the  larfte  cities 
where  for  twenty  years  hundreds  ot  steamers 
have  been  enterinii  their  ports,  where  since  but 
yesterday  many  railroads  converge,  where  quays, 
schonis,  and  apothecaries  are  built,  where  the 
tradesman  in  a  richly  folded  robe  and  with  an 
engaging  smile  on  his  face  offers  you  a  glass  of 
adulterated  champagne  .  .  .  where  even  the 
man  of  the  plow,  now  more  acquainted  with 
the  European  and  with  his  ideas,  approaches  you 
in  a  most  reverential  manner,  and.  finally,  wliere 
even  among  the  village  population  you  often 
hear  intelligent  remarks  that  owe  their  origin 
to  experimental  science. 

So  conservative  an  organ  as  the  German 
lilarinf-Rundschnu  concludes  an  article  ema- 
nating from  the  German  circles  in  China 
with  these  significant  words: 

It  seems  to-day  as  if  in  consequence  of  the 
RoMO-Jatkanese  war  the  great  Asiatic  states  are 
iriifrt  with  an  ardor  for  further  politiral  develop- 


(Tho  itinnt  powerful  man  \n  China.) 

mcnt.  and  in  a  direction  which  is  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  all  their  old  historical  traditions. 
Considering  the  bloody  crises  which  have  marked 
the  paths  toward  constitutional  government  in 
the  Occident  one  cannot  help  reaching  tlic  cnn- 
chision  that  .-\sia  offers  a  imich  more  iVrtilc  field 
for  politic.il  catastrophes.  .At  any  rate,  in  China 
the  conditions  for  a  political  upheaval  are  pres- 
ent in  grc.-it  abundance. 

The  language  of  the  Evan/rrlische  Mis- 
sions-Magazin  is  still  more  ominous: 

Already  the  loud  knocking  of  the  revolution 
is  heard  at  the  frmlcs.  The  discontent  of  the 
kingdom  is  making  itself  too  audible,  the  de- 
mand tor  the  ■'  promised  constitution '.'  has  be- 
come too  energetic  to  make  it  possible  for  China 
to  continue  in  its  old  way.  Edicts  ordering  re- 
forms are  not  wanting.  But  the  native  press 
speaks  with  gloomy  pessimism  ot  such  declnra- 
nons,  it  utterly  mistrusts  the  government,  and 
does  not  credit  it  with  a  real  desire  to  make  any 
changes  except  such  as  will  redound  to  the 
greater  misery  of  its  subjects. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
toward  the  popular  rcvolutionarj-  movement 
is  vacillating.  At  one  moment  it  seems  to 
be  anxious  to  encourage  the  rising  spirit  of 
independence,  and  holds  out  hopes  for  a  con- 
stitution, and  at  the  next  moment  it  is  seized 
with    panic,    grows   moic   icacx!TOt\a,T^   -Ct^Mv 
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ever,  and  prohibits  al)  political  discussion  by 
the  pressor  in  public  meeting. 

By  abolishing  the  old  sj'Stem  of  education 
and  examinations,  which  for  over  acxw  years 
since  Confucius  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Chinese  official  career,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  undermined  its  own  strength  and 
prepared  the  field  for  revolutionan'  ideas. 
The  education  now  required  of  the  Chinese 
official  is  a  Western  education.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Chinese  Government  sent  many 
thousands  of  young  men  to  Japan,  America, 
England  and  Germany.  On  returning  home 
these  students  organized  a  "  literary  move- 
ment," through  which  they  agitate  among  the 
masses  and  offer  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, not  stopping  short  even  of  bomb-throw- 
ing and  furnishing  a  close  analogy  in  their 
activity  to  the  political  movement  of  the 
Russian  ."  Intelligenzia." 

As  a  result  of  the  propaganda  by  the  in- 
tellectuals and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
European  ideas  and  business  and  industrial 
methods,  all  classes  of  China  are  clamoring 
for  radical  reforms.  The  rich  population  in 
the  province  of  Yunnan  formed  themselves 
into  a  party  by  the  name  of  "  For  Life  or 
Death,"  with  the  watchword:  "We  will 
either  live  as  free  citizens,  not  as  the  beasts 
and  slaves  of  France  and  England,  or  we 
will  die  together!"  In  the  provinces  of 
Kwantung  and  Kwangsi  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  bands  of  rebels. 


equipped  with  modem  weapons,  offer  fre- 
quent battle  to  the  government  troops.  The 
press  of  Indo-China  keeps  up  a  continual 
agitation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mandschu 
dynasty,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chi- 
nese republic.  The  starving  peasants  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  the  salt  smugglers  band  to- 
gether into  armies  and  engage  in  regular  bat- 
tles with  the  government  troops.  Even  the 
powerful  governors  of  the  provinces  openly 
side  with  the  people  against  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

Recently  when  the  ■  government  i 
plated  a  loan  from  England  for  the  c 
tion  of  a  railroad,  it  adopted  a  course  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  China.  It 
called  together  representatives  from  the  prov- 
inces that  would  be  affected  by  the  projected 
railway  to  discuss  the  loan  with  them  and 
obtain  their  opinions.  But,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  loan,  the  assembled  representatives 
declared  themselves  "  the  beginning  of  a  par- 
liament." "  We  have  come  here,"  they  said, 
"  to  assert  our  rights  against  the  government, 
and  we  will  dare  to  fight  for  them  to  the 
end."  A  popular  agitation  arose  and  numer- 
ous meetings  were  held,  with  the  result  that 
the  government  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
public  meetings  and  restricting  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

But  the  press  can  no  longer  be  restrained. 
Every  day  new  papers  spring  up  in  Peking, 
and  they  read  like  Russian  underground  lit- 
erature after  the  Bloody  Sunday  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  follo\ving  are  characteristic  pas- 
sages from  the  Chinese  press  of  to-day: 

The  tliird  edict  reminds  the  people  that  they 
are  still  without  a  constitution,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple have  no  voice.  It  is  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  preserve  its  absolutism  and  is  un- 
qualifiedly opposed  to  a  constitution.  It  is  only 
the  fear  of  revolution  that  keeps  it  from  saying 
so  openly.  They  tell  us  over  and  over  again 
that  the  people  are  not  ripe  for  a  constitution. 
But  when  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  offered  ii 
is  accounted  as  a  crime.  In  Peking  the  principle 
of  Louis  XIV.  holds  good:  " L'elal  c'cst  moi!  " 
But  the  people  arc  no  longer  as  timid  as  they 
used  to  be.  The  government  is  forcing  them  1" 
a  war  which  will  benefit  the  government  least 
of  all.  The  Chinese  people  have  from  olden 
times  fought  for  their  rights  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  have  always  had  to  yield  to  violence. 
Now,  too,  they  are  fighting  for  their  rights,  and 
it  is  proposed  again  to  hold  them  down  with 
violence.  But  the  times  have  changed.  The 
people    must    fight    again.      They   can    and    will 

Revo!  u  tion  a  ri'  conspirative  societies  are 
formed  for  establishing  a  republic  in  China, 
and  the  conspirators  boldly  spread  proclama- 
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tions  among  the  people  with  their  own  signa-  what  the   European  understood  by  China  was 

tures  attached.  ^^^  Chinese  goveniment  as  the  embodiment  of 

^jt  1       .     *    J       .1            X  11        ^u  tbe  Chinese   idea   of  state.     As   to   the   people 

Merchants  and  noblemen  follow  the  exam-  themselves,  we  knew  only  of  the  coolies  or  of 

pie  of  the  revolutionists  and  they,  too,  appeal  the  Boxer  uprisings,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be 

to  the  people  with  political  manifestoes.     In  mere  barbaric  revolts  against  foreigners.    Now, 

a  circular  published  by  them  they  call  upon  J\owever,  progress  and  modem  cities  have  made 

^1              1    r        V        *A  ^\^        I      L\.  their  appearance.    We  learn  that  there  is  a  pub- 

the  people  to  unite  with  them  for  the  common  ijc  opinion  in  China  which  takes  issue  on  polit- 

welfare  of  China:  ical  questions,  a  press  which  creates  opposition 

The  men  of  caste  and  the  merchants  of  Shang-  !.1^^1^?>:!5"T" i'  ""^^  ^^'^  "^'""^^a  '^''w^T  ^"1 

hai     have     come     together,    conscious    of    the  constitution  which  have  marked  the  history  of 

solidarity  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  their  voices  ?"^^P%^^^,  more  than   a  century  now  resound 

have  found  an  echo  both  among  the  educated  \or  the  first  time  from  the  far  eastern  shores  of 

and    the    small    people.      The    pack-carriers    in  ^sia.     China  appears  for  the  first  time  before 

Hongchu,   the  cake   bakers  in    Shao-hsing,   the  the  civilized   world   as   a  political  nation,   as   a 

actors  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  servant  girls  people  with  a  political  will.     This  is  a  historic 

display  a  noble  rivalry  and  strive  to  outdo  one  factor  which  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with 

another   in   contributing   their    mite.      Hitherto  in  any  estimate  of  Chinese  events. 


I 


THE  COMMERCIAL  MORALITY  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

T  is  remarkable  how  seldom  one  meets  in  that  every  bank  in  Japan  is  in  all  its  more 
the  business  world, — especially  in  Amer*  responsible  positions  manned  by  Chinese,  the 
ica, — with  any  one  who  has  a  good  word  to  inference  being  that  the  Japanese  cannot  trust 
say  for  the  merchants  of  the  land  of  the  their  countrymen  in  such  positions.  The 
Rising  Sun.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  are  professor  cannot  imagine  how  **  such  a  fool- 
thoroughly  reliable,  but  the  Japanese, — well,  ish  and  absolutely  false  statement  could  have 
they  will  **  skin  "  you,  if  they  can.  The  al-  arisen."  He  himself  never  saw  a  Chinese 
leged  low  commercial  morality  of  the  Japa-  employee  in  any  responsible  position  in  a 
nese  forms  the  subject  of  two  recent  articles  Japanese  bank ;  and  a  friend  of  his  who  has 
in  American  magazines,  by  Prof.  George  spent  his  life  in  Japan  "  confidently  avowed 
Trumbull  Ladd  and  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  the  same  experience.'* 

respectively.  After  all  just  apologies  are  made,  however, 

Professor  Ladd  has  made  three   separate  we  are  forced  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

journeys  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  lectur-  Japanese   commercial   classes   with   whom    for- 

;««  ;«   «.k«#.  r^.,.^«.,^r    K.'e  1oe«>  ^.'cV  i^^¥m,^A\nn  cigncrs  have  hitherto  come  into  contact  have  not 

ing  m  that  country    his  last  visit  extendmg  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  standard  of  business  honor  which 

from  the  summer  of  1900  to  the  autumn  ot  characterizes   the    same    classes   in   the    United 

1907.     Since  his  return,  he  has  "  striven  to  States  or  in  northern  Europe,  or  even  in  the 

counteract  the  misunderstandings  and  hostile  treaty  ports  of  China. 

feelings  with  regard   to  Japan  which  have  What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  this  dif- 

becn    manifested    in    parts    of    the    United  ference?     The  first  and  most  profound  rea- 

States."      Writing    in    the    July    Century  son  is  historical.     Until  very  recently,  "  men 

he    discusses    the    question,    how    much    of  of  honor  "  in  Japan  would  not  and  could  not 

truth  there  is  in  the  charge  "  that  the  busi-  engage  in  business. 

ness  morals  of  the  Japanese  are  of  a  rela-  They  despised  rather  than  sought  the  making 

tively   low  order,  not  only  when  compared  of  money.    The  shopkeeper,  with  the  innkeeper, 

with   the  greater  commercial  nations  of  the  the  maker  of  sake,  the  Huddhist  monk,  and  the 

1X7    -.         .  ^  ij    u  *  ^             •♦u   *k«:.  ^M.\r^u  peasant,   belonged   to  the  lower   order. — not   so 

Western  world,  but  even  with  their  neigh-  f^^  .^^^^^  ^^\^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.jl  ^^^-^^  distinctly 

bors  m  the  Orient,  the  Chinese.  apart  from  the  Samurai,  or  knightly  gentlemen. 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  the  charge^  whose  rule  of  life  was  the  bushido.    To  this  day, 

would,  he  thinks,  be  confessed  and  deplored  the  more  old-fashi^oned  of  the  upper-class  fami- 

.       u    5                   •  ^  n*        ^     X  •        • 1  A     1  hcs   m   Japan   feci    somewhat   degraded   bv   the 

by       the  more  intelligent,   fair-minded,   and  i,,termarriage  with  them  of  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
patriotic  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  t-          1        n              1 
^^             .   ,                      ,                    .^  .  From  these  Samurai  have  come  the  great 
The  case  is  by  no  means,  however,  as  it  is  or-  j             „      *  *                    j                           t^u« 
dinarily  represented  by  the  complainants,  who  Japanese    statesmen    and    warriors.      They 
in  general  arc  as  lacking  in  experience  as  they  went   abroad       to   observe,    investig:ate,    and 
arc  in  ability  to  take  an  impersonal  and  unselfish,  studv  " ;  and  on  their  return  to  their  father- 
not  to  say  sympathetic,  point  of  view.  ^^^^  f^^itiX  all  the  responsible  positions  in  the 
He  cites  the  assertion,   frequently  made,  army  and  navy. 
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Of  late  years,  but  only  of  late  years,  they  have  you  suppose  your  company  would  hold  its  high 

turned   themselves  to  business  and  to  the  eco-  standard  of  to-day  ?  " 

nomical    development    of    their    country     ...  "  Oh,    not   many   years, — ^two   or   three   years 

and  the  sons  of  the  classes  formerly  counted  of  perhaps." 

the  lowest   are  being  carefully  educated  in   the  **  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  from  a  simple 

ways,  and  in  the  accepted  morals,  of  the  modern  statistical  table.    In  1868  the  foreign  commerce 

business  world.    All  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and  of  Nippon  amounted  in  value  to  15,553473  yen. 

indeed  has  already  profoundly  modified,  the  char-  In  1907  the  foreign  trade  of  Nippon  amounted 

acter  of  the  business  morals  of  Japan.  to  924,708.000  yen.     .     .    .     Pray   read  the  sig- 

-     .                    ,       ,           ,     ,         ,      X  nificance  of  these  figures." 
It  IS  commonly  charged  that  the  Japanese 

have  scanty  regard   for  the  sacredness  of  a  Patent  violation  is  another  charge  that  is 

contract.  The  Oriental,  says  Professor  Ladd,  made  against  the  Japanese.     Mr.  Kinnosuke 

does   not   appreciate   this   business   device  as  was  recently  talking  with  a  representative  of 

^^*e  do.  one  of  the  great  press-makers  in  the  world. 

Get  a  true  Japanese    .     .    .    committed  to  you  We  quote  him  at  this  point: 
under  a  pledge  of  personal  fidelity,  and  there  is 

no  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whom  Said  he  to  me :  "  We  sent  to  Japan  one  of 

you  may  trust  more  implicitly,  and  to  the  death  these  great  presses, — just  one,  and   we  haven't 

if  need  be,  than  him.     But  it  requires  education  sent  another." 

and  experience  to  make  the   same  man   under-  "  Why  ?  "  I  said. 

stand  why  he  should  be  faithful  to  a  form  of  "  Oh,  you  know,  you  fellows  over  there  are 

words  which  he  has  perhaps  not  thoroughly  com-  so  clever  that  you  just  buy  one  machine  of  us, 

prehended  at  the  beginning.  and  when  you  get  it  over  there  you  take  it  to 

,^.                .       .       .                                 .            -  pieces   and   at   once   begin   to   manufacture  the 

1  hen,  agam,  m  the  petty  transactions  of  whole  thing." 

trade  the  traditional  method  of  the  Orient  is 

different  from  that  of  the  Western  world.  Mr.  Kinnosuke  then  pointed  out  that  not 

"  The  well-to-do  tourist  should  pay  for  tea  more  than  four  persons  in  the  whole  of  Japan 

and  cakes  ten  times  as  much  as  his  coolie,  could  possibly  make  use  of  such  a  large  press, 

One  price  for  all  seems  absurd."  and  that  it  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  to 

Buyer  and  seller  begin  at  a  notable  distance  »?stall  the  plant  for  manufacturing  the  va- 

from  each  other,  and  courteously  maneuver  until  r»ous  parts  of  this  great  press, — a  ridiculous 

they  succeed  in  meeting  on  some  middle  ground,  outlay  for  so  few  machines. 

Thus  neither  thinks  of  the  transactions  as  tainted  Mr.  Kinnosuke  was  taunted  also  with  the 

with  dishonesty  or  falsehood.  11^     *.*  ^  *u   «.  *u     t                               ui*     j   -. 

^  allegation  that  the  Japanese  were  obliged  to 

These      conditions      are      rapidly     being  employ  Chinamen  in  their  banks.     For  an- 

changed.     When  Professor  Ladd  was  asked  swer,  he  took  his  detractor  down  to  Wall 
to  speak  at  the  Government  Fisheries  Insti-.  Street  to  the  branch  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 

tute,  he  inquired,  **  On  what  shall  I  speak?  "  Bank.      **  Can   you  see  a  single   Chinaman 

"About   practical    morals,"   was    the    reply,  here?"  he  asked.     "Sure,"  came  the  reply, 

On  ever>'  hand  are  to  be  noted  the  desire  to  "  you  can't  fool  me.     Those  two  boy^  over 

adopt  the  highest  standards  of  business  moral-  there   are   Chinese  who   have  cut  off  their 

ity  and  the  determination  to  extend  to  the  queues  "(!).    As  Mr.  Kinnosuke  says,  "Let 

whole  nation  "  that  spirit  which  has  charac-  an   Anglo-Saxon  get  an  idea  into  his  head, 

terized  in  the  past  their  own  best  types  of  and  it  is  verj'  difficult  to  get  it  out."    He  also 

manhood."  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Chinese 

Views  of  a  Japanese.  employed  in  counting  money  have  a  rcmarka- 

ble  faculty  tor  detecting  false  coin. 

Mr.    Kinnosuke,    who    is    the    proprietor  Like  Professor  Ladd,  Mr.  Kinnosuke  sees 

and    editor   of    The   Far  East,    is   a   Japa-  the  dawn  of  a  new  order  of  things.     The 

nese  of  American  training,  and  a  writer  of  children  of  the  Samurai  class  no  longer  com- 

force  and  elegance.     He  is  naturally  some-  pose  quatrains  and  look  down  on  the  "  men 

what  more  outspoken  in  behalf  of  his  coun-  of  the  market,"  but  they  hold  to-day  the  vast 

trymen.     Being  questioned  by  a  New  York  majority  of  the  greater  mercantile  enterprises 

business  man  in  regard   to  the  alleged  low  of  the  empire, 
commercial  morality  of  his  countrymen,  he 

replied:  Many  a  Western  critic  still  insists  upon  judg- 

insT  the  Nippon  merchant  of  to-day  by  the  stand- 
"You  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  ard  of  fifty  years  ago.  That  is  wrong.  The 
industrial  corporations  in  the  United  States,  order  of  the  thing  is  not  that  the  Nippon  mer- 
Suppose  to-morrow  you  were  to  adopt  the  Jew-  chant  should  change  so  much  as  that  the  West- 
peddler  policy  of  '  skinning '  ever>'body  that  may  ern  critic  should  lay  aside  his  antiquated  stand- 
come  to  deal  with  you.    For  how  many  years  do  ard  of  judgment. 
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IVORY  HUNTING,  ITS  ROMANCE  AND  REALITIES. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  an- 
nouncement of  his  projected  excursion 
into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  search  of  big 
game,  lends  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Berke- 
ley Mutton's  "  Story  of  an  Ivory  Hunter," 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  July,  Ivory 
hunting,  he  saj-s,  is  the  one  profession  "  that 
a  man  can't  be  trained  into,  or  kicked  into, 
or  driven  into,  unless  he's  bom  into  it  as 
well." 

Vou  can  make  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  a 
banker,  or  even  a  doctor,  or  a  sailor  out  of  al- 
most any  man  of  average  intelligence,  but  you 
can't  make  a  hunter  out  of  him  unless  he  wa; 
born  a  hunter.  .  .  .  Many  a  time  I've  come 
back  (mm  a  trip,  half  dead  with  fever,  swearing 
that  I'm  done  with  the  business  for  good.  And 
some  bright  day,  in  six  months,  or  even  three, 
the  smell  of  the  jungle  gels  into  my  nostrils ; 
tlirougli  all  the  roar  of  the  street  traffic  I  hear 
the  squeal  of  an  elephant,  or  the  coughing  roar 
of  a  lion's  challenge — and  that  settles  the  busi- 
ness. Back  1  go  again,  knowing  precisely  what 
is  coming — the  sweating  days,  and  the  chilling 
nights,  the  torments  of  insects  and  of  thirst,  the 
risks,  the  hardships,  and  the  privations.  For 
once  Africa  has  laid  her  spell  upon  a  man,  lie's 
hers  forever. 

Mr.  Hutton  at  20  found  himself  stranded 
in  London,  and  meeting  at  the  docks  a  man 
who  ^vas  "  going  out  after  ivory,"  he  joined 
the  expedition ;  and  he  has  been  "  going  out 
after  ivory"  evcrsince.  Hcrecommends  heavy 
guns  for  beginners.  The  black  powder  they 
bum  makes  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke;  and  to 
this  fact  many  a  hunter  owes  his  life.  "  An 
elephant's  eyesight  is  notoriously  defective, 
and  when  enraged  and  wounded,  he  will 
often  charge  riiis  cloud  of  smoke,  and  so  give 
the  hunter  time  to  escape."  Mr,  Hutton's 
own  life  was  saved  in  this  way.  He  had 
wounded  an  elephant,  and  the  recoil  of  his 
gun  caused  him  to  trip  on  a  vine,  and  he  fell 
on  his  back.  The  brute  charged,  and,  the 
hunter  having  dropped  his  gun  in  his  fall,  it 
seemed  that  nothing  on  earth  couid  save  his 
life.  His  gun-bearer,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  trail,  happened  to  step  on  a  rotten  log 
which  gave  way  with  him,  and  tn  his  fall 
his  gun  went  off.  Instantly  the  elephant 
wheeled  and  charged  for  the  smoke,  while 
the  hunter  got  out  of  range  "  as  quickly  as 
the  Lord  would  let  him."  Five  hours  later 
he  killed  the  animal,  whose  tusks  were  fully 
seven  feet  long. 

In  Mr.  Hutton's  opinion,  rhineroceros 
bunting  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  hunting, 
bar  none. 


The  beast  seems  possessed  of  a  .sort  of  devil- 
ish cunning ;  ;y-ou  can't  fi'ol  him  as  lou  can  an 
elephant,  nor  intimidate  him  as  you  can  a  lion. 
.  .  .  He  docs  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  .  .  . 
Like  the  elephant,  he  can  show  a  speed  that  is 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  .  .  .  Once  vou 
rouse  him.  you  must  kill  him,  or  he'll  kill  you, 
if  he  can  get  you. 

No  matter  how  experienced  the  white  man 
may  be  in  hunting,  he  has  to  depend  upon  the 
"  ignorant  native."  Mr,  Hutton  admits 
that  his  own  knowledge  is  as  a  child's  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  black  "  boy," 

Tn  the  dry  season  his  instinct,  inherited  from 
untold  generations,  teaches  him  llie  best  spots  to 
finil  or  to  dig  for  water;  in  the  rainy  season 
he  knows  how  best  to  cross  the  treacherous 
morasses  and  quaking  bogs.  He  knows  leaves 
th.nt.  compounded,  will  allay  the  slinks  of  in- 
sects; he  knows  how  to  keep  off  vermin  by  the 
use  of  herbs  whose  smell  Europeans  can  scarce- 
ly stand. 

But  when  the  hunter  has  secured  his 
ivory,  his  troubles  are  only  just  beginning. 
Each  of  the  tusks  weighs  from  50  to  250 
pounds.  Assuming  that  he  has  got  together 
$100,000  worth  of  fine  ivory,  this  will  be 
represented  by  a  load  of  from  50.000  to 
60,000  pounds.     The  hunter  will  probably. 
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be  "  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere  "  ;  there  ica  are  increasing.     Recently  ivory  sold  in 

are  no  railroads,  no  wheeled  vehicles,  and  no  London  at  $453  a  hundredweight;  and  prett>' 

draft  animals.     The  ivory  has  to  be  trans-  soon,  Mr,  Hutton  thinks,  choice  ivory  will 

ported  on  the  backs  of  native  porters;  and  command  $15,000  a  ton,  and  there  w^ill  be 

these  think  nothing  of  dropping  their  loads  precious  little  in  the  market  at  that, 
and  deserting.     Sometimes,  too,  they  are  shot        The  finest  of  all  ivory  is  used  in  the  manu- 

down  by  hostile  tribes  from  ambushes.  facture  of  billiard  balls,  of  which  only  5  can 

Tusks  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  be  made  from  one  tusk,  so  that  10  balls  rep- 
native  kings  "  for  an  old  scarlet  military  resent  one  elephant.  In  a  certain  warehouse 
tunic  with  a  bit  of  gold  braid  on  it,"  and  in  London  may  be  seen  a  store  of  20,000  bil- 
one  weighing  nearly  200  pounds  was  ex-  Hard  balls,  which  means  that  2000  elephants 
changed  **  for  a  demoralized  cocked  hat  and  were  slaughtered  to  supply  them.  The  same 
a  pair  of  purple  satin  corsets."  firm  **  calls  on  the  African  forests  for   100 

When  finally  the  ivory  reaches  the  coast,  elephants  a  month,"  so  that  it  \v'\\\  be  readily 

it  is  shipped  to  London  or  to  Antwerp ;  prac-  seen   how  necessary  have  the  "  big  game  " 

tically  the  whole  supply  is  disposed  of  through  laws  become. 

two  firms  in  those  cities.    The  price  is  steadily        Mr.  Hutton  says  there  is  good  money  in 

advancing.     The  herds  are  rapidly  diminish-  the  business.     For  years  his  income  has  ranged 

ing,  while  the  demands  of  Europe  and  Amer-  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 


THE  LACK  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

TN  a  recent  article  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  Otto  is,  22.15  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children  are 

■■•      Kiihle  quotes  some  interesting  figures  re-  taught  i^n  overcrowded  school  rooms.     In  692 

J.        ^1  ^  ^                    ,1.         11          !_•  1  classes  the  attendance  in  each  class  ranged  from 

gardmg  the  German   public  schools,   which  ,20  pupils  to  236.    Even  Saxony,  which  enjoys 

reveal  a  condition  in  the  elementary  schools  the  reputation  of  having  the  best  schools  in  Ger- 

of  the  classic  land  of  learning  no  less  deplora-  many,  showed  by  the  latest  statistics  a  record  of 

ble  than  in  those  of  our  own  country.     Ger-  4i5  public  schools,  more  than   half  the  entire 

,        .     I,         «.    •       r         11/  number   of   the   Kingdom,   with   classes    of    80 

many  is  chronically  suffering  from  lack  of  an  p^pjis  and  over.     The  maximum  number  pre- 

adequate  teaching  force,  and  the  school  sta-  scribed  by  law  is  60  pupils  for  a  class.    Consid- 

tistics  prove  that  this  evil  has  been  constantly  ered  in  detail  the  figures  are  still  more  appalling. 

on  the  increase  for  the  last  thirty  years.  ^"^,  hundred  and  seven  schools  had  80  to  90 

■^  ^  pupils  in  a  class,  87  numbered  up  to  no,  59  to 

In  1901  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Germany  120  in  a  class,  and  61  schools  averaged  an  at- 
59*348  public  schools,  with  146.530  teachers  and  tendance  per  class  of  from  130  to  174. 
8,924,779  pupils.  This  makes  on  an  average  61  y  -itt..  .1  ^1  v  /  ^  u 
pupils  to  I  teacher.  Under  normal  conditions  ^  I"  Wurtemberg  the  paucity  of  teachers 
there  should  be  at  least  i  teacher  to  every  30  has  been  so  greatly  on  the  increase  since  1 90 1 
pupils,  which  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  that  the  minister  of  education,  Weizsacker,  in 
the  present  teaching  force  of  at  least  150,000.  ^  recent  utterance  in  the  chamber  character- 
in  the  higher  schools  these  conditions  do  not  •  j  ^1  j*  .  r  ^\  i_  1  c* 
exist.  In  Prussia  during  the  years  1904  and  ^^^^  Y^\  condition  of  the  schools  as  unwor- 
1905  the  ratio  of  teacher  to  student  was  i  to  17,  thy  of  the  state.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
or  18  in  the  high  schools,  and  i  to  15  or  16  in  in  Hessen,  especially  in  the  industrial  cen- 
the  gymnasia.  ^g,.g^  where  the  growth  of  the  working  popu- 
In  addition  to  this  absolute  deficiency  there  lation  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school  ad- 
is  also  a  relative  scarcity  which  the  Prussian  ministration  has  proved  itself  utterly  incapa- 
ministry  of  education  explains  as  due  to  the  ble  of  meeting  the  increased  demands  made 
impossibility  of  finding  available  teachers.    In  upon  it. 

1901,  1828  teachers'  positions  were  left  un-  The  chief  causes  of  this  paucity  are  the 

occupied,  and  this  number  increased  in  1906  low  salaries,  and  the  strict,  military-like  disci- 

to  3049.  pline  imposed  upon  the  teachers,  which  often 

T     ,QQ^  *u                 ^Q^^     1     1    •     r-  subjects  them  to  humiliations  from  the  higher 

In   1882  there  were  2879  schools  m  Germany  ,  •'    ,         i_     •  •          t-<                                •1 

with  only  one-half  day  attendance,  in  1891  this  ^^^oq\  authorities,     l^or  many  years  it   has 

number  rose  to  5078.  and  in  1901  to  7873.    More-  been  the  endeavor  of  the  liberal  elements  in 

over,  the  statistics  of  1901  showed  that  1,255,922  Germanv  to  secure  legislative  reform  meas- 

children  m  8815  schools  were  so  distributed  that  ^^es  aiming  at  the   removal   of  these   evils. 

in  the  one-grade  schools  there  were  more  than  t>        1                            i.  •     1                 1      /-« 

80  children  in  a  class,  in  the  two  and  three  grade  P^^  ^"^  strongest  political  party,  the  Center, 

schools,  70,  and  in  the  half-day  schools,  60;  that  is  opposed  to  any  school  reform.     It  fears 
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the  influence  of  an  improved  public  school  The  agitation  for  school  reform  is  growing 
s>-stem  upon  the  sectarian  schools,  and  as  it  particularly  strong  among  the  teachers  them- 
represents  chiefly  the  agricultural  classes,  selves,  and  at  the  last  election  for  the  Prus- 
whose  interests  in  the  main  are  in  the  sian  Landtag  they  succeeded  in  raising  this 
farm  laborers,  it  has  nothing  to  gain  from  question  to  a  political  issue.  In  a  program 
the  extension  of  education  among  the  drawn  up  by  the  teachers  of  Prussia  and  sub- 
masses,  mittcd  to  the  candidates  for  the  Landtag  they 

Under   these   circumstances   the   liberals   are  ^^^^  ^^^  following  demands: 

compelled  to  resort  merely  to  palliative  meas-  (i)   Increase  of  salary;   (2)  the  abolition  of 

ures,  among  which  they  advocate  the  increase  ecclesiastical    inspection;     (3)     reform    in    the 

of  schools  for  teachers,  the  employment  of  as  school  curriculum  and  in  religious  instruction; 

great  a  number  as  possible  of  women  teachers,  (4)   decentralization  of  the  school  administra- 

and  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of  examina-  tion;   (5)   the  abolition  of  all  preparatory  and 

tion  for  teachers  so  as  to  permit  students  of  privileged  schools,  and  the  free  admission  to  the 

intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  to  become  high  schools  of  the  more  gifted  students  grad- 

tcachers  after  a  certain  age.  uating. 


EDUCATING  OUR  BOYS. 

T-IAVING     discussed,     in     recent     num-  ing  numbers  to  go  to  college,  even  though 

bers  of  Lippincott*s,  some  of  the  merits  they  demand  a  type  of  college  training  while 

and  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  private  sec-  in  preparation  for  it." 

ondary  education,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rogers  On  the  question  of  vacations,  Mr.  Rogers 

treats,  in  a  concluding  paper,  the  whole  sub-  says: 

ject  in  a  broader  manner;  "for,"  ^  he  says,  j^^^^  j^  „^  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^v^^gt  boy 

**  what  aitects  the  private  school  affects  also  or  girl  should  not  start  to  school  early  in  Sep- 

the  public  school,  its  competitor."  tember  and  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter 

One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  coun-  Part   of  June,   with    two   very   brief   vacation 

*i     J    1       J  *k  -.  <«  «.k-  ^^^,^--.«  «^J  periods.    .    .    To   have   a   boy   at  home   three 

try  recently  declared  that     the  progress  and  ^^^^^  ^^  Christmas  time  and  two  at  Easter  is 

prosperity  of   the  whole  country  are  abso-  gimply  dividing  up  the  year  in  a  way  that  injures 

lately  bound  up  in  secondary  education."    It  the  boy's  mind,  makes  concentrated  application 

is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  difficult,  and  compels  him  to  resort  to  all  kinds 

boys  and  girls  pursuing  academic  studies  in  ^^  subterfuges  to  pass  examinations. 

our  secondary  schools,  while  in  superior  edu-  Anticipating  that  he  will  be  laughed  at 

cational  institutions  the  number  is  less  than  fot  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Rogers  contends  that 

200,000.     Of  the  latter  probably  less  than  the  boy  needs  more  time  for  poetry.    "  How 

30,000    are    entirely    engaged    in    academic  many  boys,"  he  asks,  "  read  poetry  nowadays 

study;  the  remainder  are  entered  in  profes-  except  under  compulsion?     .     .     A  course 

sional  and  technical  schools.     Consequently  in  Shakespearean  literary  anatomy  or  a  few 

It  is  upon  the  secondary  schools  that  "  the  didactic  dissections  of  poems,  as  often  prac- 

bulk    of    academic   preparation    for   profes-  ticed,  is  worse  than  nothing  at  all."    If  only 

sional  and  technical  study  falls."  his  tendencies  be  steered  in  the  right  direc- 

According  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as  tion,  if  only  he  be  initiated  into  its  beauties, 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  the  boy  will,  during  his  adolescent  years,  read 

"  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  favorable  to  poetry  with  avidity. 

the  notion  of  liberal  culture.  .  .  Our  ^^  ^^u  q£  „s  ^^^^  ^^^^  poetry  in  our  lives. 
youth  frequent  the  gainful  occupations.  Our  it  makes  better  husbands  and  better  wives,  bet- 
colleges  of  arts  decline,  while  the  scientific  ter  fathers  and  better  mothers.    .    .    We  sneer 

and    technical    schools    are    overcrowded "  rV^^/^'n^^lI^t^rel'ol'ofToftrroT^r^: 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  having  practical-  mance,  and  action.    ...    It  developed  and  per- 

ly  ceased  to  perform  its  functions,  there  is  fected  the  arts  and  sciences  when  Europe  for 

nothing  to  fill  the  void  except  the  secondary  centuries  was  submerged  in  barbarism  and  in- 

schools;  and  the  anomaly  exists,  "  that  while  tellectual  sloth. 

the  scope  of  these  schools  has  been  widened  Mr.  Rogers  pays  a  high  tribute  to  "  the 

so  as  to  include  a  curriculum  which  will  pre-  noble  band  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 

pare  the  student  for  entering  college,  at  the  secondary   education,"   who,   he   says,    "  are 

same  time  boys  and  girls  attending  the  pre-  the   peers  of  any   men   and   women   in   the 

paratory  schools  are  refusing  in  ever-increas-  world.     Their  labors  are  intense,  they  are 
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underpaid,    and    their    greatest    handicap    is  Parents  being  unwilling  to  admit   their 

that  they  have  to  work  against  the  prejudice  full  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  the  State, 

of  patrons  who  want  bricks  made  without  the  city,  and  the  teachers  have  to  take  it  up ; 

straw,  but  insist  on  the  full  tale  at  the  end  and  the  parent  measures  the  teacher  by  what 

of  every  session."  he  or  she  in  this  way  does  for  his  child.    One 

The  secondary  schools  are  called  upon  to  result  of   this  is   that   many  of   the   ablest 

do  much  of  the  work  not  only  of  the  univer-  teachers  are  unpopular  because  they  refuse 

sity  but  of  the  home  circle  as  well.     Mr.  to  take  up  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by 

Rogers  truly  says :    "  The  boy  who  does  not  the  parents,  while  many  of  the  most  popular 

*  get  at  home  most  of  his  education, — using  the  educators  are  those  who  act  more  as  parents 

term  in  its  widest  sense, — is  unfortunate."  than  as  pedagogues. 

The  majority  of  parents,  however,  do  not  Mr.  Rogers  considers  that  our  boys  need 

realize  what  a  serious  problem  education  is,  to  have  more  opportunity   for  thinking  on 

and  how  much  their  children's  success  in  life  their   account;    that   more    time   should    be 

depends  on  the  thought  the  parents  put  into  given  to  developing  the  imaginative  faculty, 

the  problem.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  a  boy  is  to  become  a  mere 

business  machine,  and  nothing  else,  we  had 

The  man  who  takes   his   son  into -business  better  at  once  close  all  our  schools  except 

watches  oyer  him  with  sedulous  care:  no  detail  ^y^^^    j^^^^gj    ^^    commercial    instruction." 
IS    too    slight    to    escape    his    observation,    no 

amount  of  time  and  attention  too  great  to  be-  He  must  divine  the  future,  whether  it  have 

stow  upon  him  so  that  he  may  leam  the  busi-  to  do  with  an  empire  or  a  labor-saving  machine, 

ness  in  its  petty  details  and  its  larger  factors.  .    .    .    The  great  cathedral,  the  mighty  bridge, 

But  the  same  parent  sends  his  boy  to  school  the   great   painting    .    .    .    are    solely   the    re- 

and    shuffles  off   his  own   paramount  responsi-  suit  of  imagination.    .    .    Every  boy  should  be 

bilities  upon  the   shoulders   of  the  teacher,  as  trained  to  become  creative,  no  matter  in  what 

he  might  present  him  with  an  umbrella.  groove  his  life  may  run. 


A  DUTCH  VIEW  OF  THE  NORTH-SEA  AGREEMENT. 

il  T  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  According  to  this  writer's  opinion,  there- 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  fore,  Germany's  hands  are  left  perfectly  free, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  it  was  notwithstanding  this  agreement, 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  North-Sea  bounda-  ^^  ^^^,^j„,y  ^^^,  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  comfortable 
ries  of  the  nations  represented  should  be  kept  under  our  close  juxtaposition  to  the  great  Ger- 
inviolate  by  each  and  all  of  the  contracting  man  nation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  the 
parties,  and  that  they  should  collectively  and  happy  possessors  of  rivers,  harbors,  and  sea- 

individually  see  to  the  faithful  observance  of  ^US  ts%'eiS:i^riJl^!'r:Ie  ot 

this  agreement.         ^  mighty  neighbor  eager   to   remove  the  disad- 

How  this  treaty  is  regarded  now  by  some  vantage  of  its  lack  of  these  by  any  means  what- 

of  the  leading  thinkers  in  one  of  the  coun-  soever.    And  we  are  sufficiently  at  home  in  his- 

tries      concerned,— the      Netherlands,— we  i^!;!:,*^,.^"^^,^!!''*  ^l^r/if'*^  """I'?'  ^u""  '^'^  """ 

,        f                 *           .            £     \.      ji  Other   than   take  what  they  want  whenever  a 

gather  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Amster-  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  to  do  so. 
dammer.  One  of  their  ablest  writers  treats  And  when  it  is  recalled  how  that  mighty  Ger- 
the  matter  in  this  weekly  in  no  euphemistic  man  nation  has  conducted  itself  toward  Den- 
fashion,  in  the  article  from  which  we  quote:  '"Y^'  .^^'^^^;^r^\"!;  ^"1  ^^1^"^;  hj>^J." 
*                                                          ^  order  to  crush  the  latter  utterly  it  treats  this 

The  fact  that,  in  case  of  war  between  Gcr-  as  if,  in  the  treatment  of  the  weak,  the  ideas  of 
many  and  France,  and  still  more  of  war  with  right,  nobility,  and  magnanimity  could  be  ut- 
France  and  England,  the  two  latter  nations  terly  ignored,  the  Netherlands  may  well  be  ex- 
would  have  to  respect  the  seacoast  of  Holland,  cused  for  looking  upon  any  protestations  of 
could  prove  no  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  this  peaceably  disposed  Emperor  with  utmost 
Germany.  In  the  coast  regions,— confining  our-  suspicion.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
selves  now  only  to  the  Netherlands, — are  cer-  much  more  that  is  destructive  of  sjrmpathy  in 
tainly  not  to  be  reckoned  the  eastern  boun-  the  direction  in  question,  the  notion  that  Hol- 
daries,  with  Lunburg,  Brabant,  and  what  fur-  land  stands  in  fear  of  Germany  has  little  or  no 
ther,  for  any  reason  whatever,  might  be  of  ad-  foundation.  It  knows  happily  but  too  well  that 
vantage  to  further  the  designs  of  Germany,  for  the  present  there  is  no  danger  of  attack 
Not  a  single  penalty  exists,  moreover,  for  the  from  that  quarter,  as  long  as  the  proportion- 
infraction  of  the  treaty ;  nay,  the  obligation  of  ate  strength  of  England  and  France,  on  the  one 
carrying  out  a  joint  resolution  is  not  even  men-  side,  and  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  remains  as 
tioned.  it  now  is. 
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"Holland  exists  by  the  grace  of  England    rying  out  any  hostile  design  toward  Holland 

and  France.    In  this  the  Dutch  do  not  suffer   ;''"<-' j,^  T.Zlt"w!ii',  f  Ji^'"  * 'h^^k""*  °"  **'*' 

.        „  part  ot  h^mperor  Wilnelin.     And  therefore  we 

themselves  to  be  deceived.  affirm    that    the    advancement    of    France    and 

England  as  military  powers  is  of  more  value  to 

As  long  as  those  two  nations,  taken  together,    Holland   than  any  dozen   of   North- Sea  agrec- 

remain  too  strong  to  permit  of  Germany's  car-    mcnts  originating  in  (lermany. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  ANABAPTISTS   IN    AMERICA. 

T^HE  prosperous  communities  of  Anabap-  halls,  apothecary  shop,"  etc.    The  produce  of 

tists  in  South  Dakota  and  elsewhere  in  the  Anabaptist  Brothers  was  bought  readily 

North  America  have  their  traditions  of  so-  and  was  praised  highly.     Even  Count  Ro- 

journ  in  different  lands.    An  interesting  light  mantzov  spoke  with  pride  of  the  success  and 

is  thrown  on  these  traditions  by  a  recent  arti-  prosperity  of  his  "Germans."     We  are  told 

cle  of  Herr  Wolkan  in  the  Osterreichische  further: 

Rundschau    (Vienna).     The  writer  relates  jj^e  clothing  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  was 

how,  after  cruel  persecution  by  both  Catho-  very    simple.     The    men     wore    short,    black 

lies  and  Protestants  in  Austria,  Holland,  and  breeches,  -the   si.sters   blue   dresses,   and   white 

o     •        11                4,*  ^    ^c    4-kA    A««4kor.«-;c^c  Kerchiefs  on  tlicir  heads.      1  he  gathermg  of  hay 

Switzerland,   a   portion   of   the   Anabaptists  .^^  ^^^  „,eadows  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  thus 

found  a  peaceful  temporary  haven  m  Kussia,  dressed  made,  therefore,  a  pretty  sight.    Every 

and  finally  emigrated  to  the  United  States  traveler  admired  the  little  comnmnity.    The  in- 

and   Canada.  ternal  arrangement  was  as  attractive  as  its  ex- 

1^1-      A      u     -.•  -.     •-«    Kr^..4.u    A.^«^;oo    ofo  ternal    relations.     After   nursing*  her   child    for 

The  Anabaptists   m   North   America  are  one  year  and  a  half  the  mother  brought  it  to  the 

followers  of  the  reformer,  Jacob  Huter,  who  children's    hall.    A    number    of    women    were 

was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1536.    They  came  charged  here  with  the  care  of  the  children,  and 

originally  from  Carinthia,  in  Austria,  whence  especially  with   the  preparation   of  their   food. 

t        J  -.     ^    •«.«••-  ;^  «.ko  ^\rr\y¥  Aw^  ^f  the  women  watched  over  the  children 

many  were  forced  to  emigrate  in  the  eight-  ^^  ^j^^^^     ^j^^^  ^^^^  rt^chc^  the  age  of  three 

ecnth  century.  they  were  taken  to  the  small  school.    They  were 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  Huterites  were  !^»g^V  ^-^'^  ^"^  i^""^^  """"^  f}'^l  ^^'""^^^^^^  ^^ 

subject^  b^oke  up  s^^^  of  their  communities,  infant  mmd  could  grasp.    At  the  age  of  six  they 

The  chronicle  states  that  -  children  were  parted  were  brought  to  the  large  school.    The  members 

from   father   and  mother   for   the   sake  of   re-  f  ^^^^  community  came  together  every  morning 

iS."    In  1755  a  number  of  Anabaptists  were  ^^^enhi^or^^^^^^^^^     '                  "  "'  "*^^'  ^""^  '^' 

exiled  to  Transylvania,  and  after  a  long  period  evening  prayers. 

of   wandering  were   scattered   over   the  entire  It  was  in  1874  that  the  Brothers  resolved 

countiy.     In   time   they   came   together   again,  ^^  migrate  to  America,   since   the  carrying 

formed  an  organization,  and  the  number  of  their  -        ^                           ^lu-       i--        .^ 

followers  increased.    New  attacks  by  the  Catho-  of  arms  was  contrary  to  their  religious  tenets, 

lie  clergy  led  them  to  a  new  emigration,  this  The  first  of  the  Huterites  to  come  to  the 

time  to  Roumania.    Sixty-seven  of  their  num-  United  States  were  Michael  Waldner  and 

ber  departed  secretly  for  /^at  country  in  1767.  Jacob  Hofer.  who  settled  with  their  fami- 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1768  compelled  them  f.      •     tj  _i               1-1       ,            *l     at- 

once  again  to  seek  a  new  home,  and  at  the  in-  l»es  m  Bonhomme  County,  on  the  Missouri 

stance  of  the  Russian  General,  Semetin,  they  set-  River. 

tied,  in  1770,  .on  the  estate  of  Count  Romantzov  jj,^  community  soon  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  Ukraine.  Good  fortune  came  to  them  ^  ^^^  settlement  was  established  at  Miltown. 
here  and  they  prospered.  They  led  a  communal  ^j^^.^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^.  j,^j,j  a^o^her  one  at  Rosedale, 
existence,  and  every  member  was  compelled  to  ^„^  ^^^Uy  j„  ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  established  at 
learn  a  trade.  Maxwell,  all  of  them  on  the  James  River,  a 
The  settlement  soon  acquired  an  enviable  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  In  1906  provision 
•  r  ^u  •  J  *~.  ^..,,^1;.,,  ^^A  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fifth  settle- 
reputation   for  the   industry,   fniglity,   and  ,^^„^      Another   company  of   Huterites,  under 

intelligence  of  its  inhabitants..    Their  cus-  the  leadership  of  Darius  Walter  and  George 

toms  and  mode  of  life  were  in  striking  con-  Hofer,  founded  in  1874  a  communitv  at  Wolfs 

trast  to  those  of  the  Russian  peasantry  and  peek,  also^  on  the  James  River.    New  arrivals 

ii<»i.  i.vr  M  #*^  ^              3-                   .  1    .  from   Russia  necessitated   the  establishment  of 

occasioned  much  comment  among  their  new-  additional  settlements  at  Jamesville  and  in  its 

neighbors.     We  arc  told  that     members  of  vicinity.    A  number  of   Huterites   settled  also, 

the  nobility  visited  the  community  and  ex-  in   1899,  in   Manitoba,   Canada,   and  prospered 

pressed  their  gratification  with  what  they  saw  ll;^r<^>f  ^V '""T    "'"'''''^i*    however,  they  left 

!i  ^^  *          1     t    •     f    »^            f   i_            i     1  their   Canadian   home   and   settled,   in    TQ05,   m 

♦     •    •    and  adniired  the  workshops,  schools.  Spj^k  County,  South  Dakota.    A  third  Huterite 

house    of    worship,    dining-halls,    children  s  colony  was  established,  in  1877,  by  Jacob  Steiff 
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and     Peter    Hofer.    Other     settlements     were  the  laundry  machinery,  where  the  garments 

founded  in  the  following  years  until  at  present  f^^  ^^e  entire  community  arc  washed.     The 

there  are  in  South  Dakota  fourteen  Anabaptist  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  f^^  ^^^  community  is 
settlements,  contammg  each  from  ten  to  thirty  r  j    •  ^  ui-  u         ^    ^u     u  ^.*. 

families  performed  m  one  establishment,  the  butter 

and  milk  are  kept  in  a  common  cellar,  while 

In  point  of  wealth  and  numbers  the  colony  the  thousands  of  pigeons  which  breed  at  the 

at  Wolf's  Creek  is  perhaps  the  most  impor-  settlement  arc  sold  at  remunerative  prices  in 

tant  of  the  Anabaptist  settlements.     It  has  Chicago. 

seventy-six  claims  (each  i6o  acres),  splendid  "The  Huterites  live  here,"  says  the  author 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  fine  build-  of  the  article  already  quoted  from,  "apart 
ings  for  the  housing  of  the  animals,  and  from  the  world,  yet  they  are  happy.  They 
modern  agricultural  machinery.  They  have  still  regard  themselves  as  Germans,  like  their 
a  gasoline  engine  for  the  cream-separator  and  fathers,  to  whose  precepts  they  have  re- 
butter-churn, and  employ  a  horse  for  driving  mained  true." 


PUNISHMENT  THAT   DOES  NOT  FIT  THE  CRIME. 

TpHE  press  teems  with  reports  of  flagrant  class  who  could  not  be  certified  as  insane.    The 

'■'       cases  of  disproportion  of  sentences  to  ^^y'""^.   physician    and    other    experts    do    not 

Aiz^ixj        •            J           J*,  recognize  them.     They  consider  them  equipped 

crimes.     A   hrst  offender   is  condemned   to  ^-^^^  f^n  voluntary  control,  and  regard  punish- 

pcnal  servitude  for  seven  years  for  stealing  ment  as  the  wholesome  treatment.    Far  differ- 

goods  worth  about  $15,  while  a  man  who  ent    is   it   when   the    prison    doctor    has    them 

"  has  stolen  nearly  a  million  receives  a  sentence  H"d«r  observation.    They  don't  go  straight  even 

e  \    ^   r                      rj^x                j'^'     ^  u  •-.«  in  prison,  and  the  doctor  finds  he  has  to  shelter 

of  but  five  years.     These  conditions  bring  ^^em  from  punishment.   They  are  called  morally 

the  administration  of  the  law  into  discredit,  insane,  which,  in  other  words,  means  that  the 

Before  effort  can  rightly  be  directed  to-  moral  central  authority  in  the  brain  is  abnormal 

ward  a  cure,  or  even  a  correct  treatment,  of  ^^  deficient 

these  conditions,  writes  Dr.  Albert  Wilson  The  term  "  sports,"  by  which  class  C  is 

in  the  Westminster  Review,  it  is  essential  to  designated,  is  used   in   the  botanical  sense, 
have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  criminal. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  has  classified  crimi-  ^  Every  one  knows  that  plants  may  throw  off  a 

I           "  *u  «         u     «««»*   ^«  ^4.^^:^u-  »^A  flower  or  two  of  quite  a  different  type  to  the 

nals  as      those^  who  can  t  go  straight  and  ^^^^^j     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^p^^^^  '^  .    .    A 

those  who  won  t  go  straight.       Ur.  Wilson  young  burglar  aged  twenty-eight  gave  me  his 

would  make  two  rather  wider  divisions:  history.    His   father  was  one   of   our  wealthy 

,  ^     _,,             -               .       ^  ,          J       x*     1  city  accountants.    His  mother  was  insane.     He 

(I)    Those    who    are    innately    and    actively  ^^^  i^£^  ^^        j^^^  ^^  ^       ^„^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j^j. 

wicked,   using  their   intellectual   gifts   for   evil,  ^al  at  thirteen,  robbing  a  safe.    He  has  done 

These  are     perverts     ranging  from  the  ^Yhlt-  ^^^^^al  years  in  prison.    His  eldest  and  young- 

aker  Wright  class,  who  ought  to  be  jn  prison,  ^^^  brothers  are  normal  and  in  good  situations. 

/""  ,the  common  pickpocket  and  skilled  burglar,  pjis  sister  is  insane,  and  his  two  other  brothers 

(2)  Those  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  honestly  ^ave  also  constantly  been  in  asylums.    He  is  a 

for  their  hvmg    and  commit  crime  ^or  neces-  g      t,  neither  sane  nor  insane,  but   abnormal, 

sitys    sake.    These     are    mostly     unskilled.    I  Though  a  degenerate,  he  has  some  fine  mental 

term    these      inverts      because    they    resemble  qualities  and  gentlemanlike  instincts, 
green,    unripened   buds, — buds   that  will   never 

flower,    can    never    flower.    This    term    covers  As  regards  class  D,  the  causes  "  may  be 

many  who  are  not  styled  criminals.    ...     for  ^'  l^^^  ^^  u^^^   -^-.^-^^rr^^^-   ^^  ««„  •K^.k* 

the  inverts  are  well  represented  in  the  leisured  sickness  at  home,  extravagance  or  any  slight 

classes.    Whether  rich  or  poor,  they  are  degen-  beginning  which  sends  the  individual  out  of 

erates.  his  course.     .     .     .     Society  too  often  makes 

As  the  result  of  his  examination  of  a  large  criminals.    Thus  a  boy  in  Manchester  stole 

number  of  criminals  Dr.  Wilson  finds  there  ^  ^gg  ^"^  got  a  months  hard  labor.    This 

are  four  classes:    (A)  Those  who  are  in-  ^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^l^  "^  ^^^^«  a  criminal,  but 

sane;  (B)  those  who  are  on  the  border  line ;  f^s   rescued  when  twenty,   after  spending 

(C)  sports;  (D)   those  caused  by  environ-  ^^^J^  ^^  ^J^.  years  in  prison.     Another  boy 

ment.    Speaking  of  those  in  class  A,  he  says:  ^tole  a  rabbit.    A  heavy  sentence,  instead  of 

curing  him,  resulted  m  forty-four  years  m 

There  is  no  sharp  line  between  sanity  and  in-  prison 

sanity,  so  that  the  term  "  border  line "  is  not  ^  j^   '  ,xr*i         j  /?         ^u         •    •     i         <* 

strictly  correct.    It  is  rather  a  very  wide  and  .Y***,^*}^"  dehnes  the  criminal  as      one 

unhappy    territory    and    includes    a    numerous  with  the  physical  strength  of  a  man,  the  im- 
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pulse  of  youth,   and   the  self-control  of  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  criminals  necessarily 

child,"  and  he  finds  a  physical  basis  for  this  breed  criminals.     "  Though  the  parents  may 

definition  in   the  well-known  researches  of  be  bad,  there  are  always  certain  possibilities 

Dr.  Joseph  Shaw  Bolton.    While  not  insane,  from  grandparents  and  other  ancestors,  some 

the  criminal  is  "  far  removed  from  normal,  of  whom  may  have  been  very  good." 

He  is  somewhere  in  between.     .     .     .     He  The   question   of   punishment   should   be 

is  not  a  wreck  falling  to  pieces  like  the  poor  met  squarely :  neither  false  sentiment  nor  an 

insane,  but  a  piece  of  bad  construction,  ill-  excess  of  s>Tnpathy  should  be  allowed  to  warp 

jointed  machinery,  and  rudderless."  the  judgment.    Penal  servitude,  Dr.  Wilson 

How  is  the  deficient  criminal  to  be  dealt  thinks,  never  cures.     He  also  holds  that  the 

with  ?    Should  he  be  segregated  or  should  he  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for  brutal- 

be  punished  ?    Dr.  Wilson  considers  segrega-  ities  was  a  great  mistake.     "  There  is  only 

tion  best,  if  it  were  not  so  expensive.     Inci-  one  punishment  which  criminals  dread,  and 

dentally  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  that  is  corporal." 


DOES   DOMESTICATION  MAKE   ANIMALS  STUPID? 

'^HAT   man   exerts    real    influence   upon  hare  offers  a  good  example  of  this.     Its  sole 

animals  may  be  considered   established  means  of  defense  is  flight. 

beyond  a  doubt.     It  is  highly  interesting  to  „  .    .                  ^  ,        ,    ,       r 

«^»-    •.k*    r.ko^o^«.«^    ^t    ^^t    ;^fl»-.^^      #.^  Raindrops,  snowtiakes  shaken  from  the  trees, 

note    the    character    of    that    mfluence,    to  j.j^^  j^  from  its  abode  in  the  woods  into  the 

observe  what  changes  are  wrought  by  it  in  field;  it  has-not  learned  to  distinguish  the  sig- 

the  nature  of  the  various  animals.     An  arti-  nificance  of  sounds,  the  struggle  for  existence 

cle  dealing  with  this  subject  by  Dr.  F.  Skow-  ^^^'"8  trained  it  not  to  precaution,  but  fear. 

ronnek  appears  in  the  Berlin  fVoche.  Some  animals,  such  as  the  brooding  bird  of 

An  Lnghsh  writer,  he  reminds  us,  recently  p^ey,  for  example,  develop  much  higher  ca- 

made  assertion  that  horses  are  stupefied  un-  pacity  on  this  point. 

der  man's  influence.     He  pointed  out  that  if  ^e  seek  for  an  example  among  domes- 

we  value  m  them  not  cleverness,  but  bodily  tic  animals   in   which   the  mental   faculties 

advantages,  such  as  beauty,  strength,  swift-  have  been  impaired  by  the  cessation  of  the 

ncss,  and  aim  to  reproduce  the  species  on  struggle  for  existence,  we  must  go  to  the 

those  lines.    He  asserts  squarely  that  the  wild  goose  and  the  duck, 
horses  of  Australia  and  South  America  far 

surpass  our  domestic  ones  in  intelligence.  ^  T^«  f^s^»  I"  particular,  is  positively  stupid, 
«,,         •     1     i_  1                         t.    ^     oi_  being    deservedly    credited    with    the    quahties 
1  here  is  doubtless  some  truth,  Dr.  bkow-  ascribed  to  it.    In  freedom,  however,  there  ex- 
ronnek  admits,   in   this  contention,   for  the  ists  no  bird»more  cautious!     Hunters  have  re- 
wild  horses  of  Asia,  too,  which  have  never  sorted  in  vain  to  ail  manner  of  devices  to  chase 

felt  man's  yoke,  are  said  to  manifest  an  intelli-  %  f^i  ^""T    ^'T   ^^^   winter   crop   upon 

•li      '        .             i_  ^     ^  ^t.     J  which    they    descend    when    wearied,    on    their 

gencc  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  domes-  flight  to  the  south.    Far  beyond  reach  of  shot, 

tic  breed,    Brehm,  Schlagintweit,.and  others  the  outposts  already  give  a  loud  warning  cry 

give  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  how  the  sav-  and  the  whole  flock  disperses  at  once !     And 

age  horses  of  the  steppes,  led  by  a  bold  stal-  ^^7,*^  *'/!^;?"^  ^^^  "f""^  difference  between  the 

,.^              t      t        ^^    x        e  \              e            1  Wild  and  the  tame  duck, 
lion,  evade  the  attacks  or  beasts  or  prey  by 

extraordinary  precautionary  measures,  or  To  what  extent  the  mental  capacity  of 
bravely  repel  them.  cattle  has  deteriorated  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
As  to  domestication,  we  are  reminded  that  mine.  The  possession  of  the  higher  faculties 
changed  conditions, — for  example,  the  ab-  must  be  absolutely  denied  them.  We  can 
sence  of  danger  of  life, — exert  an  important  only  surmise  that  the  ure-ox  and  bison  de- 
intellectual  influence.  For  it  is  true  beyond  veloped  somewhat  greater  capacities  in  the 
a  doubt  that  the  struggle  for  existence  struggle  for  existence, — not  considerable  ones, 
sharpens  the  mental  powers.  The  animal  however,  since  they  did  not  suflfice  to  protect 
leams  to  remember  where  food  is  found  and  them  from  extermination  by  man.  But  it  is 
to  diflFercntiate  its  foe  from  harmless  certain  that  they  have  grown  more  stupid, 
beings.  for  the  semi-savage  cattle  of  South  America 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  one-sided,  not  are  mentally  much  superior  to  our  domestic 
a  general,  development  of  intelligence.    The  species. 
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The  greatest  difference  between  an  animal  not  all,  indeed,  gifted  with  very  fine  pcr- 

frec  and  one  domesticated  is  shown  by  sheep,  ception*:,  but  they  enable  them  to  recognize 

Naturalists  unanimously  ascribe  to  the  wild  and  flee  from  danger    and  the  domesticated 

mountain  sheep  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fore-  ones  have   retamed   these.      1  he   hen   recog- 

si^hted  wild  animal.    It  is  watchful,  posts  sen-  nizes  the  hawk  from  afar,  warns  her  chicks, 

tries,  and  in  flight  uses  the  ground  as  cover,  ^nd  takes  them  under  her  wing.     Owing  to 

Jv^'l  &lfe%^?e°Tl^  Ssftivf  r„'d%?^i d!  its  freedom    the  barnyard   fowl,  instead  of 

easily  losing  its  senses  through  fear.    At  sound  bemg  stupehed,  has  added  to  its  capacity, 

of  a  noise  whole  flocks  take  to  flight  and  rush  The  cat,  as  a  domestic  animal,  occupies  a 

blindly  to  destruction.  peculiar  position.     It  has  retained  its  inde- 

Of  man's  influence  upon  goose,  duck,  cat-  pendence,  and  only  where  it  has  been  made 
tie,  sheep,  pig,  and  goat,  little  can  be  said,  a  pet  and  debarred  for  generations  from  ex- 
He  does,  indeed,  nothing  to  improve  their  ercising  its  natural  faculties,  remaining  a 
mental  faculties!  stranger  to  the  mouse,  does  it  become  in  a 

Except  in  the  case  of  cattle  which  are  used  as  ^^^^^^  tractable.     In  a  village,  on  a  farm, 

draft  animals  he  demands  no  service  of  them,  where  no  attention  is  given  it,  it  retains  com- 

shuts  them  up  in  stables,  excluding  impressions  pletely  its  predatory  nature,  with  the  single 

of  the  outer   world,   and  slaughters   most   of  exception  that  it  regards  the  premises  as  its 

them,  after   fattenmg  them,  when  one  or  two     i^ .  -i         t.    ^^^„*  ^   ^„^^   ,„k^«   «.k<»  ^w.^„ 

years  old.    The  confinement  and  brief  span  of  domicile.     It  remains  even  when  the  occu- 

life  offer  sufficient  reasons  for  the  conclusion  pants  depart,  showing  its  detachment  from 

that  these  domestic  animals  cannot  develop  their  man.    This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  its  own ; 

inherited  faculties    but  must  in  the  course  of  properly  treated   from  the  start,  it  can   be 

time, — thousands  of  years  are  here  in  question, —  ♦.,^'  ^j    ^^   ^^ii^,„   .Vo  ^»^*^^  ^^   ^^ii     ,i»w^« 

lose  them.    Breeders  themselves  recopiized  that  f'^a*"^^   ^^  ^^^^^^  '^  ^^^ter  on  call,   upon 

in  the  pig,  for  example,  even  the  bodily  ability  long  tramps. 

to  resist  disease,  the  strength  of  the  bones  and  The  most  striking  example  of  man's  in- 

muscles,  decreased  through  confinement,  and  it  fluence  over  domestic  animals  is  furnished  by 

is  now  kept  more  m  the  open.  ^j,^  j^g      ^^  ^^^  ^jjj  j^^^  ^j^^^  j^  j^  ^^^ 

The  importance  of  living  in  the  open  air  that  raised  the  mental  faculties  of  the  dog 

is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  barnyard  to  a  point  where  it  is  credited  with  acting 

fowl.     The  wild  species  of  such  fowl  are  with  real  deliberation. 


PATAGONIA   RECLAIMED. 


T 


HAT  the  world  is  constantly  being  en-  supplied  with  water  by  a  centrifugal  machine 
larged  by  improved  facility  of  transpor-  of  sixty  horsepower,  which  sends  the  water 
tation  is  a  truism,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  ir-  560  meters  high  into  a  reservoir  of  300,000 
rigation  is  constantly  adding  vast  tracts  to  the  liters  capacity.  From  this  the  water  runs 
globe's  habitable  land.  The  "  great  American  through  a  canal  a  kilometer  and  a  half  long 
desert "  of  our  father's  geography  books  to  the  experimental  fields.  These  were 
forms  fertile,  well-populated  States  at  pres-  cleared  by  means  of  automatic  scrapers,  a 
ent ;  the  Sahara  desert  of  our  own  geography  somewhat  difficult  undertaking,  for  it  is  to  be 
books  is  yielding  in  the  same  way,  and  now  remembered  that  this  waste  land  is  one  mass 
comes  news  from  Argentina  that  Patagonia,  of  dunes  and  small  sandy  mounds.  The  re- 
the  traditional  waste  and  barren  land  of  our  suit  of  watering  this  desperately  unpromising 
children's  geography,  is  being  conquered  by  land  has  been  marvelous.  Forage  stuflFs  of 
the  irrigation  ditch.  all  kinds  and  grains  have  been  raised  in  great 
Coras  y  Caretas  ( Buenas  Aires)  publishes  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  a 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  experimental  irri-  revelation  to  the  Argentine  Government  of 
gation  station  lately  established  in  Patagonia  the  immense  potential  value  of  this  vast  desert 
by  order  of  the  Argentine  Government,  and  tract,  and  great  projects  for  more  extensive 
notes  with  much  hope  the  extremely  success-  irrigation  installations  are  now  on  foot.  New 
f ul  outcome  of  the  venture.  The  station  was  canals  are  being  laid  out  ( the  present  ones 
established  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro,  measure  11,575  meters  in  length),  and  more 
under  the  direction  of  a  brilliant  engineer  machines  prepared  which  shall  divert  the 
from  the  ministry  of  public  works  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  widely  over 
province.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  vari-  Patagonian  fields.  The  immense  zone  of  un- 
cus sorts  of  methods  have  been  employed,  all  used  land  lies  in  a  climate  very  favorable  for 
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agriculture  and  the  soil,  like  all  virgin  land,  that  wheat,  barley  and  corn  can  be  raised  to 
is  extremely  fertile.  A  brilliant  future  lies  perfection,  their  average  weight  being  eighty- 
bcfore  this  neglected  province,  where  it  seems    five  kilos  to  the  hectoliter. 


LIFE   AND   PERIODICITY. 

COME  interesting  studies  of  psychological  these    later    periods    coincide    with    distinct 

periodicity  have  been  made  by  Dr.  W.  physiological  changes. 
Swoboda,  of  the  Vienna  University.  The  The  memory  was  found  to  bring  back  not 
theories  advanced  by  him  have  gained  sup-  only  visual  and  auditory  impressions  but  also 
port  from  supplementary  investigations  by  moods  and  emotions.  A  state  of  high  mental 
Christian  Claussen,  of  Christiania,  who  de-  exhilaration  or  of  depression  would  recur  un- 
scribcs  some  of  the  results  in  the  Norwegian  expectedly  at  the  end  of  the  usual  twenty- 
periodical  Kringsjaa  (Christiania).  Accord-  three  hours,  and  in  the  midst  perhaps  of  a 
ing  to  these  two  psychologists,  our  thought-  state  of  mind  w^holly  opposite.  Many  dreams 
life*  seems  to  show  a  wave-like  motion,  the  were  found  to  be  caused  in  this  way.  Of 
crests  of  the  waves  forming  our  conscious  ex-  one  of  these  Mr.  Claussen  tells: 
istence.  while  the  rest  remains  hidden  in  the  j  y,^^  awakened  one  night  l)y  the  ticking  of 
depths  of  the  subconscious.  One  of  the  re-  my  alarm  clock,  which  sound  apparently  had  just 
suits  of  this  state  of  affairs, — and  the  one  caused  me  to  dream  that  I  was  attendmg  a  con- 
that  set  them  searching  alon^  these  lines ^^^-    ^*  ^^'^  concert  I  read  the  name  of  a  there- 

tnat  set  tntm  searcning  a  ong  tncse    mes,  ^^^^^^  unknown  composer  on  the  program.  This 

IS  the  otherwise  inexplicable  periodical  recur-  ^^me  I  remembered  now  having  read  in  the  ad- 

rence  of  certain  ideas  and  impressions.     At  dress  on  a  letter  the  day  before,  and  recalling 

the  end  of  a  period,  the  approximate  length  the  exact  hour  at  which  1  had  seen  the  name,  1 

of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Swo-  ^f ^^^  'MT'^  ^"'^  f^^  ^k  ^Y  ^V,^^J^^  ^?"- 

,j  J         •/?iiTk/roi  1.  elusion  that  it  must  be  about  3  o  clock  in  the 

boda,  and  verihed   by  Mr.   Claussen,   these  morning.    Striking  a  match,  I  soon  made  sure 

ideas  and  impressions  are  cast  up  by  memory,  that  I  had  figured  out  the  time  almost  to  the 

so   to  speak,  and  raised  out  of  the  subcon-  niinute.    That  the  same  dream  may  recur  sev- 

scious  into  the  realm  of  conscious  existence.  ^^  htv^'^rsarriarthl'^LTL^rd: 

Dr.   bwoboda  observed,     says  his  Nor-  its  explanation  in  a  similar  way.    Dr.  Swoboda 

wegian  colleague,  "  that  for  some  time  after  mentions  the  instance  of  two  sisters  who  watched 

a  concert  he  found  it  impossible  to  recall  any  together  one  night  at  the  bedside  of  their  sick 

of  the  melodies,  but  these  invariably  would  ^^^^l];^  9"/^^,  fhTth  *?r  f  .f.r^^''     l''^^^^ 

,.*.,,  in  of  them  dreamt  that  their  father  was  dead  and 

come  into  his  mind  a  day  or  two  later.  that  they  sat  together  weeping  at  his  death-bed. 

Thus  he  noted  that  the  music  heard  about  i         Mr.   Claussen  believes  that   this   kind   of 

o'clock  one  afternoon  recurred  to  his  memory  periodicity   does   not   manifest   itself   to    the 

about  II  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  days  after,  sg^e  extent  in  all  peopde.    On  the  contrary, 

that  is  after  a  period  of  46  hours.    He  observed  ^^  jj^jj^^  ^^^   j^^^   ^^.^  ^j^^     periodical 
also   that   each   time   such   a   memory   recurred  ,  •   j-     1       t     ^i_     /  1 

again,  it  arrived  an  hour  earlier  than  the  pre-  ^nd  aperiodica       In  the  former  class  are  as 

vious  time,  if  not  more  than  a  day  had  elapsed  a  rule  found  all  who  live  a  strong  emotional 

in  the  meantime.    This  led  him  to  establish  a  and  spiritual  life,  and  first  of  all  poets  and 

period  of  2^  hours,  or  multiplies  of  2^  hours,  artists.      Practical,  sober-minded   people,   on 

for  phenomena  of  this  kind.    And  soon  he  man-  the  other  hand,  show  little  or  no  periodicity, 

aged  to  find  corroboration  for  this  hypothetical  ^^ile  these  phenomena  at  times  may  prove 

period  from  many  observations  in  widely  diner-  ^11  j  •  •     ^u  ^r 

^t  fields.    For  instance,  a  woman  was  stung  by  troub  esomc  and  annoying,  as  in  the  case  of 

a  bee.    The  pain  disappeared  after  a  while,  but  a  Student  whose  ability  to  concentrate  his  at- 

only  to  reappear  2^  hours  later  in  its  original  tention  on  his  studies  was  limited  by  strongly 

acuteness.    By  degrees,  he  found  that  periods  of  marked  periodicitv,  Mr.  Claussen  shows  also 

18    hours   were   more  common   among   women,  ^1    ^   ^u  u  j   *  *.      i   « ..«.«.«. 

while  men  mostly  showed  23-hour  periods.  ^}'^^  5^^^  "'^>:  ^^  V^^^  ^^  ^'^""^  advantage. 

In    sickness    they    insure    not    only    certain 

Another  set  of  periods^  much   longer  in  periods  of  ebb  but  also  of  rising  vitality',  and 

duration,  were  finally  discovered  and  veri-  the    latter    may    be    made    use    of    for    the 

ficd.      These    showed    an    average    time    of  strengthening  and  encouragement  of  the  pa- 

twenty-thrcc  days  in  men  and  twenty-eight  tient.     The  task  of  memorizing  speeches  or 

days  in  women.     Dr.  Swoboda,  as  well  as  other  matter  may  be  rendered  much  easier 

Mr,  Claussen,  have  come  to  believe  also  that  by  observation  of  the  proper  period. 
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AMERICAN   RAILROADS  AND    ENGLISH   INVESTORS. 

NEW  YORKER  with  $5000  to  invest,  ing  "  again^  the  inevitable  percentage  of  the 

and  a  praiseworthy  thirst  for  good  ad-  unforeseeable, 

vice,    chanced    upon    the    "  American    Rail-  The   United   Kingdom   is   full   of  people 

roads   Section "    which   the   London   Statist  who    combine    education    and    leisure    with 

brings  out  every  year  about  this  time.  some  money.    Many  of  them  are  in  the  army, 

He  was  much  impressed  by  the  100  big,  the  navy,  the  clergy,  the  civil  service,  or  re- 
important  looking  pages,  by  their  long  col-  tired  therefrom.  The  investment  of  their 
umns  of  statistics  and  their  clear  reasoning.^  funds  is  a  solemn  matter.     They  have  the 

After  a  while  he  consulted   the  financial  time  and  inclination  for  statistical  research, 

editor  in  whose  office  he  was:  "  It  says  here  They  religiously  read  their  "  Company  Re- 

that  *  Pennsylvania  at  123  is  certainly  a  very  ports." 

strong  and  attractive  investment.'     Do  you  Above  all,  these  people  have  been  obliged 

consider  that  opinion  reliable  ?  "  to  invest  internationally.    On  their  own  tight 

The   editor  smiled.     "  It   is   one   of   the  little  island   the  real  estate  and   enterprises 

best,"   he   said.     "Those   English   financial  are   thoroughly  capitalized   and   mortgaged, 

writers  are  pretty  cold-blooded  and  calculat-  Being  forced  to  hunt  abroad  for  suitable  in- 

ing."  terest  and  dividends,  they  learned  from  ex- 

"  Well,  I  could  buy  about  forty  shares  of  pcrience  the  benefits  of  distribution.     They 

Pennsylvania  with  my  $5CXK)."  saw  that  money   balanced   among  diflFerent 

The  editor   smiled   again.      "  That's  the  enterprises,  in  diflFerent  places,  was  less  af- 

way  the  American   mind   works,"   he  said,  fected  by  local  depressions,  and  returned  a 

"  It   would    never   enter   the   heads   of   the  higher  income  consistent  with  safety  than  if 

English  people  who  support  that  paper  to  it  had  been  put  into  any  single  security  what- 

put  all  their  money  into  the  common  stock  of  ever, — no  matter  how  well  recommended, 
a  single  railroad.     With  a  thousand  pounds 

««     ^    ^»4.^A     J?^    Vr.U     -          «.   -         •   ul     U  SOME    SAMPLE    ASSORTMENTS. 

an    educated    hnglish    investor    might    buy 

Pennsylvania  fast  enough  on  that  opinion, —  This  is  why  the  Englishman  with  $5000 
maybe  four  shares, — ^but  not  forty.  Why,  (^1000)  to  invest,  noticing  the  Statist's  con- 
some  of  these  Englishmen  are  the  greatest  fidence  in  Pennsylvania  stock,  may  possibly 
*  hedgers  '  you  ever  saw.  When  one  of  them  write  it  down  for  about  $500  worth.  Just 
goes  into  a  proposition  he  begins  to  look  for  to  make  sure  of  sharing  in  the  renewed  pros- 
something  somewhere  else  to  balance  it.  What  perity  for  American  railways,  foreseen  by  the 
he  loses  on  gas  he  gains  on  electricity.  The  de-  Statist,  he  may  put  another  £100  into  a 
pression  in  his  South  African  mines  is  made  couple  of  shares  each  of  Great  Northern  and 
up  by  the  boom  in  his  South  American  rail-  Northern  Pacific.  He  will  have  a  couple  of 
ways.  His  investment  is  what  you  might  hundred  pounds  in  the  sacred  British  "  con- 
call  scientific/'  ^  sols,"  of  course.  And  his  remaining  £600 
A  few  words  on  English  investing  may  may  go  into  things  as  diflFerent  as  Austrian 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  because  it  is  pur-  railways,  Egyptian  land  companies,  Siamese 
posed  to  give  below  some  quotations  from  sterling  loans,  and  Hong  Kong  gas  works, 
this  same  "  Railroad  Section  "  of  the  Statist,  He  will  have  satisfied  himself  that  he  holds 
which  otherwise  might  mislead  many  Ameri-  only  the  seasoned  securities  of  promising  com- 
can  readers.  panies  under  able  management.     On  such  a 

HOW  THE  ENGLISH  INVESTOR  LEARNED.  c«™bi"ation  he  will  sleep  without  fear  of 

anything, — unless  an  invasion  from  Mars. 

Long  ago  English  people  of  means  had  One  instance  at  hand  tells  of  a  retired 

knocked  into  them  the  lesson  that  American  civil  service  official  with  a  total  capital  of 

investors  have  begun  to  study, — the  necessity  £5000,  which  he  had  divided  among  English 

of  learning  everything  learnable  about  a  com-  railway,  industrial,  and  government  securities, 

pany  before  investing  in  it,  and  then  "  hedg-  Indian   and   American    railway   bonds,   and 
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Japanese  government  bonds.     The  English  figures  and  conditions  with  similar  ones  for 

securities   fell   in   price   every  year  he  held  ten  years  past, 
them.     But  meanwhile  the  American  con- 

^..••kl^        J    T                    .                   •  •            c     u  THE    CRISIS^ — A    TEMPORARY    SPASM. 

vertiDles  and  Japanese  4s  were  nsmg.    So  he 

sold  the  latter  two  at  such  a  good  profit  that  A  young  country  shooting  up  fast,  suflEer- 

he  is  now  actually  ahead  on  his  investment  ing  with  growing  pains,  causing  a  financial 

as  a  whole.  :j:d  business  spasm,  which  will  cure  itself, — 

such  is  the  Statist's  diagnosis  of  America  to- 

APPLICATION  TO  AMERICA.  jj,y     ^  ^^^^  ^g^  ^^is  paper  expressed  itself 

Now  we  Americans,  fortunately,  do  not  to  the  same  effect  in  prophecy.     It  believes 

need  to  look  beyond  our  own  big,  new  coun-  the  cure  to  lie  in  a  greater  agriculture.    That 

try  for  good  chances  to  "hedge."  Between  the  we  may  produce  more  and  spend  less,  capital 

Atlantic   and    Pacific   are   enough   different  must  flow  into  the   farm   for  a  while  and 

localities,  each  with  its  investment  opportu-  away  from  the  mine  and  factory. 

nities   in    the  way   of   mortgages,    real    es-  Right  here  the  outlook  becomes  bright,  bc- 

tate,   municipal   bonds,   railroad   and   indus-  cause  our  country's  power  of  expanding  its 

trial  bonds,  stocks,  and  notes,  to  give  even  agriculture    is.  practically    unlimited.     The 

a    billionaire's   investment   plenty   of   distri-  Statist  says: 

532^*'            .                       <•  T-      !•  1              •  li  \s  not  within  sight  of  the  period  in  which 

The  practical  lesson  of  English  experience  it  will  not  be  able  enormously  to  increase  its 

for  the  American  is  that  no  more  than   15  output  of  foodstuffs.    In  the  West  and  in  the 

per  cent,  of  one's  capital  should  go  into  a  ?^"th  there  are  very  large  districts  still  await- 

•      1              .       /                ^L     '^^              -J       ,_  >ng  cultivation,  and  these  districts  are  supple- 

smgle  security  (some  authorities  consider  10  ^^„ted  by  great  tracts  of  land  where  irrigation 

per  cent,  as  much  as  is  safe),  and  that  it  is  is  only  in  its  initial  stages.    Moreover,  after  the 

wise  to  balance  money  between  different  en-  whole  country  is  brought  under  cultivation  by 

terpriscs  in   different' parts  of  the  country.  ^^^^  »s  known  as  extensive  farming  the  resort 

Txl^i           J      u            J           k'-^'j-.       -^1  to  mtensive  farming  may  enable  it  to  double  the 

If  the  reader  has  made  up  his  mind  to  prac-  production  possible  under  the  present  system, 

tice  this  principle,  he  should  not  be  harmed.  The  agricultural  lands  of  the  United  States  are 

and  may  profit,  by  the  Statist's  "  opinions."  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  world,  and 

yet  wheat  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  only  15 

WELL-FOUNDED    BELIEF    IN    AMERICA    AND  bushels  to  the  acre.     Last  year  the  yield  was 

ITS  RAILROADS  ^"^^  ^^'^  bushels.     This  degree  of  fruitfulness 

is  only  one-half  that  attained  in  Great  Britain. 

In  brief,  the  Statist  believes  that  America  In  brief,  the  crisis  of  last  year  was  simply  a 

will  soon  recover  its  prosperity;  that  railway  ""4^^"?"^  dramatic  readjustment  of  conditions 

,                    J          L       i_             J  which  the  economic  development  of  the  country 

earnings  may  be  expected   to  break  records  rendered  essential,  and  which  will  have  lasting 

again  by  1910  at  least;  and  that  certain  of  and  beneficial  results. 

the  great  systems  offer  securities  attractive  to  ^ 

\           ^  HOW    LONG? 

investors. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  careful  finan-  "  American  trade  rarely  declines  for  more 
cial  student  works  is  furnished  by  this  "  Rail-  than  one  year,"  the  Statist  writes.  And  just 
road  Section."  Its  authors  thought  proper  now  no  signs  are  found  that  the  present  de- 
first  to  bring  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  trade  pression  will  be  unusually  long.  The  bal- 
up  to  date, — find  the  exact  figures  of  crops,  ance  of  trade  with  other  countries  is  very 
pig  iron  production,  building  trade,  imports,  favorable  to  us.  Much  of  the  money  taken 
exports,  government  revenues,  bank  clearings,  out  of  factories  and  railroads  has  gone  into 
and  so  on,  compare  these  figures  with  similar  crops;  the  acreage  this  year  is  much  larger 
periods  in  years  past,  and  look  into  the  mat-  than  last,  and  the  condition  of  wheat  and  the 
ter  of  politics  and  new  laws;  next  to  get  to-  other  staples  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
gethcr  ponderous  statistics  of  the  railroad  The  one  essential  to  new  and  greater 
trade  in  general,  its  growth  and  prospects;  prosperity  is  confidence.  The  spirit  of  en- 
and  finally  to  make  a  detailed,  minute  and  terprise  cannot  return  in  a  week  or  a  month, 
patient  analysis  of  each  of  the  big  railway  after  such  a  shock  as  the  country  felt  last 
systems  in  particular,  keeping  a  keen  eye  for  fall. 
evcrj'  important  factor  in  every  case,  from 
the  many-million-dollar  bond  issue  down  to 
the  decimals  of  a  cent  which  show  how  much  Leaving  American  industry  as  a  whole 
It  costs  the  railroad  to  haul  each  ton  of  and  coming  down  to  the  railroads,  the 
freight    per    mile, — and    to    compare    these  Statist  is  quite  positive  that  they  are  good 
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business  propositions.  From  a  long  array  of  average  American  railroad  had  to  give  up  70 
facts  and  figures,  the  following  statements  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  for  taxes,  inter- 
are  taken :  est  on  bonds,  and  other  fixed  charges.     Ten 

If  the  events  of  last  autumn  and  the  great  V^ars  later  this  figure  had  been   reduced  to 

shrinkage  in  railway  earnings  had  occurred  in  48  per  cent.     Thus  the  average  stockholder, 

the  '90's  or  in  the  '8o's,  a  large  proportion  of  the  who  received  only  1J/2  per  cent,  dividend  in 

railways  of  the  country  would  have  passed  into  jgg^    ^,^5  ^^le  to  get  nearly  3^4  per  cent, 

the  hands  of  receivers.  vpur*:  1aM>r 

The  present   trouble  has  merely  caused  dis-  icn  years  1  ace r.              . 
comfort  to  two  or  three  systems  which  were  AH  this  was  done  m  the  face  of  actually 
notoriously    over-capitalized,    and    which    have  lower  freight  rates.     In  1 893  American  ship- 
spent  capital  more  freely  than  they  could  bor-  pg^s  paid  an  average  of  O.893  cents  per  ton 

^°The  Zl^ZrtuLToi  American  railways  Per  mile.     In  1906  they  paid  only  0.766. 

is  one  of  the   factors  prevent.ng  still   greater  ^^^^  INDIVIDUAL  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS. 

trade  reaction,  and  which  will  assist  trade  to 

recover  in  the  not  distant  future.  Their  strength  Below  an  attempt  is  made  to  group  some 

tZ;^l^T::fJ!^^<^.!'^^<^  °f  'he  more  important.conclusions  made  by 

ties  even  during  the  crisis.  the  cstatist  from  its  minute  analyses  ot  the 

That  the  railway  industry  is  in  this  strong  fifty  great  American  railroad  systems, 

position   in  a  year  of   acute   trade  depression  Among  the  roads  which  are  expected   to 

testifies   to   the   ability   and   conservatism    with  ^^^^'^^^^    ^^   JCflCo..!*.,    ,*«    ,^»l,^*^»lw^:w^r^   «.U- 

which  the  railways  have  been  administered  in  experience   no  difficulty   m   mamtaming   the 

recent  years.    Indeed,  we  know  of  no  industry  present  dividend  rate  on  their  common  stocks 

that  has  been  administered  more  carefully  or  are   the   Chicago   &   North-Western,    7    per 

more  wisely.  cent. ;   Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul,   7 

We  look  forward  to  marked  recovery  m  the  .  nelaware     I  arkawanna  &  We«;t- 

traffic  of  American  railways  in  1909.     We  an-  P^^  ^^"^- »  i^eiaware    l^aclcawanna  «   West- 

ticipate  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  shrink-  ern,   20  per  cent.;   (jreat   Northern,   7    per 

age  of  the  current  year  will  be  recovered  next  cent.,*  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 

year,  and  that  in  1910  railway  traffic  will  proh-  3  per  cent. ;  Northern  Pacific,  7  per  cent.  ; 

ably  reach  unprecedented  proportions.           ^^  Pennsylvania,  6  per  cent. ;  Union  Pacific,  10 

HOW    THE    RAILROADS    ''  MADE    GOOD.''  per  Cent. 

A  great  deal  is  written  and  repeated  novv-  A  few  roads,  the  Statist  figures  out,  are  on 

adays  in  criticism  of  railroad  finance.     It  is  the  way  to  raise  their  present  dividend  rates, 

charged   that  companies  are  trying  to   pay  We  quote  from  the  exact  words: 

dividends  on  excessive  or  "  watered  "  stock;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ffe  (5  per  cent.), 

that  thereby  they  must  charge  rates  too  high  In  the  course  of  time  the  company  is  likely  to 

for  the  service  or  else  disappoint  the  stock-  pay  such  dividends  upon  its  common  stock  as  will 

holders     This  undoubtedly  is  the  case  with  iro^erVl'linrenabl^a^Kn'o'^^^^^^^ 

some  railroads  and  sorne  rates.     JBut  that  it  ditional  capital  needed  for  extensions  and  im- 

is  true  of  the  business  in  general,  the  Statist  provements  to  be  provided  by  issues  of  common 

will  not  allow.     It  uses  the  standard  refer-  stock.                                                ^     ^, .    . 

ence  work,  "Poor's  Railroad   Manual,"  to  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (i  per  cent).    This  is  a 

L          L        1-                  •       Aiv«u    1  x«i  uoa,      ^.^J  ^jjstmctly  progrcssive  property,  and  one  which  m 

show  that  the  prosperity  ot  1900-7  was  built  the  course  of  a  few  years  may  greatly  increase 

upon  solid  foundations.  the  dividend  upon  its  capital  stock. 

If  one  first  considers  the  disastrous  period  ,  Riding  (4  per  cent).    Taking  into  account 

r^(    TQ/^'^  A     A*,^:^^   ..rk:r.k    ^^..o    «.K«,,    ^^^  t"C  large  profits  even   in  the  current   year  of 

of    1893-6,   during  which    more   than   one-  ^^-^-^^  ^^  ^^jjj^y  ^^  p^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  >  ^  ^j^.j. 

third  of  American  railroad  track  was  being  dend,  and  the  enormous  potential  value  of  its 

operated  by  receivers,  and  then  contrasts  the  coal  properties,  the  common  shares  do  not  ap- 

results  of  the  ten  years*  work  ending  with  P^^*'  ^^  he  over-valued. 

1906,  it  is  plain  that  the  railroads  made  good  As  to  bonds  and  notes,  confidence  is  ex- 
in  the  interval.  They  increased  their  traffic  pressed  in  the  strength  and  attractiveness  to 
by  127  per  cent,  but  increased  their  capital  investors  of  those  of  all  the  railroads  men- 
only  26  per  cent.  They  learned  to  handle  tioned  above,  and  in  addition  those  of  the 
traffic  more  cheaply,  although  they  paid  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Dcla- 
grcatly  higher  wages  for  labor  and  spent  ware  &  Hudson,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  supplies.  Louisville   &   Nashville,    and    the   Southern 

Moreover,  more  of  the  new  capital  was  in  Pacific, 

the  form  of  stock  than  of  bonds,  and  thus  the  In  a  few  other  cases  the  Statist's  opinions 

financial  condition  of  the  railroads  was  tre-  will  be  widely  interesting: 

mcndously    strengthened.       In     1895-6    the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (6  per  cent.).    In  consid- 
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ering  the  affairs  of  this  company  we  must  recol-  maintaining  this  rate.    The  bonds  can  be  bought 

Icct  that  the  present  year  is  a  year  of  crisis,  and  to  give  yields  of  from  45^  per  cent,  to  nearly 

is   exceptional    in   every   respect,   and   that   the  4^  per   cent.     The   4   per   cent,    convertible 

earnings  of  a  railway  serving  the  coal  and  man-  bonds  at  the  price  of  86  look  especially  at- 

ufacturing  districts,  which  have  most  suffered  tractive. 

from  the  crisis  in  such  a  year,  are  no  true  index       Rock  Island.    The  States  served  are  those  in 

of  its  normal  earning  power.     Under  average  which  population  is  growing  with  great  rapidity, 

conditions  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  earn-  and  where  the  greatest  extension  of  agriculture 

ing  a  profit  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  stock,  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  few  years.    With  a 

The  bonds  arc  exceedingly  well  secured.  return   of   normal   conditions   to   the    States,   a 

Norfolk  &  Western  (4  per  cent).    In  conse-  reasonable    rate   of    expenditure    and   a   steady 

qucnce  of  the  decline  in  earnings  and  profits,  the  growth  of  earnings,  the  company  should  experi- 

dividend  has  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  ence  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  dividends  upon 

not   much    difficulty   should   be   experienced    in  the  preferred  stock. 


AFTER  THE   PROFIT— WHAT? 

TpHOUSANDS   of   investors   who   never  either  good  or  bad,  and  since  only  a  specialist 

trade  in  the  stock  and  bond  market,  can  be  trusted  to  know,  the  best  way  to  buy 

under  ordinary   conditions,    took   advantage  these  securities  is  through  the  mortgage  or 

of    the    financial    convulsion    in    1907    and  real-estate   companies  which    issue   them   in 

bought  securities  low.     Many  of  them  have  large  quantities  and  can  show  a  good  record 

sold  out  this  spring  and  summer  at  a  profit,  of  intelligence  and  honesty  for  years  past. 

Their  money  is  in  the  bank.    It  must  be  re-  The  investor's  opinion  of  the  real  estate 

invested.     How?  which  is  behind  the  mortgage  or  bond  may 

Some  of  these  fortunate  ones  arc  in  the  not  be  worth  much.     But  any  one  of  intel- 

habit  of  studying  security  movements.     So  ligence  can  examine  into  the  record  of  an  in- 

they   are   purchasing    the    higher    grade   of  corporated  cogtipany,  can  learn  the  reputation 

short-term  notes  and  bonds  which  come  due  of  its  managers  and  the  scope  of  its  business, 

within  a  year  or  two.    The  idea  is  to  have  and  talk  to  people  who  have  dealt  with  it  in 

the  money  where  they  can  get  hold  of  it  in  a  business  way. 

case  the  market  sags  off  again.  Another  class  of  securities  desirable  for  the 

The  majority,  however,  are  very  sensible  investor  who  wants  to  stay  away  from  the 

if  they  say  to  themselves,  "  Once  is  enough,"  market,  and  get  all  the  income  possible,  is 

and  make  up  their  minds  not  to  try  to  "  beat  composed  of  public  utility  bonds.     They  are 

the  market "  again  until  another  real  grown-  more  suitable  than  mortgages  for  those  who 

up  panic  comes  along.     Their  best  chance  wish  a  long  time  security  running  twenty- 

now   lies  among  certain  of   the  less  active  five  or  fifty  years.    The  same  necessity  exists 

securities,  those  which  are  not  bought  and  for  a  personal  investigation.     The  banking 

sold  often,  and  which  are  not  to  be  expected  house  vvhich  is  found  to  have  a  record  of 

to  rise  in  value;  because  among  this  kind  sound    judgment,    running    through    many 

they  can  find  the  highest  interest  rates  con-  dealings  with  such  securities,  is  a  good  house 

sistent  with  safety.  to  write  to  for  offerings.     Very  conservative 

The  financial  editor  of  the  World's  Work  securities  of  this  sort  may  be  bought  to  yield 

describes  the  opportunities  for  such  prudent  from  5  to  as  much  as  6  per  cent, 

investors.    They  begin  with  the  farm  mort-  With  the  circulars  offering  public-utility 

gage, — "  the  very  heart  and  center  of  this  bonds  at  hand,  the  investor  can  get  some  in- 

market."  formation   on   his  own   account.     Some  of 

A  second  opportunity  lies  in  the  purchase  the   important  points  are  suggested   by  the 

of  real  estate.    But  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  World's  Work: 

local  and  technical  knowledge.  And  "  the  Get  all  the  facts  about  the  franchises,  the  pop- 
mortgage  or  bond  secured  on  improved  real  ulation  served,  the  legal  restrictions  on  rates,  the 
estate  is  a  third."  earnings  of  the  company  through  all  the  years 

it  has  operated.    Above  all,  find  out  whether  or 

In  the  farm-mortgage  and  the  real-estate  bond  not  it  piled  up  a  lot  of  floating  debt  during  the 

there  is  no  element  of  speculation.    The  bond  is  critical  period  from  August,  1907,  to  April,  1908. 

practically   always   quoted  at  par   and   interest  This  will  serve  as  a  fair  test  of  its  ability  to  do 

except  when  it  goes  bad  altogether.    There  is  no  business   through   a  crisis.      Any   well-managed 

trading  txackward  and  forward.  public-utility  company  should  be  in  a  position  to 

live  on  its  own  fat  through  so  short  a  lean  period 

Since  a  mortgage  or  real-estate  bond  is  as  this. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

**T    AM    familiar    with    the    handling    of  best  available  firm,  one   whose   reputation   has 

1  ,  1    ^  1         ^4.  4.^   «,.♦  been  established  by  years  of  faithful  service  and 

mortgages,  but  now   1  want  to  put  ^^hose  business  might  be  wrecked  by  one  serious 

part  of  my  money  mto  an  assortment  of  high-  error.    This  abstract  is  afterward  passed  upon 

grade  bonds,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  by  a  leading  law  firm. 

main  points  of  difference."  These  lawyers,  or  possibly  another  firm,  next 

o     X  ^'  L  •  1    J     X  u««u«..^  see  that  the   officers   executmg  the   bonds   and 

Such  questions  are  bemg  asked  of  bankers  ^^,,g^g,  ^..^  duly  elected  to  their  respective 

all  over  the  United  States  this  year.      1  he  offices  and  have  received  from  the  stockholders 

mortgage  on  a  farm  or  other  real  estate  is  and  board  of  directors  proper  authority  to  sign 

certainly  the  most  widely  held  form  of  in-  this  particular  obligation.    All  9ther  legal  points 

^  •     -.u-  *  AT««„  rv^^wrromo  connected  with  the  issue  are  mvestigated  with 

vestment  m  this  country.     Many  mortgage-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^.^^j  ^^^^ 

holders,   however,  are  deciding  to  put  part       x^e  officers  of  the  banking-house  that  is  buy- 

of  their    money    into  bonds.     Perhaps  they  ing  the  bonds  carefully  examine  the  reports  of 

want  a  security  more  readily  convertible  into  the  appraisers  and  lawyers  and  make  such  other 

,  J  k  V     •^♦-™«.  ic  ^r>^o  •oe.'Ur  investigation  as  appears  necessary.    In  the  nght 

cash,  and  one  who^e  interest  is  more  easily  ^^  ^^^^  ^,j^^  experience  in  handling  such   se- 

collected,  or  else  do  not  want  to  give  the  per-  curities  they  then  decide,  in  all   conservatism, 

sonal  supervision  which  a  mortgage  entails;  whether  or  not  this  issue  is  safe  and  desirable, 

or  perhaps  they  realize  the  advantage  of  hav-  H.  satisfied  with  the  security  and  yield   they  sub- 

.     ^1    .  •  ^         '^^„   ^^^^^^^^^x^rr  mit  the  whole  matter  to  their  board  of  directors 

mg  their  money  m  enterprises   representing  ^^    partners,-men   peculiariy   fitted   to   take   a 

different  parts  of  the  country.  broad  view  of  financial  matters  and  to  judge  the 

Now  any  one  who  has  ever  handled  a  real-  value  of  any  security.    If  they  approve,  the  issue 

estate  mortgage  will  instantly  understand  the  is  purchased  and  the  banking-house  assumes  the 

.     .  I       T  X.  *.  u  -,  1       T*  •«  «r^*U  risk  of  collecting  the  principal  sum  and  interest. 

principle  of  the  mortgage  bond.     It  is  notn-  c»        y       f 

ing  more  than  a  section  of  a  mortgage  on  After  a  banking-house  has  bought  an  issue 
some  corporation  property,  and  exactly  the  of  bonds  it  recommends  them  to  its  circle  of 
same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  its  pur-  clients  whom  it  may  have  served  for  many 
chase.  What  is  the  property  offered  as  se-  years,  and  who  have  confidence  in  its  judg- 
curity  worth?  What  will  it  probably  be  ment.  These  may  include  banks,  insurance 
worth  when  the  mortgage  falls  due  ?  Where  companies,  hospitals,  colleges,  guardians, 
IS  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  the  interest  trustees,  and  individual  investors.  Each  pur- 
each  quarter  or  half  year,  and  the  principal  chaser  examines  into  the  bonds  on  his  own 
when  due?  Who  is  going  to  see  that  taxes  account  in  greater  or  less  detail.  But  it  is 
and  assessments  and  insurance  are  paid  ?  the  original  banking-house  which  is  primarily 
Who  is  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  physi-  responsible  for  the  issuing  of  the  bond  under 
cal  condition  of  the  property?     The  same  proper  conditions. 

questions  must  be  answered  in  both  cases.  Trustees  are  required  to  see  that  the  prop- 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  bond  the  erty  is  kept  up  physically,  that  taxes  and  as- 
problems  are  larger  and  more  complicated  sessments  are  promptly  paid,  and  that  the  in- 
and  call  for  expert  opinion  of  a  higher  order,  surance  does  not  lapse. 

However,  this  feature  is  really  an  advan-       The   philosophy   of   the   mortgage  bond, 

tage,  because  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage,  the  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  by  a  compari- 

buyer  has  to  pay  for  the  opinion  of  the  real-  son  with  the  familiar  real  estate  mortgage, 

estate  appraiser,   the  lawyer,  etc. ;  whereas  The  latter  is  the  fundamental  form  of  Ameri- 

the  examination    of    conditions  surrounding  can    investment    and    may    well    form    the 

mortgage  bonds  is  conducted  by  the  banking-  nucleus  of  the  average  man's  incomc-produc- 

house  which  offers  the  bond.     The   great  Ing  capital.    The  former,  however,  is  usually 

point  for  the  purchaser  then  is  to  assure  him-  needed  in  addition  to  the  latter  to  make  a 

self  that  the  banking-house  is  a  responsible  well-balanced     investment.     It     allows     the 

one  and  has  already  made  a  reputation  for  owner  to  distribute  his  risks  throughout  dif- 

success  in  this  sort  of  business.  ferent  parts  of  the  country ;  it  offers  greater 

The  history  of  a  bond  properly  underwrit-  convenience  in  the  collection  of  interest;  if 

ten  and  issued  is  thus  sketched  by  the  Ticker:  Jt  is  purchased  "  tax-exempt,"  its  yield  may 

In  the  first  place,  the  property  is  appraised  by  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  mortgage;  and  there 

expert  engineers  and   real-estate  men  who  are  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  just  as  safe 

competent  to  judge  of  its  present  value  and  to  ^  ^^it  latter,  provided  only  that  it  has  bene- 

ai^d^^^^in  „?ate="  *'^  '""^  '"^  '™'""''  fitcd  by  the  attention  of  a  banking  finn  with 

Then  an  abstract  of  title  is  prepated  by  the  ability  and  reputation. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

NATURE  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR   BOOKS.  tains  much  fresh  and  interesting  material  con- 

Thc    Book   of    Fish    and    Fishing.     By    Louis  cerning  a  subject  that  certainly  deserves  an  up- 

Rhcad.    Scribners.    306  pp.,  ill.    $1.50.  to-date  treatment.    The  chapters  on  ;*  The  Sani- 

_        ,  .                   .    1.  ,          ,           ^»       T^,       ,  tation  and  Economic  Value  of  the  Kitchen  Gar- 

In    this    compact    little    volume    Mr.    Rhead  ^en,"    "  How    to    Maintain    Fertility,"    "  Tools 

answers  the  maximum  number  of  questions  con-  ^viiich  Make  Gardening  Easy,"  and  "  The  Gar- 

cerning  fishing  in  the  mmimum  space.     Unlike  j^n's  Enemies"  are  full  of   suggestions,  many 

most  compilers  of  fishing  manuals,  he  does  not  ^f    ^^^ich    will   appeal   with    peculiar    force   to 

confine  his  attention  to  fresh-water  fishing  but  amateur  gardeners  everywhere.    There  are  also 

includes    full    information    about    the    favorite  ^        practical  directions  which  will  be  appre- 

game  sought  by  salt-water  anglers  and  the  local-  ^ja^^d   by  the  novice,  together  with   rules   for 

ities  where  it  may  be  found     The  reader  need  cooking  and  serving  vegetables. 

not  expect  to  fina  in  this  book  the   scientific 

names  and  descriptions  of  fish,  but  he  will  find  The  Way  of  the  Woods.     By  Edward  Breck. 

much  practical  advice  as  to  how  and  where  to  Putnam.    436  pp.   ill     $1  75 

pursue  thfj  sport  of  angling  in  American  waters.  .    .                    * 

.         ._                  -n      XT             TV  11  This  is  a  manual  for  sportsmen  and  campers 

Amencan    Insects.      By    Vernon    L.    Kellogg,  jn  ^he  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

Holt.    694  pp.,  ill.    $5.  It  deals  with  the  practical  details  of  camp  life. 

This   second  edition  of   Professor   Kellogg's  giving   minute   directions   as   to   clothing,   per- 

comprehensive    work    includes    an    additional  sonal    outfit,   camp   baggage,   tents,   provisions, 

chapter  on  the  subject  of  insect  behavior  and  cookery,   and   the  various   forms   of   sport   m- 

psychology.     Both  because  of  the  authority  of  dulged  in  by  Americans  in  the  woods.    Not  only 

the  text  and  the  accuracy  and  general  excel-  ^^es  Dr.  Breck  tell  his  readers  what  they  should 

Icnce  of  the  original   illustrations   contributed  have  on  a  camping  expedition,  but  he  also  tells 

by  Miss  Mary  Wellman  this  work  has  made  a  them  where  to  find  it  and  what  it  costs. 

place  of  its  own  in  scientific  literature.     For    rj.,^  « u^.'^  _r  d  *•      <-  j  r>..  1 

the  American  naturalist  it  is  indispensable.  ^^^  Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks. 

»«        •.     T-r       T>     IT    1       r-    w.  u  11      T>  .  ^y    ^'■-    Harvey   B.    Bashore.      New   York: 

n^  *U^        in^                      Mitchell.    Put-  j^^^n  wiley  &  Sons.     109  pp..  ill.    $1. 

^, .  .  *  \  r  xt-  1  's.  This  little  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circula- 
This  IS  an  account  of  the  known  mosquitoes  ^ion  during  the  summer  months,  and  many  of 
of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  investiga-  j^,  suggestions,  if  followed,  can  hardly  fail  to 
tions  of  the  late  Dr.  James  William  Dupree,  contribute  materially  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
Surgeon-General  of  Louisiana,  and  upon  origi-  summer  death-rate.  It  is  a  subject  that  has 
nal  observations  by  the  writer  The  illustra-  b^^^  ^^o  long  neglected,  but  as  more  and  more 
tions  used  in  the  work  are  chiefly  from  original  ^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^  resorting  to  camp  life  for  a 
drawmgs  by  the  author  made  for  Dr.  Dupree.  ^^  ^r  shorter  portion  of  their  summer,  the 
The  work  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  re-  .^^ious  bearings  of  such  problems  as  water  sup- 
lation  of  mosquitoes  to  malaria,  giving  the  re-  ,  and  disposal  of  waste  are  becoming  more 
suits  of  the  observations  made  by  Dr  Dupree  and  more  obvious.  Dr.  Bashore  not  only  points 
during  a  period  of  several  years.  One  may  ^^^  ^^e  sources  of  danger  but  at  the  same  time 
learn  from  this  book  a  great  deal  about  the  suggests  practicable  means  by  which  the  danger 
lives  of  mosquitoes, — how  and  where  they  j^ay  be  oljviated 
breed,  how  they  bite,  how  they  transmit  dis- 
ease, how  long  and  on  what  they  live,  how  they  Poison  Ivy  and  Swamp  Sumach.  By  Annie 
may  be  identified  in  their  various  stages,  and  Qakes  Huntington.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.: 
finally  how  they  may  be  locally  controlled.  t>  ui-  u  j  t.    .^        .t.          o          •«     * 

•^                 "^        "^  Published  by  the  author.    58  pp.,  ill.    $0.75. 

The  Book  of  Garden   Pests.     By   R.   Hooper  ,,.  „    u..  ♦•  ^        1,             r         a              r  1 

-J               T  1-     T         r*                               Ml   *  ^"ss    Huntington    has    performed    a    useful 

Pearson.  John  Lane  Company.  214  pp.,  ill.  ?i.  service  in  presenting  a  series  of  photographs  of 

This  book,  like  its  companion  volumes  in  the  poison  ivy  and  swamp  sumach  which  make  it 

series   of   Handbooks    of    Practical   Gardening  possible  for  even  the  casual  reader  to  recognize 

edited  by  Harry  Roberts,  is  an  English  work  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  buds,  and  thereby  to 

especially  intended  for  the  use  of  English  cul-  be  protected  against  injury.     A   study  of  the 

tivators.    Much  of  it,  of  course,  does  not  apply  accompanying   text   will   enable   the   man   who 

to     American     conditions.     Nevertheless,     the  goes  fishing  early  in  the  spring  to  distinguish 

American  gardener  will  find  its  chapters  sug-  the  poisonous  sumach  without  its  leaves.    There 

gestive  and  in  some  instances  directly  useful.  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  the  poison- 

Thc   Vegetable  Garden.     By  Ida  D.   Bennett.  °"^  eruption. 

McQure.    260  pp.,  ill.    $1.50.  "Whose  Home  Is  the  Wilderness."     By  Will- 

This  volume  in  the  Country  Home  Library,  Jam  J.  Long.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    230  pp., 

by  the  author  of  "The  Flower  Garden,"  con-  ill.    $1.25. 
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Russia's  Message.   By  William  English  Walling. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    476  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

More  than  one  keen  observer  possessed  of 
the  abilitj;  to  detach  himself  from  the  events  he 
is  observing  has  remarked  upon  the  similarity 
between  the  present  political  upheaval  in  Russia 
iind  the  Revolution  in  France.  This  compari- 
son, despite  I  lie  many  dissimilarities  between 
the  two  world  movements,  is  justified.  Uke 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Russian  upheaval 
lias  a  message  for  the  world.  Mr.  Walling  is 
the  first  or  among  the  first  foreigners  to  go 
beyond  a  mere  description  of  the  disorder  and 
atrocities  and  point  out  the  true  world  import 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  Walling,  who  repre- 
sented a  number  of  English  and  American  jour- 
nals in  Russia  during  1905  and  igo6,  an- 
nounces in  his  preface  to  this  volume  that  he 
has  not  set  out  to  suggest  what  the  world  can 
do  for  Russia,  but  rather  what  Russia  has  to 
offer  us.  The  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
Oar's  empire  has  a  vital  .signihcance  for  the 
future  of  human  society,  and  Mr.  Walling's 
clear-cut  style  drives  home  this  truth  with  great 
force.  The  (lory  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  book, — not,  as  he 
says,  because  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  people  of  Russia, 
nor  because  the  Jews  are  more  important  than 
other  oppressed  tiationalitie.s,  but  "  because  they 
have  themselves  been  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  center  of  the  whole  persecution 
system."  Consideration  is  given  also  to  the  per- 
secutions of  the  other  subject  races.  In  fact,  the 
whole  "Russian  question"  is  discussed.  This 
volume  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  pages  of 
photographs,  most  of  them  taken  by  the  author 
himself,  and  an  excellent  map. 


General  History  of  Western  Nations.    By  Emit 

Reich  Macmillan  2  vols  964  pp.  $4. 
Foundations  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Emil 
Reich  Macmillan  250  pp  $1.50. 
Dr  Reich  s  general  equipment  for  writing  a 
work  on  the  phUosophy  of  history  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here  In  "  The  Gen- 
era] History  of  European  Nations  "  he  has  given 
the  result  of  twenty  seven  years'  study  of  the 
literary  and  monumental  sources  of  history  and 
of  close  observation  and  analysis  in  loco  of 
twenty  different  types  of  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion In  this  work  which  covers  the  period 
from  5000  B  C  to  1900  A  D,  Dr.  Reich  at- 
tempts to  do  for  the  history  of  Western  nations 
what  Savigny  did  for  Roman  law,  treating 
mainly  of  the  series  of  "  some  twenty  or  thirty 
general  facts  which  singly  and  still  more  by 
meeting  blending  or  antagonizing  one  another 
create  a  multitude  of  particular  facts,"  en- 
deavoring also  in  each  case  to  discover  the  real 
cause  that  is  the  human  factor,  the  psycho- 
logical motive  underlying  each  of  th»  general 
facts  as  Its  prime  cause  These  two  volumes 
treat  of  Antiquity  The  third  volume  in  the 
series  will  treat  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and 
further  \olumes  will  bring  the  story  of  the 
Western  nations  to  the  end  of  the  nineleenlh 
century  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope "  is  a  second  revised  edition  'ol  the  useful 
work  under  this  title,  published  four  years  ago, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  twelve  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Reich  at  the  University  of  I»n- 

John  and   Sebastian   Cabot.     By   Frederick   A. 

Ober.    Harpers.    300  pp.,  ill.    $1. 
Juan   Ponce  de   Leon.     By  Frederick  A.   Ober. 

Harpers.    288  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

These  volumes,  in  the  series  of  Heroes  of 
American  History,  retell  in  modem  language 
the  life  stories  and  achievements  of  those  old 
explorers.  The  volume  on  the  Cabols  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  from  the  illustration  point 
of  view. 

The    Life    of    Sir    Haiti  day    Macartney.      By 
Demetrius    C.    Boulger.     New    York:    John 
Lane  Company.    515  pp.,  ill.    $6, 
Sir  Halliday  Macartney  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  commander  of   Li   Hung  Chang's 
trained  forces,  particularly  during  the  time  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion.    He  was  founder  of  the 
Chinese  arsenal  and  for  thirty  years  councillor 
and  secretary  to  the  Chinese  legation  in  Lon- 
don.    This  volume  has  an  introduction  by  Sir 
James  Crich  ion -Browne.     There 


Uust  rations. 
The  Roman  Empire.    By  H.  Stuart  Jones.    Put- 

nams.    476  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Na- 
tion" series.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  formerly 
tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  and  director 
of  the  British  school  at  Rome,  disclaims  the  in- 
tention of  telling  the  story  of  the  Roman  Ein- 
pire  in  its  fulness.  He  only  aims  to  present  in 
a  graphic  narrative  the  picturesque  and   note- 
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'of  the 


worthy  periods  and  episodes  of  Roman  history 

in  their  philosophical  relations  to  each  other  as 

wlH  as  to  universal  history 

Granada    Present  and  Bygone     By  Albert  F 
Calverl      Dutton     343  pp    ill     $250 
This    slory  of    the    fascinating  old  1 

Moorish  and  Christian  splendor  is  one 
Spanish  Series     by  Ihc  same  author      it  is 

illustrated  with  a  number  of  colored  pictures 

and  pen  sketches 

The  Passing  of  Morocco  By  Frederick  Moore 
Houghton  MifQui  &  Co  189  pp  ill  $150 
Mr  Moore  was  for  many  years  special  corre- 
spondent in  Morocco  for  two  Ejiglish  daily 
newspapers  He  spent  a  year  in  Tangier  and 
uas  m  Casablanca  immediately  after  the  first 
attack  bj  the  French  warships  The  lUustra 
tions  in  the  volume  are  from  photographs  by 
thi.  author 

\  Canadian  History  for  Boys  and  Girls  By 
Cmil>  P  Weaker  Toronto  William  Briggs 
373  PP    ill     $050 

This  IS  a  revised  and  enlarged  edit  on  with 
new  illustrations  of  the  original  work  issued 
some  >ears  ago  the  present  edition  being  in 
tended  especially  for  use  during  the  period  of 
world  interest  in  ihe  tercentenary  01  Quebec. 
Miss  Weaver's  style  is  suggestive  and  clear. 

Ludwig  H.,  King  of  Bavaria.  By  Clara  Tschudi. 

Dutton.    274  pp.,  por.    $2,5a 

TTiis  volume  is  translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Ethel   Harriet  Heam.     It  is  full  of 

interesting  personal  anecdotes  about  the  reign- 
ing monarchs  of  Europe  contemporary  with  the 
mad  Bavarian  King. 


Wboee  lite  b»8  heva  written  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulgcr. 


A  Royal  Tragedy.  By  Chedomille  Mijatovich. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  230  pp.,  ill.  $2.5a 
This  story  of  the  assassination  of  King  Alex- 
ander and  Queen  Draga  of  Servia  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  is  graphically  told,  lo  the  accom- 
paniment of  some  excellent  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  Dr.  Mijatovich,  who  was  for- 
merly Servian  Miif'ster  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Dr.  Mijatovich  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  I  lie  Obrenovich  dynasty.  He 
was  private  secretary  of  King  Milan,  many 
times  cabinet  minister,  and  once  a  state  adviser 
lo  King  Alexander  himself,  besides  represent- 
ing Servia  at  a  number  of  European  courts. 
While  not  denying  the  faults  of  both  King 
Alexander  and  his  unfortunate  mistress,  the 
author  of  this  book  somehow  makes  the  reader 
a  little  more  sympathetic  with  the  victims  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  five  years  ago  in  Bel- 
grade. He  believes  and  almost  makes  the  reader 
believe  that  the  ill-starred  marriage  and  terrible 
death  of  the  Servian  monarchs  were  both  pre- 
arranged by  Russia. 

STUDIES  IN  CRIMINOLOGY. 

On  the  Witness  Stand.   By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 

McClure.    269  pp.    $i.5a 
The  Young  Malefactor.     By  Thomas  Travis. 

New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co,  243  pp.  $1.50. 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  psychology  and  crime,  at- 
tempting to  set  forth  in  popular  language  the 
results  of  Ihe  experiments  and  demonstrations 
in  the  lifty  psychological  laboratories  in  the 
United  Stales.  Professor  Miinsterberg  en- 
deavors to  tell  us,  as  he  himself  says,  a  little 
about  the  "  chronoscopes  and  kymographs,  the 
lachistoscopes     and     ergc^raphs," — lo     mention 
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but  a  few  of  the  new  instruments  at  work  en-  sembles  in  convenient  form  all  the  provisions 
deavoring  to  determine  the  physical  manifesta-  of  the  American  State  and  federal  constitu- 
tions of  psychological  states.  The  lawyer,  the  tions,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  history,  origin, 
judge,  and  the  jurymen,  says  Professor  Miin-  and  present  tendency  of  those  constitutions, 
sterberg,  all  need  the  experimental  psychologist,  with  a  comparative  study  of  their  principles. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and  per-  The  presentation  is  brought  fully  up  to  date, 
haps  profitable  information  in  what  the  pro-  including  the  Oklahoma  constitution  of  last 
fessor  tells  us  in  his  chapters  on  "  Illusions,"  year,  and  discussing  with  especial  pertinency 
**  The  Memory  of  the  Witness,"  "  The  Detec-  the  rapid  extension  of  the  principle  of  direct 
tion  of  Crime,"  "The  Traces  of  Emotions,"  legislation,  especially  in  the  Western  States  of 
"  Untrue  Confessions,"  "  Suggestions  in  Court,"  the  Union.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  indis- 
"  Hypnotism  and  Crime,"  and  "  The  Prevention  pcnsable  to  every  student  of  American  politics, 
of  Crime."  Dr.  Travis  has  studied  the  juvenile  ...^  •,tt'jo 
criminal  at  close  range  and  through  many  years.  Constitutional  Government  m  the  United  States. 

His  earnest  advice  set  forth  in  this  volume  is  By  Woodrow  Wilson.  Macmillan.  236  pp.  $1.50. 

i"/T.?H<,"*^R^'  f-nnll  'iVTrnlT?  l!lv.J!fv  President  Wilson's  Columbia  University  lec- 

Cour  »«"•«=«  *"<=  intended,  as  he  states  in  a  prefatory 

note,  to  present  the  character  and  operation  of 

NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE.  the  United  States  Government  in  some  of  its 

Tu     v    .    c^u^ff  u^^^«^  T7««.,«i^««^u  ^f  T>^  more  salient   features  from  a   fresh   point   of 

The   New  Schaflf-Herzog   Encyclopedia  of  Re-  ^,j^^  j^  ^^^  jj^j,^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^^^. 

hgious  Knowledge,  Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Samuel  ^^ter  and   operation   of  constitutional   govem- 

Macaulcy     Jackson.       Funk     &     Wagnalls.  ment.     No  American  publicist  is  better   fitted 

500  pp.    $5.  ^h^"  President  Wilson  to  make  such  a  presenta- 

_  .           ,    .      .        ,,                            '         t    %  ^^<^"f  since  his  studies  for  many  years  have  been 

This  work  IS  virtually  a  reconstruction  of  the  directed  along  these  lines.    Of  special  value  and 

famous  encyclopedia  originally  edited  by  Pro-  interest  are  his  chapters  on  "The  President  of 

fcssor  Herzog  and  later  adapted  to  the  Amen-  the  United  States,'*  "  The  House  of  Representa- 

can  pubhc  by  his  intimate  friend,  Prof.  Philip  tives,"    "  The    Senate,"    "  The    Courts,"    "  The 

.?S^^^u  r^i;?,^"^^^^l,^*  ^^^"^,Fy  J^SV.^^^  °^  states    and    the    Federal    Government,"    and 

The  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  "  party  Government  in  the  United  States." 
Knowledge      has  been   familiar  to  scholars  on 

both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    The  present  revision  essays  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

follows  the  same  general  plan  as  did  the  old  Good  Citizenship.    By  Grover  Cleveland.   Phila- 

work,  while  there  have  been  added  hundreds  of  j^i^i,;^ .  u^«^„  au^^..^  i^  r^     ^q  «,x     «^  -/^ 

sketches  of  living  persons  and  a  large  number  ,  delphia:  Henry  AUemus  &  Co     78  pp^   $o.:,o 

of  articles  upon  new  topics.     More  than  600  An  Open  Letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.    By  Paul 

scholars  and  specialists  have  been  engaged  in  Sabatier.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &   Co. 

the  preparation  of  this  new  encyclopedia  under  gg  pp^    $0.60. 

the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jack-  .        ,,      *     ,      .,     '         ^. 

son,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Schaff  in  the  Things  Worth  While.    By  Thomas  Wentworth 

editing  of  the  first  American  edition.     So  far  Higginson.       New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch  & 

as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  first  volume,  Co.    73  pp.    $0.50. 

the  revised  encyclopedia  will  present  when  com-  __,,         __        ,    .       t-  m     t>    t-     ,  t>             x-    • 

Dieted  a  remarkably  full  conspectus  of  its  field.  Where  Knowledge  Fails.  By  Earl  Barnes.  New 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  important  York :  B.  W.  Huebsch  &  Co.    60  pp.    $0.50. 

work  as  subsequent  volumes  appear.  Optimism.    By  Horace  Fletcher.    McClurg.    79 

Grove's    Dictionary   of    Music   and    Musicians,  pp.    $0.75. 

Vol.  IV.     Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Did  Jesus  Really  Live?     Record  of  a  Debate 

Macmillan.    808  pp.,  ill.    $5.  Between  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey  and 

The  preceding  three  volumes  of  this  notable  Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian.     Chicago:  Original 

work  have  been  noticed  in  these  pages  as  they  Research  Society.    63  pp. 

have  appeared.     The  series  will  be  completed  *     ,      *     *                  t      ,•    »         %                   , 

with  the  fifth  volume.    This  dictionary  offers  a  A  sheaf  of  noteworthy  httle  volumes  on  ab- 

comprehensive  treatment  of  all  important  topics  sorbing  modem  topics   of   discussion.        Good 

related    to    music,    together    with    biographical  Citizenship      was  an  address  delivered  by  the 

sketches  of  noteworthy  musicians  of  all  times.  J?,^e  Groycr  Qeyeland  before  the  Commercial 

The  authoritative  character  of  the  work  is  un-  flu^  of  Chicago  m  October,  1903.    M.  Sabatier  s 

questioned,   the   articles  being   signed  by  con-  Open     Letter     to     Cardinal     Gibbons       was 

tributors  of  known  literary  and  musical  stand-  ^?^^^^^  ^»  *?«  Catholic  prelate s  recently  pub- 

jng.  lished  interview  on  the  separation  of  Church 

coNiiTiTiiTTONAi    T  AW  ANH  oovpRNMRNT  ^"^  ^^**®  "*   Francc.     Thc  translation   is  by 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT,  j^j,^  Richard  Slattery.  "Things  Worth  While" 

The  Law  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu-  and  "  Where  Knowledge  Fails "  are  included  in 

tions    of    the    United    States.      By    Frederic  ^^^  Art  of  Life  series  which  Edward  Howard 

Jesup     Stimson.       Boston     Book     Company.  ^"8gs  is  editing.     "  Optimism "   is  a  cheerful 

on          ^  essay,    "a    warning    against    the    disease    of 

386  pp.    $3.50.  pessimism."    "  Did  Jesus  Really  Live  ?  "  as  has 

This  is  a  most  useful  work  and  one  to  which  been  already  noted,  is  the  record  of  a  debate  in 

appeal  will  frequently  be  made  during  the  politi-  which  Dr.  Crapsey  has  taken  the  positive  and 

cal  debates  of  the  present  campaign.     It  as-  Mr.  Mangasarian  the  negative. 
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Mr.  Tt^  '^^  people  of  the  United  States,  paigns  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  incessantly  in  all 
mtfi^  during  an  unusually  hot  summer,  the  States  where  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
have  been  watching  hopefully  the  fighting  chance;  but  this  year  it  is  under- 
maturing  of  a  scries  of  fine  crops,  have  been  stood  that  he  will  make  a  series  of  speeches 
making  note  of  a  slow  but  undoubted  return  in  important  cities, — a  few  of  them  in  the 
of  industrial  prosperity,  and  have  been  in-  Mississippi  V'alley,  a  few  in  New  York  and 
dulging  themselves  in  much  less  political  agi-  the  East,  and  possibly  a  few  on  the  Pacific 
tation  than  is  usual  in  Presidential  years.  Coast.  But  the  newspapers  will  be  the  chief 
Mr.  Taft  has  very  sensibly  taken  a  long  vaca-  means  of  disseminating  fact  and  argument, 
tion  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where  he  has  had  and  the  managers  of  both  great  parties  will 
ample  exercise  while  giving  as  much  time  rely  rather  less  than  in  former  political  sea- 
and  thought  as  was  necessary  to  matters  af-  sons  upon  stump  speaking.  Mr.  Bryan's  set 
fecting  the  pending  election.  For  many  years  speeches  began  with  one  at  Des  Moines,  Au- 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  heavily  occupied  with  gust  21,  on  the  tariff  question,  while  on  his 
administrative  work.  His  personal  charac-  way  to  Indianapolis,  where  on  Mr.  Kern's 
ter  and  his  qualities  as  a  public  man  are  well  notification  day,  August  25,  he  had  planned 
known,  and  there  is  now  little  if  anything  to  speak  on  trusts.  He  was  scheduled  to 
more  that  he  can  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  speak  at  Topeka  on  the  guarantee  of  bank 
his  party  in  the  campaign.  His  views  upon  deposits  on  August  28  on  his  return  to  Lin- 
current  issues  were  frankly  and  fully  ex-  coin. 
pressed  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  on  July 

28.  When  delegations  in  September  and  methoda  l^^re  will,  of  course,  be  plenty 
October  pay  their  respects  to  him  at  Cincin-  ^  of  of  speaking  in  any  case,  apart 
nati  he  will  q>eak  to  them  from  his  doorstep,  "'"'^  ^"  "^'  from  the  arrangements  made  by 
and  such  remarks  will  have  their  place  as  a  the  central  committees.  The  best  speaking 
part  of  the  general  debate.  He  will  probably  is  as  a  rule  that  which  is  stimulated  by  the 
decide  to  make  a  few  important  speeches  in  necessities  of  particular  situations.  Thus, 
critical  States.  The  national  campaign  opens  within  the  past  few  weeks,  in  a  number  of 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  September  5,  with  States,  there,  have  been  sharp  contests  pre- 
Govcmor  Hlighes  and  Senator  Beveridge  as  liminary  to  the  holding  of  primary  elections, 
the  chief  speakers.  and   the  candidates  and   their   friends  have 

made  notable  canvasses,  being  compelled  by 

««--j|    Something  of  a  like  sort  might    the   conditions   surrounding   them   to   speak 

'i/asStmtt^    fairly  be  said  about  Mr.  Bryan,    with  frankness  and  force  and  to  employ  every 

HisCmte,     JJardlv  any  other  public  man  has    resource  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 

ever  been  so  well  known  as  respects  his  char-    they  were  capable.     Furthermore,  we  have 

acter,  his  views,  and  his  way  of  stating  things    now  before  us,  in  every  Congressional  district 

as  the  man  who  heads  the  Democratic  ticket,    in  the  Union,  a  campaign  for  the  election  of 

His  speech  of  acceptance  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,    members  of  the  Sixty-first  Congrt^s,  and  the 

on  August  12,  was  in  many  respects  a  bril-    candidates  of  rival  parties  will  see  to  it  that 

liant  and  able  piece  of  controversial  discus-    there    is    no    lack    of    political     discussion 

sion,  and  he  will  supplement  it  by  several    throughout  their  districts.     In  a  Presidential 

set  speeches  which  he  is  planning  to  make  be-    year   the   contests    for   State  and   legislative 

fore  the  campaign  closes.    In  his  former  cam-    offices,  and  even  for  county  and  local  places, 
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become  involved  in  the  issues  of  parties  and 
national  politics,  and  thus  there  is  sure  to  be 
abundant  speech -making  by  men  who  feet 
that  they  have  something  at  stake.  All  this 
is  better  than  the  work  of  the  employed 
"  spellbinders,"  so-called,  who  are  sent  out 
by  the  national  committees.  Yet  something 
must  be  said  for  these  paid  orators,  whose 
experience  in  many  cases  gives  them  a  peculiar 
skill  in  presentation  and  debate,  and  who 
know  how  to  help  arouse  enthusiasm. 

oraamzma  There  is  always  a  crop  of  new 
the  Neia  voters  to  be  considered,  and  the 
"'"'  organizers  realize  that  it  is- im- 
portant to  get  young  men  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  committed  to  party  membership 
through  enrollment  in  clubs  and  through 
any  other  methods  that  will  appeal  to  youth- 
ful instincts  for  association  and  for  combat. 
Both  great  parties  are  finding  new  methods 
of  organization  and  work  this  year  and  are 
going  about  their  business  with  zeal  and  de- 
termination. This  is  particularly  true  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  methods  in  organizing  the  Re- 
publican campaign,  the  Democrats  not  hav- 
ing proceeded  quite  so  rapidly  during  August. 
Next  month  we  shall  present  extended  ar- 
ticles upon  the  campaign  managers  and  the 
methods  which  by  that  time  will  be  in 
vigorous  operation. 


Psr,tnKiiaftit^^-  Hitchcock,  having  success- 
Re/Hibiieaa  fully  managed  a  conference 
Campaign,  j^^^jg  ^^^^  f^j.  Western  leaders 
at  Colorado  Springs,  as  noted  in  our  pages 
for  August,  has  more  recently  opened  the 
Chicago  headquarters  and  conferred  with 
national  committeemen,  State  chairmen  and 
other  leaders,  of  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  A  new  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee has  been  selected  from  Nebraska  am! 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  headquar- 
ters. Mr.  William  Hayward  is  youthful  but 
capable,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  great 
Central  West  is  of  especial  value.  As  asso- 
ciate treasurer  of  the  National  Committee 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Upham,  of  Chicago,  ha^  been 
selected,  and  this  choice  has  given  great  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Upham  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago,  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Chicago  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  recent  National 
Republican  Convention.  Mr.  Elmer  Dover, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee, has  been  made  the  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  national  advisory  board 
which  is  to  be  organized,  with  branches 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  to  promote 
the  work  of  raising  funds  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  co-operate  with  the  National  Com- 
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r„  Late  in  July  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
DtmocrBtie  Kern,  and  the  Democratic  na- 
rgBK  iBt  on.  (JQ^^i  leaders  held  a  conference 
in  Chicago,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  and  the  manager  of  the  campaign 
would  be  Mr.  Nornian  E.  Mack,  of  New- 
York.  Dr.  E.  L.  Hall,  of  Nebraska,  was 
made  vice-chairman;  Mr.  Urey  Woodson, 
of  Kentucky,  secretary;  Gov.  Charles  N. 
Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wattcrson,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  Press  Committee.  The  central  campaign 
headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  most  energetic  work  will  be 
done  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Nor- 
man E.  Mack's  chairmanship  means  a  serious 
effort  to  carry  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mack  is  an  old  and  consistent  friend  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo 
Timet.  It  happens  that  the  New  York  State 
diairman,  as  well  as  the  national  chairman, 
is  also  a  newspaper  proprietor,  Mr.  "  Fingy  " 
Conncrs,  owning  the  Enquirer  and  the  Cour- 
ier, both  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  his 
brother  in  charge  of  his  newspaper,  the  Com- 
moner, during  the  campaign,  and  has  an- 
nounced that  the  entire  profits  of  the  paper 
will  be  applied  to  the  campaign  fund.     Mr. 


Bryan  has  also  announced  that  the  largest 
single  subscription  that  will  be  received  from 
any  individual  is  $10,000,  and  that  all  con- 
tribu'ions  exceeding  $100  will  be  made  public 
before  the  election. 

Appoaiing  '^^^  campaign  plan  is  that  of  a 
for  great  number  of  small  popular 
contributions,  and  the  prosperous 
Western  farmers  are  expected  to  supply  a 
considerable  part  of  the  necessary  money.  It 
has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  with  Mr.  Bryan 
and  also  with  Chairman  Mack  that  large 
campaign  funds  bear  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  action  of  voters  at  the  polls.  Mr. 
Mack  has  pointed  out  that  the  Democrats 
had  all  the  money  they  wanted  for  New  York 
and  other  States  in  Judge  Parker's  campaign 
four  years  ago,  all  to  no  avail,  and  that  far 
better  results  were  achieved  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1900  with  very  little  money  at  their 
disposal.  It  must  not  be  suppose<l  for  a 
moment  by  those  who  are  saying  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  going  to  win  without  a  doubt 
that  the  Democrats  admit  anything  of  the 
sort,  or  that  they  will  not  carry  on  a  very 
aggressive  and  powerful  campaign.  The 
New  York  U'orlii.  in  some  respects  the  fore- 
most of  American  newspapers,  aUKow^  ^\\.- 
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terly  opposed  to  Mr.  Brj'^n  before  the  Den- 
ver convention,  has  concluded  to  support  him. 
The  other  New  York  papers  are  against  him, 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers,  of  course,  being  for  the 
Hisgen-Graves  ticket.  To  offset  the  action 
of  the  New  York  World,  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
a  very  influential  Democratic  newspaper,  has 
decided  to  support  Taft.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  a  conservative  Democratic  paper 
edited  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  is  also 
supporting  Taft. 

NotiBca-  '^''^  formalities  of  notifying  can- 
tiim  didates  have  this  year  been  more 

Affair,.  eiaijorate  than  usual.  Mr.  Taft's 
notification  at  Cincinnati  on  July  28  was  a 
great  local  occasion  in  which  everybody  took 
part  without  regard  to  politics.  Mr.  Bry- 
an's notification  at  Lincoln  was  made  the 
greatest  holiday  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
It  occurred  on  August  12.  In  1896  Mr. 
Bryan  came  Into  what  he  termed  "  the 
enemy's  country "  and  was  notified  of  his 
nomination  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  where  he  made  a  great  accept- 


ance speech.  In  1900  he  was  notified  at  In- 
dianapolis. This  year,  in  his  own  home  cit}', 
the  occasion  was  celebrated  as  heartily  by 
his  Republican  neighbors  as  by  his  Demo- 
cratic supporters.  At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Sherman's  notification  on  August  18  was  at- 
tended by  ail  sorts  of  local  diversions,  and 
the  mixed  program  of  politics  and  general 
entertainment  brought  thousands  of  people 
to  the  attractive  city  that  forms  the  gateway 
of  the  great  northern  highlands  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Kern's  notification  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  set 
for  August  25,  and  Indianapolis  was  pre- 
pared well  in  advance  to  make  the  occasion 
a  popular  one,  and  to  show  in  every  way  the 
good-will  in  which  Mr.  Kern  is  held  by  the 
people  of  Indiana.  There  is  bound  to  be 
enough  asperity  and  strain  in  any  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  it  is  pleasant  therefore  to 
make  note  of  the  non-partisan  and  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  four  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Lincoln,  Utica,  and  Indianapolis  have  shown 
their  regard  for  their  distinguished  fellow- 
townsmen    who    happen    to    be    candidates. 
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MR.     SHERMAN    MAKING    HIS    ACCEPTANCE     SPEECH    AT    UTICA,  ON    AUGUST    I 

(Smatar  Barrows,  Secretarj  Boot,  Chalnnan  HitchaKk,  and  other  proDilneat  Republlcana  are  to  be  si 

ibe  group  on  the  pl&tform.) 

sadUMi  (■  Tli^"  ^rc  printed  in  this  num- 

ttftiw*  ber  of  the  Review  four  interest- 
ing articles  relating  to  (he  smaller 
parties  and  their  position  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Robert  Hunter's  article  on  the 
Socialist  party  will  be  found  an  unusually 
straightforward  account  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican Socialists  represent  and  advocate.  In 
his  article  will  be  found  the  platform  of  the 
party  which  has  named  Mr.  Debs  for  its 
Presidential  candidate.  Mr,  Hunter  him- 
self is  a  representative  of  the  younger  group 
of  educated  men  who  have  been  led,  through 
rfieir  sympathies  with  the  less-favored  classes, 
into  die  ranks  of  the  Socialist  party.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  was 
for  several  years  active  in  various  organiza- 
tmns  in  Oirci^  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  came  to  New  York  as  the 
head  of  the  University  Settlement  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Afterward  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  child-labor  movement,  the 
small-parks  committee,  and  other  kindred 
projects.  He  is  the  author  of  an  important 
work  Ml  "  Poverty  "  and  of  a  new  book  en- 
titled "  Socialists  at  Work."  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Socialist  partj',  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a  candidate  for  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture from  an  East  Side  city  district.  His 
brother-in-I«w,   Mr,   J,   G.    Phelps  Stokes, 


prominent  tn  philanthropic  and  social  work, 
is  also  this  year  running  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  the  Socialist  ticket  from  another 
district.  Mr.  Stokes  married  Miss  Rose  Pas- 
tor, who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda, and  Mr.  Hunter  married  Mr.  Stokes' 
sister,  who  had  been  active  and  well  known 
in  social  and  charitable  work.  We  are  glad 
to  give  space  for  Mr.  Hunter's  clear  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Social- 
ist party.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  information  this  article  contains 
respecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  un- 
ceasing propaganda  now  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  this  energetic  organization. 

TMr  "^^  politicians  of  all  parties  will 
prapogana  bc  interested  in  reading  what  Mr. 
ana piatftrm.  j^^^^^.^  jgy^  regarding  the  sys- 
tematic organization  of  American  Socialism. 
The  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  capable 
people,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ticket  this  year  will  poll  at  least  a  million 
votes.  The  Socialists  themselves  expect  to 
secure  for  Mr.  Debs  at  least  1,500,000. 
Readers  who  care  to  follow  the  trend  of 
democratic  thought  and  sentiment  in  this 
country  will  find  it  worth  while  to  study  (he 
Socialist  platform,  which  is  quoted  in  (uU  \tv 
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Mr.  Hunter's  artide.  Many  of  the  things 
demanded  are  already  popular  measures,  and 
can  be  found  in  the  platforms  of  other  parties. 
The  thoughtful  reader  may  also  find  it  in- 
teresting to  check  oft  the  items  in  this  com- 
pact and  clearly  expressed  Socialist  platform 
and  compare  them  topic  by  topic  with  plants 
in  several  national  platforms  that  William  J, 
Bryan  has  drafted,  or  with  views  that  he  has 
expressed  in  various  speeches.  There  are  cer- 
tain constitutional  changes  suggested  by  the 
Socialists  that  are,  of  course,  no  part  of  a 
present  reform  program ;  but  a  surprising 
number  of  the  practical  demands  of  the 
Socialist  platform  have  been  favored  by 
Mr.  Bryan  at  different  times,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  had  sympathetic  support 
by  the  more  radical  members  of  both  great 
parties. 


j^^  The  Prohibitionists  have  an  even 
/iwft'W-  more  compact  platform,  which 
'■  will  be  found  printed  on  page 
300,  in  an  article  upon  the  Prohibitionist 
party  by  President  Samuel  Dicitie,  of  Al- 
bion College,  Michigan.  President  Dickie 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Prohibition- 
ist party  and  speaks  with  authority.  Apart 
from  the  plank  which  demands  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
y>j£-  liquors,   the  Prohibitionist  platform  is, 


like  that  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Independ- 
ence party,  a  declaration  for  various  steps  in 
the  direction  of  radical  democracy.  Thus, 
graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes  are 
advocated,  as  is  the  election  ot  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people.  All  these  platforms 
are  strong  in  their  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor,  and  the  Prohibitionists,  like 
the  Socialists,  are  for  woman  suffrage.  All 
the  platforms  of  the  six  parties,  great  and 
small,  are  bold  and  outspoken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  forests  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  the  only  difference 
being  that  some  platforms  go  farther  than 
others  in  demanding  that  Uncle  Sam  keep 
permanent  control  of  his  lands,  forests, 
water-powers,  and  mineral  deposits. 

^  Unfortunately,  President  Dickie 

ThMt^ieai  does  not  show  the  relationship  of 
"'  the  third-party  Prohibitionists  to 
any  phase  of  that  vast  practical  work  all  over 
the  country  which  is  actually  resulting  in  the 
abolition  of  saloons  and  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  by  States,  counties,  or  smaller 
local  divisions.  The  admirable  people  who 
belong  to  the  Prohibitionist  party  are  now 
relatively  a  mere  handful  in  numbers,  while 
the  real  prohibitionists  of  the  countn'  num- 
ber millions  upon  millions,  and  have  been 
voting  the  saloons  out  of  existence  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  the  third-party 
Prohibitionists  have  ever  yet  abolished  a  sin- 
gle saloon,  the  record  of  this  event  is  not  at 
hand.  The  real  prohibition  crusade  is  that 
which  Dr.  Iglehart  described  in  his  remark- 
able article  published  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review.  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Prohibition- 
ist candidate  for  the  Presidency,  comes  from 
that  State  which  is  now  the  chief  fountain- 
head  of  political  energy  and  activity, — 
namely,  Wisconsin,  He  is  welt  known  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  personal  qualities.     - 

Mr  Watim  ^""^  readers  will  be  interested  to 
^af  t  Hit  find  the  Populist  position  stated 
"  '"■  in"  an  article  contributed  at  our 
request  to  these  pages  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  who  is  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Watson,  who  has 
a  great  hold  upon  the  affection  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Georgia,  is 
one  of  the  striking  personalities  of  our  polit- 
ical life.  Since  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress he  has  written  valuable  historical 
works,  notably  one  upon  France,  and  another 
upon  Thomas  Jefferson.    He  is  the  exponent 
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now  of  New  York  and  formerly  of  Georgia. 
Of  these  candidates  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  a  further  paragraph.  Meanwhile 
let  us  call  attention  to  the  article  contributed 
to  this  number  by  Mr,  Graves  himself,  in 
which  he  states  the  principles  which  to  his 
mind  differentiate  the  new  party  from  its 
older  and  larger  rivals  (see  page  307). 

Tht  Partif  ^  ''^  things  that  Mr.  Hearst  and 
pfff'"  li'*  newspapers  have  stood  for 
"""■  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
public.  Mr,  Hearst  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  four  years  ago  as  a  Democrat, 
and  he  and  his  friends  believed  that  Mr. 
Bryan  should  have  helped  him  win  the  nom- 
ination on  the  lines  of  uncompromising  radi- 
calism. Since  then  Mr.  Hearst  has  figured 
largely  in  politics.  He  was  defeated  for 
Governor  by  Hughes,  but  his  efforts  pulled 
the  rest  of  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
through  to  victory.  For  Mayor  he  ran  a* 
an  independent  candidate  supported  by  the 
Municipal    Ownership   League,   and  would 


of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  real  Jeffersonian 
principles,  and  he  believes  that  Mr.  Bryan 
in  no  sense  any  longer  really  represents  the 
radical    Democracy.       Mr,  Watson  edits  a 
magazine  at  Atlanta  called  Watson's  Jt 
soman  Magazine,  and  also  publishes  a  weekly 
called   Watson's  Weekly  Jeffersonian.     His 
own  statement  in  this  number  of  the  Review   \ 
will  explain  what  his  party  expects  to  do  this   '■ 
year  and  why  it  survives, 

ji^        The  party  founded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Htnrit  Party  liam    Randolph    Hearst,    whicJi 

*»!««*.<*.   ^^    ^^^    g^jj^^    ;^    j^^    gj^jg    ^^^ 

municipal  campaigns  of  New  York,  M; 
chusetts,  California,  and  some  other  States, 
has  this  year  entered  the  field  as  a  national 
organization.  It  had  been  freely  predicted 
that  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates  would 
conclude  upon  the  whole  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  Bryan.  But  in  their  convention,  held 
at  Chicago  on  July  27,  they  rejected  with 
fierce  indignation  the  suggestions  of  one  or 
two  unfortunate  speakers  who  advocated 
fusion  with  the  Democrats,  and  determined 
to  launch  the  Independence  party  on  its  sep- 
arate national  career.  Mr.  Hearst  was  not 
willing  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate,  and 
the  party  selected  for  the  first  place  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
die  second  place  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 
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have  been  elected  easily  if  a  number  of  Re-       Better  supervision   of  railroad*  a::d  physical 

publican  voters  had  not  abandoned  their  own  valuation  of  their  property.  > 

candidate  and  cast  their  ballots  for  McClel-  pi;^aUy^  ^"'"''^  '"''"''  ""'"^'"^  ""  ^"'''" 

Ian,  the  Democrat,  as  less  of  an  evil  than  the       Government  ownership  of  railroads  as  soon 

election  of  Hearst.     It  is  not  often  that  one  as  practrcable  and  immediate  Governm(pjit  own-  , 

man  has  ever  accomplished  as  much  single-  ^rship  of  telegraphs, 
handed   in   politics   as  William   R.    HeaVst.       S^'d  roa^s  ^        ''''*"^'  * 

He   has   now    launched    his   national    party,        Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and   although   he   is  supporting  it   with   his       Court  review  of  postal  censorship  and  rulings, 

newspapers,  it  is  no  longer  his  personal  prop-  ,  Prohibition  of  fictitious  sales  of  farm  products 

«^«..,      T*.  ^     *        ]      -T  '\  for  future  delivery,  and  suppression  of  bucket- 

erty.     It  must  make  its  own  way  upon  its  shoos 

merits.     A  small  party  that  has  no  hope  of       a  national  health  bureau. 

immediate   success  can   always  afford   to  be        Exclusion  of  Asiatic  cheap  labor. 

frank  and  straightforward  in  its  utterances.        A  greater  navy. 

The  two  great  parties  that  have  everv^thing        Extension  of  inland  waterways  and  conserva- 

fn  rra.'r*  ^w  ¥r.  l^o-  o-^  ^UM^^A  «.^  u« ^,.**      ,  tlon  of  uatural  resources. 

to  gain  or  to  lose  are  obliged  to  be  cautious        d    *    i.-        r  a  •*•  u  ^  j 

J  .  ,  .  ^  ,^,  ,  ,,        Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

and  sonietimes  ambiguous.     Thus  the  small        Popular  election   of   United    States  Senators 

parties  have  all  of  them  adopted  platforms  and  State  and  federal  judges, 
that  are  cleaner  cut  and  more  impressive  in        A  graduated  income  tax. 
their  statements  and  demands  than  either  the 

Republican  or  Democratic  platform.     They  thb  Harmontouj  Many  of  these  demands  arc  simi- 

have  all  the  courage  that  goes  with  their  ^'JJJ^iJJJ'^'"^^^ .  ^?   ^^.^    ^^.  ^^f]^^    ^^  }^^ 
positions  of  irresponsibility.  ^^^     "  **'    Socialists    in    their    "  immediate 

program."     Many  of  them  are  almost  iden- 

A  Summary   '^^  Independence  party's  plat-  tical  with  planks  in  the  Populist  platform. 

of  Curnrd    form  was  read  by  Mr.  Clarence  Almost  every  item  in  the  list  is  in  accordance 

/MUM.       J   gj^ggj.j^  jj^  ^Yxt  Chicago  conven-  with  a  position  that  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan 

tion  on  the  evening  of  July  28.    A  summary  has   at   some    time   prominently   supported, 

of  this  platform,  prepared  at  the  time  by  the  Many  of  these  planks  are  in  agreement  with 

platform-builders  themselves,  is  well  worth  this  year's  Democratic  platform,  a  number 

printing,    because  of   the  way   in   which    it  o^  them  are  in  harmony  with  the  Republican 

brings  forward  a  number  of  current  issues  platform,  and  even  more  are  in  accord  with 

and  topics  which  seem  to  belong  peculiarly  views  that  have  been  officially  expressed  by 

to  the  present  political  season.     It  reads  as  President    Roosevelt.      All    along   the    line 

follows:  there  is  a  demand  for  banking  and  currency 

reform  of  some  sort;  every  one  of  the  six 

WHAT  THE  INDEPENDENCE  PARTY  PLATFORM  p^^ies  favoTs  tariff  refoHH.    All  parties  ex- 

DEMANDs.  ^gp^  ^j^^  Republican  are  specifically  in  favor 

Direct  nominations,  initiative  and  referendum,  of     income     and     inheritance    taxes,     while 

and  right  of  recall.  .  President   Roosevelt's   recent  utterances   on 

of  mSfS'aTeSns.  '''''"^'  ^''''''''  """^  "'"  ^^^  ^"*>J«^s  represent  a  Republican  senti- 

Cessation  of  overcapitalization  and  other  cor-  ni"^t  even  more  weighty  and  important  than 

poration  frauds.  that  expressed   in  the  opposition  platforms. 

No  injunction  in  labor  cases  before  trial,  and  Almost  everybody  in  all  parties  demands  the 

a  jury  tria   m  contempt  cases.  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

Removal    of    organizations    of    farmers    and  V,V  y^^^^*^*       *    vy*iii^v*   ^j^a.^^^  c^wi*"^"'^- 

workers  from  operation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust.  Ail  parties  are  tor  good  roads,  parcels  post, 

law.  and  postal  savings  banks.     Most  of  the  par- 

Eight-hour  day  for  Government  employees.  ties  want  to  see  a  larger  use  of  primary  elec- 

klt^;Vo7eS'{rrtlraVdVeT.^^^^^^  fons.  the  referendum,  and  in  general  of  di- 

ers.  rect  appeal  to  the  voters.     All  parties  want 

State  and  federal  inspection  of  railroads   for  a  more  sweeping  and  efficient  federal  control 

^^(?^y-  ,,.,.,•  of  railroads  and  great  corporations. 


Employers*  liability  law. 

Prohibition  of  child  labor. 

Prohibition  of  competition  of  convict  labor. 

Creation  of   a  Department  of  Labor,  includ- 


Taft  rr  Bryan  ^^  '^^.  "^^  claiming  too  much  f or 
iustMotte     President  Roosevelt  to  sav   that 


ing  mines  and  mining.  u        x      '*'"*  '*'  ^"'*'  »n  the  past  seven  vears  his'  utrer- 

cemral"S  ^"^       '''"  Government  through    ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^j^^,   i^^^^^^hip   have  done  a 

Tari'/r  revision  by  friends  of  the  people.  great  deal  to  bring  the  American  people  to  a 
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point  of  substantial  agreement  upon  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  and,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, they  have  managed  to  indicate  this 
harmonious  trend  of  public  opinion  by  plants 
in  all  the  party  platforms.  If  their  lives  and 
health  are  spared  until  the  electoral  college 
has  assembled,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  will 
probably  divide  between  themselves  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  country.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  will  be  President.  Neither  of 
them  in  that  office  will  be  able  to  secure  any 
radical  or  violent  changes  in  the  political,  so- 
cial, or  economic  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  die  United  States  are  living.  But 
the  successful  roan,  whichever  one  he  may  be, 
will  find  a  general  trend  of  opinion  and  con- 
vicdon  underlying  party  difEerences,  and  will 
find  it  possible  to  make  some  progress  in  the 


direction  of  that  trend.  And  it  can  also  be 
said  that  the  minor  parties  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored in  a  study  of  the  situation  as  regards 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

Hitgtt  ^^  *  "^"'^  ^^^  platforms  and  the 
<*i  general  aims  and  objects  of  the 
smaller  parties  are  much  more 
important  than  their  candidates.  Neverthe- 
less the  Independence  party  hiis  chosen  a 
picturesque  and  interesting  ticket.  M 
Thomas  L.  Hisijen,  candidate  for  the  Pre; 
dency,  is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  last  year  he  ran  for  the  gov 
crnorship  of  that  State,  polling  more  votes 
than  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  and 
making  himself  a  prominent  political  figure 
by  virtue  of  his  stionit  i\m.    ^t.  W;\s^^ 
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is  a  native  of  Indiana,  where  his  father  owned 
a  small  country  store.  The  father  had  in- 
vented a  recipe  for  making  axle  grease,  anJ 
four  of  the  sons,  led  by  Thomas  L.,  became 
partners  later  on  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  this  commodity.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  also  mabint;  axle  grease  and  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  husincss  of  the  Hisgens,  who 
»ere  selling  what  they  called  "  Four 
Brothers  Axle  Grease."  They  did  not  wish 
to  sell  out,  and  then,  it  is  alleged,  began  the 
Standard's  tactics  of  trying  to  drive  the 
small  competitor  to  the  wall.  Tile  Hisgens, 
who  were  plucky,  at  imcc  decided  that  they 
would  sell  not  only  axle  grease,  but  also 
terosene.  They  started  local  oii  wagons  in 
Albany,  in  SpringfieJil,  Mass.,  and  in  some 
other  places.  The  Standard  (so  the  story 
goes)  cut  prices  below  cost,  in  order  to 
drive  the  Hisgens  out  of  the  oil  business. 
The  public  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
stood  by  the  Four  Brothers'  f)il  Company, 
and  it  seems  that  the  Hisgens  are  now  doing 
a  considerable  oil  business  in  New  England. 
Thomas  L,  Hisgen  is  evidently  a  firm  char- 
acter and  very  much  of  a  man.  He  is  a 
sturdy  fighter  and  knows  how  to  make  a 
Strong  appeal, 

^,  His  associate  on  the  ticket  is  Mr. 

jo*n  Timnie  John  Temple  Graves,  now  the 
"""'■  editor  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
(an,  which  is  Mr,  Hearst's  morning  news- 
paper in  the  metropolis.  Before  coming  to 
New  "i'ork  last  year  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Daily  Georgian,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  famous  throughout  the  country 
as  a  Southern  editor  and  public  speaker. 
There  was  widespread  comment  last  year 
upon  his  proposal  that  Mr.  Bryan  should 
advocate  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate  of 
both  parties  in  recognition  of  an  "  era  of  good 
feeling "  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
President's  leadership  and  policies.  There 
is  no  way  at  present  to  form  a  rational  esti- 
mate of  the  position  that  the  Independence 
party  will  take  in  the  actual  polling  in 
November. 

Toff)  ^^^-  ^^'t*"  speech  of  acceptance, 
statimtnt of  delivered  at  Cincinnati  on  July 
'*""""'■  28.  is  a  very  carefully  prepared 
document,  rather  than  a  speech  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  production  of 
great  value  and  strength,  because  every  word 
of  it  has  been  weighed  and  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  trained,  as  a  judge,  to  qualify 
A/s   utterances,   and   accustomed    to   be  held 


From  ibr  IFortd  (New  York). 

responsible.  Mr.  Taft  begins  by  explaining 
what  significance  he  attaches  to  the  general 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  de- 
clares that  the  chief  hope  of  Republican  suc- 
cess this  year  "  must  rest  on  the  confidence 
which  the  people  of  the  country  have  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  party's  declaration  in  its  plat- 
form that  it  intends  to  continue  his  policies." 
Mr.  Taft  has  thought  clearly  about  what  lies 
ahead.    He  states  it  as  follows: 

The  chief  function  of  the  next  Administration, 
in  my  judgment,  is  distinct  from  and  a  progres- 
sive development  of  that  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  President  Roosevelt  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  next  Administration  is  to  complete 
and  perfect  the  machinery  by  which  these  stand- 
ards may  be  maintained,  by  which  the  law-break- 
ers may  be  promptly  restrained  and  punished, 
but  which  shall  0|>erate  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  dispatch  to  interfere  with  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  little  as  possible. 

In  a  later  sentence  he  remarks : 


The  practical  constructive  and  difficult  work, 
therefore,  of  those  who  follow  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
is  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
high  level  of  business  integrity  and  obedience  to 
law  which  he  has  established  may  be  maintained 
and  departures  from  it  restrained  without  un- 
due interference  with  legitimate  business. 

Proceeding  along  the  line  of 
these  principles,  Mr,  Taft  dis- 
cusses in  a  business-like  and 
thoughtful  fashion  the  precise  questions  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  further  efTort  to 
give  proper  regulation  to  railroads  and  indus- 
trial coiponitions,     Mr.  Taft  attacks  Mr. 


n(B*y' 
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Bryan  and  the  methods  he  proposes  as  tend- 
ing to  destroy  rather  than  to  regu'ate  modern 
business.  He  discusses  the  injunction  ques- 
tion and  various  labor  issues,  and  expounds 
the  whole  subject  with  candor  and  clearness. 
He  speaks  as'  a  high  authority  upon  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  judiciary  and  its  rela- 
tion to  practical  justice  among  the  people. 
Mr.  Taft  looks  forward  to  a  revision  of  the 
currency  laws  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Currency  Commission,  and  criticises  sharply 
Mr,  Bnan's  plan  of  guaranteeing  bank  de- 
posits. He  is  well  informed  and  forcible  in 
his  presentation  of  the  Philippine  question. 
He  welcomes  the  change  in  the  Democratic 
attitude  toward  the  support  of  an  adequate 
navy.  As  to  campaign  contributions,  Mr,  Taft 
calls  attention  to  the  Republican  law  which 
now  forbids  the  old  system  of  levying  upon 
the  salaries  of  Govcrnmenr  employees.  He 
calls  further  attention  to  the  Republican  law 
of  iqo7  forbidding  corporations  to  contribute 
to  the  election  of  Presidential  electors  or 
Members  of  Congress.  He  declares  that 
,\lr.  Sheldon's  appointment  as  treasurer  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  means 
that  this  year's  receipts  and  disbursements 
will  be  reported  under  the  terms  of  the  New 
Vork  State  law.  Mr,  Taft  expresses  his 
personal  advocacy  of  a  federal  law  requiring 
a  statement  of  contributions  to  elections  for 
Congressmen  and  other  positions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress!,  He  is  personalty 
inclined  to  favor  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  but  declares  that  the 
question  is  not  a  party  one.  He  says  that  an 
income  tax,  when  needed  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic revenue,  can  be  enacted  without  amending 
the  Constitution.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Taft's  speech  is  a  frank  and  straightforward 
avowal  of  the  opinions  and  practical  pro- 
grams of  one  of  our  greatest  living  states 
men.  It  ts  fair  to  say  that  it  has  made  a. 
favorable  impression  upon  the  business  com 
munity  and  upon  American  public  opinion  at 

Mr  Brmn'a  ^■"'  ^ty^n's  speech  of  acceptance 
eitair  on  August  12  is  rather  an  attack 
**"  ■  upon  the  Republican  position  than 
an  exposition  of  his  own  views.  He  prom 
ises  to  deal  with  the  Democratic  platform  m 
a  detailed  way  when  he  sends  nut  his  formal 
letter  of  acceptance.  He  begins  by  setting 
forth  views  upon  the  binding  character  of 
party  platforms  that  can  hardly  be  accepted 
by  thoughtful  people.  Speaking  of  the 
Democratic  plstfonn,  he  says: 


I  endorse  it  in  whole  and  in  part,  and  shall,  if 
elected,  regard  ils  i ltd arat ions  as  binding  upon 
me.  And,  I  may  add.  a  platform  is  binding  as 
to  what  it  otnits  as  well  as  to  what  it  contains. 
According  to  the  Democratic  idea,  the  people 
think  for  themselves  and  select  officials  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  The  voters  are  the  sovereigns; 
ihe  officials  are  the  servants,  employed  for  a 
fixed  time,  and  at  a  stated  salary,  to  do  what  the 
sovereigns  want  done,  and  to  do  it  in  the  way 
the  sovereigns  want  it  done.  Platforms  are  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  this  Democratic  idea.  A 
platform  announces  the  party's  position  on  the 
questions  which  are  at  issue,  and  an  official  is 
not  at  liberty  to  use  the  authority  vested  in  him 
to  urge  personal  views  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  for  their  aj'proval. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Bryan  accuses  Mr.  Taft 
of  expressing  some  views  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance that  are  not  precisely  contained  in 
the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bryan  speaks  as  if  the  election  of  a 
President  in  the  United  States  were  a  sort 
of  game  between  two  contending  organiza- 
tions, which  must  be  played  according  to  the 
rules  duly  prescribed. 

^^        As  a   matter  of  fact,  the  plat- 

piatformi     forms   of    leading    parties    never 

Blading?      g^maHy  express  the  views  of  the 

voters,  and  are  always  very  imperfect  and 

haggling  compromises.     When   it  comes  to 
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actual  opinions  upon  public  affairs  there  is  to  show  that  the  Republican  party  has  for  a 
not  in  the  whole  world  a  more  discordant  good  whil'^  been  in  full  power ;  and  then  foi- 
body  than  the  Democratic  party  of  the  lows  the  conclusion  that  since  Roosevelt  and 
United  States, — not  even  the  Republican  Taft  both  admit  that  evils  exist,  and  since 
party  of  the  United  States!  The  Democratic  the  Republican  party  has  been  in  full  power, 
party  consists  of  three  great  elements, —  these  evils  exist  not  in  spite  of  but  by  reason 
namely  ( i )  the  solid  South,  that  holds  to-  of  the  Republican  party's  controlling  position, 
j^ether  for  sectional  reasons,  caring  not  a  whit  with  the  further  conclusion  that  the  eai»y 
for  the  sacred  platform  that  Mr.  Bryan  ex-  remedy  lies  in  putting  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
tols  so  highly,  and  furnishing  most  of  the  Democratic  party  in  power.  For  purposes 
Democratic  electoral  votes;  (2)  the  Western  of  controversy,  that  is  an  obvious  and  a  suit- 
and  Northern  radicals  and  old-line  Demo-  able  method.  If  one  accepts  Mr.  Bryan's 
crats,  who  take  the  party  seriously,  and  have  ideas  about  parties,  he  may  be  led  to  Mr. 
in  the  main  some  convictions  along  the  line  Bryan's  conclusions.  The  real  truth  is  that 
of  the  platform,  and  (3)  Tammany.  Hall  parties  are  not  consistent  affairs,  and  that  it 
and  the  New  York  State  organization,  which  is  just  as  hard  to  do  business  effectively  with 
are  immensely  powerful,  very  essential  to  the  Democratic  party  in  power  as  with  the 
Democratic  success,  and  scornfully  indiffer-  Republican.  The  moving  force  is  not  in  the 
ent  to  the  details  of  platforms, — which,  in  parties,  but  in  that  great  trend  of  public  opin- 
fact,  they  never  read  and  know  nothing  what-  ion  that  underlies  all  parties.  The  Repub- 
ever  about.  The  country  does  not  regard  lican  party  may  deserve  the  criticisms  that 
the  Presidential  candidate  as  the  mere  auto-  Mr.  Bryan  offers;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
matic  exponent  of  a  party  and  a  platform,  the  Democratic  party  is  as  consistent,  or 
Much  less  does  the  country  regard  the  elected  that  it  would  be  as  effective  in  power,  as  the 
President,  who  has  taken  his  oath  of  office  party  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft.  Rc- 
and  must  carry  on  the  Government  for  the  terring  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Taft's  regard- 
best  interests  of  the  whole  people,  as  one  who  ing  the  desirability  of  regulating  issues  by 
sits  holding  the  party  platform  in  his  hand,  railroads  of  stocks  and  bonds,  Mr.  Bryan 
carefully  measuring  all  his  utterances  and  declares  triumphantly:  "My  honorable  op- 
actions  for  four  years  by  a  document  that  is  ponent  has,  by  his  confession,  relieved  me  of 
mostly  campaign  claptrap,  though  partly  ex-  the  necessity  of  furnishing  proof ;  he  admits 
pressive  of  great  trends  of  public  opinion,  the  conditions,  and  he  cannot  avoid  the  log- 
We  have  never  in  the  history  of  the  country  jcal  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  the 
had  a  President  who  felt  that  the  party  plat-  admission."  This  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Bry- 
form  was  superior  to  his  oath  of  office.  Can-  an's  speech,  which  instead  of  being  a  discus- 
didates,  of  course,  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  sion  of  issues  and  conditions  in  themselves, 
mature  views  who  will  not  be  tempted  to  {^  ^  very  clever  and  fairly  successful  exer- 
make  fantastic  flops  after  election,  and  their  cisc  in  logic,  with  a  view  to  confuting  his 
general  attitude  is  usually  well  known;  so  opponents  in  the  great  national  debating  so- 
that  party  platforms  are  of  secondary  impor-  ciety.  But  Mr.  Bryan's  discussion  of  the 
tance.  Excepting  where  the  country  is  di-  issues  themselves,  apart  from  his  attempts  to 
vided  upon  some  great  and  fundamental  issue,  trip  up  his  opponent,  are  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  views  and  qualities  of  the  candidate  him-  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  in  a  series  of 
self  are  usually  regarded  as  of  decidedly  more  speeches.  As*  a  great  debater  his  ability  can- 
importance  than  the  pretentious  claims  and  not  easily  be  overstated, 
extravagant  accusations  that  the  makers  of 

party  platforms  usually  feel  obliged   to  in-  y^^^„      Readers  who  have  followed  this 

dulge  in,  winking  cheerfully  at  one  another  Mmary      dironide  of  political  events  for 

as  they  pass  by.  ***'     the  past  four  or  five  months  must 

have  been  impressed  by  the  growing  impor- 

Confutin  the  ^^^  TTiain  attempt  of  Mr.  Bry-  tance  of  the  primary  election   in  Western 

Party  in      an's  speech  is  to  condemn  the  Re-  and   Middle  Western  State  politics.     The 

^^^'''       publican  party  out  of  the  mouths  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  numerous  primar>' 

of  its  own  leaders.     From  the  writings  and  laws  enacted  by  State  legislatures  during  the 

statements  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  past  two  or  three  years  are  just  now  being 

Taft  it  is  easy  to  select  strong  statements  put  to  their  first  severe  test.    Wisconsin  and 

regarding  economic  and  political  evils  that  Oregon  led  the  advance  movement  for  di- 

ought  to  be  remedied.    It  is  then  easy  enough  rect  nominations,  and  their  experiments  were 
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watched  with  great  interest  by  primary  re- 
formers in  other  States.  In  the  first  trial  of 
the  Wisconsin  system,  two  years  ago.  Sena- 
tor La  Foilette,  through  whose  initiative  as 
Governor  the  law  had  been  placed  on  the 
statute  book,  was  unable  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  personal  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  and  his  failure  to  carry  his 
point  with  the  voters  of  his  party  was  hailed 
even  by  his  followers  as  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  merits  of  the  new  method  of 
nominating;  for  under  the  former  caucus  and 
convention  regime  in  Wisconsin  the  La  Foi- 
lette organization  had  been  effective  in  se- 
curing its  ends,  and  the  cry  of  bossism  had 
more  than  once  been  raised.  With  direct 
nominations  there  could  be  no  basis  for  such 
a  complaint.  The  voters  decided  for  them- 
selves the  fitness  of  every  candidacy.  Sena- 
tor La  Foilette 's  leadership  in  the  party  coun- 
cils might  be  ungrudgingly  acknowledged, 
but  his  or  any  other  man's  right  to  dictate  a 
nomination  to  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin 
was  forever  nullified, 

naniai       ^"  ^^^  Spring  and  early  summer 
vol         of  the  current  year    there    were 

'""""'      spirited  contests  for  the  primaries 
m  Oregon,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  On  July  2+ the  Texas    Democrati 
Campbell. 


primaries  renominated  Goi 
Last  month  three  great  States  of 
the  Middle  West  voted  for  the  first  time 
under  the  new  system  of  direct  nominations, 
— Kansas  and  Missouri  on  August  4,  and 
Illinois  on  August  8.  There  had  been  more 
or  less  discussion  of  an  academic  sort  con- 
cerning the  various  provisions  of  the  new 
primary  laws  in  these  States,  but  the  popular 
interest  was  in  the  practical  workings  of  the 
new  methods  and  in  the  results  achieved  by 
them,  rather  than  in  the  more  technical  as- 
pects of  the  subject.  Although  the  farmers 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri  were  very  busy  on 
the  day  of  the  polling,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  to  register  their  preferences 
for  party  nominations.  The  Republicans  of 
Kansas  gave  a  substantial  majority  of  their 
votes  to  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Stubbs  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  governorship,  and  as  United 
States  Senator  they  named  the  Hon.  Joseph 
L.  Hristow  as  their  preference  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Long.  Mr.  Bn'stow  made  a  mteworthy 
record  while  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations by  his  prosecution  of  postal 
frauds.  Both  he  and  Air.  Stubbs  represent 
the  "progressive"  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Kansas.  In  Missouri,  where  the  two 
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great  parties  are  more  nearly  equal  in  strength, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  took  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  balloting.  The  Republicans 
named  for  Governor  the  present  Attorne>- 
General  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  whose  relentless  prosecution  of  law- 
defying  corporations  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation.  The  Democrats,  who  were  pre- 
vented by  the  State  constitution  from  renom- 
irating  Governor  Folk,  chose  as  their  stand- 
ard-bearer the  Hon.  William  S.  Cowherd,  of 
Kansas  City,  by  a  decisive  plurality. 

^  One  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
iiiimh  electoral  fights  that  Illinois  has 
Cmteit.  ijfiQ^n  in  years  preceded  the 
primaries  for  State  officers  and  United  States 
Senator  on  August  8.  Governor  Deneen  was 
ipposed  for  renomination  by  ex-Gov,  Rich- 
ard Yates,  on  the  Republican  side,  while 
among  the  Democrats  there  were  a  half- 
dozen  candidates,  any  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  about  as  good  prospects  as  another. 
Governor  Deneen  was  able  to  secure  a  safe 
nliirality  of  the  Republican  voters,  and  the 
Democrats  cho^e  as  their  nominee  for  the 
governorship  the  Hon.  Adiai  Stevenson, 
who  was  First  Assistant  Post  master- Gen- 
eral in  President  Cleveland's  first  term  and 


Vice-President  in  his  second  term.  As  the 
Legislature  which  will  choose  the  next 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican the  contest  for  the  Senatorship  at  ths 
Republican  primaries  aroused  much  interest, 
although  the  effect  of  a  popular  vote  on  this 
iratter  is,  of  course,  merely  advisory.  Con- 
gressman George  E.  Foss  made  a  vigorous 
fight,  but  was  defeated  by  Senator  Hopkins, 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  seat.  Ex-Sena- 
tor William  E.  Mason  also  received  strong 
support  in  certain  districts,  so  that  Senator 
Hopkins,  while  having  a  plurality  over  Foss, 
failed  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
vote.  The  question  has  also  been  raised 
\vhether  the  Republican  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature will  feel  bound  to  accept  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  this  vote  as  mandatory  in  their 
choice  of  a  Senator. 

^j^  In  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
Pttti*  w  for  many  years,  the  voters  of  the 
""■  Democratic  party  have  taken  part 
in  primaries,  and  in  that  way  many  impor- 
tant elections  have  been  determined;  for  in 
those  States  there  has  been  virtually  no  op- 
position. But  in  States  like  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  where  both  parties  are  well  organ- 
ized and  vigorous,  the  direct  participation  of 
the  voter  in  party  nominations  is  a  new- 
thing.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
initial  trial  of  the  system  in  those  States 
would  give  universal  satisfaction.  The  new 
laws  were  not  found  to  be  perfect  in  their 
application.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louts  complaint  was  made  that  members 
of  opposing  parties  were  permitted  to  vote  in 
primaries.  An  unscrupulous  district  leader 
can  bring  in-hordes  of  machine  henchmen  of 
the  opposing  party  organization  and  vote 
them  in  his  own  party  primaries.  There 
seems  to  be  no  effective  means  of  preventing 
this,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  done  by  the 
Republicans  in  Chicago  and  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  St.  Louis  at  the  primaries  last  month. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  it  shall  be  found  on  in- 
vestigation that  the  direct-nomination  system 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri  works  as  badly  as 
its  enemies  proclaim,  it  still  remains  true  that 
its  results  are  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
those  of  the  system  that  it  displaced, — the 
caucus-boss  system.  For  the  great  central 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  control  of 
the  nominating  machinery  of  those  great 
States  the  people,  in  the  words  of  Gover- 
nor Hughes,  of  New  York,  are  at  last  "  on 
top."    There  is  no  room  for  the  boss. 
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^^  ^^     In    Wisconsin,    Oregon,    Iowa,  erally  believed  to  be  the  party's  real  choice, 

?if          Kansas,    Missouri,    and    Illinois  but  whose  actual  strength  as  a  candidate  has 

Mew  York?  ^^  people  are  "  on  top,"  and  for  had  no  convincing  test.  If  the  managers  of 
shortcomings  in  government  the  people  as  a  the  convention,  most  of  whom  are  known  in 
whole  must  answer.  Why  not  in  New  advance  to  be  opposed  to  Governor  Hughes' 
York?  At  the  very  time  when  the  voters  of  candidacy,  can  convince  themselves  that  an- 
lUinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  were  making  other  candidate  is  likely  to  be  elected  in  No- 
their  choice  of  candidates  for  the  coming  vember,  if  nominated,  that  other  candidate 
State  election,  the  men  in  control  of  the  Re-  will  be  named,  without  regard  to  the  wide- 
publican  organization  in  the  Empire  State  spread  demand  for  the  renomination  of  Gov- 
of  the  Union  were  considering  whether  they  ernor  Hughes;  for  the  good  party  man  can 
would  permit  the  State  convention  of  their  always  be  relied  on  to  "  vote  the  regular 
party  to  renominate  Governor  Hughes,  who  ticket."  In  other  words,  the  mass  of  New 
had  stated,  after  urgent  requests  from  many  York  Republicans  will  have  no  say  whatever 
devoted  adherents,  that  if  the  people  desired  in  naming  a  candidate  for  Governor  this  fall. 
he  would  stand  for  re-election.  The  Repub-  If,  however,  the  demand  for  Hughes  is  so 
lican  and  independent  press  of  the  State  was  strong  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  the  "  or- 
almost  unanimous  in  demanding  his  renomi-  ganization  "  will  gracefully  yield  and  permit 
nation.  So  far  as  outward  indications  went,  the  voters  to  have  their  way.  All  of  which 
any  unbiased  observer  would  have  concluded,  suggests  that  the  direct-nomination  law 
we  think,  that  Governor  Hughes  was  the  which  Governor  Hughes  so  strongly  advo- 
choice  of  his  party  for  a  second  term.  With  cated  in  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  is  the 
such  a  record  as  his,  it  would  seem  that  only  next  great  reform  to  which  New  York's  ener- 
the  gravest  reasons  could  justify  a  failure  to  gfes  should  be  directed,  and  that  the  very  fact 
renominate  him.  It  was  known  and  ad-  that  Governor  Hughes  is  the  chief  exponent 
mitted  that  his  rejection  by  a  Republican  of  that  reform  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
convention  would  alienate  thousands  of  votes  ments  that  can  be  urged  for  his  renomination 
that  would  otherwise  be  counted  for  Taft  as  and  re-election.  The  voters  of  both  parties 
well  as  for  Hughes ;  but  it  was  maintained,  in  New  York  State  need  precisely  the  kind  of 
in  spite  of  this,  that  a  large  section  of  the  education  that  the  voters  are  now  getting  in 
party  was  opposed,  on  various  grounds,  to  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  "  The  only 
the  Governor's  renomination.  His  course  on  v\ay  to  learn  to  swim,"  said  an  election  in- 
the  race-track  gambling  question  had  made  spector  of  Kansas  City,  "  is  to  keep  going  into 
enemies  and  his  loyalty  to  the  party  organiza-  the  water.  Every  time  you  get  a  man  in  a 
tion  had  been  called  in  question.  Weeks  of  booth  where  he  has  to  spend  three  or  four 
time  were  spent  in  trying  to  settle^  the  ever-  niinutes  preparing  his  ballot  you  are  develop- 
present  and  vexatious  questions,  "  What  is  jng  a  discriminating  voter  and  consequently  a 
the  matter  with  Hughes?"  and  "What  shall  better  citizen." 
be  done  with  Hughes?  "  In  Illinois  or  Kan- 
sas or  Wisconsin  the  Republican  voters,  as-  ^^^  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Iowa 
sembling  at  their  various  polling  places,  /owl  primaries  held  in  June  resulted  in 
would  have  decided  those  questions  in  one  Senatorahfp.  ^^^  choice  of  United  States  Sena- 
day,  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  tor  William  B.  Allison  to  succeed  himself. 

Senator  Allison's  competitor  for  the  honor 

Oonoentton  ^^^  New  York  State  Republican  had  been  Governor  Cummins.  The  Gov- 
otrauB  convention  Avill  be  held  on  Sep-  ernor  commanded  a  strong  support  from  that 
Primary,  Member  14.  It  will  be  neither  wing  of  Iowa  Republicans  known  as  Pro- 
more  nor  less  representative  of  the  party  than  gressives,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  party's  rank 
such  conventions  have  been  in  the  past,  but  and  file  to  the  venerable  Senator  who  had  so 
nobody  pretends  to  believe  that  the  circum-  long  and  so  worthily  repesented  them  at 
scribed  procedure  by  which  the  delegates  are  Washington  told  more  decisively  than  any 
chosen  can  possibly  permit  so  free  and  un-  question  of  tariff  revision  or  of  corporation 
trammeled  an  expression  of  the  party's  will  as  control.  That  the  Republican  leaders  were  not 
IS  secured  by  direct  nominations.  The  con-  hopelessly  divided  by  the  contest  was  shown 
vention  will  decide,  not  who  is  the  candidate  when  the  Iowa  delegation  at  the  Chicago 
of  the  majority  of  New  York  Republican  convention  united  in  presenting  Governor 
voters,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  Cummins'  name  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  but 
"  turn  down  "  a  candidate  who  is  very  gen-  the  suggestion  came  too  late,  as  the  Shermaxv 
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movement  had  already  made  decided  prog- 
ress. On  the  death  of  Senator  Allison,  last 
month,  no  tribute  to  his  usefulness  as  a  pub- 
lic servant  was  more  cordial  or  sincere  than 
that  of  Governor  Cummins,  who  announced 
that  an  appointment  would  soon  be  made  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term,  • 

«««.,,  1"''^  ^^^^^  "f  Senator  Allison,  on 
^H/jO'.'j  August  4,  removes  one  of  the 
few  surviving  public  men  who  be- 
longed conspicuously  to  the  generation  of 
Blaine,  Garfield,  and  John  Sherman.  Mr. 
Allison  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  parents  who 
had  gone  from  Pennsylvania,  and  he  had  such 
advantages  of  education  as  were  afforded  by 
pioneer  colleges  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  northern  Ohio.  He  began  practicing 
law  in  Ohio,  was  active  in  support  of  the 
Fremont  ticket  in  1856,  and  then  removed 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  which  was  his  home  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  of  i860 
and  helped  to  nominate  Lincoln.  Governor 
Kirkwood  utilized  his  services  in  raising  Iowa 
regiments  in  the  opening  years  of  the  war, 
and  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862, 
serving  in  the  House  until  1871.     His  Con- 


gressional service  began  on  the  same  day 
with  that  of  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Blaine. 
In  1872  the  Iowa  Legislature  elected  him  to 
the  Senate,  and  he  served  continuously  in 
that  body  from  March,  1873,  until  his  death. 
His  term  would  have  expired  next  March, 
but  his  re-election  was  already  determined 
upon,  and  thus,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  had  a  continuous  service  in  the  Senate 
of  forty-two  years.  In  his  long  Senatorial 
career  of  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  a 
leader  from  the  very  beginning.  His  four 
turms  in  the  House  had  made  him  a  Con- 
gressional figure  of  repute,  and  he  had 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  authority  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures and  to  special  problems  like  the  tariff. 
For  the  past  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  was  offered  leading  positions  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  at  least  three  Presidents,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  place  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
Senate,  He  was  without  enemies,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  esteem  of  leading 
members  of  both  parties.  From  President 
Lincoln  to  President  Roosevelt,  he  possessed 
the  friendship  and  regard  of  every  Repub- 
lican chief  magistrate.  His  mtnd  remained 
fresh  and  hopeful,  and  his  sympathies  pro- 
gressive to  the  very  last.  For  some  time  his 
health  had  been  seriously  impaired,  and  tt 
was  only  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Allison 
would  never  be  able  again  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  that  the  friends  of  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  urged  the  candidacy  of  the 
younger  man  before  the  primaries  in  June. 

A  pnpoiai  ^  ™^  ''^^^  J"^*  remarked,  Mr. 
uneoin  Allison  was  an  active  and  prom- 
emcrn.  jpgpj  Supporter  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
although  he  was  twenty  years  younger.  The 
centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth  comes  on  the 
I2th  of  next  February,  The  question  of  Lin- 
coln memorials  is  one  that  has  naturally  been 
much  discussed.  In  this  issue  we  publish  an 
article  by  the  Hon.  James  T,  McCIeary,  of 
.Minnesota, advocating  as  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  to  Lincoln  a  magnificent  high\vay 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg,  to  be  called 
the  "  Lincoln  Road."  Mr.  McCleary's  pres- 
entation is  not  only  attractive,  but  at  once 
convincing  and  inspiring.  Mr.  McCIeary 
for  a  number  of  years  held  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Library, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  all  art 
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matters  under  Congressional  control.  Mr.  izations,  the  presence  of  which  would  have 
McCleary  was  sent  to  Europe  in  1905  to  se-  added  to  the  troubles,  since  white  rioters 
cure  information  and  ideas  for  the  Abraham  would  not  have  allowed  negro  troops  to  sub- 
Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  appointed  by  due  them  without  resistance  and  counter  at- 
act  of  Congress  to  make  report  on  a  suitable  tack.  Even  as  it  was,  the  white  soldiers  met 
national  memorial.  For  the  fourteen  years  with  considerable  resistance,  some  of  them 
from  March,  1893,  to  March,  1907,  Mr.  being  killed  and  many  injured.  UnoflEend- 
McClear>'  represented  the  Second  Minne-  ing  negroes  by  the  hundreds  were  driven 
sota  District  in  Congress.  He  was  beaten  in  from  their  homes  by  the  mob  and  treated 
the  last  election  by  his  Democratic  competi-  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  wickedness, 
tor,  but  has  been  renominated  and  expects  to  There  is  not  a  large  negro  population  in 
win  back  his  old  seat  this  year.  Meanwhile  Springfield,  the  number  being  probably  in  ex- 
he  is  serving  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-  cess  of  2000.  In  Southern  cities,  where  race 
General.  He  argues  that  his  proposed  Lin-  riots  have  occurred,  the  negro  population  has 
coin  memorial  would  make  demands  upon  been  very  large,  in  some  cases  almost  equal 
the  available  present  talent  of  our  country's  to  the  white.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to 
engineers,  architects,  sculptors,  and  landscape  judge,  this  Springfield  riot  was  far  more  in- 
artists,  while  also  affording  opportunity  for  excusable  than  that  which  caused  Atlanta 
generations  yet  to  conie  to  take  part  in  mak-  such  unfortunate  note.  It  is  not  well  to  de- 
ing  ever  more  worthy  this  particular  kind  of  nounce  what  one  does  not  understand.  ITie 
a  public  memorial.  intensity    and    persistence    of    this    riot    at 

Springfield  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  the 

Mob  Frenzy   Lincoln's  tomb  is  at  his  old  home  country,  and  it  is  incomprehensible.     Civil- 

at          in  Springfield,  111.,  where  an  im-  ization  is  a  precious   thing,  but  relapse  to 

prngfie  .    pj.ggg|yg  monument  stands,  with  savagery  is  easy,  and  the  maintenance  of  de- 

a  statue  of  the  martyred  President.    All  the  cency  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  struggled  for. 

newspapers  last  month  were  quoting  a  speech  There  are  many  indications  throughout  the 

made  by  Lincoln  in  Springfield  seventy-one  country  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness.     Governor 

years  ago  on  the  subject  of  mob  violence  and  Willson  in  Kentucky  is  contending  against 

its  menace  to  American  institutions.    Spring-  disorders  that  are  very  widespread. 

field  as  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has 

developed   from  a  straggling    village    to    a  The  Fleet     According  to  the  Auckland  cor- 

th riving  city  of  perhaps  40,000.    One  would  in  Australian  respondent  of  the  London  Times, 

expect  such  a  city,  which  has  developed  un-  **  *'^**      the    American    battleships,    "  by 

der  the  most   favorable    opportunities    and  all    report    and    demonstration,    arrived    at 

which  is  the  seat  of  government  of  one  of  our  Auckland   with   everj^thing   in   better   shape 

greatest  States,  to  set  an  example  in  all  the  than  when  they  started  from  San  Francisco." 

civic  virtues,  yet  there  was  precipitated  on  The  week  spent  at  the  New  Zealand  port  by 

the  night  of  August  13  a  riot  in  Springfield,  Rear-Admlral  Sperry*s  ships  was  filled  with 

which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  festivities  and  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  the 

and  the  massing  of  several   thousand   State  most  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  New 

troops,   was   not  completely   suppressed    for  Zealanders.     The  American  blue-jackets  re- 

about  a  week.    The  reports  have  it  that  the  ceived  hearty  praise  from   the  citizens  and 

rioting  began  with  the  attempt  to  punish  ne-  civic  authorities  for  their  orderly  behavior, 

groes  for  an  alleged  assault  by  a  negro  upon  and  when   the  ships  set  sail   for  their  four 

a  white  woman.     It  was  estimated  that  30,-  days'  run  to  Sydney  the  Auckland  correspond- 

(XX)  people  were  at  times  moving  about  the  ent  of  the  I^ndon  Telegraph  cabled  to  his 

streets  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  lawless  journal :  "  It  is  beyond    question    that    the 

and  infuriated  mob,  although  it  is  hard  to  be-  United  States  is  no  longer  a  western  but  a 

lieve   that  so  many  were  concerned.     The  cosmic  power.    America  is  now  a  force  in  the 

riots  resulted  in  the  injury'  of  a  great  number  world,  speaking  with  authoritative  accent  and 

of  people,  the  death  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  wielding  a  dominant  influence  such  as  ought 

and  the  destruction  of  a  good  deal  of  prop-  to  belong  to  her  vast  wealth,  prosperity,  and 

erty.     Governor  Deneen  acted  With  the  ut-  importance."   S5''dney  was  reached  on  August 

most  energy,  calling  out    more    and    more  20,  and  the  ships  received  an  uproarious  wel- 

State  troops,  until,  according  to  reports,  all  come.     On  August    27    they   left    for   Mel- 

the  militia  in  the  State  was  massed  at  Spring-  bourne.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the   fact 

field,  excepring  only  certain  colored  organ-  that  while  the  American  warships  were  pre- 
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paring  to  weigh  anchor  and  leave  Auckland 
for  Australia,  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans, 
liaving  reached  the  navy  age  limit  of  sixty- 
two  years,  was  retired  to  private  life,  after 
forty-eight  years  of  active  service. 

r*.  Ptiiii'Mi  Twelve  years  ago  the  Cana- 
Ctmpaign  dian  Liberal  party  was  borne 
into  victory  by  a  great  majority. 
With  no  interruption  since  that  time  the 
party  has  been  in  power  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Undoubt- 
edly a  great  deal  of  solid  progress  and 
achievement  has  marked  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Liberals,  but  there  have  been  also  many 
charges  of  extravagance,  political  corruption, 
and  laxity  in  governmental  methods.  Pro- 
vincial elections  since  1896  have  generally 
registered  a  diminished  Liberal  strength,  if 
not  a  decided  Conservative  victory.  In  1900 
the  general  election  in  Manitoba  resulted  in 
a  victory  of  the  Roblin  Conservative  govern- 
ment, which  still  administers  the  province. 
Three  years  later  British  Columbia  elected 
a  Conservative  ministry  under  Mr.  McBride,- 
who  was  returned  with  an  increased  major- 
ity in  1905.  That  same  year  occurred  the 
election  in  Ontario,   and  the  Ross  Liberal 


government  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Whit- 
ney administration,  which  in  June  last  was 
endorsed  at  the  polls.  In  New  Brunswick 
in  1907  the  Conservative  party,  under 
Mr.  Hazen,  was  victorious.  The  first  gen- 
eral election  in  the  new  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan (two  years  ago)  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberals  under  the  leadership  of 
the  present  Premier,  Walter  Scott,  which 
last  month  was  sustained  at  the  polls  by  a 
narrow  majority.  In  general,  it  would 
seem  to  an  American  observer  that  the 
chances  for  a  Conservative  victory  through- 
out the  Dominion  at  the  next  election  are 
very  good.  It  is  believed  that  Parliament 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  early  fall  and  the 
general  election  set  for  October. 

Q(^,  Meanwhile,  the  entire  Dominion 
HapjHningi  has  felt  the  affliction  sustained 
by  the  sufJerers  from  fire  in 
British  Columbia  during  early  August.  Six 
towns,  including  Femie,  one  of  the  growing 
cities  of  the  province,  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires,  which  could  not  be 
controlled  until  $20,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  also,  the  facts  that  the  Quebec  bridge 
over  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  fell  last  au- 
tumn, carrying  with  it  to  death  more  than 
eighty  workmen,  will  be  rebuilt  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  and  supervision,  and  that 
the  American  State  Department  and  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  have  agreed  to  a  continua- 
tion for  another  year  of  the  present  modus 
viviitdi  governing  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
ies and  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in 
those  waters.  A  strike  of  train  hands  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  during  the  early 
days  of  August  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions, and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  had 
not  been  completely  settled. 

Canada  is  probably  the  < 
try  in  the  world  in  v 
iMtoraam  ^^^^  strong,  virile  races  as  the 
English  and  French  could  celebrate  historic 
events  which  included  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty from  one  to  the  other  in  such  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  with  such  unanimity  of 
loyalty  to  the  new  nation  which  has  grown 
up  from  the  cfiforts  of  both.  The  tercen- 
tenary celebrations  in  Quebec  during  July 
and  August,  however,  did  not  commemorate 
the  English  victory  over  the  French  in  1 759 ; 
they  did  glorify  the  century  and  a  half  of 
French  accomplishment  in  the  New  World. 
For  a  fortnight  the  old  city  was  filled  widi 
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soldiery  and  banners,  with  illumination  and  fredo  Zayas  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
pageantry,  celebrating  the  century  and  a  half  latter,  who  led  the  Zayista  faction  of  the 
of  French  history  from  Champlain  to  Mont-  Liberal  party  in  the  recent  elections,  has 
calm.  The  pageants  revived  the  principal  withdrawn  from  the  race  for  the  presidential 
dramatic  moments  of  the  national  history  nomination,  but  the  Conservatives  believe 
and  recalled  the  great  deeds  of  Cartier,  that  by  nominating  him  for  Vice-President 
Champlain,  Laval,  Frontenac,  Montcalm,  they  will  win  over  many  Liberal  votes.  The 
and  Levis.  The  Canadian  youth  and  their  victorious  Conservative  party  of  1908  is  very 
elders  who  witnessed  the  pageants  could  not  little  different  from  the  old  Moderate  party, 
fail  to  be  impressed  and  stimulated  and  to  which,  headed  by  President  Palma,  was  over- 
have  their  patriotism  quickened  as  the  great  thrown  by  the  Liberals  in  1906,  bringing  on 
events  of  their  country's  life-story  were  re-  the  American  intervention.  The  old  leaders 
enacted  before  their  eyes,  on  the  very  spots  and  the  old  spirit  of  this  party,  however,  have 
where  they  actually  occurred.  Vice-Presi-  disappeared.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Con- 
dent  Fairbanks,  who  represented  the  United  servative  triumph  will  delay  or  render  diffi- 
States;  declared  it  the  most  interesting  event  cult  the  execution  of  the  promise  by  the 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this  United  States  Government  to  withdraw  in 
continent.  The  good  taste  and  tact  of  the  February  next  all  United  States  forces  from 
British  authorities,  from  his  Excellency  the  Cuba.  That  the  elections  putting  into  office 
Governor-General  down  to  the  red-coated,  several  thousand  men  and  ostensibly  register- 
white-helmeted  soldier  who  patiently  repre-  ing  the  will  of  3,cxx>,cxx>  people  passed  oflF 
sented  British  law  and  order  throughout  the  with  such  tranquillity  as  no  other  election  in 
fete  days,  were  universally  commended.  The  Cuban  history  has  known  is  due  in  large 
climax  to  the  fetes  was  a  dramatic  one.  At  measure  to  Col.  Enoch  Crowder,  who  ufider- 
the  close  of  the  pageant  given  especially  for  stands  election  difficulties  and  methods  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and  Cuba  better  perhaps  than  the  Cubans  theni- 
Montcalm  marched  across  the  Plains  of  selves.  In  the  provisional  government  he  is 
Abraham,  and  the  living  descendant  of  the  the  supervisor  of  the  departments  of  State 
British  general  deposited  a  wreath  inscribed  and  Justice,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Corn- 
to  the  memory  of  Montcalm.  Then  the  liv-  mission,  and  head  of  the  election  board, 
ing  descendant  of  the  French  general  de- 
posited another  wreath  inscribed  to  the  honor  ^^^^  ^^^  Cuba's  island  neighbor,  Porto 
of  Wolfe.  This,  in  the  presence  of  the  heir  Cotombia!  Rico,  has  been  celebrating  its 
to  the  British  crown  and  of  the  loyal  ""^  ^''**'"*  four-hundredth  birthday.  On 
Canadian,  French-speaking  and  English-  August  12,  four  centuries  ago,  the  island 
speaking,  spectators,  acknowledging  British  was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  re- 
sovereignty,  but  at  the  same  time  paying  trib-  mains  of  the  old  explorer,  which  have  up  to 
ute  to  the  historic  glories  of  the  French  name,  the  present  reposed  in  the  church  of  San 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Jose  at  San  Juan,  were  transferred  on  the 

anniversary    day    to   the   cathedral,    accom- 

y.^^        The  results  of  the  provincial  and  panied  by  an  impressive  procession  of  civic 

Elections     municipal   elections  in   Cuba  on  and  military  bodies.     Governor  Post,  who 

in  Cuba,      ^ugust   I    have  been  a  surprise  has  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 

not  only  to  the  outside  world  but  to  the  Cu-  vacation,  announces  that  on  August  I2  also 

bans  themselves.    The  returns  show  that  out  the  church-property  question,  which  has  oc- 

of   some    420,000   registered   electors   about  cupied  the  government  and  the  church  au- 

260,000  cast  votes,  the  Conservative  candi-  thorities  for  a  considerable  time,  has  finally 

dates    receiving    104,000,    the    Miguelistas  been   adjusted   in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 

93,000,  and  the  Zayistas  61,000.    The  prov-  both.     Two  other  important  pieces  of  news 

inces  of  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  and  Pinar  came  from  Latin-American  countries  on  the 

del  Rio  elected  Conservative  governors  and  same    day.       The     National    Assembly    of 

provincial  councils,  which  will  give  the  Con-  Colombia,  sitting  at  Bogota,  passed  the  law 

servatives,  it  is  now  believed,  the  preponder-  redistricting  the  country,  dividing  it  for  ad- 

ance  of  power  in  the  presidential  elecdont  of  ministration  purposes  into  thirty-two  depart- 

Efecember  over  both  Liberal  factions.    The  ments.     The  second  item  of  interest  comes 

Conservative  program  as  now  outlined  calls  from  Rio  Janeiro.    It  is  the  summary  of  the 

for  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Mario  Meno-  report  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  of 

cal  for  the  Presidency,  with  ex-Senator  Al-  the  first  year  of  coffee  valorization.     It  will 
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be  remembered  that  just  a  year  ago  the  gov-  cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  since  it 

ernment  of  Brazil  put  into  execution  a  plan  **  involves  a  question  of  sovereignty  and  na- 

for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  for  tional  honor."    Holland  is  the  fourth  power 

raw  coffee  by  buying  up  and  storing  the  sur-  which  during  the  past  few  years  has  severed 

plus  production.     The  net  result  of  the  fig-  all   friendly   relations  with   Venezuela,  our 

ures  and  data  published  last  month  is  that  own  legation  and  consulate  having  been  closed 

the  measure  has  achieved  an  actual,  though  on  June  23.    President  Castro  has  refused  to 

small,  financial  success.  permit    the    remaining    diplomats    to    take 

charge  of  the  affairs  of  those  countries  not 

Castro* 8  ^^  ^^^  ^^^?>  and  acrimonious  dis-  represented,  and  those  who  remain  are  at  a 
Dii^utewith  putes  with  the  United  States,  great  disadvantage  themselves,  owing  to  the 
England,  France,  and  Italy  fact  that  the  as  yet  unsettled  dispute  with 
President  Castro  has  added  an  even  more  the  French  Cable  Company  and  the  isolation 
bitter  one  with  Holland.  The  quarrel  with  of  the  island  of  Curasao  have  destroyed  the 
the  Dutch  really  began  some  months  ago,  chance  of  even  **  getting  cablegrams  out  by 
when  the  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in  La  mail  "  from  Venezuela.  A  conference  be- 
Guayra,  the  port  of  the  Venezuelan  capital,  tween  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
President  Castro  obstinately  refused  to  admit  lands,  Mr.  J.  R.  D.  M.  van  Swinderen,  and 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  although  the  re-  the  American  Minister  at  the  Dutch  capital, 
port  was  signed  by  his  own  physician.  When  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Beaupre,  as  to  the  attitude 
Mr.  J.  H.  de  Reus,  the  Dutch  Minister  at  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
Caracas,  reported  the  existence  of  the  plague  of  radical  action  on  the  part  of  Holland,  was 
to  his  government,  Curasao,  the  Dutch  col-  the  significant  feature  of  the  Dutch- Venez- 
ony  in  the  West  Indies,  immediately  estab-  uelan  dispute  last  month, 
lished  a  quarantine  against  Venezuelan  ports. 

This  angered  Senor  Castro,  and  in  reprisal  Potit/oa  When  the  British  Parliament 
he  put  an  embargo  on  all  commerce  with  //»  "  rose  *'  for  the  summer  vacation 
Curac^ao,  also  lodgirg  charges  of  smuggling  **"  '^  ""'  (on  August  i)  it  was  generally 
and  filibustering  against  the  Dutch  in  a  let-  considered  that  its  record  of  accomplishment 
tcr  to  Mr.  Reus,  which  was  overbearing  and  registered  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
insulting  In  tone.  The  embargo  on  Venez-  has  come  to  be  known  in  England  as  "  the 
uelan-Curagao  commerce  was  a  severe  blow  man  who  makes  good."  The  passage  of  the 
to  the  Dutch  colony,  because  a  great  deal  of  Old-Age  Pension  bill  (the  terms  of  which 
business  is  carried  on  on  the  island  necessi-  are* set  forth  in  detail  on  another  page  of  this 
tating  transshipment  of  goods  to  Venezuela,  Review  this  month)  was  a  real  triumph  for 
After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between  the  Commons  against  the  Lords.  To  have 
the  Dutch  and  Venezuelan  foreign  offices  rejected  the  measure,  which  was  immensely 
President  Castro  made  his  most  radical  move  popular  throughout  the  country,  would  have 
of  arbitrarily  ordering  the  Minister  of  the  placed  the  upper  house  in  the  attitude  of  op- 
Netherlands  to  leave  the  country.  There-  posing  deliberately  and  radically  the  will  of 
upon  the  Venezuelan  Consul  was  driven  the  people.  It  would,  moreover,  have  been 
from  Willemstad,  the  capital  of  Cura<;ao,  an  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
after  a  demonstration  by  an  angry  mob,  and  Commons  to  originate  and  carry  through 
the  merchants  of  the  island  refused  to  buy  measures  of  finance.  Therefore,  when  (on 
any  Venezuelan  goods.  The  withdrawal  of  July  31),  after  having  rejected  the  amend- 
the  exequaturs  of  all  Dutch  consuls  in  Venez-  mcnts  of  the  Lords,  the  Commons  returned 
uela,  which  is  equivalent  to  expulsion,  and  the  pension  bill  to  the  upper  house,  the  lat- 
the  dispatch  of  several  Dutch  warships  to  ter  protested  against  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
the  Caribbean,  had  brought  the  dispute  to  mons  and  refused  to  accept  the  rejection  as  a 
an  acute  stage  by  the  middle  of  last  month.  precedent,  but  did  not  insist  upon  the  amend- 
ments,  thereby  averting  what   might   have 

Will  the      Meanwhile,  for  several  months  no  been  a  crisis.    The  Irish  Universities  bill,  a 

Dutch  Act    steamers  have  been  permitted  to  useful     piece     of     constructive     legislation 

Radically?    ^^^^^  Venezuelan   ports  if  they  fathered  by  Secretary  Birrell,  was  passed  in 

have  cleared  from  Curasao,  a  condition  of  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority  during  the 

affairs  which  virtually  means  the  ruin  of  the  last  hours  of  the  session.    The  Commons  will 

island.     The  authorities  at  The  Hague  re-  reassemble  again  on  October  12  and,  accord- 

^ard  the  trouble  with  Venezuela  as  one  that  ing  to  the  program,  at  once  enter  upon  a  con- 
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sidcration  o(  the  Premier's  licensing  bill.  A 
number  of  by-elcctions  during  the  summer, 
notably  the  one  in  the  Shoreditch  division  of 
London,  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  last  month  of  Sir  William  Randal 
Cremer,  the  founder  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  showed  Unionist  victories  or  re- 
duced Liberal  majorities.  These  by-elections 
have  already  encouraged  the  Lords  to 'renew 
their  battle  against  the  Commons  upon  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament.  The  meeting 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  and  Lambeth  confer- 
ences in  London,  and  the  visits  of  King  Ed- 
ward to  Marienbad  and  IschI,  where  he  met 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,  were 
other  events  of  interest  and  significance. 

Lori  Cromrr  "^^"^  unusually  significant  utter- 
PreHMt  ances  on  world  politics  by  cmi- 
"'■  nent  Englishmen  marked  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Commenting  on  the  passage  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Old-Age  Pension 
bill,  —  which  Lord  Rosebery  characterized 
as  "  dealing  a  blow  to  the  empire  and  en- 
cumbering its  finances  to  a  degree  of  which 
no  living  man  can  see  the  limit," — Lord 
Cromer,  the  eminent  ex-British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  Egypt,  predicted  a  general  European 
war  in  the  near  future.  The  entire  world 
was  startled  by  his  speech,  which  called  upon 
the  government  to  make  provision  "  betimes 
for  a  European  conflict  which  may  not  im- 
probably be  forced  on  us  before  many  years 
have  elapsed."  Conceding  that  in  order  to 
justify  his  opinion  "  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
impugn  the  good  faith  of  those  high  authori- 
ties abroad  who  constantly  reiterate  their 
peaceful  intentions,"  he  nevertheless  con- 
tended : 

We  are  living  in  limes  when  the  influence  of 
iiiUividuals,  however  highly  placed,  is  limited. 
When  nationaJ  interests  are  involved  and  race 
passion  is  excited  there  is  always  a  risk,  and 
more  than  a  risk,  that  a  collision  between  rival 
nations  will  take  place,  however  pacific  the  in- 
tentions of  their  rulers.  Let  me  add  that  if,  as 
1  heheve  will  be  the  case,  the  enactment  of 
rhis  law  Ithe  Old  Age  Pension  law]  imperils 
the  cause  of  free  trade,  the  chances  of  a  collision 
will  be  materially  increased. 

Lord  Cromer's  words  are  taken 
^g'mant^to  refer  to  alleged  war  prepara- 
■■iniatiaii."  ^j^^^  ^  Germany  in  connection 
with  revolutionary  developments  in  Turkey. 
His  speech  produced  a  profound  effect 
throughout  the  continent  and  undoubtedly 
was  the  cause  of  a  careful  official  declaration 
made  a  few  days  later  by  Sir  Edward  Grej-, 


(In  fhorHB)  X  "  Slip- 
Boon*  r  do  you  tbink 
thej  ttoe  up  above 


Frum  Jugend  (Muntcli]. 

Foreign  Secretary.  In  the  course  of  this 
address  the  Minister  deplored  the  tendency 
of  a  certain  section  of  opinion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  to  represent  that  "  the  for- 
mer's policy  is  directed  toward  the  isolation 
of  the  latter."  The  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ments between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had 
simply  removed  long-standing  causes  of  fric- 
tion between  these  nations,  but,  asked  Sir 
Edward,  "surely  Germany's  policy  cannot 
depend  upon  provoking  or  maintaining  en- 
mity between  other  powers."  "  It  is  not 
our  object  to  isolate  any  power  whatsoever." 
After  all,  when  the  isolation  of  Germany  is 
spfiken  of  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ger- 
many has  two  allies.  We  have  never  begrudged 
that  alliance,  never  considered  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  ns,  and  if  we  have  made  agree- 
ments with  France  and  Russia,  which  agree- 
ments, hv  the  way,  are  public  to  the  world,  while 
Ihosc  of'the  Triple  Alliance  are  not,  there  is  as 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  object  or  mo- 
live  of  these  agreements  was  isolation  or  un- 
friendly action  toward  any  other  power  as  that 
^uch  was  the  motive  of  Germany's  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Italy. 

m-'XiBBiu'  Whatever  merit  or  cause  there 
Honai-ji  «r;i« "  may  have  been  in  the  original 
In  Pant,  ^f^w^^  ^f  compositors  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  July,  which  was  afterward 
augmented,  on  command  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labor,  by  a  strike  of  the 
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baliers  and  cab-drivers  of  the  French  capital, 
it  is  evident  that  the  labor  leaders  made  a  tac- 
tical mistake  in  the  rioting  at  Vigneux  and  in 
the  attempts  (first)  to  identify  the  movement 
with  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialists  and 
Anarchists,  and  (second)  to  "organize"  all 
the  government  employees,  both  civil  and 
military,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  a  "  uni- 
versal strike  which  should  paralyze  all  the 
functions  and  powers  of  government."  Only 
25,000  men  out  of  the  expected  150,000 
went  out  in  the  capital,  and  the  provinces 
were  generally  quiet.  Premier  Clemenceaii, 
who  has  had  this  problem  to  face  before, 
proceeded  with  patience  and  firmness,  pub- 
licly contending  that  such  proceedings  are 
not  "  industrial  or  social  movements  for  the 
relief  of  grievances,  but  simply  political  trea- 
son against  the  state,"  He  vigorously  ap- 
plied the  military  and  police  powers  of  the 
government  to  restore  order.  One  of  the 
first  movements  in  this  direction  was  the 
arrest  of  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbance, including  "  Citizen  "  Griftuelhes, 
general  secretary  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor.  The  French  Republic  is  already  such 
a  highly  organized,  highly  socialized  state 
that  a  general  movement  of  this  sort  would 
seem  to  lack  the  reason  and  plausibility  that 
might  be  alleged  in  other  countries.  More- 
over, popular  opinion  is  undoubtedly  with 
the  ministry. 


HanBtmnaim  Russian  statesmen  and  journals 
(»•  Russian  are  commenting  upon  the  recent 
CmBin.  ^,— ^  ^£  President  Fallieres  of 
France  to  the  Czar  at  Reval  as  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  occurrence  t"  the  empire  at  this 


n 
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time.  They  point  to  it  as  an  evidence  that 
the  republic,  and  particularly  the  French 
bankers,  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  Russian  state  is  reac- 
tionary and  insolvent.  President  Fallieres 
left  Reval  on  July  38,  after  a  hearty,  cordial 
reception  by  the  imperial  family,  for  a  Irng- 
projected  visit  to  the  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  royal  families.  Two  significant 
but  not  much  discussed  evidences  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  third  Duma  inconspicuously 
reported  in  the  journals  of  the  world  last 
month  were  the  establishment  of  land  banks 
in  every  province  throughout  the  empire,  by 
means  of  which  the  peasant  and  small  farmer 
are  enabled  to  buy  the  inherited  lands  of  the 
nobles  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  retirement,  by  order  of  the 
Czar,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nich- 
olaievich,  brother  of  the  monarch,  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  for  National  De- 
fense. In  its  petition  for  his  removal  the 
Duma  declared  that  the  nation  demanded  the 
retirement  of  all  grand  ducal  officials,  since 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  birth  they  arc 
not  amenable  to  ordinary  discipline.  The 
Finnish  Diet  was  opened  at  Helsingfors  on 
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August  I,  and  Judge  Svinhufvud,  leader  of 
the  Young  Finn  party,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. In  its  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  the  Diet  insisted  on  "  the  separate  ad- 
ministration of  Finland,  together  with  inde- 
pendent supervision  and  direct  report  upon 
matters  of  finance  to  the  monarch,"  this 
constituting  "  the  cornerstone  of  the   legal 

,,  „  Whether  or  not  Sultan  Abdul 
**r^i5l'°?'"  ^^''''''  '^-  ^^  revived  the  "  sus- 
'  pended  "  Turkish  constitution  of 
1 876  or  has  promulgated  an  entirely  new  ont, 
the  momentous  fact,  destined  to  have  the 
most  far-reaching  consequences  in  eastern 
Europe,  is  that  the  Turkish  monarch  has  pro- 
fessedly relinquished  some  of  those  despotic 
privileges  which  have  been  the  prerogatives 
of  Turkish  Sultans  from  time  immemorial.  ' 
It  had  been  well  known  in  political  circles 
in  Europe  for  several  years  that  the  radical 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  who  form  the  closely  | 
organized  political  party  known  as  the  Young 
Turks,  had  been  conducting  a  propaganda  in 
the  army  and  throughout  the  chronically  dis-       (in  tho  drawing  ot  thi>.  ihe  only  portrait  nude 

affected  portions  of  the  empire.      The  news,     "'   tlie   Sultan   of  Turkey   since  he  was  s   bmrdleiB 

however,  that  on  July  24  the  Sultan  had  pub-  '"'""''  *•■"■  ""'"*'■  Dayniport  risked  hia  own  perMnai 

lished  in  Constantinople  an   irade  ordering    "^^li, ',""  Jf™     "^    ""    '".T""''""'-     ^'""""^ 
L  LI        I         u       L         c  1        .•        '•  ■       "»'<'"™  "J  "Pi™  who  repeatedly  aearcbed  big  bag- 

the  assembly  of  a  chamber  of  deputies,       m    g.ge  u>t  the  predoua  sketch,  he  finally  aucceedea  In 
bdhikbIIhb  It  out  ot  the  country  In  a  bale  o(  hay.) 
From  the  Woman't  Home  OompaMon. 

tKXordance  with  the  constitution  suspended 
in  1878,"  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the 
civilized  world.  The  dramatic  rapiditv  with 
which  Abdul  Hamid  renounced  his  autocratic 
privileges  and  granted  a  constitution  is  proof 
first  of  all  of  the  peril  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. The  immediately  impelling  force  was 
the  disaffection  of  the  army,  the  prop  of  all 
despotic  thrones.  Always  underpaid  and 
neglected,  the  Turkish  army  is  particularly 
destitute  at  the  present  moment.  Early  in 
July  the  garrison  at  Monastir,  a  small  city 
in  Macedonia,  mutinied,  and  after  looting  the 
town  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  regular 
Turkish  troops  at  Salonika  and  Smyrna  re- 
fused to  crush  the  rebellion  and  shot  sev- 
eral palace  officials  sent  to  investigate.  These 
ei'cnts  evidently  forced  the  hands  of  the 
Young  Turks  and  precipitated  the  crisis. 
The  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party,  who 
has  been  acting  under  various  aliases,  but 
most  frequently  known  as  Major  Niazier, 
telegraphed  direct  to  the  Sultan:  "  Proclaim 
a  constitution  at  once  or  I  march  on  Con- 
stantinople with  300,000  men." 
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^  This  was  the  first  intimation  that 
Tarkith  thc  Sultan  had  of  the  truth.  He 
C«rt«««*,.  hesitated,  and  consulted  with  his 
viziers,  but  when  a  second  telegraphic  dis- 
patch announced  to  him  that  the  garrison  of 
Salonika  had  proclaimed  a  constitution,  omit- 
ting even  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  Sultan 
yielded.  To  the  ministers  who  wished  to 
temporize  further  he  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared: "  No!  I  gave  this  constitution  orig- 
inally and  I  have  published  it  each  year  in  the 
official  almanac.  I  will  order  the  e!i 
at  once  on  the  constitution  as  it  stands." 
This  document  of  thirty  years  ago,  which 
was  never  abolished,  hut  only  "  suspended  " 
after  the  war  with  Russia,  vested  the  power 
of  government  in  the  Sultan  and  a  Parlia- 
ment of  two  chambers,  with  a  ministry  re- 
sponsible to  the  lower  (elected)  house  The 
provisions  of  this  constitution  have  been  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(i)  The  Ottoman  Empire  indivisible;  (2)  the 
Sultan  Caliph  of  all  Ottomans:  (3)  his  prero- 
gatives those  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  West;  (4) 
liberty  of  the  subject  inviolable:  (5}  Islam  the 
religion  of  the  stale,  but  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion or  theocratic  character;  (6)  free  exercise 
of  public  worship  tor  all  creeds;  (?)  liberty  of 
the  press  and  education ;  (8)  primary  education 
compulsory;  (9)  no  religious  tests  for  offices; 
( 10)  no  government  interference  with  the 
judges;  (11)  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  one 
member  for  every  200,000  of  the  population ; 
elections  every  four  years;  (12)  a  Senate,  with 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the  Sultan, 

p,^  ,^j  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed 
&|«(u»      of   Abdul   Hamid's  sincerity   in 

"""'  this  matter,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
last  month  the  monarch  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  that  an 
entirely  new  cabinet  has  been  appointed,  elec- 
tions ordered  immediately,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  on  November  i. 
Thc  Turkish  capital  received  the  news  with 
impressive  manifestations  of  joy,  which  were 
repeated  throughout  the  empire.  Crowds 
headed  by  bands  and  banners  thronged  the 
streets,  cheering  the  Sultan  and  the  constitu- 
tion. Observers  of  the  dramatic  events 
throughout  thc  empire  during  late  July  and 
early  August  point  out  as  most  interesting 
and  significant  the  part  played  by  the  women. 
Thc  correspondent  of  the  London  Exprai 
declares  that  many  women  appeared  in  the 
revolutionary  processions  in  Macedonia,  sev- 
eral of  them  unveiled  and  carrying  banners. 
Despite  the  age-long  prejudice  of  Moham- 
medans against  such  an  act,  these  women  were 
greeted  with  applause  by  the  spectators,  many 


(The  Bamlilleh  TalBM,  In  ConstBntlDople,  wh»rp 
the  SultBD  resorts  eret?  Frlds;  tor  tbe  ceremon)'  ot 
the  "  Setanillk."  or  weekly  prayers.) 

men  kissing  their  hands  and  saluting  the.n 
as  liberators  of  their  country.  At  Constan- 
tinople thc  event  was  signalized  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  reactionary  court  and  army 
officials  and  thc  recall  of  most  of  the  Turkish 
representatives  abroad,  their  places  being 
filled  by  men  of  more  liberal  views  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  program  of  the  Young 
Turks.  Just  what  this  program  is  is  not 
clear  as  yet.  The  Young  Turks  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  the  friends  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  as  opposed  to  foreign  "  med- 
dling." It  is  reported, — and  denied, — that 
they  will  depose  Abdul  Hamid  and  seat  his 
brother.  Those  European  powers,- — particu- 
larly Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain, — which  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  Macedonian  problem,  an 
watching  the  progress  of  events  at  Constanti- 
nople closely.  Great  Britain's  Interest  is  not 
unmixed  ^th  anxiety  and  apprehension  as 
to  the  possible  effect  of  this  modernization 
of  Turkey  upon  her  millions  of  Moham- 
medan subjects  throughout  the  world,  who 
look  toward  the  Turkish  Sultan  as  the 
Caliph,  thc  revered  head  of  their  religion. 
The  European  chancelleries  have  assumed 
that,  in  any  event,  a  return  of  the  old  regime 
in  Turkey  is  out  of  thc  question,  and  Austria 
has  proceeded  on  this  assumption  to  the  ex- 
tent of  withdrawing  her  officers  who  htrr 
shared  in  the  joint  command  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie  in  Macedonia.  It  is  expected 
that  the  other  powers  will  follow  Austria. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-AHERICAN. 

July  22.— By  unanimous  opinion,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, at  Chicago,  reverses  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Government  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  which  the  latter  was  fined  $2^00,- 
000  by  Judge  Landis  in  the  District  Court. 

July  23.— President  Roosevelt  directs  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  retrial  of  the  case  of  the 
Government  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

July  24, — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  is- 
sues a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  he  will 
accept  the  renomination  for  the  governorship 
if  such  renomination  is  desired  by  the  Repnb- 

..'ly 

proposition  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  State  prohibition  is  defeated Chair- 
man Hitchcock,  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, holds  a  conference  with  Republican  lead- 
ers of  eight  States  at  Chicago Norman  E. 

Mack,  of  Buflralo,  N.  Y.,  is  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  10  have 
charge  of  the  campaign;.  Governor  Haskell,  of 
Oklahoma,  is  selected  as  treasurer The  Na- 
tional Currency  Commission  adjourns  its  ses- 
sion at  Narragansett  Pier,  after  naming  two 
committees,  which  will  report  to  thi  '  " 
mission  on  November  10. 

July  27.— William  H.  Taft  addresses  the  Ohio 
Stale  Central  and  Executive  Republican  com- 
mittees at  Cincinnati.... The  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Independence  party  meets  at  Chicago, 
with  W.  R.  Hearst  as  temporary  chairman. 

July  28.— William  H.  Tafl  formally  accepts 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft,  in 
Cincinnati. ..  .The  National  Convention  of  the 
Independence  party,  at  Chicago,  nominates 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  for 
Vice-President  (see  page  307). 


'August  I.— Attorney- General  Bonaparte  de- 
cides that  Oklahoma's  guarantee- fund  plan  can- 
not legally  be  applied  to  national  banks. 

August  4. — In  the  Kansas  Republican  prima- 
ries Joseph  L.  Bristow  defeats  Senator  Chester 
I.  Long  tor  the  United  States  Senatorship,  and 

W.  R.  Stubbs  is  nominated  for  Governor In 

the  Republican  primaries  in  Missouri,  Attorney- 
General  Herbert  S.  Hadley  is  named  for  Gover- 
nor, and  in  the  Democratic  primaries   William 

S.  Cowherd  receive,'!  a  pluralitv  of  the  votes 

In  the  Oklahoma  primaries  United  States  Sena- 
tor Thomas  P.  Gore  (Dem.)  and  Dennis  T. 
Flynn  (Rep.)  are  nominated  without  opposition 
for  tht  Senatorahip. 


August  5. — W.  J.  Bryan  issues  a  general  ap- 
peal to  Democrats  for  campaign  funds. 

August  6.— William  H,  Taft  addresses  the 
Virginia  Bar  Association  at  Hot  Springs,  sav- 
ing his  views  on  the  law's  delay  and  suggesting 
certain  reforms. 

August  7. — Chairman  Mack  opens  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
at  Chicago. 

August  8. — In  the  Illinois  '  Republican  pri- 
maries United  Slates  Senator  Albert  J.  Hop- 
kins is  endorsed  for  the  Senatorship  and  Gover- 
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nor  Charles  S.  Deneen  is  renominated ;  in  the 
Democratic  primaries,  Lawrence  B.  Stringer  is 
endorsed  for  the  Senatorship  and  Adlai  E.  Ste- 
venson is  nominated  for  Governor ....  Elmer 
Dover  resigns  the  secretaryship  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  is  succeeded  by 
William  Hayward.  ...Eugene  V,  Debs,  the  So- 
cialist candidate  for  President,  challenges  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  debate  the  question  of  the  an ti-in junc- 
tion plank  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
August  12. — W.  J.  Bryan  is  officially  informed 
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of    his    nomination    to    the    Presidency    by    the        August  6. — Another  cabinet  is  formed  in  Tur- 

Democratic  party  and  delivers  a  speech  of  ac-  key. 

ceptance.  August  9. — Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  relieves 

August  18. — ^James  S.  Sherman  receives  ofli-  Grand   Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaieyich    from  the 

cial  notification  of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-  presidency  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense. 

Presidency  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y E.  W.        August  13. — Alfredo  Zayas  withdraws  as  the 

Chafin,   Presidential  candidate  for  the   Prohibi-  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Cuba, 
tion  party,  is  formally  informed  of  his  nomina-        August  16.— As  a  part  of  the  new  government 

tion  at  Chicago  (see  page  301).  program  in  Turkey  it  is  announced  that  all  laws 

August  19. — Minnesota  Democrats  unanimous-  not   compatible   with   the  new    regime   will   be 

ly  renominate  Gov.  John  A.  Johnson.  amended,  and  that  the  army,  navy,  and  all  gov- 
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crnment  departments  will  be  reorganized. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


July  23. — A   committee   of  the    Young   Turk  t  1     ^.      1^             •               *                    _x   1   ^ 

party  send  a  memorandum  to  the  representative  ,   J"^l.,i'7"i^?'%^"  msurgents  are   reported  to 

of  the   Sultan   setting  forth  the  party's  wishes  have  killed  fifty  Japanese  troops  on  the  Russian 

and  stating  that  if  the  demands  are  not  com-  oniier. 

plied  with  a   Parliament  will  be  established  at  July  22.— President  Castro  of  Venezuela  ex- 

Monastir....The  South   Australian   Parliament  Pels  M.   de  Reus,  the  Minister  of  the  Nether- 

is  opened The  British  Government  appoints  lands  at  Caracas. 

a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  July  24. — President  Fallieres  of  France  is 
nation's  meat  supply  with  particular  reference  received  by  the  King  of  Sweden An  agree- 
to  the  methods  of  the  Beef  Trust.  ment  is   reached  extending  the   present  modus 

July  24.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  proclaims  the  ^^'i^cndi  regarding  the   rights   of  Americans   in 

restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1876  and  orders  Newfoundland  waters  pending  a  settlement  by 

an  immediate  election  of  members  of  a  Cham-  ^^e  Hague  Tribunal. 

ber  of  Deputies  in  accordance  with  the  demands  July    25. — The    Dutch    Government    sends    a 

made  by  the  Young  Turk  party.  cruiser   for    Minister   de   Reus,   expelled    from 

July  25.— The  Irish  University  bill,  establish-  Venezuela  by  President  Castro, 

ing  two  universities  in  Ireland,  passes  the  Brit-  July  27. — The  Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland  is  or- 

ish  House  of  Commons A  crowd,  estimated  dered  from  Willemstad  to  Venezuela  to  protect 

at  100,000,  gathers  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for    the  interests  of  citizens  of  Holland President 

a  demonstration   in   favor  of  the  government's  Fallieres  of  France  is  received  by  Czar  Nicholas 

Licensing  bill.  of  Russia Mexico  orders  the  deportation  of 

July  26.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  a  re-  600  Chinamen  who  recently  arrived  at   Salina 

script  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  people  for  Cruz. 

the    Parliament    and    the    crown Honduran  July  28.— It  is  announced  that  a  complete  un- 

Govemment  troops  recapture  the  town  of  Cho-  derstanding  has  been  reached  between  France 

luteca,  practically  ending  the  revolution.  and  Russia  on  all  questions  in  ^hich  the  two 

July  28.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  takes  the  oath    countries  are  interested President  Pardo  of 

of  allegiance  to  the  constitution The  British  Peru  announces  that  the  dispute  over  the  bound- 
House  of  Lords  carries  the  amendment  to  the  ary  with  Bolivia  will  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 

Old-Age  Pension  bill,  which  limits  its  operation    tion Information  is  received  at  Washington 

to  seven  years,  despite  the  warning  that  the  ac-  that  President  Davila  of  Honduras  has  canceled 

tion   infringes   the  privileges  of  the   House  of  the  exequaturs  of  the  consular  representatives  of 

Commons  (see  page  345) The  Peruvian  Con-  the  various  governments  at  Ceiba. 

gress  is  opened.  July    29. — A    boycott    is    started    among    the 

July  29.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  a  call  Dutch  residents  of  Willemstad  against  a  Venez- 

for  the  first  Parliament  to  meet  on  November  i.  uelan  schooner. 

A    bill    is    introduced    in    the    Portuguese  July  30.— A  Dutch  battleship  is  ordered  to  be 

Chamber  of  Deputies  to  expel  the  religious  or-  made  ready  for  sailing  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  in 

ders  from  the  kingdom.  view   of  the   feeling  developed   against   Venez- 

Julv  31.— The  British  House  of  Lords  passes    uela Sir   Gerard   Lowther,   the   new   British 

the  Old-Age  Pension  hill  in  a  form  accepted  by  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  warmly  received  by 

the    House    of    Commons,    which    rejects    the    Liberal   Turks  at  Constantinople The  peace 

amendments  of  the  Lords.  congress  in  London  takes  action  urging  the  ar- 

August   I.— The   British  Parliament  adjourns  rest  of  armaments  by  the  nations, 

until  October  10.  the  royal  assent  having  been  July  31.— Venezuela  sends  a  iTote  to  the  Neth- 

given  to  159  new  acts  of  Parliament,  including  erlands   setting   forth   alleged   "insults  and   in- 

the    Old- Age     Pension    bill.... In     the    Cuban  juries"  to  which  the  former  country  has  been 

municipal  and  provincial  elections  the  Conserva-  subjected, 

tives  are  generally  successful.  August    i. — President    Castro    of    Venezuela, 

August    2.— A    new    Turkish    cabinet   is    an-  demanding  an  apology  from  Holland  for  alleged 

nounced.  insults,   withdraws   tnt   exequaturs   of   all    the 

August  5.-The  newly  formed  Turkish  minis-  ^^"^^  consuls  and  vict-consuk  in  Ventiuela. 
try  resigns  and  three  ministers  of  the  old  regime  August  3.— The  Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland  re- 
are  arrested. ..  .At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Fin-  Ports  that  the  Venezuelan  authorities  refuse  to 
nish  Diet  the  prv^^ident.  in  reply  to  the  speech  allow  communications  to  be  sent  ashore. 
from  the  throne,  insists  on  a  separate  adminis-  August  3. — Belgium  announces  a  willingness 
tration  h>r  Finland.  to  submit  disputes  arising  from  the  creation  of 
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concessions  in  the  Congo  to  arbitration Em- 
peror William  of  Gennany  is  received  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Sweden. 

August  6. — Honduras  transmits  to  the  United 
Stales  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
this  Government  by  revoking  the  cancellation 
of  the  exequaturs  of  American  consular  officers. 

August  g. — Germany  opens  an  exchange  of 
views  among  the  great  powers  regarding  the 
protection  of  Liberia.,,. It  is  announced  that 
President  Castro  of  Venezuela  has  sent  Nicolas 
Veioz  Goitico,  former  Charge  d'Aff aires  at 
Washington,  to  occupy  the  same  post  at  Berlin, 

August  II. — Nehmed  Ali  Bey.  Turkish  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  Stales,  is  officially  notihed  oi 

his  recall King  Edward  of  England  arid  EJii- 

|>eror  William  of  Germany  confer  at  Kronberg, 

August  iz, — Great  Britain  and  Austria  agree 
that  Turkey  must  not  be  hampered  in  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  reforms Chinese  authori- 
ties at  Chin-Chow  seise  a  steamer  taden  with 
arms  and  ammunition  and  consigned  to  Japa- 
nese   merchants Mundji    Bey,    the    Turkish 

Consul -General  at  New  York,  assumes  his  duties 
as  Acting  Minister  at  Washington, 

August  tj. — The  British  Foreign  OfRce,  an- 
nouncing the  conclusion  of  a  modus  vivtndi  re- 
garding the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  says 'that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  unite  in  re- 
garding the  exchange  of  notes  on  the  subject  as 
coniitituting  an  agreement  for  the-  season  of 
.908, 

.■\uKust  14, — It  is  announced  that  a  basis  has 
been  laid  for  a  tariff  treaty  between  the  United 
Slates  and  France. 

August  15. — Hussien  Kiazim  Bejr,  who  now 
represents  Turkey  at  Bucharest,  is  appointed 
Turkish  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

August  18. — Persia  appoints  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives at  Athens.  Greece,  for  the  first  time 
ill  ^399  years President  Castro  refuses  to  al- 
low   Ihe   Brazilian    Minister   to   take  charge   of 

French  interests  in  Venezuela It  is  announced 

that  the  United  Stales  has  informed  Holland 
that  any  action  except  occupation  of  territory 
will  be  satisfactory  regarding  Venezuela. 

August  19,; — Orders  are  issued  to  put  the 
Dutch  warships  in  condition  for  active  service 
in  case  of  failure  to  settle  amicably  the  dispute 
with  Venezuela. 

August  20,— The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by.  vote  of  83  to  5S.  passes  the  Congo  an- 
nexation treaty. . ,  .Turkey  promises  to  with- 
draw troops  from  all  sections  which  are  admit- 
ted to  belong  to  Persia  and  to  bring  about  an 
equitable  settlement  regarding  tire  boundary,,.. 
Austria  gives  notice  of  her  intention  to  with- 
draw the  officers  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie, 

3  OP  THE  MONTH. 


OTHER  OCCURR: 

j„|y  22,— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  Que- 
bec to  be  present  at  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion  The  American  battleship  fleet  sails  from 

Honolulu    for   New    Zealand A    mer^rer   of 

grain  elevators  involving  %3afXK>fXO  is  an- 
nounced in  Wisconsin. 

Julv  23.— The  Quebec  tercentenary  celebra- 
tions'begin  with  a  pageant  and  an  interchange 
of  addresses  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 


(Mr.  Moffett,  who  died  Huddcnlf  on  AusDst  1,  wan 
one  of  the  nblrat  at  tbe  younitPT  New  York  joumai- 
lRt4.  One  ot  the  lajit  artlcUa  that  he  wrote  (or  pnb. 
ligation  riK  tbe  accDQUt  ot  the  Denver  conveatlon 
which  appeared  In  tbe  Agguat  nomber  ol  this  Be- 


Vice- President  Fairbanks  of  the  United  States. 

The  Wagner  festival  is  opened  at  BeyreuUi 

with  a  new  study  of  "  Lohengrin." 

July  24. — Twerity-tive  men  are  drowned   in  a 

tunnel  in  Switzerland The  Marathon  race  in 

connection  with  the  Olympic  Games  in  London 

is  won  by  Hayes,  tbe  American A  tramway 

strike  is  begun  in  Sydney,  N..S.  W. 

July  25, — Announcement  is  made  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  parcels-post  rales  from  the  United  States 
to  Bolivia  and  Peru Queen  Alexandra  pre- 
sents the  gold  medals  to  the  successful  com- 
Citors  in  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  Stadium  at 
ndon. 

July  26. — Glenn  H,  Curtiss  makes  a  flight  of 
350  yards  in  the  aeroplane  June  Bug  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.  (see  pSge  310). 

July  28,^The  Chinese  passenger  steamer 
Ying  Ching  founders  in  a  typhoon  near  Hong 
Kong  and  300  lives  are  lost 

July  31. — Twenty-three  miners  are  entombed 
at  Cold  Creek,  B.  C. 

August  3, — Fire  in  the  elevator  and  freight 
warehouse  district  in  Chicago  destroys  property 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000;  eight  persons  are  re- 
ported killed  and  fifty  injured. 

August  4, — Forest  fires  of  several  days'  dura- 
tio  in  the  Kootenay  Valley  destroy  property  val- 
ued at  over  $6,000/xo.  including  the  towns  of 
Femie.  Hosmer,  and  Crow's  Nest,_B.  C;  fifty 
persons  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives:  sev- 
eral thousand  people  are  rendered  homeless. , . . 
Eif^t    thousand    shopmen    on    the    Canadian 
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Pacific  Railroad 
system  are  or- 
dered    out     on 


stroyed  by  fire 
during  a  stonn. 
;ifter  a  remark- 
able journey  <see 
page  310) Be- 
tween  8000    and 

emplojfed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  |_ 
Railroad  go  on  a 
s  t  r  i  it  e  because 
of  dissatisfaction 
with    the    ruling 

of    the     Parlia-        gi'llsilc  wurk.  i 
mentary       Con- 
ciliation Board. 

August  8.— Wilbur  Wriglit.  of  Ohio,  in  his 
aeroplane  covers  three  kilometers  in  i  minute 
and  46  seconds  at  Le  Mans,  France  (see  page 

310) The    American    battleship   fleet   arrives 

in  the  harbor  of  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

August  10. — The  New  Zealand  Government 
gives  a  dinner  at  Auckland  for  Admiral  Sperry 
and  the  officers  of  the  American  battleship  fleet. 

The  complaint  of  the  Railroad  Commission 

of  Texas  against  the  railroads  that  have  given 
n  freight  rates  is  filed  with 


years  Assistant  Treasurer  of  tlie  United  Staii->, 
67 Charles  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  an  in- 
ventor of  note,  83. 
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August  15, — The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  of  Toronto,  apphes  to 
the  Canadian  Government  for  an  arbitration 
board  to  decide  the  Canadian  Pacific  strike  qucs- 

August  i7,^The  fourth  International  Es- 
peranto   Congress    is    opened    at   Dresden   with 

1800  persons  m  attendance The  United  Slates 

Army  Airship  Board  decides  that  Captain  Bald- 
win's dirigible  balloon  has  met  all  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government. 

August  18. — Seventy  men  are  entombed  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Maypole  coal  mine  at  Weigann, 
England. 

August  19. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
arrives  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

August  20.— The  United  Slates  War  Depart- 
ment issues  an  order  releasing  twenty-one  en- 
listed men  convicted  by  illegal  court-martial  in 

OBITUARY. 

July  21.— Rt.  Rev,  Henry  Codman  Potter, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  74 
(see  page  is8  of  the  August  Review  of  Re- 
views)  Dimitrios    Bikelas,    the    Greek    poet 

ard  historian,  73. 

July  22.— Sir  William  Randal  Cremer,  founder 

of    the   Interparliamentary    Conferences,   70 

Cardinal  Carlo  Nocella.  of  Italy.  82, 

July  23.— Major  James  F.  Meline,  for  fifteen 


July  27,— Prof.  William  L.  Montague,  of  Am- 
herst College,  77. 

July  28. — Sir  Thomas  Stevenson,  scicntfiic 
analyst  to  the  British  Home  Office.  70 Rep- 
resentative Llewellyn  Powers,  of  the  Fourth 
Maine  Congress  District,  70. 

July  29. — Ex-Gov.  Samuel  Willis  Tucker  Lan- 

ham,  of  Texas,  62 Kuno  von  Euchtriti,  the 

well-known     German     sculptor,     52 William 

Potts,  author  and  social  worker,  70 Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Laidlaw,  of  New  York,  80. 

July  30.— Ex-Gov.  James  H.  Budd,  of  Cali- 
fornia, 57. 

.August  I. — Samuel  E,  MofTet,  the  New  York 
:mthor  and  journalist,  48. 

August  2. — Ezra  Butler  McCagg,  a  leading 
citizen  of  Chicago,  82. 

August  3. — Ex -Congressman  Edward  W. 
Greenman,  of  New  York,  68. ...Dr.  Frederick 
K.  H.  von  Lucanus,  chief  of  Emperor  William's 
so-called  civil  cabinet,  77. 

August  4.— United  States  Senator  William  B. 

Allison,  of  Iowa,  79 Miss  Katharine  Prescott 

Wormeley,   the  author    and   translator,    78 

Bronson   Howard,   the  American  dramatist,  66. 

Augu.st  5. — Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wallace  Neil, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  high-church  Episco- 
palian movement,  55. 

August  6.— Mrs.  Eliza  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  a 
noted  temperance  advocate,  92. 

August  7.— The  Marquis  di  Rudini,  former 
Premier  of  Italy,  69. 

August  9— Warren  R.  Rawson,  a '  leading 
horticulturist  of  New  England,  61. 

August  10, — Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moullon,  a 
writer  of  poems  and  stories,  73. 

August  II.— Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  for  ma.iy 
years  librarian  ot  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  84 Arthur  Ranc,  the  French  au- 
thor and  politician,  77. 

August  12.— Rear-Admira!  James  Kelsey 
Cogswell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  61. 

August  13.— Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  noted. hymn- 
writer,  singer,  and  evangelist,  67. 

August  14. — Prof.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  Ber- 
lin, 62 James  Wilson  Alexander  MacDonald, 

the  American  sculptor,  84. 

August  15. — Ex-Congressman  Porter  Sheldon, 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  77, 

August  18— Dr,  Henry  Hopkins,  former  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  71. 

August  20.— Ex-Congressman  William  G. 
Laidlaw,  of  New  York,  68.  ...Col.  William' 
Walker,   editorial   writer   on   the   New   Orleans 

Picayune  for  the  last   thirty  years.  65 John 

V.  Farwell,  Sr.,  the  Chicago  merchant.  83. 
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From  the  PublUi  f-algfr  (PtillRiIelpbiB). 
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Brian  :  "  I'd  like  (o  take  yoxt  along,  bat  tht  Udr 
objects." 

From  lh«  Bpoke>ma«-Rcvie«>   (Spokane). 
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Ptom  the  Journal  (Mlnneapolla). 


THE  SOCIALIST   PARTY    IN   THE   PRESENT 

CAMPAIGN. 

BY  ROBERT  HUNTER. 

'  I  ^HE  rapidity  with  which  the  Sociah'st  land  Ci//z<vi  and  a  well-known  debater  at  the 
movement  has  evolved  into  a  national  po-  congresses  of  the  American  Federation  of 
litical  party  astonishes  even  the  close  ob-  Labor;  Robert  Bandlow  and  Barney  Ber- 
server.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Socialists  lyn,  active  workers  in  the  trade-union  move- 
were  a  small  sect.  They  were  little  known  ment ;  James  Carey,  formerly  a  Socialist  rep- 
outside  their  own  circle,  and  inside  of  that  resentative  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
circle  they  spent  much  of  their  time  quar-  and  a  trade-unionist,  and  William  D.  Hay- 
reling  over  their  economic  theories  and  po-  wood,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Western 
litical  tactics.  They  were  too  few  in  num-  Federation  of  Miners.  Ellis  O.  Jones,  of 
ber  to  have  to  be  concerned  with  what  they  Ohio;  John  Spargo  and  William  J.  Ghent, 
should  do  when  they  began  to  elect  represent-  of  New  York,  are  well-known  writers.  The 
atives  to  public  bodies,  and,  consequently,  Christian  Socialist  element  was  represented 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  flaying  the  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Ellis  Carr,  editor  of  the 
existing  order.  In  1900  they  polled  only  Christian  Socialist,  and  the  Rev.  Eliot  White, 
about  90,000  votes.  Their  press  was  insig-  formerly  secretary  of  the  Western  Diocese 
nificant,  their  funds  meager,  and  their  or-  of  Massachusetts.  John  C.  Chase,  formerly 
ganization  hardly  formed.  Socialist  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  an  • 

To-day  all  this  is  quite  different.  They  old  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
have  a  well-developed  organization,  extend-  Union,  was  a  prominent  delegate.  Nearly 
ing  to  every  State  in  the  Union.  Their  dues-  all  of  the  delegates  from  Wisconsin  were  ac- 
paying  membership  numbers  over  40,000.  tive  trade-unionists,  and  most  of  them  were 
Thousands  of  speakers  are  at  work  carr5ang  either  city  councilors  or  members  of  the  State 
on  their  propaganda.  Scores  of  weekly  pa-  Legislature.  The  chairman  of  the  conven- 
pers  are  published,  one  of  them  reaching  at  tion  for  the  first  day  was  Morris  Hillquit,  a 
times  as  many  as  2,000,000  persons.  In  New  well-known  New  York  lawyer  and  also  the 
York  and  Chicago  daily  papers  have  been  historian  of  the  American  Socialist  move- 
started,  with  a  circulation  between  them  of  ment. 

perhaps  70,000.  Certainly  the  Socialists  are  ,  The  quality  of  debate  in  the  convention 
no  longer  a  little  sect.  Many  of  them  now  itself  and  throughout  the  committee-rooms 
serve  on  municipal  councils  and  in  state  leg-  was  of  a  high  order.  The  delegates  han- 
islatures.  Everywhere  they  have  a  credit-  died  the  problems  of  organization,  of  plat- 
able  following,  and  in  soQie  places  they  are  form,  and  of  campaign-planning  with  a 
on  the  eve  of  victory.  With  growth  in  num-  quiet  efficiency  which  would  have  been  im- 
ber  they  have  also  grown  in  confidence,  in  possible  a  few  years  ago.  There  were  pcr- 
ability,  and  in  a  sense  of  their  immediate  re-  haps  a  few  there  who  still  believed  in  Social- 
sponsibility.  ism  as  a  Utopia  that  would  be  set  up  and 

^,.«.   m..,r  ^^^^T^^rr^^^^    .^  ^,,,r^ * ^^  made  to  operate  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  cer- 

THB    MAY    CONVENTION     AT    CHICAGO.  ^  .       ,            r>        ^i             •      •_            1               111 

tain  day.     nut  the  majority  no  longer  held 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  move-  this  view.     They  realized  that  Socialism  is 

ment  was  clearly  shown  in  the  national  con-  not  a  religion  nor  the  party  a  church.    What- 

vention  held  at  Chicago  from  May   11   to  ever   the   final   aims   of   Socialism   may  be, 

May    17   last.     Representatives  were   there  nearly   all   the   delegates   realized    that    the 

from  every  State.    Many  were  farmers,  who  party    is   an    organization    that    must    fight 

represented   an    altogether   new   element    in  step  by  step,  and  be  prepared  to  handle  its 

the  movement.    A  large  number  were  trade-  work  efficiently,  and  acquit  itself  honorably 

union  officials,  and  all  but  a  few  were  Ameri-  of  any  responsibilities  that  may  be   placed 

can-bom   citizens.     Among  the  most  note-  upon  it.    They  realized  that  they  must  for- 

worthy  delegates  of  the  trade-union  element  mulate  a  platform  of  immediate  reforms  to 

were  Max  Hayes,  the  editor  of  the  Cleve-  guide  Socialists  already  ml\\^\^^\%\axw\^^«cv^ 
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city  councils,  as  well  as  those  others  who  will  5-    The  scientific  reforesting  of  timber  lands, 

be  elected  in  the  coming  campaign.     There  ^"^  ^^«  reclamation  of  swamp  lands ;  the  land 

,.ro^  1  ;♦«.!«  :a\^  ^..«^,.i«4.-^                   u  ^  *u     X  ^^  reforested  or   reclaimed  to  be  permanently 

was  little  idle  specu  ation  upon  what  the  fu-  retained  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

ture  holds.      1  he  delegates  were  too  busy  for  6.    The  absolute   freedom  of   press,   speech, 

that,  and  in  the  midst  of  pressing  problems  and  assemblage. 

of  organization,  education,  and  agitation  they  industrial  demands. 

were  absorbed  in  the  very  practical  considera-  n.,      •  , 

tion  of  what  the  party  should  do  now.  .^^^^he  -P;ov«nent  of  the  mdustnal  con- 

A    PROGRAM    OK    IMMEDIATE    DEMANDS.  wilh^he^frrefp^cJSuctr'e'sf  oT   "^^ 

Those  who  have   not  observed   these  de-    ^^^]\  s     t>  •      .  , 

1  ^     •      .1  .         -11    u  u  *        vb)     By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  pc- 

velopments  in   the   party  will   be   somewhat    Hod  of  not  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  eacli 

surprised  to  find  that  the  main  work  of  the    week. 

convention  w^as  in  drafting  an  immediate  pro-        (c)     By  securing  a  more  effective  inspection 

gram.      Heretofore   a  statement   of  general    ^^  jorkshops  and  factories.  ,     ,    , ., 

^  .     .  1        ,     J  J    ^,  L    ^\^  (d)     By  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 

principles    had    served    the    purpose    of    the    jren  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

part>',  and  while  this  statement  was  not  omit-        (e)     By  forbidding  the  interstate  transporta- 

ted  from  the  program,  the  platform  commit-    |ion  of  the  products  of  child  labor,  of  convict 

tee  spent  nearly  the  entire  week  of  the  con-    >^bor.  -^  o^^aU  ^unh,sp«:te^^  fa«ories^^^  ^^^ 

vention  preparing  a  detailed  statement  of  im-  stituting    in    its    place    compulsory    insurance 

mediate  demands.   The  chairman  of  the  com-  against  unemplo3rment,  illness,  accidents,  inva- 

mittee  was  A.  M.  Simons,  a  graduate  of  the  hdism,  old  age,  and  death. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  and  at  present  the  political  demands. 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,    Victor       «     t>.  ^  ^^♦^«.:««  ^r  •«!     -^^        i  a 

T     T>  f  xT-i         1         TIT       •     TT-ii      '^        «'•     ^ "^  extensiott  of  inheritance  taxes,  grad- 

L.  Berger,  of  Milwaukee ;  Morris  HiUquit,    uated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  be- 

of  New  York,  and  John  M.  Work,  of  Iowa,    quests  and  to  the  nearness  of  kin. 

were  prominent  members  of  the  committee.       9-    A  graduated  income  tax. 

The  platform  was  presented  to  the  conven-   ^„d\,^7„^'i"?^i^^^^^  ^^"  ">"" 

i^To-  ^     c  1         jj*       ^"^  women,  ana  we  pledge  ourselves  to  engage 

tion  by  Mr.  bimons,  and  after  a  heated  dis-    in  an  active  campaign  in  that  direction. 

cussion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  ii.    The  initiative  and  referendum,  propor- 

to  include  a  statement  of  immediate  demands  ^'^^^^^  !:^P''«sentation,  and  the  right  of  recall, 

the   following   platform   was  adopted   with  -    |};|  rS  ^V^he^Te'r  usurped  In- 

few  dissenting  voices:  the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United    States   to 

rvvvpvT   nPVfAvn.;  P*^^   "P°"   ^^^  Constitutionality   of    legislation 

GENERAL  DEMANDS.  enacted  by  Congress.     National  laws  to  be  re- 

i.     The  immediate  Government  relief  for  the  pealed  or  abrogated   only  by  an   act  of   Con- 
unemployed  workers  by  building  schools,  by  re-  gress  or  by  referendum  of  the  whole  people, 
foresting  of  cut-over  and  waste  lands,  by  rec-        14.    The  abolition  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
lamation  of  arid  tracts  and  the  building  of  ca-  President. 

nals,  and  by  extending  all  other  useful  public        15.    That  the  Constitution  be  made  amend- 

works.     All   persons   employed  on  such  works  able  by  majority  vote. 

shall  be  employed  directly  by  the  Government        16.    The  enactment  of  further  measures  for 

under  an  eight-hour  workday  and  at  the  pre-  general  education  and  for  the  conservation  of 

vailing   union   wages.     The   Government   shall  health.    The  Bureau  of  Education  to  be  made  a 

also  loan  money  to   States  and   municipalities  department.     The  creation  of  a  department  of 

without  interest  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  health. 

public  works.     It  shall  contribute  to  the  funds       I7-    The  separation  of  the  present  Bureau  of 

of  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  as-  I-abor  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 

sisting   their    unemployed    members,    and    shall  Labor,  and  the  establishment  of  a  department 

take  such  other  measures  within  its  power  as  of  labor. 

will    lessen    the    widespread    misery    of    the       18.    That  all  judges  be  elected  by  the  people 

workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist  for  short  terms,  and  that  the  power  to  issue 

class.  injunctions  should  be  curbed  by  immediate  leg- 

2.  The  collective  ownership  of  railroads,  tel-  islation. 

cgraphs,    telephones,    steamship    lines,    and    all  IQ-    The  free  administration   of  justice, 

other  means  of  social  transportation  and  com-  ^     -u  ^             j       j^         ^  ^    demands 

munication,  and  all  land.  -                ,     .*      V            -^        _  _    iit*i«aiiu> 

3.  The  collective  ownership  of  all  industries  are  of  a  speculative  character.  Many  of  the 
which  are  organized  on  a  national  scale  and  in  measures  advocated  have  already  been  worked 
which  competition  has  virtually  ceased  to  ex-  out  in  various  European  countries,  and  if  the 

''4.  The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  in-  ?"^*''"^  immediate  program  were  carried  out 
elude  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells,  forests,  and  *^  would  not  mean  the  abolition  of  capi- 
nater-povftr.  talism    or    the    establishment   of    Socialism. 
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(Obviously,  therefore,  the  part;'  sees  that  for 
years  to  come  it  must  work  steadily  at  democ- 
ratizing our  political  institutions  and  alterinf^ 
the  present  industrial  system  so  as  to  make 
conditions  more  equitable  for  the  workers. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    WISCONSIN'     SOCIALISTS. 

The    strongest   influence    in    the    conven- 
tion that  led  to  the  adoption  nf  an  immciUatr 


projiram  came  from  the  Wisconsin  (lelega- 
tion.  Socialism  is  making  p^at  striilcs  in 
that  State.  In  several  cities  it  is  im  thi'  point 
lit  gettini;  complete  control.  It  has  six  men 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  a  small  but  ac- 
tive minority  in  various  city  councils.  At  the 
last  election  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  4(«,(>Kt 
people,  it  came  within  20t«>  votes  of  electinj; 
the  Mayor.     In  order  "to  mak.c  ^«iA"  \tv\^\ 


THOROUGH   ORGANIZATION   COMBINED  WITH 
PARTY  DEMOCRACY. 
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city  the  party  has  been  forced  for  some  time  ends.  But  the  party  did  not  rest  upon  this 
to  take  issue  with  the  Democrats  and  Repub-  mere  demonstration.  It  took  up  certain 
licans  upon  questions  of  immediate  impor-  measures  which  already  had  the  support  of 
tance.  Its  first  work  was  to  wage  a  vigorous  the  public,  and  by  vigorous  parliamentary 
campaign  against  political  grafters.  It  ex-  work  it  forced  through  several  of  its  bills ; 
posed  the  corrupt  aldermen  in  the  old  par-  among  others,  one  providing  for  an  eight- 
ties,  and  followed  up  the  exposure  by  con-  hour  day  for  telegraphers  and  one  limiting 
testing  their  re-election.     In  every  section  of  the  use  of  child  labor. 

Milwaukee   the  citizens  were  given  an  op-  The  Wisconsin  delegates  in   the  national 

portunity   to  vote   for   an    honest  candidate  convention  met  others   from  the  West  and 

instead  of  being  forced,  as  in  former  years.  South   who    thought   of   Socialism    as    little 

to  accept  the  better  of  two  corrupt  candidates,  more  than  an  ideal  state  of  society.    The  lat- 

Even    the   opposition   press   has  commended  ter  were  still   in   the  formative,   agitational 

the  service  rendered   in   this  respect  by  the  stage,    while    the    Wisconsin    delegates    anil 

Socialists.     In  carrying  out  their  economic  some  others  with  their  actual  experien<^e  were 

program  the  Socialists  have  forced  the  public-  alive   to  the   fact   that   the  part>'  was  soon 

service  corporations  to  give  improved  service,  to  have  its  hands  full  of  immediate  responsi- 

to  reduce  their  rates,  and  to  increase  their  re-  bilities,  and  that  it  must  now  clearly  define 

muneration  to  the  city.     On  one  street-car  what  it  intended  to  have  its  elected  represent- 

linc  in  Milwaukee  the  fare  is  now  3  cents,  atives  do.     I  say  what  it  intended  to  have 

and  another  line  pays  $90,000  more  in  taxes  its  elected  representatives  do,  because  in  the 

than  it  did  before  the  Socialists  began  their  Socialist  party  there  are  no  bosses,  and  the 

campaign.  rank  and  file  are  supreme. 

Obviously  a  party  working  in  opposition 
to  two  other  parties,  each  of  which  has  a 
larger  number  of  aldermen,  can  do  little 
more  than  criticise,  but  that  in  itself  is  a  The  party  organization  of  the  Socialists 
valuable  service  in  public  affairs.  Vile  is  a  real  achievement  in  American  politics, 
streets,  tumble-down  tenements,  high  death-  It  is  composed  of  about  3000  locals.  Affili- 
rates,  poor  public  service,  grafting  poll-  ated  with  the  locals  arc  about  40,000  mem- 
ticians,  and  a  police  force  in  league  with  law-  bcrs.  Each  member  pays  in  dues  $3  a  year, 
breakers  are  too  often  found  in  our  Ameri-  so  that  the  income  from  this  source  alone  is 
can  cities.  Occasionally  the  people  rise  in  about  $120,000.  The  locals  elect  city.  State, 
wrath  to  turn  one  set  of  grafters  out  only  to  and  national  committees,  which  administer 
put  another  set  in.  In  Milwauk  e  the  dis-  the  party  affairs.  There  is  a  National  Ex- 
contented  elements  use  the  Socialist  party  as  ecutive  Committee  which  meets  at  frequent 
a  club  to  force  the  old  parties  into  some  de-  intervals,  and  the  chief  executive  is  the  na- 
cency  of  action.  The  evils  of  the  present  tional  secretary,  who  is  elected  by  referen- 
economic  system,  the  conditions  which  make  dum  of  the  entire  membership.  All  party 
life  intolerable  to  the  many,  the  grafting  and  affairs  are  passed  upon  by  the  members,  and 
corruption  which  too  often  make  of  our  cities  even  the  platform  adopted  by  the  national 
political  institutions  for  serving  private  in-  convention  was  submitted  to  the  rank  and  file 
terests,  are  made  the  most  of  by  the  Social-  for  final  decision.  The  300  delegates  at  the 
ists.  •  Every  day  and  night  they  harp  upon  convention  were  elected  by  referendum, 
these  evils,  and  use  every  means  possible  to  Their  railway  and  other  expenses  were  paid 
arouse  the  people  to  vigilance.  Most  of  the  by  the  party,  and  most  of  their  work  was 
old-party  politicians  will  tell* you  that  the  planned  beforehand  by  the  membership  in 
Socialists  are  merciless  critics  and  trouble-  the  various  locals.  Not  a  principle  is  de- 
some  public  officials, — acting  somewhat  no  cided,  not  a  delegate  or  official  chosen,  with- 
doubt  like  an  uneasy  conscience.  out  a  vote  of  the  rank  and  file.                    ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Socialist  In   Chicago,  on  one  of  the  main  streets, 

program   before   the   people   the    representa-  there  is  a  large  building  entirely  occupied  by 

tives    in    the    Wisconsin    Legislature    intro-  the   Socialists.      One   whole    floor    is   given 

duced  seventy  measures.    It  was  not  expected  over  to  the  offices  of  the  national  secretary, 

that  these  measures  would  pass;  it  was  only  J.  Mahlon  Barnes,  who  is  the  chief  execii- 

an  effort  to  lav  concretely  before  the  public  tive  of  the  party.     He  was  formerly  an  offi- 

exactly  what  the  Socialists  intend  to  do,  and  cial  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  has  re- 

the  steps  they  will   pursue  to  attain  their  peatcdly  been  elected  to  the  conventions  of  the 
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American 
of    Labor. 


Federation 
His    sole 


at  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
prans'  Home  at  Mount 
Joy,  although  at  pres- 
ent he  is  one  of  die 
most  capable  adminis- 
trators, speakers,  and 
writers  in  the  move- 
ment. The  national 
headquarters  is  one  of 
the  busiest  places  in 
that  busy  Western 
city.  From  that  office 
over  125  paid  organ- 
izers are  sent  on  their 
routes  over  the  coun- 
try-. They  are  at  work 
the  year  round  organ- 
izing new  locals, 
speaking,  agitating, 
selling  and  distributing 
literature.  Some  of 
them  arc  clergyinen. 
Others  are  trade 
unionists,  and  still  oth- 
ers are  farmers.  Tons 
of  literature  arc  sent 
from  the  national  office 
and  from  the  various 
Socialist  publishing- 
houses,  and  direct  re- 
lations are  maintained 
with  every  local  in  the 
country. 

In  a  big  cabinet,  each 
in  its  shallow  drawer, 
is  a  map  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  These 
maps  are  covered  with 
pins  of  various  colors. 
A  red  pin  means  a 
local,    a     yellow     pin 

an  isolated  party  member,  and  a  black  and 
white  pin  a  sympathizer  who  is  worth  go- 
ing after.  Some  States,  those  in  the  South 
especially,  have  few  locals  and  few  members. 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  arc  literally  covered 
with  pins,  while  New  York,  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Wisconsin  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  locals  and  many  thousand  members. 

AN    EFFICIENT   AND   TIRELESS    PROPAGANDA. 

Curiously  enough,  great  progress  in  recent 
yeara  has  been  made  in  quite  unexpected 
quarters.  The  farmers,  whom  many  people 
have  considered  immune  from  Socialist  doc- 


(Tfle 


trines,  are  coming  into  the  party  in  great 
numbers.  In  literarj'  and  university  circles 
a  great  many  converts  are  being  made,  and 
special  societies  for  propaganda  have  been 
organized  to  work  among  the  so-called 
"intellectuals"  and  among  clergj'men.  With- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years  hundreds  of 
clergjmen  have  joined  the  Socialist  party.  la 
the  East  alone  there  are,  I  believe,  300  cler- 
gymen affiliated  to  the  Christian  Socialist 
Fellowship,  an  organization  that  has  declared 
in  its  platform  its  entire  agreement  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Socialist  party.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  Socialist  dti^toRsv  '>& 
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the  Bishop  of  Utah,  and  it  is  well  known  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  40,000  members 

that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  of  the  Socialist  party,  are  carrying  on  a  tire- 

the  Episcopal  churches  of  New  York  City  less   and     never-ending    campaign.     Indeed, 

has   regular   Sunday   evening   lectures   upon  few  persons  outside  the  movement  realize  the 

Socialism.      Few   people   have  expected   So-  extent  of  the  propaganda  now  carried  on  in 

cialism    to   make   any  considerable   headway  every  working-class  district  of  this  country, 
outside   the   working-class,    but    its   progress 

^,  ,  .  ,  J    ir  •     u      Jl  DEBS  AN  AGITATOR,  NOT  A   POLITICIAN. 

among  the  workmg-class  itself  is  hardly  more 

remarkable  than  it  is  among  the  farmers,  the  Unquestionably  the  greatest  Socialist  agi- 
professional  men,  clergymen,  and  other  tator  is  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
classes  who  are  entirely  outside  the  trade-  Eugene  V.  Debs.  No  one  else  had  the  slight- 
union  movement.  est  chance  of  being  nominated  at  Chicago. 

The    party,    through    the   national    office,  Some  few  delegates  thought  the  emphasis  of 

the  State  offices,  and  the  locals,  carries  on  an  the  campaign  should  be  laid  upon  the  achieve- 

incredible  agitation.     Besides  organizers  who  ments  that  can  already   be  credited   to  the 

go  directly   from  the   national   office,  ever>'  Socialist  party.     They  would  have  preferred 

State  has  its  own  organizers ;  every  local,  and  to  have  seen  some  one  nominated  who  had  a 

often  each  small  branch  of  a  local,  has  paid  record  of  work  done  in  some  legislature,  but 

or  voluntary  organizers.     Altogether   there  even  they  knew  that  as  a  public  speaker  there 

are  probably  not  less  than  4000  speakers  at  was  no  one  in  the  movement  comparable  to 

work  every  night  in  the  year  lecturing,  cam-  Debs.     Besides  that,  Debs  is  adored  by  the 

paigning,     and     selling    literature.     Nearly  party  members.     Few  men  who  know  Debs 

every  one  of  the  40,000  members  of  the  party  only  through  his  newspaper  reputation  could 

considers   himself   a  missionary  and    under-  believe  how  much  he  is  admired  by  those  who 

takes  some  active  work.     Each  one  agrees  to  know  him  personally.    He  is  not  a  great  poli- 

call  upon  neighbors,  to  urge  subscriptions  to  tician.     He  long  since  gave  over  politics  in 

the  papers  of  the  party,  or  to  sell  and  distrib-  the  ordinary  sense.    He  is  really  an  evangel- 

utc  Socialist  literature.     At  present  there  is  ist, — a  kind  of  Luther,  leading  men  to  faith 

perhaps  more  Socialist  literature  circulated  and  sacrifice.     Not  even  his  most  bitter  op- 

in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  coun-  ponent  would  deny  that  he  is  a  man  of  in- 

try  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  tellect  and  ability,  but  those     ho  follow  him 

of  Germany.     Not  less  than  100  weekly  ()a-  speak  of  his  devotion,  of  his  sacrifice,  and  of 

pers  are  now  espousing  the  cause  of  Social-  his  love.     He  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

ism.  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  of  Girard,  Kan.,  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 

reaches    fully    400,000    people    each    week,  worked  first  as  a  railway  fireman.     In  his 

and  Wilshire's  Magazine,  a  monthly,  has  a  early   manhood   he   participated    in   politics, 

circulation   of   about   400,000.      Several   of  and  was  for  a  time  the  city  clerk  of  Tcrre 

the  trade-union  journals  support  editorially  Haute,  Ind.,  and  later  he  was  for  two  terms 

the  Socialist  party,  while  of  course  the  Chi-  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 

cago  Daily  Socialist,  the  New  York  Evening  But   the   working-class  movement   came   to 

Call,    the    Jewish    Forward,    the    German  him  as  an  inspiration.     From  1880  to  1893 

Volkzeitung,  and   other   Socialist   daily   pa-  he  was  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 

pers   are   powerful   adjuncts   to   the   propa-  Locomotive  Firemen.     Later  he  formed  the 

ganda.  American  Railway  Union,  which  was  an  ef- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  fort  to  organize  all  railway  men  into  one 

power  of  this  continuous  campaign  of  edu-  all-inclusive  organization.     He  was  one  of 

cation.    A  great  deal  of  comment  is  made  by  the  first  victims  of  the  injunction,  and  spent 

the  opposition  press  when   some  prominent  six  months  in  prison  for  contempt  of  court, 

and  well-known  person,  such  as  Jack  Lon-  In  prison  he  became  a  Socialist,  and  since  that 

don,  Upton  Sinclair,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  or  time  has  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  becomes  an  active  of  Socialism. 

Socialist.     Only  at  such  times  do  our  oppo-        Like  all  crusaders,  Debs  is  misunderstood, 

nents  seem  to  be  conscious  that  there  is  such  maligned,  and  feared  by  those  who  do  not 

a  thing  as  an   active   Socialist   propaganda,  know  him;  but  if  any  one  will  go  to  Terre 

One  sometimes  wonders  what  their  agitation  Haute,  where  Debs  has  lived  his  life,  he  will 

would  be  if  they  fully  grasped  the  signifi-  find  few  men  who  do  not  love  him.     Some 

cance  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  organizers,  believe  his  doctrines  dangerous ;  others  believe 

speskktrs,  lecturers,  and  soap-box  campaigners,  them  impractical.   Some  say  Debs  is  too  good 
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for  this  world.  But  no  one  doubts  his  sin-  the  Socialist  vote  has  never  yet  been  an  accu- 
cerity,  his  unselfishness,  his  great  gifts,  or  the  rate  test  of  the  extent  of  Socialist  sentiment, 
purity  and  nobleness  of  his  character.  Some  Unfortunately  some  Socialists  believe  that 
very  practical  men  cannot  understand  one  they  are  throwing  away  their  votes  when 
who  knows  no  compromise  and  never  thinks  they  support  a  candidate  who  has  no  chance 
of  expediency.  When  Debs  gave  up  politics  of  winning.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather 
to  go  into  the  trade-union  movement,  and  widespread  belief  that  to  vote  for  the  least 
then  a  well-paid  position  in  the  trade-union  bad  of  two  corrupt  candidates,  one  of  whom 
movement  to  go  into  a  new  organization  is  pretty  certain  to  win,  is  more  advisable 
that  seemed  doomed  to  failure,  and  then  even  than  to  vote  for  a  clean  candidate  who  has 
from  that  poor  organization  into  an  even  little  chance  of  winning.  Other  voters  are 
poorer  thing,  the  Socialist  movement,  the  sympathetic  to  Socialism,  but  do  not  under- 
practical  people  of  Terre  Haute  felt  that  stand  it  thoroup^hly,  and  often  believe  that 
Debs  was  a  failure.  little  can  be  accomplished   by  voting  for  it 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Debs  was  blundering  now.     But  as  the  party  grows  in  strength 

about  trying  to  find  his  metier.    As  an  exec-  and  becomes  itself  more  practical  these  voters 

utive,  as  an  organizer,  or  as  a  politician  he  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  support  So- 

was    not    exceptionally    gifted.      But    as   a  cialist    candidates.      In    the    last    campaign 

speaker  he  has  few  if  any  equals.     Not  only  nearly  half  a  million  votes  were  cast  for  So- 

his  friends,  but  Debs  himself,  realized  this  cialism  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 

great  power,  and  he  became  a  wandering  agi-  tion  was  weak,  the  funds  insignificant,  and 

tator  who   for  ten  years  has  gone  up  and  the  press  of  the  party  reaching  not  more  than 

down  the  land  carrying  the  message  of  So-  200,000  people.     Certainly  the  Socialist  sen- 

cialism.     He  is  known  in  ever>'  part  of  the  timent  to-day  is  widespread.     The  organiza- 

country.     The  other  day  over  20,000  people  tipn   is  prepared   to  make   a  big  campaign, 

came  to  hear  him  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  day  or  and  the  press  of  the  party  reaches  not  less 

so  later  in  Milwaukee  25,000  stood  in  a  Wis-  than  a  million  voters. 

.tering  heat  listening  to  his  speech.  Whatever  The  tendency  toward  Socialism  is  strik- 
the  practical  people  of  Terre  Haute,  who  ingly  shown  in  the  trade-union  movement, 
have  never  understood  him,  may  think,  the  and  it  has  received  an  added  impetus  as  a  re- 
poets  and  the  plain  people  understand  Debs,  suit  of  Mr.  Gompers'  attempt  to  have  union 
and  multitudes  >yho  will  not  vote  for  him  labor  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has 
agree  heartily  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  forced  politics  actively  into  the  unions,  and 
and  Eugene  Field,  who  have  so  often  given  a  number  of  important  bodies  have  con- 
him  their  tributes  in  prose  and  verse.  Preach-  demned  Mr.  Gompers*  action  and  urged  the 
ing  his  "inspired  evangel  of  fraternity,"  he  support  of  the  Socialist  ticket.  The  Wiscon- 
has  gone  from  good  positions  to  nothing,  sin  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Western  Feder- 
from  the  promise  of  ease  and  quiet  and  com-  ation  of  Miners,  the  Toledo  Central  Labor 
fort  to  the  life  of  a  wandering  tramp-  Union,  the  bakers,  "various  unions  of  car- 
preacher,  penters,  the  switchmen,  the  brewers,  and  cer- 

Ben    Hanford,    candidate    for    the    Vice-  tain  unions  among  the  coal  miners  have  all 

Presidency,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Typo-  declared  for  Socialism, 
graphical  Union  for  twent>'-eight  years.     He        It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  Independ- 

has  led  a  life  of  extraordinary  devotion  to  encc  party  may  prevent  a  large  increase  in 

the  trade-union  and  Socialist  cause.     He  is  the  Socialist  vote  in  a  few  cities,  but  it  will 

well  known  in  the  working-class  movement  have  little  effect  in  the  purely  industrial  cen- 

and  is  extremely  popular.     Among  the  best  ters,  and  none  whatever  among  the  farmers 

of  Socialist  orators  and  writers,  he  has  ever  throug^hout  the  Middle  West,  who  are  com- 

tried  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men, —  ing  with  a  rush  toward  Socialism.     All  the 

to  be  at  his  trade  every  day  and  on  the  soap-  speakers  and  organizers  report  unprecedent- 

box  every  night, — until  he  has  finally  broken  ed  crowds  in  attendance  at  Socialist  meet- 

his  health ;  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  ings.  Occasionally  an  enthusiast  predicts  two 

be  able  to  appear  on  the  Socialist  platform  million  votes  as  a  certainty,  and  even  Victor 

during  the  present  campaign.  L.  Berger,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 

«^«.  r.r>  ^«„  ^rr^r.  T,xr«T,,^»,^  Socialist  leaders,  and  who   as  an  old  cam- 

SIZE  OF  THE  VOTE   EXPECTED.  .  .  /   i      u      ^   u*       ^   ^  -.       u 

paigner  is  careful  about  his  statements,  be- 
As  to  what  Socialists  expect  in  the  way  of  lieves  that  the  Socialists  will  poll  not  less 
votes  this  fail  little  need  be  said.    Of  course  than  a  million  and  a  half  votes. 


IHE    PROHIBITIONISTS   AND  THEIR   CAUSE. 

HV  SAMUKL  DICKU:. 


TpHE  convention  that  on  July  15  and  16  pcrscnnel   of   the  convention   as   "typical   of 

met  in    Memorial     Hall,     Columbus,  that  class  of  society  on  which  the  nation  ever 

Ohio,    was    no    ordinary    gathering.      From  depends  in  a  great  crisis,  the  sort  from  whom 

every  part  of  the  country  earnest  men  and  all  moral  movements  spring,  the  type  of  peo- 

women  had  journeyed  to  the  Buckeye  capital  pie  whom  every  one  instinctively  trusts  or 

to  grasp  one  another  by  the  hand,  to  utter  calls  upon  for  help  or  brave  and  persistent 


words  of  cheer, 
and  once  again  to 
pledge  allegiance 
in  the  long-drawn 
battle  for  a  sober 
country  and  a  bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Of  the  1200 
delegates  who 
made  the  hall  re- 
sound with  song 
and*  speech  and 
cheer  a  few  were 
freaks,  for  no  con- 
vention IS  without 
them,  but  as  a 
body  the  National 
Prohibition  Con- 
vention of  1 908 
was  made  up  of 
men  and  women 
(about  100  of  the 
latter),  patriotic, 
progressive,  intelli- 
gent, cultured,  rep- 
resentative. There 
were  lawyers  and 
doctors  and 
preachers,  bankers 
and  manufacturers 
and  merchants, 
capitalists  and 
wage-earners,  col- 
lege professors  and 
presidents,  c  a  p  - 
tains  of  industry 
and    humble    toil- 


The  Prahlbltion  party  of  the  United  States,  as- 
soiublcd  in  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohlo»  July  15, 
1(>,  1008,  expressing  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  victories  of  our  principles  in  the  past,  for  en- 
couragement at  present,  and  for  confidence  in  early 
and  triumphant  success  in  the  future,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles,  and  pledges  their  en- 
actm<^nt  into  law  when  placed  In  power: 

1.  The  submission  by.  Congress  to  the  several 
States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
prohibiting  the   manufacture,   sale,   importation,  ex- 

jortation,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  for 

jeverage  purposes. 

2.  The  Imniodiate  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
for  bevoragp  purposes  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  In 
the  Territories,  and  all  places  over  wlilch  the  na- 
tional (iovernnient  has  Jurisdiction  :  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the 
prohibition  of  interstate  traffic  therein. 

3.  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

4.  Kqultable  graduated  Income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

5.  The  establishment  of  postal  savings-banks  and 
the  guaranty  of  deposits  In  banks. 

0.  The  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  in- 
terstate commerce  business. 

7.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

8.  The  strict  enforcement  of  law  instead  of  official 
tolerance  and  practical  license  of  the  social  evil 
which  prevails  in  many  of  our  cities,  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  In  girls. 

9.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

10.  An  equitable  and  constitutional  employers'  lia- 
bility  act. 

11.  Court  review  of  Post  Office  Department  de- 
cisions. 

12.  The  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  mines,  work- 
shops, and  factories. 

13.  Legislation  basing  suffrage  only  upon  intelli- 
gence and  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language. 

14.  Tiie  preservation  of  the  mineral  and  forest 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  highways  and  waterways. 

Believing  In  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and 
the  final  triumph  of  our  principles,  and  convinced  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  deal  with  theBe  Issues,  we  Invite  to  full 
party  fellowship  all  citizens  wlio  are  with  us  agreed. 


THE  SHORTEST  PLATFORM   OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

(Adopted  by  the  National  Prohibition  Convention  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  36.) 


advocacy  of  that 
which  they  believe 
is  right  in  spite  of 
all  opposition/' 

The  convention 
lacked  many  things 
which  the  profes- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  politician 
would  expect  to 
find  and  might 
deem  essential. 
There  was  no  boss 
and  not  even  a 
slate.  Names  had 
been  suggested  for 
the  chief  honors  to 
be  given,  but  the 
men  finally  nomi- 
nated had  not  even 
been  mentioned  as 
candidates  until 
the  balloting  was 
about  to  begin. 
There  was  leader- 
ship, but  no  dicta- 
tion. There  were 
men  of  strength 
and  influence  who 
would  have  made 
themselves  felt  in 
any  body  with 
which  they  might 
be  connected,  but 
the  spirit  of  real 
democracy  so  pre- 
vailed  that  the 
obscurest    delegate 


ers  at  the  workbench  and  forge,  men  whose  was  able  to  bear  his  part  in  the  business  of 

wealth  runs  into  seven  figures  and  men  who  the  convention. 

to  come  at  all  must  travel  second-class  and  Self-seeking  and  personal  ambition  and 
to  whom  cabs  and  sleeping-cars  and  railway-  sordid  motives  were  not  in  evidence  in  that 
diners  and  first-class  hotels  are  forbidden  company  of  wide-awake  and  sincere  re- 
luxuries,  formers,  but  the  most  casual  observer  could 
Walter  Wellman,  in  an  admirable  report  not  fail  to  discover  those  fine  moral  qualities 
m  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  describes  the  that  mark  the  best  type  of  American  n-anhood. 


THB  PROHIBITIONISTS. 


Impractical  some  people  u'ould  call  them,  the  loaves  and  fishes?  Why  are  they  united 
but  sincere,  self-sacriticmg,  and  patriotic  in  a  political  organization  that  offers  no  im- 
even  their  most  violent  opponents  will  con-  mediate  opportunity  and  small  future  pros- 
cede  them  to  be.  pect  of  dispensing  the  spoils  of  office? 

And  what  do  these  reformers  seek?    Why        It  is  simply  that  they  may  unite  in  a  pro- 
do  they  p've  so  liberally  of  their  time  and  test  as  citizens  against  a  legalized,  expensive, 
money  and  energj-?     Why  have  they  surren-  debasing,  and  corrupting  traffic, 
dercd  the  hope  of  political  preferment  in  the        They  insist  that  the  Government,  State  or 
parties  lai^  eneugh  to  handle  now  and  then  national,  has  no  right  to  license  and  should 
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not  permit  the  continuance 
of  a  business  that  creates 
no  wealth,  that  wastes  our 
material  resources,  that  de- 
bases and  bcstializes  its  pa- 
trons, that  corrupts  voters, 
buys  legislation,  pays  cash 
for  police  protection,  in- 
timidates executive  officers, 
and  coolly  informs  ambi- 
tious politicians  that  there 
is  no  place  at  the  front  for 
the  man  who  is  indiscreet 
enougb  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  the  saloon. 

The  party  Prohibition- 
ists are  an  uncompromising 
lot  of  folk,  preferring  to 
vote  for  exactly  what  they 
want,  whether  they  can 
get  it  or  not,  rather  than 
to  vote  for  exactly  what 
they  do  not  want  and  get 
it  right  away. 

The  platform  adopted 
at  the  Columbus  conven- 
tion is  brief.  A  leading 
editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Reeord-HeraU  calls  it  "  a 
verj-  model  of  brevity  and 
condensation  which  the 
bigger  parties  might  well 
study  and  copy." 

THE  CANDIDATES. 

Eugene  Wilder  Chaf^n, 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  iTHe  . 

Prohibition  party,  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  East  Troy,  Wis,,  November 
I,  1852,  and  is  consequently  now  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.  Mr.  Chafin  is  a  man  in  superb 
health,  the  embodiment  of  optimism,  cour- 
age, and  good  nature.  He  is  a  splendid  cam- 
paigner, with  a  fine  voice,  a  cogent  style  of 
reasoning,  and  a  manner  upon  the  platform 
that  wins  both  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  his  hearers.  Like  most  boys  born  upon  the 
farm,  Mr.  Chafin  was  obliged  to  work  his 
own  way,  and  he  is  indebted  entirely  to  his 
own  efforts  for  such  educational  advantages 
as  he  has  been  able  to  secure.  He  paid  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  his  native  State  for 
something  over  twent>-  years,  being  located 
during  that  entire  period  in  the  city  of  Wan- 
kcsha.     Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Chafin  became 


a  citizen  of  Illinois  and  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Although  removing  to  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  soon  found  so  many  de- 
mands upon  his  titne  for  platform  service 
that  he  has  really  given  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  campaign  work  for  the  last  seven 

Mr.  Chalin  has  for  many  years  been  a 
careful  student  of  American  history,  and 
has  given  most  studious  attention  to  the  biog- 
raphies of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Prob- 
ably no  man  in  the  country  is  more  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  every  important 
event  connected  with  the  lives  of  these  two 
great  men  than  is  Mr.  Chafin.  He  has  re- 
cently published  a  book  entitled  "Lincoln: 
The  Man  of  Sorrows."  This  book  is  a  dis- 
criminating study  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant  events  connected    with    the    life    of 
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the  great  emancipator.  Mr.  Chafin  has  been  Mr.  Watkins  is  an  ordained  minister  and 
from  boyhood  a  total  abstainer,  and  is  a  has  also  taken  a  full  law  course,  although  he 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  never  given  his  attention  to  the  practice 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  the  Vice-Presidential  of  that  profession.  He  is  at  present  vice- 
nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  is  of  Qua-  president  of  the  Ohio  Northern  University 
ker  antecedents  and  was  born  on  a  farm  in  and  professor  of  English  literature  in  that  in- 
Logan  County,  Ohio,  November  29,  1863.  stitution.  Professor  Watkins  is  a  man  of 
A  common-school  education  was  supple-  energy  and  force,  a  fine  speaker,  and  in  every 
men  ted  by  work  in  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni-  way  admirably  qualified  to  fill  the  high  office 
versity  and  in  Taylor  University.  for  which  he  has  been  named. 


WHY  I  AM  STILL  A  POPULIST. 

BY    THOMAS    E.    WATSON. 

(Candidate  of  the  Populist  party  for  the  Presidency.) 


I 


AM  asked,  "  Why  are  you  keeping  up  schemes,  in  which  colossal  plunder  was  raked 

the  Populist  party?  why  do  you  per-  in  by  the  favored  financiers,  took  away  from 

sonally,    with    your    literary    and    editorial  the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 

tasks  on  hand,  think  it  worth  while  to  take  The  pohcy  of  contraction  was  inaugurated, 

the  time  and  labor  to  accept  the  nomination,  and    before    President    Grant   put    his    foot 

and  what  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  the  down  upon  it,  in  1878,  nearly  two  thousand 

Populist  party  has  a  right  to  exist  and  to  million  dollars  of  paper  currency  of  the  coun- 

ask  the  people  to  vote  its  ticket  and  its  plat-  try  had  been  destroyed. 
form  this  year?  "  For  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  masses, 

Previous   to    the    outbreak   of    the    Civil  the  plain  common  people,  were  so  completely 

War  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian- Jackson-  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 

ian  Democracy  were  dominant.    As  a  conse-  old  political  parties, — who  made  capital  out 

quence,    the    country    was    prosperous    and  of  sectional  hate  and  partisan  bitterness, — 

happy.     Andrew  Jackson   paid  off  the  na-  that  they  had  no  eyes  to  see  what  the  finan- 

tional  debt;  there  were  no  funding  schemes  ciers  were  doing  in  Congress.     At  length, 

periodically  robbing  the  taxpayers;  there  was  however,  a  handful  of  brave,   true,  intelli- 

not  a  national  bank  in  existence ;  the  consti-  gent  men  began  to  organize  a  protest  against 

tutionaf  system  of  money  was  in  force,  and  the   monstrous  class   legislation   which    was 

the  tariff  has  been  reduced  to  a  revenue  basis  revolutionizing    our    Republic    and    rapidly 

by  the  Walker  act  of  1844.  turning  it  into  a  heartless,  soulless,  money- 

Those  were  the  years  in  which  a  visitor  made  plutocracy, 
from  abroad,  Charles  Dickens,  for  instance,  These  men  were  known  as  the  Green- 
could  write  home  to  his  friends  in  England  backers.  Their  appeal  to  the  common  peo- 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  universal  pie  met  with  a  response  which  profoundly 
prosperity  whose  evidences  were  visible  on  alarmed  the  leaders  of  the  two  old  parties, 
ever}'  side.  Those  were  the  years  in  which  The  reform  movement  could  not  be  met 
he  could  use  the  oft-quoted  expression  that  from  the  front.  Its  case  was  too  strong,  its 
"  a  blazing  sword  suspended  from  the  sky  argument  too  irresistible.  But  it  could  be 
would  excite  no  greater  astonishment  than  flanked  and  sidetracked,  and  this  was  done, 
would  the  sight  of  a  beggar  on  the  streets."  In  the  North  and  West,  where  the  Green- 

During  the   Civil   War   the   corporations  backers  were  strongest,  the  Republicans  dis- 

took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Gov-  armed  them  by  adopting  the  Greenback  plat- 

emment,  and  special  favors  of  all  sorts  were  form.    In  the  South,  wherever  the  movement 

demanded  and  secured.     The  national-bank-  was  strong,  the  Democrats  sidetracked  it  by 

ing  sy'Stem  came  back  again,  hungrier  than  adopting  the  Greenback   platform.     Under 

ever,  just  as  Thomas  H.  Benton  had  prophe-  the  specious,  seductive  plea  of  **  Get  your  re- 

sied  that  it  would.     The  tariff  began  to  go  forms  inside  the  old  party,"  the  Greenback 

up  with  vast  leaps  and  bounds.      Funding  movement  was  stilettoed  and  put  in  its  grave. 
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For  a  generation  the  beneficiaries  of  special  1891,  and  put  forth  as  their  creed  the  plat- 
privilege  had  it  all  their  own  way,  control-  form  on  which  the  Farmers'  Alliance  had 
ling  both  old  parties,  securing  just  the  legis-  gone  before  the  country, 
lation  demanded.  The  taxes  which  Con-  As  every  one  knows,  the  first  ticket  which 
gress  had  laid  upon  express  companies,  in-  the  People's  party  put  in  the  field  was  headed 
surance  companies,  railways,  manufacturing  by  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa.  For 
establishments,  bank  checks,  and  incomes  him  the  new  movement  polled  more  than  a 
were  repealed.  Both  the  old  parties  co-  million  votes  and  secured  respectable  repre- 
opcrated  to  repeal  them.  The  constitutional  sentation  in  the  electoral  college.  There 
money  system, — wherein  gold,  silver,  and  were  1800  newspapers  devoted  to  Populist 
paper  notes  formed  the  currency, — which  propaganda;  there  were  several  States  that 
had  been  in  operation  from  the  foundation  of  were  in  the  power  of  Populist  majorities; 
the  Government  down  to  the  administration  there  was  every  indication  that  the  two  old 
of  Buchanan,  was  overturned.  To  the  na-  parties  would  be  at  length  defeated,  and  that 
tional  banks  was  given  the  power  which  the  a  return  to  Democratic  principles  and  legis- 
Constitution  denied  to  the  States.  For  all  latioQ  might  be  expected.  But  once  more 
practical  purposes  they  are  permitted  to  make  the  stratagem  of  the  politicians  was  more 
their  own  notes  a  legal-tender  for  the  pay-  than  a  match  in  the  zeal  for  reform, 
ment  of  debts, — a  thing  which  the  sovereign  Mr.  Br>'^an  convinced  the  Western  leaders 
States  of  the  Union  dared  not  do.  Tariff  of  Populism  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Populist, 
duties  were  carried  to  such  monstrous  ex-  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Popu- 
tremes  that  foreign  competition  cut  no  fig-  lism,  as  well  as  other  reform  movements,  to 
ure,  and  the  manufacturers,  secure  in  the  fuse  with  the  Democrats, 
monopolized  home  market,  easily  organized  When  the  fusion  movement  of  1896  had 
the  trusts.  Railway  corporations  were  al-  run  its  course  Populism  was  prostrate.  What 
lowed  to  have  their  way  until  our  people  little  life  was  left  in  it  by  Bryanism  w-as 
were  taxed  for  dividends  upon  seven  billions  taken  away  by  the  Spanish  War.  With  one 
of  fictitious  capitalization.  exception,    the  Missouri    fVorld,   the    1800 

These  abuses  of  the  legislative  power  at  papers  of  Populism  died.  The  organization 
length  called  forth  another  protest,  and  this  fell  to  pieces.  As  a  leaven  to  the  loaf,  it  was 
time  the  movement  was  known  as  the  Farm-  yet  to  exert  a  mighty  power  both  in  State 
crs'  Alliance.  The  platform  which  the  agri-  and  national  aflFairs,  but  as  an  organized 
cultural  people  adopted,  and  upon  which  they  movement  it  had  no  further  existence. 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  union  In  the  year  1900,  however,  an  attempt 
labor,  was  practically  the  same  in  principle  was  made  to  reorganize.  A  Presidential 
as  that  (ui  which  the  old  Greenbacker  had  ticket  headed  by  the  Hon.  Wharton  Barker 
made  his  fight.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  put  into  the  field.  It  received  50,000 
movement  swept  the  West  and  South  like  a  votes.  Bryan  had  been  renominated  by  the 
prairie  fire.  It  buried  sectionalism  and  Democrats,  on  a  platform  which  committed 
wiped  out  party  lines.  Again,  the  two  old  him  to  the  constitutional  money  system,  and 
parties  found  it  impossible  to  m^et  the  re-  which  antagonized  national  banks  and  the 
form  movement  face  to  face,   foot  to  foot,    single  gold  standard. 

in  a  trial  of  strength;  again  the  flanking.  In  1904,  the  Democratic  party  having  dis- 
sidetracking  policy  was  adopted.  In  the  carded  the  platform  upon  which  it  had  stood 
West,  wherever  the  Farmers*  Alliance  was  for  eight  years,  and  become  as  nearly  Repub- 
strong,  the  Republican  party  and  leaders  pro-  lican  as  was  possible  without  using  the  same 
claimed  their  conversion  to  the  Farmers'  platform  language  which  had  already  been 
Alliance  platform.  In  the  Southern  States,  used  by  the  other  party,  the  Populists  de- 
wherever  the  movement  was  strong,  the  cided  that  some  one  should  make  a  stand  for 
Democratic  party  and  leaders  adopted  the  JeflFersonian  Democracy.  In  the  eight  years 
Farmers'*  Alliance  platform.  Again  was  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  at  the  front 
heard  the  specious,  seductive  plea  of  '*  Get  I  had  taken  no  hand  in  politics,  for  I  had 
your  reforms  inside  the  old  part}."  But  this  no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Demo- 
time  the  flank  movement  was  not  entirely  cratic  leaders,  and  there  was  no  chance  to  do 
successful.  A  very  large  element  of  the  business  for  the  Populists  while  Mr.  Bryan 
Farmers'  Alliance  movement.  West  and  was  claiming  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  could  be 
South,  declared  for  independent  political  ac-  desired.  When  Brj^an  left  our  old  platform 
tion,    met    in    conference    at    Cincinnati    in    I  went  upon  it,  determined  that  the  country 


tVHY  I  AM  STILL  A  POPULIST. 


(Ilie  Pop  III  [ft 


should  at  least  be  reminded  that  both  the  old  tention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Jeffc-r- 

parties  were  now  equally  Hamiltonlan.  sonianism   and    no  Jefferson    Democracy    in 

Was    it   not   "'ell   that  some  one   should  the  platform   of  either  of  the  old   parties? 

voice  a  protest  when  both  the  old  political  Should  one  be  deterred  from  doing  right  be- 

parties  went  over  to  Special  Privilege?     In  .1  cause  those   who   follow  him  and  act  with 

land  where  the  name  of  Jefferson  is  so  often  him  are  in  a  hopeless  minority? 
spoken  with  reverence,  and  where  the  word        It  cannot  be  that  all  the  voters  of  America 

Democracy  is  dear  to  about  half  the  people,  approve   of   the   platform    upon    which    Mr. 

is  it  not  right  that  some  one  should  call  at-  Taft  is  running.     It  must  he  that  there  i& 
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some  opposition  sentiment 
throughout  the  land.  Is  it  not 
a  good  thing  for  the  country 
that  there  should  always  be  an 
opposition?  But  Mr.  Bryan  is 
not  in  opposition.  His  money 
plank  is  utterly  meaningless; 
He  has  ceased  to  antagonize 
national  banks.  He  endorses 
the  Wall  Street  system  of 
finance.  His  declaration  about 
the  tariff  carries  no  comfort  to 
a  JefFersonian  Democrat.  He 
did  not  dare  to  say  that  he 
favored  postal  savings-banks, 
whereas  even  Mr.  Taft  went 
that  far.  Mr.  Taft  did  not 
venture  to  declare  himself 
against  unlimited  immigration, 
nor  did  Mr.  Bryan.  Both  of 
them  are  catering  to  the  labor 
vote,  especially  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
yet  the  question  of  European 
immigration  is  immensely  more 
important  to  the  laborers  of  this 
country  than  is  that  barren  sub- 
ject of  injunction.  Still,  while 
Mr.  Bryan  knows  very  well 
how  the  Farmers'  Union  and 
the  labor  organizations  have 
put  themselves  most  emphatic- 
ally upon  record  as  demanding 
a  restriction  of  European  as 
well  as  Asiatic  immigration, 
he  does  not  dare  to  offend 
capitalism  by  going  farther 
than  to  denounce  Asiatic  im- 
migration,— this  being  a  sop  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  canize   the    scMialled    Democratic    party    is 

Why  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  bringing  about  the  very  worst  possible  dan- 
the  Populist  party?  ger  to  the  South   as  well  as   to   the  entire 

Because  if  there  were  no  party  standing  United  States, 
where  we  do,  and  eternally  preaching  the  The  campaign  of  the  Populists  is  quiet, 
gospel  which  we  proclaim,  there  would  soon  sustained,  and,  while  comparatively  few 
be  no  opposition  party  at  all.  The  leaders  Southern  papers  have  as  yet  fallen  into  line, 
of  the  two  old  parties  would  never  have  any-  there  is  no  question  that  the  sentiment  is  im- 
thing  to  fight  about  excepting  the  offices ;  perative  for  a  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  The 
American  politics  would  be  a  sordid,  sicken-  near  future  will  see  a  sweeping  political 
ing  scramble  between  "  ins  "  and  "  outs."  change. 

The  Populist  party  will  concentrate  its  Profoundly  believing  that  our  country  will 
efforts  upon  Georgia  and  endeavor  to  carry  it  never  be  generally  prosperous  and  generally 
this  year.  The  propaganda  wi!!  be  continued  happy  again  until  we  return  to  old  land- 
during  the  next  four  years  so  that  other  marks  and  put  into  operation  the  principle* 
States  may  fall  into  line.  The  labor  of  the  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  once  more,  I  shall 
Southern  people  since  the  days  of  reconstruc-  continue  while  I  live  to  "  hew  to  the  line," 
tion  has  been  to  overcome  the  political  influ-  leaving  the  ultimate  results  to  the  Power  that 
ence  of  the  negro.     Bryan's  attempt  to  Afri-    rules  the  world. 


THOMAS   L.    HISCEN,   OF    MASSACHUSETIS, 

(Mr.  lUsKm,  with  hiB  l>ro(hera,  bullr  up  a  Buccraif 

fleld.  MiM.    Mst  je»t  TboiDBS  L.  lIlitgoD 


FOR  PRESrOENT. 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  uid  V/egt  Bpring* 
lor  ol  MaawchuaettB.) 


THE   MISSION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  PARTY. 

BY  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES. 

(The   party's   candidate    for   Vice-President.) 

npHE  Independence  part}',  whose  national  protesting  forces  of  reform  wliicS  have  been 

■'■       candidates  will  ask  the  suffrages  of  the  at  work  for  a  dozen  jcars  in  American  poli- 

people  in  November,  is  neither  an  accident  tics,  and  which  have  had  more  or  less  effect 

nor  an  experiment.    The  party  rises  natural-  upon  the  platform  and  principles  of  the  older 

ly  and  logically  out  of  the  conditions  and  parties. 

necessities  of  the  present  era.     As  it  stands        The  last  decade  of  American  politics  has 

unfolded  by  its  first  cnnvcntidn.  just  held  in  heen  Illustrated  by  aconsecutive,  definite,  and 

Chicago,   it  is  the  tirnani/atii)n  of  the   real  increasinf;ly  coherent   protest  ui  \\\t  ^a^\t 
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and  their  champions  against  the  graft  and  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Independ- 
greed  of  corporations;  against  the  corruption  ence  party  was  the  Municipal  Ownership 
of  parties  by  money;  against  the  increasing  League,  which  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  corporations  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  other  cities  has  won 
their  relations  to  the  people,  and  against  the  so  wonderfully  upon  the  confidence  and  sup- 
general  enthronement  of  spoils  and  privilege  port  of  the  people  in  their  own  interest  and 
above  the  people's  rights  and  liberties.  behalf. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  The  Independence  party  is  a  direct  descend- 
this  reform  agitation  was  begun,  the  men  who  ant  of  the  Independence  League,  which  in 
led  it  were  denounced  as  revolutionists  and  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  California, 
anarchists,  dangerous  to  society  and  menac-  and  in  Illinois  has  fought  such  splendid  bat- 
ing to  government.  Steadily,  persistently  the  ties  and  won  such  splendid  victories  for  the 
formative  forces,  now  crystallized  in  the  In-  people. 

dependence  party,  persisted  in  their  way  of  The   whole   genius  of   the   Independence 

protest,  thundered  their  exposures  of  public  party  is  concentrated  upon  the  principle  of 

wrongs  and  their  demand  for  righting  by  gov-  going  out  to  fight  for  reforms  that  are  not 

ernment  and  law,  until  to-day  both' parties  only  desirable  but  accomplishable.     From  its 

and  the  entire  Republic  have  come  to  recog-  municipal  beginning,  through  its  State-wide 

nize  as  natural  and  necessary  the  demands  effort,  to  its  present  national  form,   it  has 

which  were  born  pure  and  simple  in  the  prop-  never  troubled   for  a  moment  to   advocate 

aganda  started  and  maintained  by  the  Inde-  things  that  were  merely  fanciful  or  theoret- 

pendence  leaders  and  the  Independence  news-  ical,  but  has  been  the  advocate  of  things  that 

papers  of  that  earlier  day.  could  be  done. 

That  other  men  of  other  parties  have  joined  It  is  urged  against  the  Independence  party 
in  this  movement  from  time  to  time  and  given  by  the  Democrats  that  its  national  campaign 
strong  assistance  is  not  denied.  is  one  of  spite  inspired  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  pun- 
That  other  leaders  have  lent  their  voices  ish  Mr.  Bryan  for  his  disloyalty  to  Mr. 
to  the  progress  of  reform  with  more  or  less  Hearst  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904. 
of  force  and  potency  is  freely  conceded  here.  The  plea  is  captious  and  absolutely  untrue. 

But  the  Independence  party  claims,  with-  In  the  two  preceding  Bryan  campaigns 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  spirit  which  Hearst  had  given  to  Bryan  unstintedly  the 
has  exposed  public  wrongs,^  denounced  pub-  support  of  his  great  series  of  newspapers,  of 
lie  evils,  made  evident  the  outrages  upon  his  personal  time  and  energy  and  his  superb 
liberty  and  property,  and  has  finally  aroused  powers  of  organization,  and  in  more  than 
public  opinion  out  of  shameful  apathy  to  ac-  royal  generosity  of  his  money.  No  other 
tion  and  to  accomplishment,  is  due  primarily  friend  gave  half  so  much.  And  yet  the  only 
and  transcendently  to  the  persistent,  unfail-  opportunity  on  earth  that  Bryan  ever  had  to 
ing,  unfearing  agitation  for  civic  righteous-  pay  the  debt  in  small  part  was  at  St.  Louis  in 
ness  and  civic  liberty  instituted  by  the  Inde-  1904,  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  this  in- 
pendent  series  of  newspapers  twelve  years  comparable  friend  and  went  out  of  his  way 
ago,  and  maintained  without  a  variation  or  to  nominate  ex-Senator  Cockrell,  who  was 
shadow  of  turning  by  these  great  evangels  of  merely  a  local  candidate  without  even  a  fol- 
publicity  through  an  unbroken  and  educative  lowing  for  the  Presidency, 
system  of  years.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man  who  could 
When  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  be  disloyal  to  such  a  friend  under  such  cir- 
the  time  have  faded,  and  the  fair  history  of  cumstances  could  ever  be  true  to  any  man 
this  great  corrective  movement  is  written,  or  any  party  under  any  circumstances, 
these  are  the  forces  which  must  be  reckoned  But  this  foolish  plea  is  based  upon  an  utter 
the  creative  and  compelling  agencies  of  the  misconception  of  Mr.  Hearst's  motives  and 
era  of  reform  in  which  we  live.  methods.  It  is  the  public  policy  and  the 
So  that  the  Independence  party  grows  nat-  people's  good  that  moves  his  great  energies, 
urally  and  logically  out  of  a  reform  spirit  He  has  forgotten  Bryan's  disloyalty  and  for- 
which   itself  created  and  sustained,  and   in  given  it  long  ago. 

this  year  of  grace  1908  it  simply  organizes  its  The  Independence  party  is  born  now  at 

own  achievements  and  its  own  principles  in  this  particular  time  and  under  these  circum- 

order   to  ask  a  national  vindication  and  a  stances  as  a  distinct  articulation  of  the  unl- 

national  reward  for  the  transcendent  service  versal  demand  for  a  new  party  in  American 

fhat  it  has  rendered  the  country.  politics.    Within  the  limits  of  this  brief  com- 
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tween  a  Brjan  ami  a  Bel- 
moDt  or  a  Ryan  and  a 
Hearst ;  and  yet  cam- 
paign after  campaign  the 
platform  tinkerers  of  the 
old  moribund  organiza- 
tion have  sought  to  beat 
out  their  waning  interests 
into  a  declaration  that 
would  cover  and  hold 
these  irrepressible  ele- 
ments of  discord.  The 
platforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  twelve 
years  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  shameful  hypoc- 
risies and  of  deceitful 
compromises,  in  which 
men  presumably  honest 
have  endeavored  to  main- 
tain a  loyalty  which  they 
neither  felt  nor  fulfilled. 
As  a  consequence  the 
Democratic  party  has 
literally  wallowed  in  the 
mire  of  inconsistency, 
nominating  first  a  conser- 
vative, then  a  radical, 
then  again  a  radical,  then 
again  a  conservative,  then 
again  a  radical, — shifting 


fro 


I    pilla 
leless 


to 


m 


opportunism, 
anil  \n  1904  violating  all 
Its  traditions  and  Insult- 
ing all  its  history'  by  nom- 
inating a  candidate  upon 
the  open  and  shameful 
plea  that  "  he  was  not 
ment  it  is  not  necessary  to  ari;ue  this  proposi-  offensive  to  the  criminal  trusts." 
tion,  which  proves  itself  in  the  mind  and  con-  It  is  against  not  only  the  shameless  incon- 
science  of  the  American  voter.  I  submit  to  sistency,  but  the  absolutely  hopeless  division 
the  conscience  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  in-  and  ineffectiveness,  of  the  Democratic  party 
telligent  people  of  America  that  there  Is  a  that  the  Independence  party  of  to-day  is 
distinct  and  deep-seated,  even  if  unexpressed,    fortned. 

demand  for  a  reorganization  of  parties  and  a  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Republican 
readjustment  of  political  relations.  In  the  party  has  lost  its  moorings.  Divided  in  its 
heart  of  both  parties  this  demand  exists,  and  principles  and  split  up  in  its  policies,  it  is 
Is  secretly  if  not  openly  confessed  by  the  lead-  drifting  as  hopelessly  as  its  rival  organization 
ers  and  by  the  thinking  element.  The  divi-  amid  the  alternate  currents  of  spoils  and 
slons  in  both  the  old  parties  is  an  evidence  privilege,  of  corporate  greed  and  corruption, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  even  their  blanket  and  of  spasmodic  reforms  led  by  a  single  in- 
platforms  any  longer  to  carry  the  convictions  dividual,  who  has  pitted  an  honest  effort 
of  the  men  who  have  so  long  made  up  the  against  the  evil  and  hopeless  drift  of  an  or- 
organization.  The  divisions  in  the  Demo-  ganization  whose  day  is  ended, 
crati'c  party  are  irreconcilable  and  hopeless.  The  cry  of  the  times  is  for  the  square  deal. 
There  has  not  been  for  ten  years,  within  the  But  the  Independence  party  answers,  There 
lines  of  honesty,  any  possible  compromise  be-    is  no  square  deal  without  a  new  dea.\. 
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npHERE  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  aeronautics  when  developments  in 
the  art  were  so  quickening  to  early  fruition 
as  to-day.  This  promise  of  realization,  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  fields  of  dirigible 
balloons  and  of  aeroplanes. 

The  air  balloon  has  always  been  associ- 
ated in  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of  a 
passenger-carrying  craft  of  the  air.  Zep- 
pelin gave  it  length  and  great  size,  making 
it  into  a  steerable  ship,  A  balloon  of  the 
large  dimensions  of  his  designs  needs  a  rigid 
structure,  or  frame,  whereby  its  shape  can  be 
preserved  under  all  conditions,  and  especially 
when  it  is  being  driven  rapidly  through  the 
air.  Zeppelin  saw  that  such  a  frame  should 
be  rather  a  part  of  the  balloon  itself,  than  be 
suspended  below  it,  and  so  retard  its  propul- 
sion. This  frame  he  supported  in  the  air 
by  a  number  of  small  balloons  carried  in  the 
"  hold  "   of    the   airship,    and    he   thus  gave 


these  balloons,  or  gas  balloonets,  as  they  are 
called,  protection  from  the  sun's  radiation 
and  other  influences.  Underneath  the  elon- 
gated aerial  hull  he  attached  two  large 
watertight  aluminum  cars,  containing  the 
motors,  steering,  and  other  apparatus,  con- 
nected by  a  long  passageway  with  cabins  in 
the  center.  From  these  cabins  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs  through  the  body  of  the  ship 
to  a  small  platform  on  its  upper  side,  which 
gave  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sky  for 
astronomical  or  other  observations. 

zbppblin's  achievements. 
In  the  fourth  ship  named  after  him  Zep- 
pelin embodied  the  improvements  suggested 
by  his  construction  of  three  consecutive  ships 
of  this  type.  He  was  about  to  demonstrate 
by  its  agency  that  a  commercially  useful 
means  of  air  transportation  had  at  last  been 
attained,  when  it  came  to  its  untimely  end 
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at  Echterdingen,  partl\'  throiiKh  inexperience 
in  handling  it, — in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
ground, — and  partly  from  flie  «-eak  points 
of  inadequately  tried  machinery.  The  ship 
measured  435  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  forty- 
three  feet  at  its  greatest  width.  She  could 
carrj'  twenty-five  passengers.  The  direction 
of  travel  was  controlled  by  a  series  of  planes, 
and  the  ship  had  four  propellers,  driven  by 
two  MO-horsepower  motors.  In  her  last 
trip,  in  which  she  sought  to  secure  the  prize 
of  ¥500,000  offered  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  ship  remaininc  in  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours,  she  had  already  been  out 
twenty  hours,  and  had  traveled  a  distance  of 
33^  miles. 

Zeppelin  has,  however.  Jecnonstrated  that 
the  power-propelled  balloon  will  eventually 
equal  in  speed  practically  any  other  vehicle 
man  has  ever  emplojfd  for  useful  locomo- 
tion. This  splendid  result  was  largely  due 
to  his  laborious  and  ingenious  working  out 
of  improved  methods  of  propelling,  steering, 
and  stabilizing.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  the  opinion  of  the  weU- 
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kiumn  inventor,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  who 
in  a  recent  conversation  with  the  writer 
iin  the  practical  value  of  the  dirigible 
of  the  future,  said :  "  Size  for  size  and 
per  ton  mile,  at  the  same  speed,  the  cost 
for  power  of  transportation  by  balloon 
should  be  about  one-eighth  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  boat,  the  boat  having  the 
same  tonnage  and  the  same  speed  as  the  bal- 
loon. I'his  would  mean  that  the  speed  in  air 
for  the  same  power,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  he  double  that  in  water." 

ANOTHER   OERMA.V    MODEL. 

Of  a  widely  different  tjpe  from  the  Zc/t- 
peliii.  though  greatly  elongated,  is  the  Ger- 
man airship  of  Major  von  Parscval.  This 
tipe  resembles  the  ordinary  balloon,  with  the 
basket  hung  far  below,  and  substituting  for 
the  frame  a  very  ingenious  method  of  auto- 
matically rectif>'ing  the  pitching  of  the  car. 
It  can  descend  as  safely  as  the  ordinarv-  bal- 
loon, and  be  handled  on  the  ground  with  as 
great  ease.  It  can  be  packed  on  three  reg- 
ulation army  wagons,  operated  frtiiw  m\n  ^a.Y^. 
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ni  a,  battletielil,  ami  even  in  its  largest  si/.es, 
stowed  anay  on  board  a  battleship,  and  in- 
flated at  sea  ready  for  an  inland  raid.  It 
has,  however,  the  most  serious  drawbaclc  of 
lacking  any  protection ,  of  its  gas  from 
weather  conditions.  Major  von  Parseval 
has  succeeded  in  naviEating  the  ship  over 
long  distances,  at  a  speed  of  twentv-five  miles 
an  hour. 

DEVELOPMENTS     IX    OTHER     EUROPEAN 


The  French  developed  an  airship  of  high 
practical  merit  even  earlier  than  the  Ger- 
mans, some  of  their  ships  showing  consid- 
erable speed,  endurance,  and  steadiness.  It 
has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
type  adopted  by  this  nation  will  endure,  for 
while  it  possesses  some  of  the  principles  in- 
corporated both  in  the  Zeppelin  and  the  Par- 
seval, it  has  many  of  the  disadvantages  of 
both.  The  first  topical  French  ship  was  the 
wonderful  Lebaudy,  which  was  also  the  first 
example  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  dirigible. 
3rs  bn]\ianX  present  representative  is  La  Rt- 


pubUgue,  whose  forerunner,  La  Patrif,  was 
unfortunately  lost  through  inexperience  in 
handling.  The  characteristics  of  this  type, 
as  shown  in  its  latest  example,  are  a  partial 
stiffening  of  the  balloon  itself  by  a  rigid  flat 
bottom,  and  a  method  of  counieracting  the 
effect  of  the  low  position  of  the  car  and  of 
its  low  center  of  propulsion  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  elaborate  system  of  planes  that 
give  flexibility  of  steering  and  great  stability 
to  the  ship. 

One  of  the  French  war  balloons,  La  J'ille 
tie  Paris,  while  not  diflering  in  principle 
from  La  RepubUque.  has  its  frame  suspended 
below  the  gas-bag,  and  it  is  steadied  by  gas- 
inflated  appendages,  which  form  part  of  the 
envelope  itself, 

England  promises  soon  to  be  abreast  of 
Germany  and  France,  with  a  representative 
of  a  type  which  is  in  principle  identical  with 
La  RepubUque.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  the  Gennans,  in  addition  to  developing 
their  own  types,  arc  experimenting  on  sim- 
ilar lines.  Europe  shows  already  quite  a 
fleet  of  dirigibles,  there  being  in  Germany 
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six,  in  France  three,  and  in  England  one. 
Many  other  nations,  among  which  are  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Russia, 
have  airships  under  construction. 

AMERICAN    DIRIGIBLES, CAPTAIN    BALDWIN. 

The  foremost  name  connected  with  diri- 
gible work  in  this  country  is  that  of  Captain 
Thomas  S,  Baldwin,  who  has  recentlj'  met 
successfully  the  conditions  of  the  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  The  balloon  had 
to  have  a  speed  of  twent}'  miles  an  hour  in 
still  air,  to  be  designed  to  carry  two  passen- 
gers having  a  combined  weight  of  350 
pounds,  and  be  capable  of  carrying  in  addi- 
tion 100  pounds  of  ballast,  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  weight  when  operating  In  rain. 
I'he  gas-bag  of  Captain  Baldwin's  balloon  is 
eighty-four  feet  in  length,  with  a 
diameter  of  eighteen  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  sixteen  feet,  and  a  capacity  of 
18,000  cubic  feet.  The  frame  is  sixty-six 
feet  long;  The  twelve-foot  propeller,  placed 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  frame,  has  a  speed 
of  450  revolutions  per  minute.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  provision  for  the  handling 
of  the  ship  is  a  number  of  box-kite  planes 
near  the  for\vard  end,  operated  by  the  avia- 
tor for  lowering  or  raising  the  ship,  and 
keeping  it  on  an  even  keel  all  the  time.    The 


ship  is  driven  by  a  twenty- 
horsepower  Ciirtiss  engine. 


The  type  of  this  3 
distinctly  America 
in  some  features  11 
suggests     that     o: 
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.^hip  would  be  ' 
bodied  all  the  points  of  the 
Zefipclin  on  a  very  small 
scale.  For  instance,  the 
frame  is  almost  as  long  as 
the  gas-bag,  and  is  attached 
closely  to  it  by  means  of  a 
fine  strong  netting.  The 
operators  are  carried  in 
two  cars,  and  the  plan  of 
vertical  steering  is  iden- 
tical. Moreover,  the  shape 
of  the  hull  of  the  BaUu-in 
greatly  resembles  that  of  its 
enormous  prototype. 

Those  who  know  Cap- 
tain Baldwin  as  a  man  as 
well  as  an  aeronaut  never 
had  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he    would    fulfill   \W   ■t^- 
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quirements  of  the  Government  tests.  His 
intuition  in  dealing  with  scientific  problems 
is  remarkable,  and  he  has  all  the  quah'ties 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  unerring  aero- 
naut, with  an  experience  absolutely  unique. 
He  knows  every  foot  of  the  way  he  is  tread- 
ing. He  has  made  3000  ascensions,  and  he 
has  never  received  a  scratch.  He  may  rush 
up  into  the  air  at  all  sorts  of  speeds,  but  in 
descending,  one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  aero- 
naut, he  settles  down  to  the  earth  like  a  lark 
dropping  into  a  meadow. 

WELLMAN's   "  AMERICA." 

Walter  Wcllman,  who  proposes  to  go  to 
the  North  Pole  in  his  dirigible,  the  Ameri- 
can, said,  when  relating  to  the  writer  the 
plans  for  his  momentous  voyage: 

In  dcsigiiiiig  our  ^hip  we  followed  the  French 
type,  maintainiiig  the  rigidity  of  the  form  by 
means  of  interior  pressure,  and  balloonets. 
These  hallooncls  are  filled,  when  occasion  re- 
(juires,  by  a  small  five -horsepower  motor,  driv- 
ing a  ventilator  or  air-blower.  This  type  enables 
us  to  build  a  machine  of  reasonable  dimensions, 
getting  a  very  l.irge  asccns^ional  force  over  that 
of  the  machine  itself,  to  be  devoted  to  the  fuel 
for  the  engine,  provisions,  instruments,  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  a  long  voyage.  I 
have  always  thouRht  Ihal  there  is  fjreat  advan- 
taRe  in  the  French  type  after  landing,  because 
of  the  lesser  surface  presented  to  the  force  of  the 
wind.  A  ship  of  the  French  type  would  enable 
us.  on  a  storm  cominR  up,  to  quickly  deflate  the 
gas-bag,  and  the  oossible  damage  m  such  case 
would  be  small.  We  designed  the  ship  not  for 
high  =oeed.  btit  for  endurance  on  a  Inng  vovage. 
The  distance  from  our  base  at  Sri'^liergeil  to 
the  Pole  is  700  statute  miles.     I   wanted  a  ship 
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that  had  a  radius  of  action  of  at  least  three  time' 
that  distance,  so  that  in  planning  for  the  round 
trip  of  1400  miles  we  might  have  700  miles  of 
margin  for  an  emergency.  To  go  in  for  high 
speed  would  mean,  of  course,  greater  use  of  fuel, 
— the  higher  the  speed  the  greater  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  per  mile  traveled.  After  careful 
analysis  of  all  the  wind  conditions,  and  all  the 
other  factors  of  the  problem,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  speed  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
statute  miles  per  hour  was  the  best  for  our  pur- 
pose :  so  we  built  the  ship  not  for  beating  the 
record  for  speed,  but  itK  beating  the  record  for 
distance  traveled;!)  a  single  voyage. 

The  ship  was  tried  last  summer  at  the  base  of 
Spitsbergen.  'ITie  season  was  exceptionally  un- 
favorable in  respect  of  high  winds.  In  the  trial 
she  went  about  twenty  miles  under  her  own 
power,  and  although  we  used  the  guide-rope  sys- 
tem of  vertical  control, — the  rope  trailing  in  the 
water  like  a  great  sea  serpent, — which  makes  the 
steering  of  the  ship  a  great  deal  more  difficult. 
we  made  three  turns  of  the  helm,  two  to  port, 
and  one  to  starboard ;  so  we  know*  that  the  ship 
is  absolutely  dirigible.  It  is  true  that  since  she 
was  brought  back  to  Paris,'where  she  was  built 
by  Vanniman,  we  have  enlarged  the  rudder, 
strengthened  her  steering  devices,  and  made 
other  changes.  As  she  stands  to-day,  we  think 
she  has  a  fair  chance  to  achieve  the  very  difficult 
task  for  which  she  has  been  constructed.  The 
meteorological  conditions  for  aeronautics  are  very 
much  better  in  the  Arctic  regions,  on  the  whole, 
than  they  are  here,  from  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  alternating  day  and  night,  high  tempera- 
ture at  noon  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  low  tem- 
perature after  midnight  and  in  the  early  morn- 
mg.  Such  variations  in  temperature  greatly  ex- 
haust the  vitality  of  any  aerostat.  In  the  .Arctic 
regioni  we  have  the  least  variable  temperature 
of  any  part  of  the-world.  A  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  guide-rope  of  the  America  is  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  leather  tube,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  used  as  a  storage  for  reserve  food.    A 
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certain  weight  was  necessary  lo  control  llie  ver- 
tical movement  of  the  slii|i,  and  instead  of  it 
having  to  carry  1400  pounds  of  useless  material. 
fully  7S  Pe"*  (^ent.  of  that  weight  was  taktii  care 
of  by  this  ingenious  arrangement  The  length 
of  the  ship  is  184  feet,  with  a  maximum  dinmcter 
of  iifty-four  feet.  Its  main  engine  is  an  80- 
horsepower  eight-cylinder  Antoinette. 


In  coming  to  the  discussion  of  the  aero- 
plane one  inevitably  reverts  to  the  work  of 
its  great  originator,  Liiienthal,  who,  after 
exhaustive  study  and  experimentation  with 
specially  designed  apparatus  on  models  of  the 
wings  of  birds,  was  the  first  man  to  fly  with 
large  >ving-lilcc  surfaces  through  the  air.  It 
is  curious  that  one  great  drawback  of  the 
period  at  which  he  began  his  experiments 
should  prove,  in  the  end,  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. There  was  no  light  motor  then  in  ex- 
istence, and  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  fly- 
ing machine  as  a  mere  aerial  coaster,  or,  as 
it  was  later  called,  a  gliding  machine.  With 
only  gravity  as  a  propelling  force,  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  would  derive  but  poor 
support  from  calm  air.  He,  therefore,  began 
early  to  glide  in  the  wind,  meeting  the 
formidable  difficulties  in  balancing  thus  en- 
countered by  gradual  and  systematic  prac- 
tice. He  developed  a  skill  in  throwing  his 
weight  instantly  toward  the  side  which  hap- 
pened to  be  raised  by  a  sudden  wind  gust 
that  was  truly  marvelous. 

By  courtesy  of   Prof.   R.   W.   Wood,   of 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  most  interest- 
ing photograph  of  Lilienthal,  gliding  in  his 
double-decked  machine,  is  here  given.  The 
picture  was  taken  three  days  before  the  ma- 
chine fell  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  in- 
ventor. Professor  Wood,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Lilienthal,  made 
some  short  glides  with  this  machine  the  last 
time  he  was  out  with  his  friend.  He  says: 
"  It  struck  me  as  being 
very  unstable  (in  my 
hands),  though  Lilienthal 
managed  it  with  great  skill, 
rushing  along  at  race-horse 
speed,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
in  the  air,  the  wind  play- 
ing aeolian  harp  music  on 
the  steel  piano  wires  with 
which  the  framework  was 
trussed.  What  impressed 
me  most  was  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  athletic 
work  necessar>'  to  balance 
the  machine.  He  was  never 
still  a  moment,  swinging 
his  legs  from  side  to  side, 
and  on  landing  he  was  all 
out  of  breath,  though  I 
doubt  if  he  was  in  the  air 
over  thirty  seconds.  It 
seemed  to  require  as  much 
exercise  as  a  100-yard  dash." 
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After  Lilienthal,  but  working  on  indepen- 
dent lines,  came  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  whose 
potent  influence  in  aeronautics  has  been  fully 
recogni^^ed,  and  his  able  assistant.  Charles 
M.  Manly,  and  in  England  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim.  Prominent  among  Manly 's  achieve- 
ments is  the  production  of  the  first,  and 
so  far  the  only,  light-weight,  high-powered 
motor  which  coulil  stand  the  test  of  a  continu- 
ous run  of  ten  hours,  and  of  a  system  of  auto- 
matically balancing  the  largest  and  heaviest 
unmanned  model  flying  machines  ever  built. 

A  most  distinguished  emulator  of  Lilien- 
thal  was  an  American  engineer,  A.  M.  Her- 
ring.who  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  skill  in 
designing  intricate  and  ingenious  mechanical 
devices.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  learn  much 
about  wind  support  and  balancing,  and  many 
of  his  small  scale  models  actually  flew.  He 
promptly  improved  on  Lilienthal's  machine, 
changing  entirely  the  design,  and  providing 
the  glider  with  wonderful  mechanisms, 
which,  when  properly  adjusted,  would  per- 
lorm  most  of  Lilienthal's  acrobatic  feats 
automatically.  To  one  of  these  machines  he 
later  applied  stored  power,  in  the  shape  of 
compressed  air.  Applying  this  to  two  large 
wooden  screw  propellers,  he  was  able  to  fly 
horizontally,  instead  of  coasting  downward, 
for  the  short  time  his  power  would  last. 
From  that  time  his  worV  has  been  more  or 
less  shrouded  in  mvster\-,  but  it  is  still  of 
^„rh  ;j   character  as  to  make   him  the    real 


"  dark  horse  '  in  the  pres- 
ent race  for  aerial  su- 
premaq',  Mr.  Herring's 
machine  is  one  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  coming  Gov- 
ernment tests  of  an  aero- 
plane designed  to  carry 
two  persons,  having  a 
combined  weight  of  350 
pounds,  and  sufficient  fuel 
for  a  (light  of  125  miles. 
The  machine  must  have  a 
speed  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  in  still  air,  and  an 
average  minimum  speed 
of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour 
against  and  with  the 
wind.  Another  machine 
entered  for  these  tests  is 
that  of  Orville  and  Wil- 
bur Wright,  of.  Dayton, 
Ohio. 
E.  These     brothers     were 

li.)  also      notable      exponents 

of  Lilienthal  methods. 
Although  they  knew  of  some  of  Her- 
ring's improvements  on  Lilienthal's  glider, 
and  imitated  him  in  the  general  design 
of  their  machine,  they  worked  out  their 
own  salvation  in  the  evolution  of  means 
of  controlling  the  glider  by  bodily  skill. 
Their  method  required  infinitely  less  ef- 
fort than  Lilienthal's,  while  allowing  of  a 
far  greater  rapidity  of  action.  They  could 
also  control  very  large  machines  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  smaller  ones,  a  feat-which  Lilien- 
thal had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Al- 
though the  Wright  Brothers  have  only  just 
begun  to  make  public  flights,  they  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  immense  superior- 
ity in  steering  and  in  certainty  and  safety  of 
flight.  Their  recent  achievements  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  have  not  only  removed 
the  atmosphere  of  doubt  by  which  the  doinp 
of  these  secretive  brothers  were  surrounded, 
.but  have  made  the  aeronautic  world  stand  in 
amazement.  The  wonder  of  their  actual  ac- 
complishment is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
bewildering  possibilities  which  are  now 
brought  almost  within  reach. 

One  csiinot  but  notice  that  in  the  talks  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  on  flying  they  seem  to 
ignore  the  dangers  of  aeroplane  practice,  and 
speak  only  of  its  fascinations.  To  one  who 
feels  no  fear  as  the  propeller  starts  with  a 
terrific  roar,  and  the  great  bird-like  frame 
throbs  and  surges,  waiting  only  for  a  touch 
of  the  front  rudder  to  spring  into  the  air. 
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x\kik  in  ill  llyini;  :i  icc^t  uiit'qualeii  in  anv 
othtr  form  of  iDComotiun.  The  Wrights 
)iave  described  in  glowing  language  the  ec- 
>tasy  of  the  sensations  of  the  operator  as  tlic 
machine  inimrus  higher  and  he  become^ 
mure  insensible  to  the  movement  through  the 
air,  rising  or  falling  at  will,  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  left  at  the  pressure  of  a  lever, 
Mapping  the  mot<ir  hiuh  in  the  air  when  near 
his  destination,  ami  letting  the  machine  drii't 
ribliqiieij-  to  the  earth  and  come  to  rest  so 
gradually  that  he  does  not  know  the  actual 
moment  lie  tCJuches  the  ground. 

After  these  radical  advances,  it  was  not 
long  before  people  in  Europe  began  to  put 
tlicir  light  motors  on  artificial  wings  or  aero- 
jilancs.  They  soon  found  that  almost  any- 
thing with  a  large  surface  could  be  made  to 
ri>e  in  the  air  hy  a  powerfid  light  nioKir. 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in 
this  evolutionary  movement  may  be  nien- 
tiiiiied  Santos  Dumont,  Viiia,  lileriot,  Dela- 
grange,  Kerher,  and  Archdeacon. 

farman's  coxtbibltion. 
It  was  Henry  Farman  ivho,  aided  by  hi 
experience  as  a  driver  of  racing  automobili 


iliiKibuav'lilm'Mi 
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with  certainty  in  Europe.  True,  Santos  Du-  two  conditions  diflfcring  appreciably.  Far- 
mont  had  once  made  two  short  flights,  but  man  intends  to  discarii  his  present  cumber- 
he  was  unable  to  repeat  the  performance.  In  some  machine,  which  excited  the  astontsh- 
the  design  of  the  Farman  machine,  however,  ment  of  the  American  experts  who  ■  were 
even  modified  as  it  has  been,  the  all  impor-  familiar  with  the  trim  lines  and  the  "  move- 
tant  quality  of  control  in  a  gusty  wind  is  ment  "  of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  June  Bug. 
sacrificed  to  ease  of  control  in  a  calm,  or  a  He  proposes  to  adopt  a  more  handy  machine, 
very,  steady  wind. — the  requirements  of  the  with  many  wings  of  small  spread.     From  its 
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Jenol  unly  ■  skLILed 
an    trophy   for   the  11 
e  Baldwin  dlrlgltilc  during 


suggestive    shape. 
"  flying  fish." 


has    been    called    the 


It  is  only  by  strenuous  and  hazardous 
preparation  that  the  aviator  can  fit  himself 
for  his  vocation.  He  needs  an  extraordinary- 
combination  of  active  energj',  courage,  deci- 
sion of  purpose,  a  quick  eye,  clearness  of 
judgment,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  and 
great  physical  dexterity.  Itt  the  case  not 
only  of  Farman,  but  also  of  other  successful 
aviators  of  to-day,  these  qualities  have  been 
learned  through,  or  supplemented  by,  special 
experience  in  other  occupations.  Glenn  H, 
Curtiss,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  won  the 
Scientific  American  trophy  for  the  first  pub- 
lic aeroplane  flight  of  a  kilometer  in  a 
straight  line  in  this  country,  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  motorcycles.  Eventu- 
ally, he  designed  his  own  engine,  producing 
one  of  very  light  weight.  One  of  these  mo- 
tors drove  the  first  successful  airship  in 
America,  and  another  was  the  first  to  drive 
a  helicopter  into  the  air.     During  last  year 


he  made  over  350  motors,  of  which  fifty 
were  for  aerial  experimental  work.  Riding 
one  of  his  motorqcles  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Florida,  he  travelled  the  fastest  mile  ever 
covered  by  a  human  being,  going  the  distance 
in  twenty-six  and  two-fifths  seconds.  The 
combination  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  motor 
was  a  prize  which  quickly  caught  the  eye  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  then  engaged 
in  earnest  study  of  and  experiment  in  tetra- 
hedral  kite-flying,  and  Curtiss  became  one  of 
the  unique  staff  of  the  Aerial  Experiment 
Association,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

What  the  association  has  done  is  well 
known.  First  it  turned  out  the  Red  Wing, 
which  made  a  flight  of  319  feet,  and  then 
ended  its  career  by  a  crushing  fall  on  the  ice 
of  Lake  Keuka.  The  Ji'bile  If'ii-z.  on  im- 
proved lines,  soon  followed,  and  a  few 
months  after  the  June  Bug  was  huilt,  repre- 
senting the  most  efficient  type  of  aeroplane 
constructed  in  this  country,  yet  known  to 
the  public.  In  winning  the  trophy  on  July 
4,  the  machine  rose  quickly  and  sped  rap- 
idly on  at  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  As  it 
neared  the  finishing  post  it  dropped  to  about 
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THE  NEWEST  AMEKICAN   AEROl'l.ANE,  THE  "  JUNE  BUC,"   AT  HAM  HONDSPOHT,   N,    V.,   jrLV,    HJo8. 

(BtandlDg  In  front  of  the  machine,  from  left  to  rlgbt.  are  A.  M.  Herring,     J.    W.   Baldwin,   O.   H.   CurU»i'. 

C.  M.  Manly,  T.  fi.  Selfrldgr,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdj,  and  A.  R.  Hawley.) 

fifteen  feet,  made  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  is 
and  alighted  without  damage  in  a  rough  the  entire  absence  of  a  tail.) 
field.  The  distance  traversed  was  a  mile,  and  Since  the  flight  for  the  trophy  was  made 
the  time  was  one  minute,  forty-two  and  Mr,  Curtiss  has  made  some  radical  changes 
tivo-fifths  seconds,  corresponding  to  an  in  construction,  and  it  is  just  announced  that 
average  speed  of  thirty-five  and  one-tenth  he  is  testing  a  method  of  keeping  the  motor 
miles  per  hour.  The  reason  of  this  fast  speed  cool  indefinitely,  which  promises  to  have  a 
with  such  low  horsepower,  as  compared  with  far-reaching  effect  on  the  possibilities  of  long 
the  Farman  and  Delagrange  machines,  is  the  distance  flight.  An  eminent  scientific  au- 
diminished  resistance  of  the  tail,  which  has  thority  who  was  present  at  a  recent  flight. 
been  greatly  reduced.      (A  material  element    says:    "  Hitherto  a  two-minute  run  was  about 

their  limit,  but  now  Sel- 
fridge  had  the  machine 
eighty  feet  in  the  air,  roil- 
ing along  like  a  ship  in  a 
high  sea.  He  was  flying 
down  the  wind,  which  must 
have  been  blowing  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  ma- 
chine handles  beautifully, 
righting  Itself  immediately 
when  struck  by  side  gusts. 
The  June  Bug  gives  you  a 
much  bigger  '  sensation ' 
than  Farman's  machine,  for 
its  lines  are  finer  and  the 
tail  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous. In  flight  it  resembles 
a  gigantic  yellow  bird  soar- 
ing, while  Farman's  ma- 
chine suggests  a  big  box- 
kite.  It  is  under  better  con- 
trol, too,  for  it  has  movable 
wing  tips,  which  work  to  .1 
■  charm." 
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A    THIRD    TYPE, — ^THE    HELICOPTER. 


EDISON  S   DEVICE. 


ment  of  the  rapidly  traveling  train  was  nec- 
essarily rough,  and  continued:  '*  Here  you 
While  the  aeroplane  has  been  steadily  de-  have  a  motor  working  a  bevel  gear  with  a 
veloping,  a  most  significant  tendency  has  large  wheel  which  drives  a  central  shaft.  To 
lately  asserted  itself  to  recognize  the  helicop-  this  shaft  are  attached  four  reels,  two  on 
ter,  with  its  upright  shaft  and  revolving  each  side,  on  each  of  which  is  wound  a  cer- 
blades, — first  suggested  400  years  ago,  by  tain  length  of  strong  piano  wire.  One  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci, — as  a  practical,  compar-  these  wires  is  attached  to  the  center  of  a  sup- 
atively  simple,  and  inexpensive  flying  device,  porting  surface  or  kite,  the  other  one  being 
It  can  ascend  nearly  vertically,  and  even  in  attached  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  kite, 
places  closely  surrounded  by  houses  or  by  Each  reel  is  provided  with  a  spring,  which 
trees,  where  the  operation  of  the  aeroplane  under  tension  causes  it  to  pull  in  its  own 
would  be  impossible,  it  can  rise  at  a  steep  length  of  wire,  and  the  kites  are  drawn  in 
angle,  and  be  quickly  clear  of  any  obstacles,  with  the  wires.  The  reels  are  so  set  off  the 
In  an  aeroplane,  violent  pitching  absolutely  center  of  rotation  that  as  soon  as  the  shaft 
destroys  the  power  to  fly,  but  in  the  heli-  begins  to  spin,  and  centrifugal  force  becomes 
copter,  the  angle  of  the  blade  with  the  shaft  operative,  the  kites  fly  out,  overcoming  the 
remains  constant,  whether  the  machine  as  a  tension  of  the  springs.  Until  the  full  length 
whole  pitches  or  not.  The  helicopter  too  of  the  wires  is  paid  out,  they  are  thus  made 
can  be  made  to  hover  over  any  given  point,  to  cut  edgew^'se  through  the  air,  but  w^hen 
and  can  be  landed  safely  even  in  the  roughest  the  wires  have  been  fully  stretched,  the  one 
kind  of  ground.  It  is  believed  by  many  au-  which  is  attached  to  the  corner  gives  the  kite 
thorities  that  when  this  form  of  machine  be-  a  slight  angle  with  the  plane  of  rotation.  As 
comes  so  improved  as  to  require  materially  this  wire  is,  on  either  side,  wound  on  the 
less  power  than  it  now  does,  it  will  be  a  for-  lower  reels,  it  determines  the  angle  with 
midable  rival  to  the  aeroplane,  especially  in  great  accuracy,  and  also  serves  as  a  stay 
the  runabout  class  of  flying  machines.  against  the  lifting  effort  exerted  by  the  kites. 

The  upper  wire  is  fifty  feet  long  on  either 
side,  and  the  kites  spin  with  a  velocity  of 
In  a  conversation  of  a  few  months  ago,  20,000  feet  a  minute. 
Mr.  Edison  said:  "  To  get  the  perfect  "  In  consequence  of  the  large  radius  of  the 
flying  machine  they  will  have  to  come  circle  through  which  they  are  spinning,  in 
right  back  to  what  I  told  the  reporters  proportion  to  their  own  comparatively  small 
years  ago  (in  1897),  when  they  asked  size,  they  practically  meet  constantly  new  air, 
me  to  give  them  my  views  on  that  sub-  and  they  will  experience  the  same  amount  of 
ject.  I  told  them  then  that  whatever  prog-  resistance  an  aeroplane  meets  when  propelled 
ress  the  aeroplane  might  make,  the  helicopter  in  a  straight  line.  They  are  free  from  any 
would  come  to  be  taken  up  by  the  advanced  useless  resistance,  as  instead  of  carrying  mo- 
students  of  aeronautics.  Here  is  the  type  of  tors,  framing,  etc.,  there  are  moving  along 
the  machine."  Taking  out  his  pencil,  Mr.  with  them  only  two  thin  wires.  In  this  way 
Edison  made  a  sketch,  that  from  the  move-   you  escape  the  principal  disadvantage  of  the 

aeroplane,  which  is  the 
almost  unavoidable  ex- 
cess of  dead  resistance, 
that  in  many  cases  is 
far  greater  riian  the 
useful  resistance  of  the 
plane  surfaces  them- 
selves. At  the  same 
time,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of 
g>'roscopIc  action  se- 
cured, a  measure  of 
natural  stability  is  as- 
sured which  renders 
unnecessary  any  more 
complicated  device  to 
that  ^tvd.     \tv  >iwvs  ^v^ 


>^ — 


A   rOUGKSnrrtIk  made  by   MR.   EDISON   TO   ILLUSTRATE    HIS  ( OXCEPTTOX 

OF  A  FLYIXG   MACHINE. 
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it  is  possible  to  support  a 
large  toad  on  a  small  extent 
of  surface,  the  centrifugal 
action  being  so  powerful  as 
to  allow  the  load  to  be  car- 
ried very  far  from  the  cen- 
ter of  support," 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Edison's  device  is  that  it 
becomes  as  much  an  aero- 
plane as  a  helicopter,  giv- 
ing the  high  surface  effi- 
ciency of  the  aeroplane  with 
the  absence  of  dead  resist- 
ance of  the  helicopter.  The 
machine  thus  embodies 
what  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  two  great  es- 
sentials of  successful  flight, 
— viz.,  low  power  con- 
sumption and  perfect  sta- 
bility. Moreover,  it  is  com- 
pact, handy,  and  inexpen- 
sive to  make. 

A  somewhat  remarkable 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son's prediction  of  more 
than  a  decade  ago  is  seen  in 
the  aeroplane- helicopter  of 
Carl  Dientsbach,  the  aero 
expert  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  second  exhibition  of  the 
club,  two  years  ago.  This  consists  of  two 
sails  or  kites,  carried  and  directed  by  wires, 
and  stretched  by  centrifugal  force.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  invention  is  to  obtain  the  identical 
advantages  sought  by  Edison,  viz.,  simplicity, 
handiness,  lightness,  extreme  efficiency  of  sur- 
faces in  forward  flight  due  to  automatic  pitch 
regulation,  ease  of  operation,  and  economy  in 
construction. 

Another  form  of  the  helicopter  which  has 
excited  favorable  comment  is  that  of  J.  New- 
ton Williams,  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 
This  machine  has  two  superposed  propellers, 
in  horizontal  parallel  planes,  mounted  on 
concentric  hollow  shafts,  revolving  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  driven  by  an  eight-cylin- 
der forty-horsepower  air-cooled  Curtiss  mo- 
tor. The  propellers  are  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  platform  is  six  feet  square. 
The  position  of  the  motor  enables  it  to  re- 
ceive the  strong  downward  blast  of  air, 
which  strikes  all  the  cylinders  equally, — a 
most  important  factor, — and  the  maximum 
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cooling  cfKcicncy  is  thus  gained.  Lateral 
movement  is  secured  by  inclining  the  blade 
of  the  propellers,  the  inclination  being  under 
the  control  of  the  aviator.  The  machine  pos- 
sesses in  a  marked  degree  the  essential  de- 
siderata of  initial  stability  and  flexibility  of 
movement.  In  its  present  form  it  can  attain 
a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

All  of  us  who  follow  the  course  of  inven- 
tion have  long  since  come  to  recognize  the 
"psychological  moments"  when  of  a  sudden 
the  data  of  chronic  failure  are  found  to  un- 
fold the  vital  secret  of  success,  and  from  a 
score  of  directions  comes  the  record  of 
achievement.  There  was  the  same  activity 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
over  the  steam  engine  and  locomotive.  There 
was  the  same  splendor  of  result  in  the  early 
'40's  with  the  telegraph,  and  in  the  '70's  with 
the  electric  light.  When  but  one  inventor  is 
dealing  with  a  problem,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
infer  failure;  but  when  genius  jostles  for  a 
foothold  on  the  virgin  territory,  you  may 
safely  assume  that  the  new  art  is  just  about 
becoming  the  property  of  mankind. 


SOCIETY'S  WARFARE  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY  O.  F.  LEWIS. 


np^E  ^sl^^  against  tuberculosis  is  fre- 
quently called  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, because  only  through  widespread 
instruction  given  to  the  sufferer  and  his 
neighbors  can  consumption  be  limited,  re- 
duced>  or  prevented. 
But  this  fight  against 
tuberculosis  is  also  an 
education  to  the  stu- 
dent of  social  move- 
ments, because  the  rel- 
atively speedy  devel- 
opment of  general  in- 
terest in  the  fight  and 
in  the  construction  of 
social  machinery  to 
spread  interest  and 
knowledge  has  been  a 
test  case,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  possibility  of 
awakening  the  social 
conscience  when  a 
great  sanitary  issue  is 
involved. 


EMBLEM  USED 
IN  THE  WORLD 
CAM  PAIGN 
AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


A    WELL-PLANNED    CAMPAIGN. 

Hardly  a  decade  ago  consumption  was 
regarded  as  a  modern  "  scourge  of  God  " ; 
to-day  the  population  of  city  after  city  is 
learning  (and  remembering)  that  "  tuber- 
culosis is  a  curable  disease,  if  treated  in  its 
incipient  stages."  This  campaign  of  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  instruction  and  in- 
formation is  a  social  phenomenon  that  could 
occur  only  in  most  ndodern  times.  Earlier 
fights  against  contagious  diseases  were 
largely  blundering,  local,  or  conducted  by  a 
^oup  or  a  class,  generally  physicians.  This 
modem  fight  against  the  "  white  plague " 
is  well  planned,  relatively  general,  and  ef- 
fective, because  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
many  different  representative  groups,  which 
have  co-ordinated  their  efforts.  The  task 
of  spreading  information  about  the  disease, 
of  getting  the  individual  patients  to  observe 
instructions,  and  of  getting  groups  and  com- 
munities to  construct  and  run  the  machinery 
of  the  campaign  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  gi- 
gantic task.  Progress  or  success  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  has  been  dependent  upon 
the    dissemination   of   vital    information    to 


millions  of  persons,  of  many  tongues,  often 
most  wretchedly  housed,  and  inhabiting  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  municipalities.  The  report 
of  a  notorious  murder  trial  will  be  spread  by 
the  newspapers  to  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  city,  but  naturally  newspapers  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  purvey  tuberculosis 
doctrine  with  regularity.  Yet  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  must  be  instructed,  not  only  how 
to  treat  the  disease  in  themselves,  but  also 
how  not  to  give  it  to  others.  Moreover, 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  though  start- 
ing locally  in  many  places,  is  essentially 
a  common  fight  against  a  common  enemy. 
The  disease  does  not  "  stay  put,"  and  myst 
be  attacked  all  along  the  line. 

RESULTS  OF   FIVE  YEARS'  WORK. 

What  has  been  done?  What  will  be 
done?  The  former  question  is  perhaps  best 
answered  by  citing  typical  instances  of  strik- 
ing activity,  (i)  Only  five  years  ago  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York  was  appointed. 
What  has  this  committee  done?  The  hand- 
book and  the  directory  of  organizations, 
sanatoria,  and  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  not  only 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  pioneers  in 
tuberculosis  work,  but  have  had  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  forming  public  opinion  and  cre- 
ating a  general  interest  in  preventive  meas- 
ures all  over  the  country.  The  "  Don't 
Card,"  which  in  simple  language  gives  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, has  become  a  standard  form  of  lit- 
erature for  general  didactic  use.  Its 
circulation  has  literally  run  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. Lectures  on  tuberculosis,  mainly 
stereopticon,  given  during  the  five  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee,  have 
reached  an  audience  of  some  150,000  per- 
sons. The  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibition, 
containing  models,  photographs,  charts,  etc., 
has  been  shown  in  many  places  in  New  York 
City  to  probably  one-half  million  people. 
In  the  summer  of  1907  the  committee 
resurrected  for  day-camp  purposes  an  old 
city  ferry-boat,  and  proved  in  one  summer 
that  at  relatively  small  cost  \tvc\^^%^^  >^:^\^v^ 
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good  color,  an<[  a  lasting  appreciation  of  quacy  of  home  treatment  for  tuberculosis, 
fresh  air  and  cleanliness  can  be  gained  by  proved  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society's 
consumptive  "  stay-at-homes."  Especially  committee  of  experienced  members,  is  far- 
important  has  been  the  establishment  of  ten  reaching  and  indeed  epoch-making,  because 
special  tiibcrculusis  clinics  and  the  organiza-  it  means  that  society  must  do  one  of  two 
tion  of  a  system  of  distinct  dispensaries,  things:  Since  hospital  provision  for  tuber- 
which  prevent  overlapping  and  duplication  culosis  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  need 
of  effort,  and  look  toward  the  ultimate  dls-  of  hospital  facilities,  the  disease  must  be  at- 
pensary  control  of  tuberculosis.  tacked,  checked,  reduced,  and  diminished  iVi 
ilj  sironebiilil  amine  the  lencmenls,  or  else 
HOMl     TBMT.inxT     INAITOUATB     K     AD-  ,„,;„y    „,„,    (,,    ,„i,„,j    ,„    j^,,,    ,    ^^-^^ 

fight.      Society   must   make   very    heavy  ex- 
Twenty  months'  exhaustive  study  of  re-  penditures  on  the  "  fight  "  for  many  years,  or 
lief  of  ct'jnsumptives  in   their   homes  shows  e'sc  incur  increasingly  great  losses  in  human 
conclusively    that    home    relief   in    advanced  lii«- 
cases  is  a  dangerous  substitute  for  isolation 


I  hospitals,  and  that  in  an  overwhelming 
and  appalling  majority  of  cases  at  present 
home  treatment  among  the  poor  is  a  problem 
impossible  of  solution.  Yet  over  30,000  tu- 
berculous persons  in  New  York  City  tene- 
ments will,  most  of  them,  never  see 
side  of  a  hospital,  although 
still  large   number 


ALL 


:iEs     MUST     co- 


Only   through   co-operation  of  the  most 
varied  agencies  in  the  municipality'  can  tu- 
berculosis   be    successfully    combated.      One 
class  or  group  can  do  verj-  little  alone  against 
smaller   yet    this  common  enemy.        A   prominent   New 
the   hospital    York  physician  said  recently  to  the  writer. 


only  to  die  there.     This  vitally  important   "  Never  would  we  have  gotten  so  far  toward 
fact  alone,  emphasizing  the  present  inadc-   an  adequate  treatment  of  tuberculosis  had  it 

not  been  for  the  co-oper- 
ation of  many  groups  of 
persons  interested  in  so- 
c  i  a  1  betterment.  The 
physician  alone,  tied  up 
with  individual  and  pri- 
vate cases  and  with  hos- 
pital work,  has  little  time 
to  study  the  general  tu- 
berculosis situation  or  to 
evolve  large  social  plans 
for  its  treatment.  He  is 
glad  to  be  a  member  of 
tuberculosis  committee!!. 
and  his  experience  with 
individual  cases  is  most 
valuable,  but  other  agen- 
cies  must    wagi"   the  f;en- 

(2)  Hut  consumption 
is  not  a  ilist-nst-  of  the 
metropolis  alone.  From 
i4.o<K)  to  li.ixx)  persons 
die  annuallv  of  tubercu- 
losis in  New  >'.>rk  State. 
One  out  of  every  three 
persons  dvlni;  during  the 
timeof  life  that  should  be 
of  the  greatest  productive 
energy  dies  of  tubercu- 
losis, according  to  Pro- 
fessor   Welch,    of    Johns 


I'  Yeirk  Bmird  ol  Ilralth  ini)  tbF  Charity  OrianlintLon  Roi'li'ly 
inniiiillj  mlllloDK  ot  thesv  cards.  In  nil  laneoaitPi  tlio;  give 
'<'t  lHHtnictlonR  for  tbe  prpTentlon  ind  care  ot  eoDiumptlan. 
LIS  bpiriime  x  vlaule,  and  la  copied  wldelr  In  otbFr  rllli-n  nt 
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Hopkins,  one  of  our  countr>''s  most  emi- 
nent physicians.  Fifty  thousand  cases  of 
consumption  a  year  in  New  York  State! 
The  death  rate  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion from  tuberculosis  is  higher  in  Troy, 
Cohoes,  and  Newburgh  than  in  New  York 
City!  Such  facts  and  many  others  have 
traused  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  to  initiate  a  movement  in 
the  State  to  accomplish  what  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  tested 
by  experience  in  the  metropolis.  The  asso- 
ciation has  begun  in  Utica,  Albany,  Troy, 
and  in  other  cities  a  campaign  with  three 
fundamental  plans  in  view:  (a)  to  cause 
adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  consump- 
tives; (b)  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
community  as  to  preventive  measures,  and 
(c)  to  promote  hygienic  measures  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
During  the  coming  fall  popularized  infor- 
mation regarding  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
consumption  wU  be  disseminated  at  various 
county  faira,  a  novel  and  effective  way  of 
sprnding  information. 


Danr  adTuitages.) 

A  feature  of  the  State  campaign  has  been 
a  kind  of  "  tuberculosis  revival  meeting," 
a  mass  meeting  at  which  the  citizens  are 
stimulated  by  speakers  of  experience  and 
wide  reputation  to  an  awakened  social  con- 
science. The  working  program  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  constructed  not  so  much  for  coun- 
try hamlets  as  for  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
State.  "The  substitution  of  care  and  as- 
sistance for  carelessness  and  neglect  is  in 
substance  the  entire  program.  The  sanatoria 
for  incipient  cases;  the  hospital  for  advanced 
cases ;  the  tuberculosis  dispensaries  at  which 
the  individual  patient  can  receive  medical  at- 
tention and  advice;  the  visiting  nurse  who 
can  see  that  the  advice  is  carried  into  effect 
in  the  patient's  house :  the  charitable  organi- 
zations to  see  that  while  the  consumptive  is 
receiving  hospital  care,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  provided  for, 
and  the  application  of  a  few  simple  measures 
of  public  hygiene,  constitute  a  working  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  ter- 
rible scourg^c  known  as  the  '  great  white 
plague.'    No  other  opportumX.^  fet  "ivt  v^o- 
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well-being  compares  with 
■  duty  is  measured  by  the 


motion  of  social 
this  one,  and  ou 
opportunitj-." 

REDUCIXG    THE    DEATH-RATE. 

\^t  there  are  fort)--six  States  in  the  na- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  one  State  may  be 
largely  nullified  if  a  contiguous  State  is  lax 
or   indifferent   in   the   face   of   this   disease 


that  travels  with  the  rapidity  of  every  train 
or  wind.  Set  side  by  siilc  with  Dr.  Welch's 
statement  that  at  present  one  of  every  three 
persons  dying  in  the  prime  of  life  dies  of 
consumption  are  his  further  words  of  good 
cheer,  that  "  it  is  a  conscr\-ative  statement 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  sickness 
ard  mortality  from  tuberculosis  could  be  pre- 
vented within  the  next  two  decades  by  the 
application  of  national  and  entirely  practica- 
ble measures.  In  Prussia  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  has  diminished  about  40  per 
cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  Sweden 
there  has  been  a  similar  reduction.  The 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City, 
largely  through  the  admirable  work  til  Dr. 
Hermann  Biggs,  has  achieved  a  triumph  in 
this  regard  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  sanitarians  throughout  the  world." 

A    NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION", 

(3)  Therefore,  there  exists  in  our  coun- 
try a  very  active  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
with  a  membership  numbering  well  toward 
2000,  comprising  the  ablest  physicians  and 
the  most  interested  laymen  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis fight.  Each  one  of  these  mem- 
bers, or  rather  each  group  of  members,  has  as 
a  general  rule  become  the  nucleus  about 
which  local  efforts  have  centered.  For  in- 
stance, the  nucleus  of  the  State  Charities  AiJ 
Association's  Tuberculosis  Committee,  men- 
tioned above,  came  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. One  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  1 
National  Association  has  been,  in  the  four 
years  of  its  existence,  the  stimulating  nf  State 
committees  to  various  activities.       The  Na- 
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PATIENTS    DIN 
(Dnrlns  the  Bummet  at  leOT  the  old  Stattn  tslaod  terrybont  Souttifield  ww  equipped  by  tl 
ganixatlon  Society  u  a  day  camp  tot  conBumptlTei.     So  aiicceuful  wai  (be  plan  (hat  during  the  i 
o(  1008  the  "  terrjbMt  camp  "  hii  b^oi  managed  bf  the  citf,  tbiouKb  Bellerue  Hospital.) 


tional  Association  acts  also  as  a  kind  of 
clearing-house  for  general  infonnation  on  tu- 
berculosis. It  originates,  appropriates,  and 
develops  methods  of  "  educating  the  public." 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  in  New 
York  evolved  the  idea  of  the  traveling  tuber- 
culosis exhibition,  with  its  charts  and  pictures, 
its  "  lung  blocks  "  in  miniature,  and  its  "  hor- 
rible examples  "  of  human  lungs  before  and 
after  infection  with  tuberculosis.  The  na- 
tional committee  appropriated  very  properly 
the  idea,  and  has  a  number  of  traveling  ex- 
hibits now  upon  the  road,  endeavoring  not 
to  overlap  the  territory  already  covered  by 
State  and  local  associations.  The  exhibi- 
tion, through  vbualizing  important  facts,  so 
stimuUted  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  in 
Virginia  recently  that  the  health  authori- 
ties succeeded  in  passing  two  very  good 
tuberculosis  laws.  In  Kentucky  the  "  peo- 
ple "  were  so  aroused  by  the  exhibition  that 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
sanatorium,  the  bill  being  vetoed,  however, 
by  the  Governor  for  lack  of  funds.  The  first 
exhibit  of  the  National  Association  has  been 
shown,  since  it  started  out  in  November, 
1905,  to  nearly  a  half-million  people. 


SPECIAL  SANATORIA  AND  CLINICS. 

The  best  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  fig- 
ures describing  the  various  organizations 
and  establishments  that  have  been  provided. 
The  total  number  of  associations  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  National  Association 
is  198,  this  number  increasing  rapidly  from 
year  to  year.  During  1907,  and  the  first 
five  months  of  1908,  no  less  than  117  spe- 
cial tuberculosis  clinics  have  been  opened, 
sixty-seven  of  this  large  number  being  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  now  in  the  United 
States  153  such  special  clinics.  Since  the  dis- 
ease must  be  fought  largely  in  the  home,  the 
significance  of  even  one  dispensary  solely  for 
tuberculosis  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  the 
same  rate  of  increase  is  also  evident  in  the 
establishment  of  special  sanatoria,  hospitals, 
and  day  camps. 

NCRESS  AT 


(4)  In  September  and  October,  l()o8, 
the  third  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
For  the  first  time  our  coutvttv  'kWV  V  'Vatv- 
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UK.  EDWABD  T.  DEVINE,  OP  NEW  VOSK. 
(Pretldmt  o(  Sectton  T  ot  tbe  comlDg  InternKtloDal 
t  WubiDTton.) 


ored  by  this  eminent  body  of  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  laymen.  No  such  confess,  it 
is  said,  will  be  held  in  the  United  States 
again  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  It 
will  be  at  once  a  peace  congress  and  a  war 
congress.  A  peace  congress  in  so  far  as 
many  different  nations,  with  no  thought  of 
separate  boundaries,  will  join  in  the  making 
of  common  plans.  A  war  congress,  because 
the  greatest  modem  war,  against  the  most 
common  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  people, 
is  to  be  continued  with  the  latest,  most  mod- 
ern strategy.  Were  a  war  in  the  United 
States  to  talcc  off  every  year  150,000  persons 
we  would  be  horrified  beyond  measure,  and 
ask  if  in  a  modem  civilization  such  things 
could  exist.  Yet  this  is  the  estimate  of  the 
American  loss  from  tuberculosis. 

This  Intcmational  Congress,  like  other 
movements  against  tuberculosis,  is  com- 
paratively young.  Only  about  ten  years 
ago  the  ^rst  European  meeting  of  this  body 
was  held.  Comparatively  little  is  in  print 
regarding    this   congress,    beyond    the   bulky 


IM 
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CONVALESCENT  TSANSLATINC  DIRECTIONS  ON    FOSTER   TO  AN    ITALIAN   FAUILV   IN 
(An  luliui  vialtoT,  who  wsa  henrir  cured  ol  eoDiumptloB,  dlBtrlbutes  and  eiplains 
and  lurormatlon  to  each  tamllr.    The  dlscoTer;  tbat  consumption  la  not  hereditary  ar 
to  tbe  tenfaivit  direllcra  oFten  n  rpvelnllon.) 
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A  OOUGH  i«T  HAD  TO  CONSUMPTION 


1  ^^^3 

proceedings.  Because  of 
its  international  charac- 
ter, four  official  lan- 
guages will  be  r  e  c  o  g  - 
nized, — English,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 
There  will  be  seven  sec- 
tions, five  of  which  are 
distinctively  devoted  to 
the  medical  and  sui^cal 
phases  of  the  subject,  and 
two  to  its  social  and  polit- 
ical aspects.  Section  V, 
on  the  hygienic,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  economic  as- 
pects of  tuberculosis,  will 
be  under  the  presidency 
of  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Ph.D.,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New 
York.  It  is  of  marked 
significance  that  the  pres- 
idency of  this  very  impor- 
tant section  is  held  by  a 
I^man. 

VAUOUS     CHANNELS    OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  dted  in  the 
four  movements  men- 
tioned above  but  typical 
efforts  to  combat  the 
"  diaease  of  the  people  " 
in  tbb  country.  The 
Cbuity  Organization  So* 
ciety's  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  has 
its  counterparts  in  many  American  cities.  New  York  State  movement  is  typical.  There 
The  cloee  affiliation  between  them  permits  the  have  been  attempts  to  nationalize  other 
prompt  adoption  by  other  cities  of  whatever  movements  against  tuberculosis  in  this  coun- 
ooe  city  or  the  other  finds  "  workable  "  or  try,  but  the  national  association  has  won  per- 
"  taking "  in  the  campai^.  Recently  the  manently  the  position  of  a  stimulator  and 
New  York  committee  distributed  among  the  clearing-house  for  the  United  States.  And 
Italun  tenement-house  population  10,000  soon,  when  the  international  congress  meets, 
CcJored  pictures  of  a  canal  in  Venice.  On  we  shall  come  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
the  borders  of  the  hanging  picture  are  printed  with  the  world-wide  character  of  the  move- 
simple  instructions  about  the  care  and  pre-  ment,  and  learn  in  general  where  we  as  a 
Tcndoa  of  the  disease.  The  picture  graces  country  stand  in  the  fight  in  comparison 
the  wall,  and  the  children  tell  the  other  peo-  with  other  lands.  We  may  find  that  we  are 
pie.  Ignorant  of  English,  what  the  printed  not  contributing  our  share  in  the  campaign. 
words  mean.  And  many  are  delighted  to  These  voluntary  associations  arc  but  tcm- 
Icam  dnt  they  can  receive  from  near-by  porary.  Alone  they  cannot  reduce  or  prevent 
clinics  frte  treatment  for  "  the  cough  that  tuberculosis.  In  the  last  analysis,  upon  the 
has  lasted  so  long."  boards  or  departments  of  health   must   rest 

Other  States  have  in  certain  particulars  the  burden  of  the  fight.  The  primary  func- 
undoubtedly  carried  the  State  instruction  tion  of  the  private  association,  be  it  munici- 
rdea  iFurther  than  has  New  York.     But  the   pal.  State,  or  national,  \^  e.&uca.'cvtmA. 


THE  COMMITTCB  ON  V 


Urpnvtnabk.   Wheajm 


i  PBEVENDON  OF  TtlBERClJUMB 


(Ten  tbotuand  of  Ihese  colorpd  poBten.  Z-l  Inches  b;  20  tnchPK. 
are  iMlng  dlatrlbated  trte  to  tenement  dwell«ra  In  Manbattsn,  Nfw 
York  City,  bj  the  Charity  OrgBnlntlon  Boclcty's  Committee  on  Ihv 
rrevciitlon  ot  Tuberculosli.  Tbe  picture  of  Venice  proves  unlTeniUy 
attractive,  and  the  printed  Information  Incltea  remarkable  Jnleregt  and 
mucb  dlBCQBSIon.) 


MODERN   CURATIVE  METHODS  WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY  EDWIN  L.  SABIN. 


TT  may  be  said  that  to-day  the  curative 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  finds  itself  lit- 
tle departed  from  the  principles  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who,  400  years  before  Christ,  ad- 
vised patients  to  "  go  into  the  hills  and  drink 
goat's  milk."  Modern  methods  with  tuber- 
culosis are  still  largely  advisory,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  the  four  essentials:  air,  food,  rest, 
control ;  and  although  this  regimen  is  filled 
out  by  certain  measures  tending  to  alleviate 
and  aid,  without  these  four  essentials  the 
physician  of  to-day  is  able  to  do  little.  The 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
which  meets  at  Washington  this  fall,  will 
have  nothing  beyond  to  offer.  The  single 
specific  for  tuberculosis  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Of  course,  "  new  cures  "  are  being  evolved 
constantly.  We  have  had  the  "vegetable- 
juice  "  cure,  the  "  stuffing  "  treatment,  and 
various  "  inhalations,"  but  one  and  all  prove, 
upon  real  trial,  to  be  either  worthless  or  else 
of  only  superficial  value. 

However,  it  must  not  be  conjectured  that 
the  curative  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has 
not  advanced.  The  principles  are  as  ever, 
but  they  are  being  more  thoroughly  applied, 
and  their  effeaiveness  furthered.  An  unre- 
mitting study  is  being  made  for  a  better  un- 


derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  fresh 
air,  the  proper  food,  the  rest,  the  careful  su- 
pervision. 

THE  MODERN  FRESH-AIR  PAVILION. 

Fresh  air  maintains  its  position  as  first 
among  the  requirements  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  That  the  fresh  air  may  be  un- 
impeded and  absolutely  incapable  of  contami- 
nation, the  outdoor  pavilion  is  assuming  the 
perfect  type.  The  tent  is  losing  ground ;  not 
even  the  most  radical  styles  can  be  fully  ven- 
tilated at  all  hours  of  all  seasons  with  the 
precision  of  the  modernly  constructed  pavil- 
ion. The  tent  is  hotter  than  the  pavilion, 
colder  than  the  pavilion,  and  damper  than  the 
pavilion.  The  pavilion  is  also  being  accorded 
precedence  over  the  cottage  plan. 

The  building  herewith  illustrated,  in  use 
at  the  Agnes  Memorial  Sanatorium  of  Den- 
ver, and  erected  aarording  to  the  plans  of 
the  directing  physician,  Dr.  G.  Walter  Hold- 
en,  may  be  accepted  as  an  advanced  and  very 
satisfactory  type,  passed  upMi  favorably  by 
the  Hague  Congress,  A  smoke  test  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  ventilation  is  constant 
and  thorough;  that  even  when  it  is  closed 
against  sand-storm  or  driving  rain  there  is 
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still  an  admirable  circulation.  This  pavilion 
is  very  cheap  in  construction,  and  can  be  put 
up  in  the  timberless  West  at  the  cost  of  $200 
abed. 

Sunshine  has  come  to  take  a  place  much 
subordinate  to  that  of  fresh  air.  While  the 
full  sunshine  will  within  six  hours  reduce  the 
tubercle  bacillus  to  a  state  apparently  life- 
less, the  tays  of  the  sun  have  no  therapeutic 
power,  direct,  over  the  disease.  However,  as 
sunshine  is  a  germ  destroyer,  where  it  per> 
meates  the  atmosphere  the  air  is  consequently 
purer;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  general 
drrulation,  and  is  a  mental  tonic  as  well; 
Uid  it  m^es  for  the  year-round  climate 
whereby  patients  are  encouraged  to  be  out  of 
doors. 

DISCIPUNE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Tite  principle  of  food  has  varied  little. 
Plenty  of  food,  of  the  most  nourishing  and 


strengthening  kind,  is  the  rule;  with  accent 
upcBi  frequency  rather  than  upon  satiety:  a 
continual  reasonable  nourishment  as  opposed 
to  a  spasmodic  stuffing. 

The  disciplinary  effect  of  the  sanatorium  is 
being  emphasized.  In  this  respect,  the  sana- 
torium has  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
home,  and  the  independent,  endowed  sana- 
torium,— endowed  cither  1^  private  subscrip- 
tion or  by  public  tax, — has  an  advantage  over 
the  sanatorium  which  depends  upon  patients' 
fees.  In  the  independent  sanatorium  the  pa- 
tient who  will  not  abide  by  the  regulations 
set  upon  his  particular  diagnosis  must  leave. 

Discipline,  or  personal  control,  is  now  ac- 
cepted by  all  tuberculosis  specialists  as  a  fac^ 
tor  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  this  ac- 
count the  pavilion  is  being  preferred  {as 
mentioned  above)  to  the  cottage,  for  it  is 
easier  to  supervise  the  patients  in  the  pavil- 
ion than  each  patient  in  his  or  l\«  wAVwet. 
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And  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis is  now  largely  individual,  case  differ- 
entiated from  case,  with  air,  sun,  rest,  food 
apportioned  by  special  diagnosis,  no  patient 
can  be  neglected.  The  consumptive  must  not 
be  counted  upon  to  judge  aright  for  him- 
self. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  everyday 
routine  of  the  modern  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
have  attained  to  astonishing  thoroughness. 
Dishes  and  utensils  from  the  patients*  tables 
are  removed  automatically  in  metal  baskets, 
and  are  automatically  washed  by  plunges 
into  water  of  a  sterilizing  temperature; 
rooms,  when  vacated,  not  only  are  fumigated, 
but  are  completely  revarnished,  before  occu- 
pancy again;  and  the  restrictions  upon  ex- 
pectoration are  iron-bound. 

TUBERCULIN  TREATMENT. 

During  the  last  half  decade  the  treatment 
and  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  have 
adopted  as  valuable  adjuncts  three  innova- 
tions, closely  connected:  the  administration 
of  tuberculin  vaccines,  the  opsonic  index 
chart,  and  the  local  inoculation  of  skin  and 

eye. 

Tuberculin,  or  the  extract  of  the  culture 
medium  upon  which  tubercle  bacilli  may  be 
grown  in  the  laboratory,  after  its  announce- 
ment by  Koch  fell  temporarily  into  disre- 
pute,— mainly  because  it  was  ignorantly 
used.  But  now,  employed  according  to  ad- 
vanced methods,  in  its  several  forms  it  is  a 
pronounced  success.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  specific ;  nor  does  it  confer  a  high  grade  of 
immunity ;  but  as  stimulating  the  blood  serum 
to  turn  the  tubercle  bacilli  into  available  ma- 
terial for  the  protective  white  blood-corpus- 
cles it  is  a  most  efficient  ally  on  the  side  of  re- 
covery. 

Opsonin  is  an  element  of  the  blood  serum, 
discovered  in  1903  by  Dr.  A,  E.  Wright, 
of  London.  The  laboratory  researches  of 
Dr.  Wright  and  his  assistants  proved  that  in 
order  to  be  seized  upon,  surrounded  or  "  in- 
gested "  by  the  proper  leucocytes  or  white 
blood-corpuscles,  certain  noxious  germs  in  the 
system  must  first  undergo  a  process  in  the 
serum.  The  preparing  fluid  was  named  by 
Dr.  Wright  "  opsonin,"  from  the  Latin  word 
"  opsonere, — to  serve  up,  to  cater  to."  When 
tubercle  bacilli,  then,  have  been  "  cooked,"  so 
to  speak,  by  the  opsonin,  the  leucocytes  may 
becimif  phagocytti  and  commit  phagocytosis 
— or  capital  punishment.  In  the  normal  pcr- 
^4\  thf  leucocytes,  or  white  corpuscles,  are 
fhr  hoih^ik  policemen. 


The  blood  of  the  sufferer  from  tubercu- 
losis is,  therefore,  lacking  in  sufficient  op- 
sonin to  serve  up  all  the  bacilli  to  the  police- 
men. The  introduction  into  the  circulation 
of  tuberculin  and  kindred  injections  forms 
not  an  anti-toxin  to  nullify  these  germs,  but 
incites  and  increases  the  opsonin, — raises 
what  is  termed  the  "  opsonic  content." 

Tuberculin  nowadays  being  administered 
with  a  view  to  the  opsonin  in  the  patient's 
blood  serum,  there  has  come  the  need  of  a 
guide  such  as  the  opsonic  index  chart,  which, 


WHAT    THE    MICROSCOPE    REVEALS. 

(Field  of  a  microscope,  with  leucocytes,  or  pro- 
tective white  blood-corpuscles,  ingestius:  and  render- 
ing harmless  tubercle  bacilli.  The  threads,  or  rods, 
within  the  blotchy,  irregular  circular  areas  are  the 
bacilli.) 

in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  for  example,  de- 
notes whenever  required  the  patient's  resist- 
ance to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

THE  AID  OF  THE   MICROSCOPE. 

Two  fluid  mixtures  are  prepared  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  The  one  is  composed  of 
equal  quantities  of  the  blood  serum  of  the 
patient,  washed  white  corpuscles  or  leuco- 
cytes, and  tubercle  bacilli  emulsion.  The 
other  mixture  is  the  same,  except  that  the 
serum  is  from  a  pool  of  the  blood  of  several 
normal  persons.  White  blood-corpuscles  may 
be  used  indiscriminately,  being,  themselves, 
apparently  of  the  same  willingness  in  dis- 
eased as  in  healthy  tissue. 

A  smear  is  made,  upon  microscopic  slide,  of 
each  fluid  mixture ;  equal  numbers  of  the  leu- 
cocytes are  counted  off,  in  the  field  of  the 
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microscope,  and  the  bacilli  seized  upon  are  local  inoculation. 
noted;   die  ability  of  the  patient's  leucocytes 

is  compared  with  that  demonstrated  by  the  A  third  factor  in  the  "  improved  "  methods 

pool's  leucocytes,  and  the  opsonic  content  of  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  is  the  local  in- 

the  patient's  blood  is  readily  computed.  oculation,  a  test  purely    for    diagnosis    and 

Exact  human  normal, — the    natural    im-  prognostication  or  augur>'.     Two  such  tests 

munizing  or  defensive  harmony  of  opsonin  are  available:  the  cutaneous  or  skin  test,  and 

and  the  protective  corpuscles, — is  placed  at  the  opthalmic  or  eye  test. 

point  i.o;  allowance  is  given  for  a  fluctua-  In  the  skin  test  a  small  area,  usually  upon 

tion  between  point  0.8  and  point  1.2.     Com-  the  forearm,  is  cleansed  with  alcohol;  three 

parative  determinations,  from  time  to  time,  spots,   in  a  line,   about  an   inch   apart,  are 

recorded  date  and  index  point  and  connected  scarified  by  a  tiny  drill  manipulated  between 

by  a  line  ascending  or  descending  as  the  op-  thumb  and  finger.     Only  the  outer  skin  is 

sonic  phase  is  positive  or  negative,   form  a  pierced;  blood  is  not  drawn.    Upon  the  end 

chart  by  which  the  patient's  condition  may  be  scarifications  is  dropped  a  dilution  of  Koch's 

minutely    and    continuously    observed,    and,  original  tuberculin;  the  middle  scarification 

therewith,  the  effect  of  tuberculin  when  ad-  receives  only  sterile  water  or  a  salt  solution ; 

ministered.     Guesswork  in  the  use  of  tuber-  after  a  few  minutes  the  residue  of  the  fluids 

culin  vaccines  has  been  deposed.  is  wiped  off.     The  wounds  are  not  dressed. 

VALUE  OF  THE  OPSONIC  CHART.  f ".*"'?'"  i^'*^  *°  forty-eight  hours  tubcrcu- 

losis   m   the  system   is   indicated   by  an   m- 

An  opsonic  index  chart  may  exhibit  cer-  flammation  of  the  two  end  scarifications;  the 
tain  phenomena.  In  some  persons  clinically  middle  one,  termed  the  *'  control "  and  used 
tubercular  the  opsonic  index  point  will  be  simply  for  comparison,  remains  of  course  un- 
practically normal;  consequently,  to  overcome  altered. 

the  morbid  condition  which  nevertheless  ex-  In  the  eye  test  the  lower  lid  of  one  eye  is 

ists,  the  opsonic  content  must  be  raised  and  drawn   down,   to  expose   fully   the  delicate 

held  above  normal.     On  the  other  hand,  in  mucous  membrane  within.     A  single  drop 

some  persons  clinically  free  from  tuberculosis  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  precipitated  tuber- 

thc  opsonic  index  will  prove  decidedly  "  off."  culin  is  instilled,  the  patient  holding  his  head 

As  example,  two  young  children,  of  tubercu-  back  to  facilitate  diffusion.     As  in  the  case 

lous     parentage,    but    themselves    seemingly  of  the  skin,  in  from  three  to  forty-eight  hours 

well,were  examined  by  the  opsonic-index  test,  tuberculosis  is  indicated  by  inflammation  and 

Clinical  examination  had  revealed  no  trace  by  exudation,  more  or  less  severe,  lasting  on 

of  tuberculosis;  however,  the  opsonic  indices  occasions  for  days. 

were  below  normal, — a  token  very  suspicious.  Neither  of  these  tests  is  infallible.  The  re- 
Tuberculin,  administered,  worked  a  change  action  is  not  as  yet  wholly  understood.  The 
absolutely  marvelous;  soon  increasing  the  skin  test  is  preferred  for  children;  the  eye 
weight  of  one  child  from  sixty  to  eighty  test  for  adults.  It  is  presumed  that  the  fight- 
pounds,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  ing  cells  of  the  system  are  already  combating 
other  child.  Evidently,  even  if  tuberculosis  the  disease  and  that  the  introduction  of  more 
was  not  latent  in  the  children,  by  poor  re-  toxic  matter  into  the  tissues  causes  a  violent 
sistance  power  they  were  predisposed  to  it,  effort  by  nature  to  meet  this  also;  and,  con- 
and  were  promising  candidates.  sequently,  there  is  the  local  inflammation. 

Versed  in  the  opsonic  theory,  while  inocu-  It   is   hoped    that   these   tests,   elaborated, 

lating  for  tuberculosis  the  modern  specialist  will  prove  of  especial   value  prognostically. 

takes  occasion   to   inoculate   for  other  com-  A   reaction,   in   any    stage    of    tuberculosis, 

plicating  tendencies  which  he  comes  across  in  evinces  that  the  system  still  has  the  ability  to 

his  microscopic  determinations.     He  finds  the  resist.     It  is  not  yet  snowed  under  by  the 

opsonic  index  negative,  for  instance,  toward  attacking   forces.      Therefore   when   such   a 

influenza,  or  acne  (pimples),  or  he  notes  a  reaction  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  fact 

persistent  sinus  or  other  pus  affection.     To  is  encouraging;   the  opsonic   quah'ty  of  the 

make  a  culture  and  obtain  a  vaccine,  and  to  serum  is  still  susceptible  of  stimulation. 

inoculate  against  such,   raising  the   opsonic  Such  local  tests  may  also  be  employed  to 

content  in  this  respect  also  and  filling  in  the  demonstrate  whether  a  patient  is  really  a  cure 

breaches,    enable   the    patient   to    present   a  or  is  merely  an  arrested  case,  with  the  disease 

stronger  front  against  tuberculosis.  still  present  but  latent. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  BE  ? 

BY  JAMES  T.  McCLEAR^'. 

Lincoln's  best  memorial  will  ahvaj-s  be 
the  affection  of  his  countrvmen.  But  it  is 
customary  and  proper  for  affection  to  express 
itself  in  tangible  form.  As  yet  this  nation 
has  not  thus  expressed  its  affection  for  Lin- 
coln. The  centennial  of  his  birth  should 
not  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
at  least  a  bep'nning  being  made  on  a  memo- 
rial which  shall  suitably  express  the  feeling 
of  his  countrjmen  toward  the  best  beloved 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  careful 
consideration  be  given  to  the  question.  What 
shall  the  Lincoln  memorial  be? 

As  this  is  to  be  a  national  memorial,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  American  people 
will  desire  that  the  memorial  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  nation's  capital. 


TT  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  a  few  months 
it  will  be  a  hundred  years  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born.  Men  by  no  means 
old  have  seen  him  and  talked  with  him. 
We  think  of  him  as  he  appeared  when  Presi- 
dent. In  the  minds  of  the  people  he  remains 
a  middle-aged  man.  It  requires  some  mental 
effort  for  us  to  realize  that  the  twelfth  of 
February  next  will  be  the  centennial  of  his 
birth. 

And  how  that  centennial  will  be  cele- 
brated! In  all  parts  of  the  country  his  eulo- 
gies will  be  spoken.  From  pulpit  and  plat- 
form, by  quiet  firesides  and  around  banquet 
boards,  will  be  told  again  the  story  of  his 
inspiring  life.  The  children  in  the  schools 
will  repeat  his  words,  and  the  greatest  of 
earth  will  sound  his  praises.  All  sections 
will  unite  to  do  him  honor.  The  people  of 
other  lands  will  join  in  the  acclaim.  This 
nniinn  and  the  world  outside  will  feel  again 
till-  tiplih  o(  his  kindly  and  useful  life. 


lyHAT  SHALL  THE  LI>}COLN  MEMORIAL  BE} 


What  should  be  its  character?  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  begin  by  agreeing  on  some  kinds 
of  memorial  that  should  be  excluded  from 
consideration  as  unsuJted  for  a  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

First,  then,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should 
not  be  a  shaft  of  any  kind.  The  American 
people  already  have  in  their  capital  city  the 
noblest  memorial  shaft  ever  erected  by  man, 
the  Washinpon  Monument.  There  it 
stands  in  simple  majesty,  to»-ering  far  above 
every  other  structure  in  the  city, — a  fit 
memorial  to  the  exalted  character  of  him  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  manifestly 
be  improper,  to  bring  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln into  contrast.  Each  was  supremely 
great  in  his  o«-n  way  and  at  his  own  time. 
Probably  neither  could  have  taken  the  place 
or  have  done  the  work  of  the  other.  But  to 
propose  a  shaft  of  any  kind  as  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
making  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  be- 
tween these  two  great  Americans.  So  it 
may  be  concluded  that  all  memorials  of  the 
shaft  type  should  be  excluded  from  consid- 

Second,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  not 
be  an  equestrian  statue.  Lincoln  was  not  at 
his  best  on  a  horse.  Besides,  we  already 
have  in  the  city  of  Washington  more  than 
one-tenth  of  all  the  equestrian  statues  in  the 
entire  world.  Moreover,  a  mere  statue  of 
any  kind,  equestrian  or  pedestrian,  however 
mounted,  would  be  wholly  inadequate  as  an 


expression  of  the  nation's  regard  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  statues  of  all  kinds,  except 
as  features  of  some  comprehensive  design, 
may  be  excluded  from  consideration. 

Third,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  prob- 
ably not  be  an  arch.  No  visitor  to  Paris  fails 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile.  Erected  on  a  slight  elevation,  this 
splendid  arch  is  the  center  from  which  slope 
away  in  all  directions  streets  and  avenues  bor- 
dered by  trees  and  lined  with  stately  man- 
sions. The  Arc  is  thus  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  of 
Paris.    No  one  who  has  looked  at  this  noble 


HE    AVKNUE    rES    CHAMPS-yLVSfetS, 
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arch  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  up  the 
broad  Avenue  des  Champ  Elysees  can  ever 
iorget  the  vista.  And  when  viewed  at 
close  range,  the  arcli,  \>y  its  great  size,  its 
admirable  proportions,  and  the  finish  of  its 
details,  is  seen  to  be  worthj-  of  its  splendid 
setting. 

Both  in  itself  and  its  setting  this  greatest 
of  all  arches  is  quite  worth)'  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  vicmries  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  Indeed,  nearly  alt  the  arches  that 
have  ever  been  erected  in  ancient  or  in  mod- 
ern times,  whether  we  regard  the  time-defy- 
ing arches  of  the  old  Roman  Fnnim  or  the 
heauti'fu}  but  rr.insient  arch  erected  in  Ne\\- 


York  in  honor  of  the  return  of  Dewej-  from 
Manila  Bay,  have  been  reared  in  commemo- 
ration of  victories  in  war. 

Admit  that  Lincoln  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  largest  aggregation  of  lighting' 
men  ever  under  the  direction  of  one  man. 
Admit  that  the  men  he  led  conquered  in  the 
strife.  It  yet  remains  true  that  it  is  not 
alone,  or  chiefly,  as  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army  that  Lincoln  is  or  will  be  remembered. 
While  an  arch,  then,  may  be  a  feature  of  the 
grand  design  of  the  Lincoln  memorial,  the 
memorial  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to  an 
arch,  however  imposing. 

Should  the  memorial  be  a  great  university 
of  research?  Through  the  munificence  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  the  American  people  al- 
ready have  at  the  capital  city  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  with  a  princely 
endowment.  Though  only  recently  estab- 
lished, it  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness. 


U/H/IT  SHALL  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  BE  > 
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Should  the  Lincoln  Memorial  take  the 
form  of  a  building  of  some  kind?  An  art 
gallery?  We  already  have  in  Washington 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  which  is  de- 
veloping into  an  admirable  institution  of 
the  kind.  Moreover,  Congress  has  made 
provision  for  a  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  connection  with  the  National  Museum, 
Besides,  what  is  there  about  an  art  gal- 
lery to  suggest  Lincoln?  How  would  such 
a  memorial  to  Lincoln  harmonize  with 
"  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  "?  Should  the 
memorial  be  a  museum  of  some  kind?  We 
already  have  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  National  Museum,  each  filling  its  own 
field  well.  Should  the  memorial  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  structure  that  could  be 
calt^,  say,  a  Temple  of  Liberty?  How 
should  it  be  constructed?  What  should  it 
contain?  How  could  it  be  made  to  have  the 
proper  significance,  aside  from  its  name?  It 
Is-' hard  to  see  or  say. 

Some  magnificent  structures  have  been 
erected  as  memorials, — the  national  memorial 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  king  of 
United  Italy,  now  being  completed  in  Rome, 
for  example.  Its  memorial  character  is  re- 
vealed by  its  imposing  front.  Incidentally, 
and  as  part  of  the  memorial  idea,  the  struc- 
ture is  to  house  and  protect  a  museum  illiis- 
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trative  of  the  progress  of  Italy  since  unifica- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  building,  but  wc  al- 
ready have  a  large  number  of  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  we  shall  have  many 
more,  A  building  would  hardly  be  dis- 
tinctive enough  for  our  purpose. 

Should  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
bridge,  say  across  the  Potomac  to  connect 
Washington  and  Arlington,  with  its  National 
Cemetery?  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  suggestion.  More  could  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  idea  than  for  any  of  the  others 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

But  to  use  a  building  or  a  bridge,  a 
shaft  or  an  arch,  or  any  other  fixed  and 
completed  thing  as  the  memorial,  would  be 
to  overlook  the  vital  fact  about  Abraham 
Lincoln's  fame, — namely,  that  his  is  a  grow- 
ing fame,  not  a  fading  fame.  His  fame 
will  increase  as  the  centuries  roll.  HnndreJi; 
of  years  from  now  Lincoln  will  "  loom 
large  "  in  the  world's  opinion,  even  larger 
than  he  does  now.  The  t;<)verning  thought 
in  selecting  his  memorial,  then,  is  that  for 
Lincoln  a  finished  memorial  is  not  a  fit 
memorial.  As  his  fame  is  a  living,  grow- 
ing one,  his  memorial  should  be  of  such 
a  character  that  each  generation  can  con- 
tribute   sott\eth\t\g  to   rt%  \'K\Vl^WMr.«R\   «c\^ 
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embcllishmenr.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
be  grateful  to  us  if  hc  arc  considerate  enough 
to  so  plan  this  memorial  as  to  afford  them 
opportunity  to  join  hands  with  us  who  knew 
him  personally  in  doing  honor  to  this  unique 
being. 

Can  anything  be  devised  that  will  meet 
all  the  conditions  of  fitness  as  a  memorial 
to  Lincoln?  To  be  fitting,  this  memorial 
must  recognize  and  symbolize  the  essentials 
of  Lincoln's  life  and  fame.  It  must  have 
about  it  the  Lincoln  atmosphere.  Nothing; 
cold  or  austere  or  merely  ornamental  would 
do  as  a  memorial  of  him.  His  was  a  kindly 
and  useful  and  helpful  life.  The  humblest 
soldier  in  the  army  felt  that  if  he  could 
see  Lincoln  himself,  that  strong  and  big- 
hearted  man  would  listen  sympathetically  to 
his  troubles  and  "  lend  a  hand  "  to  help  him 
out  of  them.  As  the  poet  Markham  has 
beautifully  said  of  Lincoln,  he  had  "  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  the  wayside  well."  His 
shoulders  were  bent  in  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  nation.  Lincoln  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  country  and  always  retained  something 
of  its  wholesome  flavor.  He  always  felt  him- 
self one  of  "  the  common  people."  His  aim 
was  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

Lincoln's  character  was  unique;  so  should 
his  memorial  be.  His  life  was  a  glorification 
of  the  lowly  and  the  common;  so  should  his 
memorial  be. 

After  spending  several  months  in  Europe 
in  1905,  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  in 
search  of  ideas  for  this 
national  memorial,  after 
seeing  the  best  memorial 
creations  of  many 
countries,— arches,  shafts, 
bridges,  buildings,  not  to 
mention  statues  and  other 
memorials, — the  writer  re- 
turned home  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  finest  memorial  in 
Europe  is  something  which 
was  not  constructed  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  mon- 
ument, but  for  a  wholly 
different  purpose,  yet  which 
fulfills  most  admirablv  the 
memorial  purpose  in  that  it 
perpetuates  a  name  and  an 
act.  That  impressive  memo- 
rial is  the  Appian  Way. 
Three  hundred  years    be- 


fore Christ,  the  Roman  Consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius built  a  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
which  was  afterward  extended  to  Brindisi. 
This  road,  named  after  its  builder  the  Via 
Appia,  or  Appian  Way,  was  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  monuments,  the  magni6cent 
temples,  and  the  sumptuous  villas  that  arose 
on  either  side  of  it.  Cicero,  Horace,  and 
others  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  the 
"  Queen  of  Roads." 

The  temples  have  fallen,  the  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed,  the  villas  arc 
in  ruins;  but  to-day,  twenty-two  centuries 
after  Appius  Claudius  built  it,  the  road 
is  still  in  use,  bearing  the  burdens  of 
commerce  and  the  name  of  its  founder. 
What  a  memorial!  How  worthy!  How 
enduring! 

Appius  Claudius  was  one  of  Rome's  great- 
est generals;  but  how  many  now  living  can 
even  name  one  of  his  victories?  He  was 
a  very  wise  ruler;  but  how  many  now  living 
can  recount  his  civil  achievements?  He  was 
one  of  Rome's  foremost  writers;  but  how 
many  now  living  have  ever  read  one  of  his 
many  books?  All  of  these  things  gave  him 
temporary  fame,  but  all  failed  to  give  him 
permanent  fame.  But  he  built  a  great  high- 
way, and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Appian 
Way? 

While  riding  along  the  Appian  Way  the 
writer  remembered  a  suggestion  that  he  had 
heard  but  had  not  heeded  much,  that  a  great 
highway  would  be  the  most  suitable  n 
to  Lincoln,     The  more  the  suggestio 
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been  thought  over,  however,  the  more  sig- 
nificant and  valuable  it  has  become. 

From  the  White  House  to  Gettysburg 
Abraham  Lincoln  journeyed  to  deliver  a 
speech  which  will  be  recited  by  school  boys 
a  thousand  years  from  now,  and  which  will 
stand  as  a  classic  as  long  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  A  broad  and  splendid 
highway,  the  best  in  the  world,  from  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House  to  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  to  be  called  "The  Lin- 
coln Road  "  or  "  The  Lincoln  Way,"  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  stand  the  test  as 
the  most  appropriate  memorial  that  could  be 
constructed  to  show  our  respect  and  affection 
for  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Gettysburg  is  itself  3.  memorial,  eloquent 
of  things  done  and  of  things  said.  Here  was 
fought  the  most  important  battle  of  the  great- 
est of  wars.  Here  was  exhibited  valor  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  military  prowess. 
The  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray,  their  descendants  and 
their  countrymen,  can  all  properly  exult  as 
Americans  in  the  valiant  deeds  that  were  here 


performed.  Here,  too,  was  pronounced 
Lincoln's  matchless  speech,  which  "  crystal- 
lized the  spirit  of  the  Republic  into  3  para- 
graph." 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  only  in 
very  small  part  a  cemetery.  In  the  main  it 
is  a  magnificent  park,  on  the  adornment  of 
which  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended, — "  and  the  end  is  not  yet." 
No  one  wlio  has  not  seen  this  most  richly 
endowed  place  can  have  any  idea  how  won- 
derfully interesting  and  attractive  it  is.  It 
is  by  far  the  finest  battlefield -park  in  the 
world. 

Though  money  has  thus  been  generously 
expended  in  beautifying  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  and  in  suitably  marking  its  scenes 
of  heroic  deeds,  it  is  sn  inaccessible  that  com- 
paratively few  people  are  able  to  visit  it.  Of 
all  the  hosts  of  travelers  of  this  and  other 
countries  \vho  visit  Washington  evcr\'  year, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  gets  to  Gettys- 
burg, though  nearly  all  of  them  would  like 
to  visit  this  historic  field. 

GettysburK  Vws  aWost  Aiit  v\(«'i!^\  oV^  *^- 
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ington  and  about  seventy-two  miles  away,  as  coin.    '^I'o  each  State  in  the  Union  may  be  al- 

this  road  would  run.     What  a  fitting  me-  lotted  a  portion  of  "  The  Lincoln  Way  "  to 

morial  to  Lincoln  would  be  a  noble  highway,  be  embellished  in  accordance  with  its  taste 

a  splendid  boulevard,  from  the  White  House  and  means,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

to  Gettysburg,  from  the  house  where  his  rec-  national  commission.    Other  spaces  could  be 

ord   for   statemanship   was  achieved   to   the  allotted  for  embellishment  to  national  patri- 

spot  where   he   struck   the   highest   note   of  otic  societies.  Opportunity  should  be  afforded 

human   eloquence!     The  seventv-two  miles  to  succeeding  generations  to  add  something 

would  give  sufficient  length  to  the  highway  to  beauty  of  "  The  Lincoln  Way."    So  long 

to  justify  its  use  as  a  national  memorial.  The  as   patriotism   glows   in    the    hearts   of   the 

country  to  be  traversed  offers  no  special  engi-  American  people,  it  will  be  for  them  a  labor 

neering  difficulties.     It  is  just  about  suffi-  of  love  to  add   from   time  to  time   to  this 

ciently  rolling  to  afford  fine  landscape  effects  expression    of    national    affection,     keeping 

and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  a  handsome  "  The  Lincoln  Way  "  at  the  forefront  as  the 

bridge  here  and   there.     The  width  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  highway  in  the  entire 

road  should  comport  with  its  ntembrial  char-  world. 

acter.     Let  us  say  tentatively  that  the  width        Having  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  elec- 

should  be  200  feet.  trical  illumination,  the  beauty  of  this  boule- 

As  a  suggestion,   the  following  plan  for  vard  when  lit  up  at  night  may  be  left  to  the 

"  The  Lincoln  Road  "  is  submitted :  imagination. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  road  let  there  be  What  is  really  proposed  is  not  so  much  a 
a  greensward  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  a  well-  perpetuation  of  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lin- 
kept  lawn  looking  like  a  beautiful  green  car-  coin,  which  is  already  secure,  as  an  appro- 
pet  of  velvet.  To  lend  variety  to  this  cen-  priate  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  him. 
tral  line  of  beauty,  here  and  there  flower  gar-  It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  memorial  that  it 
dens  and  other  decorative  features  could  be  be  a  living  and  growing  memorial,  instinct 
introduced.  At  intervals  could  be  erected  with  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  is  to  com- 
fountains  and  other  monumental  embellish-  memorate.  That  there  will  be  a  maintenance 
ments  that  might  be  appropriate.  cost  is  in  harmony  with  the  governing  idea. 

On  each  side  of  this  central  line  of  beauty  And   it  would  be  entirely  fitting  that  this 

let  there  be  a  smooth  roadway  forty  or  fifty  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  out  of 

feet  wide,  constructed  according  to  the  high-  the  national  Treasury.  **  But  it  is  the  opinion 

est  engineering    standard  of  "  good    roads."  of  experts  who  have  been  consulted  that,  in 

One  of  these  roadways  may  be  reserved  for  view  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 

swift-moving  vehicles  like  automobiles,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  make  the  trip  from 

the  other  for  slow-moving  vehicles  like  car-  Washington  to  Gettysburg  yearly,  the  road 

riages  and  wagons.  can  be  made  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-sus- 

Outside  of  these  driveways  could  be  taining.  If,  when  the  roadway  is  being  con- 
double-tracked  electric  railways,  occupying  a  structed,  the  tracks  for  the  electric  lines  be 
width  of  twenty  feet  each  and  separated  laid  as  part  of  the  general  construction,  it  is 
from  the  driveways  by  hedges.  One  of  these  believed  that  the  use  of  these  tracks  can  be 
railways  could  be  for  express  trains  of  high  leased  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  an- 
speed  and  stopping  only  at  intervals  of  ten  nually  to  an  operating  company  which  would 
or  fifteen  miles;  the  other  could  be  for  local  furnish  its  own  rolling  stock.  This  arrange- 
trains  moving  slowly  and  stopping  at  short  ment,  while  furnishing  transportation  at  rates 
intervals.  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  would  provide 

Bordering  "  The  Lincoln  Road  "  on  each  from  a  proper  source, — the  actual  users  of  the 

side  there  should  be  a  row  or  rows  of  stately  road, — income  for  its  maintenance.    In  addi- 

trees,  the  rows  broken  at  points  where  could  tion,  considerable   income  could   be  derived 

be  obtained  fine  views  of  mountain  or  valley  from  special  licenses  for  the  running  of  public 

or  river.  and  private  automobiles  over  this  road. 

In  order  that  **  The  Lincoln  Way  "  may        Lincoln's   fame    is    inseparablv   connected 

be  built  with  certainty  and  without  delay,  it  with  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the 

should  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  American    States.      This    road    w^ould    cros>; 

a  national  commission  and  should  be  paid  for  the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  formerly 

out  of  the  national  Treasury.     But  full  op-  the  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  the 

portunity  .should  then  be  given  to  the  indi-  South.     The   road    would,   therefore,   serve 

vj'dual  States  to  express  their  regard  for  Lin-  as  a  wedding  ring  for  the  sections  once  tern- 
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porarily  dissevered — as  a  symbol  of  the  Union 
to  which  Lincoln  dedicated  his  life. 

Imagine  a  two-hours'  ride  in  the  morning 
over  that  magnificent  road  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg,  through  beautiful  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  sight  part  of,  the  way.  Imagine 
even  six  to  eight  hours  spent  at  the  world- 
renowned  battlefield-park,  seeing  Round  Top 
and  Little  Round  Top,  Seminary  Ridge  and 
its  famous  Theological  Seminarv,  Cemetery 
Hill  and  Gulp's  Hill,  the  Chambersburg 
Pike  and  the  Emmetsburg  Road,  the  Peach 
Orchard  and  the  Apple  Orchard,  the  Wheat 
Field  and  Devil's  Den,  "  High  Tide  at  Get- 
tysburg" and  other  noted  spots,  traversing 
the  ground  where  the  First  Minnesota  won 
eternal  fame,  and  following  the  sweep  of 
Pickett's  wondrous  charge.  Imagine  the  visit 
to  Gettysburg  ended  by  standing  for  a  time 
reverently  where  Lincoln  delivered  his  im- 


mortal speech,  at  the  "  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the 
nation  might  live,"  and  the  day  closed  by  the 
return  trip  to  Washington  in  the  evening. 
What  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  that  would 
be!  Imagine  such  a  trip  being  taken  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  every 
year!  Can  any  one  measure  the  mental  and 
moral  uplift,  the  exaltation  of  spirit,  the 
deepening  and  strengthening  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent and  devotion  to  public  duty  that 
would  result?  Would  not  the  inspiration 
thus  secured  render  it  more  certain  that 
"  government  of  the  people,  bv  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth"? 

If  it  were  possible  to  consult  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  as  to  the  character  of  me- 
morial that  would  be  most  pleasing  to 
him.  can  anv  one  doubt  what  his  answer 
would  be? 
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THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES  IN 
THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

AUSTRALIAN  journals  are  constantl) 
repeating  the  words  of  Premier  Deakin 
in  his  speech  in  the  federal  Parliament  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  decision  to  invite  the 
American  battleship  Reet  to  visit  Australian 
ports.  Mr.  Deakin  declared,  in  substance, 
that  this  fraternizing  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  history.  The  entry 
of  the  American  fleet  into  the  Pacific,  says 
the  leading  A'lelbourne  journal  editorially, 
"  is  for  us  something  more  than  a  stately 
procession  of  ships." 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Sperry's  fleet  should  have  begun  its 
homeward  voyage  by  making  the  first  port 
of  call  among  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
The  entertainment  of  the  fleet  by  the  New 
Zealand  port  of  Auckland,  which  was 
reached  on  August  9,  and  its  later  reception 
by  the  Australian  cities  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, directed  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Britain's  vast  possessions  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

To  many,  if  not  most,  Americans  it  will 
not  be  restating  the  obvious,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  recall,  rapidly  and  briefly,  a  few 
points  about  New  Zealand  and  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth.  Australia  proper,  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  with  an  area  of 

approximately  3,000,000 
square  miles,  is  a  Brit- 
ish possession  made  up 
of  five  self-governing 
colonies, — N  e  w  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia, 
and  Western  Australia 
on  the  mainland,  and 
Tasmania,  the  island  to 
the  southeast,  the  six  to- 
gether forming  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia, 
with  British  New 
Guinea  as  a  dependency. 
The  island  of  New  Zea- 
land is  a  separate  self- 
governing  colony  in  the 
Pacific,  1200  miles  to 
the  east.  The  popula- 
tion   of    Australia   and 
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Tasmania  is  about  5,000,000 
and  that  of  New  Zealand  some- 
what less  than  1,000,000.  The 
chief  cities  of  Australia, — Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne, — are  in  ap- 
proxiniatel)'  the  same  latitude  as 
Buenos  Aires  and  not  quite  as 
far  south  of  the  equator  as  New 
Yort  is  north.  These  urban 
centers  of  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  are  tine,  large,  modern 
cities.  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
each  has  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million;  Adelaide 
has  1 68,000 ;  Brisbane,  125,- 
000;  Auckland,  80,000 ;  and 
Hofaart,  the  capital  of  Tas- 
mania, has  35,000. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new 
century  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth became  officially  a 
fact  The  administration  of 
government  consists  of  a  fed- 
eral Parliament,  in  which  legis- 
larive  power  is  vested,  consist- 
\ag  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  British 
King  is  represented  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  Hon.  Al- 
fred Deakin  is  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, and  since  May  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  H.  Ward,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  has  been  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  state  par- 
liaments retain  legislative  au- 
thority in  all  matters  which  are 
not  by  the  constitution  explicit- 
ly transferred  to  the  federal 
Parliament.  The  executive 
power,  theoretically  vested  in 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  rep- 
resented by  the  Governor-Gen-  eabi-  m' 
cral,  is  exercised  by  the  Premier, 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  seven 
ministers  of  state, — Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  Attorney-General,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  Treasurer.  Post- 
master-General, Minister  of  Defense,  and 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  There  is  to  be  a 
permanent  federal  capital  in  New  South 
Wales  whenever  the  Australians  can  agree 
upon  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  built.  In 
the  meantime  the  federal  Eovernment  has 
its  seat  at  Melbourne.  The  separate  self- 
governing  "  Dominion  "  of  New  Zealand 
consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  outlying  islands,  making  a  total 


area  of  si>mcwhat  over  loo.ooo  square  miles. 
It  has  a  Gnvernor-General,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  ami  a  General  Assembly  consisting  of 
two  chambers,  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  present 
Governor-General  is  Baron  Plunket,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  also  holds 


portfolios  of  the 
national    defense,    is 
Ward. 

Australian  and  Ni 
volve  around  four  cci 
indict  bet 


,  the  postoffice,  and 
the    Hon.    Sir    J.    G. 

w  Zealand  politics  rc- 
tral  <iuestions:  (1)  the 
icei\  tt\t  ^ftw^T'i  <i\  ■Cwt 
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are  by  the  terms  of  a  written  constitution, 
and  those  unspecified  powers  which  belong  to 
the  states;  (2)  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  regulated  among  these  South  Sea 
English-speaking  peoples  by  more  radical  and 
pro-socialistic  legislation  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world;  (3)  the  immigration  problem, 
which  is  part  of  the  labor  problem,  taking  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  a  "  White  Australia," 
and  sifting  down  to  an  insistent  and  virtually 
universal  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic 
immigrants,  particularly  Japanese;  and  (4) 
the  question  of  imperialism,  including  as  it 
does  the  problem  of  defense. 

Economically  the  problems  which  face  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia  arise  out  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  island  conti- 
nent.- "The  vast  central  portion  and  extend- 
ing far  to  the  north  and  west  is  a  desert,  and 
around  this  arid  area  is  much  unexplored 
territory,  semi-arid  in  character,  which  needs 
but  the  touch  of  water  to  make  it  blossom 
with  vast  tropical  and  semi-tropical  agricul- 
tural wealth.  Irrigation  and  water-storage 
enterprises  on  a  colossal  scale  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Australian  people.  The 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  at  present 
planning  a  vast  water-storage  scheme,  while 
Victoria,  in  the  Trawool  Reservoir,  has  an 
enterprise  which  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  The  railroad  question  is  also 
a  vital  one.  It  is  more  than  360a  miles  from 
Melbourne  to  Port  Darwin  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  Sydney  to  Perth  an  even 
greater  distance.  Journeys  between  these 
places  arc  now  actually  made  by  water, 
necessitating  long  voyages.  As  yet  Australia 
has  but  few  railroads.  The  building  of 
transcontinental  transportation  systems  is, 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  country.  The  present  ministry  has  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  transcontinental  lines 
which  would  bring  the  capitals  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  into  direct  connection. 

T  he  Australians  have  been  for  many  years 
in  great  fear  of  Asiatic  labor.  At  first  the 
doctrine  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  had  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  menace  to  Australian  lahor 
from  the  importation  of  Kanakas.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  however,  it  has  become 
the  cardinal  creed  of  all  parties  to  cry  out 
against  all  dark-skinned  immigrants,  Asiatics 
generally  and  Japanese  in  particular.  The 
Australians  profess  to  fear  a  future  Japanese 
domination  over  their  continent.  With  this 
in  view,  there  is  a  growing  demand  that  in- 
st&iJ  of  contr'ibuting  a  stated  sum  toward 
ae  maintenance  oi  the  British  Navy  and 


other  purposes  of  imperial  defense,  Australia, 
having  in  mind  her  sparseness  of  population 
and  her  enormous  coastline,  which,  the  fear- 
ful ones  say,  may  some  day  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Japanese  imperialists,  should  devote 
hei  energies  and  resources  to  her  own  coast 
dt^fcnse  by  means  of  land  fortifications  and 
the  building  of  an  adequate  navy.  Austra- 
lians have  heard  about  the  attitude  of  our  own 
Pi.citic  Coast  in  the  matter  of  Asiatic  immi- 
jjration,  and  therefore  their  statesmen,  dis- 
turbed as  they  have  been  by  the  alliance  of 
the  British  Empire  with  what  one  Australian 
statesman  has  called  the  only  power  Australia 
dreads, — Japan, — are  particularly  sincere 
and  hearty  in  their  welcome  to  the  American 
fleet  of  warships  in  their  present  round-the- 
world  tour.  However  little  of  challenge 
there  may  be  in  the  world  voyage  of  our  war- 
ships, Australia  interprets  it  as  an  anti- 
Asiatic  demonstration  by  the  nearest  Anglo- 
Saxon  power. 


FTom  the  BuUcHn   iSjOn^f), 


OLD-AGE    PENSIONS     IN     ENGLAND. 

BY  GUKRNSFA    JONES. 

T  T  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  who  first  sons  over  seventy  years  of  age  who  fulfillei 

popularized  the  question  of  old-age  pen-  certain  statutory  conditions.     The  House  o 

sions  in  England  and  brought  it  within  the  Commons  substituted  for  this  provision  a  slid 

realm  of  practical  politics,  although  the  idea  ing  scale  based  upon  the  private  income  o 

may  be  said  to  have  originated  fully  thirty  the  recipient,  in  such  manner  that  the  tota 

years  ago  with  Canon  Blackley.     For  many  income,   supplemented  by   the  pension,  wil 

years    Mr.    Chamberlain   advocated    old-age  range   from    lo  to    13   shillings   per   week 

pensions  in  which  the  workmen,  in  accord-  Those  with  no  private  income  will  of  cours 

ance  with   the  German  model,  should  con-  have  less.     The  bill  now  grants  5  shilling 

tribute  at  least  something  to  the  expense.   He  to  those  whose  incomes  are  iai  or  less  pe 

was,  however,  soon  outbid  in  generosity  by  year ;  4  shillings  to  those  whose  incomes  read 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  scheme  for  uni-  £23  12s.  6s.;  3  shillings  to  those  with  £2( 

versal     non-contributory    pensions     is    now  5s.;  2  shillings  to  those  with  £28  17s.  6s.; 

widely  popular.     The  objections  to  compul-  shilling  to  those  whose  incomes  do  not  ex 

sory    contributions    as    ordinarily    stated    in  ceed  £31  los. 

England  are  as  follows:  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  really  an  ac 

,   c    1                       *•        r  17     1-  1          I  for  augmenting   small   incomes.      It  differ 

I.  So  large  a  proportion  of  English  workmen  >.            ruj             i-xi*u        u 

receive  only  20  shillings  and  even  less  per  week  irom  the  old  outdoor  reliet  only  m  that  th 

that  they  cannot  in  justice  he  compelled  to  con-  funds  are   provided   by   the  central   govern 

tribute  even  the  smallest  amount.    2.  The  great  ment,  are  more  certain  and  slightly  larger  11 

majority  of  women,  who  are  not  wage  earners.  «-n^.,-,^    „nJ    rarrv  with    fhpm   nn   rivil    dis 

would  be  excluded  from  its  benefits,  though  they  amount,  and  carry  witn  tliem  no  civil  dis 

form  precisely  the  class  most  in  need  of  help.    3.  ability.       1  he   sentimental    ditterence,    how 

The  British  workman  is  not  sufficiently  docile  ever,  is  expected  to  be  much  greater,  as  th 

and  regimented  to  submit  to  governmental  dicta-  old-age  pensions  are  intended  to  be  free  fron 

tion  in  the  disposal  of  his  wages.  ^^y   suggestion  of   degradation   or   disgrace 

Ultimately.  Mr.  Chamberlain  dropped  the  The  statutory  conditions  and  qualification 

contributory  feature  of  his  plan.     Thus  the  are  as  follows: 

proposals  ran  the  inevitable  gamut,  compul-  ^^^  pensioner  must  be  seventy  years  or  mor 

sory   insurance,    assisted    insurance,    free   in-  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

surance.  resident    thereof    during   the    preceding   twent 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  years.    Lunatics    criminals,  inebriates,  and  was 

1      .               1               J      4.U           ^    4.      4.U     'A^»  tre  s  are  excluded,  and  all  those  who  since  Jan 

chanty  workers  and  other  experts,  the  idea  ^^^^^  ^    ^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^.^,^^  ^„y  ^^^^  p^/ „ 

grew  rapidly  in  public  favor.      Both  parties  jjef  as  disqualifies  them  for  registration  as  pai 

became    deeply   pledged    to    it.      No   matter  liamentary   electors.     The   purpose   of  the  las 

which  party  came  into  power,  an   Old-Age  disqualification  is  to  prevent  local  guardians  0 

Pi.ncmn  hi'll  wic  nnlitirallv  Inpvitahlp  a«;  soon  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  unloading  their  aged  paupers  upo 

tension  bill  was  politically  inevitaDle  as  soon  ^^^^  pension  fund.     It  (disqualifies  about  280,00 

as  the  exchequer  had  partially  recovered  trom  persons,  whose  pensions  if  granted  would  amour 

the  effects  of  the  South  African  War.   When  to  over  £3,500,000.    It  will  be  retained  only  unti 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  announced  that  £7,500,-  Parliament  overhauls   its  poor-laws  in  the  im 

000  could  now  be  made  available,  the  prob-  "^*^^^''*^^  ^"^"^^; 

1cm  of  the  ministry  in  drafting  a  bill  was  lit-  The  machinery  of  pension  administratioi 

tie  more  than  the  introduction  of  sufficient  involves  the  co-operation  of  local  committee 

restrictions  and  disqualifications  to  keep  the  with  two  departments  of  the  central  govern 

initial  expenditure  within  that  amount.     For  ment.     The  local  committees  are  chosen  b; 

the  rest,  the  main  features  of  the  bill  had  been  the  councils  of  boroughs  or  urban  district 

determined  in  advance  by  public  opinion.  with  a  population  of  20,000  and  over,  and  b; 

PROVISIONS   OF    THE    NEW    BILL.  '^'  ^"''^^  ^"""^^'"'^    ^"^  '^'.    '■^'"aining   tcrri 

tory.      1  he   1  reasury  appoints  as  ttvaxv^  ^^^ 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  provided  sion  officers  as  \t  st^%  ^t..    .  Kv^\q.^?^wv%  ^ 

for  a  weekly  pension  oi  5  shillings  to  all  per-  pensions  aie  madt  to  ^^  VswJl  qs^tkck^wr. 
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referred  to  the  pension  officer  for  investiga-  the  pressure  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 

tion  and  report.     The  pension  officer,  repre-  act  in  a  liberal  direction  will  be  irresistible, 

senting  the  Treasury,  is  expected  to  play  the  It   is  not   the  expenditures  incurred   in   the 

part   of   advocatus   diaboli   and    to    produce  present  bill,  but  the  prospect  for  the  future, 

every  valid  reason  he  can  discover  why  the  that    fills    a    veteran    financier,    like    Lord 

pension  should  be  refused.     The  local  com-  Cromer,  with  grave  apprehension, 

mittee,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  anxiety  to  „             ^                                                ^ 

,             ,             *u     1        1                   .       •                 .J.  WHERE  IS  THE  MONEY  COMING  FROM? 

keep  down  the  local  poor-rate,  is  expected  to 

lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  applicant.  Any  one  listening  to  the  debates  in  the 
When  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  in  House  of  Commons  during  the  passage  of  the 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  bill  must  have  been  puzzled  at  first  to  dis- 
pension  officer  the  case  is  settled.  When  it  cover  the  exact  ground  of  disagreement  be- 
is  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the  tween  the  ministry^  and  the  opposition.  It 
pension  officer,  the  case  is  taken  to  the  Local  was  only  occasionally  and  by  way  of  excep- 
Government  Board,  the  central  pension  au-  tion  that  a  member  opposed  the  bill  funda- 
thority,  whose  decision  is  final.  There  is  no  mentally  on  the  ground  of  its  pauperizing 
appeal  to  the  law  courts.  Payment  will  be  effect,  its  weakening  of  the  sense  of  family  re- 
made weekly  through  the  postoffice,  and  will  sponsibility,  its  discouragement  of  friendly 
begin  to  accrue  on  January  i,  1909.  The  societies  and  private  pension  funds,  or  its  pos- 
cost  of  administration  is  estimated  at  «6250,-  sible  deleterious  effect  upon  wages  and  upon 
GOO  per  annum.  cottage  rents,  especially  in  the  country,  where 

the  greater  number  of  aged  poor  are  to  be 

THE  COST  OF  THE  SCHEME.  i         j       -ru                 •*•        C       .u             *       -^  k  ^ 

found.  1  he  opposition  for  the  most  part  nec- 
No  one  pretends  to  know  what  the  cost  tored  the  ministry  at  every  possible  point, 
of  the  pensions  will  be  in  future  years,  and  then  voted  solidly  for  the  bill.  Only  ten 
There  is  even  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  votes  were  cast  against  it  on  its  third  read- 
initial  expense.  The  number  of  persons  quali-  ing.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the 
ficd  to  receive  pensions  is  known  approxi-  opposition  of  insincerity.  The  truth  is  that 
mately,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  pro-  the  one  fundamental  difference  between  the 
portion  will  apply  for  them  at  once,  or  what  parties  was  not  debated  at  all  and  will  not  be 
amount  in  the  sliding  scale  they  will  receive,  until  the  budget  is  brought  in  next  spring. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  provided  £1,250,000  That  difference  is  involved  in  the  question, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  ? 
and  expects  the  scheme  to  cost  £6,500,000  It  is  thought  that  £5,000,000  may  safely 
the  first  year  and  £7,500,000  the  year  after,  be  taken  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  re- 
This,  however,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  remainder  must  be  raised  by  additional  taxa- 
Lloyd-George,  is  only  "  a  first  installment,"  tion.  If  the  Liberals  have  their  way,  the 
"  a  beginning  and  only  a  beginning."  The  necessary  sums  will  be  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
popular  idea  is  universal  pensions  beginning  tion  so  arranged  as  to  fall  most  heavily  upon 
at  sixty-five.  While  there  is  no  unanimity  as  the  wealthy  classes.  The  Unionists,  how- 
to  the  proper  amount  for  a  pension,  it  will  ever,  are  not  without  consolation  in  the 
certainly  be  difficult  to  keep  the  maximum  at  thought  that  a  heavy  increase  in  taxation  will 
5  shillings,  which,  in  the  towns  at  any  rate,  is  make  the  inauguration  of  indirect  taxation 
"  just  enough  to  starve  on."  It  is  also  freely  easier,  perhaps  inevitable.  Free-traders  like 
predicted  that  the  disqualifications  and  slid-  Lord  Cromer  fear  that  "  tariff  reform  "  has 
ing  scale  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  im-  been  brought  perceptibly  nearer.  It  is  con- 
practicable,  and  that  invalidity  as  an  addi-  sidered  by  no  means  impossible  that  protec- 
tional  source  of  disability  will  ultimately  tion  may  make  its  triumphal  entry  into  Great 
have  to  be  recognized.  If  the  pensions  are  Britain  on  the  back  of  old-age  pensions.  The 
extended  in  accordance  with  these  principles  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  opin- 
and  raised  only  slightly  in  amount,  the  total  ion  that  a  vastly  increased  revenue  can  only 
cost  cannot  be  less  than  £40,000,000.  In  be  obtained  permanently  by  the  nationaliza- 
view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  old-age  tion  of  various  properties  and  industries, 
pensions  wherever  tried  in  the  British  colo-  Thus  each  party  approaches  the  subject  with 
nies,  and  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  Eng-  an  eye  to  ulterior  objects  of  an  entirely  dif- 
lish  opinion  and  the  prospects  held  out  by  ferent  character.  The  opposition  up  to  this 
authoritative  speakers  during  the  course  of  point  has  been  mere  preliminary  skirmishing. 
the  parliamentary  debates,  it  is  certain  that  The  real  battle  is  yet  to  come. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


LABOR'S   CHOICE    BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES. 


npHE  attitude  of  President  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
the  present  national  campaign  having  oc- 
casioned much  comment  in  the  press,  several 
pages  of  the  American  Federalhnist  for 
August  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  by 
Mr,  Cjompers  of  his  position.  His  editorial 
is  headed;  "Both  Parties  Have  Spoken,— 
Choose  Between  Them."  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  in  which  labor  organizations 
generall}'  are  interested  this  year,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers reproduces  the  so-called  "  labor  "  planks 
proposed  by  his  organization  to  the  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago,  together  with 
the  injunction  plank  actually  adopted  by  the 
convention,  concerning  which  Mr.  Gompers 
says: 

At  a  glance,  the  plank  adopted  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  flimsy,  tricky  evasion  of  the  issue,  li 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  very  abuse  against 
which  labor  justly  protests,  and  woUld,  if  en- 
acted by  Congress,  give  statutory  authority  for 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  an 
authority  which  does  not  now  exist.  Il  is  a 
pro-injunrlion,  not  an  anli-injunction  declara- 
litiii.  It  is  worse  than  "meaningless  and 
evasive,"  as  the  capitalist  corporation  press  has 
designated  it.  It  would  make  more  acute  the 
wrongs  by  which  the  toilers  are  forced  to  bear 
the   unjust    judicial   burden   of   injunction    dis- 


That  part  of  the  plank  declaring  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  uphold  the  authority  and 
integrity  of  the  courts  is  a  gratuitous,  inde- 
fensible, and  covert  insult,  not  only  to  the  tnen 
of  labor,  but  to  the  courts  themselves.  It  im- 
plies that  the  integrity  and  Ic^I  authority  of 
the  courts  have  been  questioned.  It  was 
adopted  to  appease  the  corporation  magnates 
and  corporation  lawyers,  who  demanded  that 
the  Republican  convention  adopt  such  a  declara- 
tion. The  same  sort  of  influence  which  de- 
manded the  incrirpiir.ition  of  this  declaration 
in  regard  to  thv  courts  fashioned  the  declara- 
tions and  attitude  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  of  New  York  and  else- 
where during  the  revolution  for  American  in- 
dependence when  they  assured  King  George  of 
their  loyally  to  the  British  crown  and  their 
unalterable  opposition  to  American  independ- 
ence. It  were  belter  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention had  entirely  ignored  the  question  than 
to  have  attempted  tii  fnist  sncb  a  plank  upon 
the  people. 

The  framers  of  this  plank  of  the  platform 
evidently  were  not  in  accord  with  the  declara- 


tion of  Lincoln,  which  labor  submitted  foi 
adoption,    that    "  labor    is    prior    to    and    inde 

eendent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  o: 
ibor  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labo: 
had  not  iirst  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  o1 
capital  and  deserves  much  more  consideration.' 
Indeed,  the  convention  disregarded  the  mar 
tyred  Lincoln's  warning  that  "  you  can  foo 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  all  of  thi 
people  sometimes,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  thi 
people  all  the  time." 

Labor  contends  that  there  is  ito  law  author- 
izing or  warranting  the  issuance  of  these  ex- 
traordinary injunctions  which  are  applied  ii 
labor  disputes. 

The  toilers  demand  that  they  be  regardci 
upon  an  equality  before  the  law  with  all  othei 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  tht 
Danbury  hatters'  case  declared  the  labor  or- 
ganizations trusts,  when,  an  a  matter  of  fact 
labor  organizations  arc  voluntary  in  charactei 
and  formed  fot  the  ^vn^ose  Qi\  ^^OwoX'Mt  '^ 
advancing  ptT&ona\  t\%\A&. 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  rules  and  of  the  workers  for  right  and  equitable  legisla- 
laws  governing  the  labor  of  working  people  tion  and  boasting  that  it  is  willing  to  take  the 
without  affecting  their  personalities,  their  consequences.  Following  this  action  of  Con- 
bodies,  their  minds,  their  very  souls.  Labor  gress  we  have  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
asked  the  Republican  convention  to,  in  essence,  party  scorning  labor's  demands  and  adopting 
declare  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  recognizing  a  so-called  '*  injunction  "  plank  which  is  an  in- 
human rights  and  human  freedom.  It  wholly  suit  to  the  intelligence  of  every  voter  in  this 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  intol-  land, — a  plank  which  declares  for  the  continu- 
erable,  unjust,  and  un-American  situation.  No  ance  and  perpetuation  of  the  abuse  of  the  in- 
relief  was  cither  declared  or  promised.  junction  process  in  its  arbitrary  application  to 

After  the  rejection  of  their  overtures  at  ^^^u^^if?"!^^'  .      o.*    a  a  -,  \    r                 .u 

^,  .            ,              ,           rut-           '      r^  ^"^  Kepublican  party  definitely  Imes  up  with 

Chicago  the  members  of  the  Lxwuitive  Coun-  the  corporate  interests  of  the  country  and  defies 

cil  of  the  American  Federation  went  to  Den-  the  people  to  help  themselves.     On  the  other 

vcr  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  convention  '^and,  the  Democratic  party  endorses  lalK)r's  de- 

and  submitted  planks  which,  except  for  the  "^ands  and   pledges   itself  to  carry   them   into 

, ,           1      L               e  effect  if  it  IS  put  into  power, 

preamble  and  change  of  party  name,   were  vVe    earnestly    ask    the    workers    and    their 

identical  with  those  submitted  to  the  Repub-  friends  to  make  the  choice  which  is  in  accord- 

lican  convention.     While  the  donvention  did  ance  with  their  best  interests.    We  ask  them  to 

'not  adopt  those  planks,  the  Platform  Com-  remember  their  moral  obhgation  to  cast  their 

'^        ^    t           ^1_,.^      £        '     '  ^  votes  for  those   who   will   protect   and   defend 

mittee    reported    a    staterijent    of    principles  t^^jr  rights.     If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  will 

which   Mr.   Gompers  declares  to  be      sub-    have  to  reckon  with  even  a  worse  condition  of 
ictetially  identical  with  labor's  principal  de-   affairs  than  now  obtains. 

niands."  The   same    number   of   the    Federationist 
Aftcr^  the  adoption  at  Denver  of  the  so-  contains  the  report  of  the  federation's  Legis- 
called  *'^ labor"  planks  each  member  of  the  lative  Committee  on  the  attempts  of  the  fed- 
Executive  Council,   in   iritcrviews  with   the  eration  to  secure  legislation  in  the  Sixtieth 
pres$,  'exprc^ed    personal    gratification    and  Congress.     The   report   denounces   Speaker 
approval.     Mr.  Gompers  explains  his  own  Cannon  and  other  members  of  Congress  re- 
.. position  in  the  following  paragraphs:  sponsible  for  legislation,  and  calls  upon  mem- 
.   '  We  desire  to  repeat  here  that  we  believe  that  bers  of  labor  unions  to  "  place  the  responsi- 
the  whole  mass  of  the  workers  of  the  country  bility    for   the    lack    of    remedial    legislation 
will  respond  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Demo-  ^^ere  it  rightfully  belongs." 
cratic  party  in  the  coming  campaign  as  a  result  «  .^  » 
of  its  action  in  the  labor  planks  of  the  platform.                        An  Anti-Bryan  View. 
They  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  workers.        Qn  the  other  hand,  the  Labor  World,  of 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  workers  tj,v^^l..,„  „.u'^k  -^      -j  ^    u     ^         '^ 

and  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  sup-  P»«sburg,  which  is  said  to  have  a  wide  circu- 

port    the   party    in    this   campaign    which    has  lation  among  the  union  men  affiliated  with 

shown  its  sympathy  with  our  wrongs  and  its  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  com- 

desire   to   remedy   them,   and   to   see   that   the  menting  upon  Mr.  Gompers'  alleged  offer  to 

"^w:  t^^r^^''.c^s.  it  is  .he  d^l'-r  the  labor  vote  to  Bryan,  says: 
Democratic  party  which  has  done  this.  ,  We  Political  sentiment  and  predilection  among 
would  urge  the  workers  to  support  any  party  the  wage  workers  are  just  about  as  deeply 
which  had  incorporated  our  demands  into  its  rooted  as  are  religious  convictions,  and  we  all 
platform  and  promised  to  work  for  their  ful-  know  what  sacrifices  most  men  will  make  be- 
fillment.  fore  they  will  act  contrary  to  these  convictions. 
A  deliberate  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  op-  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
position  press  to  make  it  appear  that  "  Gompers  question  of  trades  unionism  be  dealt  with  from 
has  promised  to  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  the  a  practical  point  of  view  and  with  due  consid- 
Democratic  party."  eration  of  consequences  that  will  likely  be  en- 
Such  a  statement  is  so  absurd  as  to  hardly  tailed  by  the  defeat  of  Bryan  and  his  party, 
need  refutation.  We  recognize  the  absolute  which  seems  to  be  a  certainty, 
right  of  every  citizen  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  Despite  the  remarkable  action  of  President 
candidate  and  with  any  party  that  he  pleases.  Gompers,  every  trade  unionist  in  the  country 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  votes  has  a  perfect  right  to  vote  for  whom  he  chooses, 
of  the  workers,  nor  are  we  so  asinine  as  to  No  trade  union  now  dares  to  presume  to  die- 
promise  to  "  deliver  the  labor  vote."  tate  to  its  members  for  whom  they  shall  vote 
But  we  do,  in  all  seriousness,  urge  the  work-  for  President  of  the  country.  No  matter  how 
ers  and  all  good  citizens  to  consider  most  care-  energetically  or  how  dictatorially  President 
fully  and  thoughtfully  the  attitude  of  the  two  Gompers  may  work  for  Bryan  and  the  free- 
great  political  parties  toward  the  fundamental  trade  party,  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  will  please 
rights  and  principles  embodied  in  labor's  de-  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  vote, 
mands.  Study  their  respective  platforms,  and  and  we  will  be  for  Taft  and  protection  of 
then  vote  as  conscience  dictates.  American  industries. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  Republican  Con-  The  injunction  question  is  not  the  only  one 
Stress  absolutely  refusing  to  enact  the  demands  at  issue,  and  if  it  were  certain  that  it  is,  the 
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disposal  of  it  could  be  better  left  to  Mr.  Taft  trade-union   funds  for  the  propagation  of  his 

than  to  a  wavering,  uncertain,  and  chameleon-  political  preferences,  which  at  best  only  seem 

like  politician  like  Mr.  Bryan.    The  Democratic  to  be  personal.     We  urge  the  fact  that  these 

injunction  plank  is  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  funds  were  more  or  less  contributed  by  persons 

sophistry    that   has   ever   been    handed    to    the  who     are     absolutely     opposed     to     President 

masses,  and  how  it  has  ever  happened  to   so  Gompers'  political  policy.     This  is  a  most  vital 

strongly  allure  Samuel  Gompers  is  almost  in-  feature,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  rend 

conceivable.  the  American  friends  of  labor  in  twain.      How  far 

If  President  Gompers  desires  to  support  a  it  will  go  into  this  direction  remains  to  be  seen, 
party  that  promises  most  to  wage  workers,  he  In  the  meantime,  we  most  emphatically  de- 
ought  to  consistently  work  for  the  Socialist  clare  that  the  disposal  of  the  injunction  ques- 
party  and  Mr.  Debs.  Socialists,  whether  they  tion  may  safely  be  left  to  Mr.  Taft  rather  than 
be  trade  unionists  or  not,  will  not  under  any  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democrats, 
condition  follow  the  advice  of  President  That  Secretary  Taft  is  a  true  friend  of  labor 
Gompers,  and  we  urge  most  earnestly  all  wage  is  certain,  and  all  the  untrue,  ungenerous, 
workers  who  are  trade  unionists  to  support  that  vicious  attacks  that  President  Gompers  or  any 
party  which  has  made  the  country  what  it  is  one  else  may  make  on  him  cannot  prevent  him 
industrially  to-day, — viz.,  the  Republican  party.  from  continuing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  wage 

Not  for  a  moment  do  we  mean  to  convey  the  worker.    Organized  labor  cannot  afford  to  have 

idea  that  we  object  to  President  Gompers  de-  itself   split    up    into    factions   on   this   political 

daring  his  preference  for  Bryan  instead  of  for  issue.     That   President   Gompers   is   wrong  in 

i'aft.     To  do  so  is  his  right,  even  though  he  forcing  this  most  ominous  fight  is  certain,  and 

may  not  be  able  to  vote  for  either.    But  there  is  intelligent  wage  workers  will  certainly  come  to 

serious  objcctitm   to   President   (jompers  using  this  conclusion. 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

IT  was  a  dictum  of   the  eminent  Doctor  being  described  as  politicians,  regarding  the 

Arnold   of  Rugby  that   "  the  desire  to  designation  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity  and 

take  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of  social    standing,    in    England    no    man    or 

government  is  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  a  woman  known  to  be  interested  in  political 

ripened  mind."    In  England  popular  interest  questions  ever  apologizes  for  being  a  politi- 

in  politics  is  widespread,  and  can  be  dated  cian.     Politics,  with   tens  of  thousands  of 

at  least  as  far  back  as  the  American  Revolu-  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  is  chiefly  an 

tion.    This  interest  has  been  intensified  with  intellectual  interest,  put  into  active  exercise 

each  extension  of  the  franchise  and  by  each  only  when  they  go  to  the  polls, 

new    agitation    for    parliamentary     reform.  ^„  ^^^^-^^  -^  England,  whether  for  the  House 

Some  machinery  for  election,   has  been  ren-  of  Commons  or  for  a  municipal  council,  is  chiefly 

dered  necessary,  but  this  machinery  has  not  an  educational  campaign,  in  which  the  spoken 

become  so  intricate  or  so  elaborate  as  to  over-  -'^"^  the  printed  word  are  the  far-reaching  and 

11        ^u      1     *•        *.u  ^    1   ^« J  *.k«  «..«*>  all-powerful    weapons.      Every   candidate   must 

shadow  the  elections  themselves  and  the  ques-  „,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  constituency  from  which  he 

tions  and  principles  at  issue,  writes  Mr.  La-  would  be  elected  the  principles   for  which  he 

ward  Porritt  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  stands,  and  the  policies  in  national  or  municipal 

^,        -           ,                    •     T-     1     J      u  *  1    -  economy  which  he  advocates.    If  he  has  been  of 

There  has  not  grown  up  in  England   what  has  ^^^  y^^^^^  ^^  Commons  and  is  seeking  re-elec- 

long  existed  in  this  country   one  small  and  m-  ^-        j^^  ^^^^  •      -^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     .^^^  .^^ 

terested  class  exclusively  in  ent  on  working  the  ^^^  Parliament  that'has  come  to  the  end  of  its 

electoral  machinery,  and  another  and  enonnously  ^          ^„^  ^,^^  ^^^       U^j^^  ^^  ^^^  government 

larger  class    nuich  more   loosely  he  d  together  ^,,^.^,^  j^^  ^^^  supported.     He  must  also  make 

which  does  little  more  than  march  to  the  polls  j^^ly  and  generally  understood   the  meas- 

to  vote  for  the  men  whom  the  smaller  and  more  ^^^^^  ^^^      j-^j^^  j^^  j^  prepared  to  support  in  the 

interested  class -really   the   governing   class-  ,,vent  of  his  return  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  nominated  tor  election.     Hence  the  wholly 

different  meaning  of  the  word  politician  in  this  Americans  are  at  the  polls  much  more  fre- 
country  and  in  England.  In  this  country  my  qyently  than  Englishmen, 
understanding  of  the  word  politician  is  a  man  •  •  i  c.  .  i  r  j  i  i  ^-  -.u 
who  is  closely,  continuously,  and  actively  con-  1"  municipal.  State  and  federal  elections  they 
cerned  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  or  who  "^ark  at  least  ten  ballot  papers  for  the  English- 
holds  an  office,  or  is  a  perpetual  candidate  either  man  s  one;  for  nowadays  when  school  boards 
for  elective  or  appointive  office.  The  word  has  J"  England  are  no  longer  elected  by  direct  popu- 
no  such  narrow  significance  in  England.  It  im-  ^ar  vote,  an  Englishman  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
plies  a  man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  polit-  "jark  more  than  seven  ba  lots  in  the  course  of 
ical  questions  and  principles,  who  is  a  student  s»x  years.  He  may  be  called  upon  once  a  year 
of  politics  in  this  wider  sense.  ^o  vote  at  a  municipal  election.  Parliamentary 
*^  ^  general  elections  occur  about  ouot  vcv  ^nwj  ^v« 
Whereas    in   America  many   men    resent  years;  and  Yi\\ttv  ^  ci\\:^-^>NOXvR!^  '^xw^g^^^osoa 
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has  voted  for  the  member  of  the  municipal  coun-  tons  and  the  banners  that  are  stretched  across 
cil  for  his  ward  and  for  the  member  of  the  the  streets, — banners  on  which  are  displayed  only 
House  of  Commons  for  his  parliamentary  con-  the  names  of  the  party  and  its  candidates, — there 
stituency  his  duties  as  regards  voting  are  at  an  are  usually  few  outdoor  indications,  even  in  a 
end.  He  is  never  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  Presidential  year,  that  an  electoral  canvass  is  in 
election  of  mayor  or  alderman.  The  choice  of  progress.  In  an  English  city  during  a  parlia- 
these  lies  exclusively  with  the  city  council.  Elcc-  mcntary  election,  a  newcomer  could  not  get 
tions  of  judges  are  unknown  in  England.  All  half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the  railway  station  at 
judges,  whether  of  the  local  police  court,  the  which  he  had  arrived  without  opportunities  of 
recorders  court,  the  county  court,  the  court  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  candidates,  what 
quarter  sessions,  or  of  the  higher  courts  that  go  claims  they  had  on  the  suffrage  of  the  con- 
on  circuit  or  sit  permanently  in  London,  are  stituency,  and  what  were  the  political  issues  on 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  nomination  of  which  the  election  was  being  fought.  An  Amer- 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart-  ican  who  should  arrive  in  Liverpool  during  a  par- 
ment,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  liamentary  contest  could  fully  and  accurately  in- 
,  ,  ,  ^  form  himself  on  all  these  points  in  a  walk  from 
As  nearly  all  local  executive  officers  are  the  landing  stage  to  Exchange  or  Lime  Street 
appointed   by  the  city  council,   in   an  aver-  Station. 

age  period  of  six  years  an  English  elector  The  printed  word,  m  its  largest  and  most  out- 
,..^.  u  «««.  k^  «ii-i^  ^4,  *.  -u  standmg  form,  still  survives  in  English  election- 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  vote  more  than  eering,  in  all  its  elory  and  splendor  of  color- 

seven  times.  ing.    On  all  the  bill-boards,  from  the  time  the 

Though     the     English     electoral     system  electoral   campaign   begins   until   the   returning 

makes  infinitely  less  call  on  the  time  of  the  ?^^^'"'^^^''l*  '^  ^"  ^}}^  possession  of  the  success- 

^^^  ^1 i^ jL  ^i  ^     1     4.      1        ^          X  -.u  '"1  candidate,  are  the  portraits  of  fhe  candidates, 

voter  than  does  the  electoral  system  of  the  ^^e  addresses  of  the  candidates  to  the  electors] 

United    btates, — municipal,   State,    and   fed-  the  record  of  the  government  that  is  seeking  a 

cral, — and  while  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Amer-  renewal  of  its  lease  of  pwer,  the  criticisms  of 

ican  spends  much  more  time  on  politics,  Mr.  ^^^^  .^^^ord  by  its  political  opponents,  and  the 

D^— •*!  ..u-   1      ««  •-.       -11   u               J  J   u  promises  of  the  party  that  is  seeking  to  dislodge 

Porritt  thinks      it  will  be  conceded  by  any  ^he  government  and  to  take  its  place. 

one  who  is  familiar  with  political  life  and  All  other  advertising  disappears  from  the  bill- 
thought  in  the  two  countries  that  in  England  boards  during  an  election.    The  politicians  are 

the  general  level  of  popular  political  cduca-  m  exclusive  possession.    ... 

.            k  L*  L       ^       V  •    •       u     TT   V  J  It  >s  now  twenty- four  years  since  I  first  went 

tion  IS  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  through  a  Presidential  election  in  the  United 

States. '     The  general    interest   in   national  States.     It   was  my  first   visit  to  the  United 

politics  in  England  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  States ;  but  even  yet  I  have  not  got  over  my 

measure  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  late  ^"^PP^e  at  the  complete  absence  of  bill-board 

.     ^1         •     ^        I                    ^1         1.            I-  electioneering  literature  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 

in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  working  {„  t^e  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  of  1884,  and 

classes  were  enfranchised.     Had   the  parlia-  at  the  meagemess  and  indefiniteness  of  what  are 

mentary  franchise  in  1832  been  made  as  com-  called  "cards,"  that  were  issued  by  Congres- 

prehensive  as  it  is  to-day,  "  when  every  man  ^I^"^^  ^"^^.^^^^^  candidates  in  Missouri  at  that 

^     r    I            11                  I'-i                    •  election.    The  English  elector  expects  much  mo 

out  of  the  workhouse  or  the  jail  can  exercise  than  a  card  from  his  parliamentary  candidate. 

it,"  there  would  probably  be  less  interest  in 

the    proceedings    of    Parliament.      But    the  Americans    behave    with    more    decorum 

Whigs  of  1830-32  were  careful  to  impair  as  than  do  English  people  at  political  meetings, 

little  as  possible  the  political  power  of  the  but  this  characteristic  acts  disadvantageously 

governing  classes;  and  thus  only  the  fairly  on  popular  political  education.     English  po- 

well-to-do  middle  classes  were  admitted   to  litical  meetings  are  frequently  interrupted  by 

the  parliamentary  franchise   under  the   Re-  queries  and  by  interjections  of  approval  or 

form  act  of  1832.     The  Chartist  movement  dissent.     These  are  expected  and  even  wcl- 

followed,  and  in  1867  came  the  second  Re-  comed  by  the  speakers,  for  they  indicate  the 

form   act.     This,   however,    applied    to   the  mood  and  bias  of  the  audience,  and  whether 

larger  boroughs  only,  and  it  was  not  until  the  orator  is  carrying  the  meeting  with  him. 

1885   that  the  parliamentary  franchise  was 

placed  on  its  present  democratic  basis.    Thus  J?P^,  ^"^  ^^'P  lu^^""^  ^^^"   ^2'"'^  ^'''"  / 

X                 ^u           i_       J     J              ^u            1  •  political  speaker  m  this  country  who  has  ad- 

for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  working  dressed  an  audience  for  an  hour  or  more  with- 

classes  were  interested  in  Parliament  because  out  eliciting  from  it  any  indication  of  sympathy 

they  were  looking  to  it  to  confer  upon  them  o^  disapproval.    This  decorous  propriety  of  an 

a  right  they  were  most  anxious  to  possess.  i^Tri?"T  £?il*i^L^^I^''""x^f""'c''^  ,^^^°''?."^- 

T     J        .1  .       .u     j'/T               1    /^  "ess  as  I  witnessed  when  Mr.  Secretary  Taft 

In  describing  the  differences  betv^een  cam-  spoke  for  an  hour  to  an  audience  of  2000  in  the 

paigning  methods  in  England  and  in  Amer-  Foot  Guards  Hall  in  Hartford,— would  chill  the 

ica,  Mr.  Porritt  says:  ht^Tt  of  an  English  political  speaker,  and  result 

r    ^t.'                                ^       ,  *"  *  senous  self-examination  as  to  whether  it 

Jfi  this  country,  except  tor  the  campaign  but-  was  worth  his  while  to  continue  his  canvass 


more 
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THE   ''TRUE   INWARDNESS"    OF    THE    PORTSMOUTH 

TREATY-MAKING. 

T  UST  as  the  Russian  defeat  at  Sebastopol  pears  that  Japan  at  that  time  had  on  deposit 

during  the  Crimean  War  produced  im-  in  the  United  States  £50,000,000. 
portant  reforms,  so  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,        After  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  the 

in  the  opinion  of  N.  M.  Kovalevski,  writing  peace  advocates  became  stronger,  and  it  was 

in  the  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  marks  the  new  era  then    that    President    Roosevelt   offered    his 

of  reforms,  among  them  the  representation  of  mcdiatorship,  while  at  the  same  time  King 

the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Gov-  Edward  and  Emperor  William  made  repre- 

ernment.     Mr.  Kovalevski  has  had  access  to  sentations  regarding  the  desirability  of  Rus- 

a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  sia*s  opening  peace  negotiations.     The  offer 

among  them  extracts  from  the  correspond-  was  accepted   by  the  Russian  Government, 

ence  of  the  Russian  representatives  who  con-  and  instructions  were  issued  to  Count  Mu- 

ducted  the  negotiations  with  St.  Petersburg  ravyev,  to  whom  the  peace  mission  was  orig- 

and  letters  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the  inally  intrusted.    On  account  of  Muravyey's 

Czar.     This  material,  the  immediate  source  illness  Witte  was  appointed  to  represent  Rus- 

of  which  the  author  does  not  feel  at  liberty  sia   in   his  stead.      Witte   characterized   his 

to  disclose,  has  now,  as  he  puts  it,  "lifted  mission  in  the  following  words: 
the  curtain  vj^hich  covered   the  secret  series       jt  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we  must  direct 

of  events  leading  up  to  the  Portsmouth  treaty  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  public 

of  peace."  opinion  not  only  of  all  the  Russian  people,  but 

A^  -«li„  ««  ••k-  -«j     c  iTok^..^-.^    T/^^e    ;«•  also  of  the  whole  world.     Only  on  such  condi- 

As  early  as  the  end  of  February    1905,  it  tj^ns^  {„  ^ase  we  are  compelled  to  continue  a 

appears,  one  Russian  statesman  advised  the  prolonged  war,  shall   we  be  able,  with  God's 

opening  of  peace  negotiations,  in  the  interests  help,   to  overthrow   the  enemy.     As   soon  as 

of  the  pacification  of  the  country.     He  be-  America  and  Europe  cease  to  Rive  financial  aid 

!•_     J   .u„ »: »;„_   „x  »k_  ..,„-  »„  k«  »  to  Japan  and  to  sympathize  with  her  and  begin 

heved  the  continuation  of  the  war  to  be  a  ,„  (^^^  ^^^j^  ^„^ J  ^^pp^^  to  our  side,  we  stall 

great    menace,    considering    the    dangerous  defeat  our  opponent. 

mood  of  the  Russian  people.     He  feared  a       ^^^  question  as  to  why  the  proposals  for 

financial  and  economic  catastrophe  and  that  ^^^^   negotiations   came    from   the   United 

the  foreign  creditors  of  Russia  might  side  States  rather  than  from  Paris  or  The  Hague, 

with  the  enemy.     The  confidence  in  Kuro-  ^^^  ^.^-^^^  explains  bv  the  fact  that  America 

patkin  s  genius  was  shaken,  and  there  was  was  the  most  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 

also  little  belief  in  the  success  of  Rozhest-  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  it  had  to  a  great  ex- 

^'^IJi,  •  .....  .  tent  supplied  the  means  for  conducting  it. 

The  sentiment  m  military  and  court  cir-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^jj,  ^f  ^ount  Witte  consisted  in 

cles,  however,  was  for  continuing  the  war  f^.^i^g  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 

On  August   7.    1905— after  the   defeat  of  ^^j^,,  ^^j  hitherto  been  hostile  to  Russia: 

Tsushima,— the  Minister  of  the  Navy    Ad-  <.  ^^^  President  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  his 

miral  Birilev,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Minis-  ^^^^^  friendship  for  one  of  the  Japanese  dip- 

*^'^"  lomats,  had  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  we  hold  oursejves  to  American  public,  which  transferred  its  sym- 

be  a  defeated  and  c'cstroyed  nation.    It  is  true  pathies   to   the  people  of  a  white   race  and 

we  have  suffered  defeats  on  land  and  sea    but  c^rfetian   religion."     Witte   also  negotiated 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  has  in  no  way  aggravaten       •it      -lli  cl-itp  pi- 

the  situation  of  the  army,  which  occupies  an  in-  "'th  Jewish  bankers, — bchiff,  btraus,  tselig- 

dependent  position  and  has  just  got  into  fighting  man,  and  others, — to  gain  their  sympathies, 

order.    Our  army  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  telling  them  that  the  oppressive  policy  of  the 

Japanese    and   we  have   learned   some   lessons  j^      .       Government  toward   the  Jews  had 
through  bitter  experience.     At  this  moment  1  do  .....  n       • 

not  know  who  is  more  in  need  of  peace,  we  or  met  with  criticism  among  Russian  statesmen 

Japan.    I  think  the  latter,  as  she  has  no  means  also,    and    that    there    might    be    important 

of  continuing  the  war.  changes  in  the  near  future  tending  to  ame- 

That  Admiral  Birilev  was  mistaken  as  to  liorate  these  conditions, 
the  financial  condition  of  Japan  is  evident        From    Witte *s    correspondence    we    learn 

from  a  letter, — cited  by  Kovalevski, — from  that  President  Roosevelt  openly  told  him  that 

President  Roosevelt  to   the   American  Am-  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between  Rus- 

bassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  shown  sia  and  Japan  all  his  sympathies  were  on  the 

to  Count  Lamsdorf ,  and  from  which  it  ap-  side  of  the  latter,  but  tVvaX  vcv  tJwt  ^wir^  ^V 
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the  war  his  feelings  began  to  incline  to-  Russians  that  neither  the  peace  on  the  Pruth, 
ward  Russia.  The  dislodging  of  Russia  from  concluded  by  Peter  the  Great,  nor  the  treaty 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  seemed  to  him  of  Paris,  which  ended  the  Crimean  War,  in- 
undesirable  for  the  United  States.  jured  Russia's  military  prestige  or  stopped 
Considering  beforehand  that  the  war  was  the  natural  growth  of  its  power.  "  The 
lost  to  the  Russians,  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  same  will  be  true  now,"  said  he. 
conceal  his  apprehensions  that  Russia  might  Kovalevski  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
lose  not  only  SakhaliR  but  all  its  Pacific  pos-  Witte,  having  gained  the  sympathies  of  the 
sessions.  He  therefore  advised  the  hastening  American  people,  and  only  then,  was  able  to 
of  the   conclusion   of  peace,   reminding  the  conclude  a  treaty  so  favorable  to  Russia. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN. 

TpO  think  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  is  to  traveled.  He  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  passed 
^  evoke  a  past  of  adventure,  of  action,  the  rapids  and  fixed  the  sites  of  the  grear  cities 
J  r  •  1  e  II  ^u  ^  to  be,  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  He  came  to  a  lake 
and  of  sagacious  energy;  but,  for  all  that,  ^^^^  appeared  as  a  great  inland  sea,  Lake  On- 
few  in  the  hurried  present  think  of  him.  tario;  then  to  another,  Huron;  then,  turning 
Gabriel  Hanotaux,  writing  in  Les  Annales  toward  the  south,— *' toward  Virginia,"— he 
(Paris)  reminds  the  people  of  France  and  of  ^^umf  still  another  lake  and  gave  it  his  own 
the  world  that  they  ought  not  ignore  the 

glory  of  the  founder  of  a  colony  destined  to        But  the  north  pleased  him  best.      It  was 

become  a  vast  empire.     Says  M.  Hanotaux:  the  land  of  the  fine  furs.    All  the  commerce 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  born  in  Brouage,  belongs  o^  the  cast  came  from  it.      Champlain  knew 

to  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu.     By  that   up   there    there   were   unknown   lands, 

profession  he  was  a  sailor.    His  treatise  on  the  He  knew  that  by  marching  straight  onward 

sea  and  the  good  sailor  is  still  known     In  it  he  •     ^      direction  he  would  find  the  sea.     At 

tells,  m  an  engaging  manner,  what  the  seaman  ,  i.       i      •  i_   j    i_       i         /    n 

ought  to  do  and  to  be.    Champlain  was  taciturn  that  moment  he  cherished  the  plan  of  all  ex- 

and  had  little  to  say  for  himself.    But  he  was  plorers  of  those  regions:  he  hoped  to  find  to 

active,  brave,  and  prucent,  and  so  humane  that  the    north    a   sea    route    connecting    Europe 

he  endeared  the  name  of  trance  to  the  savages  .-^y,  Pk;r»o  ««^  ♦k«  ir«o«.  T.^^;^      \J^  A^rArt^A 

with  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  ^'*^*^  ^*^»"*  *"^  ^^^  East  Indies.     He  lacked 

He  entered  upon  his  colonial  career  under  the  means  to  carry  out  his  plans,  but  he  set  the 

patronage  of  Mme.  de  Gucrchcville,  a  woman  of  problem  before  the  world, 
little  importance  at  the  present  time,  but  who 

was  then  the  patroness   of  two  men   noted   in        To  our  minds  Champlain  was  something  more 

French  history,  Richelieu  and  Champlain.    This  than  an  explorer;  he  was  a  statesman  and  the 

woman  had  determined  to  spread  the  renown  of  founder  of  an   empire.     Turning   his   attention 

France  ind  the  glory  of  the  church.     In    1610  toward  the  south,  he  guessed  the  future  of  the 

she    went    among    the   courtiers    and    collected  immense   countries   then   seen    but   dimly.      He 

money  to  provide  for  Canadian  missionaries  and  cherished  the  plan  of  uniting  the  inland  country 

to  found  a  trade  there  in  pelts  and  fish.     The  and  all  the  establishments  founded  by  the  French 

company  which  she  formed  was  the  first  to  work  at  diflferent  points  of  North  America.     He  saw 

seriously  for  the  colonization  of  Canada.    Cham-  that  the  succession  of  great   lakes  that  he  had 

plain,  who  had  already  made  several  journeys  to  discovered  would  be  of  incalculable  importance 

northern  America,  entered   the  service   of  this  in  making  connections  with   the  mighty   rivers 

company.    On  one  of  his  exploring  trips  he  dis-  running  south.    His  aim  was  to  join  Canada  to 

covered  a  place  where  he  thought  the  company's  Louisiana  and   Florida.     Twenty   times   Cham- 

eflForts  ought  to  be  concentrated.    Tadousac  was  plain  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  going 

then   the   center   of   the    fur    trade,   Champlain  and  coming  on  the  little  boats  used  by  the  hardy 

passed  Tadousac  and  pressed  on  to  Quebec,  the  mariners  of  those  days.     When   in    France  he 

point  where  the  river  narrows.     This  was  the  stormed  heaven  and  earth  with  his  projects.    He 

modest  origin  of  the  future  capital  of  Canada.  interested  Richelieu,  but  the  Cardinal  was  busy 

WT'^u     ^  ..u  ^  ^*^h  national  troubles  and  with  Rochelle.     The 

With  never  more  than  one  or  two  com-  establishments  in  the  new   France   were  given 

panions,   and   often  alone,   Champlain   went  over  to  England  and  restored  to  France  only 

straight    forward     into    that    new    country  through    the    direct    personal    intervention    of 

which  so  often  reminded  him  of  the  land  of  P^amplain.    To  him  Avas  due  the  credit  of  delay- 

ir^«^      "  «.k  •  '^     *.u  -.u  *"?  "'^  ^^^^^  accomplished  a  century  later.    The 

France,—    the  prairies,  the  groves,  the  corn  colony  founded  and  defended  by  Champlain  flour- 

and  barley  fields,  the  tobacco  fields,  and  the  ished  and  developed.    Until  1635  his  efforts  were 

bushy  growths  of  billberry  and  raspberry."  furthered  by  Richelieu,  and  these  two  earnest 

_,  ,  ,     ^  men,  working  together,  built  up  the  colony  be- 

J^rom  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  he  yond  the  sea. 
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THE  '  PHENOMENAL   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF 
SWEDEN. 


npHE  so-called  "  poor  "  country  of  Sweden 
has  of  late  years  experienced  sylh  an 
extraordinary  economic  expansion  tfiat,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  John  G.  Leieh,  in  the  Enii- 
neering  Magazine,  the 
ordinary  laws  of  prog- 
ress fail  to  supply  ade- 
quate explanation  of 
the  phenomenon.  A 
new  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  taken  hold  of  the 
nation,  and  this  is 
based  mainly  upon  rec- 
ognition "  of  the  riches 
which  still  lie  fettered 
in  the  hearts  of  the 
mountains,"  and  of 
wCAlth  which  "  is  run- 
ning to  waste  in  iw 
almndant  waterfalls." 
There  was  a  time 
when  Sweden  held  the 
foremost  place  among 
the  nations  as  regards 
the  production  of  iron 
and  copper,  and,  "  al- 
though   it    long    since 

lost  this  dominant  po-  tbollkatta  kali.s  : 
sition,  the  people  have 

always  maintained,  both  in  mining  and 
metallurgy,  the  highest  of  technical  stand- 
ards." An  idea  of  the  progress  during  re- 
cent years  may  be  gained  from  the  following 


to  be  credited  to  forest  products, — un- 
wrought  and  wrought  timber,  pulp,  and 
paper.  Sweden's  forest  resources  arc  su- 
perior in  value  and  extent  to  those  of  any 
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Whereas  in  the  period  i87i-'75  the  aver- 
age annual  production  of  ores  and  minerals 
(except  stone)  was  939,092  tons,  in  1907  it 
considerably  exceeded  5,000,000  tons.  Also, 
the.  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  min- 
ing and  metal  industries  had  increased  in 
the  same  time  to  200,000. 

Rather  more  than  half  of  the  land  area 
of  Sweden,  or  about  52,000,000  acres,  is 
covered  with  timber,  and  on  this  fact  hinges 
the  development  of  the  iron  industry,  for  the 
fuel  used  !s  principally  charcoal  and  wood. 
Of  Swedish  exports,  more  than  one-half  is 


European  country  except  Finland;  and  wise 
legislation  of  recent  years 

decrees  that  no  timber  shall  be  exported  or  sawn 
up  unless  the  trunk  at  a  certain  height  is  of 
specified  diameter;  that  for  every  tree  cut  an- 
other shall  take  its  place,  and  that,  after  lum- 
bering, the  ground  shall  be  treated  in  such  way 
that  the  regrowth  of  wood  is  not  endangered. 

In  1905  the  exports  associated  with  the 
forest  resources,  including  wood-pulp,  paper, 
matches,  and  joiners'  wares,  approximated 
a  total  of  $65,000,000. 

Canals  and  waterways  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  most  countries, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Sweden. 
The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Gota  and 
Trollhiitta  canals,  if  carried  into  effect,  can- 
not fail  to  have  an  enormous  influence  in 
stimulating  national  industries. 

One  result  of  the  industrial  development 
of  Sweden  has  been  that  the  town  population 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  larger  towns  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  remark- 
able. In  Stockholm,  for  instance,  the  gross 
ratable    value  of   property,    which    stood    at 
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$7,500,000  in  1859,  had  increased  in  1906 
to  $304,345,000,  As  a  consequence,  the 
rent  of  an  artisan's  dwelling  is  more  than 
double  that  ruling  in  the  United  States.  The 
papulation  of  the  capital  has  increased  from 
9J,000  in  1859  to  380,000  at  the  present 
time.  Within  the  same  period  the  popula- 
tion of  Gothenburg  has  increased  sixfold. 

Prior  to  1894  there  was  a  votume  of  emi- 
gration which  neutralized  the  neural  in- 
crease of  population ;  since  the  development 
of  the  national  industries,  however,  emigra- 
tion has  sunk  to  a  relatively  low  point,  and 
the  growth  of  population  has  compared  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  will  surprise  many  persons,  Mr.  Lci^ 
thinb.  to  learn  "  that  it  is  only  within  the 
past  fifty  years  that  Sweden  has  possessed 
mechanical  works  and  foundries  as  we  to-day 
understand  these  terms." 

Stich  works  as  existed  or  were  built  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century  devoted  tJiem- 
Mlvea  in  the  main  to  repairing  or  furnishing 
coarser  castings  for  agncnltnral  and  factory 
wants.  Then,  gradually,  in  order  to  gire  the 
small  staffs  regular  emptoyniciit,  special  manu- 
factures were  mtroduced,  but,  for  a  long  time, 
only  of  such   articles   as  were   required   in   the 


country  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
works.  To-day  the  outlook  is  vastly  diftereul. 
Compensation  for  the  lack  of  coal  has  been  found 
in  the  ever- increasing  use  of  waterfalls;  many 
of  the  older  works  have  been  ciilarged  and  mod- 
ernized, and  to  their  number  have  been  added 
scores  of  establishments  equipped  with  the  most 
suitable  machinerj',  and  conducted  on  the  new- 
est and  be»il  approved  lines. 

Of  the  many  establishments  visited  by  Mr. 
Leigh  and  described  by  him  in  his  paper  wc 
have  only  sufficient  space  to  notice  tho<c 
which  have  been  founded  on  Swedish  inven- 
tions or  have  been  active  in  securing  recojj- 
nition  abroad  of  the  Swede's  reputation  for 
technical  skill, 

Sweden  has  long  been  noted  for  machine;: 
and  implements  for  dairy  work.  The  an- 
nual value  of  her  manufactures  of  such  arti- 
cles is  now  about  $3,000,000,  and  of  this  out- 
put about  seven-eighths  is  exported.  The 
largest  establishment  devoted  to  this  industry 
is  that  of  the  Separator  Company,  Limited, 
of  Stockholm,  which  employs  more  than  1200 
highly  skilled  workmen.  Another  manufac- 
ture in  which  Sweden  has  secured  a  high 
position  is  that  of  scientific  instruments, — 
surgical,  mathematical,  physical,  etc. 
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Whereas  during  the  twenty  years  ended  in  1880  works  for  a  small  fee.    .    .    ._  Johan  Teofron 

the  annual  value  of  exports  averaged  but  iiooo  Munktell    established    in    Eskilstuna    a    small 

(S5000),  it  has  now   risen   to   about   ii6s,ooo  workshop,  which  he  lived  to  see  develop  into 

($825,000).    In  no  country  probably  have  mag-  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  of 

netic  instruments  been  used  so  long  and  with  the  country. 

better  effect  for  the  discovery  of  ores  and  for  it  1  -i  ..               j           ..               •         u  -i 

preliminary  exploring  work.  Eskilstuna  produces  steam  engines,  boilers, 

TK.  „«r*,v,K;i.w  «*  ♦,««.*^r.«;„„  »„f*r  P»""Ps>    cutlcry,    dredging    plant,    machine 

The  practicability  of  transforming  water-  ^^j    ^^^     n^^^^^  ^^^  fifty-five  factories,  the 

power  into  electrical  energy  and  conveying  .t  ,„          ^^  ^,^^^   j^  ^^e  Tunafors  cuilcry 

m  this  form  over  long  distancs  has  for  some  ^.^^^     ^^^  population  of  the  town,  which 

years  been  demonstrated  in  Sweden,  and  now  j„  ,3      ^^    ^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

there  are  few  large  establishments  that  do  ^^^            .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^  and  brass 

not  rely  upon  electricity^  wholly  or  in  part  ^          „f  g^^j^^  ^^^  ^^        j^,  .^^            ^^^ 

for  motive  power.     The  largest  electrica  ^^^^  ^^^^^le  of  them  being  the  Sandviken 

works  m  Sweden  arc  those  of  the  General  ^.^^^^  f^^^j^j  ^    j^^   q    P   q-^^^          ;„ 

Electric  Company  of  Sweden    at  Vcsteras.  ,^(,^.^f,^    g^j              la      1     extended,  em- 

Among  their  most  notable  productions  have  ^   ,      ^^  ^^^ 

been      the  great  rollingf-mill  motor  of  ooo 

horsepower   at   Fagersta,    large    alternating-  Power  is  furnished  by  sixty-eight  boilers  and 

current  machines  for  the  Marconi  Wireless  l^^"Jy^?l'r  'l^^hf   i?SL  ''f.frK-^tl'"!.^  ^ 

^                        J                ^         /                   '          £  norse-power,    eight    hydraulic    turbines    of    7O0 

Company,   and   generators   for  a  tension  of  horse-power,  and  122  dynamos,  the  last  deriving 

20,000  volts  direct  on  the  armature  supplied  their   electric    energy   from    a    waterfall    some 

to  the  Stockholm  electricity  works.  t^'^ty  miles  distant. 

Other    extensive    mechanical    works    are  The   varied    products   of    the    Sandviken 

springing  up  each  year.    In  1906  as  many  as  ^vorks  range  from  tires  for  railway  rolling 

761  companies  were  formed,  with  an  aggre-  stock  to  wire  for  umbrella  frames, 

gate  paid-up  capital  of  over  $21,000,000.  Unlike  Sandviken,   Bofors,  situated   half- 

The  most  perfect  type  of  manufacturing  ^^ay  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Kattegat, 

center  in  Sweden  is  Eskilstuna.  the  seat  of  has  specialized  on  the  heaviest  class  of  prod- 

the  so-called  Eskilstuna  industry.            ^^  ucts.     The  works  of  the  Bofors-Gullspang 

In  1 77 1  Eskilstuna  was  founded  as  a     free  Company  "  challenge  comparison  with  those 

town,"  the  charter  providing  of  the  largest  establishments  abroad."    Here 

that  every  one  who  settled  within  its  territory  Mr.  Leigh  witnessed  "  a  furnace  drawn  and 

should  occupy  himself  for  a  livelihood  in  the  ^  column  cast  fifty  feet  long,  for  which  four- 

working  of  iron  or  other  metal,  enjoy  exemp-  ^        ^          i       ^  i                  j    r          l 

tion  from  the  capitation  tax  and  customs  duties,  ^^en  tons  of  metal  \yere  used,  for  subsequent 

and  have  the  right  of  using  the  urban  water-  conversion  into  a  nine-inch  gun. 


MUNICIPAL   SUPERVISION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

On    nearing    New    York,    passengers   on  to    the  caprice  of  the  owner  or  the  fancy  of 

ferry-boats  and  transatlantic  liners  are  his    architect.      To    remedy    this    state    of 

often  heard  to  exclaim:  "What  a  pity  it  is  things.  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Padelford,  of  the 

the  city  docs  not  do  something  to  make  the  University  of  Washington,  in  an  address  be- 

watcr  front  more  beautiful !  "    "  How  ugly  fore  the  Washington  State  Chapter  of  the 

those  skyscrapers  look!"     And  in  many  a  American  Institute  of  Architects,  printed  in 

city   throughout   the    United    States,    when  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  makes 

some    specially    unpleasing   edifice    is    being  the  following  suggestion: 
criticised,  the  remark  is  made :  "  I  wonder       i  ^0^1^  establish  the  office  of  city  architect 

how  the  town  came  to  allow  such  an  ugly  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  government.     This 

building  to  be  erected."     To  such  and  simi-  o^ce  would  carry  a  very  generous  salary,  so 

lar  observations  a  simple  and  sufficient  an-  ^^^^  ^  J"^"  ^^  ^^.^   ^^'"^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^f  ^  '^  Tlu' 

xmA   wi/^xTaLi^iio  a  **"'F*^         .....        .  out  unduc  financial  sacrihce.    To  safeguard  the 

swer  may  be  given :  1  he  municipality  has,  in  office  from  politics  I  would  have  candidates  sub- 
most  cases,  absolutely  no  controlling  power,  mit  designs  to  a  tribunal  appointed  by  the  fel- 
The  authority  of  the  building  departments  lows  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
is  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  .  .^he  city  architect  >yould  have  associated  with 
T.j.t  .  i_|.  /ju  him  a  council,  likewise  chosen  by  merit.  All 
devised  with  a  view  to  public  safety,  and  the  plans  for  proposed  buildings  would  be  submit- 
beauty  or  hideousness  of  the  structure  is  left  ted  to  this  body,  and  those  that  were  unwortK^ 
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of  the  ciiy  would  be  vetoed.  Of  course  the 
architect  and  his  council  would  not  use  their 
office  to  promote  any  particular  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, but  would  welcome  individuality  in  so 
far  as  it  was  in  accord  with  the  correct  prin- 
ciples of  art.  In  fact,  I  would  have  the  office 
conduct  frequent  prize  contests  for  various 
styles  of  buildings,  in  order  that  the  architects 
of  the  city  might  be  stimulated  to  their  best  en- 
deavors. 

For  every  building  erected  there  would  have 
to  be  an  architect's  plan,  and  in  order  that  this 
might  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  poc 


For  the  plan  thus  accepted  a  nominal  price 
would  be  paid,  and  this  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  architect  who  filed  the  plan  with  the  of- 
fice, and  who  would  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building.  These  plans  could  be  used  many 
times,  provided,  of  course,  that  undue  duplica- 
tion in  any  one  locality  were  prohibited.  In 
this  way  I  would  prevent  the  erection  of  char- 
acterless litlle  houses  and  the  practice  of  steal- 
ing plans. 

Those  intending  to  erect  business  or  office 
blocks  would  find  the  city  architect's  office 
particularly  useful,  for  during  regular  hours 
of  consultation  c.tperts  would  discuss  plans 
with  them.  "  The  business  man,  his  archi- 
tect, and  the  city  engineer  would  work  out 
the  problem  of  each  building  block  together.'" 

Another  feature  of  the  office  would  be 
courses  of  illustrative  lectures  before  com- 
munity clubs  and  high  schools,— systematic 
courses  of  one  or  two  lectures  a  month,  run- 
ning through  the  four  years.  Professor 
Padelford  thinks  these  lectures  would  be  very 
seriously  received,  for  he  is  convinced  "  that 
the  majority  of  people  want  to  have  attract- 


ive houses,  and  are 
eager  to  be  taught 
what  is  good." 
Architects  would 

be  licensed  just  as 
doctors  are,  and 
the  city  architect's 
office  would  have 
charge  of  the 
gr  a  n  ti  n  g  of  li- 
censes, "  because 
the  city  would  re- 
gard quack  archi- 
tects as  equally  ob- 
jectionable with 
quack  physician- 
or  lawyers." 

As  far  as  t:-.e 
architects  them- 
selves are  con- 
c  e  r  n  e  d  ,  it  is 
claimed  that  noth- 
ing but  goo  d 
could  result  from  such  a  departure,  inasmuch 
as  they  "  would  be  protected  against  vandal- 
ism, there  would  be  much  more  work  fc- 
them  to  do  .  .  .  and  there  would  be  th; 
enduring  satisfaction  of  united  and  systemat; : 
effort  in  carrying  out  a  project  in  which  self- 
interest  and  altruism  were  happily  combined." 
In  arguing  for  his  proposal.  Professor 
Padelford  claims  that  "  there  is  no  other  art 
that  compares  with  architecture  in  influence 
upon  the  life  of  a  community,  that  has  such  a 
strong  claim  upon  public-spirited  men,  that 
demands  such  civic  concern."  To  the  as- 
sertion, frequently  made,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  people  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
architecture,  he  replies  that 

practically  all  of  the  people  are  some  of  the 
time  thinking  about  the  character  of  (he  build- 
ings that  they  see,  and  that  some  of  (he  pcopk 
are  conscious  of  the  architecture  about  them 
practically  all  of  the  time.  We  are  very  much 
mclined  to  underestimate  the  attention  thai  the 
less  educated  classes  pay  to  archi(ecture.  .  .  . 
The  architecture  of  a  city  is  a  matter  of  su- 
preme moment  to  its  welfare.  If  the  archi- 
tecture is  ugly,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  popu- 
lace sensitive  to  beauty.  It  degrades  and  vitiates 
the  esthetic  sense,  and  tends  to  deaden  the 
nobler  spiritual  emotions  that  attend  it.  It,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  the  architecture  is  uniformly 
good,  it  tones  the  whole  community  life. 

Beautiful  buildings  exert  a  great  influence 
on  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  for  they  add 
greatly  to  the  happiness  of  people,  it  being 
"  the  normal  function  of  beauty  to  make  us 
happy." 

The   experience   of   happiness    is   always    at- 
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tended  by  an  expanding  of  the  life,  an  enlarge-  age  cost  of  5  «nts  apiece,  the  price  of  a  plain 

rhr;«!an^"p'Si?;''S?hi™^™3S'S''th1  -^\"  ■>'  '  ■»!-  »<  »l.oe»™gs,  when  tfce 

"model  villages"  insist  that  this  indirect  moral  City  has  300,000  inhabitants. 
e£Eect  of  beauty  is  very  great.  The    result   would    be    a   city    of    unique 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  his  proposed  beauty,  and  a  happier  and  more  moral  people, 

scheme,   Professor  Padelford  considers  that  Moreover,  architecture  itself  would  receive  a 

$15,000  a  year  would  cover  it, — "an  aver-  great  stimulus. 


DETROIT   COMPETING  WITH    EGYPT,— PROPOSAL    TO    DU- 
PLICATE THE   GREAT   PYRAMID  OF  GIZEH. 


TT  is  doubtful  if  the  members  of  any  sci- 
entific  society  ever  listened  to  a  more  re- 
markable paper  than  that  read  before  the 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Wheeler,  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  that  body  for  June.  The  transportation 
from  Egypt  to  Paris,  London,  and  New  York 
of  the  obelisks  which  now  adorn  those  cities 
would  seem  to  have  inspired  that  gentleman 
with  the  desire, — adopting'  3  well-known  col- 
loquialism,— to  go  those  cities  one  better,  for 
the  exact  title  of  his  paper  reads:  "  Plans, 
Specifications,  and  Estimates  of  the  Cost  of 
Building  in  Detroit  an  Exact  Duplicate  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizch."  The  site 
for  the  Detroit  pyramid  should,  he  consid- 
ers, be  historic  ground ;  so  he  has  chosen 
the  site  of  the  fort  that  was  besieged  by 
Pontiac  in  1763  and  surrendered  by  Hull 
in  1813.  The  Gizeh  pyramid  is  built  on 
solid  rock.  "  In  order  to  have  the  De- 
troit pyramid  equally  stable  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  build  a  foundation  of 
down  to  the  rock,  which  is  here  about 

feet    below    the    surface." 
Only    those    who    have 

actually   visited    the   Great 

Pyramid  can  realize  its  ex- 
tent and  its  enormous  mass. 

The   area   of   the   base   is 

nearly   thirteen   acres;   the 

length  of  the  sides  is  746 

feet;  the  height,  454  feet. 

Originally  these  d  i  m  e  n- 

sions     were    doubtless 

greater.     Such  is  the  build- 
ing Mr.  Wheeler  essays  to 

duplicate. 

The   Great   Pyramid    is 

built     entirely     of     stone, 

three   varieties   only    being 

used:    A   coarse    limestone 

for  the  great  mass   of  the 

buildings,   a  fine   limestone 

for   the   outer   casing   and 


lining  of  the  passages  and  Queen's  Cham- 
ber, and  a  fine  granite'  used  around  the 
King's  Chamber.  The  largest  known  stone 
in  the  pyramid  is  27  feet  long,  6.66  feet  deep, 
5  feet  wide,  and  weighs  approximately  77 
tons.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gizeh 
masonry  is  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  joints, 
to  allow  for  which  in  his  estimate  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  doubled  the  ordinary  cost.  The 
material  of  the  Gizeh  pyramid  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  backing  of  the  Poe  Lock, 
which  was  quarried  at  Drummond's  Island. 
The  limestone  facing  is  also  about  equal  to 
the  facing  stone  of  the  Poe  Lock,  The  gran- 
ite facing  is  "  probably  not  better  than  Ver- 
mont granite."  On  the  foregoing  basis  Mr. 
Wheeler  presents  the  following  estimate  of 
the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  Detroit  dupli- 
cate pyramid ; 

Backlns  atone,    couw   llnmtane.    3,313,- 

000  cubic  j«rd!i  at  M.50 (38.160,600 

Facing     Rtone.     Saf     UmcBtone,     140,000 

cubic  jaras  at   »57 7,080,000 

Ficlag    Htone.    fine    grnalip.    IIOOO    cubic 

jardj  at  »100 200,000 
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The  Great  Pyramid  has  been  described  as  pyramid.    The  population  of  the  United  State . 

"the  most  gigantic  work  in  the  world,  one  jf  about  80,000,000.    It  is  reckoned  that  one  in 

1  .  1  1       1  J        u  '11  "ve  IS  able  to  do  a  days  work;  therefore,  there 

which  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never  will  j^  available  16,000,000  days'  work  each  diy.    It 

be  surpassed.      But  Mr.  Wheeler  shows  that,  would  take  a  day  and  a  half  to  build  a  pyramid. 

from  another  point  of  view,  "  it  seems  small,  If  the  United  States  should  stop  all  other  work 

if  not  insignificant."     From  certain  statistics  a"<^  devote  itself  entirely  to  building  pyramids. 

r  ^t      r*  \         ^       J   u     1     Ti/r-  ^  •*.  •    r^      J  21s  was  probably  the  case  m  Egypt,  it  would  bo 

of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine  it  is  found  ^^1^  ^^  ^^^n  out  two  every  three  days. 

that  19,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  has  been 

mined  and  crushed  at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000,        Mr.  Wheeler  himself  describes  his  address 

"  equivalent  to  about  three  pyramids."    The  as  "  a  whimsical  paper,"  but  it  seems  to  have 

loss  at  the  Chicago  fire  was  $196,000,000,  been  regarded  au  serieux  by  some  of  his  hear- 

equal  to  about  five  pvTamids.  crs,  as  discussion  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  the 

FinaUy,  if  a  day's'  work  is  worth  $1.50,  it  Association   of   Engineering   Societies   is   in- 

would  require  24,000,000  days'  work  to  build  a  vited. 


INDIAN   TRIBES  OF    LABRADOR. 

T    ABRADOR     is     a     region     concerning  Their  very  existence  depends  on  the  deer, 

which   first-hand   information   is  com-  They  pitch  their  summer  camp  on  some  high 

paratively  scarce.     The  severity  of  the  cli-  hill  commanding  a  view  of  tnany  miles  of 

mate  is  not  conducive  to  personal  investiga-  valley,  hill  and  lake. 

tion,  unless  one  happens  to  be  a  hunter  or  a  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  interesting  scene 

scientist;  and,  possibly  from  tear  of  having  occurs;   the  whole  community,  including  men, 

their   territory   opened    up    to    trappers    and  women,   and   children,   makes    its    way    to   the 

prospectors,  the  natives  refuse  in  most  cases  lookout^  and,  though  the  deer  may  be  several 

1     Z  4,   ^^   L  'j^^    -^4.^   «.k-   ;««.-.»:«..      T^    «.K^  miles  distant,  everythmg  is  hushed.   The  squaws 

to  act  as  guides  into  the  interior.    In   the  ^^j^^  ^j^^  papooses,  the  boys  hold  the  dogs,  the 

Lanadtan  Magazine  Mr.  Clittord   H.   bas-  men  talk  in  low-pitched  voices,  while  the  chief 

ton,  who  visited  Labrador,  has  an  interest-  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  success 

ing  account  of  its  principal   Indian   trib«.  ^^^  ^^^           y^^.       ^           ^^^^  ;^  j^. 

These,  he  says,  are  the  Montagna.s  and  the  ^^j  ^    ^^^^  ^             hospitality,  and  sin- 

Nascaupees,  both  of  which  are  members  of  ^^  good  nature. 

the  Algonqum  family     The  former  occupy  ^^  ^        ^^  Nascaupees  of  the  Barren 

the  Southern  part  of  Labrador    have  inter-  q^^^^^^  t^al  the  most  bitter  fight  for  the 

married  with  the  French  and  English  trad-  „^„.tj,,  „f  jjfe  is  waged.    Here  the  Indian 

ers  and  old  courners  au  bois,  and  possess  a  ^„  ,  l^  o«...j;-j  ;«  k.-J  ....;«,;#.;„«  ^♦o*-  ..r, 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  i_  •  XT  ^i_  niay  be  studied  m  nis  primitive  state,  un- 
much  better  physique  than  their  Northern  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  influences  of  civiliza- 
relatives.  The  Nascaupees,  though  no  so  ^j^^  ^j/^j^  ^  Nascaupee,  mean- 
muscular  as  the  Montagnais  are  the  tallest  ^  .  ^^^  ^  J^  .  ^^^  .^^^  ^j^^^  ^^ 
men  in  Labrador,  many  of  them  being  over  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  j^^  ^^  knowledge  of  the 
SIX  feet  m  height.  As  a  result  of  their  contact  ^^  civilization.  They  make  only  one 
with  white  traders  the  Montagnais  ^j^j^  ^^^^^1,^  ^^  ^j^^  trading-post,  in  August, 

have  lost  many  of  their  primitive  traits  and  cus-  descending  the  Kvaksvak  River  in  canoes, 
toms,  given  up  to  a  large  extent  their  nomadic 

life,  and  settled  down  in  log  houses,  frequently  They  remain  at  the  post  for  two  weeks,  trad- 

furnished  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  civili-  ing  their  stock  of  furs  for  guns,  ammunition, 

zation.  tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  leaving  just  before  the  com- 

---,.,             ,      .        ^,    .    .     .          ,            .,,  pan/s  ship  arrives.  ...  I  inquired  of  the  factor 

While    professing   Christianity,    they   still  the  reason  of  this  early  departure,  and  learned 

adhere  to  many  of  their  old  superstitions.  that  the  Indians  feared  a  priest  might  be  on 

board.  Several  years  ago  the  Rev.  Father  Le 
During  the  past  winter  a  young  man  killed  Moine  visited  Fort  Chimo,  and  meeting  the  In- 
his  father  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  super-  dians  congregated,  started  in  to  convert  them, 
stition  that,  if  the  old  become  demented,  they  All  went  smoothly  until  the  subject  of  wives 
turn  cannibal.  The  father  himseM  urged  the  arose.  The  good  father  forbade  more  than  one 
deed,  threatening,  in  a  period  of  madness,  to  wife  to  each  hunter.  This  was  more  than  the 
kill  the  whole  family  if  his  son  did  not  comply  Indians  would  stand,  for  the  best  hunters  have 
with  his  wishes.  The  young  fellow  told  the  fac-  two.  and  even  three  wives.  The  number  de- 
tor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  he  had  made  pends  upon  their  ability  to  support  a  large  fam- 
three  attempts  before  he  could  summon  cour-  ily;  so  ever  since  they  have  carefully  avoided 
age  to  do  as  his  father  wished.  meeting  the  ship. 
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The  women  arc  short, 
thick  set,  and  inclined  to 
corpulency  after  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  all  the  drudg- 
ery falls  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. The  men  are  keen 
traders,  and,  unlike  the 
Montagnais,  need  to  he 
constantly  watched  while 
in  the  stores.  They  deem 
it  very  clever  to  steal,  if 
they  are  not  caught,  and, 
if  detected,  they  only  laugh, 
and  are  in  no  way  abashed 
by  their  exposure. 

The  deer  is  depended 
upon  entirely  for  food  and 
clothing.  If  the  hunt  is  a 
success,  provision  for  the 
long,  cold  winter  is  assured ;  but  if  it  turns 
out  a  failure,  many  Nascaupees  starve  to 
death,  as  was  the  case  in  the  winter  of 
i892-'93- 

The  deer  are  dressed  immediately,  as  they 
soon  freeze  solid,  and  remain  frozen  and  in 
good  state  of  preservation  until  late  in  May. 
,  .  .  The  refuse  serves  as  a  lure  to  wolves,  wol- 
verine, and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  principal  garment  for  winter  wear  is 
a  long  coat  of  finely  dressed  caribou  skin 
worn  with  the  hair  inside.  The  men  make 
their  own    pipes  of  stone,  and    the   women 
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work  designs  in  colored  silks  "  equal  to  Per- 
sian embroidery,"  The  dead  are  buried  in 
graves  inclosed  by  palings  of  rough  stakes, 
and  weapons  and  personal  belongings  arc 
placed  upon  the  graves  for  use  in  the  future 
world. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  writer  expected 
to  find  the  Nascaupees, — probably  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Indians  left  on  the  North 
American  continent, — an  utterly  degraded 
and  savage  race,  but  he  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover them  at  once  honest,  hospitable,  and 
kind. 


CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 


'  I  ^HE  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  of 
the  Windy  City,  respectively,  will  read 
with  considerable  interest  Mr.  Maynard 
Shipley's  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  showing  the  relative  safety  of 
human  life  in  these  two  great  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. It  is  sufficiently  startling,— nay, 
almost  incredible, — to  be  told  that  Chicago, 
with  a  colored  element  of  scarcely  2  per  cent. 
of  the  total  inhabitants,  is  on  a  criminal  level 
with  Lexington,  Ky.,  of  whose  population 
nearly  39  per  cent,  are  negroes.  Yet  Judge 
Cleland  recently  declared  that  "  human  life 
is  the  cheapest  thing  in  Chicago,"  and  he  fur- 
ther asserted  that  "  this  city  witnesses  a  mur- 
der for  every  day  in  the  year,"  This,  says 
Mr.  Shipley,  would  mean  "  that  one  out  of 
every  5614  of  her  citizens  is  destined  to  be 
muttered  each  year,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
seventeen  in  each  too,ooo  of  the  population 
would  annually  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
a.  fellow  citiisen."     It  is  gratifying  to  learn. 


however,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  where- 
as Lexington  stands  first  in  the  scale  of 
American  cities  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of 
deaths  by  homicide  to  total  population,  Chi- 
cago stands  about  eighth,  with  a  lower  record 
than  San  Francisco.  Statistics  show  that 
crimes  of  violence  are  increasing  in  Chicago 
faster  than  the  growth  of  population,  but  the 
increase  has  been  gradual  and  no  faster  than 
in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  many  other 

Of  grave  crimes  in  general,  ihe  increase  of 
arrests  was  from  an  annual  average  of  24,1,0 
per  100,000  of  inhabitants  for  the  three  years 
t90i-O3,  to  26g.i  for  the  years  1904-06.  .'  .  . 
This  increase  consists  almost  entirely  of  arrests 
for  assaults  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  for  as- 
saults with  intent  to  kill.  There  has  been  lillle 
or  no  increase  in  the  proportion  of  arrests  for 
burglary  and  robbery. 

That  the  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  in 
Chicago  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  for- 
eign-born   element  of    an    inferior  econoTCiv::. 
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and  social  status  is  proved  by  the  police  bom  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  seventy- 
records,  which  show  that  whereas  the  ratio  one  foreigners  who  were  killed,  twenty  were 
of  arrests  per  icx),ocx)  of  population  among  Italians.  Seven  of  the  deceased  were  China- 
native  whites  for  murder  and  murderous  as-  men,  *'  who  are,  in  this  country,  more  mur- 
saults  was  94-i6,  among  the  foreign  white  derous  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than 
population  the  ratio  was  146.65.  the  Italians."  The  recent  killing  of  a  police- 
In  considering  the  above  statistics  the  fact  ^an  by  an  Italian  has  disclosed  the  fact  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  fre-  at  least  1600  of  the  foreign-bom  element  of 
quency  of  crimes  of  violence  among  certain  ele-  the  metropolis  have  been  permitted  to  go 
ments  of  the  foreign-born  population  docs  not  ok^«*r  «4*-»  »«^o->«.^  ^-^.^  „,;«.u  j-.«ji.  ,..«^..^«o 
imply  an  inherentTnd  ineradicable  vicionsness  ^^^  ^^  f^^^^  ^""^^  V^^  ^^^^y  weapons, 
or  criminality  among  these  unfortunate  immi-  *roiB  the  accompanymg  table,  which  ac- 
grants,   but   merely   a   lawlessness   due   to   un-  companies   Mr.    Shipley's  article,   it   will   be 

favorable   environment  aitd   inadequate   educa-  seen  that  New  York  is  a  pretty  safe  place  to 

tion,   mental   and   manoal.     .    .    While   crimes  i*       •    . 

of  violence  have  increased  in   Chicago  during 

the  past  thirty-five  years    the  increase  has  not  r>lf^  ir^^i%7^/- .^ri^':^''ir^o^^ir..Z 

been  so  great  as  represented,  and  the  alarming  jx  Various  Cities,  Based  Upon  Official  Reports. 

reports  sent  out  about  the  '*carnival  of  crime"  Annual  Average 

in   Chicago  are  usually  without  special   signifi-  of  Homicides  per 

ranre  100.000  Popu- 

^    ^*^*  City.  lation.  Period. 

As  regards  New  York,  sensational  reports  ^i^HSti.^kUy ! ! ! !     .' .'  .*  .* ! !  .*  loll  iISt-isoo 

have   been   circulated   during  the   past   few  ShsmtL  Sardinia 38.64  ^gSJ-JS^^^ 

u.        ^       'Li       •  L    Lima,    Peru 36.60  1899-1900 

years  concerning      the   terrible   increase  of  La  Pax,  Bolivia 33.71  1902 

rrimp  "      Cnntrarv   fn   nnniilar  nmnion     how-    Naples,  Italy 29.23  1879-1899 

crime.       v^mrary  to  popular  opinion,  now-   Lexington,   Ky 17.77  I90i-i90.- 

ever,  Kansas  City.  Kan 17.64  1904-100r> 

'  Lonisville.  Ky 14.85  1901-190r> 


the  increase  of  homicide  in  New  York  City  has  gt.  Louis,  Mo 14.16  Jg2$*J?g^ 

been  very   slight   during  the   past   decade    the  Sari^rincilii;  Cal.: .' ! ! ! :! ! !   ^tioo  lISo-loo!! 

year  igoo  excepted.     This  agrees  with  the  fact  Chicago,  111 7.03  1893-1904 

that  the  racial   composition  of   the  population  S"5^»  ^^^Jf S?5  ^®S''"J2^*^ 

has  not  materially  changed  during  the  five  or  S^e^SES^'.  ^"T'^.:::::::::     Ill  llSlllSe 

six  years  preceding  1905.     .     .     Taking  a  longer  Genoa,  Italy 5.83  1897-1899 

period,  however,  we  find  quite  an  increase  in  S®*"  .i®***  ^  ^,- 1?5  1904-l90n 

the  number  of  crimes  of  vioUnce   especially  as-  gStlmo"r?-M^.  /::::::::::::     IIS  JI8?:iS8l 

saults  with   a  deadly  weapon,   and,  apparently,  MUan,  Italy. 3.20  1897-1899 

murder  and  attempts  thereat.  Philadelphia,  Pa 3.27  1904-1906 

.         ,       .  ,        .  ,  Boston,  Mass 3.13  1904-1906 

Here  again,  the  increase  has  been  due  to  a  Venice   Italy. 2.82  1897-1890 

•  1     u  •      *k     r       •        u  1   -•   -  Newark,  N.  J 1.60  1902-1904 

racial  change  in  the  foreign-born  population.  MUwauicee,  wis, 1.45  1898-1904 

In  1880,  when  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  New        In  regard  to  the  reputed  increase  of  highway 

York's  alien  population  was  drawn  from  Rus-  robbery  in  Greater  New  York,  the  police  records 

sia  and  southern  Europe,  with  less  than  3  per  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  increase  has 

cent,  from  Italy,  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  taken  place.    In  comparing  the  number  of  crimes 

various   forms    (or   degrees)    of   homicide   was  annually  committed  m  New  York  Gty,  it  should 

less  than  four  in  each  100,000  of  the  population,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  increases  at 

In  1890,  when  over  30  per  cent,  of  immigrants  the  rate  of  nearly  113,000  yearly.    As  to  the  in- 

were   from  Russia  or   southern*  Europe,   there  crease  of  highway  robbery,  the  police  court  rec- 

were  nearly  seven  such  arrests  in  an  equal  num-  o**^*  merely  show  that  the  number  of  such  crimes 

ber   of   residents.     In    1900   the   percentage   of  js  far  greater  in  some  years  than  in  others.   This 

aliens   of   this   socially   and  economically   infe-  is  true  of  all  our  great  cities.    We  may  note,  for 

rior   type   had   reached   nearly   seven-tenths   of  example,  that  there  were  thirteen  times  more  ar- 

the  total  volume  of  immigration,  while  the  ra-  rests  made  in  Baltimore  for  highway  robber>'  in 

tio  of  arrests  on  the  charge  of  killing  a  fellow-  1903  than  in  190T  ;  in  Newark,  there  were  fifteen 

man  had  been  increased  to  thirteen  per  100,000  times  more  arrests  for  this  oflfcnse  in  1902  than 

of  inhabitants.     In  1906  the  ratio  rose  to  21.51.  in  1900,  though  the  average  for  a  period  of  six 

hi      r  •     ^  -ui-  ..  -.u         L       u  years  shows  only  a  slight  increase  in  any  of  our 

IS  only  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been  ^^ties.  years  of  frequ^t  arrests  on  this  charge 

no  increase  to  speak  of  in  the  ratio  of  con-  alternating  with  few,  or,  as  in  Baltimore,  in  some 

victs  to  total   population    held    in   the  State  years,  none  at  all  on  this  charge.     The  number 

prisons  for  murder  and  manslaughter.  9^  ^"^^  ^^^^s  in  New  York  in  1899  was  nine. 

A  1  *.*  r  -.u  ^     X     —    ^r  *"    1901*   thirty- four,    followed  in   1903    by   nine 

A  large  proportion  of  the  graver  forms  of  ^,y     ^s  a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  is  one  of 

crune  m  New  York  is  perpetrated  by  certain  the  few  cities  in  the  Union  which  show  an  actual 

elements  of  the   alien   population.      Of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  highvray 

ninety-one    persons   who   met   death    at    the  robbery.    The  official  records  shov^  that  whereas 

t       3        f        r  ii  •      ^u      u  u     X  ^"C  annual  average  of  arrests  on  this  charsre  for 

hands  of  a  fellow  man   in   the   borough  of  the  six  years  1898-1903  was  19.3,  for  the  three 

Manhattan   in    1905,  thirty-eight  only  were  years  1904-06  the  average  was  16.7. 
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MARIA      CHRISTINA       OF      SPAIN      ON      HER      FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


Y^HILE  the  people  of  the  great  Austrian 
Empire  were  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  another  European  monarchy 
found  opportunity  to  commemorate  a  jubilee 
of  the  head  of  its  royal  family.  July  2i, 
last,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Maria  Christina,  of  Spain,  mother 
of  the  young  King  Alfonso  and  aaual  ruler 
of  the  Iberian  Kingdom  from  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1885,  until 
their  son,  the  present  King,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1902.  The  occasion  was  made  the 
excuse  for  a  number  of  articles  in  various 
Continental  journals  on  the  life  of  thi! 
Queen-Mother,  from  one  of  which,  in  the 
Deuttcker  Haufschatx  ( Regensbui^) ,  ■we 
glean  the  following  facts: 

In  1875,  after  Spain  had  passed  through 
a  score  or  more  years  of  revolution  and  civil 
strife,  during  irhich  time  various  styles  of 
government  were  tried  without  success,  King 
Alfonso  Xn„  who  had  been  in  exile  for 
some  time,  was  permitted  to  try  his  hand  at 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  He  met  with 
poor  success  in  his  efiorts  to  Tcooncile  and 
unite  the  numerous  factions  into  which  his 
government  had  divided.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  his  was  a  just  and  firm 
government,  and  it  was  he  who  granted  a 
constitution  to  the  people  of  Spain.  While 
Alfonso  XII.  was  only  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
he  was  destined  to  reign  but  a  short  time. 
His  death,  in  1883,  put  an  end  to  his  labors 
after  ten  years  of  trial. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  rather  turbulent  coun- 
try which  his  widow,  Maria  Christina,  set 
out  to  govern  until  her  son,  Alfonso  XIII., 
should  reach  his  majority.  A  dauf^tcr  of 
Arrfidukc  Kari  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  she 
had  married  Alfonso  XII.  in  1879,  being  his 
second  wife.  They  had  three  children,  two 
dau^ters  and  a  son,  the  latter,  however, 
being  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
This  new-born  child  was  at  once  crowned 
King  of  Spain  and  his  mother  appointed  Re- 
gent during  his  minority. 

The  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  ma- 
terially strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Queen,  although  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  re^ncy  she  had  to  contend  with  riots, 
revohs,  insurrections,  and  worse,  anarchistic 
and  socialistic,  both  at  home  and  in  every  one 


of  her  colonies.  One  after  another  these 
were  put  down,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
Queen  invariably  showed  remarkable  merci- 
fulness and  leniency  toward  the  responsible 
offenders.  By  this  means,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  she  sucreeiled  in  quieting  the  dif- 


l    CHRISTINA,    gUEEN    REGENT 


ferent  factions,  one  at  a  time,  until  when  she 
turned  over  the  government  to  her  son  00  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  in  May,  1902,  it  wu  a 
very  different  task  from  chat  which  she  had 
suddenly  tfamn  upon  her  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  before. 

Maria  Christina  strove  unceasingly  from 
the  firW  to  elevate  the  outside  world's  esti- 
mation of  her  country,  and  she  succeeded. 
Early  in  her  regency  a  sarisfactory  commer- 
cial treaty  was  arranged  with  England.  A 
year  later  her  reputation  was  again  strength- 
ened through  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
ambassador  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  and 
Vienna.  Spain,  too,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  prime  mover 
in  several  international  exhibitions  and  con- 
ferences. The  Queen  herself  was  instru- 
mental in  granting  universal  suffrage  (with 
a  few  limitations)  to  the  people  of  Spain, 
She  instituted  reforms  in  the  civil-marriage 
laws,  in   the  courts,   and   in   the   army  and 

While  it  is  of  course  a  fact  that  it  was 
during    her    regency    that    Spain    lost    the 
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greater  part  of  her  colonial  possessions,  the  Spain  may  have  seen  brighter  days  in  for- 

writer  of  this  article  points  out  that  during  mcr  centuries,  he  says,  but  it  is  certain  that 

this  time  (in  1886)  her  country  gained  pos-  no  better  or  worthier  hand  has  guided  the 

session  of  vast  territory  in  western  Africa  reins  of  the  Spanish  dominion  than  that  of 

which  may  some  day  more  than  make  up  for  the  Hapsburg  princess.    During  her  regency 

what  she  lost.     Perhaps,  too,  if  the  Queen  the  material  progress  of  the  Spanish  nation 

Regent  had  had  her  own  way  things  would  was  considerable.     She  carried  on  the  gov- 

have   gone   differently    in    Cuba   and    there  ernment  with   ability  and   tact,  and  "  won 

would  have  been  no  occasion  for  outside  in-  the  sympathy  of  all  parties  by  her  virtue, 

tervention  and  the  short  but  disastrous  war  sense  of  duty,  and  moderation  in  all  ques- 

with  the  United  States.  tions." 


GERMANY'S  OUTPOSTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A     STRIKING  article  appeared  in  a  re-  ent  day,  the  German  settlers  in  Russian-Poland 

^^      cent  issue  of  the  Cracow  monthly,  the  constitute   a  compact,   distinct,  disciplined  ele- 

o    .  ^    01  L-     /-.u       07         •      11/     ij\  xnent,  ever  ready  for  services.    These  colonists 

Swtat    Slowtanskt     (the    Slavonic    World),  differ  from  the  Polish  peasants  around  them 

under  the  title,  *  German  Organizations  m  literally  in  everything,  and  thc;yr  constitute  a  real 

the  Kingdom  oip  Poland,"  by  Stephen  Gorski.  German  country  in  a  land  onginally  Polish,— a 

After  giving  a  cursory  history  of  German  state  m  a  state!    Despite  their  century-long  so- 

I     .  ^^.     ^.     ^,    ^      ^     /  D       •       T>  1 J  joum    among    us;    despite    the    benefits    they 

colonization  in  that  part  of  Russian  Poland  realized   from  the.  Government  of  the   Duchy 

that   is  called   "  the   Kingdom, '   the  author  of  Warsaw  and  later  from  the  Congressional 

gives,    according    to    the    "  Handbuch    des  Kingdom  of  Poland, — up  to  the  present  moment, 

Deutschtums   im  Auslande  "    (the   "Hand-  these  colonists  have  remained  an  clement 

t      t       t    r^            •          Ai_       j»»\^i.^-.i  '"K  iIl-wiU  toward  us,  an  element  glaringly  mani- 

book   of   Germanism    Abroad    ) ,    the   total  f esting  its  Polish  antipathies. 

number  of  Germans  living  in  Russian  Po- 
land. The  Germans  in  the  kingdom  num-  That  the  Grerman  colonists  ignore  the 
ber,  it  appears,  500,000.  They  are  the  van-  Polish  population  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
guard  of  the  great  German  swarm  pressing  live,  that  they  look  on  with  delight  at  Rus- 
toward  the  East  ("Drang  nach  Osten").  sia's  war  against  the  Polish  schools  and  the 
A  more  advanced  guard  of  200,000  has  oc-  Polish  language,  the  Poles  well  know.  But 
cupied  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania;  how  does  this  immigrant  body  of  500,000 
while  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  there  is  an  out-  show  its  loyalty  to  the  state, — the  Russian 
guard  of  300,000  Germans.  The  shores  of  state  ?  Of  the  conduct  of  the  German  immi- 
the  Vistula  and  the  borders  are  peopled  most  grant  element  in  Russian  Poland  to  the  Rus- 
densely  by  the  German  immigrants.  sian  state,  Mr.  Gorski  has  been  able  to  give 
Mr.  Gorski  adduces  a  multitude  of  de-  a  picture  in  the  Swiat  Slowianski  on  the  basis 
tails  that  throw  a  light  on  the  planned  work  of  the  voices  of  the  Russian  press  and  his  per- 
of  German  colonization  in  Russian  Poland,  sonal  experiences. 

and  gives  a  picture  of  the  conduct  and  aims        .     ,  .  . 

r  ^iT    /^  -.^1        •     ^u  ^  ^  A    few    years    ago    numerous    articles    were 

of  the  German  settlers  m  that  country.  printed  by  the  Russian  papers  on  account  of  the 

One  of  the  principles  of  Hakatism*  is  that  ""^asking  of  a  clandestine  information  society 
"where  the  German  plow  has  passed,  there  is  f^>sting  among  the  German  colonists  for  service 
the  German  Fatherland."  Actuated  by  this  1?  ^^^  \v«"*  °^,,a  ^^^  between  Germany  and 
principle,  the  Berlin  Government  has  taken  a  ^"'^*^-  A"?^"^  ^^^f J  Germans  are  men  remark- 
special  liking  to  the  outposts  of  the  German  ably  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  places, 
c^onists  in  the  Russian  Kingdom  of  Poland,  f"^  they  were  to  render  important  services  in 
He-ce.  it  is  doing  everything  to  hedge  these  ^!,T"^  of  hosti  ities  It  happened,  however, 
coi-'Msts  ajrainst  the  influences  of  Polish  culture  •  ^^^^  ^"^  °^  *^^  colonists,  apparently  of  a  more 
to  ^reserve  in  them  the  German  characteristics  '^J^'r^^Lf  "j^filie^l^'r"^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  7*?''"' 
and  make  of  them  a  sure  tool  in  the  hand  of  ^^^L'^J^^^l  f^[rnrt^o^n/ ;n  T^ 
Prussia;  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  turn  their  fj"/'!^,^"!?'"L"^  Thfc  nlVo^^^^  "" 
utility  ti  advantage.    And,  in  this  field  of  silent  ^"  aggressive  war.    This  occasioned  a  storm. 

action,  the  Prussian  Government  may  be  con-        The  readiness  of  Germanv's  sons  in  Rus- 
gratulated  on  the  greatest  possible  success.     It.       t>ijx  •         •'uuiir^i^ 

has  accomplished  its  design.    Down  to  the  pres-    sian  Poland  tor  services  in   behalf  of  Lrcr- 

many  becomes  intelligible  in  connection  with 

•  Poionophobe  movement  in   Germany,   so-called    the  unusually  diligent  work  of  related  insti- 

from    the   Initials   of    Its   originators,— Hannemann,    ^„<.'  _^  •      "dI^i;-       t?^,  4.1,^  ^^^A^  ^i  <-«^,^,.- 

Kennemsinn,  and  Tiedemann.  tutions  m  iSerlm.     I?  Or  the  needs  ot  encour- 
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aging  the  pan-Grerman  spirit  among  the  well  as  articles  in  other  Polish  papers  about 
German  colonists,  who  constitute  the  the  steadily  growing  German  colonization 
groundsill  of  the  future  "  Neudeutschland  "  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia,  and 
("New  Germany,"  as  the  pan-Germans  in  Lithuania,  have  already  attracted  the  at- 
love  to  call  northwestern  Russia),  there  is  tention  of  the  government  circles  not  only 
never  a  lack  of  Prussian  marks.  Scores  of  of  Russia,  but  also  of  foreign  states.  The 
pamphlets  for  agitation  purposes  are  yearly  clerks  of  the  Warsaw  courts  have  received 
distributed  among  the  German  colonists;  from  the  president  of  the  circuit  court  the 
their  visits  to  Prussia  are  facilitated;  Prus-  order  to  furnish  information  about  the  Per- 
sian newspapers  are  regularly  sent  to  them;  sons  of  German  descent  who  during  the  last 
subsidies  from  the  "  Schulverein  "  (School  five  years  have  acquired  land  in  the  King- 
Union)  are  granted  to  the  German  teachers;  dom  of  Poland.  The  British  Ministry  of 
and  supplies  are  sent  to  the  German  colo-  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  said,  has  likewise  di- 
nists  when  there  is  a  failure  of  crops.  "  All  reeled  the  British  embassy  in  St.  Petersburg 
this,  naturally,  upholds,  refreshes,  and  in-  to  collect  as  quickly  as  possible  the  most  ex- 
vigorates  the  German  spirit  in  those  of  the  haustive  information  about  the  German  col- 
race  living  under  Russian  dominion."  onization   on   Polish   territory.     Finally,   by 

Besides  the  debt  of  patriotism,  the  Ger-  order  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign 

man  colonists  in  Russian  Poland  feel  it  to  Affairs,  the  German  consulates  have  received 

be  their  duty  to  encourage  Prussian  industry,  the  direction  "  to  collect  and  furnish  in  the 

All   their  necessaries,  even   household   uten-  shortest  possible  time  detailed  data  concern- 

sils,  they  purchase  directly  from  Germany.  ing  the  number  of  Prussian  colonists  in  the 

The  article  in   the  Swiat  Slowianski,  as  Kingdom  of  Poland." 


THE  MARVELOUS  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

CELDOM  have  the  wonderful  discoveries  After  recovery  so  much  antitoxin  remains 
in  medicine  and  biology  been  so  clearly  in  the  blood  for  months  or  years  that  the 
and  so  forcefully  presented  to  the  reading  organism  producing  the  toxin  cannot  take 
public  as  in  two  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  root  and  grow ;  and  thus  the  protection  from 
Harpers  and  Everybody's,  by  Prof.  M.  Allen  a  second  attack  of  measles  is  now  explained. 
Starr,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  problem  which  con- 
William   Hanna  Thomson,  ex-president  of  fronted  the  doctors  was: 

the   New  York   Academy  of  Medicine,  re-  How  to  isolate  the  organism  ?    How  to  secure 

spectively.      The    former   treats   extensively  the  toxin  ?    How  to  instill  it  in  sufficient  amount 

of  the  discovery  of  the  antitoxins.  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  an  antitoxin  ?    .    .   . 

Every  one  knows  that  after  an  attack  of  "^^  ^°  P^^P^^^  ''  ^^^  "^^• 

measles  or  small-pox  there  is  no  chance  of  These  were  questions  which  could  be  an- 

suflering  from  the  same  disease  for  a  long  swered  only  by  long  and  careful  laboratory 

time;  but  the  fact  could  not  be  explained  research.      Then    a    curious    discovery    was 

until    recently,    when   studies   of    the   blood  made.     It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  an 

were  begun.  antitoxin   for  diphtheria  from  the  blood  of 

We  know  that  every  flower  in  our  garden  has  ^^^s  or  cats  or  monkeys,  but  it  could  be  sep- 

its  own  blossom  and  gives  off  its  own  peculiar  arated  trom  that  of  the  horse.     After  much 

perfume.    We  can  dissolve  the  flower  in  alcohol  investigation,     the     necessary     patience     for 

and  thus  obtain  the  perfume  in  an  extract.    In  which  is  but  little  appreciated  by  the  general 

'^i  lZlJr^Jlt.^'lT::^X  a 'toSrwhi?}:"  ^-^\^'  ^^^  d«ails  were  worked  out;  and 

dissolved  in  the  blood  just  as  the  perfume  is  "ow  there  are  antitoxms  for  diphtheria,  ty- 

dissolved  in  alcohol.    ...    By  some  mysteri-  phoid  fever,  cholera,  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and 

ous  activity  in  the  body    .    .    .    there  is  pro-  many  other  diseases. 

duced  in  the  blood  a  substance  which  exactly  r>-.     c^.^-..   ^:«.^   e^«,^    y^^^^\,»VA^   c^.^^^ 

counteracts  the  toxin.    It  is  as  if  we  killed  the  ^^'   Starr  cites  some   remarkable   figure^ 

perfume    of    one    extract    by   mixing    it    with  concerning  the  use  of  antitoxins,  which  the 

another.    And  when  enough  of  this  substance,  anti-vivisectionists     must      find      sufficiently 

which  is  called  an  antitoxin,  has  been  produced  startling.      Before  the  introduction   of  anti- 

by  nature  m  the  blood,  the  effects  of  the  origi-  |.^y:„    ^u^-^    .„^-p    ;„    xj         Vr»rlr    K^^cniVolo 

nal  toxin  subside  and  health   returns.     But  if  l^'S'"    there    xv  ere    m    IN  ew    York    hosp  tals 

the  body  is  too  weak  to  produce  sufficient  anti-  "40o  cases  of  diphtheria,  of  which  1962  died, 

toxin  the  person  dies.  In  1 906,  of  7444  cases,  only  731  were  fatal. 
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In   London,   in    1894,  oi  3666   cases,    1035  ^^^  ^^^  ^*"^^»  ^^  *^^^^  "°^  ^^  ample  justification 

were  fatal;  in  1901,  of  7622  cases,  only  849  ^^^  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower  animals?-a  sacri- 

•     ^  A  L  ^  y\        T*  !_•       ^1-            11  fice  which  in  numbers  does  not  equal  in  a  year 

terminated  fatally,      laking  the  world  over,  j^  ^h^  ^^^^^  ^^rld  the  number  of  animals  killed 

the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  re-  daily  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  alone  for  our 

duced  by  the  use  of  antitoxin  from  35  per  food,  or  the  number  of  animals  trapped   for 

cent,  to  9  per  cent.  ^^^^^  ^"'■• 

,    ,.  Professor  Thomson's  article  recounts  the 

When  one  considers  the  prevalence  of  this  ^^^^^u^ku  Ai^^^.r^^i^  ^r.^^^^^:^^  ♦u«  k1^/^ 

disease,    one    may    safely    say    that    Behring,  remarkable  discovenes  concerning  the  blood. 

through  his  investigations  by  vivisection  and  his  As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Professor  Nut- 
application  of  them  in  the  introduction  of  anti-  tall,  of  Cambridge  University,  it  is  now  possi- 
toxin,  saves  annually  thousands  of  children's  ble  to  detect  from  a  single  drop  of  blood  from 
lives;  and  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Jenner,  „,u„4.  „„;^«i  ;«.  ^^^^^  «.,j  k^,.,  «-«-i,.  ^olo«-o/1 
will  go  down  to  future  generations  as  a  pro^  ^*^\^  animal  it  comes,  and  how  nearly  related, 
tector  of  the  human  race.  or  the  opposite,  such  animal  is  to  others. 

Another  discovery,  as  far-reaching  as  that  Thus  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  walrus  shows 

£    D  u-*.,«        ^     *k««.    ^i    *k«    ^^4.14.^^:^   ^C  no   relation  to  a  drop  of  whale  s  blood  or  of 

of   Behring,   was   that   of   the    antitoxin   of  seals'  or  porpoises'.    .    .    .    Instead,  the  blood 

cerebro-spmal    meningitis,    than    which    tew  of  the  walrus  reacts  immediately  with  that  of 

diseases  are  more  dreaded  by  the  physician,  horses,  asses,  and  zebras,  thus  proving  that  he 

Wasserman  in  Berlin  had  prepared  an  anti-  is  an  equine  that  no  longer  crops  grass,  but 

^     .      t    .       1        .   .     ^  J   •  ^  ^u     ki  ^j    •«.  goes  where  he  can  live  on  an  exclusively  fish 

town,  but,  when  injected  into  the  blood    it  gj^j     Likewise,  the  hippopotamus  is  shown  to 

had  failed.     Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  In-  be  a  modified  pig. 

stitute,  Newr  York,  injected  it  into  the  spine.  Human  blood  shows  no  reaction  with  that 

the      results      being     sunply      astounding,  ^f  monkeys,  but  the  blood  of  anthropoid  apes 

Whereas,    before    the    antitoxin    had    been  g^^^j  ^  f^j^j  reaction'  with  that  of  man. 

brought  mto  use,  79  per  cent,  of  deaths  oc-  T^e  marsupials,  once  such  a  great  family, 

curred  in  an  epidemic  in  New  York,  since  ^^^  reduced  to  the  kangaroo  and  two  other 

Its  introduction  the  mortality  has  been  only  animals,  have,  it  appears,  not  a  single  blood 

29  per  cent. ;  and  this  percentage  will  un-  elation  left 

doubtedly  be  much  further  reduced  when  -p^e  chemistry  of  the  blood  is  largely  con- 
the  methods  of  application  are  perfected,  t^n^j  ^y  tj,g  « thj^j  great  nervous  system 
This  result,  says  Dr.  Starr,  could  only  ;„  ^^^  ^  gy^^^  ^jjo^e  very  existence  the  pub- 
have  been  reached  by  laboratory  research  m  ^^  l^^  hardly  heard  of.  .  .  .  Physicians  do 
connection  with  vivisection.  .not  often  mention  it,  simply  because  they 
Formerly  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  was  quite  ^^^  ^  ^^^i^  for  certain  about  it.  The  old 
common  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  anatomists  called  it  the  Great  Sympathetic 
placM  along  the  seashore,  on  Long  Island,  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^i^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

in    New   Jersey,    and   all    about    the  Cjreat  physicians    are   now    hke   prospectors    in    the 

Lakes.    An  antitoxin  has  been  obtained  from  Klondike.     A  few  fine  nuggets  have  already 

the  serum  of  the  blood  of  horses;  and  now  been  collected,    ...    a  specimen  of  which  is 

deaths  from  this  disease  are  seldom  recorded,  ^l\f''^  }H'  »'"**r^  °j''"  *•""«?'  **  ^J^."'- 

u..«i  ■<>  >  yi  I  ■.  10  u  o  <>^  a  >.  o  lu        .^v^*         ,  ^1,^(1,.  actually  makes  drugs,  or  true  medicine, 

whereas  m  former  times  hundreds  of  deaths  whose  presence  in  the  blood  is  essential  to  life. 

occurred  in  America  every  year.  One  of  these  is  now  sold  over  the  counter  like 

In   India  during  the  past  two  years  the  any  other  drug.     The  origin  of  this  drug  is 

British  troops  have  been  largely  prevented  &3%e:^^iny!:t%"c"ertain'earry\?i:^e'*of^^^ 

by    inoculation     from     contracting    typhoid  velopment  rolled  on  itself  like  a  ball  of  twine, 

fever ;  and  similarly  it  is  thought  that  cholera  In  time  it  breaks  off  from  its  parent  stem,  and 

and  the  bubonic  plague,  of  which  thousands  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  adheres  to  the  top  of 

have  died  every  year  in  India,  Arabia,  and  X'^.*^'^'' ¥^e\radSA' I'n^^S 

China,  are  now  under  control.  secretion  to  the  blood  whose  active  principle  has 

The  cure  of  myxcedema  and  the  gradual  been  found  to  be  a  definite  chemical  substance, 

extinction  of  cretinism  in  Switzerland,  as  the  o^jy  1-800  of  a  grain  of  which  will  uncomfortably 

^«o..Uo   ^(^   TJr^«,i«,»o    :.,„^#.:««4.:^ ^    :^    i ««  raise  the  pressure  of  a  man  s  blood  in  all  the 

results  of   Horsley  s   investigations   in   Lon-  ^^eries  of  his  body.     This  adrenalin,  as  it  is 

don,  are  other  instances  of  the  marvelous  m  called,  is  a  new  medicine  with  many  valuable 

medicine.      Dr.    Starr    concludes    his    paper  ^ro^erties,  but  it  is  itself  of  such  purely  chemical 

with  the  following  pertinent  inquiry:  composition  that  substances  like  it  can  now  be 

made  artificially,  like  artificial  indigo. 

« Jr.J''t!Lr'"^7'''"  u    '"t':"'*'^  ""-ought  by  other  great  "  finds  "  are  described  by  Dr. 

patient   labor,   of   results  achieved   which   save  r^n.              •    i.«    •             •                       i.-  il      mi 

the  lives  year  in  and  year  out  of  thousands  of  1  nomson  m  his  interesting  paper,  which  will 

human  beings,  and  which  will  continue  to  do  so  well  repay  a  perusal. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH.  8S5 

SOILED  PAPER  MONEY  NOT  DANGEROUS. 

TPHE  public  is  soon  and  easily  scared.  Sen-  each.  As  these  figures  were  given  as  from 
sational  reports  in  the  daily  press  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  York 
deaths  after  eating  oysters, — and  forthwith  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Hilditch  desired  to 
the  juicy  bivalve  is  forsworn.  A  certain  verify  them,  and  he  was  informed  by  Dr. 
kind  of  kitchen-ware  is  said  to  induce  a  par-  Park,  of  that  institution,  that  the  only  study 
ticular  disease  in  those  using  it, — and  house-  made  upon  bacteria  on  money,  in  his  labora- 
wives  are  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  at  once  tory,  was  completed  some  years  ago.  Dr. 
proceed  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  articles.  A  Park  said  also :  "  We  have  never  found  any 
prominent  citizen  dies  of  fabies, — after  neg-  evidence  whatever  of  the  actual  transfer  of 
lecting  the  ordinary  precautions  at  the  time  disease  through  money."  So  much  for  the 
he  was  bitten, — and  for  weeks  thereafter  cause  of  the  public  agitation, 
every  harmless  canine  is  eyed  askance,  not  to  The  frequent  occurrence  of  diphtheria  and 
speak  of  hundreds  of  healthy  dogs  shot  for  tuberculosis  specially  interested  Mr.  Hil- 
the  simple  crime  of  being  "  at  large."  The  ditch  in  attempting  to  find  the  bacilli  of 
latest  supposed  menace  to  the  public  health  those  diseases  on  money.  He  chose  for  ex- 
is  soiled  paper  money.  **  Disease  on  amination  the  dirtiest  money  he  could  find, 
Money!";  "Death  in  the  Paper  Dollar!"  — obtained  "from  railroad,  trolley,  and  the- 
and  similar  headlines  have  from  time  to  time  ater  ticket  offices,  banks,  drug-stores,  and  in- 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  captions  to  dividuals  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  State." 
articles  setting  forth  the  tremendous  risks  to  Each  of  twenty-four  bills  was  brushed  in 
which  the  public  is  exposed.  But  "  an  ounce  sterile  salt  solution,  under  a  glass  jar,  to 
of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,"  in  avoid  contamination  from  the  air.  With  the 
this  case  as  in  many  others,  and  those  who  sediment  of  bacteria  obtained  guinea  pigs 
have  needlessly  alarmed  themselves  in  con-  were  inoculated.  All  of  the  inoculations 
nection  with  this  matter  will  do  well  to  read  gave  negative  results. 

what  Mr.  Warren  W.  Hilditch  has  to  say  ^.           ,          r  u    *    •              .        .i.    ii, 

L     -.    '^    •      ^i_      D   ^    I        c  •            hjt     ^t.1  The  numbers  of  bacteria  present  on  the  bills 

?7^"^wM,l",,       Popular  Science  Monthly,  ranged  from  14,000  up  to  586.000.  with  an  av- 

Mr.  Hilditch  s  connection  with  the  Sheffield  erage  for  twenty-one  bills  of   142,000.     There 

Laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Research  at  seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  the  amount 

Yale    University    guarantees   the   thorough-  ''/ i^'^.^""* J-^^  T?1wS^''T  ^^""^^u  ^  •    \:    !l!^ 

^  I  .     .      "^    .^    .  J   1     J         saT  cleanest  looking  bill  that  I  used  had  next  to  the 

ness  of  his  investigations  and  lends  author-  highest   count    (405,000).    while    the    bill   that 

ity  to  his  observations.    His  attention  was  first  looked  the  dirtiest  had  but  38,000.    .    .    From 

called   to   the  agitation   for   clean  money  by  the  observations   I   have  made  it  would  seem 

certain  articles  in  the  New  Haven  Register.  ^^^^  ^^^  bacteria  on  paper  money  arc  non-viru- 

Reference  was  made  to  "Clean  Money  Mor- 
rison,"  whom    I    found   on   inquiry   to   be   A.         Mr.  Hilditch  cites  Dr.  Doty,  health  offi- 
Cressy  Morrison,  of  New  York,  and  the  origin    cer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  who  wrote  in 

zLl^ftheloum;;;  t^t^  Shi^?'S;  ti,^'^.  ^^^^^  '^fr'  ""i^.^l^  ''•^'^•'"'^ 

Money,— Can  wtf  Have  It ?    If  not,  Why?"    In-      .No   Disease   on    Money— Foolish   to   Con- 
quiring  of  Mr.  Morrison  for  reference  to  any    sider  It  as  a  Medium  of  Transmission." 
work  that  he  might  have  done  along  this  line,         It  is  self-evident  that  if   soiled   money  is 

"offered  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  1000  of  vvould  be  more  likely  than  any  other  persons 

the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  to   contract   infectious   diseases,    but    inquiry 

country    .  and,  with  a  view  to  the  Rreat  elicits  the   fact   that   thev   do  not.      As   one 

value  of  simultaneous  publication,  a  date  of  re-  Ko«ir  «.*»ilo,.  ^^:a.  "  tvt^«1„  ^««««*.  u-       .,«.-., 

lease   was   placed   upon    the   article    ...    it  bank  teller  said :      Money  cannot  be  a  very 

being  presented  for  editorial  comment,  judg-  common  means  ot  transmission  of  disease, 
mcnt  and  criticism,  with  the  hope  that  all  or  for  if  it  were,  there  vvouldn*t  be  so  many  of 
part  of  it  will  be  printed."  us  alive  to-day." 

Statistics  relating  to  germs  and  microbes        Mr.  Hilditch  does  not  claim  that  his  study 

found  on  bills  and  coins  were  cited  by  Mr.  of  twenty-four  bills  proves  conclusively  that 

Morrison  as  "  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  money  is  not  a  means  of  conveying  Infection, 

chemists  of  New  York."   According  to  these,  but  he  considers  that,  "  after  a  careful  study 

pennies  averaged   twenty-six   living  bacteria  of  the  subject,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 

each;   dimes,    forty;   moderately   clean   bills  that  money  constitutes  an  unimportant  fac- 

2250;  and  dirty  bills  73,CXX)  living  bacteria  tor  in  the  transmlc^sion  of  diseace." 
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CAPTAIN  HOBSON  AS  A  WAR  PROPHET. 

(]|APTAIN  RICHMOND  PEARSON  Pacific,  war  will  be  postponed  until  Japan 
HOBSON,  who  has  been  much  in  the  has  a  superiority, — or  thinks  she  has, — in 
public  eye  of  late,  by  reason  of  his  utterances  her  own  fleet.  That  she  is  bent  on  gaining 
anent  naval  affairs,  concludes  his  series  of  ar-  this  superiority  in  a  few  years  is  evidenced 
tides  in  the  Cosmopolitan  with  one  entitled  by  her  ambitious  program,  which  proposes 
**  If  War  Should  Come ! — ^The  Outcome."  nine  great  ships  of  the  new  types.  The  only 
Although  in  his  opening  sentence  Captain  course  open  to  America  is  to  hasten  the  com- 
Hobson  says  that  "  Never  prophesy  unless  pletion  of  the  South  Carolina,  Michigan, 
you  know  "  is  the  soundest  advice  in  matters  Delaware,  and  North  Dakota,  and  the  two 
of  war,  and  disclaiming  in  his  closing  para-  battleships  recently  authorized.  The  possi- 
graphs  the  prophetical  gift,  he  nevertheless  ble  outcome  of  the  conflict  is  thus  outlined: 
does  not  hesitate  to  say:  If  America  won  in  the  first  general  engage- 
Two  things  are  clear  from  the  great  forces  at  J^^"^'  }^^  ^^^  would  be  oyer ;  but  if  Japan, 
work  in  the  world :  First,  America  is  to  be  through  a  superior  fleet,  should  destroy  our 
supreme  on  the  sea.  This  result  is  based  upon  present  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  her  control  of  the 
her  two-ocean  geography,  her  boundless  re-  sea  would  not  be  permanent,  for  her  fleet  would 
sources,  her  aversion  to  maintaining  armies  be  largely  consumed  in  winning  the  victory,  and 
coupled  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  her  o"*"  n«w  ships  would  appear  to  contest  witn  what 
own  integrity  in  the  face  of  the  armies  of  the  remained.  ,  r  i 
world  now  brought  to  her  door,  and  her  devo-  ,  Having  only  temporary  control  of  the  sea, 
tion  to  the  institutions  upon  which  her  life  is  Japan  could  only  occupy  our  i^  and  ^ssessions 
^uilt  and  raid  our  Pacific  Coast.  The  dimculties  of 
Second,  Asia  is  to  revert  to  the  Asiatics,  and  J^«se  raids  would  be  enormously  increased  if  we 
the  white  and  yellow  races  are  to  be  confined  held  Hawau.  Therefore,  m  addition  to  holding 
to  their  respective  habitats,  free  from  the  deep  o"»"^?.««*  *"  ^^^  Pacific,  we  should  hasten  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  engenders  race  establishment  of  a  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
hatred  when  two  different  races  are  thrown  to-  occupation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  chief 
gether  on  conditions  of  equality.  strength  of  our  army.    It  would  be  futile  to  try 

to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands.    If    .    .    .    Japan 

And  he  adds:  had  time  to  repair  her  injured  fleet,  and  our 

„„     ,         -  ,    ,  , ,  new    fleet,   upon   arrival,    foolishly  crossed   the 

Whether  America  and  the  world  are  to  go  o^ean  and  met  disaster,  then  Japan  would  come 

through  fire  on  the  way  will  depend  on  whether  jn^^  permanent  control  of  the  sea,  and  the  Pacific 

America  will  take  time  enough   from  her  ab-  Co^st  would  be  invaded  in  force.     Our  nation 

sorbing  business  and  domestic  problems  to  rec-  ^quI^  ^^  turned  into  an  army,  but  only  reverses 

ognize  in  advance  the  necessity  for  her  suprem-  ^ould  attend  attempts  to  dislodge  the  Japanese 

acy    on    the    sea,    and    whether    the    European  j^  fuU  control  of  the  slope  from  the  coast  to  the 

nations,  in  their  scramble  for  empires  in  the  East  mountains. 

and  spheres  in  China,  will  see  the  handwriting  .  '  tit  t     m  i        •  i  i 

on  the  wall  and  withdraw  from  continental  Asia        America  would  then  have  to  build  quickly 

without  the  struggles  that  now  seem  inevitable,  a  new  fleet  of  great  preponderance  and  send 

The  Captain,  as  is  generally  well  known,  it  around ;   Hawaii  would   be   recovered ;  a 

has^  made    up   his  mind    that   war   between  great  expedition  would  be  sent  against  the 

America  and  Japan  is  inevitable.    In  the  ar-  Philippines,  and  an  even  greater  expedition 

tide  under  notice  he  indicates  what  will  hap-  would   be  sent  against  Japan   itself.     The 

pen  if  the  conflict  is  single-handed, — that  is  latter 

to   say,   without   the   participation   of  Great  would  take  Formosa  en  route,  cut  off  Japanese 

Britain  on   the  side  of  Japan,  and   of  Ger-  communication  with  the  mainland,  and  liberate 

_  _  ,1        .J       /  *L     XT   '^  J   c*.  *.-.«      T^  Manchuria,  Liao-tung,  and  Korea.    America  that 

many  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.     In  ^p^„^^  j^^^^  would  then  shut  her  up  again. 

such  event,  he  thinks  the  ultimate  outcome        ^        .      „  ,  ,,  ,      ^i.  ^    • 

^^  ij  k    u  *  Captain   Hobson  thinks  that   m  case  we 

could  be  but  one  way.  .  .  j  ^  a    ^  l         ^l    t>    -r 

^  withdraw  our  present  fleet  from  the  racinc, 

No  one  doubts  the  determined  spirit  of  both  ^^r  will  not  long  be  postponed,  and  that  by 
peoples.  Both  would  contend  to  exhaustion.  e  .t  ^  .  *.  i  r  *.u^  i>« 
The  final  issue  would  be  settled  by  one  of  the  rffon  of  the  temporary  control  of  the  Pa- 
nations  getting  undisputed  control  of  the  sea.  cihc,  thus  relinquished  to  her,  Japan  would 
Which  nation  this  would  be  cannot  be  a  matter  only  await  the  creation  of  a  pretext  to  begin 
of  doubt.    The  great  preponderance  in  resources  ^^^j. 

would  insure  the  control  of  the  sea  and  suprem-  /it  ^t      e  •        •    u       j  -.u  

acy  in  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States.    Though      .  ^11  the  foregoing  is  based  on  the  assump- 

this    ultimate    result    would    be    inevitable,   the  tion  that  the  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 

price  paid  for  victory  would  depend  on  the  pol-  two    countries.      Japan,    however,    is    fully 

icy  pursued.  aware  of   the   magnitude   of  American    re- 

If  the  American  fleet  is  wisely  held  in  the  sources,  "  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  she 
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is  at  least  planning  to  draw  upon  other  dian 
her  own.  If,  for  instance,  Ji^ian  were  able 
to  tap  the  resources  of  China,"  the  ultimate 
victoiy  of  America  would  br  placed  in  doubt 
America's  main  hope  would  lie  In  outstripping 
her  adversary  in  shipbuilding,  thus  crca.tiiig  a 
fleet  through  which  Japan  could  be  isolated  and 
cut  off  from  extracting  the  aid  of  Qiina.  .  .  . 
If  Japan  comes  directly  or  indirectly  to  control 
the  resources  of  China,  and  is  given  time  enough 
to  make  them  effective,  even  America's  great  re- 
sources would  be  inadequate  to  contest  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  The  Pacitic  would  then  be  lost 
permanently. 

On  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  Captain 
Hobson  has  this  lo  say: 

The  British  are  compelled  to  court  an  alliance 
with  the  Japanese,  for  the  British  Empire  to- 
dav  is  at  the  mercy  of  Japan.  In  the  fullness  of 
time,  after  Japan  has  woiiied  the  British  as  long 
as  they  are  useful,  the  unrest  in  India  will  come 
to  a  head,  Japan  will  co-operate  with  the  native 
population,  and  India  will  be  lost.  An  attempt 
to  hold  it  will  only  drain  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  in  vain.  The  only  hope  for  Aus- 
tralasia and  Canada  to  escape  subjugation  by 
Japan  will  lie  in  America's  gaining  control  of 
the  sea  in  the  Pacific.  Until  America  does  gain 
this  control  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  detach  the 
British  from  their  unnatural  alliance  with  the 
yellow  man. 

France,   with  territory  in  Cochin-China,  the  war  into  a  possible  ultimate  gathering  of 

and  Germany,  anxious  to  retain  Kiao-Chau,  the  white  men  and  the  yellow  men  in  a  strug- 

are,  of  course,  likely  to  be  participants  in  gle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world  the  prob- 

tbe  struggle;  and  "  with  the  development  of  lem  becomes  unfathomable." 


GERMAN  LUTHERANISM  AND  RADICALISM. 


^~)NE  of  the  telltale  straws  indicating 
whither  things  are  drifting  in  present- 
day  Germany  is  the  Evangelical-Social  So- 
ciety of  Saxony,  a  ministerial  organization 
formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  toward  all  radical  ideas  in  politics, 
and  particularly  toward  anything  related  to 
socialism.  It  is  now  four  years  since  this  so- 
ciety was  formed  with  a  membership  of  fifty. 
Since  then  the  number  of  its  members  has 
grown  to  350,  and  its  influence  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  both  in  clerical  circles 
and  among  the  working-classes,  has  betxtme 
a  potent  social  factor.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Sofia;  Tidskrifl  (Stockholm), 
based  on  a  4>ecial  study  made  of  the  above- 
mentioned  organization  by  a  Swedish  social- 
worker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole- 
some effect  of  its  efforts  will  go  far  to  in- 
■uturate  a  new  and  better  understanding 


between  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  di- 
viding line. 

Two  facts  seem  to  have  been  principally 
instrumental  in  bringing  forth  this  society, 
which  proposes  to  end  the  supposedly  irre- 
concilable antagonism  between  the  church 
and  the  democracy. 

The  first  of  these  facts  was  the  return  of 
twenly-lwo  Socialists  out  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  elected  from  Saxony  in 
1903.  The  other  fact  was  a  violent  attack  m.ide 
on  the  striking  workers  of  Crimmitschau  by  a 
prominent  Saxon  clergyman,  and  the  subsequent 
approval  of  his  attack  bv  the  Pastoral  Confer- 
ence of  the  district  That  this  attack  at  the  time 
mirrored  not  only  the  general  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  clergy,  but  also  the  nttitude 
which  the  government  wanted  the  individual 
clergymen  to  take,  may  be  safely  assumed.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  ver>'  courageous  act  on  the  part 
of  those  who  soon  afterward  undertook  to  prove 
that  ihe  attitude  in  question  was  not  th.lt  of  the 
entire  ministerial  body. 

Conditions  over  there  are  so  different  from 
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here    that   it   must    always    be    difficult    for  obtained  for  our  workmen  in  a  legal  way,  and 

Americans  to  erauge  the  amount  of  bravery  ^?^  t^«  materialization  of  this  hope  we  solicit 

and  independence  required  of  a  German  pas-  ^  ^^^^^Tr^i^.  iT^'itL^^^. 

tor  in  order  to  allow  him  to  show  any  kind  of  the  classes  cannot  be  reached  until  it  is  real- 

of  friendliness  toward  radical  political  ideas,  ized  by  all  parties  that  in  all  social  antagonism 

He   is  a   government   official   liable   to   dis-  ^"^  struggle  the   final   word   should  be  based 

1                 J        I        1        -.             r^                 '  "ot  on  a  trial  of  strength,  but  rather  on  a  sense 

charge,  and  so  far  a  niost  every  German  mm-  ^f  j^^^j^^  ^^^  ^£  common  solidarity. 

ister  leaning  toward  Socialism  has  found  his 

clerical  career  mercilessly  cut  off.  Nor  did  The  society  has  been  working  largely 
the  founders  of  the  Evangelical-Social  Soci-  through  literature,  lectures,  and  public  meet- 
ety  dream  for  a  moment  of  announcing  open  ings.  It  seems  to  have  overcome  the  suspi- 
allegiance  to  the  Social^Democratic  party,  cions  with  which  its  first  overtures  were  re- 
Such  a  policy  would  have  been  suicidal.  All  ceived  by  the  workers,  and  now  all  meetings 
they  could  do  and  all  that  most  of  them  held  under  its  auspices  are  filled  to  overflow- 
wanted  to  do  was  to  demand  impartiality  on  ing.  The  members  are  working  in  two  di- 
the  part  of  the  church  toward  all  political  rections,  trying  to  make  either  one  of  the  op- 
ideas  and  parties.  The  declaration  of  inten-  posed  side  see  the  rights  of  the  other.  But 
tions  adopted  by  the  initial  meeting  is  quoted  the  principal  part  of  its  efforts,  however,  re- 
as  follows  in  the  Social  Tidskrift:  main  directed  toward  securing  a  juster  view 
We  believe  that  not  a  restriction  of  the  work-  on  the  workers'  cause  among  the  educated 
crs'  right  to  combine,  but  an  extension  of  it,  is  classes.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  undertak- 
prescribed  bv  justice  and,  therefore,  also  by  the  j^gg  ^f  ^his  kind,  those  doing  the  work  have 
principles  of  Christianity.  We  hope  that,  in  a  ?,  ^  'h^uul  j* 
Sear  future,  and  for  evangelical  and  moral  rea-  gained  most,  especially  through  a  broadening 

sons,  a  decrease  in  the  working-hours  may  be  and  deepening  of  their  views. 


RUSKIN   COLLEGE:    AN  EDUCATIONAL    EXPERIMENT. 

C\  F  the  developments  full  of  a  great  hope  The  fees  charged  to  the  students  have  been 

for  the  national  life  of  the  future  now  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  and  are  now  £52 

taking  place  at  Oxford  not  the  least  interest-  ($260)  a  year  for  each  student,  this  sum  in- 

ing  is  that  represented  by  Ruskin  College,  eluding  tuition,  board,  and  lodging  for  forty- 

an  account  of  which,  by  Mr.  Charles  Sydney  eight  weeks.    Last  year  there  were  fifty-four 

Buxton,  appears  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  students,  and  this  number  cannot  be  increased 

for  August.  Founded  in  1 899,  this  unique  in-  conveniently  until  a  new  building  has  been 

stitution,  while  not  officially  a  part  of  the  uni-  erected.     A  building  fund  has  been  started, 

versity,  has  a  very  real  personal  connection  The  external  government  of  the  college  is 

with  it.    It  aims  to  train  and  develop  the  in-  much  like  that  of  any  similar  body,  but  its 

tellect  of  those  who  are,  or  will  be,  leaders  internal  politics  are  of  greater  interest.     A 

of  working-class  opinion;   and   many  of  its  "House  Committee,"  in  which  the  supreme 

members  are  secretaries  and  presidents  of  lo-  control  is  vested,  administers  the  details  of 

cal  trade  unions,  branches,  and  district  com-  the  curriculum,  and  has  general  control  over 

mittees  of  national  societies  and  trade  coun-  questions  of  internal  administration  also, 

cils.     There  are  other  students,  who  are  sent  Much  of  the  latter  is.  however,  delegated  to 

to  the  college  by  private  individuals  or  who,  what  is  known  as  the  "House  Meeting,"  which 

at  much  self-sacrifice,  pay  their  own  way.  is  a  primary  assembly  of  all  the  students.  Its 

^     ^    .     .    ,                      -.t-i-.i.  chief  duty  is  the  control   of  the  housework, — 

At  Oxford  these  men  gain  their  first  chance  scrubbing   floors,   cleaning  lamps,   washing   up. 

of  quiet  study  and  reflection.     .    .    The   aver-  etc.,— all  of  which  is  done  by  the  students  them- 

age  age  of  the  students  at  the  college  is  about  ^^y^^^     Besides  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 

twenty-four.    There  are  men  who  have  already  1^^,^^^   ^^    ^^^    college,    these    household    duties 

had  some  measure  of  responsibility,-.men  who  ^^^^   ^^^   students    realize   as    they   never    did 

are  attached  to  their  own   class  and   want  to  ^^^^^^  exactly  what  they  expect  their  wives  to 

share  their   educational   advantages   with   their  ^^ 

fellow    workmen.    .    .    The  measure     of     the  '                       .                                  . 

success  of  Ruskin  College  may  be  gauged  from  Only   one    important    domestic   duty    has 

the  fact  that  not  a  single  workingman  student  been   taken  out  of  the   hands   of  the   ama- 

who  has  passed  through  the  college  has  failed    teurs ^namely  the  c^o^'^o 

to  return  to  his  trade.    It  is  this  feature  which  ^  *           ,    'I      ,               '    j    x 

has  insured  the  ready  support  of  workingmen  ^s  a  rule,   students  arrend   for  one  year 

/>7rou^hout  the  country.  only,  which  means  forty- eight  weeks  of  study. 
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the  college  being  closed  only  for  four  weeks  dents     and     undergraduates     together,     which 

annually.  makes   an   easy   relationship   possible.     Coffee, 

singing,  and  conversation  are  followed  by  a  short 

First  and  foremost,  the  student  is  taught  a  lecture  on  any  subject   from  "St.   Francis"  to 

sound  political  economy,  supplemented   and  il-  "  Nationality  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."     The 

lustrated  by  a  sketch  of  industrial  history.    He  lecture  is  followed  by  a  short  informal  debate 

is  also  taught  the  history,  principle,  and  work-  and  more  conversation.     Sometimes,  when  the 

ing  of  political  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  topic  of  the  address  has  been  more  than  usu- 

the   Colonies.     Finally,   the    whole   is   brought  ally  interesting,   the  gathering   seems  as   if   it 

into  a  proper  proportion  by  a  course  in  social  would  never  break  up. 

science  and  social  ethics.     Grammar  and  logic         t^    ^u« a^  ^    «*.^...  u  -.  u^ 

form   subordinate,  though  not  less   fundamen-  !"  ^^   "?^,^^7   ^^f  ^  ^^^^^^   '",^".  '"^st  be 

tally  important,  subjects.  trained  specially  for  the  duties  of  his  particu- 

«        ,           .                ,     V            1  lar  sphere  in  life,  but  there  must  be  some  con- 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  cannot  ^^^^-       u^,^  between   the  individuals ;  this 

come  mto  residence  at  the  college  there  IS  a  ^„^^„„   ^and   is  education    in   citizenship, 

cprrcspondence  department      The   fee  .s   i  ^^j  ^^is  is  what  Ruskin  College  tries  to  give. 

shiUmg  ( 24  cents)  a  month.    Smce  this  de-  ^s  was  to  be  expected,  the  ideal  of  the  col- 

partment  was  founded    m  1900    more  than  ,        ^as  been  the  subject  of  misconstruction 

7000  students  frorn  all  parts  of  the  world  ^^j  ^^^^^     ^„  undergraduate  orator  once 

have    taken    advantage    of   the    facilities    it  ^,5^,;^,^  ^he  college  as ''an  educational  sau- 

i/^'f-     on        I.            1.1- L   J     L           a.  sage  machine  for  the  turning  out  of  labor  agri- 

Kuskm  College  has  established  the  most  ^^T^^^ »»  ^„  j   p.,„^i.  j^co^.-k-j   »^  ;«,««;.^^,. 

/  .     J,        1    •           •  t.    1-         •        •         T^i.  tators,     and  runcn  described  an  imaginary 

friendly  relations  with  the  university.     Ihe  ^j^j^  thus* 

executive  controlling  the  college  curriculum 

is  composed  of  an  almost  equal  number  of  "^Y^."'  y^"  ^^^^'^  explained  a  student,  "we  are 

. '^    _            J      r  ^     J         •        1     J  -«  o"  strike  at  present.     The  trades  union  of  un- 

university  men  and  of  trade-union  leaders,  dergrads  has  called  us  out,  and  we  are  not  go- 

The  students  meet  the  undergraduates  on  the  ing  in  until  the  Dons  give  us  our  terms,— better 

football  field  and  in  the  classroom,  and  al-  scholarships  and  shorter  hours.    We  heard  they 

though  they  cannot  afford  to  join  the  Union  "^^J^  f„^^»"8^  »"  f  "J«  non-unionists  to  listen  to 

c-^.^ri                              '     J        ^       4,  them,  and  I  was  told  off  to  picket  in  the  lecture- 

bociety,  it  has  become  a  recognized  custom  to  room.    That's  why  I  took  you  for  a  blackleg  r 

invite  two  of  the  members  once  a  term  to  see?" 

'Wak  on  the  Dapcr."  "I  understand;  and  are  you  often  on  strike?" 

^  "Generally,  in  term  time." 

Such   intercourse   is   also   stimulated  by  the  "But  doesn't  that  interfere  with  your  work 

social  evenings,  which  are  held  every  Saturday  rather?" 

night,  and  are  partly  designed  to  throw  the  stu-  "Oh  no,  we  are  learning  to  be  labor  leaders." 


A  CARTOONIST'S  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  ORATOR. 


T 


HERE  are  many  cartoonists  who  are  in-  called  "  Friends  and  fellow-citizens  "  by  men 

different  word-paintcrs ;  and,   on   the  they  never  heard  of  before  and  never  want 

other   hand,   there  are  numbers  of  writers  to  hear  again. 

whose  descriptions  of  scenes  and  events  are  „  ,.  .  .          ,     , 

realistic   to  a  degree,   but  whose  efforts  as  „iA.?!'!*^J?I*^7,^^  l'^^^  ^^*^"  actively  engaged  in 

•       .     <i  1 1     1         1      Li^    >»  •/      L    v^  J  ..  playing  poker  for  four  years  Will  suddenly  begin 

artists  m      black-and-white,     it  submitted  to  an  energetic  and  wordy  warfare  against  the  per- 

criticism,  would  have  to  be  treated  with  ex-  ils  that  threaten  the  nation.    Congressmen  who 

treme  lenieno'.     When  the  ability  to  delin-  have  slept   through  two  sessions  of   Congress 

eate  with  pen  as  well  as  with  pencil  is  com-  rhould^:o^e"rth;m  a|^.  "^""^   "'^'  ^"'" 
bined  in  the  same  person  the  result  is  usually 

delightful,   and    the   "  general   reader "   has  The  ordinary  professional   stump-speaker 

something  to  be  thankful  for.    Mr.  John  T.  so  cleverly  compounds  his  address  of  patriot- 

McCutcheon  is  one  of  those  who  are  equally  ism,    persiflage,    and    promise    that,    when 

gifted  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  one  of  his  boiled  down,  it  leaves  nothing  but  a  ringing 

most    humorous    contributions    to    cartoon  in  the  ears.     Out  of  the  volume  of  sound 

literature  appears  in  the  current  number  of  there  is  only  the  hazy  recollection  that  "  this 

Apple  tons  Magazine,    The  political  orator,  is  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world,  that  the 

he  says,  is  about  to  clear  for  action.     He  is  grand  old  Flag  is  the  best  that  ever  hit  the 

preparing   to   "  view   with   alarm  "   and    to  breeze,  and  that  if  the  candidate  is  elected 

"  point  with  pride."     The  electors  will   be  *  all  will  be  well.'  " 
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•An  expert  polilical  speaker  is  a  wonder.  He 
can  make  a  two-hour  speech  and  never  say  a 
thing  that  he  has  lo  lake  back.  He  can  wave  Old 
Glory  until  Ihe  atmosphere  is  curdled  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  can  hypnotize  an  audience  into 
thinking  that  he  has  made  a  marvelous  speech, 
and  yet  no  one  will  remember  a  word  that  he 
has  said.  He  can  weave  a  word-picture  that  will 
make  you  think  of  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
tinkling  of  falling  water;  hut  blamed  if  you  can 
tell  what  it's  all  about  beyond  the  fact  that  you 
must  rush  headlong  and  vote  for  the  Hon.  James 
J.  Jiggitt  for  State  Senator. 

A  similar  criticism  may  be  made  of  the 
speakers  at  the  political  conventions.  "  The 
Flag,"  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  "  the  predatory  party,"  "  the 
grand  old  party," — are  all  trotted  out,  with 
suitable  pauses  for  applause,  yet  hardly  half 
a  dozen  passages  from  the  speeches  caiT  be 
remembered. 

The  campaign  orator  shines  especially  in 
the  astuteness  he  displays  in  dealing  with 
difficult  questions.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
trusts. 

He  will  say  that  those  corporations  that  obey 
the  laws  shall  be  protected,  but  the  illegal  cor- 
porations must  be  punished  without  mercy.  The 
courts  must  be  sustained  and  good  judges  must 
be  elected.  The  labor  unions  are  great  institu- 
tions and  do  untold  good  for  the  workingman, 
but  care  must  be  employed  in  the  seleaion  of 


In  the  same  connection,  one  of  the  clever- 
est hits  in  Mr.  McCutcheon's  paper  is  his 
description  of  the  campaign  orator  who  is 
"  tackled  "  on  the  liquor  question.  If  asked 
to  give  his  views  candidly  and  concisely,  he 
will  take  a  deliberate  drink  of  water  and 
speak  confidentially  as  follows: 

My  friends,  I  have  been  asked  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  the  liquor  question.  There  are  many  of 
my  hearers  who  have  definite  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  1  wish  to  proclaim  fearlessly  my  atti- 
tude on  this  great  national  question.  This  is  a 
nation  composed  of  many  peoples.  The  sunny 
slopes  of  Italy  have  given  to  us  of  their  best ; 
the  vineclad  hills  of  the  German  fatherland  have 
.'cnt  to  our  hospitable  shores  the  sturdy  artisan 
and  thrifty  husbandman.  Our  cities  and  farms 
are  peopled  by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Europe's 
best.  This  is  a  country  of  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  privilege.  It  should  be  governed  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  al!  classes.  If  one 
law  will  not  he  generally  applicable,  then  let  us 
have  two  laws.  Our  policy  should  be  a  generous 
one,  and  we  should  strive  to  recognize  the  hon- 
est aspirations  and  traditions  at  all  classes  so 
long  as  such  recognition  does  not  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  national  welfare  or  the  negation 
of  our  established  laws.  We  must  uphold  the 
laws  and  stand  by  the  Flag!  Every  man  must 
be  given  his  rights!  Every  man  is  free  and 
equal,  and  I  shall  promise  to  use  my  every  effort 
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toward  seeing  that  the  humblest  has  an  equal  accessories  of  gesture  and  declamation.   Who 

^^u^^  u  ^^a  P':^sP«"^y  ?J  ^"  bounteous  nation  ^ut  he  can  invest  with  tremendous  import 
That,  briefly,  is  my  platform,  gentlemen:  equal  ^i        •      i    ^        ^  «  xt  i 
opportunity,  equal  privilege,  and  the  grand  old  ^^e  simplest  sentences,   as,       Now,   for  ex- 
Flag  for  all.  ample,   take   the   duty   on   preserved   figs! 

As  Mr.  McCutcheon  says,  the  audience  With   what   simulated   indignation  does  he 

cheers  loudly,  because  the  speech  sounds  all  ask,  "Are  we  a  nation  of  slaves?"     And 

right;  yet  if  some  one  asks  them  the  next  how  defiantly  does  he  assert,   "  WeVe  got 

day  how  the  speaker  stands  on  the  liquor  to  stand  up  for  our  rights."    He  knows  thor- 

question  they  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  oughly   ever>^    trick    of   the   stump-speaker*s 

The  campaign  orator  is  an  expert  in  the  trade. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

\X/^RITING  in  La  Revue   (Paris),  the  great  geographical  unities  as  South  America, 

Abbe  Th.  Moreux,  director  of  the  Africa,   and  Australia,   with   the   island   of 

Bourges   Observatory,    remarks  that   for   a  Tasmania  as  an  extension,  but  is  found  in 

long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  earth  was  less    important    examples    like    Greenland, 

perfectly  round.  Exact  measurements  demon-  Hindustan,  Indo-China,  etc. 

strated  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  its  Geographers  have  long  been  impressed  by 

shape,  and  that  the  earth  was  really  what  is  one  thing:  The  antipodal  disposition  of  the 

known  to  scientists  as  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu-  oceans  and  the  continents.     Nineteen  times 

tion,  a  sphere  flattened  at  the  poles.    This  is  in  twenty  the  antipodes  of  the  land  fall  in 

what  we  were  all  taught  at  school.    But  sci-  the  ocean. 

cnce  proceeds  by  successive  approximations.  ^                 .    ..  «   .     i  • 

XT          11  •      u         J        J  ^L     ^C      •  ..    -.  11  ^"c  n^ay  not  attribute  this  to  a  greater  pre- 

Now  all  is  changed,  and  the  theorists  tell  us  ponderance  of  water,  for  the  actual  proportion 

that  our  flattened  sphere,  m  the  process  of  of  the  two  elements  is  only  as  two  and  a  half  to 

cooling,  had  a  tendency  to  approach  the  form  one.    Rather  must  we  see  here  a  characteristic 

of  a  tetrahedron,  more  or  less  regular,  a  sort  PT^perty  of  the  solid  part  of  the  gjobe.    .    . 

r  r_      £      J              .,                     **  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  correspond  to  the  vast 

ot  tour-taced  pyramid.  PacifTc   Ocean,  North   America   to  the   Indian 

If  we  glance  at  a  terrcstnal  globe  we  shall  Ocean,  and  Australia  to  the  Atlantic.    Now  this 

be  struck  with  the  peculiar  distribution  of  antipodal  property  of  the  continents  and  the  seas 

land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  '^  essentially  that  of  bodies  of  pyramidal  form; 

^  and  one  is  thus  led  to  admit  that  the  earth  in 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  a  girdle  of  land  solidifying  has  tended  to  take  the  form  of  a 

nearly   continuous    surrounds   our   globe,    even  roughly  regular  tetrahedron.    The  continents  are 

with  the  polar  circle ;  and  continents  occupy  the  situated  at  the  apices  of  the  tetrahedron ;   the 

major  portion  of  the  surface  comprised  between  ^^^s  are  its  faces, 

the  polar  circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.    From  .  -         i        m  •         i_       i_         i 

this  great  continental  mass  are  projected  in  the  After  describing  the  three  known  apices 

Southern  Hemisphere  three  vast  protuberances:  and  three  faces,  the  Abbe  observes  that  to. 

South    America,    Africa,    and    the    lands    of  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory  it  is  necessary 

Oceanica.  ^^  discover  the  fourth  apex  and  the  fourth 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  impressed  by  face.     When  Lowthian  Green  gave  his  in- 

the   grandeur   of   the   void    which   fills   the  genious  theory  to  the  scientific  world,  polar 

Antarctic,  or  austral,  zone.  explorations  had  not  afforded  it  any  corrobo- 

An  ocean  girdle,  analogous  to  the  continental  ^f^^^"'  ^"^  '^'Y^^,  widely  ruliculed,  but  since 

girdle  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  surrounds  then   geographical   knowledge   has  been  ex- 

the  South  Pole.     The  south  polar -land  barelv  tended,  the  hypothesis  has  been  maintained, 

extends  beyond  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  much  ^nj  now  most  geologists  accept  it. 

of  It  is  well  withm  the  circle.            ^  Geographers  have  long  been  divided  into 

The  Abbe  points  out,  in  continuance  of  two  camps,  one  holding  that  the  north  pole 

the  analogy  with  the  other  half  of  the  globe,  was  occupied  by  a  very  deep  sea ;  the  other, 

that  all  the  continents  have  the  form  of  a  that  an  ocean  of  comparatively  little  depth 

triangle,  with  the  apex  toward  the  south,  would  be  found  there,  dotted  with  islands  or 

while  the  seas  have  the  same  ihspt^  but  with  containing  land  more  or  less  extensive.    This 

the  point  toward  the  north.    Moreover,  this  question  will  doubtless  be  soon  decided. 

triangular  disposition  is  not  peculiar  to  such  Continuing,  the  Abbe  asserts  that  it  Is  rea- 
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sonable  to  assume  that  the  land  of  the  Ant-  intense  volcanic  phenomena.  A  girdle  of 
arctic  Circle  forms  a  vast  continent, — the  fire  appears  to  envelop  the  Antarctic  con- 
continent  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tinent,  still  further  confirming  the  tetrahe- 
tetrahedral  theory.  This  continent  is  itself  dral  theory  of  the  earth's  shape,  volcanoes 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  iceberg  of  salt  always  appearing  on  the  principal  lines  of 
ice  having  a  vertical  face  toward  the  sea,  fracture  on  the  globe.  In  brief,  all  discov- 
fifty  or  sixty  meters  in  height.  This  explains  eries  hitherto  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
the  difficulties  attending  Antarctic  explora-  Antarctic  continent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tion.  By  a  singular  contrast,  too,  this  re-  that  new  expeditions  will  ere  long  supply 
gion  contains  the  greatest  glaciers  in  the  the  much-desired  confirmation  of  the  the- 
world  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  theater  of  ory. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  ALPINE  TUNNEL. 

'  I  ^HE  recent  visit  of  the  United  States  fleet  preaches  on  one-in-fifty  grades  was  adopted,  to 

-■'       to  New  Zealand,  and  the  cordial  wel-  ^}^^  ^^*«"t   that  the    Midland   Company,   when 

^        \^'  u  '^      ^  '     Ji      J           jjj-..  lormed,   was  bound  to  those   conditions.      1  he 

come  which  it  received,  lend  an  added  inter-  ^^option  of  the  grade  mentioned  necessitated  the 

est   to   the   account,   given   in   The    tVeekly  hne  being  constructed  high  up  on  the  sides  of 

Press,  of  the  commencement  of  the  boring  of  the  mountains.    .    .    .    Fears  for  the  stability 

the  Arthur's  Pass  tunnel,  which,  when  com-  o^j^^  ^\"e  '^  such  a  position  from  shingle  slides 

1   •   J         Ml          1     ne.\                          •         •  and  avalanches  induced  the  company  to  consider 

pleted,   will   rank   fifth   among  engineering  ^^i^^^  schemes. 

feats  of  that  nature.  *-«,         n            r    l                             j    l 

Of  the  New  Zealand  group  the  two  large  ^^  .*=*'"''P^  °^  .*»"=  <i°'"P^y  caused  the 
islands  are  North  Island  and  South  Island,  suspension  of  operations  for  some  time  Sub- 
the  latter  being  sometimes  called  Middle  Is-  ^cquently,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  con- 
land,  and  the  small  and  unimportant  Stewart  struct.on  of  any  part  of  the  line  on  the  dan- 
Island  being  called  also  South  Island.   South  f™"*  ^'^}^i'^'  '»  "'^  <*«="^^^  *°  P'^-"  *«= 

(or  Middle)  Island  has  an  area  of  about  58,-  ^P^'  ^V?  •     i-  ITI           t  "^t 

1^^                 M       -..1       ^u  X.  '        k     4.  \.r^  come.    It  is  slightly  longer  than  that  recom- 

5CX)  square  miles,  its  length  being  about  5CX)  a  a   \s     t\\     D              '           *                 A 

miles,   and    its   greatest   breadth  about   2CX)  t  ^4  K     M     V*     *]  P    R      ' 

miles.    The  Alpine  mountain  range  descends  .        .  ^^        .    ^      r^^    \^    t.  */   i.       '     i 

1         ^1            /              ^        J  •..   •„  ..k-     «k  American  engineer.     1  he  length  of  the  actual 

along  the  western  coast,  and  it  is  through  ^         i      mi  if   /!           i                            i 

this  that  the  tunnel  is  to  be  driven.    The  tun-  tunnel  ^.11  be  five  and  one-quarter  miles,  or 

nel  will  form  the  connecting  link  between  ""'"^  *'  approaches  about  eight  miles  in  all. 

the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  is  part  of  a  rail-  ^°  i.?f*  approx|mately  $3,000,000. 

way  system  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  J^""  A't^'lt  J^^^  tunnel  will,  as  stated 

first  projected  fifty  years  aeo  *'^^^'  ^  *^  """  l<'"g«»t  ">  "^^  world,  those 

Ak^,.»  .0^^  «.;-  ,.«..,^  .f,;!,,  »«  ♦!,-  j:<,/..^.r  that  exceed  it  being  the  Simplon  (twelve  and 
About  loDO,  live  years  prior  to  the  niscov-  ,,,  -t  \  o  r~i  i.  //•  jl 
eries  of  gold,  which  drew  an  enterprising  one-half  miles),  St.  Gotfiard  (nine  and  three- 
population  to  the  west  coast,  the  colonists  of  Quarter  miles) ,  Mont  Cenis  (seven  and  one- 
Nelson  discussed  the  desirability  of  penetrat-  *>*."  f"^^'  ^rlberg  .(six  and  one-quarter 
ing  the  country  by  means  of  a  railway.  In  '"'•^):  .p.«  ^^^'^'^  '"  «''"'^^  the- tunnel  is 
1873  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  Mid-  *°  ^  >'"''*  '«  *  ""^'''''^  ^5"'^  '■'=^"^'^;  *"*J 
land  line,-Nelson,  West  Coast,  Canterbury,  ^•»<^  contractors  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
-became,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  great  pub-  ^°'^  m  such  a  way  as  to  cau^  no  damage  to 
lie  works  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  *»^«=  forest  scenery,  nor  to  disfigure  the  land- 
three  years  earlier  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  After  ^P*^' .  ^^T"i!^' J*"**  "^f  ^u^u'fl 
«,««.,  .:^.v^:...,j^^  ♦k^  Kr,-.  k«„.v«  k«o«  e„o  throughout,  is  to  be  nftccn  and  one-half  feet 
many  vicissitudes, — the  line  having  been  sue-  i.i^jr*            e          .,     ^^i        .11      1 

cessively  recognized  and  discarded  by  the  co-  ^'^}L^^  f°"«'«:"  ^^  «"«l«=f  '^'^^  l^*:'- 

lonial   Legislature,-the   road    was    finally  ,T^%""rT  ^"""'"S  7    ■  K  j    ^'"^ 
taken  over  by  the  government,  which  decided  °^^\^^^  "?**  '"  the  rock  furnished  a  no- 
lo adopt  the  Waimakariri-Teremakau  route,  ^^^e  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
and  this  brought  up  the  question  of  crossing  "The  best  laid  sch«nes  o'  mice  and  men 
the  Southern  Alps.  _      Gang  aft  a-gley. 

T^hc  frcdlv  Press  savs  * 

Surveys  were  made  and  completed  in  1884, 2i"d  ^                  ^ 

a   scheme  entailing  a  summit  tunnel  with   ap-  To  fittingly  celebrate  an  event  fraught  with  so 
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many  potentialities  for  both  districts  the  public  ers,   Mr.    H.   Quane,   reminded   his  hearers 

bodies  in  Canterbury  and  on  the  west  coast  had  ^hat  as  62,000  tons  of  coal  and  28,000,000 

united  and  had  drawn  up  a  programme  for  a  ii  -  \   l    ^     l  ^'    \^      i    j  u                 L.  j 

ceremony  that  would  have  done  justice  to  such  a  superficial  feet  ot  timber  had  been  exported 

memorable  occasion.     Fate,  in   the  form  of  a  last    year    from   Greymouth    (on    the    west 

heavy  downpour  of  rain,  intervened  and, by  flood-  coast)  to  Lyttelton   (on  the  east  coast),  the 

ing  the  Waimakariri,  prevented  the  Canterbury  giving  in  cost  in  favor  of  the  railway  as  com- 

contmgent   from   effecting  a  junction  with   the  j        '^i     ^i                     ^             u    u       u     -. 

representatives  of  the  west  coast.  P^red   with   the  sea  route   would  be  about 

£32,000  ($160,000).    Another  speaker,  Mr. 

The  best  w^as  made  of  matters.     At  the  A.  G.  Rowland,  representative  of  the  Indus- 

Otira  end  of  the  projected  tunnel  the  Pre-  trial   Association   and    vice-president  of   the 

mier.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  fired  the  first  blast  original  railway  league,  drew  attention  to  the 

and  addressed  "  the  gum-booted,  oilskin-clad,  fact  that  at  Point  Elizabeth  there  was  one 

and     umbrella-protected     crowd     that     had  of  the   best  harbors   in   the  country.     The 

splashed   its  way"    to  the   tunnel's  mouth,  largest  ships  in  the  world  could  there  find 

"  over  the  rockiest  and  rou^est  thorough-  good  anchorage  and  could  coal  at  a  cost  of  8 

fare  that  was  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of  shillings  a  ton  on  board.    By  making  Point 

road."     Meanwhile  the  Canterbury  contin-  Elizabeth  the  port  of  call  and  departure,  the 

gent,    finding    that    the    Waimakariri    and  West  Coast  Railway  would  be  made  a  direct 

Bealey  rivers  were  impassable,  decided  to  hold  line  to  Australia,  England,  and  the  rest  of  the 

a  celebration  where  they  were  and  chartered  world,  and  a  saving  of  two  days'  time  would 

a  room  for  the  purpose.    One  of  the  speak-  be  effected. 


THE  MOSLEM  WOMAN  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

**  1^^  AN  is  superior  to  woman     ...  is  strong  and  well  favored,  and  immediately 

because  Allah  has  given  him  pre-  calculates  what  dowry  she  can  bring.     Here 

eminence  over  her."    Thus  reads  the  Koran,  is  an  example  of  the  perversion  of  the  law. 

and   as   this  principle  thoroughly   coincides  The  Koran  says:  "Give  the  dowry  to  the 

with  the  Mussulman's  own  idea,  he  adheres  women  themselves  "  as  an  offering  of  wcl- 

to  It  closely,  and  never  for  a  moment  allows  come,  of  joy.     Custom,  masculine  custom, 

the  women  of  his  household  to  forget  it.  Did  says:  "  Give  the  dowry  to  their  fathers,"  thus 

he  follow  as  faithfully  all  Koranic  law  with  making  the  transaction  a  purely  business  one. 

reference  to  women  their  lot  would  not  be  The  child  is  practically  sold  for  the  highest 

so  hopeless  as  it  is  now.    But,  unfortunately,  price,  and  can  be  forced  to  marry  by  "  djebr" 

whenever  a  precept  confronts  him  that  can  or  "  matrimonial  constraint." 

be  turned  to  his  advantage  he  docs  not  hesi-       ^  ^    .  ,      ,  ,,  ,     „r.^        ^, 

^  ^    ^      1  .  ^u  T  • : 4.-.^«-u,       Yet  she  can  also  be  consulted.     Witness  the 

tate  to  change  it ;  so  that  m  many  instances  canning  of  tjie  Mussulman.  The  young  girl,  con- 

the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Koran  dificrs  suited,  is  not  allowed  to  reply.    She  either  smiles 

widely  from   that  established  by  custom  or  or  weeps.     If  she  smiles,  it  is  because  she  is 

common  usage.     In  an  interesting  article  in  ^^PPy  >"  thinking  of  her  coming  position    and 

T      T%  luf    t:^    ^'        2  r\     u^       J'..  ^-^  consequently  consents  to   her  marriage;   if  she 

La  Revue,  M.  Ferdinand  Duchene  discusses  ^^^p^^  j^  jg  because,  while  she  still  consents  to 

the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  upon  the  the  marriage,  she  is  saddened  at  the  thought  of 

social  status  and  domestic  life  of  woman.    He  leaving  her  paternal  home.    .    .    .    If  by  some 

vividly  describes  the  misforturies  and  hard-  <:han«  she  dares  refuse,  then  the  djehr  is  ap- 

x_*        e   X  '  '       1         -.u    1  ir  u  phed  in  all  its  force,  cudgel  included, 

ships  of  the  sex  arising  from  the  lax  or  selnsn 

misinterpretation  of  the  creed  to  suit  mas-        In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  divorced  woman, 

culine  purposes.  although  it  is  necessary  to  have  her  consent, 

From  the  time  a  daughter  enters  his  house-  custom  has  overruled  the  law,  and  a  woman 

hold,  much  aggrieved,  and  under  no  pains  to  of  perhaps   thirty-five   can   be   sold   by   her 

hide  his  disappointment,  the  Mussulman  pays  father,  brothers,  or  even  her  children, 
no  attention  to  her,  says  M.  Duchene,  but        Polygamy  is  extensively  practiced  among^ 

leaves  her  to  the  mercies  of  her  brothers.  the  Mohammedans,  for  does  not  the  Koran 

They,  true  sons  of  their  father,  convince  say:  "You  cannot  experience  an  equal  love 

her  of  their  superiority,  with  many  cuflFs.  for  all  your  wives,  but  you  must  not  be  par- 

When  she  reaches  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  tial.     .     .     .     Divide    your    time     equally 

years  her  father  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  she  among  them."     His  wives  must  needs  "  take 
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care  of  his  household,  bear  him  children,"  and  A  Moorish  widow  is  part  of  the  property 

for  the  rest  must  remain  in  cloister,  or,  if  seen  left  by  her  husband  to  his  heirs.     If  they  do 

in  public,  they  must  be  closely  veiled.  not  wish  her  she  is  thrust  out  of  doors  and 

Mohammedans  believe  they  have  power  of  life  Y^^  ^^  Y^4^^  *^^"^  ^°"?^  ^^  'V'^f/'  ^"jj^  ^^ 

and  death  over  their  wives.    Many  and  horrible  last  she  is  driven  to  work  in  the  fields.  When, 

are  the  crimes  committed  by  them  at  the  slight-  at  the  end,  she  lies  dovm  to  die,  she  has  no 

est  provocation     One  man,  when  arraigned  be-  hope  of  eternity  to  cheer  her  last  hours,  for 

fore  the  tribunal  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  ex-    „,^«,^„  k«.,«  «^\.«,.i^  „^^ j;««  *.^  "  ^  ««. »> 

claimed:  "Once  let  it  be  known  that  an  Arab  women  have  no  souls  according  to     custom. 

has  not  the  right  to  kill  his  wife,  and  the  natives  A  here  would  be  nothing  for  women  to  do  m 

will  not  want  to  marry ! "     This  barbarism  is  heaven,    for    are    not    the    beautiful    houris 

contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  which  waiting    to    receive    and    serve    the    elect? 

advocates  kind  treatment.     Let  a  husband  wish  <<  c,,«k     •«     *.u             j*^*           r    ^u       ti>t    i 

to  rid  himself  of  his  wife  by  divorce,  all  the  rea-  ^^"^^    \,  ™.  condition    of    the    Moslem 

son  he  has   to  give  is:   "Such   is  my  wish."  woman,  this  being,  placed  m  the  second  rank 

Whereas  the  woman  must  furnish  proofs  and  by  the  will  of  Allah,  and  reduced  to  slavery 

witnesses  in  order  to  have  any  attention  paid  by  the  will  of  man." 

to  her  plea.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  these,  aju          un         l^^^i.               j-*       ^ 

as  no  one  whose  word  would  have  weight  could  And  how  sh^l  we  better  these  conditions  ? 

be  induced  to  testify  for  a  woman.*  The  Moorish  concludes  M.  Duchene.    Assuredly,  to  intro- 

woman  has  not  even  the  right  to  seek  a  divorce  ducc  Christianity  would  be  too  sudden  and 

for  any  reason  whatever     •    •    •    H  her  hus-  radical  a  change  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 

band  renders  her  life  unbearable  she  can  take  rj^x           .         ^     v           .     •     ^         j    i  •    j 

refuge  with  her  father.    This  is  called  "putting  \^^\  since  the  Koran  is  just,  and  kinder 

herself  in  insurrection."    Then  her  husband  is  than     custom,    why  not  force  the  people  to 

obliged  to  divorce  her;  but,  vindictive  and  astute,  adhere  strictly  to  its  teachings?    Then,  step 

he  "  puts  a  price  upon  her  head."    Before  marry-  ^y  step,  introduce  ameliorating  influences  un- 

ing  again  she  must  pay  him  a  prohibitive  sum.  Jy                    ^*  i    ^          ^  ^      /     •  •!• 

This  forces  her  into  celibacy,  which  is  a  humilia-  ^"  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  civilization  is 

tion  in  Islam.  reached. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  PERSIAN  REVOLUTION. 

D  ECENT  events  in  Persia  render  particu-  hind  them,  low  enough  to  be  invisible  from  with- 

^^      larly  interesting  an  article  on  the  above  ^".^  ^ire  concealed  the  houses,— these  also  doubly 

^     •     u     T\yr       1-     Ti/f     1       •*.  u   •      T      n  veiled  by  their  walls  and  their  gardens.    And  in 

topic  by  Maryhe  Markovitch  m  La  Revue  ^^^  ,^^33^^  ^f  ^h^   mysterious  "henderouns" 

(Pans).      Although    written    some   months  are  bom,  live,  and  die  those  whom  the  Arabic 

ago,  as  an  editorial  note  informs  us,  the  facts  language  designates  "  the  hidden  ones,"  and  of 

it  presents  remain  unassailed.     They  demon-  whom,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  tomb,  no 

^  V.       *     .    T)      •        ru      ^'                    ^4,  t^  man,  other  than  their  master,  has  ever  beheld 

strate  that   Persian  liberalism  was  not  fac-  ^^itii  mortal  beauty. 

titious.  Free  thought  and  democratic  aspi- 
rations have  taken  root  too  deeply  ever  to  As  showing  how  rigid  is  this  seclusion  of 
admit  of  the  retrogression  of  Persia  toward  women  in  the  land  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," 
the  old  tyrannical  absolutism.  Mme.  Markovitch  cites  an  observation  once 
This  writer,  by  way  of  introduction,  gives  made  to  her  by  a  high  functionary  in  the  serv- 
some  interesting  details  concerning  the  life  of  ice  of  the  Shah,  but  of  European  origin : 
the  Persian  woman.  The  traveler  proceed-  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  if,  on  returning  to 
ing  to  Persia  by  the  Mediterranean  route  Europe,  you  should  hear  any  man, — no  mat- 
gains  a  strange  and  significant  experience :  he  tcr  what  his  nationality,  his  rank,  or  his 
finds  that  the  nearer  he  approaches  his  desti-  length  of  sojourn  in  this  country, — assert  that 
nation  the  more  obscured  do  the  features  of  he  has  met,  socially  and  unveiled,  a  Persian 
womankind  become.  In  Constantinople  one  woman,  you  may  tell  him  that  he  lies."  This 
may  see  Turkish  belles  coming  and  going,  on  functionary  was  himself  the  dearest  friend  of 
foot,  in  boat,  or  en  voiture,  escorted  or  alone,  a  Persian  minister  who  was  the  husband  of  a 
and  veiled  just  suflScieritly  to  enhance  their  single  .wife.  Nearly  every  day  he  repaired  to 
disclosed  beauties.  But  when  one  sets  foot  the  house  of  his  friend  to  converse  with  him, 
in  Persia  one  enters  the  most  jealously  while  his  wife  was  received  in  the  hender- 
guarded  sanctuary  of  Islam.  ouns,   or   women's    apartments,    where    she 

Here  all  is  grave  of  aspect,  secret,  premedi-  P^^  many  an  hour  with  the  wife  of  the 

tated.     High  walls  of  dried  mud  or  of  brick  niinistcr  and  her  young  children.    After  seven 

prolong  indefinitely  their  monotonous  line.    Be-  years  of  such  close  friendship,  when  the  Eu- 
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ropean  quitted  Teheran,  he  did  not  know  his  provided  their   daughters  eonsent    to    retain 

friend's  wife.     He  had  heard  her  voice ;  he  the  veil, 

had  seen  her  silhouette  draped  in  the  eternal  Mme.    Markovitch   cites    the   remarkable 

veil ;  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  know  case  of  one  who  discarded  the  veil. 

her  in  pubHc.  n           i       .       /.    .         .      , 

The    Persian    henderoun    must    not    be  ,,  "u^:;"?,  ^LlZJ.ll^'U  '^^  '^'"'^^'  "l^'^  ^'' 

,.,         ,         t     'T'     !_•  i_  t-               T^  •    ^        ^i_   ^  mother,  as  a  rLuropean  woman,  canimg  her  own 

likened  to  the  1  urkish  harem.    It  is  true  that  livelihood,  and  she  worthily  represents  the  most 

both  represent  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  touching  personification  of  femininism  in  Per- 

by  the  wife  and  her  servants,  but  the  idea  of  ^'a-     ^om  at  Teheran  about  1886,  educated  at 

a  plurality  of  wives,  which  attaches  to  the  H^HA^y.^^f  A^^'^'^'u^^^^  Koutchoulou  r  the 
,*^  1"^  I  -Lo-Lj'  httie  Monsteur  )  spoke  English,  and  plaved  the 
harem,  has  no  place  m  the  Persian  henderoun.  pi^no  and  violin.  Prettv,  of  that  blond  be'auty  so 
A  Persian  never  introduces  more  than  one  rare  in  Persia,  she  walked  abroad  unveiled,  pro- 
legitimate  wife  in  his  henderoun;  and  in  testing  by  her  attitude  and  example  against 
cases  where  polygamy  is  practiced  it  is  neces-  Oriental  prejudice.  Invited  to  social  reunions,- 
^1  ^  ^^  Lj'  •  ,  ^  even  where  there  were  no  other  women  present, 
sary  to  have  as  many  henderouns  as  wives.  _,he  took  her  place  as  a  European,  and  neithe; 
According  to  Mme.  Markovitch,  however,  word  nor  gesture  ever  caused  her  the  slightest 
polygamy,  even  among  the  rich,  has  died  out ;  annoyance.    She  died  of  an  affection  of  the  chest. 

and,  the  wife  being  both  intelligent  and  good,  ^"^  59"^«  suppose  this  was  aggravated  by  her 

..            xu^          •-•             ku  X. J  brooding  over  the  social  inferiontv  accorded  to 

It  is  easy  for  her  to  mamtain  over  her  husband  ^er  sex.^  The  large  and  respectful'  crowd  which 

a  sovereignty  at  once  unique  and  incontest-  followed  her  remains  to  the  grave  testified  to 

able.  the  public  sympathy  for  the  new  ideas  of  which 

By  a  just  return,  the  woman,  exalted  in  ^^«  >'oung  girl  had  been  the  exponent, 

her  own  eyes  by  the  esteem  of  the  man,  has  The  influence  of  Agha  Koutchoulou  on  the 

sought  to  comprehend  her  master  better  and  women  of  Teheran  seems  to  have  been  re- 

to  become  more  nearly  his  friend ;  to  second  markable.    It  appeared  that  their  lips  as  well 

him  with  all  her  heart  and  with  all  the  force  as  their  souls  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 

of  her  persuasion.  words  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternit}'/'  and  all 

In    the    present    movement    among    the  ^he  generous  ideas  that  they  convey, 
women  of  Persian  Islam,  education  has  but 

a  small   part.     Though  intelligent,   Persian  They  became  interested  in  reform ;  they  spoke 

women   are   with    few  exceptions   ignorant.  '^^"^   '^  ^"^^"K  /^l"''^*^^'iu  ^-^^^r  hf^^  ^^u"?" 

T>     J-              '^'            -,1         i-^^i         -ti ^^'  selves  au   eourant  through  their  fathers,  their 

Readmg,  ^yrltlng,  with  a  little  arithmetic,  brothers,  or  their  husbands ;  they  read  the  news- 
and  the  recitation  of  the  prayers, — these  con-  papers ;  some  even  sent  articles  which  were  ac- 
stitute  the  basis  of  her  instruction.  From  cepted  and  printed;  they  encouraged  the  men 
the  moment  that  the  young  Persienne  is  old  ^y  «^^^y  P^^^^^^^^  '"^a"«- 
enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  "  caches,"  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
she  usually  finds  no  other  employment  than  ^y^^  Parliament  proposed  the  establishment  of 
that  of  assisting  her  mother  m  the  care  of  the  ^  national  bank  as  being  indispensable  to  the 
younger  children.  Considered  as  a  merely  security  of  Persia,  the  women  offered  all  their 
frivolous  being,  the  Persian  wonian,  even  jg^.^i^  j^  ^^der  to  take  part  in  the  provision 
when  niarried,  was  for  a  long  time  kept  aloof  ^f  ^  national  treasury;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
fronri  affairs  of  the  day.  How  is  it,  then,  that  ^h^  Turco-Persian  frontier  incident  they  de- 
she  IS  suddenly  found  capab  e  of  understand-  ^.j^red  that  they  would  mount  horse  if  the 
ing  a  liberal  movement,  and  applauding  and  integrity  of  Persian  territory  were  threat- 
seconding  It?    It  is  because  the  desire  to  mm-  p^^j 

^le  in  the  national  life  has- for  several  years  xhe  forward  movement  is  not  confined  to 

past  taken  possession  of  her.     More  frequent  ^^e  women  of  the  capital.    Those  of  the  prov- 

contact  with  the  West,  the  return  of  young  i^^^  ^^^  ^q^j^„y  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^j,  ^„j  p^,.^j^^, 

men   from   European   universities,  more  nu-  ji^e.^y      One  thing  seems  certain:  although 

merous   and    better   organized   schools,— all  ^^c  veil  in^heir  eyes  has  not  the  svmbol- 

these  things  have  excited   her  interest  and  j^^  ^f  ^j^^^^  ^^j^j,  j^  bears  in  ours,  never- 

aroused  her  curiosity.     Feeling  their  own  ig-  ^^eless  it  already  appears  to  weigh  somewhat 

norance,  many  women  have  asked  for  their  heavily 
daughters  the  right  to  attend  the  course  of 

the  American  school,  or  of  that  founded  by  It   is   a   touching  picture  this,— of  a  veiled 

Richard    Khan   and   known   as   the    French  woman  demanding  admission  to  a  new  life  from 

,      I       ^T^,            .     .         r  ^u     T>      •  which  she  would  perhaps  draw  hack  did  she  but 

school.      Ihe  majority  of  the  Persian  men  ,,„^^.  ^.^^^^  „^^  ^,„ti^^  -^  ^^^^,jj  ^^j  ^^  her*  old 

have  acceded  to  the  request  of  their  wives,  ones. 
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A  FRENCH  CHOICE  OF  AMERICAN  STOCKS. 

QOME  investors  benefited  by  last  month's  i8  points, — that  is  to  say,  in  prosperous  times 

discussion  of  the  English  investor's  pru-  when  investments  in  general  were  paying  4 

dence  in  distributing  his  money  through  dif-  per  cent,  or  less,  these  stocks  followed  the 

ferent  localities.     This  month  some  period-  general  trend, 

ical  literature  is  at  hand  suggestive  of  other  «,„.^  ..^^.r^,,  ^,,,<  r,«T..,^,, 

u    .  .            ^1           J       ,    ^^           if       J  »»        1-          •-.  WHAT   ATTRACTS   THE    FRENCH. 

thmgs   they   do   better   abroad      when    it 

comes  to  taking  care  of  money.  The  attraction  to  the  French  mind  is  prob- 

Americans  who  start  out  to  inve^  often  ably  found  in  the  feature  of  stability  of  in- 
slide  into  more  or  less  of  a  speculation.  They  come.  The  Atchison  showed  a  balance  for 
forget  their  original  object, — to  obtain  the  dividends  in  1907  of  nearly  $2 1  ,ooo,cxx),  of 
greatest  income  consistent  with  safety, — in  which  only  about  $5,7CX),ooo  was  required 
the  fascination  of  somebody's  opinion  that  for  dividends  on  all  the  preferred  stock.  Sim- 
such  and  such  a  stock  is  likely  to  "  appreciate  ilarly  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  nearly 
in  value."  They  forsake  probabilities  for  $i7,500,ocx),  needed  only  $2,4CX),ooo  for  pre- 
possibilitics.  ferred  dividends.     And  the  Union  Pacific's 

A  large  section  of  the  French  nation  do  balance  of  over  $36,cxx),ooo  was  more  than 

not  make  this  mistake.     They  are  straight  nine  times  enough  to  pay  its  preferred  divi- 

investors    for   income,    and   very    successful  dend  of  less  than  $4,ocx),cxx).    Finally,  these 

ones,  as  history  bears  witness.    Their  method  railroads  had  enough  left  over  to  pay  large 

of  reasoning  is  reflected  in   the  attitude  of  dividends  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  common 

UEconomiste  Franqais,  the  financial  weekly  stock,  besides  many  millions  for  permanent 

whose  editor,  Paul  Leroy-BeauHeu,  is  con-  improvements. 

sidered  the  most  eminent  political  economist  To  the  foreigner  out  for  income,  such  big 

in  France  to-day.  balances  are  highly  impressive.     He  is  will- 

This  journal  has  been  calling  particular  ing  to  let  others  speculate,  viatht  common 

attention  for  five  or  six  months,  in  its  regu-  stock,  on  how  much  will  remain  next  year 

lar   weekly    department  on   American    rail-  after  the  preferred   dividend  is  paid.     For 

roads,  to  a  certain  class  of  stocks.     In  a  re-  himself,  he  prefers  the  greater  certainty, 

cent  number  it  points  out  that  the  preferred  Thus  large  amounts  of  American  railroad 

stocks  of  the  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  and  preferred  stocks  are  held  abroad.    Thousands 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  are  much  more  of  English  investors  are  said  to  hold  odd  lots 

remunerative   than   the  bonds  of  the  same  of  Canadian  Pacific  preferred,  which  is  lim- 

companies,    although    approaching    them    in  ited  to  4  per  cent. 

safety.     It  concludes:  "  It  seems  to  us  that  The  remarks  of  UEconomiste  might  have 

these  three  issues,  especially  the  first,  ought  been  continued  in  some  measure  to  apply  to 

to  attract  many  purchasers."  other  issues, — Reading  2d  preferred,  St.  Paul 

Now  all  these  stocks  are  "  limited."    The  preferred,  Norfolk  &  Wcst-ern  preferred,  and 

holder  of  a  share  of  Atchison  preferred  re-  Southern  Pacific  preferred, 

ceives  dividend  checks  from  the  company  at  ,^,^^  »^,„,,„«,^,„^,-,  ^, ,.,,«„«« 

^i^frf.^                                        1  GOOD  INVESTMENT  QUALITIES. 

the  rate  of  $5.00  per  year,  and   no  more. 

With  the  other  two  the  rate  is  $4.00.    These  Such  stocks  pay  the  owner  from  4^4  to  6 

rates  may  not  be  increased,  no  matter  how  per  cent.     Their  low  denomination   ($100) 

prosperous  the  companies  become.     At  93,  gives  the  average  investor  a  chance  to  dis- 

thc  Atchison  yields  the  purchaser  more  than  tribute  his  money  over  several  sections  of  the 

5  per  cent. ;  the  other  two,  at  about  83,  some-  country  on  the  plan  of  the  professional  in- 

thing  under  5  per  cent.  vestors, — insurance  companies,  trust  compa- 

.  Here   is   certainly   a   lack   of  speculative  nies,  savings  banks,  and  the  like, 

value.     Atchison  has  never  sold  more  than  Although  not  "  active "  in  a  speculative 

15  points  higher  than  its  present  price,  Balti-  sense,  all  are  quoted  every  business  day  on 

more  &  Ohio  17  points,  and  Union  Pacific  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    Thus  the 
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investor  holding  a  share  apiece  in  six  of  these  hundred    dollars ;    and    ready    convertibility 

issues  and  suddenly  needing  $75  or  $100  in  into  cash  with  small  fluctuations  in  price; 

cash,  can  tell,  simply  by  looking  at  the  paper,  such  are  the  features  of  the  stocks  which 

which  stock  can  be  sold  to  best  advantage  L' Economiste  believes   attractive   to  seekers 

that  day.  for  income. 

High  yield;  a  good  grade  of  safety;  small  Such   quiet,   sober   habits   of  the   foreign 

"  pieces  "  ($100  par,  selling  at  $80  or  more)  mind  furnish  the  most  admirable  lesson  to 

allowing  the  wide  distribution  of  even  a  few  American  investors. 


INDUSTRIAL  BONDS,— THE  CONSENSUS  OF  OPINION. 

(^FTENER  and  oftener  of  late  years,  with  class  of  bonds  should  not  be  considered  by 

the  rising  wave  of  new  industrial  in-  women,  or  for  trust  funds  and  business  sur- 

corporation  and  capitalization,  questions  like  plus/'     Mr.  Evans  supports  his  opinion  by 

this  have  been  coming  up  before  bankers  and  considerations  which  will  be  reviewed  farther 

financial  advisers :  on  in  these  Columns. 

**  My  friend,  a  director  of  the  company  A  line  of  argument  which  he  did  not  take 

that    manufactures    such-and-such,     recom-  up  makes  his  case  appear  even  stronger, — 

mends  their  new  bond  issue  to  me  as  a  splen-  namely,  that  the  laws  of  the  most  careful 

did   investment.      He  says  the  company  is  states  practically  forbid  public  and  private 

earning  more  than  twice  the  interest  on  these  trustees  to  put  the  money  they  control  into 

bonds.     They  pay  6   per  cent.      Mightn't  industrial  bonds;  but  that  railroad  bonds  are 

these  make  a  good  investment  for  me?  "  largely  admitted,  and  in  some  cases,  those  of 

**  They  might,"  is  the  answer  of  experi-  street  railways,  etc.;  and  that  the  discrimina- 

ence.    "If  you  trust  your  friend's  judgment  tion  is  a  scientific  one,  apart  from  personal 

as  fully  as  you  do  his  honesty,  you  might  put  and  local  prejudices. 

part  of  your  money  into  these  bonds  for  high  One  finds  that  sixteen  of  the  States  in  the 

yield  with  the  accompanying  risk.     If  the  Union  have  passed  laws  of  real  significance, 

bonds  are  recommended  by  bankers  in  whom  regulating  the  investment  of  "  other  people's 

you  have  equal  faith,  and  who  have  for  many  money  "  held  in  trust  by  savings  banks,  trust 

years  been  specialists  in   '  industrials,'  then  companies,   individual   trustees,    etc.      Some 

you  have  something  sound  to  go  on.     Tell  other  States  have  laws,  but  they  are  so  indefi- 

them  whether  you  are  dependent  upon  your  nite  or  so  partial  as  to  be  of  little  help  to  the 

income  from  investment."  investor.     The  remaining  States  leave  it  to 

Many  investors,   especially  business  men,  the  individual  judgment  of  the  trustees  and 

dispute  this  attitude.    It  is  only  natural  that  bank  officers. 

a  man  who  has  made  his  living  out  of  a  cer-  No  less  than  ten  of  the  sixteen  most  care- 
tain  industry  should  lean  toward  buying  the  ful  States  admit  railroad  bonds;  five,  those  of 
bonds  of  some  other  enterprise  of  the  same  street  railways ;  whereas  industrial  bonds  arc 
kind.    He  can  understand  what  the  bond  cir-  allowed  in  only  three. 

cular  is  driving  at.     He  knows  the  trade,  its  Moreover,  in  each  of  these  three  States 

technical    terms    and    its    possibilities.      He  the    admission    of   certain    industrial    bonds 

knows  nothing  about  the  railroad  or  street  seems  due  to  such  special  reasons  as  the  fos- 

railway  business.     He  stands  up  for  the  "  in-  tering  of  home  industries, — not  to  the  desire 

dustrial  "  bond.  to  round  out  a  scientific  investment  plan. 

Now  when  the  industrijd  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment, it  is  as  the  result  of  just  such  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  on  the  buyer's  part.  Thus  Michigan  confines  itself  to  bonds  ot 
"  Its  purchase  requires  care  and  investigation  steamship  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes  un- 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  bond,"  writes  der  certain  conditions;  Maine,  to  bonds  of 
Lyman  Spitzer,  a  banker  of  special  experi-  companies  actually  incorporated  in  the  State, 
once.  and  actually  conducting  their  business  in  the 

State,  and  "  earning  and  paying  a  regular 

NOT  FOR  WOMEN.  dividend  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  a  year  " ; 

Turning  to  an  article  by  David  Graham  New  Hampshire,  likewise,  to  bonds  of  com- 

Evans  in  Success,  the  reader  is  told  that  "  this  panies  incorporated  in  the  State,  located  and 
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A  FRENCH  CHOICE  OF  AMERICAN  STOCl 

QOME  investors  benefited  by  last  month's  i8  points, — that  is  to  say,  in 

discussion  of  the  English  investor's  pru-  when  investments  in  genera! 

dence  in  distributing  his  money  through  dif-  per  cent,  or  less,  these  stoc 

ferent  localities.     This  month  some  period-  general  trend, 

ical  literature  is  at  hand  suggestive  of  other  „„..^  .,.^«.^^o  ^,,,, 

"  ^U'            -uU         J       L  ^-.           iT       J  »»        u          •-.  WHAT   ATTRACTS   THE 

thmgs   they   do   better   abroad      when    it 

comes  to  taking  care  of  money.  The  attraction  to  the  Fren 

Americans  who  start  out  to  inve^  often  ably  found  in  the  feature  o 

slide  into  more  or  less  of  a  speculation.  They  come.     The  Atcliison  showc 

forget  their  original  object, — to  obtain   the  dividends  in  1907  of  nearly 

greatest  income  consistent   with   safet>', — in  which  only  about  :;fi5, 700,0c 

the   fascination   of  somebody's  opinion   that  for  dividends  on  all  the  prefe 

such  and  such  a  stock  is  likely  to  **  appreciate  ilarly   the   Baltimore  &    Oh 

in  value."     They   forsake  probabilities   for  $17,500,000,  needed  only  $2, 

possibilities.  ferred  dividends.     And  the 

A  large  section  of  the  French  nation  do  balance  of  over  $36,000,000 

not  make  this  mistake.     They  are  straight  nine  times  enough  to  pay  itj 

investors    for    income,    and   very    successful  dend  of  less  than  $4,000,000 

ones,  as  history  bears  witness.    Their  method  railroads  had  enough  left  oy 

of  reasoning  is  reflected  in   the  attitude  of  dividends  on  hundreds  of  mil 

UEconomiste  Franqais,  the  financial  weekly  stock,  besides  many  million; 

whose  editor,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  is  con-  improvements, 

sidered  the  most  eminent  political  economist  To  the  foreigner  out  for 

in  France  to-day.  balances  are  highly  impress 

This  journal  has  been  calling  particular  ing  to  let  others  speculate, 

attention  for  five  or  six  months,  in  its  regu-  stock,  on  how  much  will 

lar   weekly    department   on    American    rail-  after   the  preferred   divide 

roads,  to  a  certain  class  of  stocks.     In  a  re-  himself,  he  prefers  the  gre 

cent  number  it  points  out  that  the  preferred  Thus  large  amounts  of 

stocks  of  the  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  and  preferred  stocks  arc  held  a 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  arc  much  more  of  English  investors  are  s; 

remunerative  than   the  bonds  of  the  same  of  Canadian  Pacific  prefe 

companies,    although    approaching    them    in  ited  to  4  per  cent, 

safety.     It  concludes :  "  It  seems  to  us  that  The  remarks  of  UEcc 

these  three  issues,  especially  the  first,  ought  been  continued  in  some 

to  attract  many  purchasers."  other  issues, — Reading  2 

Now  all  these  stocks  are  "  limited."    The  preferred,  Norfolk  &  W 

holder  of  a  share  of  Atchison  preferred  re-  Southern  Pacific  pre f err 

ccives  dividend  checks  from  the  company  at  ^^  investmej 
the  rate  or  $5.00  per  year,  and   no  more. 

With  the  other  two  the  rate  is  $4.00.    These  Such  stocks  pay  the 

rates  may  not  be  increased,  no  matter  how  per  cent.     Their  low 

prosperous  the  companies  become.     At  93,  gives  the  average  inv( 

the  Atchison  yields  the  purchaser  more  than  tribute  his  money  over 

5  per  cent.;  the  other  two,  at  about  83,  some-  country  on  the  plan 

thing  under  5  per  cent.  vestors, — insurance  cc 

Here   is   certainly   a   lack  of  speculative  nies,  savings  banks,  ar 

value.     Atchison  has  never  sold  more  than  Although  not  ''  ac 

15  ^ints  higher  than  its  present  price,  Baiti-  sense,  all  are  quoted 

more  &  Ohio  17  points,  and  Union  Pacific  the  New  York  Stoc! 
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doing  business  therein,  with  net.  indebtedness  panies  may  shift  as  the  result  of  new  inven- 

not  exceeding  actual  paid-up  capital  stock;  tions?     And  everybody  knows  how  a  mere 

and  the  bonds  must  be  first  mortgage.  whim  of   fashion  cut   down   the   output   of 

In  pointed  contrast,  seven  of  the  ten  States  American  bicycles  from  $22,000,000  worth 

admitting  railroad  bonds  allow  those  of  any  in  1900  to  $3,500,000  worth  in  1905.    This 

company,  in  any  State,  which  pass  certain  was  hard  on  the  owners  of  bicycle  bonds, 

fixed  and   excellent   tests,   showing   the  ex-  The  company  with  the  franchise  comes  out 

act  amount  of  security  behind  the  bond  and  ahead.    Suppose  the  branch  line  of  a  railroad 

the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  com-  carries  the  products  of  100  factories.     Sup- 

pany.  pose  ten  of  the  factories  shut  down.     The 

The  eighth  State, — Massachusetts, — also  railroad^s  branch  earnings  may  fall  off  one- 
sets  up  strict  standards  for  railroad  bonds  in  tenth,  not  enough  to  cause  the  slightest  alarm 
general ;  but  it  limits  the  application  of  these  to  the  holders  of  the  proper  kind  of  bonds  of 
tests  to  railroads  in  New  England,  together  that  road.  But  how  about  the  holders  of 
with   nine   "old-line"  companies   given   by  bonds  issued  by  the  ten  factory  companies? 

name   (Pennsylvania,  N.  Y.  Central,  Bur-  cautious  conclusions. 
Imgton,  etc.). 

Of  the  other  two,  Maine  favors  bonds  of  Coming  back,  after  this  review  of  State 

"completed   railroads"   in  certain   States—  laws,  to  Mr.  Evans'  conclusions,  one  finds 

New  England  and  Middle ;  and  Missouri,  in  them    similarly   cautious.      He   writes   that 

like  fashion,  confines  itself  to  the  railroads  of  "  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  bonds  dealt 

fourteen  States  in  the  Middle  West.  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are 

Th5  strongest  argument  of  all  would  be  bonds  of  large  corporations,  commonly  known 

that  the  eight  States  which  have  laid  down  as  trusts.     There  are  few  of  these  that  can 

the  most  scientific  tests  for  railroad  bonds,  really  be  regarded  as  first-class  investments, 

arc  those  which,  as  a  group,  have  gone  far-  where  principal  and  interest  have  more  than 

thest  in  the  regulation  of  trust  funds  in*  gen-  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  the  holder  on  prom- 

cral  in  the  country.    They  are  Connecticut,  ised  dates."     He  gives  a  choice  from  "  some 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  forty  odd  issues  now  listed  on  the  New  York 

Hampshire,  New  Jersey,   New  York,   and  Stock  Exchange." 

Wisconsin.  It  gives  one  a  very  small  field  to  select  from 

if  he  is  really  concerned  in  selecting  those  hold- 

AN  INTRINSIC  DIFFERENCE.  j,^g  q^^  the  best  qualifications  for  investments  of 

The  thinking  reader  surmises  that  the  most  ^^\^^^^  Tobacco  Company  forty-year  6's. 

careful  Legislatures  of  widely  scattered  States  American  Tobacco  Company  twenty-year  5's. 

would  not  uniformly  discriminate  in  favor  of  Central  Leather  Company  twenty-year  5's. 

railroad  bonds,  and  against  industrial  bonds,  International    Paper    Company    ist    Consoli- 

unless  the  difference  between  the  two  was  in-  dated  6  s. 

^  .     .  International    Steam    Pump    Debenture    ten- 

^""S>c-  year  6's. 

It  is,  and  it  lies  m  the  one  word  franchise.  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  5's. 

Of   course,    the    kind   of    bad    management  U.  S.  Realty  and  Improvement  5's. 

which  wrecks  a  manufacturing  or  steamship  .   U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  ten  to  sixty-year  Sink- 

or  mercantile  company  may  also  wreck  a  rail-  '"^^^""^S's-                       ., ,    ^  , 

road  or  street  railway  company.     But  in  the  ^^"^'^^  ^^^^^"^  Convertible  Debenture  s  s. . 

latter  case  the  holder  of  a  bond,  especially  a  The  1908  reports  of  some  of  these  com- 

mortgage  bond,  has  a  security  which  in  the  panies  naturally  complained  of  current  busi- 

former  case  he  lacks, — namely,  his  interest  in  ness  troubles.     "  Yet  none  of  these  reports 

the  franchises,  rights  of  way,  terminals,  etc.  are  really  of  a  disturbing  nature,  especially  to 

The  road  must  be  run ;  even  if  a  new  com-  bondholders." 
pany  has  to  be  formed  to  operate  it,  it  must  "  Listed  "   bonds  like    these   fluctuate    in 
buy  the  franchise  rights,  and  the  bondholders  price  suddenly  and   widely,   owing   to   the 
with  the  closest  lien  on  these  rights  get  most  many  uncertain  factors  in  each  case.    There- 
of the  purchase  money.  fore  "  the  habitual  industrial  bond  buyer  can 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  tariflF  change  be  properly  put  in  the  class  of  investors  who 

made  by  Mr.  Bryan  (if  elected)  might  do  demand  excitement  along  with  their  purchase, 

to  the  earnings  of  steel  or  leather  or  woolen  Men  of  this  temperament  and  with  such  de- 

or  tobacco  companies — or  how  the  fortunes  mands  will  always  be  with  us — so  will  in- 

of  various  automobile  and  motor-truck  com-  dustrial  bonds." 
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WHAT  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  ARE  WORTH. 

**  TPHERE  is  an  old  Wall  Street  query,  company  in  a  Western  State.    The  company 

*  What  is  a  stock  worth  ? '     The  was  floated  by  a  group  of  local  capitalists ; 

definition  is,  *  It's  worth  what  you  can  get  the  bonds  were  sold  through  an  appeal  to 

for  it.'  "  local  pride.     Few  of  them  are  held  outside 

Thus  Alfred  S.  Harris  begins  an  article  of  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.     They  arc  not 

in  the  Ticker  Magazine  on  **  The  Value  of  **  listed  "  on  any  exchange, 

a  Market."  -  Here  is  a  *'  narrow  market  "  and  an  "  in- 

The  maxim  is  more  than  a  truism;  it  sug-  active  "  security.     It  is  evident  that  a  local 

gests  a  precaution  that  too  many  investors  business  depression,  even  if  it  did  not  dimin- 

neglect,  namely,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  ish  the  earnings  of  the  telephone  company, 

"  market "   for  the  stock  or  bond  or  note  might  bring  business  troubles  to  many  of  the 

which  is  being  bought.     How  many  people  holders  of  these  bonds.     In  such  a  contin- 

are  accustomed  to  purchase  securities  of  this  gency,  the  market  for  them  might  cease  to 

issue?     How  frequently?     These  things  the  exist,  without  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic 

investor  ought  to  be  shown.  worth  of  the  bonds. 

Before  commenting  further  upon  Mr.  However,  to  be  "  listed "  on  the  New 
Harris'  article,  it  seems  best  to  look  at  some  York  or  any  other  prominent  stock  exchange 
actual  workings  of  what  financial  people  call  is  only  an  incident,  though  often  an  impor- 
the  "  market," — ^meaning  not  a  particular  tant  one,  in  a  bond's  activity  and  the  broad- 
exchange  or  stock  market,  but  the  conditions  ness  of  its  market. 

of  the  trade  for  each  given  security.  Of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  bonds  men- 
tioned, probably  ten  times  as  many  are  sold 
privately  as  on  the  exchange  floor. 

For  instance:  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Conversely,  many  **  listed  "  bonds  are  not 

unified  4  per  cent,  bonds  are  legal  for  the  in-  actually  traded  on  the  exchange  floor  twice 

vestment  of  New  York  savings  banks.    That  a  year.    Some  underlying  and  other  bonds  of 

means  that  they  are  legal  for  any  trust  funds  several    large    railroad    systems    are    very 

in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  so  may  be  "  slow,"  though  they  rank  in  the  first  grade 

bought  by  hospitals,  guardians,  trustees,  col-  of  safety  and  may  well  form  that  portion  of 

leges,  etc.     Also,  they  are  largely  held  by  an  investment  for  income  which  need  not  be 

trust,  insurance,  and  surety  companies,  and  readily  convertible  into  cash, 

the   like.     Thus   they   are   said    to   have   a  Now  and  then  a  small  lot  of  bonds  like 

"  broad  market."  these  will  come  on  the  market  to  yield  the 

Moreover,  these  bonds  change  hands  with  buyer  4J4  per  cent.,  or  nearer  5  per  cent.,  if 

enough  frequency  to  earn  them  the  title  of  they  are  very  inactive.    The  investor  with  a 

"  active."    As  it  happens,  they  are  listed  on  wideawake  banker  may  find  such  an  oppor- 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    The  quota-  tunity. 

tions  at  the  close  of  a  recent  business  day  ran  Several  such  bonds,  legal  for  New  York 
"  983^-98^."  Somebody  was  willing  to  savings  banks,  are  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
sell  at  '*  a  half";  somebody  else  was  willing  em  consolidated  7s,  N.Y.,  Lackawanna  &W. 
to  l)uy  at  "an  eighth."  Here  is  a  "  close  "  general  6s,  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg 
quotation.  The  concession  of  only  one-eighth  consolidated  1st  5s,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  & 
of  a  point  ($1.25  for  a  $1000  bond)  might  Manitoba  1st  consolidated  6s,  St.  Paul  & 
be  enough  to  bring  about  a  trade.    Evidently  Sioux  City  ist  6s. 

this  is  a  bond  suitable  to  the  investor  who  Of  course,  such  issues  as  these,  although 

may  need  to  turn  his  securities  into  cash  at  not  frequently  sold,  are  widely  distributed, 

any  time.  The  market  is  so  "  broad  "  as  to  be  Being  held  by  institutions  such  as  insurance 

independent  of  local  or  special  conditions ;  and  companies  and  savings  banks,  their  market 

so  "  active  "  that  the  bond  will  be  sold  at  lit-  is  often  fairly  broad. 

tie  or  no  concession  from  the  prevailing  price.  u^listbd,  but  widely  owned. 

Many  bonds,  even  investment  bonds,  are  ' 

much  more  active  than  the  L.  &  N.'s.  Likewise  it  is  possible  to  find  investment 

securities  with  a  broad  market  though  not 

listed  at  all.    Many  bonds  of  street  railway. 

In  contrast  is  the  kind  of  market  for  the  electric  light,  and  other  public  service  com- 

bonds   of    a   certain    independent    telephone  panies  are  very  widely  held  by  institution^ 
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and  investors.  These  are  usually  issues  An  entirely  separate  market  In  New  York 
which  have  been  vouched  for  by  some  well-  is  that  known  as  the  "  Curb."  This  is  un- 
known and  successful  banking  firm  or  firms,  organized,  has  no  officials  and  no  rules: 
Then  there  are  the  stocks  of  many  promi-  therefore  a  stock  receives  no  particular  dis- 
nent  industrial  companies.  Several  large  tinction  by  appearing  on  the  Curb  or  show- 
dealers  in  "  inactive  and  unlisted  securities,'*  ing  activity  there. 

in  response  to  a  genuine  investment  trade,  A  great  many  frauds   (especially  in  min- 

handle  enormous  quantities  of  such  stocks,  ing  stocks)  have  been  furthered  by  the  ease 

Many    of    them    have    been    paying    divi-  with  which  an  appearance  of  real  investment 

dends  for  years  and  show  as  good  prospects  demand   may  be  simulated   through   excited 

of  continuance  as  many  of  the  listed  favor-  transactions  in  this  Curb  market. 

^^^e                ,      ,                    I         1.     -J                   X   •  1  A   FRAUDULENT  MARKET. 

Some  of  these  stocks,  besides,  are  fairly 
active.  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  preferred,  A  little  bit  of  history  from  Mr.  Harris 
for  instance,  recently  showed  the  "  close  "  explains  how  an  even  more  fraudulent  '*  mar- 
quotations  of  105-109;  Royal  Baking  Pow-  ket "  is  made.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
der  preferred,  100-103;  Standard  Oil,  640,-  one  who  has  ever  received  circulars  from 
650  (this  difference  of  ten  points  really  strangers  offering  stock  under  extravagant 
amounts  to  less  than  two  points,  of  course,  in  and  impossible  claims,  and  by  every  one  who 
comparison  with  a  stock  selling  at  $100) ;  at  has  ever  noticed  the  ridiculous  statements  of 
the  same  time,  others  showed  by  the  "  wide  "  those  who  use  the  Sunday  papers  to  promote 
bids  and  offers  that  they  were  rarely  traded  stocks  that  no  well-informed  investor  would 
in.     Cheescborough  was  400-430;  Interna-  touch. 

tional  JNickel,  90-100.  One  of  these  campaigns,  recently  carried  on  by 

Particularly  high  grade  from  the  point  of  a  company  using  a  very  imposing  corporate  title. 

safety    are   the    railroad    guaranteed    stocks,  resulted  in  the  sale  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock 

Several  houses  make  a  specialty  of  these  and  ^V^f^^jf ^I/'il"^' J"f  l""-^'  °^^"';  '^^'^  ^"5  "^^ 

,,       ,       •  i_     L         L             ^  To  facilitate  the  flotation,  clients  were  ottered 

can    usually    furnish    the   other   party   to   a  easy  terms  of  payment  and  other  inducements 

trade.     Quotations  are   apt  to  be   5   to   10  as  to  reservation,  etc.    Those  who  responded  to 

per  cent,  apart  *he  literature,  but  did  not  purchase,  were  turned 

Now  to  quote  from  Mr.  Harris'  article.  ?;;![„}?,  L'l^r?^"*^^'''''  ""^  the  concern,  doing 

,•            i_2          /u       J       ^'         -r-j  business  under  another  name;  the  latter  offered 

He  speaks  first  of  the  advantages  in  listed  ^^e  stock  at  concessions  from  the  original  price. 

stocks :  Still  another  group  of  insiders  took  advantage  of 

the  situation  and  offered  their  personal  holdings. 
If  Union  Pacific  had  no  regular  market — was  at  a  further  reduction,  payable  also  on  the  in- 
listed  nowhere  and  there  was  no  place  in  par-  stallment  plan. 

ticular  where  buyers  and  sellers  might  meet,  the  These  three  elements  working  for  the  sale  of 

latter  would  be.  chasing  each  other  all  over  the  the  stock,  resulted  in  a  thorough  loading  up  of 

country.     Sales  might  take  place  simultaneously  the  public.    Those  who  refused  to  buy  the  stock 

in  different  States  at  prices  varying  from  100  to  at  one  price  would  buy  at  another,  thinking  they 

200;  the  man  with  ten  shares  for  sale  might  have  were  obtaining  concessions.     In   the  end,   pur- 

to  advertise  it  in  the  daily  papers.     This  may  chasers  found  themselves  landed.    There  was  lit- 

seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true.    For  this  reason,  tie  or  no  market  when  they  desired  to  dispose  of 

securities  listed  on  a  reputable  Stock  Exchange,  their    holdings.      The    panic    last    year,    which 

contain  an  element  of  value  entirely  absent  from  forced    the    majority    of    people    to    liquidate, 

those  which  have  no  regular  market.  prompted  holders  of  this  security  to  **  offeF  it 

The  very  listing  of  a  security  indicates  that  the  down,*'  the  effect  of  which  was  the  establishing 

company  has   been   in   existence  for  a   certain  of  a  market  at  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  original 

length  of  time  and  that  its  affairs  have  been  flotation  figure. 

examined  by  certain  official  critics,  known  as  the  That  the  insiders  well  knew  what  was  coining 
Committee  on  Stock  List,  who  have  passed  upon  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  them  who. 
the  proposition  as  being  acceptable  under  the  acting  as  dealers,  sold  the  stock  **  short "  on 
rules  of  the  Exchange.  The  stock  is  listed  forth-  the  installment  plan  and  bought  it  when  the 
with,  and  thereafter  has  an  established  mar-  break  came.  They  anticipated  the  time  when 
ket  at  a  designated  "post"  on  the  Stock  Ex-  there  would  be  little  or  no  market  and  when 
change.  the  holders  could  sell  only  at  an  immense  sac- 
After  listing  has  been  accomplished,  the  stock's  rificc. 
fluctuations  are  given  world-wide  publicity;  There  being  no  fixed  market  for  the  stock, 
thereafter,  holders  thereof  may.  within  certain  certain  people  were  selling  at  one  price  and  oth- 
limitations,  hypothecate  their  shares  at  almost  ers  bu3rmg  at  double  or  fiple  that  price,  simul- 
anv  financial,  institution  in  the  country;  hence  taneouslv.  Had  this  stock  oeen  listed  or  traded 
listing  has  the  effect  of  stamping  a  security  as  in,  on  tnc  Curb,  there  would  have  been  a  uni- 
reasonably  sound  and  entitlea  to  recognition  by  form  market  at  all  times  for  both  buyers  and 
investors  and  money  lenders.  sellers. 


FOUR  FRENCH  APPRAISERS  OF  AMERICA.* 

BY  LIONEL  STRACHEY. 

^*  TF  Washington  came  to  Jife  again,  he  would  fact,  M.  Le  Roux,  a  lively  and  diverting  jour- 

^    fe«l  much  more  at  home  in  London  than  nalist   whose   travels   have   given   him   consid- 

in  New  York."  erable  acquaintance  with  American  life,  mixes 

A  person  capable  of  such  an  observation  in  a  certain  amount  of  imagination,  so  that  he 
might  be  worth  listening  to.  Likewise  a  second  must  be  read  with  some  discrimination.  Fur- 
person,  who  made  the  following  remark :  "  I  thermore,  a  few  of  his  pages  are  too  frisky,  or, 
believe  that  the  more  one  studies  the  contem-  as  the  French  say,  risky,  for  reading  aloud 
porary  problems  which  the  United  States  must  under  the  family  lamp. 

solve,  the  more  one  becomes  convinced  of  Mr.  Our  four  Gauls  are  fully  agreed  on  the  super- 
Roosevelt's  having  fundamentally  taken  the  eminent  position  occupied  here  by  the  business 
right  views.  He  may  have  taken  them  a  little  man,  who  in  France  finds  himself  placed  below 
too  soon, — at  a  time  when  people  were  neither  the  jurist,  the  scientist,  and  the  artist,  ranked 
able  to  understand  nor  ready  to  follow  him.  beneath  statesman,  sacerdotalist,  and  soldier. 
But  history  will  vindicate  him.  The  United  Quite  justly  does  he  come  by  this  acknowledg- 
States  is  just  now  in  active  transition,  with  Mr.  ment  of  superiority,  for,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
Roosevelt  as  President  at  this  clouded,  uncertain  fessor  Viallate,  "  The  most  remarkably  gifted 
period.  And  since  his  character  brooks  no  individuals  of  the  nation  have  for  the  last  fifty 
half-measures,  the  decision  of  his  attitude  years  devoted  their  energies  to  business,  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  against  the  indecision  has  absorbed  the  most  original  minds  and  the 
of  the  situation."  best  tempered  characters, — in  fact,  the  nation's 

Fortunately,  the  gentlemen  quoted  have  not  cream."     And   M.   d'Avenel   explains  why   his 

only   made    further    perspicacious   remarks    on  own  countrymen  make  so  poor  a  showing  when 

the   subject   of   America,   but   have    had   them  they  emigrate  hither  to  engage  in  commerce  or 

printed.       And     both     gentlemen     are     lucky  industry:  they  have  no  enterprise.    The  success 

enough, — for  them  and   for  us, — ^to  belong  to  of  the  American  people,  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 

the  cleverest  of   modern  nations,  the  keenest,  can  person,   M.  d*Avenel  avers,  is  due  to  the 

the  clearest-sighted.     A  Frenchman   may  take  American  "love  of  risk," — as  opposed  to  the 

a  bad  shot,  but  he  will  always  hit  something, —  French  fear  of  it.     He  goes  so  far, — which  is 

or     somebody.       The     late     lamented     "  Max  not  greatly  too  far, — as  to  call  this  a  nation  of 

O'Rell "    ( Paul   Blouet)    battered   this  country  speculators,   illustrating  his  point  by  the  atti- 

right  merrily  with  "Jonathan  and  His  Conti-  tude  of   the  agriculturist.     There  is  no  rural 

nent,"  and  though  the  authors  just  cited  have  class   here,   there   are   no   peasants;   there   are 

justice,    not    jocularity,    for    their   object,    the  simply  men  ready  to  cultivate  cucumbers  with 

volumes    "  Aux  fetats-Unis "  and   "  Notes   sur  the  same  enthusiasm  as  they  would  manage  a 

les  fetats-Unis  "  provide,  with  two  other  books  tram-line,  edit  a  newspaper,  or  pursue  any  voca- 

immcdiately  to  be  mentioned,  a  lot  of  entertain-  tion  that  promised  to  be  lucrative, 

ing  information  and  informing  entertainment.  They  see,  too,  these  Frenchmen,  how  ambi- 

Historian  and  economist,  the  Vicomte  d'Avenel  tion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  enterprise.     "In 

bears  the  distinction  of  contributorship  to  the  the  United  States  the  thing  that  counts  is  not 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  of  a  prize  award  what  you  come  into  the  world  as,  but  what  you 

l^y  the  French  Academy,  this  second  honor  also  become  in  the  world.    What  would  they  say  in 

accruing  to  Andre  Tardieu,  editor  of  the  Pari-  France  of  one  who  had  begun  as  a  grocer,  then 

sian  newspaper  Le  Temps  and  author  of "  Notes  had  practiced  dentistry,  and  at  last  had  gone 

ur   les   Etats-Unis."     Besides,   we  have   Pro-  into  the  Senate?    He  would  be  made  fun  of  by 

fessor  Achille  Viallate,  lecturer  at  the  National  the  caricaturists.     In  America  it  is  the   idler 

School  of   Political  Science,  with  his  compre-  who  gets   laughed   at.     No  one   ever  believes 

liensive    study    of    "  ^Industrie    Americaine,"  himself  destined  to  live  and  die  within  the  con- 

a  work  of   encyclopedic   exactness,  embodying  fines  of  a  particular  occupation,  any  one  being 

reference   to    all    kinds    of   authoritative    local  regarded   as  a  temporary   lodging,   which   you 

sources     such    as    David    Wells    and    Carroll  move  into  with  the  hope  of  soon  settmg  up  to 

Wright'  Professor  Ely  and  Professor  Sumner,  better  advantage  elsewhere." 

John  Mitchell,  and  government  reports.  Finally,  The  dignity,  the  "  nobility,"  of  work  is  made 

as  foil  and  balance  to  this  semi-statistical  tome,  the  subject  of  a  whole  chapter  in  "Aux  Etats- 

comes  Hugues  Le  Roux's  "  L'Amour  aux  Etats-  Unis,"    where    the    author    declares    that    the 

Unis"  a  subject  one  would  suppose  to  cause  American  nation  has  gained  not  only  its  bread 

oalpilation    rather   than   contemplation.^     As   a  by  labor,  but  its  soul.    Most  of  the  French,  on 

^  S — the  other  hand,  looking  upon  work  as  an  un- 

•  Aux    tats-Unls.  By  Vlcomte  O.  d'Avenel.  Paris :  endurable   imposition,   sigh    for   their    freedom, 

Armand  Colin.    255  pp.  3  Fr.  50  C.              rr-rdien.  believing  "that  the  ideal  state  is  to  live  without 

L'Industrie    Americaine.       By     AchlUe     Viallate.  clipper  of  coupons  (rf ft fi^r). 

Paris :  F4Ux  Alcan.    492  np.  10  Pr.  As  to  th^  amount  of  manual  labor  accom- 

Pari■^'°Juv^n  "et  Cie''"285  pp.  ^i  ^^^"c.^  plished.  if  the  skilled  workman  puts  no  more 
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vigor  into  his  task  than  his  European  rival,  he  of  those  successful  business  men  whose  force, 
yet  goes  about  it  in  a  less  leisurely  style,  and  resource,  and  courage  they  so  much  admire, 
devotes  a  deeper  concentration  to  it.  The  M.  Le  Roux  comes  out  emphatically  on  this 
sobriety  of  the  American  workingman  is  point,  noticing  likewise  how  lack  of  intellectual 
notable ;  he  often  drinks  milk  with  his  dinner  and  artistic  interests  on  the  part  of  rich  Ameri- 
(but  surely  just  as  often  tea  or  coffee — of  can  men  makes  marriageable  girls  of  their  own 
capricious  temperature),  and  in  some  factories  class  prefer  the  companionship  of  titled  for- 
Ihe 'consumption  of  alcohol,  even  of  beer,  is  cigners,  who,  besides  the  glory  of  historic  names, 
prohibited.  Other  causes  conducing  to  the  have  the  advantage  of  more  finely  polished 
large  output  of  American  workshops  are  their  minds  and  manners  to  present.  "  W  omen  feci 
higWy  systematic  organization  and  manage-  no  regard  for  success  in  business,"  remarks  M. 
ment,  the  employment  of  ingenious  labor-sav-  Le  Roux,  *'  beyond  their  liking  of  the  money 
ing  devices,  and  the  relatively  small  attention  earned  in  business.  Experience  proves  the  fact 
paid  to  the  minute  perfecting  of  an  article  that,  whether  as  husband  or  financier,  the  man 
(really,  however,  limited  to  a  few  branches  who-  has  no  seductions  to  offer  but  his  cash 
owing  to  practical  necessities  of  competition),  fascinates  no  hearts.  .  .  .  What  she  [the 
Twenty  years  ago  one  did  not  foresee  the  pos-  American  woman]  wants  is  one  of  those  men  of 
sibility  of  the  United  States  rising  to  the  rank  leisure,  sprung  from  an  old  civilization,  who 
of  a  great  exporter  of  .industrial  products,  a  shall  have  time  to  bestow  his  attention  upon 
country  which  at  present  seems  destined  to  be  her,  who  shall  listen  to  her,  answer  her,  under- 
rated by  its  manufactures,  with  agriculture  stand  her."  The  same  writer  pays  full  tribute 
taking  second  place.  For  the  moment,  the  to  the  personal  charms  and  social  graces  of 
"megalomania"  of  the  trusts  and  the  "belli-  native  femininity,  as  well  as  to  its  infuriated 
cose  attitude "  of  the  labor  unions  appear  as  extravagance  and  its  infantile  restlessness, 
the  factors  most  disturbing  to  sound  industrial  The  "  Notes  sur  les  fetats-Unis "  contain 
prosperity.  Recent  public  judgment  of  the  equally  acute  comments  by  M.  Tardieu  upon  the 
country's  financial  prmces  has  been  so  severe  life  of  fashionable  society,  where  he  finds 
because  the  country  now  has  less  need  of  their  "  more  spontaneity,  a  fresher,  opener  sort  of 
wealth  and  their  enterprise  for  its  develop-  cheerfulness  than  in  Europe.  When  they  come 
ment.  together  at  parties  these  men  and  women  are 

"  During  the  twenty  years  following  the  Civil  glad  to  have  met,  and  they  give  themselves  up 
War,  enormous  courage,  indomitable  force  of  heartily  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  agreeable 
will,  and  prophetic  imagination  were  required  occasion.  There  is  less  of  the  artificial  and  the 
by  those  who  staked  effort,  name,  and  fortune  conventional  than  with  us.  They  bring  more 
on  laying  highways  of  iron  in  front  of  popula-  warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  their  social  inter- 
tion  and  trade."  But  railroading  is  no  longer  course.  It  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to 
a  matter  of  exclusively  private  activity.  The  them.  And  the  people  who  conceal  their  bore- 
State  has  stepped  in,  having  discovered  itself  dom  behind  a  polite  smile  are  fewer  than  in 
entitled  to  certain  rights  of  control.  In  this  London  or  Pans.  Briefly,  they  are  less  jaded, 
land  of  rapid  change  and  constant  progress,  the  and  have  no  desire  to  appear  jaded." 
Government  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  new  For  the  kind  of  local  candor  possessed  by  Mr. 
position  toward  the  exploiters  of  toil  and  soil,  Roosevelt,  both  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  d'Avenel 
with  rulings  restrictive  and  assistive.  Far  from  have  decided  praise  if  mingled  with  a  little 
confining  itself  to  factory  and  railroad  legisla-  laughter.  And  the  pair  of  them  think  France 
tion,  the  Government  has,  in  the  first  place,  has  reason  to  envy  that  "religious  liberty"  (it 
undertaken  to  improve  the  conduct  of  agri-  seems  queer  even  to  mention  the  subject  in 
culture.  The  national  Department  of  Agri-  America)  which  led  M.  Tardieu  to  note  the 
culture  tests  seeds  for  the  farmers,  distributes  presence  of  a  Protestant  and  two  Catholic 
samples  to  them,  gives  them  sundry  in  forma-  bishops  at  a  White  House  luncheon.  Indicating 
tion  by  mail,  and  teaches  them  scientific  meth-  these  ecclesiastics,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  the 
ods  through  the  agency  of  itinerant  lecturers,  editor  of  Le  Temps:  "  You  see,  we  are  liberal 
while  experiment  stations  and  State  colleges  here,  not  anti-clerical.  There  are  a  Catholic  and 
yield  further  opportunity  for  acquiring  profit-  a  Hebrew  in  my  Cabinet;  the  others  are 
able  knowledge.  Sylviculture  has  also  become  Protestants,  and  we  all  get  on  famously  to- 
a  Government  function,  and  the  Federal  super-  gether.  We  have  no  religious  problem  in  this 
intendence  over  the  public  forest  domains  is  no  country."  No  doubt,  too,  the  author  of  "  Aux 
less  scientific  than  beneficent.  Washington  foats-Unis,"  himself  a  viscount,  meant  to  eulo- 
now  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  country's  gize  the  spirit  of  democracy  pervading  all 
natural  resources,  with  a,  view  to  the  preven-  America,  official  and  clerical,  fashionable  and 
tion  of  waste,— that  is,  the  preservation  of  plebeian,  when  he  wrote  on  his  last  page  but 
wealth,— in  the  case,  for  example,  of  "  white  one :  "  Among  all  their  eminences  on  this  earth, 
coal,"  as  Professor  Viallate  refers  to  water  among  all  the  living  members  of  the  Sacred 
power.  And  M.  d'Avenel  waxes  enthusiastic,  College,  including  even  the  most  gorgeous  of 
almost  poetic,  over  the  turning  of  alkali  deserts  those  who  still  own  princely  titles,  semi-feudal 
into  fertile  farm-lands  by  the  means  of  stu-  palaces,  and  millions  of  revenue,  not  one  re- 
pendous  irrigation  schemes.  But  he  very  ceives  so  much  voluntary  respect,  exercises  more 
curtly.— and  quite  cogently,— characterizes  the  influence,  and  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  Chris- 
American  rural  landscape  and  its  dwellers  as  tian  world,  than  that  cardinal  who  walks  about 
unpoetic;  he  roundly,— and  rightly.— declares  the  streets  of  Baltimore  in  a  plain  black  coat, 
that  this  nation  has  no  sense  of  beauty.  with  the  edge  of  his  little  red  skull-cap  appear- 

Our  observant  Frenchmen  are  fairly  tinani-  ing  beneath  the  back  of  a  tall  silk  hat  as  his 

mous  as  to  the  crude  culture  and  common  tastes  only  insignia  of  distinction." 
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HISTORY  AND  DBSCRIPTION. 

The  Tragedy  of  Korea     By  F   A    McKeniie 

Dutton     313  pp     11     $3 

The  author  of  th  s  work  confesses  to  a  sen»e 
of  d  sappo  ntment  n  the  outcome  of  Japan  s  oc 
cupat  on  of  Korea  As  an  Engl  shman  he  be 
I  eves  that  the  Engl  sh  people  owe  t  to  them 
selves  and  10  the  r  naf  onal  ally  Japan  to  let 
It  be  clearly  known  that  a  pal  cy  of  mper  al 
expansion  based  upon  breaches  of  solemn  treaty 
obi  gat  ons  to  a  weaker  nat  on  and  bu  It  up  by 
odious  cruelty  by  needless  slaughter  and  bj 
wholesale  theft  of^the  pr  vate  property  r  ghts  of 
a  dependent  and  defenseless  peasantry  s  repug 
nant  to  our  nst  nets  and  cannot  fa  1  to  rob  he 
nat  on  that  s  do  ng  t  of  much  of  tl  at  respe 
and  good  w  II  n  th  wh  ch  we  all  so  rece  tb  ''e 
garded  t 

South  Amer  ca  on  tl  e  Eve  of  Emanc  pat  on 
By  Bernard  Moses  Putnam  356  pp  $1  SO- 
Dr  Moses  who  s  a  professor  n  the  Ln  ver 
sity  of  Cal  fom  a  and  the  author  of  several  other 
works  on  South  Amer  can  h  story  ind  trad  t  ons 
attempts  n  th  s  work  to  present  the  sal  ent 
phases  of  co  on  a  h  storv  and  «oc  al  organ  za 
tion  m  the  southern  cont  nent  dunng  the  last 
half  of  the  e  ghteenth  centur 

The  Just  ce  of  the  Mex  can  War  By  Charlef 
H.  Owen.  Putnams.  291  pp.  $1.25. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
gives  a  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  our 
war  with  Mexico,  ''  with  a  view  to  distinguish- 
ing evidence  from  opinion  and  inference."  His 
desire,  he  says,  is  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
war  and  to  "  acquit  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
of  the  most  serious,  if  not  the  only,  charge  ever 
made  against  her  honor." 

The    Tragedy   of    Quebec.      By    Robert    Sellar. 

The   Gleaner,   Huntingdon,   Quebec.      124   pp. 

$1. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec,  with  special 
reference  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Protestant 
English  fanners  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Northwest  Passage.     By  Roald  Amundsen. 

Dutton.   2  vols.,  7J2  pp.,  ill.    $8. 

Captain  Amundsen's  narrative  is  of  more  im- 
mediate interest  to  Americans  than  are  the  ordi- 
nary accounts  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage  has  always  appealed 
in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  American  imagination, 
since  it  concerns  the  interests  of  our  own  con- 
tinent so  directly  and  tor  a  long  lime  was  thought 
to  have  important  bearings  on  international  com- 
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merce.  Captain  Amundsen's  modest  record  of 
his  voyage  is  by  no  means  barren  of  scientific 
contributions,  smce  the  discoveries  regarding 
the  magnetic  pole  which  were  made  by  his  ex- 
pedition hjve  cleared  up  many  obscurities.  Apart 
from  that,  the  information  that  he  gives  of  the 
natives  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions 
visited  is  of  distinct  value. 

VOLUMES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Real  Bryan.    By  Richard  L.  Metcalfe.    Des 
Moines,  la. :  Personal  Help  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   3ao  pp.,  por.    $1.25. 
This  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  speeches 
and  writings  of  Mr.   Bryan,  made  by  his  asso- 
ciate  on  the  Commoner  staff,   Mr.   Richard   L. 
Metcalfe.      Some    of   the    quotations    are    from 
speeches  made  before  Mr.  Bryan's  famous  cam- 
paign of  i8p6,  and  the  range  of  topics  covered 
by  both  written  and   spoken  utterances  is  very 

Wheat  Fields  and  Markets  of  the  World.  By 
Rollin  E.  Smith.  St.  Louis:  Modern  Miller 
Company.    418  pp.    $a. 

This  is  a  decidedly  useful  book  and  one  that 
makes  us  wonder  why  the  idea  was  not  worked 
out  long  ago.  So  many  countries  are  engaged 
in  wheat -growing,  and  so  meager  is  the  knowl- 
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edge  possessed  by  most  Americans  of  the  meth-  of  the   faculty  of   the   Government    College   at 

ods  followed  in  those  countries,  that  Mr.  Smith  Lahore  has  ^iven  him  unusual  facilities  for  the 

brings  to  the  average  reader,  we  are  sure,  a  fund  study  of  Indian  lore.  Dr.  Bloomfield  is  professor 

of  fresh  and  varied  information.    Conditions  in  of    Sanskrit   and   philology    in   Johns    Hopkins 

Western  Canada  are  especially  instructive  and  University,  and  this  is  one  of  the  series  of  Amer- 

the  countries  of  Europe  and  Argentina  contribute  ican   lectures  on  the  history  of  religions   pub- 

their  quota  of  important  data.  lished  by  the  Putnams. 

The  Book :  Its  History  and  Development.     By  The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal  Declamation.    By 

Cyril  Davenport.     New  York:  D.  Van  Nos-  Sir    Charles    Santley.      Macmillan.      143    pp. 

trand  Company.    256  pp.,  ill.    $2.  ^-^S- 

^- .    .                     ^    r  L     1        1  •             -^  I^»  says  Sir  Charles  in  his  preface,  the  art  of 

This  is  an  account  of  book-makmg  on  its  me-  singing   really   does  die  out  it  will  be   because 

chanical  side  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  ^^e  present  system  of  teaching  continues.     His 

present   day.     The    materials   employed    in    all  remarks  and  opinions  in  this  little  volume  are 

branches  of  the  art  are  carefully  described  and  founded  on  theoretical  and  practical  experience 

there  is  also  a  good  account  of  the  various  proc-  extending  over  some  sixty  years, 

esses  of  manufacture.  • 

Astronomy  with  the  Naked  Eye.    By  Garrett  P. 

The  Brahmans,  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India.  Serviss.    Harper.    247  pp.,  ill.    $1.40. 

By     John     Campbell     Oman.      Philadelphia:  t-l-    .      1      •       ^      -j  ^u             it."         t 

^           Tir   T      u    o  ^                     11     d>  This  book  aims  to  aid  the  casual  observer  of 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    342  pp.,  iH.    $350.  ^^^  skies  at  night  to  appreciate  the  scheme  of  the 

The  Religion  of  the  Veda.    By  Maurice  Bloom-  constellations.    Lists  and  charts  add  to  its  value. 

field.    Putnam.    300  pp.    $1.50.  The  Comments  of  Bagshot.     Edited  by  J.   A. 

In  these  two  cognate  works  on  Hindu  the-  Spender.    Holt.    151  pp.    $1.25. 

ology  and  philosophy  we  have  the  entire  range  A  collection  of  clever,  crisply  put  observations 

of  historical  personages  and  theological  concep-  on  social  and  economic  facts  by  the  editor  of  the 

tions  considered.    Dr.  Oman's  book  is  more  of  a  Westminster  Gazette,  who  himself  is  '*  Bagshot." 

descriptive  study  of  Hindu  caste,  festivals,  and  Wit  and  wisdom  are  the  qualities  which  distin- 

ceremonies.    His  long  experience  as  a  member  guish  the  writer*s  style. 
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The   Alaska   Purchase   and   Ameri co-Canadian  Michel  de   Montaigne.     By  Gabriel  Compayre. 

Relations.    By  James  M.  Callahan.    Morgan-       Crowell.    139  pp.,  por.    $0.90. 

town,  W.  Va. :  West  Virginia  University.    44  Psychical  Research  and  the  Resurrection.     By 

pp.    $0.50.  James  H.  Hyslop.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    409 

Private  Freight  Cars  and  American  Railways.       pp.    $1.50. 

By  L.  D.  H.  Weld.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The  Beliefs  of  Unbelief.     By  W.  H.   Fitchett. 

185  pp.    $i-50-  New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.    293  pp.    $1.25. 

Early  New  England  Towns.     By  Anne  Bush  A  Manual  of  Cheirosophy.    By  E.  Heron-Allen. 
MacLear.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     181  pp.       Putnams.    319  pp.,  ill.    $1.75. 

$^•50.  Aimimentation  and  Debating.     By  William  T. 
Insomnia  and  Nerve  Strain.     By  H.  S.  Upson,       Foster.     Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co.     486   pp. 
M.D.     Putnam.     142  pp.,  ill.    |i.SO.  $1.25. 

Rotunda  Midwifery  for  Nurses  and  Midwives.  The  Romance  of  the  Reaper.     By  Herbert  N. 

By    G.   T.   Wrench,    M.D.     London:    Henry       Casson.    Doubleday,  Page.    184  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

Frowde.  324  pp.,  ill.  Roosevelt  and  the  Republic.  B^  J.  W.  Bennett. 
Life  Insurance  and  General  Practice.    By  E.  M.       New  York :   Broadway  Publishing  Company. 

Brockbank,  M.D.     London:    Henry   Frowde.       424  PP-    $1.50. 

288  pp.  The  New  American  Type,  and  Other  Essays. 
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SAVING  MONEY  AND  KEEPING  IT. 

How  Human  Nature  May  Be  Led — The  French  Government 
Gives  Every  Worker  a  Chance  to  Roll  Up  a  Surplus- 
Opportunities  Scarcer  in  America — How  to  Investigate 
AN  Offer — 6  Per  Cent,  on  $ioo  or  More — A  Regular  Plan 
OF  Saving. 


*  *  I_I  OW  much  does  it  cost  to  live  in  New 

,,  York?" 

"  About  io%  more  than  your  income." 

This  is  a  favorite  with  the  comic  papers, 
because  it  is  built  on  the  very  groundwork  of 
human  nature. 

Just  for  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
you,  yourself,  the  reader  of  this  article. 

You  may  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country ; 
you  may  work  with  your  head  or  with  your 
hands;  but,  provided  only  that  you  receive  a 
more  or  less  fixed  income,  the  writer  ven- 
tures to  say,  without  ever  having  seen  you, 
that  you  have  been  saving  less  money  than 
you  had  expected  to;  and  furthermore,  that 
you  have  spent  some  money  that  you  wished 
you  hadn't. 

Moreover,  the  writer  ventures  to  say  fur- 
ther that  you  sit  down  once  every  so  often 
and  think  over  your  losses, — the  loss  of  the 
money  that  you  ought  to  have  saved,  and  the 
loss  of  the  money  that  you  did  save  but  spent 
after  you  saved  it. 

Did  you  ever  get  much  farther  than  a 
vague  determination  to  "be  more  econom- 
ical" ? 

Saving  is  governed  by  science.  And  the 
man  who  has  self-control  enough  to  learn 
this  science  needs  kss  self-control  in  order 
to  practice  it. 

Some  people  are  thrifty  by  nature.  No 
matter  how  little  they  make,  they  save  some- 
thing. 

Others  are  creative  by  nature.  They  sell 
things,  or  bring  big  interests  together,  or 
master  a  profession,  and  make  so  much 
money  that  some  of  it  sticks. 

In  between  these  two  classes,  the  great 
body  of  active  Americans  live,  work,  and  try 
to  put  something  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Most 
of  them  disappoint  themselves.  They  do  not 
save  as  much  as  they  had  hoped.  Even  if  a 
surplus  is  accumulated,  it  frequently  melts 
away  without  leaving  value  behind  it.  Per- 
haps it  goes  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 


for  extravagant  pleasures  or  unjustified  char- 
ities ;  perhaps  for  an  "  investment "  not  thor- 
oughly considered,  which  turns  out  badly. 


RULES    OF 


"the  nation  of  investors." 


The  French  are  called  "  a  nation  of  in- 
vestors." Their  thrift  is  a  proverb.  It  is 
not  necessarily  because  French  people  have 
more  will-power  than  Americans.  It  is 
rather  because  the  French  Government  has, 
in  effect,  made  a  business  of  advertising  the 
two  great  principles  of  personal  investment: 

( 1 )  The  best  way  to  save  money  is  to  in- 
vest it  before  you  have  it.  Then  you  get  in- 
terest on  your  savings;  and  you  are  practi- 
cally compelled  to  economize. 

(2)  The  best  way  to  keep  money  is  to  inr 
vest  It  in  proper  securities.  Then  your 
money  breeds  more  money;  and  it  cannot 
"  burn  a  hole  in  your  pocket "  so  fast 

The  French  clerk  or  seamstress  or  laborer 
with  as  little  as  20  francs  ($4.00)  goes  to 
the  Post  Office,  or  Town  Hall,  and  buys  a 
Government  bond. 

When  enough  bonds  have  accumulated, 
the  owner  changes  them  into  one  of  the  many 
Government  loans,  which  come  in  titres  as 
small  as  500  francs  ($100).  As  soon  as  a 
few  more  francs  roll  up,  another  titre  is 
bought, — on  the  installment  plan.  The 
workman  puts  up  his  first  bond  as  security, 
and  pays  for  the  second  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  francs  each  week  or  month.  Here  are 
powerful  incentives  to  save, — really  compul- 
sions. 

AMERICAN  conditions. 

Our  Government,  and  most  municipali- 
ties, for  that  matter,  does  not  see  fit  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  investors. 
The  great  bulk  of  Government  and  munic- 
ipal bonds  are  handled  by  private  bankers. 

"  How  about  the  big  corporations?  Do 
the  railroads,  for  instance,  make  a  bid  for 
the  installment  and  other  small  investors?" 
asks  the  reader. 
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They  do  not,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  Fi- 
nancial authorities  believe  that  they  make  a 
mistake  not  to  use  the  $ioo  denomination 
and  that  income  rates  of  4^/2  to  6%  should 
be  as  free  to  small  as  to  large  investors. 

Thus  it  is  among  the  industrials, — pri- 
vate corporations  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  of  every  kind, — that  the 
American  investor  looks  for  opportunities 
to  purchase  first  liens  on  prosperous  en- 
terprises through  the  installment  plan,  or 
in  small  denominations.  Some  of  these 
companies  advertise  widely  and  are  easy 
to  reach.  Some  of  them  have  shown 
marked  success  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  the  discharge  of  their  obli- 
gations. One  such  company,  a  large  owner 
of  and  dealer  in  valuable  New  York  real 
estate,  offers  its  securities  for  a  dispassionate 
examination  in  these  columns. 

THREE  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

There  are  three  questions  to  which  an  in- 
vestor should  demand  satisfactory  answers 
before  putting  up  his  money:  (i)  Exactly 
what  security  is  behind  this  bond;  (2) 
What  are  the  prospects  of  tne  enterprise 
which  issues  it?  (3)  What  is  the  record  of 
its  managers? 

Authorized  and  straightforward  answers 
to  such  questions  should  form  a  safeguard  to 
every  prospective  investor  in  securities  of  any 
kind  whatever.  It  will,  therefore,  be  help- 
ful to  any  one  who  has  ever  invested,  or  ever 
thinks  of  investing,  to  follow  the  answers 
given  to  these  three  questions  by  the  New 
York  Central  Realty  Company,  a  New  York 
corporation.  It  issues  6%  coupon  bonds  in 
denominations  of  $100  or  multiples  there- 
of. It  also  issues  Accumulative  Bonds,  to 
be  bought  in  regular  installments,  which  may 
be  as  small  as  $13.68  for  a  $i,cxx)  bond.  On 
all  these  installments  6%  interest  is  paid, 
compounded  annually. 

**  (l) WHAT  SECURITY  IS  OFFERED?" 

Applying  test  No.  i  to  this  company's  cou- 
pon bonds,  the  inquirer  finds  that  they  are 
actually  its  direct  and  proper  obligations, 
constituting  a  first  lien  on  all  its  assets. 

In  the  second  place,  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  have  a  first  call  upon  a  trust  fund  de- 
posited with  the  Windsor  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  City.  This  fund  consists  of 
first  mortgages  upon  New  York  real 
estate.  It  is  the  trustees'  duty  to  see  that 
there  is  always  on  deposit,  for  the  bondhold- 
ers'  benefit,  an  amount  of  $105   worth  of 


these  mortgages  for  every  $100  worth  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  real  estate  company,  in- 
cluding accrued  interest. 

In  other  words,  the  holder  of  a  $100  bond 
knows  that  the  Windsor  Trust  Company  is 
holding  $105  worth  of  first  mortgages  on 
New  York  City  real  estate,  which  would  be- 
long to  him  if  he  should  ever  have  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  New  York  Central 
Realty  Company,  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  principal  or  interest. 

In  the  matter  of  mortgage  values  the 
searcher  finds  that  the  Trust  Company 
is  again  protecting  the  bondholders*  in- 
terests. Another  quotation  from  the  Trust 
Agreement  reads  that  mortgages  deposited 
with  it  are  "  to  be  for  amounts  of  principals 
respectively  not  in  excess  of  65  %  of  the  value 
of  the  mortgaged  property." 

THE    REAL    "  VALUE  "    OF    PROPERTY. 

Right  here  is  a  very  important  point  that 
many  investors  in  real  estate  securities  over- 
look, namely,  that  the  **  value  "  of  property 
is  not  so  much  what  some  expert  says  it  is, 
as  what  some  actual  purchaser  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Remembering  this,  it  strengthens 
the  value  of  the  mortgages  under  discussion 
to  learn  that  they  are  "  purchase  money " 
mortgages.  That  is,  they  represent  65%  of 
the  price  which  an  actual  purchaser  has  ac- 
tually contracted  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  which  he  has  actually  paid  in 
cash  35%. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  highly  significant) 
the  mortgages  are  to  be  paid  in  installments. 
mostly  by  the  month  and  none  at  longer  in- 
tervals than  half-yearly. 

Consider  what  this  means :  The  mortgagor 
is  not  putting  off  the  paypient  of  some  over- 
whelmingly large  amount  of  money  for  a 
period  of  years,  at  which  time  he  may  be  in 
financial  difficulties ;  but  he  is  paying,  in  most 
cases  month  by  month,  what  amounts  to 
rent.  He  has  got  to  pay  it  or  lose  the  35% 
or  more  which  he  has  already  spent  for  the 
land,  plus  the  amount  he  has  spent  to  build 
his  home.  In  Westchester  Park,  for  in- 
stance, the  homes  have  cost  from  $3,500  to 
$7,000.  At  Premium  Point  Park,  a  very 
desirable  shore  front,  they  have  cost  from 
$20,000  to  $70,000. 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  more  precautions 
than  this  in  such  a  plan,  to  be  honestly  ad- 
ministered by  trustees.  And  the  standing  of 
the  Windsor  Trust  Company  is  well  known 
to  New  York  and  American  financial  people. 
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"  (2) — ^WHAT  ARE  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 

ENTERPRISE  ?  " 

The  second  of  the  three  tests  which  we 
started  out  to  apply  concerned  the  prospects 
of  the  enterprise  itself.  Its  plan  should  be 
one  which  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  and 
which  with  good  management  may  prove 
profitable  in  the  future. 

The  New  York  Central  Realty  Com- 
pany's particular  method  of  dealing  in  real 
estate  is  no  new  thing*.  The  first  *'  Mort- 
gage Bond  Company "  in  Europe  was 
founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1770.  Its 
plan  was  to  loan  the  company's  capital  on 
first  mortgages  and  to  use  these  as  security 
for  an  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  to  an  equal 
amount. 

The  system  was  successful.  It  spread 
through  a  dozen  European  countries.  It  is 
conducted  to-day  by  the  largest  financial  cor- 
poration in  the  world,  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France,  which  in  the  last  56  years  has  sold 
more  than  eight  billion  francs  of  bonds. 
Originally  at  an  interest  rate  of  4%,  these 
bonds  became  afterwards  so  highly  regarded 
that  they  sold  on  a  basis  of  only  2.60% — ^as 
low  as  a  United  States  Government  bond. 

GROWTH   OF   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  the  United  States  this  same  plan  has 
been  for  some  years  successfully  conducted 
by  several  companies.  Particular  success  has 
been  met  with  in  New  York  City,  because 
the  rush  to  the  greatest  population  center  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  resulted  in  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  land  values. 

If  there  is  any  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent where  a  business  based  on  the  owning 
of  real  estate  should  have  a  chance  to  succeed, 
it  is  evidently  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
suburbs.  It  is  picturesque  to  figure  out  that 
the  asset  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Metrop- 
olis in  1906  was  $5,5CK),oc)0,ooo,-*— more  by 
over  half  a  billion  than  the  assessments  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore  all  put  to- 
gether,— and  to  consider  that  two  billions  of 
this  value  was  added  during  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1900.  It  would  seem  that 
good  judgment  ought  to  succeed  in  this  field 
xi  in  any. 

"  (3) — ^WHAT     IS     THE      RECORD     OF      THE 

MANAGERS?  " 

Few  businesses,  however  favorable  their 
opportunities,  can  prosper  without  good 
management.     It  has  been   shown   that   the 


purchaser  of  a  New  York  Central  Realty 
Company  bond  is  secured  by  a  high  grade  of 
security,  now  being  held  for  him  in  trust.  A 
prudent  investor  in  any  kind  of  security, 
however,  should  feel  a  personal  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  whose 
earnings  are  to  pay  his  interest.  It  has  there- 
fore made  a  favorable  impression  upon  in- 
vestigators that  the  New  York  Central 
Realty  Company  declares  itself  frankly  will- 
ing to  give  full  information  regarding  its  of- 
ficers,— their  business  records  ol  the  past  and 
their  plans  for  the  future. 

It  appears  that  about  six  years  ago  Mr. 
William  H.  Cooper,  Vice-President  of  the 
large  mercantile  establishment  of  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Company,  became  interested  in  the 
New  York  real  estate  field  and  incorporated 
the  New  York  Central  Realty  Company 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  actual  record  of  results  so  far  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  of  the  officers  as  follows: 

**  We  bought  property  at  $1,250.00  an 
acre,  held  it  for  two  years;  then  developed 
it  and  sold  in  lots  at  from  $4,000.00  to  $6,- 
000.00  an  acre.  And  the  people  who  pur- 
chased from  us  are  selling  to-day  at  from 
25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  profit. 

"  One  year  ago  a  plot  adjoining  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  at  $4,125.00  per  acre  and  we 
sold  the  purchasers  of  this  plot  about  two 
acres  of  our  property  at  about  $6,000.00  an 
acre  to  give  them  an  outlet  to  the  street. 

"  We  bought  100  acres  at  $800.00  an  acre 
four  years  ago,— one  and  one-half  years  ago 
105  acres  on  one  side  of  our  100  acres  was 
sold  for  $2,100.00  an  acre,  and  twenty  acres 
on  the  other  side  was  sold  at  $2,850.00  an 
acre  and  the  purchaser  had  to  buy  the  right- 
of-way  over  our  streets  to  reach  the  rail- 
road station  on  our  property. 

"  These  are  only  three  instances  (we 
could  enumerate  others),  but  these  go  to 
show  the  principle  on  which  we  do  business, 
— to  watch  the  rapid  transit  improvements 
and  buy  just  ahead  of  the  others;  getting  the 
choicest  of  the  land  at  *  ground  floor  '  prices, 
and  reaping  profits  in  proportion." 

Mr.  William  H.  Cooper,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  President  of  the  company,  and 
the  other  officers  are:  Vice-President,  Ernest 
Sharp,  President  Central  Park  Realty  Com- 
pany; Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent Household  Sewing  Machine  Company; 
Secretary,  Claude  J.  Van  Slykc,  Treasurer 
Central  Park  Realty-  Company.  All  are  res- 
idents of  New  York  and  men  of  standing, 
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whose  careers  may  readily  be  inquired  into 
by  the  investor. 

A  PLAN    FOR  REGULAR  SAVING. 

The  Coupon  Bond,  as  already  stated, 
IS  not  the  only  security  ofEered  to  investors 
by  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Company. 
An  issue  of  6%  Accumulative  Bonds  has  just 
been  announced.  Through  these  the  in- 
vestor may  apply  what  we  termed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  the  first  rule  of  per- 
sonal investment, — namely,  that  the  best  way 
to  save  money  is  to  invest  it  before  you  have 
it.  Thus  you  are  practically  compelled  to 
economize,  by  enforced  habit,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  very  installments 
earn  interest. 

Not  much  time  need  be  spent  here  in  ex- 
amining these  Accumulative  Bonds  by  the 
light  of  the  "Three  Test  Questions."  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  would  be  that 
they  are  secured  by  the  entire  assets  of  the 
New  York  Central  Realty  Company.  Bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  not  stocks,  or  shares 
in  the  possible  profits  of  the  company^  but 
are  bonds,  direct  and  fixed  obligations. 

The  answer  to  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions would  be  found  the  same  for  these 
bonds  as  for  the  bonds  already  discussed. 

The  special  points  of  interest  to  one  about 
to  enter  upon  a  regular  savings  device  are 
two:  (i)  "How  fast  does  my  money 
grow?"  (2)  "Are  the  penalties  (for  lapse 
of  regular  pa3rment,  or  for  withdrawing  from 
the  arrangement  and  getting  my  money 
back)  sufficient  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  with- 
out being  burdensome  or  causing  me  actual 
loss?" 

Under  the  first  head  we  find  that  the  saver 
is  credited  with  6%  interest  on  every  dollar 
actually  paid  in,  and  that  this  interest  is  com- 
pounded annually. 

SAVINGS   GROW    RAPIDLY. 

This  explains  the  rapid  growth  of  sav- 
ings under  this  plan.  The  saver  finds  him- 
self in  full  possession  of  a  $1,000  bond  after 
he  has  paid  in  $71.57  a  year  for  ten  years — 
a  total  of  only  $715.70.  In  other  words,  he 
owns  $284.30  which  his  money  has  been  earn- 
ing for  him  at  the  high  rate  of  6%  while  he 
has  been  saving  it.  He  can  turn  his  $1,000 
into  cash  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  if  he 
wishes,  or  can  let  his  money  remain  at  6% 
with  the  company.  What  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment this  is  appears  from  comparison  with  a 
life  insurance  investment  policy,  for  instance. 


Installments  may  be  paid  annually,  semi- 
annually, or  quarterly. 

Penalties  seem  judiciously  computed. 
There  can  be  no  forfeiture  of  payments 
through  lapse.  If  the  saver  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  miss  one  or  more  installments,  he 
loses  merely  the  interest  which  his  money 
would  otherwise  have  been  earning  him. 

Various  contingencies  are  provided  for  in 
the  company's  contract  with  the  saver,  such 
as  the  surrender  of  the  bond  at  any  time  for 
cash,  or  transfer  by  the  owner  to  another  per- 
son, in  the  event  of  the  owner's  death,  and 
so  on. 

The  company  announces  that  its  plan  is 
to  show  an  attractive  surrender  value, 
greater  than  that  offered  by  other  savings  de- 
vices, but  to  include  such  a  penalty  for  lapse 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  persistent  pay- 
ments to  maturity. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  even 
from  such  a  brief  examination,  that  an  in- 
dustrial company  may  offer  bonds  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  small  investor's  considera- 
tion. When  he  finds  a  company  such  as  the 
one  under  discussion,  whose  property  is 
owned  where  he  or  his  representatives  can 
sec  it  for  themselves,  who  offer  as  se- 
curity high  grade  first  mortgages  in  charge 
of  a  responsible  Trust  Company,  and  whose 
officers  are  well-known  people  whose  reputa- 
tion he  can  inquire  into,  he  may  feel  properly 
justified  in  considering  the  bonds  as  an  in- 
vestment. 

Knowledge  brings  safety  to  the  investor 
most  of  all  men.  The  essential  importance 
of  a  careful  examination  before  an  invest- 
ment purchase  is  being  dwelt  on  by  financial 
authorities  all  over  the  world,  in  magazines, 
books,  and  the  conduct  of  conservative  bank- 
ing institutions. 

Familiarity  with  the  facts  that  control  an 
investment  is  just  what  makes  it  an  invest- 
ment,— not  a  speculation, — from  the  in- 
vestor's viewpoint. 

"Intelligent  inquiry  is  the  public's  great- 
est safeguard."  And  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration whose  affairs  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing declare  themselves  ready  to  send  every 
item  of  information  which  the  prospective 
investor  needs  to  start  an  "intelligent  in- 
quiry." Questioners  may  address  the  New 
York  Central  Realty  Company,  1328  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

A  Cumpaign   ^^^  political  situation  was  com-  and  constructive  statesmanship.     This  year 

TkatsutrtM   monly    reported    last    month    as  Mr.  Root  was  again  asked  to  take  the  nomi- 

^^'      apathetic  beyond  all  previous  ex-  nation  for  the  governorship  of   New  York 

perience  in  Presidential  years;  but  memory  is  by  the  leaders  of  a  convention  over  which  he 

apt  to  delude  people  about  things  of  this  kind,  presided.    He  refused  to  consider  the  sugges- 

Exactly   the   same   remarks   were  prevalent  tion,  because  he  believed  the  renomination  of 

four   years   ago.     The  campaign   of    1904,  (jovernor  Hughes  to  be  both  right  and  politic 

which   resulted   in  such   tremendous   enthu-  and   was  certain    that    it  could    be   accom- 

siasm  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  such  overw  helm-  plished.     Mr.  Hughes  was  renominated,  and 

ing  majorities,  did  not  warm  up  at  all  until  all  his  chief  opponents  promptly  acquiesced 

well  into  October.    Not  only  was  the  pivotal  and  promised  their  loyal  support.    Mr.  Root, 

State  of  New  York  regarded  by  the  best  au-  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  at 

thorities  four  years  ago  as  extremely  doubt-  Saratoga  in  the  middle  of  September,  deliv- 

iul,  but  all  the  old  wiseacres  at  Republican  ered  a  speech  which  should  form  one  of  the 

State  and  national  headquarters  had  by  the  great  documents  of  the  national  campaign. 
20th  of  October  given  the  State  up  as  surely 

lost  to  the  Democrats.  Our  readers  will  re-  Republicans  !n  '^^^  Republicans  of  the  State 
member  that  the  State  actually  gave  Roose-  the  Empire  of  New  \'ork  now  have  bc- 
velt  a  plurality  of  175,000.  This  year,  as  in  a  «•  ^^^^  them  a  perfectly  clear  and 
all  previous  Presidential  elections  for  many  unmistakable  situation.  They  have  a  na- 
years  past,  it  is  within  the  practical  possibili-  tional  ticket  that  commands  respect  and 
ties  that  the  Republicans  can  carry  the  coun-  confidence,  and  they  have  a  State  ticket  of 
try  and  yet  lose  New  York,  while  the  Demo-  which  the  same  thing  can  truthfully  be  said, 
crats  could  scarcely  hope  to  win  if  New  York  The  fact  that  many  of  the  politicians  in  con- 
were  conceded  to  the  Taft  forces.  trol  of  the  State  organization  w^ere  opposed 

to  Governor  Hughes  is  one  of  those  matters 

New  York     ^^^^  years  ago   a  strong  effort  that  counts  in  our  American  politics  more 

state  Again  was  made  to  persuade  the  Hon.  significantly  before  conventions  than  after- 

Elihu  Root  to  accept  the  nomina-  ward.    The  opposition  to  Governor  Hughes 

tion  for  the  governorship,  because  it  was  felt  was  not  of  the  sort  that  involves  feuds  or 

that  a  very  strong  State  ticket  was  necessary  malice,  or  that  divides  parties.   The  so-called 

to  help  pull  the   Roosevelt  national   ticket  machine  leaders  are  going  to  support  Grov- 

safcly  through  the  decisive  ordeal  of  the  con-  ernor  Hughes  with  loyalty,  and  have  never 

test  in  the  Empire  State.    But  Mr.  Root  did  for  a  moment  put  themselves  in  a  position 

not  think  he  was  needed  and,  having  just  re-  where  they  could  be  suspected  of  any  inten- 

tired  to  private  life  after  a  brilliant  career  in  tion  to  be  disloyal   to  the  ticket  as  finally 

the  War  Department,  was  not  willing  to  re-  chosen.     It  was  some  of  the  ardent  Hughes 

turn  to  office.     Soon  afterward,  indeed,  the  men  who  had  made  the  mistake  of  putting 

death  of  Mr.  Hay  made  an  unexpected  call  themselves  in  the  position  of  saying  that  they 

upon  his  services,   and  he  has  crowned   his  would  bolt  the  ticket  if  any  other  Repub- 

formcr  public  service  w^ith  some  years  of  work  lican    whatsoever    were    nominated.      This 

at  the  head  of  the   State  Department,  not  was  an  absurd  position,  without  the  smallest 

equaled,  perhaps,  in  our  history  for  efficiency  degree   of   justification.      Mr.    Hugjies  Ka.4 
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ization  in  New  York  City,  was  strongly  of 
the  contrary  opinion  until  finally  convinced 
by  tests  in  different  Assembly  districts  which 
showed  that  the  Republican  voters  actually 
wanted  Hughes.  XIr,  Woodruff,  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  held  out  against 
Hughes  until  it  was  clear  that  nobody  else 
could  be  agreed  upon  who  would  have  all 
of  Hughes'  strength  without  having  any  of 
his  weakness.  Mr.  Root  was  in  his  appro- 
priate place  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  lead- 
ers at  the  Saratoga  convention  as  a  last  re- 
sort undertook  to  bring  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  now  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  but  Mr.  Hill's  circum- 
stances obviously  place  him  with  Mr,  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Root  in  his  political  attitude. 
Governor  Hughes  meanwhile  had  strength- 
ened himself  not  a  little  in  his  own  State  by 
the  magnificent  speech  he  had  made  at 
Youngstown  on  September  5,  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Ohio  campaign.  He  shared 
honors  there  with  Senator  Bcveridge,  the 
other  leading  speaker.  No  man  has  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  qualities  of 
Judge  Taft  than  has  Governor  Hughes ;  and 
New  York's  Governor  presents  the  larger 
political  situation  with  a  singular  force  and 
persuasiveness.  The  respect  that  the  coun- 
try feels  for  Governor  Hughes  is  very  great. 


(On  tbe  Mi  U  Benalor  Horai^  ntilte    of  Syracuei- 


declared  that  he  would  not  accept  a  renom 
tnation  under  anv  circumstanLCs  and  he  had 
stuck  to  this  position  for  a  long  time  He 
had  been  before  the  American  people  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidentj  «hile  unwill 
ing  to  serve  either  as  Governor  or  as  Vice 
President  There  was  much  opposition  in 
various  quarters  to  Governor  Hughes  and 
the  politicians — not  to  use  the  word  in  any 
disparaging  <«nse  — had  reached  the  conclu 
sion  that  he  would  not  make  a  strong  run 
before  the  people  Thej  «ere  justified  in 
exercisinf:  their  freedom  of  preference  but 
their  weakness  \a\  m  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  agree  upon  an>bod>  else  who  was  strong 
and  at  the  same  time  available 

Sou  Haaius   P'^'^ipnC  Roosevelt  had  come  to 

"ii         the  contlusion  from  the  national 

'     standpoint   that   the  nomination 

of  Governor  Hughes  was  necessary.     Mr, 

Parstms,  chairman  of  the  Republican  oi^an- 
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because  it  believes  that  he  stands  inflexibly  Hamwg      '"  ^  Prcsiikntial  year  the  whole 

t()r  what  he  thinks  ripht,  and  that  he  is  also  nnj         country    looks    t<>    tlie    State    of 

a    man    of    unusual    talents,    training,    and  """"'"     ""■-  ^e„.  York  because  of  its  pivotal 

■;trength  of  will.     He  will  speak  at  various  position.    Republicans  are  cheered  or  discour- 

points  in  the  national  campaign   for  Judge  aged,  therefore,  according  to  the  views  they 

Tafr,  and  will  do  most  of  his  home  stump-  entertain  of  the  work  done  by  the  New  York 

ing  in  the  last  half  of  October.     He  will  try  State  convention.     If  tbe  convention  at  Sara- 

to  prove  himself  an  "  asset,"  not  a  "  liability,"  toga  names  a  high-grade  ticket  M\i  -^ww-b  ■». 
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united  front,  with  strong  men  and  sound  reduce  the  prestige  and  actual  power  of  the 
positions,  the  national  party  takes  heart  and  State  central  committee,  the  county  chairmen, 
feels  that  the  chances  of  general  success  are  and  the  other  organization  leaders.  It  is  not 
enhanced.  President  Roosevelt,  Judge  Taft,  strange  that  the  men  who  have  worked  them- 
Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  selves  up  into  positions  of  power  in  this  domi- 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  National  nating  party  organization  should  be  in  favor 
Committee,  and  other  leading  Republicans  of  the  retention  of  a  system  which  they  know 
of  the  country  had  become  absolutely  con-  how  to  operate  and  which  gives  them  control 
vinced  that  the  renomination  of  Hughes  was  not  only  of  nominations  but  also  to  a  large 
the  proper  and  needful  thing.  Mr.  Hitch-  extent  of  the  work  of  the  Legislature.  There 
cock  had  reached  this  conclusion  after  a  pa-  are  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  existing 
tient  study  of  the  situation.  The  politicians  system,  and  there  are  things  to  be  said  against 
of  the  State  could  not  successfully  resist  a  the  primary  election  plan  in  its  full  and  ex- 
Hughes  sentiment  backed  by  men  of  such  treme  forms.  But  in  the  State  of  New  York 
strength  and  supported  strongly  by  the  lead-  it  has  been  true  for  a  long  time  that  freedom 
ing  newspapers.  Thus,  when  they  finally  from  the  domination  of  men  who  hold  power 
yielded  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the  through  their  control  of  party  organization 
nomination  of  Governor  Hughes  unanimous,  has  been  more  than  almost  anything  else  a 
His  most  outspoken  opponent,  Mr.  Barnes,  requisite  for  the  triumph  of  popular  rule  and 
the  leader  of  the  Albany  Republicans,  finally  really  good  government.  The  Republican 
accepted  the  result  with  frankness  and  good  situation  has  been  vastly  improved  so  far  as 
temper.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  leaders  its  relations  to  public  opinion  go,  under  the 
of  party  organization  have  been  so  opposed  to  recent  regime,  as  compared  with  that  which 
Governor  Hughes  is  because  he  has  had  so  prevailed  some  years  ago.  But  the  system 
little  use  for  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Gov-  itself  in  its  ramifications  throughout  the  State 
emor  did  not  surrender  his  own  judgment,  is  not  the  best  one  that  could  be  devised, 
yet  he  worked  more  tactfully  and  cordially 

with  his  party  organization  than  Governor  Boaa-Rtdden  What  is  true  of  the  Republican 
Hughes  has  thus  far  seemed  to  do.  But  y^JJ"*^*?^^  situation  in  New  York  is  true  of 
nothing  has  happened  to  cause  any  real  bit-  "  *  '^  *  the  Democratic,  with  the  qualifi- 
terness  or  to  prevent  the  Governor  on  the  cation  that  the  Republican  machine  is  in  far 
one  hand  from  working  more  closely  with  better  hands  than  that  of  its  opponent.  The 
the  party  nor  yet  the  party  leaders  from  be-  Democracy  of  New  York  is  controlled  by 
coming  better  acquainted  personally  with  a  three  men  of  whom  one  towers  far  above  the 
man  whom  it  would  not  hurt  them  at  all  to  others  in  importance  and  power.  The  domi- 
meet  in  frequent  consultation.  nating  personality  is  Murphy,  head  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  whose  real  relations  are  generally 
Party  Control  Another  reason  why  the  organ-  supposed  to  be  with  the  corporations  and  the 
and  Direct  ization  men  are  oposed  to  the  interests  that  are  concerned  with  legislation, 
rmares.  Qoy^rnor  lies  in  the  Governor's  rather  than  with  the  people.  Next  to  Mr. 
determined  championship  of  the  direct  pri-  Murphy  in  the  Democratic  organization  is 
mary  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  conven-  the  State  chairman,  Mr*  Conners,  of  Buffalo, 
tion  system.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  party  And  third  in  importance  and  power  is  Mr. 
machinery  so  powerful  as  in  the  State  of  New  McCarren,  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  always  men- 
York.  With  a  tremendous  sentiment  favor-  tioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
able  to  the  nomination  of  Hughes,  the  organ-  pany  and  other  corporations, — this  being  a 
ization  leaders  had  it  easily  in  their  power  to  matter  about  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
defeat  his  nomination  at  the  Saratoga  conven-  beyond  that  of  constant  and  uncontradicted 
tion  if  they  had  so  chosen.  In  other  words,  newspaper  statement.  Mr.  McCarren  has 
a  group  of  leaders  controlled  the  convention,  valued  his  control  of  the  great  borough  of 
It  was  not  necessary  to  convince  the  conven-  Brooklyn,  and  has  resented  the  invasion  of 
tion  that  President  Roosevelt  was  right  in  re-  Brooklyn  by  Tammany  Hall.  Hence  a  deep 
garding  Mr.  Hughes'  nomination  as  neces-  feud,  which  resulted  in  his  discomfiture  at 
sary;  it  was  only  necessary  to  convince  half  the  Denver  National  Democratic  Convention, 
a  dozen  leaders,  who,  in  turn,  controlled  the  But  Mr.  McCarren  was  triumphantly  rein- 
larger  delegations.  A  direct  and  open  kind  stated  in  power  by  the  State  convention  in 
of  primary  election,  such  as  has  been  adopted  Rochester  last  month,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
in  a  number  of  other  States,  would  greatly  press  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  succeeded  in  recon- 
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ciling  the  warn'oK  similsmen,  so  that  or;;an- 
ized  Democracy  is  to  present  n  united  front. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  quite 
fair  to  Mt,  Br>'an  to  twit  him 
upon  a  situation  in  New  \'ork  for 
i  nut  responsible,  and  which  he 
must  in  his  innermost  soul  detest  and  abhor. 
It  Is  not  in  the  least  true  of  the  masses  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  ^'ork  that  they  are 
dominated  in  their  views  by  the  franchise- 
holding  corporations.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  sort  of  men 
who  represent  the  very  thing  that  iVIr.  Bryan 
in  his  speeches  most  bitterly  attacks.  If  any 
political  urbanization  ever  existed  with  which 
the  corrupt  corporations  like  to  do  business, 
that  organi/.ation  is  Tammany  Hall;  and 
Tammany,  through  its  affiliations,  controls 
the  Democratic  machinery  of  the  one  State 
Mr.  Bryan  must  capture  in  order  to  be 
elected  President,  The  boss  system  is  not 
really  a  party  affair.  It  Is  a  system  of  spolia- 
ti<)n  that  has  seized  upon  tlie  machinery  of 
both  parties  wherever  it  coiihl ;  and  the  bosses 


t..   I.ir    iJ,.v.Tii(ir»h1ii   uf   .Ni-»    V.irk.) 

that  have  controlled  part)'  machinery  by  the 
use  of  money  that  has  been  given  them  from 
corporation  sources  have  alwajs  and  everj'- 
where  understood  one  another  H'ell  enough  to 
devise  some  way  of  dividing  the  spoils  and 
recognizing  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let 
live."  Thus  there  has  always  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  community  uf  interest  be- 
tween Republican  bissism  and  Democratic 
bossism  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Both  par- 
ties should  tr>'  hartler  than  ever  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  not 
particularly  timely  for  Mr.  Bri,-an  to  bring 
his  slogan,  "  Shall  the  people  rule,"  Into  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the 
that  his  own  partv  In  that  gre. 
cidedly  more  shackled  and  m. 
by  bosses  and  corporations  than 
that  stands  for  (jovernor  Hughes 
work  of  the  two  public  s 


Ch  nirr      '''^^   Democratic   State  Conven- 
for  tlon  met  at  Rochester  while  the 

'""''"'"■      Republicans  were  MvW  \w  wseww 
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now  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Chanler 
had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not 
,    candidate   against   Governor    Hughes, 


An  AehisBuatBt^'^^-  Chanler  will  be  personally 
^  '■  popular,  and  his  nomination  is  re- 
garded as  a  good  stroke  from  the 
vote-getting  standpoint.  The  legislative  and 
administrative  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorlc  are  important  and  complicated,  and 
they  require  in  the  Governor's  chair  a  man 
of  great  talent,  judgment,  force,  and  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Chanler  has  not  been  tested,  and 
nobody  can  foretell  in  advance  what  kind  of 
an  administrator  he  will  make  if  elected. 
That  he  is  honorable  and  public-spirited 
seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  har- 
monious work  of  the  Rochester  convention 
was  crowned  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene, 
in  the  closing  hours,  of  the  "  Great  Common- 
er "  himself.  Mr.  Bryan  had  sent  his  na- 
tional chairman,  the  Hon.  Norman  E.  Mack, 
to  Rochester,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  har- 
mony. Mr.  Mack  had  been  highly  success- 
ful in  his  errand.  Ex-Justice  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien  had  been  temporary  chairman,  and 
the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker.  Democratic  can- 
didate four  years  ago,  had  been  permanent 
presiding  officer.  In  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  great  Nebraska  chieftain,  the  McCar- 
ren  spoilsmen  of  Brooklyn  had  all  been  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  a  convention  that  was  dom- 


Public  men 
change  their  r 
ally  come  their 
that  in  the  las 


however,  privileged 
inds  when  nominations  actu- 
way.  It  will  be  remembered 
:  State  election,  when  Wil- 
liam R.  Hearst  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Mr.  Chanler  was  his 
running  mate  as  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Mr.  Hughes  was  the  only  Re- 
publican who  was  elected  on  the  State  ticket, 
and  Mr.  Hearst  the  only  Democrat  who  was 
defeated.  Mr,  Chanler,  the  Democratic 
Lieutenant-Governor,  has  therefore  been  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Republican  State  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  a  close  and  precise  observer 
of  Governor  Hughes'  administration,  and  has 
given  it  his  repeated  endorsement.  The  State 
knows  what  kind  of  a  Governor  it  has  in 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  it  knows  that  Mr.  Chan- 
ler believes  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  right 
sort.  But  it  does  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
Governor  Mr.  Chanler  himself  \vould  make. 
He  is  a  man  of  wealth  who  has  in  various 
ways  shown  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
and  with  workingmen,  and  was  an  exponent 
of  the  Hearst  policies  of  reform.  His  boom- 
let  for  the  Presidency  was  carried  from  New 
York  to  Denver,  but  was  quid  ly  snuffed  out 
Jh  the  highly  charged  Bryan  atmosphere. 
-Wr,  Hearst  now  accuses  Mr.  C3ianler  of  sur- 
render  to  die  corporations. 


From  the  Drookltli^  EagU  i.'^ev  loAJ) 
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inated  hy  the  Tammany  spoilsmen  of  Man- 
hattan. The  great  conservative  element 
was  represented  by  ex-Judges  O'Brien  and 
Parker,  who  made  those  clever  and 
serious-sounding  speeches  that  great  law- 
yers of  their  type  can  always  make  to 
justify  any  change  whatsoever  in  their 
political   alignment. 

g^^  Politics  certainly  makes  strange 
/■  bedfellows.     Judge  Parker  four 

"  '  years  ago  representeii  everything 
that  Mr.  Bryan  denounced  and  detested ; 
Murphy,  of  Tammany,  more  than  any  other 
man,  stands  for  all  the  unspeakable  methods 
in  politics  that  Bryan  proposes  to  reform, — 
as  also  does  Conners,  the  State  chairman ; 
while  McCarren's  position  is  notoriously  that 
of  a  political  representative  nf  the  monopo- 
listic interests  which  Bryan  is  advertised  as 
apostolically  ordained  to  destroj'.  But  none 
of  these  things  seem  to  give  Mr.  Biyan  any 
qualms.  He  arises  and  proceeds  to  lecture 
and  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  hav- 
ing permitted  wicked  trusts  and  corporations 
to  lift  up  their  heads  in  our  fair  land:  and 
his  entourage  of  New  York  corporation  law- 
yers and  of  bosses  who  hold  their  power 
by  virtue  of  corporation  graft  grows  moist 
in  the  eyes  and  applauds  his  sentiments  til! 
the  rafters  ring.  Such  is  the  great  na- 
tional game. 


4tt»pita  (w  ^^^-  ^fy^n  proceeded  frtwn  Roch- 
oemocracpi  cster  to  the  Uttlc  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  here  again  he  was 
persona  grata  rn  the  circles  of  the  elect.  He 
glorified  the  distinguished  Democratic  fami- 
lies that  bear  the  names  of  Bayard,  Gray,  and 
Saulsburj', — a  lineage  that  has  always  been 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  Bryanism, — and  he 
was  duly  forgiven  and  much  feted  by  the 
present  representatives  of  those  families,  in- 
cluding Judge  George  Gray  himself.  While 
Mr.  Parker  and  the  New  York  conservatives 
were  praising  Bryan  and  classing  him  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
while  Judge  Ciray  and  the  Delaware  oligar- 
chy were  at  last  admitting  him  to  their  select 
communion,  another  great  and  shining  light 
of  the  Cleveland  conservatives, — namely,  \ir. 
Richard  OIney,  of  Boston, — was  giving  his 
reasons  in  fine  Massachusetts  dialectic*,  for 
supporting  the  man  who  most  completely 
represents  everything  that  he  has  contended 
against  throughout  his  political  life. 


for  Bryan. 


rrea  the  gpcnin^  World  (Nnr  Tolt.) 


Mr.  OIney 's  long  and  able  argu- 
ment is  at  least  entirely  his  own. 
Mr.  Bryan  on  his  part  has  every- 
where proclaimed  that  the  platforms  are  the 
thing,  and  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Bryan's  pVyast,  TtWtt^Xjtik  \ss  ^''^^  «^«*^ 
day,  18  that "  p\»tloTm&  »st\(«ij;>.v^r    'Vs 
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Denver  platform  he  declares  to  be  found, 
complete,  and  righteous.  The  Chicago  plat- 
iorm,  he  thinks,  to  use  a  word  that  is  vulgar, 
but  much  in  current  speech,  is  absolutely 
"  rotten,"  Mr.  Bryan  holds  up  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  glorification,  and  denounces 
the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Olney  contemp- 
tuously dismisses  all  such  talk  by  saying  that 
the  platforms  do  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins, 
and  that  either  party  might  take  either  plat- 
form, while  both  platforms  might  as  well  re- 
pose in  the  waste  basket, — this  being  not  Mr, 
Olney 's  phraseology,  but  his  general  idea. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Olney  seems  to  say  that 
it  makes  no  more  difference  ahuut -men  than 
about  platforms.  Mr.  Bryan  has  waxed  per- 
sona! in  his  debating,  and  charges  Taft  with 
being  very  complacent  toward  trusts,  quite 
ill-informed  in  his  arguments  and  statements, 
and  utterly  lacking  in  the  force  and  strength 
necessary  for  the  Presidency,  claiming  that  he 
himself,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  is  the  only 
real  and  true  heir  to  the  place  held  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  while  William  H.  Taft  is  a 
spurious  and  ill-qualified  claimant.  To  all 
this  Mr.  Olney  is  as  indifferent  as  a  highly 
trained  New  England  intellect  has  ever  been 
on  any  subject  toward  a  brand  of  opinion 
originating  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mr,  Olney  thinks  that  the  candidates  are  all 
well  enough,  and  that  the  Republicans  might 
just  as  well  have  nominated  Bryan,  while  the 
Democrats  could  have  nominated  Taft  with- 
out any  particular  inconsistency.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Olney  is  a  conservative,  and  what  he 


a  result  that  shall  make  for  con- 
And  he  holds  that  a  Democratic 
victory  in  this  country  would  have  that  result. 

Hr.  Bryan     ^''-  Bryan,  who  is  the  most  ver- 
in  satile  and  adroit  platform  speaker 

'  "'"'  now  living,  is  therefore  under  ne- 
cessity of  finding  a  way  to  live  up  to  the  new- 
Eastern  theory  that  he  is  really  a  conservative. 
like  Olney  and  Parker  and  Gray,  while  not 
sacrificing  the  reputation  for  unflinching  rad- 
icalism that  is  his  stock  in  trade  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West 
and  Southwest.  He  must  stand  in  line  with 
the  great  labor  vote  of  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  the  manufacturing  States,  and  he  must 
attract  to  himself  the  farmer  vote  and  that 
of  the  small  business  men.  It  is  to  Mr, 
Bryan's  credit  that  he  can  fill  this  changing 
role  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
buoyancy  and  confidence,  and  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  inconsistency  or  shifting  of 
ground.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  many  great 
apparent  changes  of  base  and  of  attitude,  with 
a  dialectical  skill  that  always  satisfied  his  own 
mind  and  conscience. 

J^^  ji,  One  of  Mr,  Bryan's  greatest  gifts 
Campaian  as  a  Campaigner  is  his  ability  to 
Dtbating.  jjj^  ^  minor  detail  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  great  issue,  and  to  put  his  adver- 
sary on  the  defensive  in  a  matter  of  no  real 
consequence.  Thus  he  accuses  Taft  of  hav- 
ing made  an  absurd  mistake  in  alluding  to 
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an  experiment  in  the  State  of  New  York 
havfng  to  do  nith  the  guarantee  of  bank  cir- 
culation or  deposits,  or  both,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1829.  These  are  matters 
about  which  neither  William  J.  Bryan  nor 
William  H,  Taft  has  any- knowledge  or  opin- 
ion that  is  worth  more  than  that  of  any  other 
intelli|>ent  citizen.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
knows  nothing  especial  about  them,  and 
would  not  be  tricked  into  an  attempt  to  de- 
bate them.  Congress  has  got  to  take  hold 
of  the  whole  banking  and  currency  system 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  attempt  to  give  it 
a  more  up-to-date  character,  and  make  it  bet- 
ter fitted  for  times  of  stress  and  emergency. 
The  questions  involved  are  technical  and 
scientific  business  questions.  Every  responsi- 
ble citizen  knows  that  they  arc  not  party 
questions,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  his  name  be  Bryan 
or  Taft,  will  have  very  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  the  details  of  these  problems. 

g^^^  Guaranteeing  bank  deposits  in 
otpniit  at  Oklahoma  is  an  interesting  local 
"  '***■  experiment  that  we  shall  all  ob- 
serve with  interest  and  due  sympathy.  If  it 
really  works  well  there,  other  States  in  the 
neighborhood  will  unquestionably  try  a  sim- 


ilar plan.  In  fact,  the  Kansas  Republican 
Convention  has  already  declared  in  favor  of 
trj'ing  the  thing  in  that  State.  There  arc 
some  important  Republicans  who  believe  that 
in  connection  with  a  thoroughly  revised  na- 
ional  banking  system  it  would  be  feasible  to 
try  the  plan  of  guaranteeing  deposits.  Most 
experienced  bankers  are  opposed  to  the  idea, 
and  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable.  The 
consensus  of  the  best  opinion  is  against  the 
experiment,  in  so  far  as  foreign  and  American 
thought  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  topic  has  had  no  development  on 
party  lines.  As  too  often  in  his  career,  Mr, 
Bryan  is  cocksure  on  his  main  proposition, 
and  then  expends  all  his  energies  in  getting 
up  his  debate.  As  compared  with  a  man  like 
Fowler,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Currency  and  Banking, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  the  merest  tyro  in  the  real 
discussion  of  these  financial  subjects. 

Ta/t        '^  '^  ^  great  deal  easier  for  Mr. 

on  till  Taft,  who  has  had  vast  judicial 
"""'■  and  administrative  experience,  to 
say  about  a  given  topic,  "  I  do  not  know," 
than  it  is  for  Mr.  Brj'an.  who  never  likes  to 
admit  that  he  does  not  know.  Mr.  Taft  is 
now  planning  to  appear  and  speak  at  many 


,  H.    lAhT,    THE    KEPUbLlCAN   CANDIDATE,  AND  HIS  CAMPAIGN 
■  AND  ORGANIZER,    HON.   FRANK  H.    HITCHCOCK. 
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places  throughout  the  country.  He  will  be 
very  fortunate  if  he  adopts  the  method  of 
telling  the  people  about  the  things  he  knows, 
and  knows  well,  and  declines  to  emulate  the 
most  skillful  debater  of  the  age  in  a  discus- 
sion of  side  issues.  Mr.  Taft  has  had  scarce- 
ly any  more  training  as  a  political  campaign- 
er and  a  platform  "  whooper-up  "  than  had 
the  late  Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  no  James 
G.  Blaine,  the  largest  item  in  whose  stock  of 
trade  was  his  marvelous  platform  skill  and 
magnetic  power  in  popular  campaigning  and 
debating.  Mr.  Taft  was  a  splendid  and 
capable  judge,  who  knows  the  United  States 
statutes  and  their  interpretation.  Now  for 
many  years  past  he  has  been  a  great  admin- 
istrator, facing  public  duties  ever)'  day,  mak- 
ing innumerable  important  decisions,  and 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  people  with  the 
highest  credit.  He  is  a  vast  repository  of 
precise  knowledge  about  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  its  executive  work.  With  all  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Bryan,  it  would  take  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  at  least  four  years  of 
intense  industry  as  actual  chief  magistrate  to 
acquire  anything  like  William  H.  Taft's 
present  knowledge  of  the  things  a  President 
needs  to  know  about  the  business  of  the  Presi- 
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dency.  Mr.  Taft  will  therefore  be  well  ad- 
vised if,  in  his  speeches,  he  tells  the  people 
about  the  great  work  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  accomplished  in  a  vast  number  of 
directions, — the  sort  of  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  Mr.  Root  set  forth  at  Saratoga. 

T—^.  Mr.  Bryan  now  charges  Mr. 
Taft  with  being  the  candidate  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, while  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  specifical- 
ly charges  Mr.  Bryan  with  being  the  candi- 
date of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  there 
are  any  public  men  of  note  in  this  country 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  them  pointed  out.*  We 
have  never  heard  of  any.  As  for  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  poli- 
tics, the  record  is  a  very  long  one,  the  pre- 
cise facts  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  promi- 
nent men  in  both  parties  are  charged  with 
having  been  the  agents  or  representatives  of 
that  great  private  interest.  We  believe  Mr. 
Bnan  as  well  as  Mr.  Taft  to  be  personally 
far  removed  from  any  discreditable  relations 
whatsoever  with  corporations  that  use  money 
corruptly  to  affect  judges,  lawmakers,  and 
executive  officers.  But  doubtless  there  are 
many  mercenary  scoundrels  in  both  political 
camps.  The  United  States  Government  at 
the  present  time  is  engaged  in  a  serious  anJ 
formidable  attempt  to  break  up  the  StandarJ 
Oil  Trust  in  its  present  form.  This  company 
has  been  the  bitterest  foe  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  had  to  face.  Mr.  Taft  stands 
absolutely  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  views 
upon  government  policy  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  If  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected 
President,  everything  in  his  practical  rela- 
tion to  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  would  depend  upon  the  men 
with  whom  he  would  surround  himself  as  his 
cabinet  officers  and  advisers.  The  public  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  form  even  a  guess 
as  to  what  men  he  would  choose. 

j.ji.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we 
national  publish  articles  upon  the  manage- 
rganuai  OBI.  ^^^j.  ^j  jj^^  Republican  and 
Democratic  campaigns.  Mr.  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, of  North  Carolina,  is  In  charge  of  press 
matters  at  Democratic  headquarters,  and  he 
has  written  for  this  magazine  a  spirited  arti- 
cle that  will  make  it  plain  to  Republican 
readers  with  what  vigor  and  hopefulness 
the  opposition  is  waging  its  aggressive  fight. 
Mr.  Walter  Wcllman  writes  of  the  Republi- 
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can  campaign  as  one  brought  into  a  mar- 
velously  precise  system  through  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  the  chairman. 
The  Democrats,  as  the  attacking  force,  have 
.  naturally  shon-n  earlier  activity.  The  Re- 
publicans will  disclose  great  energy  through 
the  month  of  October.  At  no  stage  in  the 
present  campaign  will  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  torchlight  parades  and  mere  noise 
count  relatively  for  verj'  much.  Prejudice 
is  playing  a  smaller  part  in  every  campaign, 
and  intelligent  discussion  is  counting  for 
more  each  year.  Furthermore,  the  inde- 
pendent voter  is  growing  more  formidable, 
and  party  lines  are  constantly  broken  by  local 
issues  that  are  not  of  a  party  character. 

ii^i^  For  example,  the  election  in 
and  Maine  last  month  resulted  in  a 
vemont.  ^^^^^^^^^^  plurality  of  only 
about  8.000.  If  straight  party  issues  had 
been  dominant,  the  Maine  election  would 
point  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan's  suc- 
cess in  November,  But  personal  and  local 
issues  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  resubmission  of  the  liquor  ques- 
tion to  a  vote  of  the  people  had  probably 
more  to  do  with  reducing  the  Republican  ma- 
jority than  any  political  tendencies  that  are 
of  national  significance.    The  Maine  Legis- 


lature is  Republican  by  about  the  usual 
large  majority.  While  Republicans  through- 
out the  country  have  no  reason  for  special 
rejoicing  in  the  outcome  of  the  Maine  elec- 
tion, Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
very  little  solid  comfort  to  derive  from  it. 
The  election  in  Vermont  had  given  the  Re- 
publicans a  plurality  exceeding  29,000,  this 
being  very  similar  to  the  pluralities  in  the 
gubernatorial  elections  of  four  years  ago  and 
eight  years  ago.  The  circumstances  in  Ver- 
mont were  such  as  to  make  the  result  a  much 
better  index  of  party  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies than  the  result  in  Maine.  At  present 
the  Bryan  strength  is  more  visible  in  the 
West  than  it  is  in  the  East.  Mr.  Bryan's 
Eastern  tour  last  month  was  seemingly  a  po- 
litical success,  and  it  made  impression  enough 
i.i  certain  quarters  to  help  produce  a  sharp  re- 
action in  Wall  Street,  where  stocks  had  been 
unduly  advanced  by  skillful  manipulation. 

Mr  Foninr  ^^-  ^^^rst,  who  has  thus  far 
'in  been  the  "  stormy  petrel  "  of  the 
campaign,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  September  by  produc- 
ing certain  letters  to  show  that  Senator  For- 
aker,  of  Ohio,  had  at  one  time  been  receiving 
checks  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
connection  with  correspondence  about  public 
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matters  with  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  that  Mayor  Dahlman,  of  Omaha,  was  defeated 
corporation.  Mr.  Foraker  denied  that  any  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
of  the  money  received  was  for  his  influence  by  Ashton  C.  Shallenberger.  The  first  pri- 
against  bills  at  Washington  for  the  control  maries  under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey 
of  the  trusts.  As  respects  one  of  the  checks,  were  to  be  held  on  September  22.  Interest 
which  was  for  an  even  $50,000,  Mr.  Foraker  centered  largely  in  what  is  known  as  the  New 
explained  that  it  was  in  furtherance  of  a  Idea  movement,  headed  by  State  Senator 
project  to  buy  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  This  Colby.  The  direct  primary  method  of  mak- 
admission  seems  to  us  the  most  damaging  part  ing  nominations  is  being  discussed  in  a  num- 
of  the  whole  business.  Senators  of  the  United  ber  of  States  where  it  has  not  yet  been 
States  ought  not  to  be  helping  the  Standard  adopted.  Thus  the  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
Oil  Company  to  get  control  of  the  leading  lican  convention,  which  defeated  Mr.  Pills- 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  their  home  com-  bury,  the  anti-railroad  candidate,  for  the  gov- 
monwealths.  Since  this  transaction  is  ad-  ernorship,  adopted  a  platform  declaring 
mitted  by  all  parties  to  it,  might  it  not  be  among  other  things  in  favor  of  a  direct  pri- 
very  useful  to  clear  up  a  large  number  of  mary  law.  It  is  believed  that  had  such  a  law 
other  current  rumors  with  respect  to  more  been  in  existence  this  year  the  reformers, 
or  less  similar  deals  for  the  control  of  news-  headed  by  Winston-  Churchill,  would  have 
papers?  The  people  of  the  United  States  succeeded  in  nominating  Pilsbury.  In  New 
have  a  right  to  know  who  directs  the  policy  York,  also,  there  is  renewed  interest  in  direct 
of  a  press  that  pretends  to  be  true  to  public  primaries  as  a  result  of  the  renomination  of 
interest.  A  newspaper  cannot  at  the  same  Governor  Hughes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
time  serve  a  private  interest  and  represent  the  that  his  election  would  give  a  great  impetus 
public  welfare.  The  position  of  a  newspaper  to  the  reform  in  that  State, 
or  a  periodical  in  this  respect  should  be  as 

carefully  scrutinized  as  that  of  a  judge  on  changes      Among  the  results  of  this  year's 

the  bendi.     It  is  this  phase,  rather  than  Mr.  in  the       primary  elections  the  one  that  has 

Foraker's    position    in   the   campaign    or   in  *""  *'      chief  significance  to  the  nation  at 

Ohio  politics  that  most  deeply  concerns  the  large  is  the  effect  on  the  composition  of  the 

country.      Mr.    Foraker    himself    owes    his  Republican   majority   in   the   United    States 

account  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  Senate.     Thus  the  defeat  of  Senators  Kit- 

tredge,  of  South  Dakota;  Long,  of  Kansas; 
Dinct  ^"  September,  direct  primaries  and  Ankeny,  of  Washington, — who  are  to  be 
Primaries,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi-  replaced,  respectively,  by  Gov.  Coe  I.  Craw- 
astan  e  .  ^^^^  ^^^  United  States  Senators  ford,  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  and  Rep- 
were  held  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Ne-  resentative  Wesley  L.  Jones, — means  a  direct 
braska,  Washington,  and  New  Jersey,  fol-  and  positive  gain  for  the  progressive  element 
lowing  the  August  primaries  of  Kansas,  Mis-  iki  Western  Republicanism  in  the  upper  house 
souri,  and  Illinois,  which  were  noted  in  our  of  the  national  legislature,  while  Senator  Ful- 
last  number.  In  Wisconsin,  United  States  ton,  of  Oregon,  will  probably  be  succeeded  by 
Senator  Isaac  Stephenson  was  renominated,  a  Democrat,  Gov.  George  E.  Chamberlain, 
although  strongly  opposed  by  a  large  element  The  South  Carolina  Democrats,  on  the  other 
of  the  La  Follette  wing  of  the  Republican  hand,  have  voted  to  retire  Senator  Gary  at 
party  in  that  State,  thus  affording  another  the  end  of  his  present  term,  sending  to  Wash- 
illustration  of  the  fact  to  which  we  called  at-  ington  in  his  place  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Smith ; 
tention  last  month, — that  Senator  La  Fol-  while  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  will  decide 
lette  himself  has  been  unable  to  control  the  at  the  November  election  between  the  claims 
operation  of  his  own  primary  law.  The  La  of  Senator  Stone  and  Governor  Folk  for  the 
Follette  'Republicans  were  successful,  how-  seat  occupied  by  Mr.  Stone  since  1903.  As 
ever,  in  defeating  Congressman  Jenkins,  who  we  pointed  out  in  our  September  number, 
is  counted  as  a  "  stand-pat "  Republican  in  the  Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  was  able  to  re- 
House.  In  the  Washington  State  primaries,  tain  his  seat  only  by  a  bare  plurality  of  the 
Congressman  Wesley  L.  Jones  received  the  votes  cast  at  the  primaries,  and  a  fair  conclu- 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States  sion  to  be  derived  from  the  workings  of  the 
Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Ankeny.  In  Ne-  direct-primary  system  in  the  trials  of  it  thus 
braska  the  contests  were  of  only  local  inter-  far  made  is  that  the  voters  are  inclined  to 
est.  Governor  Sheldon  not  being  opposed  for  make  use  of  it  as  a-  means  of  retiring  the  pres- 
renomination  on  the  Republican  side,  while  ent  incumbents  of  Senate  seats. 
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n*  Panic  ''  '^  "*"*  possible  to  gauge  with 
Mtaxirtu  In  some  accuracy  the  effect  on  the 
"'"""'' ^""''' railroad  industry  of  last  year's 
panic  and  its  consequent  depression.  The  re- 
ports for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  of  a 
very  large  fnajority  of  the  roads  are  before 
us,  leaving  only  about  lone-sixth  of  the  mile- 
age to  be  estimated.  We  find  that  after  ten 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  increases  in 
gross  earnings,  increases  as  enormous  as  they 
were  regular,  the  railroads  of  the  country 
earned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
less  in  the  first  half  of  1908  than  in  the  cor- 
responding half  of  1907.  What  this  means 
is  best  shown  by  comparison  with  the  figures 
of  1904,  a  year  of  sharp  trade  depression.  In 
the  first  half  of  that  year  the  decrease  from 
the  earnings  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1903  was  less  than  $20,000,000.  So  that 
the  year  1908,  to  July  i,  finds  the  rail- 
roads reporting  decreases  twelve  times  as 
large  as  the  falling  off  in  the  only  other  period 
in  the  last  decade  that  did  not  show  increases. 
This  formidable  evidence  of  the  depression 
we  have  passed  through  is  qualified,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities,  by  the  very  fact 
of  the  great  strides  in  earnings  taken  by  the 
railroads  in  recent  years.  They  point  out 
that  we  do  not  have  to  go  so  far  back, — in- 
deed, only  to  1905, — to  find  gross  earnings 
even  less  than  the  decreased  figures  of  1908. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  oi 
wages  and  material  has  increased  enormously 
since  1905,  and  that  there  have  been  huge  new 
capital  issues  to  provide  facilities  for  an  ex- 
pected further  advance  in  traffic.  These  fac- 
tors render  a  comparison  of  gross  earnings  in 
1908  with  gross  earnings  in  1905  very  cheer- 
less. The  widespread  character  of  the  fall- 
ing off  was  as  impressive  as  the  large  amounts 
involved.  Not  a  single  railroad  of  any  size 
showed  an  increase  in  1908  in  gross  earnings, 
and  only  two  showed  increases  in  net.  The 
falling  off  in  net  earnings  was  even  larger 
than  the  decrease  in  growth,  coming  appar- 
ently to  more  than  21  per  cent,  WTien  it  is 
considered  that  these  net  earnings  must  cover 
interest  on  a  larger  volume  of  bonds  than  ex- 
isted in  1907,  the  extent  of  the  hurt  to  stock- 
holders can  be  understood. 

^  But  now,  half  way  on  in  the  lat- 
Briahtir  tcr  six  months  of  1908,  things  arc 
'^'''**-  looking  better.  Several  months 
ago,  in  May  and  June,  the  railroads  showed 
some  indications  of  success  in  handling  the 
problem  of  reducing  expenses  to  correspond 
with  the  smaller  volume  of  traffic.  In  the 
face  of  continuing  high  prices  for  steel  and 
other  material,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing wages,  this  was  no  easy  task.  But  at 
the  height  of  the  falling  off  in  traffic,  which 
came  in  May,  net  earnings  began  to  look  a 
little  better  proportionally,  and  this  work  of 
decreasing  expenses  has  gone  on  progressively 
until  we  find  the  Union  Pacific  in  July  re- 
porting an  actual  increase  in  net  in  the  face 
of  the  falling  off  of  nearly  $500,000  in 
gross,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  reporting 
practically  the  same  net  earnings  as  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Of  course, 
such  results  can  only  be  obtained  on  roads 
that  have  been  kept  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition, and  not  on  all  of  these.  Mr.  Harri- 
man  said,  on  his  return  to  the  East  in  mid- 
September,  that  he  had  spent  $180,000,000  in 
improving  the  Southern  and  Union  Pacific 
between  1900  and  1905,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  correspondingly  large  sums  have  gone 
into  these  properties  since  1905,  But  in  spite 
of  the  fine  showing  relatively  in  net  earnings 
of  the  most  fortunate  roads,  and  the  better 
showing  of  others,  it  is  evidently  true  that 
the  drastic  economies  now  in  force  must  be 
at  some  expense  to  the  phj-sical  condition  of 
our  great  transportation  lines,  and  a  scrutiny 
of  the  sums  currently  expended  on  main- 
tenance of  way  and  equipment,  as  reported  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shows 
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specifically  that  the  properties  arc  not  being 
"  kept  up  "  as  they  were  before  gross  earn 
ings  fell  ofl.  So  that  it  is  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial cause  of  congratulation  that  gross 
earnings  themselves  are  now  slowh  ntmg 
The  decrease  for  July  on  the  lar^e  body  of 
roads  reporting  was  16.57  P*^""  cent  as  igainst 
an  average  of  nearly  20  per  cent  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year;  for  August  the  de 
crease  was  only  13.57  per  cent  and  for  the 
first  week  of  September  twenty  hve  roads 
which  should  come  near  showing,  the  average 
of  the  whole,  made  a  falling  off  of  only  10  42 
per  cent. 

ji^  The  event  of  the  month  most  im 
CBrnmodiiitt  portant  to  industry  was  the  find 
*"™'*'  ^  ing  of  Judge  Gray,  of  the  U  S 
Circuit  Court,  against  the  so-called  com 
modities  clause  "  of  the  Hepburn  Rate  bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  iqo6.  This  clause 
prohibited  the  railMays  from  owning  direct 
ly  or  indirectly,  a  business  dealing  m  afty 
commodity  carried  In  interstate  traffic  except 
timber.  Its  important  bearing  was  on  tht 
relation  of  the  great  coal  railways  to  the 
mines  owned  by  them,  and  most  importantly 
on  the  anthracite  situation,  in  which  the  sup- 
ply is  very  effectively  monopolized  by  tht 
hard-coal  roads  which  carry  the  fuel  from 
the  mines  to  the  distributing  points.  The 
prohibition  came  into  force  last  May,  but 
the  Government  allowed  the  roads  an  exten- 
sion of  time  while  the  courts  dealt  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act.  Now  Judge 
Gray  and  his  associate.  Judge  Dallas  (Judge 
BufHngton  dissenting)  decide  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  unreasonable  and  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  have, 
with  the  consent  of  State  laws,  acquired  cer- 
tain property  interests  and  vested  rights 
nhich  the  law  seeks  to  confiscate.  It  had 
been  maintained  by  the  railroads  that  it 
would  have  been  a  practically  impossible  task 
to  separate  the  ownership  of  the  mines  from 
the  transportation  companies,  especially  in 
cases  where  bonds  and  stocks  had  been  issued 
against  property  consisting  of  both  mines  and 
railroads.  IJoubtless,  if  there  had  been  good 
economic  reasons,  from  their  point  of  view, 
for  such  a  separation,  the  astute  legal  advisers 
of  the  railroads  would  have  found  some  way 
out  of  this  tangle.  Of  course,  the  motive 
which  led  the  roads  to  make  such  a  hard, 
and,  so  far,  successful,  fight  against  the  "com- 
modities clause "  was  the  original  motive 
which  led  them  to  actjuire  the  unmined  sup- 
plies of  coal.     The  anthracite  fields,   cspe- 
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cially.  are  in  such  an  exceedingly  limited 
area  that  they  irresistibly  invite  monopoly. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  in  the  present  trend  of 
industrial  combination,  to  imagine  these  close- 
ly concentrated  supplies  of  a  staple  necessity 
in  any  other  condition  than  monopolized. 
The  railroads  certainly  could  not  have  af- 
forded to  let  any  other  private  interests  con- 
trol the  coal-beds,  as  each  road  would  have 
been  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner  of  the 
anthracite  field,  and  the  inevitable  result  was 
that  the  railroads  did  the  monopolizing  on 
their  own  behalf.  The  case  decided  by  Judge 
Gray  has  been  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  President  Roosevelt  and  Attor- 
ney-General Honaparte  taking  an  especial 
interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  judicial  affirm- 
ation of  the  clause  in  the  Hepburn  act. 

The  Final  These  improving  symptmns should 
Won*  on  be  accelerated  hy  the  work  of 
ropa.  ^Q^.j^j,  (j,^  crops,  which  is  now 
immediately  before  the  railroads.  The  Gov- 
ernment's final  figures  show  that  we  shall 
produce  about  fa66,ooo,(XK)  bushels  of  wheat, 
5  per  cent,  more  than  in  19(17,  and  2,600,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  about  the  same  as 
last  year's  crop,  while  other  crops  a»me  well 
up  to  the  ten  years'  averages.  Cotton  is 
better  off  by  3'j  per  cent,  than  last  year, 
and  a  larger  acreage  is  to  be  harvested.  With 
magnificent  prices  for  grains  and  a  good  prict 
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for  cotton,  the  fanners  should  he  happy. 
Money  has  continued  to  pile  up  in  the  great 
centers  in  unprecedented  vuhime,  with  call 
rates  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  rare- 
ly exceedinE  i  J'i  per  cent.  The  iron  and  steel 
industries,  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
general,  make  slow  hut  steady  recoverj'.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  short  time 
when,  "ith  political  uncertainties  removed, 
the  country  will  much  more  rapidly  approach 
the  trade  conditions  prior  to  1907. 

ji^  The  article  in  our  September 
OoKV'it  0/  number  entitled  "  Real  Naviga- 
""*"■  tion  of  the  Air,"  by  George  H. 
Guy,  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
world  recognized  that  aerial  flight  was  on 
the  eve  of  great  achievements.  Hardly  had 
that  article  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  when  promise  became  effective  in 
definite  accomplishment.  The  Wright  Broth- 
ers, whose  work  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
Guy,  soon  began  a  series  of  demonstrations 
in  France  and  America  that  distanced  all  pre- 
vious performances  with  aeroplanes  in  either 
hemisphere.  Wilbur  Wright  at  Le  Mans, 
France,  on  September  16,  broke  the  Euro- 


pean record  for  ai>roplane  flight  by  remain- 
ing in  the  air  thirty-nine  minutes  and  eight- 
een seconds,  OJvcring  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  miles;  but  Orville  Wright  had  already 
made  successive  flights  at  Fort  Myer.  Va.,  of 
more  than  an  hour  each,  having  lengthened 
the  period  on  September  12  to  sevent>-four 
minutes  and  twenty-four  seconds,  rising  to 
an  altitude  of  250  feet.  Thus  these  two 
Americans  became  almost  simultaneously  the 
world's  champion  aviators.  Their  machine 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  painstaking 
effort.  It  is  as  truly  an  American  product 
as  the  cotton-gin  or  the  sewing  machine.  In 
the  course  of  the  Government  tests  at  Fort 
Myer  one  of  those  distressing  accidents  that 
so  often  accompany  the  development  of  in- 
ventions caused  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Seifridge,  the  young  army  officer  who  had 
been  detailed  to  assist  in  conducting  the  ex- 
perimental flights,  while  Orville  Wright 
himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
breaking  of  the  propeller  caused  the  aero- 
plane to  pitch  suddenly  to  the  ground  from 
an  altitude  of  forty  feet.  Both  men  were 
caught  under  the  machine.  Mr.  Wright 
was  seriously  injured,  but  rapidly  recovered. 
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iMseaby    .Disastrous  floods  in  Georgia  and  tervals  throughout  the  forest, — and  had  all 

Flood       the    Carol inas    late    iri    August,  forest  lands  been  vigilantly  patroled,  such  a 

"*  ***  affecting  especially  the  city  of  visitation  as  that  of  last  month  would  have 
Augusta  and  bringing  ruin  to  the  cotton  been  averted,  and  such  a  saving  would  surely 
crops  over  a  wide  area,  were  succeeded  dur-  have  compensated  for  the  comparatively 
ing  the  first  week  of  September  by  forest  slight  cost  of  enforcing  so  reasonable  a 
fires  that  ravaged,  in  sections,  a  belt  of  terri-  statute.  Meanwhile  the  federal  Forest  Scr- 
tory  reaching  across  the  continent  along  both  vice  is  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
sides  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  and  a  special  investigation  has  already  been 
United  States  and  Canada.  Not  only  were  set  on  foot, 
many  lives  lost  in  these  calamities,  but  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  millions  was  destroyed,  j^^^  convtct^  ^  committee  of  the  Georgia  Leg- 
whole  towns  were  wiped  off  the  map,  and  Least  System  islature  was  engaged  during  most 
thousands  of  families  were  left  homeless  and  **"^^  "'  of  the  summer  in  making  a  thor- 
destitute.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  could  ough  investigation  of  the  convict-lease  sys- 
have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man  to  pre-  tern  in  vogue  in  that  State.  It  has  been  the 
vent  or  stay  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  practice  for  many  years  for  the  State  to  lease 
Southern  floods,  but  the  .devastating  flames  convicts  to  contractors,  thus  making  the  State 
on  our  northern  border  had  given  ample  prison  system  pay  its  own  way.  Newspaper 
warning  of  their  approach.  It  had  been  a  writers  long  ago  charged  that  the  convicts 
dry  summer  and  all  conditions  favored  just  were  inhumanly  treated  and  it  was  farther 
such  a  sweeping  onrush  of  destruction  as  alleged  that  a  system  of  bribery  had  grown 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Chisholm  on  the  Me-  up  among  State  officials  connected  with  the 
saba  iron  range  in  northern  Minnesota.  For  leasing  of  prisoners.  The  investigations  of 
days  the  fires  had  raged  in  the  woods  around  the  legislative  committee  seem  to  have  fully 
the  town,  and  they  might  have  been  put  out,  confirmed  the  most  sensational  of  the  news- 
but  the  people  did  not  greatly  dread  them,  paper  charges,  and  even  to  have  revealed 
When  the  danger  was  realized  it  was  too  atrocities  heretofore  unmentioned.  The 
late  to  save  the  doomed  town.  The  same  ex-  Georgia  newspapers,  notably  the  Atlanta 
perience  was  repeated  in  scores  of  smaller  Constitution,  characterize  the  operation  of 
settlements  in  the  forests  of  Minnesota,  Wis-  the  leasing  system  under  present  conditions 
consin,  Michigan,-  and  Canada.  Only  the  as  barbaric  in  the  extreme.  It  was  to  be  cx- 
help  of  timely  rains  removed  the  peril,  and  pected  that  the  outside  press  would  visit  its 
then  but  for  an  uncertain  interval.  Late  in  condemnation  on  the  conditions  revealed  by 
September  fires  were  still  burning  in  Canada,  this  investigation,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
in  Maine,  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Georgia  newspapers  leads  one  to  believe  that 
mountain  regions  of  New  York  State,  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  really  aroused  to 
in  the  lumber  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  that  long  de- 
thick  blanket  of  smoke  was  hanging  for  days  lay  in  the  extinction  of  this  infamous  sys- 
over  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  pungent  tem  will  not  be  tolerated.  Not  the  reforma- 
odor  of  burning  trees  was  in  the  air.  tion,  but  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem IS  demanded  on  all  sides.  The  encour- 
What       ^^^  people  of  Minnesota  are  be-  aging  feature  in  this  whole  deplorable  busi- 

LawCan      ginning  to  see  that  their  forest  "^ss  is  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  thus 

^'         lands  must  be  regulated  far  more  aroused  and  that  a  wholesome  demand  for  the 

strictly  than  at  present, — not  merely  for  the  abolition  of  convict  leasing  has  been  heard 

sake  of  perpetuating  the  lumber  supply,  but  ^rom  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.    At 

as  a  police  measure,  to  insure  the  protection  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  sum- 

of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  population,  moned   to   deal   with    this  matter,   the   two 

The  State  must  exercise  control  over  all  for-  hoxises,  after  nearly  a  month  of  discussion, 

est  lands,  including  those  privately  owned,  finally  came  to  agreement  on  the  terms  of  a 

for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community  ^j^'  which  it  is  believed  will  effect  the  aboli- 

are    paramount.      This    principle    has    been  tion  of  the  convict-lease  system.     The  State 

recognized  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  its  ^as  2500  felony  convicts  and  probably  twice 

rightfulness  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  number  of  misdemeanor  convicts.     All 

of  the  United  States.     If  there  had  been  in  contracts  for  the  hease  of  the  felony  convicts 

force   in   Minnesota  a   law   compelling   the  expire  on  March  31,  1909.     After  that  date, 

cutting  of  "fire-breaks," — open  spaces  at  in-  according  to  the  terms  of  the  new  Uw^'a!^ 
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convicts  not  taken  by  counties  on  a  pro-rata  Chancellor  Chaplin,  who  retired  a  year  ago. 
distribution,  not  taken  by  municipalities  at  This  institution  has  found  a  new  president 
$ioo  a  year,  or  not  needed  on  the  State  farm  in  Dr.  David  Franklin  Houston,  who  for 
or  other  State  institution,  will  be  disposed  of  several  years  has  been  president  of  the  Uni- 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and  the  versity  of  Texas,  and  who,  though  still  a 
prison  commission.  The  new  law  was  finally  young  man,  like  President  A.  R.  Hill,  is  a 
agreed  upon  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses-  scholar  and  an  educational  administrator  of 
sion,  on  Saturday,  September  19.  Georgia's  the  very  foremost  rank.  Dr.  Henry  Hop- 
example  should  have  a  salutary  effect  on  kins,  the  retiring  president  of  Williams  Col- 
other  Southern  States,  where  similar  condi-  lege,  died  abroad  in  August,  and  Professor 
tions  are  believed  to  prevail.  Harry  Garfield,  of  Princeton,  who  had  been 

selected  a  year  in  advance  as  his  successor,  is 

^          It  is  ceasing  to  be  the  practice  of  now  entering  upon  his  work  as  head  of  the 

Unioersity    philanthropists     to     discriminate  college,  of  which   his  father  was  the  most 

'' '        against  State  universities  in  the  famous  student,  while  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins 

bestowal  of  princely  gifts.     Some  years  ago  was  the  son  of  its  most  famous  president, 

the  University  of  California  received  an  im-  The  University  of  South  Carolina,  which, 

portant     benefaction     from     Mrs.     Phoebe  like   some   other   Southern   universities,  has 

Hearst.     More  recently  the  benefits  of  the  seen  hard  trials  since  the  War,  gives  earnest 

Carnegie  Foundation  were  extended  to  State  of  its  intention  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 

universities,  and  last  month  it  became  known  modern  period  by  securing  for  its  presidency 

that  ex-Senator  William  F.  Vilas,  who  died  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Richmond  College, 

recently,  had  bequeathed  to  his  alma  mater,  Virginia,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  orator, 

the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  amount  of  and  a  man  of  broad,  national  sympathies,  in 

money  which,  administered  as  a  trust  fund,  whose  acquisition   South   Carolina  makes  a 

will   ultimately   realise   an    addition   to   the  great  gain. 
University's  resources  of  not  less  than  $30,- 

000,000.  After  providing  for  a  fixed  in-  foundtra'  Two  and  a  quarter  centuries  of 
come  to  other  heirs  during  their  lifetime,  one-  pjf^^*^  '"  Philadelphia's  history  will  be 
half  of  the  income  from  the  remainder  of  the  «  «p  «•  graphically  repeated  in  ceremony 
estate  (which  now  amounts  to  less  than  and  pageant  during  the  week  beginning  Oc- 
$3,000,000)  is  to  go  to  the  university  for  tober  4.  The  city  of  William  Penn  was 
current  expenses,  while  the  other  half  is  to  founded  in  the  summer  of  1683,  and  just 
be  added  to  the  principal.  Thus  the  magic  after  this  issue  of  the  Review  has  reached 
of  compound  interest  will  rapidly  augment  most  of  its  readers  it  will  be  celebrating  its 
the  permanent  fund,  while  the  university  225th  anniversary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
will  at  once  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Navy  has  promised  to  send  thirteen  warships, 
the  gift  in  the  form  of  a  material  addition  to  under  command  of  a  rear-admiral,  to  par- 
its  yearly  income.  ticipate  in  the  eminetly  peaceful  ceremonies 

on  the  occasion  of  this  birthday  celebration 

Some        Wisconsin  is  one  of  a  series  of  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.     There  will 

New        Western  State  universities  show-  be  all  kinds  of  military,  naval,  civil,  indus- 

rea  dents,    j^^   splendid    growth    and   great  trial,  historic,  and  fraternal  parades,  exhibi- 

wisdom  and  strength  in  administration.   One  tions,  conventions,   athletic  events,  and-re- 

of  the  most  rapid  in  recent  development  is  unions,  which  will  be  of  national  scope  and 

the   University  of    Missouri,    at   Columbia,  interest, — besides  much  speech-making.    The 

where   President   R.    H.    Jesse   has    accom-  very  early  history  of  the  city  will  be  rc-cn- 

plished  a  magnificent  work  through  a  long  acted  in  a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  the 

period    of   years,   with    the   result   that    ill-  entire  week's  events  to  be  begun  by  a  ringing 

health  has  obliged  him  to  retire.     He  is  sue-  of  the  old  bell  in  Independence  Hall.    Rcp- 

ceeded  by  an  educator  of  right  like  spirit  and  resentatives  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 

fine  ability, — Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  who  en-  France,    Holland,    and    Sweden    have   been 

ters  upon  his  work  with  the  new  academic  invited    to    participate    in    the    ceremonies 

year.     Missouri's  other  great  institution   is  in    recognition  of  the  part  the   immigrants 

Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  which  from   those    countries    played    in    the   early 

is  especially  strong  in  Its  technical  and  scien-  settlement    and    development    of    the    city, 

tific  departments,  and  which  was  built  up  to  The   week's  program   will   be   closed  with 

its  present  position  under  the  leadership  of  a  regatta. 
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TIh  DuU 


'IK  ifiini  '^^^  Dutch  Government  has  as- 
""oJw'"  certained  the  attitude  of  the  dif- 
"  a  ™.  £^j^|^j  European  governments,  as 
well  as  of  our  own,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Erievances  Holland  has  against  President 
Castro.  This  much  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  August.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  confidently  asserted  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her 
ministers  in  the  Venezuelan  matter  will  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world. 
Following  upon  the  arrival  in  Holland  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  de  Reuss,  the  Dutch  Minister  who 
was  recently  expelled  from  Venezuela,  it  was 
announced  from  The  Hague  that  this  diplo- 
mat had  been  "  honorably  relieved  "  of  his 
duties  at  Caracas.  The  implication  of  this 
action  of  the  Dutch  Government  that  there 
have  been  errors  on  the  Dutch  side,  an  ad- 
mission made  also  in  the  frank  tone  of  the 
Dutch  note  sent  to  President  Castro  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  served  to  strengthen  the  case  of 
Holland.  The  Hague  government,  while  ex- 
pressing regret  for  and  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  mob  toward  the  Venezuelan 
consul  at  Willemstad,  Curasao,  claims  that 
this  did  not  justify  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment in  expelling  Mr.  de  Reuss.  The  Dutch 
note,  moreover,  demanded  that  by  November 
I  Venezuela  revoke  the  embargo  issued  by 
President  Castro  on  May  14  last,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  practical  suppression  of  the  trade 
of  Cura^o.  The  mild  and  courteous  language 
nf  the  note  evidently  had  some  effect  on  the 
Venezuelan  President,  for  on  September  15 
he  removed  the  embargo  on  the  movement  of 
passengers  between  Venezuela  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indian  ports.  Whether  or  not  Seftor 
Castro  will  accede  to  the  full  demands  of 
Holland  before  the  time  set  depends  prob- 
ably upon  just  how  far  he  believes  the  Dutch 
Government  will  go  in  forcing  its  demand. 

Ttn  Ytart  ^^*  States-General  of  the  Neth- 
of  Quttii  erlands  assembled  on  September 
wiiMmina.  ^^^  ^^j  although  its  debates  on 
the  Venezuelan  question  have  not  been  made 
public,  it  was  expected  that  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  month  the  government 
would  be  compelled  to  outline  its  foreign  pro- 
gram. Meanwhile  the  little  Dutch  kingdom 
has  been  quietly  celebrating  a  double  anni- 
versary in  the  life  of  its  beloved  monarch. 
During  the  same  week  last  month  Queen  Wil- 
helmina commemorated  her  twenty-eighth 
birthday  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  for- 
mal ascension  to  the  throne.  The  hopes  nf 
the  Dutch  people  for  an  heir  to  the  house  of 


Orange  have  now,  it  is  announced,  been  dis- 
appointed for  the  third  time.  The  Queen's 
chances  of  living  for  many  years  yet,  how- 
ever, are  good,  and  the  Dutch,  protected  as 
they  are  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent, 
go  on  their  peaceful,  prosperous  way.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  her  reign  the  young 
Queen  has  endeared  herself  to  her  people  by 
her  prudence  and  statesmanlike  qualities  as 
well  as  by  the  charm  and  kindliness  of  her 
personality. 


Mtlum 


The  Belgian  Senate  on  September 
9  adopted  the  Congo  annexation 
""  ''"''"''  treaty  and  the  accompanying  en- 
abling bill,  or  so-called  colonial  character, 
which  on  August  20  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  after  a  consider- 
ation of  more  than  ten  months.     Aitw  \V\«. 
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purely  technical  formality  has  been  accom-  1905.     Although  none  of  the  ministers  w^ 

plished  of  notifying  the  signatory  powers  to  implicated  with  Alberti,  they  insisted  upon 

the  Berlin  act  of  1885  of  the  Belgian  Gov-  resigning,    agreeing,    however,    upon    King 

ernment's  assumption   of  sovereignty,  King  Frederick's  request,  to  continue  to  perform 

Leopold's  misgovernment  in  the  Congo  State  their  duties  until  the  extraordinary  session 

may  be  regarded  as  definitely  past.     Under  of  the  Rigsdag,  which  was  summoned  to  meet 

this  treaty  Belgium  takes  over  as  a  colonial  on  September  28. 
possession  the  whole  Congo  State,  including 

the  crown  domain  with  all  its  assets,  a  ma-  ,^  ^^^  Europearr^^^  P^^  ^^^  years  have  seen 
jority  of  the  corporate  stock  in  Congo  con-  Balance  radical  and  far  reaching  changes 
cessions,  and  property  valued  at  about  $1,-  '*  "'^  in  the  alliances  or  **  understand- 
000,000.  In  return  its  binds  itself  to  respect  ings  "  by  which  the  European  balance  is  be- 
the  rights  of  the  holders  of  these  concessions,  lieved  to  be  supported.  At  present  there  are 
to  pay  certain  annuities  for  life  to  the  King  six  of  these  combinations.  They  are,  named 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  to  spend  $10,000,-  in  chronological  order:  The  Triple  Alliance, 
000  on  public  works  in  Belgium,  and  to  as-  consisting  of  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  and 
sume  responsibility  for  the  liabilities  of  the  Italy;  the  Dual  Alliance,  of  France  and  Rus- 
Congo  excepting  interest  on  the  Congo  debt,  sia ;  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance ;  the  Anglo- 
which  at  present  amounts  to  about  $30,000,-  French  entente  cordiale,  or  cordial  undcr- 
000.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Brussels  govern-  standing;,  the  Algeciras  treaty,  in  regard  to 
ment,  Belgian  papers  are  asserting,  to  organ-  Morocco;  and  the  Anglo-Russian  under- 
ize  the  Congo  as  a  colony,  insuring  "  the  standing.  There  are  other  partial,  limited 
same  basis  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  civ-  agreements  and  special  treaties,  but  the  group- 
ilization  as  a  British  colony."  The  rest  of  ings  already  referred  to  are  the  major  factors 
the  world  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  the  in  the  European  balance.  That  these  may  be 
private  or  material  prosperity  of  the  Congo  radically  affected  by  events  apparently  in  no 
as  it  is  in  the  redemption  of  that  dominion,  way  related  to  them  happening  in  widely< 
twice  as  large  as  France  and  Germany  com-  separated  parts  of  the  world  has  been  demon- 
bined,  from  the  reproach  of  barbarism  which  strated  rather  strikingly  during  the  past  few 
has  attached  to  it  since  King  Leopold's  rule  years.  Russia's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan 
began,  and  in  some  assurance  that  in  the  fu-  is  generally  held  to  have  impaired  the  influ- 
ture  it  is  to  be  administered  with  a  proper  re-  ence  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  it  has  been 
spect  for  humanity  and  the  rules  of  modern  for  a  year  or  more  the  theme  of  political 
civilization.  writers  that  the  various  alliances  and  under- 
standings to  which  England  is  a  party  have 
Financial  ^  sensation  such  as  has  not  been  brought  about  with  the  express  object 
Corruption  marked  Danish  history  for  years  of  isolating  Germany.  The  German  Em- 
n  enmar  .  ^^,^^  occasioned  late  in  August  by  peror  and  the  German  people  are  evidently 
the  discovery  that  Mr.  P.  A.  Alberti,  Min-  impressed  with  this  belief,  if  we  may  judge 
ister  of  Justice,  had  on  his  own  confession  from  the  tone  of  the  German  press  and  re- 
committed forgeries  and  frauds  involving  cent  speeches  by  the  Kaiser  himself, 
large  sums  of  money  (some  reports  say  ag- 
gregating more  than  $6,000,000)  in  connec-  ^.^^  eerman  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  remembered  that  two 
tion  with  the  largest  agricultural  sayings  Kaiaer  years  ago,  when  M.  Delcasse  was 
bank  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  presi-  ""  ®'^*^*  French  Foreign  Minister,  the 
dent.  More  than  40,000  people  are  directly  German  Kaiser  made  his  memorable  speech 
affected  by  the  defalcations,  which,  it  is  an-  at  Tangier  and  precipitated  the  entire  Mo- 
nounced,  have  ruined  15,000  families,  caused  rocco  problem,  resulting  in  the  forced  rcsig- 
an  immense  loss  to  the  King  himself,  and  de-  nation  of  M.  Delcasse,  the  apparent  humilia- 
pleted  the  national  treasury  by  more  than  tion  of  France,  and  the  calling  of  the  Alge- 
half  a  million  dollars.  Alberti  was  the  domi-  ciras  conference.  The  net  result  of  this  in- 
nant  figure  in  the  cabinet,  a  man  of  ability  ternational  gathering  was  a  treaty,  to  which 
and  force,  and  a  member  of  the  so-called  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  signatories, 
"  reform  "  government  that  has  administered  virtually  conceding  the  justice  of  France's 
Danish  affairs  since  1901.  The  exposure  of  claims  and  special  interests,  and  commission- 
his  misdoings  resulted  in  the  immediate  fall  ing  France,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  to 
of  the  ministr>%  which,  headed  by  J.  C.  compel  the  Moorish  Sultan,  Abd-el-Aziz,  to 
Christiansen,  has  been  in  office  since  January,  carry  out  certain  reforms.    Unprejudiced  tcs- 
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man  ConsulGcn- 
eral  at  Fez,  that  the 
Berlin     government 

had  notified  all  the 
signatories  of  the 
Algeciras       conven- 

to  officially  recog- 
nize Mulai  Hafid  as 
Sultan.      This     an- 


timony goes  far  to  prove  that  the    French    appeared 
have,  on  the  whole,  acted  with  moderation    Fnglnnd, 
and  good  sense  in  their  diplomatic  and  mill'    Madrid 
tary  operations  in  the  Moorish  Empire,  and    prepai 
that  in  a)njunction  with  Spain  the  republic 
has  been  really  furthering  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization.    The  rebellion  in  the  south,  headed 
by  Mulai    Hafid,   elder  brother  of  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  and   the  former's  rise  to  power  until 
(late   in  August)    he  signally   defeated   the 

of   his  brother  and   was  proclaimed    gecira 


Sultan  at  Tangier,  has  devastated  the  coun- 
try with  civil  war  and  greatly  complicated 
the  taslc  of  France. 

Btrmatiu't  Suddenly,  on  September  i ,  it 
Kaditai  ckangiwas  announced    in    the   Germ.in 

■"'""'  press  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  return  of  Dr.  V'asset,  the  Gcr- 


made  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn maneuvers  of 
the  Germany  army 
in     Alsace-Lorraine 
and     almost    imme- 
diately after  the  re- 
cent peace- breathing 
speech  of  the  Ger- 
man  Kaiser,   in  the 
course  of  which  he 
announced  that  the 
German   E  m  p  i  r  f 
was    determined    to 
preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  if  it  lay  in 
her     power.      Dr. 
Vasisel  went  further 
and,  it  is  announced, 
has  already  assured 
Mulai  Hafid  that  he 
may  count  on  Ger- 
man recognition  and 
assistance.     A  great 
deal  of  excited  dis- 
ThL  broth-     *^"«io"  .  «f     "  Ger- 
many    s  brutal 
change     of     front " 
the  press  of  Franjc,  Spain,  and 
it  the  governments  at  Paris  and 
)n  ten  ted     themselves     with     the 
of  a  joint  note  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  poivers  interested  on  Septem- 
ber 14.     The  note  courteously  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  powers  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in     Morocco,     and    maintains    that    before 
Mulai    Hafid  can  be   rea.gni7.ed  as   Sultan 
he  ought   to  express   adherence   to   the   Al- 
measures    involved 


application,"  .ind  to  conlirni  all  other 
treaties  and  obligations  of  the  former  regime. 
Meanwhile  the  French  army  in  Morocco 
hiid  (on  Septembi-r  14)  won  a  sweeping  vic- 
tor)' over  the  tribesmen.  The  new  Sultan 
hastened  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  his  obligations  and  intentions,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  satisfy  France. 
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THE  IVSTAL  CARD  NOW  1JEIN(;  llKCLLATED   IN  TURKEY    AS   A  COMMEMORATION   OF  THE   PROMULGATION 

OK   A   CONSTITUTION. 


The  Kaiser  ^^  ^^  understood  that  the  Euro- 
and  the  pean  powcfs  jijenerally  approve 
the  Franco-Spanish  note,  al- 
though, it  was  announced  in  the  middle  of 
September,  the  German  reply  would  not  be 
forthcoming  for  several  weeks.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  in  British,  French,  and  Span- 
ish diplomatic  circles  that  the  German  pro- 
posal to  recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  before  he  has  given  definite 
and  adequate*  assurances  of  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  his  empire 
was  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser's 
government  to  destroy  the  Anglo-French  un- 
derstanding. French  interests  in  Turkey  are 
still  important,  and  the  German  Government, 
it  is  believed,  had  aimed  to  offer  adhesion  to 
the  Algeciras  convention  only  in  exchange 
for  a  free  hand  from  France  in  Turkey.  The 
Kaiser  desired  the  support  of  France  in  his 
endeavor  to  secure  the  international  financial 
guaranties  for  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
powers.  The  constitutional  revolt  m  Tur- 
key, however,  has  evidently  upset  the  German 
calculations,  and  the  new  regime  at  Constan- 
tinople has  already  annulled  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way convention.  It  is  to  this  new  status  of 
affairs  in  Turkey,  then,  that  in  all  probability 


must  be  ascribed  Germany's  change  of  front 
in  the  Morocco  problem. 

Will  the      ^^  ^^'^  significant   of  what  has 
Turhiah  Sultan  taken  place  in  Turkey  that  the 

Be  Deposed?        i   u     ^*  ^*        u   i  i    • 

celebration  mass  meeting  held  m 
New  York  City  on  September  7  should  have 
been  made  up  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Alban- 
ians, Greeks,  and  Syrians, — and,  of  course, 
Americans, — all  exulting  in  the  attainment 
by  Abdul  Hamid's  polyglot  empire  of  the 
constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Turkey's  official  represen- 
t;.tive  in  this  countr>',  Mundji  Bey,  who  is 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Washington,  presided, 
speeches  were  made  in  six  languages,  and 
President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  of  hearty 
sympathy.  The  peaceful  revolution  which 
has  freed  Turkey  from  the  frightful  tyranny 
under  which  that  countr>'  has  groaned  for 
thirty  years  has  been  so  thorough  that  the 
Young  Turk  party  now  openly  announces  its 
purpose  of  deposing  Abdul  Hamid  within  a 
few  months  if  he  does  not  abdicate  and  of 
putting  on  the  throne  the  Sultan's  second 
brother,  Reshad  Effendi,  the  heir  presump- 
tive. Prince  Reshad,  who  is  now  in  his  sixt>'- 
fourth  year,  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, integrit\%  and  progressive  views.     The 
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proKrwi  of  the  Young  TurL  party,  which  is 
still  directed  lately  from  Paris,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Ahmcd-Rtza,  editor  of  the 
Mechvercl,  the  reform  organ,  includes, — this 
journal  informs  us, — the  reorganization  of 
Turkish  finances,  which  have  been  in  a  most 
chaotic  condilion  for  years;  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  educational  methods;  the  adoption  of 
universal  military  service,  and  such  reform 
of  the  court  administration  "  as  shall  per- 
suade the  Christian  powers  to  assent  to  the 
ahoh'tion  of  the  regime  of  exterritoriality," 

SofflB  Three  occurrences  on  the  anni- 
inttrmMimmi  versary  (the  thirty-second )  of 
"'''  Abdul  Hamid's  accession  to  the 
throne  (August  31)  augured  well  for  the 
new  regime  in  Turkey  in  its  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  affairs.  The  Suitan  himself  vol- 
untarily gave  up  almost  al!  his  private  crown 
lands  to  the  national  treasury.  These  are 
capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  $3,000,000 
a  year,  and  the  gift  indicates  Abdul  Hamid's 
sincerity  in  reform.  On  the  same  day  the 
faithful  Mohammedans  celebrated  in  Me- 
dina, the  holy  city  in  west  central  Arabia, 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  line  from 
Damascus.  This  line  will  eventually  be  con- 
tinued to  the  sacred  Mecca  and,  it  is  the 
dream  of  the  Turkish  reformers,  will  ere 
many  years  awaken  the  whole  peninsula  to 
modern  civilization.  Finally,  the  telegram  of 
congratulation  on  the  anniversary  sent  by 
King  Edward  of  England  emphasizes  the 
keen  interest  of  the  British  monarch  and  the 
British  people  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Ottoman  government  and  recog- 
nizes the  friendly  attitude  shown  by  the 
Turks  since  the  revolution  toward  "  Great 
Britain  as  an  exemplar  of  national  freedom." 
Tile  new  regime  at  Constantinople  has  not 
evinced  any  sympathy  for  the  so<alted 
"Young  Egypt  "  movement  organized  some 
weeks  ago  at  Geneva  "  to  protest  against  the 
continued  occupation  of  Egypt  b\  Great 
Britain."  Elsewhere  m  this  issue  of  the 
Review  we  give  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  Turkish  revolution  with  some  per 
tinent  comment, 

weWrf  ^^  '*  '*"'y  ^  ^^^  weeks  smce  the 
«wBr«  ta  great  Russian  writer  and  reform 
**■  er,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  openly 
charged  the  highest  officials  of  the  empire 
from  the  Czar  down,  and  including  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Russian  church,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  crimes  and  atrocities  greater 


than  anyriwng  the  revolutionaries  have  done. 
It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  remarkable  that 
the  Russian  bureaucracy  should  have  forbid- 
den any  concerted  public  celebration  of  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  the  novelist,  which  fell 
on  September  10,  or  that  the  Holy  Synod 
should  have  addressed  an  appeal  to  "  all  true 
Russian  believers  "  not  to  take  part  in  the 
celebrations.  In  spite  of  this  acticfn  of  church 
and  state,  however,  the  cable  dispatches  show 
us  that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Tolstoy 
throughout  the  empire  and  the  world  were 
able  to  accord  public  as  welt  as  private  honors 
to  the  author- re  former.  At  various  places 
throughout  Russia  public  monuments  were 
dedicated  to  Tolstoy  or  public  thoroughfares 
and  buildings  named  after  him.  The  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Petersburg  elected  him  to 
honorary  membership  in  its  faculty.  In  the 
capital  the  newspapers  issued  Tolstoy  jubilee 
numbers.  The  A'ojojc  Vremya,  which  is 
usually  the  organ  of  the  reactionaries  and 
bureaucrats,  calls  Tolstoy  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  stigmatizes  the 
appeal  of  the  Holy  Synod  against  celebrating 
his  birthday  as  "  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  the  dark  ages."  Tolstoy  himself  is  not  in 
rugged  health,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Russian  church  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  noticeably 
weaker.     On  another  page  this  month  we 
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present  an  outline  of  the  main  facts  in  Tol-  jcct  of  animated  discussion  at  the  forty-third 

stoy's  life  and  a  survey  of  his  philosophic  Trade  Union  Congress,  which  began  its  ses- 

ideas  and  their  influence.  sions  at  Nottingham  on  September  7,  and 

represented  a  membership  of  1,750,000.  This 

The  New      ^^^  topics  of  widely   different  congress  passed  a  great  number  of   resolu- 

British  Patent  nature  may  be  said  to  have  en-  tions,   demanding  among  other   things  uni- 

gaged  the  attention  of  the  major-  versal  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting, 

ity  of  Englishmen  last  month.     The   first,  the  extension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act  to 

which  did  not  bulk  large  in  the  newspaper  prevent  British  workmen  from  going  abroad 

columns,  was  the  expiration  (on  August  28)  to  fill  the  places  of  strikers,  a  Compulsory 

of  the  year  of  grace  allowed  to  foreigners  un-  Arbitration  act,  purely  secular  education,  an 

der  the  new  British  Patent  act.     Henceforth  eight-hour-day,   abolition   of   the    House   of 

patents  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  re-  Lords,  and  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  labor 

voked  '*  after  a  reasonable  interval,  unless  the  in  the  cabinet, 

patented  article  is  manufactured  or  the  pat-  ' 

ented  process  operated  to  an  adequate  extent  j^^  EueharMic^^^  other  event  was  of  more 
in  Great  Britain."  As  a  result  of  this  legis-  Congress  spectacular  interest.  During  the 
lation  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  pat-  '"  **"  ^"'  first  week  in  September  the  first 
ented  articles  have  already  started  works  on  Catholic  Eucharistic  Congress  was  held  in 
British  soil  and  many  others  are  preparing  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal 
to  comply  with  the  law  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Vannutelli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  members  of  the  Roman  Curia,  who  is  also 
$130,000,000- in  manufacturing  interests  will  Papal  Legate, — the  first  legate  in  London 
be  invested  in  the  British  Isles, —  a  large  ad-  for  three  centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
vent of  capital  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  gress  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
immense  influence  on  British  industries.  It  ster,  Dr,  Bourne,  arranged  a  procession 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  solve,  temporafrily  through  the  streets  of  the  British  capital, 
at  least,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  during  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  the 
the  effect  will  be  seen  on  British  trade  with  host.  A  number  of  Protestant  societies, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Protestant 
The  result  will  be  an  actual,  if  not  nominal.  Alliance,  invoked  the  old  law  prohibiting  a 
modification  of  the  British  policy  of  free  procession  carrying  the  host  through  the 
trade,  since  the  law  will  amount  to  a  protec-  streets  of  a  British  city,  and  with  much  re- 
tion  of  British  industries,  particularly  against  luctance  the  Prime  Minister,  through  the 
the  .vast  amount  of  goods  ***  made  in  Ger-  Home  Secretary,  was  forced  to  request  those 
many"  and  the  manufactured  products  of  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies  to  omit  the  carry- 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  under  the  ing  of  the  host  and  the  wearing  of  ecclesias- 
old  system  were  sold  in  England  much  ticai  vestments.  The  procession,  however, 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  there,  took  place,  and,  although  there  was  some 
It  will  afford  employment  for  many  thou-  disorder,  the  event  passed  off  on  the  whole 
sands  of  British  workmen  at  home,  and  in  without  the  anticipated  violence  or  riots, 
consequence  have  some  effect  in  lessening  the  During  the  procession  the  Cardinal  was  es- 
vast  number  of  workmen  who  have  left  the  corted  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore; 
British  Isles  during  the  past  decade.  Cardinal  Sancha,  of  Toledo,  Spain,  and  a 

bodyguard  of  English  peers,  among  whom 

Eifeet  of  the  ^^^   ^^    foreign   countries   af-  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  devout  Catholic,  was 

Law  on  Foretgnitctcd  wiU   receive  this   remains  the  most  prominent.    Processions  of  this  sort 

Countries.    ^^  ^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  TcccTit  con-  have  taken  place  during  the  eighty  years  that 

ferences  of  industrial  workers,  however, — the  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 

International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and   there  has  been 

Industrial  Property  (generally  known  as  the  no  serious  opposition  exhibited.  The  Catholic 

Trade  and   Patent   Congress),   deliberating  dignitaries  now  announce  that  they  will  en- 

from  August  26  to  30  at  Stockholm,  and  the  deavor  to  bring  before  Parliament  at  its  next 

International  Social  Democratic  Congress  at  session  a  moderate  but  convincing  request  for 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  beginning  September  the  repeal  of  the  old  anti-Catholic  laws,  with 

14, — the  subject  was  discussed  in  detail.  The  the  exception  of  that  one  which  prescribes 

general   question   of   the  welfare  of  British  that  the  English  monarch  shall  always  be  a 

argument  at  home  and  abroad  was  the  sub-  Protestant.    The  question  of  the  declaration 
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against  Catholicism  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land is  obliged  to  make  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  discussed  at  the  conference, 
and  even  in  the  comment  of  the  Protestant 
press  it  is  admitted  that  such  a  dedaration, 
highly  offensive  as  it  is  to  a  great  number  of 
loyal  Englishmen,  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
a  Protestant  succession,  and  therefore  should 
be  abandoned. 

r/w  Fitrt  Elaborate  preparations,  we  are 
En  Kauf  told,  are  being  made  in  Japan  for 
te  span.  ^^  reception  and  entertainment 
of  the  American  battleship  fleet  when  it 
reaches  Yokohama,  where  it  is  due  on  the 
17th  of  the  present  month.  It  is  announced 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
Japanese  friendliness  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  squadron  of  Japanese  warships  will 
meet  the  American  fleet  as  it  approaches  the 
coast  of  Japan  and  act  as  an  escort  to  Yoko- 
hama, one  war  vessel  being  assigned-  to  each 
American  ship.  If  the  welcome  even  ap- 
proaches in  heartiness  those  extended  at  the 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  ports  the  Amer- 
ican officers  and  sailormen  will  certainly  be 
received  right  royally.  During  the  week 
spent  at  Melbourne  the  ovations  which  char- 
acterized the  reception  of  the  fleet  at  Sydney 
were  repeated.  On  September  1 1  the  fleet 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Albany,  West  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  was  enthusiastically  received, 
remaining  for  several  days,  during  which  coal 
was  taken  on  for  the  long  run  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan.  Manila,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  reached  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  After  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Philippines  the  ships  will  depart  for 
Yokohama  for  a  week's  stay,  returning  to 
Manila  on  November  7. 


It  is  evident  that  the  new  Katsura 
ministry  in  Japan  is  earnest  and 


fact  that  the  government  cannot  put  through 
the  Diet  in  time  a  bill  for  an  appropriation 
large  enough,  was  announced  formally  to 
Secretary  Root  by  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
letter  on  September  I,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent refers  in  the  most  complimentary  terms 
to  the  attainment  by  Japan  of  her  present 
rank  among  the  world  powers,  and  heartily 
commends  the  determination  to  hold  the  ex- 
position in  1917,  which  will  be  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  present 
Japanese  Emperor,  ITie  President  said  fur- 
ther: "  The  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
for  Japan  a  peculiar  feeling  of  regard  and 
friendship,  and  no  other  nation  is  more  anx- 
ious rhan  we  are  to  help  make  the  exposition 
a  success  in  every  way."  In  the  speech  al- 
ready referred  to.  Premier  Katsura  an- 
nounced that  retrenchment  would  take  place 
along  the  whole  line  of  national  expenditure 
and  also  that  it  would  "  involve  heavy  sacri- 
fices in  the  War  and  Navj-  departments."  In 
the  postponement  of  national  works  pre- 
viously undertaken  alone  there  is  to  be  a 
total  saving  of  $179,000,000. 


Kitttnehmtnt 


its  announced  det 
)  inaugurate  and  carry  through  a 
policy  of  national  retrenchment.  Foilowing 
upon  the  statement  in  the  official  journals  that 
the  national  exposition  planned  to  be  held  in 
Tokio  in  1912  is  to  be  postponed  until  1917. 
the  daily  papers  of  the  larger  cities  of  J^an 
gave  wide  currency  to  a  speech  by  Premier 
Katsura,  made  before  the  Imperial  Bankers' 
Club  early  in  September,  to  the  general  effect 
that  the  imperial  government  "  is  determined 
to  cflfect  a  complete  balance  between  the  na- 
tional income  and  the  national  expenditures 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible."  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  exposition,  due  primarily  to  the 


Tokio  Pack, 
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POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— am: 


;iddrc 


August  21. — W.  J.  Bryan  dtlivLTK 
upon  Ihe  larifF  al  Ues  Moines,  Iowa. 

August  22.— Mr.  Taft  announces  his  purpose, 
if  ciceled  President,  lo  caEl  a  special  sessiuu  of 
CoYigress  for  tariff  revision  as  soou  as  possible 

after  March  4 In  the  Delaware  Repubhcan 

primaries,    S,    S.    PennewiU    is    noniinalcd    for 


(Rppubli 


Hitchcock,  of  the  National  Conimitti 
ton.. ..Richard  L.  Hand,  the  comnl 
whom  ihe  charges  against  District- -Attorney 
Jerome,  of  New  York,  were  referred  hy  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  reports  that  all  the  charges  are 
disproved  by  the  evidence  submitted. 

August  25. — In  (he  South  Carolina  Demo- 
cratic primaries,  Governor  Ansel  is  renomi- 
nated. 

Augusi  26. — Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey, 
threatens  to  call  out  the  troi>ps  and,  if  neces- 
.sarv,  to  convene  the  Legislature  in  special  ses- 
sion lo  deal  with  the  enforcement  of  the  excise 
laws  hi  .'Xllantic  City. 

August  27,— William  J.  Hrvan  spc;ik<  at  To- 


jjeka,  Kan.,  hi  advocacy  of  his  plan  for  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 
■  August  30.— The  threat  made  by  Governor 
Fori,  of  New  Jersey,  to  call  out  the  Stale  troops 
to  enforce  the  excise  laws  results  in  the  closing 
ui  all  tlie  saloons  in  Atlantic  City  on  Sunday. 

September  1. — The  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Fruuty,  receives  a  plurality  of  29,376,... In  the 
Wisconsin  primaries  Uiiiled  States  Senator 
Isaac  Stephenson  receives  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  succeed  himself ;  Governor  James  O. 
Davidson  is  renominated ;  Congressman  John 
J.  Jenkins,  of  the  Eleventh  District,  is  defeated 
Ijy  Irvin  L.  Lenrool,  fontier  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly  In  the  Nebraska  primaries  Governor 

Sheldon  and  all  the  Congressmen  are  rcnomi- 

September  2.— Thomas  L.  Hisgen  and  W.  H, 
Hearst  start  on  an  Independence  Parly  speak- 
ing   tour    of    the    West Idaho    Republicans 

nominate  James  H.  Brady  for  Governor,  Wel- 
don  B.  Heyburn  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
Thomas  R.  Hamer  for  Congressman. 

September  3.— The  special  grand  jury  investi- 
gating the  recent  race  riots  at  Springlield,  111., 
adjourns  after  bringing  in  117  indictments,  in- 
cluding four  policemen. 

September  4.— Governor  Hanly  of  Indiana, 
calls  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet 
on  September  18. 

September  5. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York ;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  and  Gen  - 
ernor  Harris,  of  Ohio,  speak  at  the  opening  of 
the  Republican  campaign  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

September  8.  —  "  Stand-pat "  Republicans 
deadlock  the  Iowa  Legislature,  blocking  Ihe  se- 
lection  of   Governor   Cummins   for   the   United 

Slates  Senatorship In  Ihe  Washington  State 

primaries  Congressman  Wesley  L.  Jones  re- 
ceives  the   Republican   nomination    for    United 

States    Senator In    the    second    Democratic 

primaries  in  South  Carolina  E.  D.  Smith  is 
nominated  for  United  Slates  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Gary. 

September  9. — Connecticut  Republicans  nomi- 
nate George  L  Lilley  for  Governor.  ' 


District  of  Pennsylvania,  decide  that  the  com- 
modities clause  of  the  Hepburn  Railroad  aci, 
designed  to  prevent  the  coal-carrj|ing  railroads 
from  owning  mines,  is  unconstitutional. 

September  14.— Bert  M.  Fernald,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Maine,  receives  a 
plurality  of  about  7,800  votes  in  a  total  of  14a- 
000,  the  largest  vote  cast  in  Ihe  State  since 
I  Sf«....  George  W.  Donaghey  (Dem.)  is  elected 
Governor  of  Arkansas  by  a  plurality  of  6c^ooo. 

September  i;. — New  York  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Oiarles  E.  HuRhes  on  the 
first    ballot    at    Sar.itogn Ulah    Republicans 
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nominate  United  States  Marshal  William  Spry  bombs  and  documents  showing  an  intention  to 

for  Govenior  and  Representative  Joseph  Howell  reopen  a  campaign  of  terrorism. 

for  Congress Delaware  Democrats  nominate  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Roland  Ci.  Paynter  for  Governor.  ^^^^^  22.~Turkey   recalls  its  Ambassadors 

September   i6.— New   York  Democrats  nomi-  ^t  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  its  Minister  at  Bel- 

naic  Lewis  S.  Chanler  for  Governor.  grade. 

September   17.— New   Hampshire  Republicans  August    23.— The    Dutch    Foreign    Office    re- 
nominate  Henry    B.   Quinby    for  Governor fuses  to  agree  to  a  compromise  with  Venezuela. 

W     R.    Hearst    makes    public    correspondence  ^    .             ^i^u^n-j^A^ 

sLvh;g  Senator  Forakc^s  con„ectio,/with  the  j,„^;;|^1^7d^UtS;'fraffif  between  V 

Standard  Oil  Company.  uela  and  Wcsl  ?ndfarport? 

Septemter  i8.-Senator  Foraker  explains  ^  August   27.-The   Congress  of   the   Intema- 

h>s   retention  »?  .^"""f /..'>'  ♦''«   f^S  actSn  tional  Patent  Union  is  in  session  at  Stockholm. 

Company  ceased  before  there  was  lederai  action  ^^^^.^^.j^                                                                       ' 

against  that  company. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN.  September    i.—The    Franco- American    tariff 

.  commissions  end   their   work  at    Fans,  agree- 

August  21.— It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish  ments  having  been  reached  on  all  points  under 

Government  has  decided  to  appoint  a   British    discussion France  and  Spain  announce  their 

adviser  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  policy  in  Morocco;  the  other  powers  signatory 

navy  and  a  French  financial  adviser.  to  the   Algeciras  convention   are   left   free  to 

August  24.— The  Conservative  National  Con-  recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  on  condition 

vention  of  Cuba  nominates  Gen.  Mario  Menocal  that  he  meet  certain  demands, 

for  President  and  Rafael   Montoro   for  Vice-  September  6.— Holland  demands  of  Venezuela 

President The  president  of  the  first  Russian  that  President.  Castro  revoke  before  November 

Duma  is  released  from  prison  in  Moscow ;  ten  j  the  decree  affecting  the  trade  of  Cura^o. 

other  Deputies  imprisoned  for  signing  the  Vi-  September    16.— Holland,   at    the    request   of 

borg  manifesto  are  also  released.  Germany   and    Italy,    issues   a    request    to   the 

August  27.— Tlie  Belgian  Senate  begins  con-  powers  to  send  delegates  to  The  Hague  to  regu- 

sideration  of  the  Congo  treaty.  late  international  money  transfers. 

August  28 —The  Persian  Council  of  Ministers  September  17.— Chancellor  von  Bulow  of  Ger- 

resigns  owing  to  the  Shah's  demand  that  it  pass  many,    in    addressing    the    Interparliamentary 

four  bills.  Union  at   Berlin,  pledges  the  co-operation  of 

August    29.— The   Japanese   Government   de-  Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  peace, 

cides  to  curtail   expenditures   by  $100,000,000;  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH, 

the  exposition  will  be  postponed.  ^^^^^^  ^^_^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^j^^^  Abd-el-Aziz 

August    30.— The    Portuguese    Chamber    of  -^  defeated  at  Marrakesh ;  El  Hafid  is  proclaimed 

Deputies  passes  the  budget,  in  which  the  deficit  ^^   Tangier. ..  TCount    Zeppelin   announces   that 

is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  out  of  the  surplus  $750,000  given  him  to  replace 

September     2. — The      Turkish      Government  his   destroyed  airship   he   will    found   an   aero- 
makes   arrangements   with    the   Ottoman    Bank  nautic  institute, 
for  a  loan  of  over  $22,000,000.  August  23.— Forty  persons  are  drowned  by  the 

September    3.— The    Zayista    and    Miguelista  wrecking  of   the    Norwegian   coasting   steamer 

factions  of   the  Cuban   Liberal  party  agree  to    Folycfondcn,   near   Skonediks Fifteen    hun- 

nominate  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  for  President  and  dred  houses  are  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Stam- 

Alfredo  Zayas  for  Vice-President.  boul  quarter  of  Constantinople. 

September  4.— The  Russian  Government  is-  August  26.— In  the  foundering  of  the  British 
sues  an  etlict  that  professors  in  the  universities  steamer  Duncant,  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  fifty- 
must  renounce  membership  in  parties  not  recog-  two  lives  are  lost. 

nized  by  the  government.  August  27.— The  Venezuelan   Civil  Court  of 

September  9. — The  rapid  increase  in  the  im-  First  Instance  fines  the  French  Cable  Company 

perial  debt  causes  the  German  Ministry  of  Fi-  $5,ooo,oa)  on  the  ground  that  the  company  aided 

nance  to  take  action  leading  to  a  decided  in-    the  Matos  revolt The  Japanese  Government 

crease  in  taxes The   Belgian  Senate  passes  decides  to  postpone  the  international  exposition 

the  Congo  annexation  treaty  and  endorses  the    until   191 7 The  loss  from  floods  at  Augusta, 

action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  regarding  Ga.,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $1,000,000. 

the  debt.  August  29. — It  is   reported  that  London   has 

September    12.— Governor    Magoon    issues    a  the  greatest  number  of  unemployed  in  its  his- 

dccree  fixing  November   14  as  the  date  of  the  tory. 

Cuban  Presidential  election The  Danish  cabi-  August  30. — The  first  European  Baptist  Con- 
net  resigns  at  the  King's  request.  Premier  gress  is  opened  at  Berlin. ..  .Fire  in  the  business 
Christiansen  having  been  compromised  by  district  of  New  Orleans  destroys  property  val- 
vouching  for  the  honesty  of  former  Minister  u^d  at  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000. 
of  Justice  Alberti.  arrested  for  bank  frauds.  August  3i.--The  officers  of  the  American  bat- 
September  14.— The  Young  Egypt  party  tleship  fleet  are  fc^rmally  welcomed  at  Mel- 
forms  an  organization  at  Geneva.  bounie. . .  .The  president  of  the  United  Mine 
September  15.— The  police  of  St.  Petersburg.  Workers  issues  an  order  calling  off  the  strike  in 
Russia,    arrest'   eighty-five    persons    and    seize    the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district 'Ihe  Americaa 
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Olympic  team  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from 
President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

September  i. — Many  vessels  are  driven  ashore 
by  3  heavy  gale  along  the  English  and  French 

September  2. — Fifteen  thousand  Moorish 
tribesmen  are  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  by 
the  French  garrison  at  Boudenib  on  the  Al- 
gerian frontier William  H.  Taft  reviews  the 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  parade  at  Toledo. 

September  3. — Col.  Henry  M.  Nevius,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. . .  .The  will  of  the 
late  Frederick  Cooper  Hewitt  makes  bequests  of 
Si.500,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  $2,000,000  to  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 

Hospital Navigation   between   Pittsburg  and 

Cincitinati_ on  the  Ohio  River  is  tied  up  for  the 
lirst  time  in  five  years;  the  stage  of  water  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  lowest  in  twenty  years. 

September  4. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
nails  from  Melbourne. . .  .Fire  destroys  4000 
houses  in  Nitgata.  Japan. ..  .Fire  destroys  the 
business  section  of  the  mining  camp  at  Rawhide, 
Nev.,  with  a  loss  of  $750*00,  making  3000  per- 
sons homeless. 

September  p. — Forest  fires  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  destroy  tov/ns  and  cause  damage 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. ..  ,A  tablet  in 
memory  of  Gen.  Count  de  Rocliambeau  is  im- 
►v/Vcrf  a!  Newport,  R.  I. 


September  6. — M.  Dclagrange,  in  his  aeroplane 

at  Issy,  covers  fifteen  and  one-quarter  miles  in 
twenty-nine  minutes,  iifty-four  and  four- fifths 
seconds. .. -Pohce  disper.se  a  mob  of  Socialists 

and    unemployed    persons    at    Glasgow The 

American  battleships  Maine  and  Alabama  arrive 

-It  i 


in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hu; 

Peru;  she  eslimalcs  the  altitude  at  26,000  feet 

(see  page  488) The   British   Trade    Union 

Congress  meets  at   Nottingham. 

September  8, — M.  Albcrti,  former  Danish 
Minister  of  Justice,  is  arrested,  charged  with  ex- 

lensive  bank  frauds The  Porto  Rican  House 

of  Delegates  meets  in  extra  session Constitu- 
tion Island,  in  the  Hudson  River,  near  West 
Point,  is  presented  to  the  Government  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner, 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Military   Acad- 

Septetnber  9. — A  death  from  cholera  is  re- 
sorted in  SL  Petersburg,  Russia;  the  disease  is 
reported  as  spreading  in  Siberia In  an  aero- 
plane ascension  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Orville 
Wright  remains  in  the  air  sixty-Iwo  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds. 

September  10. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
arrives  at  Albany,  Australia,  after  a  voyage  of 

1300    miles    from    Melbourne Hundreds    of 

Russians  visit  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  eightieth  birthday  anniversary  (see 
page  443) The  Si.  Vincent,  a  British  battle- 
ship of  the  Dreadnought  type,  is  successfully 

launched Orville   Wright    remains    aloft    in 

his  aeroplane  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for  sixty-five 
minutes  and  fifty-two  seconds. 

September  ti.— Orville  Wright  makes  an  aero- 
plane flight  of  one  hour,  ten  mm'ules,  and  twenty- 
six  seconds Forest  fires  break  out  afresh  in 

Minnesota;  thousands  of  persons  are  rendered 
homeless. 

September  iz.^The  Gross  dirigible  balloon 
makes  a  successful  flight  of  thirteen  hours  in 
Germany. . .  .Orville  Wright  makes  an  aeroplane 
flight  of  seventy-four  mmutes  and  twenty-four 
seconds  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

September  13. — A  procession  of  the  papal  legate 
and  prelates  attending  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  London  is  held  without  ceremonial  features. 

September  14.  Sven  Hedin,  the  explorer,  re- 
ports valuable  discoveries  in  Tibet Eictensivc 

forest  fires  are  reported  in  Ontario,  Canada 

Sixty-four  deaths  from  cholera  are  reported  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  mortality  being  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  cases. 

September  15. — The  Parsn'al  flexible  airship 
makes  a  trip  of  eleven  and  a  quarter  hours. 

September  t6, — Wilbur  Wright  makes  an  aero- 
plane trip  at  Le  Mans,  France,  lasting  thir^- 
nine  minutes,  eighteen  and  three-fifths  seconds. 

September    17. — Deaths    from   cholera   in   St. 

Petersburg  number  115  in  twenty-four  hours 

By  the  breaking  of  a  propeller  blade,  Orville 
Wright's  aeroplane  is  dashed  to  earth  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  causing  the  death  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
K.  Selfridgeand  serious  injuries  to  Mr.  Wright 
Fire    destroys    valuable    books    and    oUier 
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treasures  in  the  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore. 

September  i8. — Over  800  new  cases  of  cholera 
are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg  in  thirty-six  hours 
....The  American  battleship  fleet  leaves  Aus- 
traha   for  Manila.  ..  .Rain  checks   the  Canadian 

September  19. — Mortality  in  the  cholera  epi- 
demic in  St,  Petersburg  increases  to  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

September  20. — Four  hundred  new  cases  of 
cholera  are  reported  in  5l.  Petersburg inlhe last 

twenty-four  hours Fifty-eight  new  cases  of 

cholera  and  nineteen  deaths  are  reported  from 
Manila  for  twenty- four  hours.  ...Forest  fires  in 

Maine    are    held    in    check Governor    Hoke 

Smith,  of  Georgia,  signs  a  bill  putting  an  end  to 
the  convict -lease  system  in  that  State. 

OBITUARY. 

August  23.— Baron  Speck  von  Slemburg,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  United   States,  5.6 

Former  Governor  Nathan  Oakes  Murphy,  of 
Arizona,  59. 

August  24.— Archdeacon  Bevan,  85. 

August  25. — Antoine  Henri  Becquerel,  the 
French  scientist,  56.... Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw, 
for  thirty  years  head  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade, ?8 Sir  George  Barclay  Bruce,  C.B.,  87- 

August  36.—"  Tony "  Pastor,  the  New  York 
vaudeville  actor-manager,  76. 

August  27.-Ex-Senator  William  F.  Vilas,  ot 
Wisconsin.  68. . .  .Rev.  llonald  Sage  Mackay, 
D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  45- 

AuRust  28. — George  P.  Rowell,  of  New  York, 

a   well-known   advertising  man,   70 Ex-Gov. 

Eugene  Semple,  of  Washington  Territory,  68 
Prince  Tarkhan  Nawravov,  the  Russian  bi- 
ologist, 58 The  Due  de  Douveauville,  83- 

August  29. — Rear-Admiral  Edward  Pithtan, 
U,  S.  N.,  retired,  88.. ..The  Earl  of  Ross, 
F.R.S,,  68. 

August  30. — Frederick   C.   Hewitt,  a  retired 

banker   of    Owego,     N.     Y.,    6a Lieut. -Gen. 

Alexander  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  87. 

September  i. — Rear-Admiral  Henry  Glass, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65. ,.  .Brig. -Gen.  John  W. 
Clous,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71. 

September  2. — Capt.  G.  A.  Merriam,  U.  S.  N., 
commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  58. 
....Brig.-Gen.  Calvin  DeWift,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
68. 

Septembers. — Lionel  SackvilleSackville-West, 
Lord  Sackville,  formerly  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  81. 

September  4. — Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration   Frank   P.   Sargent,   54 Brig.-Gen, 

Augustus  W.  Corliss,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71.,.. 
Alexander  Troup,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Haven   Union,  68 John  A.  Hall,  presi- 


dent of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  68. 

September  $. — John  J.  Emery,  a  New  York 
millionaire,  73. 

September  10.— Dr.  Max  Falk,  a  famous  Hun- 
garian journalist  and  politician,  80. 

September  13. — Gardner  Dexter  Hiscox,  a 
writer  on   scientific  subjects,  86. 

September  14. — Francisco  Mariano  Quinones, 
a    prominent    Porto    Rican,    80 Dr.    Hosea 


>r    Williams    CoLtrK 


Hoke    Smith,   of 


Smith,    father    of    G»\ 
Georgia,  88. 

September  15.— John  Churlon  Collins,  the  es- 
sayist  and    lecturer,   60 Giovanni   P.    Moro- 

sini,  the  New  York  broker  and  banker,  74. 

September    16.— Justice    Thomas    B,    McFar- 
land,  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  80. 

September  17.— Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D,D., 

of   Binghamton,   N.   Y.,  71 Rev,  John    Bau- 

dinelli,    formerly   provincial   of   the  ■  Passtonist 
Fathers  in  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico,  74. 

September    19.— Alexamlcr    Wilder,    a    well- 
known  physician  an<l  author,  85. 

September  3a — Pablo  dc  Sarasafe.  the  Span- 
ish violinist,  64, 
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In  the  Xi'w  York  Sli 
World   (New  York). 
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SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"  Mr.  Hrjan  Is  n  traitor." 

■•  lie  Is  ■  uolitloal  shocllfter." 

"  He  Is  a  rpDtTlKxjuist." 

•■  He  Is  tt  Jugsler  and  a  political  ragpicker." 

"Look  at  Bryan  1     A  Laxarus  at  XKif  d1nni>r  tiiMi 
Of  the  rlcli." 

"  He  Is  the  hiiinan  cwtrich,  able  to  retain  upon  1il> 
■tomaeb  even  the  Taggarts  and  Roger  Sulllvan^i  ul    I 
politics."  "- — ^ — — 

"  He  Ih  the  fearleea  prestldtiltatenr  o(  modem  pol-  Fvt  'tfu  ' 

JtlcB."  '■Ihere  Is  no  IVmoc  a  le  partj      There  Is 

(Mr.  Hearst's  portrait  ot  Brjan.)  Hryan  parly    ~-Vi    K    Hearst 

From  the  UstHiBff  WorlA  (New  Yorkl.  From    be  F  en  ng  ItaU  (New  York 
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From  thr  Irfiiiirr   (<'l<Ti'lond). 


MR.  BRYAN'S  THIRD  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 
(Chairman  of  Press  Bureau,  Uemocratic  National  Committee.) 

p^ VENTS  are  at  last  preparing  the  Ameri-  own  personal  experience  with  a  hostile  press 
can  people  for  the  election  of  Mr.  in  former  campaigns,  and  from  his  expen- 
liryan  to  the  Presidency,  and  nothing  more  ence  as  an  editor  himself,  knew  the  sort  of 
certainly  demonstrates  this  fact  than  the  cam-  men  he  needed  to  help  him  win  the  election 
paign  that  he  and  his  managers  are  now  con-  of  1908.  The  campaign  is  in  the  hands  of 
ducting.  It  is  a  campaign  that  befits  Mr.  editors,  men  who  study  and  weigh  words 
Bryan's  splendid  growth  as  a  statesman,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  interest  in 
is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  reunited  them.  An  orator  craves  the  ears  of  men,  an 
party,  and  that  measures  up  to  the  high  stand-  editor  wants  their  eyes;  a  reader  does  not 
ard  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  his  great  wrangle  and  dispute  with  the  printed  page, 
and  proud  country.  Mr.  Bryan,  always  se-  He  either  reads  it  or  puts  its  out  of  his  sight, 
cure  in  the  affections  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  plain  and  in  either  case  the  mood  to  cry  **  dema- 
people,  has  won  many  recruits  from  the  in-  gogue  "  and  lose  his  balance  of  judgment  is 
tellectuals  of  both  parties  within  late  years,  not  awakened  in  him,  as  in  listening  to  the 
By  persistence,  by  unswerving  purpose,  by  sonorous  sentences  of  an  orator.  That  is  the 
calmness  and  faith  in  the  face  of  the  most  psychological  key  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
determined  opposition  ever  brought  against  paign  of  1908. 

any  man  in  our  public  life,  and  by  the  sheer  If  one  glances  back  for  a  moment  at  two 
force  of  mental  growth,  the  Democratic  can-  of  the  great  historical  contests  for  the  Preii- 
didate  has  brought  to  his  side  many  strong  dcncy, — those  of  Clay  and  Blaine, — he  will 
and  powerful  men  who  scorned  him,  ridiculed  observe  that  superb  oratory  was  more  of  a 
him,  and  spat  upon  him  figuratively.  There  handicap  than  an  aid  to  the  candidates,  and 
is  not  a  man  in  our  public  life  to-day  who  Mr.  Bryan  from  his  own  experience  is  con- 
could  have  with  Mr.  Bryan's  spirit  of  toler  vinced  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
ance  and  magnanimity  survived  this  oppo-  is  the  only  campaign  in  many  years  in  which 
sition.  th^  Republican  candidate  has  been  forced  to 
The  Democratic  campaign  has  been  organ  take  the  stump.  It  augurs  well  for  Demo- 
ized  and  is  being  conducted  with  a  view  oJ  crats,  for  it  not  only  shows  an  apathy  in  Re- 
crowning  the  work  of  its  candidate, — that  is.  publican  ranks,  but  an  actual  desertion  from 
to  reach  and  wm  over  those  who  not  onl)  the  ranks  that  calls  for  vocal  speech,  as  the 
refused  to  vote  for  him,  but  refuse  to  believe  sight  of  a  fire  calls  for  an  alarm.  Mr.  Taft's 
that  it  was  ever  possible  to  elect  him.  Ai  gping  on  the  hustings  is  not  only  a  tribute 
distinguished  from  the  two  previous  cam-  to  Mr.  Bryan's  powers  as  a  campaigner,  but 
paigns  of  Mr.  Bryan,  this  one  is  more  liter  to  the  work  of  his  National  Campaign  Com- 
ary  than  oratorical,  more  impersonal  than  niittee  of  editors, 
personal,  more  intellectual   than  emotional.       ^                        ^          ^     .« « 

V,    .     X        1                  -.1                  •        -            J  CHAIRMAN  MACK  AND  HIS  EDITOR-AIDES. 

It  IS  far  less  spectacular,  passionate,  and  ve- 
hement in  manner;  it  is  a  calm,  intelligent  Mr.  Norman  E.  Mack,  the  chairman  of 
approach  to  men's  reason  and  good  sense.  the  National  Campaign  Committee,  is  an  edi- 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  PRINTING-PRESS.  '°'  °^  ^°"^  experience,  who  has  built  up  a 

prosperous   newspaper  property   m    nutfaio. 

Although  the  present  campaign  is  inspired  He  is  a  captain  of  industry  in  journalism, 

and  sustained  by  the  matchless  oratory  of  Mr.  and  he  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  tactful 

Bryan  and  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Mr.  and  patient  men  in  politics.      His  work  of 

Kern,   Governor  Johnson,  Judge  Alton   B.  conciliation  in  this  campaign  has  been  of  im- 

Parkcr,  and  many  others,  it  is  more  than  ever  measurable  value  to  the  candidate  and  the 

a  reading  campaign,  and  is  being  conducted  party.     To  Mr.   Mack   more  than   to  any 

by  a  group  of  distinguished  men  from  that  other  individual   does   Mr.   Bryan  owe  the 

class  who  edit  the  reading  of  the  American  friendship  and  co-operation  of  such  men  as 

people — ^the  editors.     Mr.  Bryan,  from  his  David  B.  Hill,  John  B.  Sta*^chfield,  Delancy 
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Nicol,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Edward  M.  Shep-  a  significant  fact.  It  docs  not,  however, 
ard,  Herman  Ridder,  ex-Governor  Waller,  mean  that  the  party  has  lost  the  heart  and 
of  Connecticut;  ex-Senator  Smith,  of  New  affections  of  the  people  in  those  naturally 
Jersey;  James  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Democratic  States  in  the  East, — New  York, 
John  G.  Carlisle.  He  has  harmonized  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  'Delaware,  and 
bitter  factional  disputes  in  his  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  So  the  campaign  committee 
New  York  so  that  the  Democrats  in  the  has  been  compelled  to  have  both  a  Chicago 
Empire  State  have  not  in  years  been  in  so  and  a  New  York  headquarters,  and  to  work 
good  a  position  for  the  struggle.  Colonel  in  two  divisions.  While  the  Chicago  office, 
Watterson,  the  chairman  of  the  Daily  Press  with  Mr.  Mack  on  the  ground,  has  general 
Committee,  is  the  most  distinguished  news-  supervision  of  the  whole  country,  the  work  is 
paper  editor  in  the  country.  He  is  one  devoted  mainly  to  all  that  territory  between 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  powerful  converts  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
the  opposition,  and  he  and  the  candidate  are  Coast.  The  political  conditions  in  all  these 
the  only  two  editors  in  the  country  whose  States  are  radically  at  variance  with  the  con- 
editorials  are  most  often  news  in  other  news-  ditions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  West 
paper  offices.  Mr.  Urey  Woodson,  the  sec-  the  people  are  dynamic  and  forward;  in  the 
retary  of  the  National  Campaign  Committee,  East  the  people  are  static.  In  the  East  the 
is  another  well-known  editor.  Governor  campaigns  this  year  are  much  shorter  in 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  has  also  duration.  Every  move  in  New  York,  Con- 
been  an  editor,  but  he  was  made  treasurer  of  necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  National  Campaign  Committee  at  the  New  Jersey  has  waited  upon  the  State  con- 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryan  because  of  his  abil-  ventions  of  the  two  parties.  In  none  of  these 
ity  in  devising  and  working  out  plans  for  States  were  these  conventions  held  till  the 
raising  money  for  the  campaign  by  popular  middle  of  September.  In  the  one  section  the 
subscriptions  and  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Her-  Democratic  leaders  are  directing,  in  the  other 
man  Ridder,  the  editor  of  the  great  German  they  are  conciliating,  educating,  and  inspirit- 
daily,  the  Staats  Zettung,  is  chairman  of  the  ing.  There  are,  of  course,  peculiar  local  con- 
Press  Bureau  at  Eastern  headquarters.  ditions  in  each  section,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Hudspeth,  the  vice-chair-  every  State  and  neighborhood,  but  above  all 
man  of  the  National  Commitee,  who  is  in  this  the  party,  through  its  Eastern  and  West- 
charge  of  the  Eastern  headquarters,  is  not  an  ern  managers,  is  waging  a  consistent,  united 
editor,  but  he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  poli-  battle, 
ticians  who  has  ever  fought   the  enemy  in  _^_ 

^1       ^     ^     .  ,  ,        c*.   *.        i  XT          T                  TV/f^  ORGANIZATION   HIGHLY  DEVELOPED. 

the  trust-ridden  btate  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

Hudspeth,  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  The  committee  in  its  two  divisions  is  or- 
Democratic  State  Committee  there,  cut  down  ganized  on  the  plan  of  the  executive  depart- 
the  Republican  majority  from  55,000  four  ments  of  a  government.  Never  did  a  Demo- 
years  ago  to  8000  last  year.  cratic  National  Campaign  Committee  have 

In  charge  of  sub-committees  are  a  number  so  many  bureaus,  sub-committees,  and  auxil- 

of  able  editors,  and  the  Democratic  editors  iary  committees  and  seek  to  reach  the  Ameri- 

over  the  country  are  collecting  the  bulk  of  can  people  at  so  many  points  in  their  lives 

the  campaign    funds   through   their   papers,  and  daily  occupations.     There  are  nearly  a 

Though    there    are    hundreds    of    excellent  dozen  of  these  bureaus  and  auxiliary  commit- 

speakers  now  on  the  stump,  this  is  at  heart  tees,  including  business  men,  the  press,  speak- 

a  campaign  of  editors  so  far  as  the  Demo-  ers,  labor,  commercial   traveling   men,   col- 

crats  are  concerned,  and  it  is  the  first  time  lege  men.  Democratic  clubs,  precinct  clubs, 

in  the  history  of  any  party  that  such  has  been  and  anti-trust  leagues,  and  perhaps  before  the 

the  fact  campaign  ends  there  will  be  need  for  more. 

^^^,.„«*w  ,,,<.^^,,.«r«^«o  ,.,  ^,.,^.^^  ¥.2ic\\   of   these   bureaus   and   committees, 

CENTRAL  HEADQUARTERS  IN  CHICAGO.  -..u          u    •                •             i             •      •                 l 

with  a  chairman,  is  made  up  m  its  member- 
It  is  also  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ship  from  active,  representative  men  in  the 
the  Democratic  party  that  the  central  head-  party  from  the  various  State  and  local  organ- 
quarters  of  the  campaign  committee  has  been  izations.  The  policy  of  the  managers  at  head- 
opened  in  Chicago.  This  means  that  the  quarters  is  to  do  more  work  than  ever 
Democratic  party's  center  has  at  last  fol-  through  State  and  local  organizations.  In 
lowed  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  the  surely  Republican  States  practically  al! 
country  to  the  central  Mississippi  Valley, —  the  work  is  being  done  through  the  State 
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Democratic  committees.  In  the  stronnly 
contested  States  the  work  Js  being  done 
through  every  channel,  national,  State,  and 
local,  It  is  possible  to  employ. 

THE    FIGHT    FOR   CONGRESS. 

The  National  and  Congressional  campaign 
committees  are  working  independently  of 
each  other  along  general  lines, — that  is  to 
say,  the  latter  committee  is  sending  out  its 
own   literature  and   working   through   local 


llonal  Campaign  Cua 


committees  upon  its  own  responsibility,  ex- 
cept in  close  districts,  where  the  National 
Committee  is  assisting  with  speakers  and 
funds.  But  never  in  any  election  were  there 
so  many  districts.  The  Republicans  now 
have  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  in  the  House. 
Thirty-four  out  of  this  number  are  from 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  were 
elected  by  a  majority  of  less  than  2000.  A 
change  of  looo  votes  in  twenty-seven  of  these 
districts  may  give   the  Democrats  the  next 
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House.  If  there  is  a  Bryan  landslide  all 
these  districts,  and  many  more,  are  likely  to 
be  swept  in  with  him. 

ARRAXGEMENTS  FOR  SPEECH-MAKING. 

Mr.  John  H.  Atwood,  of  Kansas,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Speakers'  Bureau, and  Mr.  Homer 
S.  CumminEs,  of  Connecticut,  iS  vice-chair- 
man of  the  bureau  for  the  Eastern  headquar- 
ters, and  his  committee  has  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  States  in  this  territorj'. 
The  duty  of  each  of  these  committeemen  is 
to  furnish  the  best  speakers  the  party  has  in 
his  State  and  arrange  dates  and  places  for 
speaking,  and  also  make  a  like  arrangement 
for  speakers  furnished  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  sent  into  his  State.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  devolve  upon  a  State  commit- 
teeman of  the  speakers'  bureau  to  arrange  in 
his  State  the  itinerary'  of  Mr.  Br>an  to  make 
speeches,  and  in  this  connection  it  has  been 
asked  what  are  Mr.  Br>an's  plans  for  mak- 
ing speeches  in  this  campaign.  By  the  time 
this  appears  he  will  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  both  the  East  and  the  West.  Un- 
less something  unforsccn  happens  he  will  rest 
from  speaking  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign 
he  will  deliver  speeches  in  those  States  where 


the  contest  is  hottest  and  the  issue  believed 
to  be  most  in  doubt. 

INTERESTING  THE  YOUNG  VOTER. 

Mr.  John  W.  Tomlinson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  is  now 
engaged  in  organizing  auxiliary  committees, 
or  more  properly  precinct  clubs,  for  every 
election  district  in  all  those  States  the  Demo- 
crats are  fighting  for.  There  are  about  40,- 
000  election  districts  in  these  States.  These 
clubs  are  co-operating  with  the  State  and 
local  committees,  but  their  special  purpose  is 
to  capture  the  votes  of  young  men.  Mr. 
Roger  S.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  is  chair- 
roan  of  the  College  Men's  Club,  and  before 
the  campaign  closes  there  will  he  a  college 
men's  Etemocratic  club  in  every  colleire  and 
in  every  university  in  the  country  from  Maine 
to  California. 

CIRCULATING  DEMOCRATIC   NEWSPAPERS. 

The  distribution  of  campaign  Hreraturc  by 
the  Press  Bureau  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
science.  No  material  is  being  wasted  or 
thrown  away  in  this  campaign.  Mr.  Her- 
man Ridder,  through  his  powerful  paper, 
the  Slaals-Zeilung,  is  reaching  hundreds 
of    thousands    of    German     voters.      Mr. 
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Charles  Bryan,  who  has  assumed  editorial  greatest  work  for  the  party.     A  great  deal 

management  of  the  Commoner  in  the  place  of  the  material  sent  out  from  the  press  bureau 

of  his  brother,  is  pushing  the  circulation  of  is  published  in  the  Federationist.    The  Fed- 

that  journal  through  State  committees  and  erationist,   the    Commoner,   and    the   Stoats 

local      Democratic     organizations.       Other  Zeitung  are  going  to   nearly   three  million 

strong    Democratic    papers   throughout    the  voters. 

Middle  West  are  making  extraordinary  ef-  .,«^.^,,«  ^^.  ^„^  «^,,.t,,t,^.*t  ,.^o,^r.^r 

c     ^    ^         ^1..               f^.              I  '    a  ATTACKS  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN   POSITION. 

torts  to  extend  their  circulation  and  influence 

among  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guns  The  Democratic  campaign  text-book  is  the 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  are  being  fired  best  that  the  party  has  ever  issued.  It  is  com- 
upon  Mr.  Bryan  in  Maryland,  have  been  skil-  paratively  small  in  volume,  and,  unlike  any- 
fully  turned  by  the  Democratic  Press  Bureau  thing  of  the  usual  kind,  it  is  humanly  inter- 
upon  the  Republicans  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi-  esting  to  a  reader.  It  contains  the  strongest 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kan-  accusation  and  indictment  of  the  Republican 
sas,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  are  party  ever  put  in  so  much  type,  and  what  is 
strong.  The  Sun,  among  other  reasons,  is  more,  the  essence  of  the  criticism  of  the  party 
supporting  Mr.  Taft  because  it  believes  he  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  most 
will  not  continue  these  policies.  There  is  no  extraordinary  and  singularly  able  men,  Sen- 
better  campaign  material  for  the  Democrats  ator  La  Follette.  His  denunciation  of  the 
in  the  West  than  the  Suns  editorials.  Senate  oligarchy,  led  by  Aid  rich  and  Hale, 
™,,,w.  rxrv  ^«,<«  .^T^^r  ^„  ^«« .  .r,-.^^  ,  .  «r.«  ^^^  ^^  House  Rcpublicans,  driven  like  a  herd 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR.  r                i     ,          ^..iT    i     u       i   /-•                   d 

ot  asses  before  the  lash  of  Cannon,  rayne. 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  outset  of  the  and  Sherman,  reveal  to  the  reader  the  true 

campaign  came  into  possession  of  the  machin-  inwardness  of  the  party.     With  the  passing 

ery  of  one  of  the  best  organized  bodies  of  of   Mr.    Roosevelt    from   office   there   is  no 

men  in  the  country, — the  American  Federa-  longer  a  Roosevelt  Republican  party  left, 

tion  of  Labor.     The  Republican  press  has  It  is  the  old  party  of  Cannon  and  Aldrich 

tried  in  vain  to  discredit  this  coup,  but  never-  led  by  Taft  and  Sherman  masquerading  in 

theless  it  is  well  known  at  Democratic  head-  the  policies  of  Roosevelt.     But  these  policies 

quarters  not  only  that  the  great  masses  of  have  been  emasculated  and  perverted  in  the 

organized  labor  will  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  but  house  of  their  alleged  friends,  and  Mr.  Taft 

that   the  machinery  of  the  organization    is  cannot  make  good   Mr.  Roosevelt^s  policies 

working  in   harmony  with   the   party  cam-  if  he  would.    What  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not 

paign  managers.     Organized  labor  is  worth  himself  do  it  is  idle  to  will  to  another  with 

50,000  big  Democratic  clubs  to  the  party,  and  a  less  heroic  spirit.     Mr.  Roosevelt  dictated 

we  believe  that  the  party  will  poll  90  per  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  fashion 

cent,  of  this  vote,  notwithstanding  .the  des-  of  an  autocrat,  but  there  his  power  ended,  and 

perate  efforts  of  the  opposition  to  create  dis-  no  one  is  more  certain  of  that  fact  than  the 

sension  in  the  ranks.     In  pivotal  States  like  Republican-built     corporations    and     trusts. 

New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  this  This  insincere  and  dubious  position  of  the 

vote  is  a  tremendous  factor.     In  1900  Mr.  Republican  party  is  made  very  clear  in  the 

Bryan  received  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  this  Democratic  campaign  literature, 

vote.    There  are  nearly  a  million  men  in  the  The  Republican   party  cannot  evade  the 

ranks  of  the  Labor  Federation.  responsibility  for  the  panic  of  1907-8.     Its 

Mr.  H.  V.  Skiffington,  known  as  the  fly-  editors,  writers,  and  speakers  have  for  months 

ing  wedge  in  the  Douglas  campaign  in  Mas-  tormented  it  with  the  charge  of  emptying  the 

sachusetts,  is  the  chairman  of  the  labor  bureau  dinner  pails  of  the  workingmen,  and  even 

of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee.    In  bankrupting  the  well  to  do  and  rich.   But  for 

Rhode  Island  there  is  no  Democratic  news-  this  panic  of  its  own  making  it  would  now 

paper,  but  the  labor  question  there  is  very  be  laboring  to  foist  upon  the  imagination  of 

acute,  and  Mr.  Skiffington *s  bureau  has  sue-  the  people  the  ghost  of  the  former  alleged 

ceeded   in  circulating,  through   the  Federa-  Bryan   panics  in   the  event   of  his  election, 

tion  of  Labor  in  Rhode  Island,  all  the  litera-  Some  of  the  Republican  manufacturers,  not 

ture  that  bears  on  labor  in  this  campaign,  realizing  the  meaning  of  the  issues  in  the  pres- 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers'  offices  at  Washington  ent  campaign,  have  had  the  supreme  audacity 

have  also  distributed  a  great  deal  of  Demo-  to  placard  the  closed  doors  of  their  idle  fac- 

cratic  doctrine.     But  Mr.  Gompers,  through  tories  to  this  effect:  if  Bryan  is  elected  this 

his   organ,    the   Federationist,   is   doing   his  factory  will   not  be  opened.      Under  these 
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House.     If  there  is  a  Bryan  landslide  all 
'    these  districts,  and  many  more,  are  likely  to 
be  swept  in  with  him, 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOB  SPEECH -MA  KING. 

Mr.  John  H,  Atwond.of  Kansas,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Speakers'  Bureau, and  Mr.  Homer 
S.  Cummings,  of  Connecticut,  iS  vice-chair- 
man of  the  bureau  for  the  Eastern  headquar- 
ters, and  his  committee  has  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  States  in  this  territory. 
The  duty  of  each  of  these  committeemen  is 
to  furnish  the  best  speakers  the  party  has  in 
his  State  and  arrange  dates  and  places  for 
speaking,  and  also  make  a  like  arrangement 
for  speakers  furnished  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  sent  into  his  State.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  devolve  upon  a  State  commit- 
teeman of  the  speakers'  bureau  to  arrange  in 
his  State  the  itinerary  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  make 
speeches,  and  in  this  connection  it  has  been 
asked  what  are  Mr.  Brvan's  plans  for  mak- 
ing speeches  In  this  campaign.  By  the  time 
this  appears  he  will  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  both  the  East  and  the  West.  Un- 
less something  unforseen  happens  he  will  rest 
from  speaking  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign 
he  will  deliver  speeches  in  those  States  where 


the  contest  is  hottest  and  the  issue  believed 
to  be  most  in  doubt, 

INTERESTING  THE  YOUNC  VOTER. 

Mr,  John  W.  Tomlinson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  is  now 
engaged  in  organizing  auxiliary  committees, 
or  more  properly  precinct  clubs,  for  every 
election  district  in  all  those  States  the  Demo- 
crats are  fighting  for.  There  are  about  40,- 
000  election  districts  in  these  Slates.  These 
clubs  arc  co^jperating  with  the  State  and 
local  committees,  but  their  special  purpose  is 
to  capture  the  votes  of  young  men,  Mr, 
Roger  S.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  is  chair- 
man of  the  College  Men's  Club,  and  before 
the  campaign  closes  there  will  be  a  college 
men's  Democratic  club  in  every  collea'e  and 
in  every  university  in  the  country  from  Maine 
to  California. 

CIRCULATING  DEMOCRATIC    NEWSPAPERS, 

The  distribution  of  campaign  literature  hy 
the  Press  Bureau  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
science.  No  material  is  being  wasted  or 
thrown  away  in  this  campalp^,  Mr.  Her- 
man Ridder,  through  his  powerful  paper, 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  is  reaching  hundreds 
of     thousands     of     German     voters.      Mr, 
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Charles  Bryan,  who  has  assumed  editorial  greatest  work  for  the  party.     A  great  deal 

management  of  the  Commoner  in  the  place  of  the  material  sent  out  from  the  press  bureau 

of  his  brother,  is  pushing  the  circulation  of  is  published  in  the  Federationist.    The  Fed- 

that  journal  through  State  committees  and  erationist,   the   Commoner,   and    the   Stoats 

local      Democratic     organizations.       Other  Zeitung  are  going  to   nearly   three  million 

strong    Democratic    papers   throughout    the  voters. 

Middle  West  are  making  extraordinary  ef-  .,«^.^„«  ^^,  ^„^  «,,,...«, ,^..r  ,>^o,^,r.^r 

e     ^    ^         ^j..       .        r^.              I'n  ATTACKS  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN  POSITION. 

forts  to  extend  their  circulation  and  influence 

among  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guns  The  Democratic  campaign  text-book  is  the 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  are  being  fired  best  that  the  party  has  ever  issued.  It  is  com- 
upon  Mr.  Bryan  in  Maryland,  have  been  skil-  paratively  small  in  volume,  and,  unlike  any- 
fully  turned  by  the  Democratic  Press  Bureau  thing  of  the  usual  kind,  it  is  humanly  inter- 
upon  the  Republicans  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUi-  esting  to  a  reader.  It  contains  the  strongest 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kan-  accusation  and  indictment  of  the  Republican 
sas,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  are  party  ever  put  in  so  much  type,  and  what  is 
strong.  The  Sun,  among  other  reasons,  is  more,  the  essence  of  the  criticism  of  the  party 
supporting  Mr.  Taft  because  it  believes  he  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  most 
will  not  continue  these  policies.  There  is  no  extraordinary  and  singularly  able  men,  Sen- 
better  campaign  material  for  the  Democrats  ator  La  Follette.  His  denunciation  of  the 
in  the  West  than  the  Sun's  editorials.  Senate  oligarchy,  led  by  Aldrich  and  Hale, 
«,,,.,  ^^  ^«r<«.^T^^r  ^„  ^«^..r,^,,^  ,  . «^«  ^^^  ^^^  House  Rcpubllcans,  driven  like  aherd 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR.  c               y     ,          ^u      i     u       i   /-•                   o 

ot  asses  before  the  lash  of  Cannon,  Payne, 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  outset  of  the  and  Sherman,  reveal  to  the  reader  the  true 

campaign  came  into  possession  of  the  machin-  inwardness  of  the  party.     With  the  passing 

cry  of  one  of  the  best  organized  bodies  of  of    Mr.    Roosevelt    from   office   there   is  no 

men  in  the  country, — the  American  Federa-  longer  a  Roosevelt  Republican  party  left, 

tion  of   Labor.     The  Republican  press  has  It  is  the  old  party  of  Cannon  and  Aldrich 

tried  in  vain  to  discredit  this  coup,  but  never-  led  by  Taft  and  Sherman  masquerading  in 

theless  it  is  well  known  at  Democratic  head-  the  policies  of  Roosevelt.     But  these  policies 

quarters  not  only  that  the  great  masses  of  have  been  emasculated  and  perverted  in  the 

organized  labor  will  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  but  house  of  their  alleged  friends,  and  Mr.  Taft 

that   the  machinery  of  the  organization    is  cannot  make  good   Mr.  Roosevelt^  policies 

working  in   harmony  with   the  party  cam-  if  he  would.    What  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not 

paign  managers.     Organized  labor  is  worth  himself  do  it  is  idle  to  will  to  another  with 

50,000  big  Democratic  clubs  to  the  party,  and  a  less  heroic  spirit.     Mr,  Roosevelt  dictated 

we  believe  that  the  party  will  poll  90  per  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  fashion 

cent,  of  this  vote,  notwithstanding  .the  dcs-  of  an  autocrat,  but  there  his  power  ended,  and 

perate  efforts  of  the  opposition  to  create  dis-  no  one  is  more  certain  of  that  fact  than  the 

sension  in  the  ranks.     In  pivotal  States  like  Republican-built     corporations    and     trulsts. 

New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  this  This  insincere  and  dubious  position  of  the 

vote  is  a  tremendous  factor.     In  1900  Mr.  Republican  party  is  made  very  clear  in  the 

Bryan  received  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  this  Democratic  campaign  literature, 

vote.    There  are  nearly  a  million  men  in  the  The  Republican   party  cannot  evade  the 

ranks  of  the  Labor  Federation.  responsibility  for  the  panic  of  1907-8.     Its 

Mr.  H.  V.  Skiffington,  known  as  the  fly-  editors,  writers,  and  speakers  have  for  months 

ing  wedge  in  the  Douglas  campaign  in  Mas-  tormented  it  with  the  charge  of  emptying  the 

sachusetts,  is  the  chairman  of  the  labor  bureau  dinner  pails  of  the  workingmen,  and  even 

of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee.    In  bankrupting  the  well  to  do  and  rich.   But  for 

Rhode  Island  there  is  no  Democratic  news-  this  panic  of  its  own  making  it  would  now 

paper,  but  the  labor  question  there  is  very  be  laboring  to  foist  upon  the  imagination  of 

acute,  and  Mr.  Skiffington *s  bureau  has  sue-  the  people  the  ghost  of  the  former  alleged 

ceeded   in  circulating,  through   the  Federa-  Bryan   panics  in  the  event   of  his  election, 

tion  of  Labor  in  Rhode  Island,  all  the  litera-  Some  of  the  Republican  manufacturers,  not 

ture  that  bears  on  labor  in  this  campaign,  realizing  the  meaning  of  the  issues  in  the  pres- 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers'  offices  at  Washington  ent  campaign,  have  had  the  supreme  audacity 

have  also  distributed  a  great  deal  of  Demo-  to  placard  the  closed  doors  of  their  idle  fac- 

cratic  doctrine.     But  Mr.  Gompers,  through  torles  to  this  effect:  If  Br>'an  is  elected  this 

his  organ,    the  Federationist,   is   doing   his  factory  will   not  be  opened.      Under  these 
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placards,  idle  and  starving  workingmcn  have  moral   awakening  of  the  American  people  ? 

asked  why  these  factories  are  not  now  open.  To  the  man  who  had  the  nerve  to  point  to 

This  is  a  stunning  question,  and  the  men  who  the  moral  and  financial  rottenness  in  the  big 

ask  it  will  answer  it  with  angry  ballots  on  insurance  companies  before  any  one  else  dared 

election  day.  to  speak.     In  this  one  bold  act  Mr,  Brj'an  set 

To  whom  chiefly  is  due  the  credit  of  the  in  motion  a  wave  of  conscience  that  has  been 
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mighty  busy  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in 
housecleaning  the  country.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  acts  in  the  admirable  bearing  of 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a  citizen  and  patriot. 

distribi;tinc  mr.  bryan's  speeches. 

It  is  the  main  general  features  tike  the 
above  on  which  the  literature  in  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  of  this  year  is  founded.  All 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  set  speeches  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion. More  than  a  million  copies  of  his  fa- 
mous speech,  "  Shall  the  People  Rule?  "  have 
been  sent  out.  Before  election  day  more 
copies  of  this  ^eech  will  have  been  published 
than  of  any  political  ^xech  ever  before  de- 
livered. It  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
principal  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the 
United  States.  Another  million  copies  of 
his  speeches  on  trusts,  the  tariff,  bank  depos- 
its, and  injunctions  will  be  distributed.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  never  have  the  speeches  of  any 
Presidential  candidate  been  put  before  the 
eyes  of  so  many  voters. 

But  where  and  on  what  theory  of  changing 
the  minds  of  the  voters  are  these  tons  of 
speeches  being  sent  ?  "  Shall  the  People 
Rule?"  and  the  speech  on  the  tariff  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  every  voter  in  this  coun- 
try. TTiey  have  been  sent  broadcast  over 
the  country,  more  of  them,  however,  having 


gone  to  doubtful  States  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts than  to  safely  Democratic  or  undoubted 
Republican  States.  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  on 
injunctions  has  been  chiefly  circulated  in 
those  communities  in  all  the  States  where 
there  is  a  large  labor  element.  His  speech 
on  bank  deposits  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  many  voters  where  there  were  bank  fail- 
ures during  the  recent  panic.  For  instance, 
in  Brooklyn  there  has  been  so  mucl'  demand 
for  this  speech  that  Mr,  Bryan  himself  re- 
cently went  there  to  deliver  it.  There  is 
also  a  great  dem.md  in  Kansas  fur  this  speech. 
rather  on  account  of  the  need  of  better  bank- 
ing facilities  than  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  banks  in  that  State.  A  great  many  of  these 
speeches  are  being  distributed  by  mail  in  pam- 
phlet form,  in  newspaper  supplements,  in  the 
"  Campaign  Text-Book,"  and  also  by  a  great 
many  clubs,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  over  the  country 
are  listening  to  extracts  from  these  speeches 
delivered  in  Mr.  Bryan's  best  voice  in  the 
phonograph. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  demand  for 
Mr.  Bryan's  popular  lecture,  "The  Prince 
of  Peace,"  which  in  the  last  five  years  he  has 
delivered  to  half  a  million  church  people. 
The  desire  to  read  this  lecture  in  the  present 
Presidential  campaign  is  significant,  for  it 
vord  of  politics,  but  its 
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lofty  moral  tone  is  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject. One  might  suppose  from  the  vast  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  letters  Mr.  Bryan 
is  receiving  on  this  subject  that  a  religious 
campaign  was  also  going  on  in  the  West  at 
this  time. 


AN    EFFICIENT  NEWS  SERVICE. 


The  t 


'ice  of  no  Democratic  cam- 
paign was  ever  more  efficient.  No  little  of 
the  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  in  polit- 
ical campaign  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  tact  of  men  who  talk 
to  reporters.  Mr.  Bryan  has  himself  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  injudicious  and  unwise  repre- 
sentative men  who  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  requirements  and  the  relations  of  the  press 
to  politics,  but  who  can  imagine  a  man  like 
Mr.  Mack  or  Colonel  Watterson  making  a 
foolish  statement  to  a  lot  of  young  men  eager 
to  seize  upon  a  sensation  for  their  papers  ?  In 
this  respect  the  campaign  is  being  remarkably 
well  handled.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
constructive  in  originating  and  sustaining  the 
interest  in  a  campaign,  save  of  course  the  can- 
didate himself,  than  its  news  service.  The 
news  service  keeps  the  human  interest  aflame, 
like  the  wind  on  a  fire,  and  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  news  maker  than  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  was  ap- 
palled at  the  space  given  in  newspapers  about 
his  most  trivial  acts. 

COLLECTING   CAMPAIGN    FUNDS. 

Nothing  in  national  politics  in  recent  years 
has  had  a  wider  and  more  profound  moral 
effect  than  the  announcement  of  the  Demo- 
'  cratic  candidate  and  his  managers  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  campaign  funds  would  be 
promptly  published,  that  small  sums  would 
be  solicited  from  the  individual  voters  them- 
selves, that  no  sum  over  $10,000  would  be 
accepted  from  any  single  individual,  and  that 
no  contribution  whatever  yvould  be  accepted 
from  a  corporation.  This  announcement, 
backed  by  the  prompt  response  of  public  sen- 
timent, at  once  restrained  the  traditional  ten- 
dency and  habit  of  collecting  money  at  Re- 
publican headquarters.  It  was  a  fine  stroke 
of  politics  as  well  as  of  morals,  for  the  Re- 
publicans cannot  do  their  work  without  a 
great  deal  of  money.  They  will  no  doubt 
have  all  they  want  before  election  day,  but 
they  dare  not  publish  the  sums  and  the  names 
of  the  contributors  before  that  day. 

The  Democrats  have  always  had  to  make 
one  dollar  go  as  far  as  ten  dollars  of  Re- 
publican money  at  Republican  prices,  and, 


of  course,  it  never  could  be  done  until 
this  campaign.  The  Democrats  have  at 
last  learned  how  to  get  sufficient  funds 
for  legitimate  campaign  expenses  by  appeal- 
ing directly  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  expect  to  vote  with  the  party.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  from  ten  thousand  indi- 
viduals is  worth  more  than  $100,000  from 
a  single  corporation.  This  is  a  self-evident 
truth  in  politics,  but  it  requires  work  to  col- 
lect a  sufficient  campaign  fund  by  this  method, 
and  not  even  the  poverty-stricken  Democratic 
party  has  been  willing  to  undertake  the  task 
till  now.  To  Mr.  Bryan  more  than  to  any 
other  single  individual  in  the  country  belongs 
the  credit  of  this  driving  of  corruption  out  of 
campaigns  and  elections.  Twice  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  this  corruption,  and  when  he 
leveled  his  vision  upon  the  insurance  company 
that  paid  over  $100,000  in  two  campaigns  to 
defeat  him,  he  began  a  work  that  should  re- 
ward him  in  his  election. 

There  are  about  100  leading  Democratic 
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papers  collecting  campaign  funds,  and  by  the  man  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
middle  of  September  the  Democratic  news-  paign  Committee,  sometimes  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
papers  had  raised  more  than  $50,ock),  the  self,  and  may  be  a  dozen  National  Demo- 
Commoner  having  devoted  its  profits  for  the  cratic  committeemen,  besides  the  regular 
last  three  months  to  the  campaign  expenses,  working  bureau  chiefs.  After  these  reports 
A  surprising  amount  of  money  has  come  in  and  deliberations  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  chair- 
in  small  amounts,  such  as  dollar  bills,  little  man  or  vice-chairman  devotes  his  attention  to 
checks,  and  money  orders,  sent  directly  to  the  visitors.  In  the  morning  reporters  of  the 
campaign  committee  or  to  Mr.  Brj'an  him-  afternoon  newspapers  are  received,  and  in 
self.  Nor  have  a  good  many  generous  and  the  afternoon  reporters  for  the  morning 
well-to-do  Democrats  neglected  to  contrib-  papers.  Every  task  goes  to  its  bureau,  and 
ute  the  larger  amounts,  going  to  the  $10,000  every  bureau  is  grinding  for  dear  life.  The 
limit.  On  October  15  every  item  of  these  Democrats  are  at  work, 
contributions    will    be   published    and   daily 

^U         U  11  •   *  n     U  UT  k   J  IMPROVED    ORGANIZATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 

thereafter  all  receipts  will  be  published. 
Then  will  be  seen  the  names  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  in  not  a  few  cases  with        In  1896  and  1900  Mr.  Bryan  had  no  ef- 

the  widow's  mite,  are  financially  supporting  fective  party  organization  back  of  him  in  the 

the  Democratic  cause  because  they  love  the  great  States  where  he  must  win  to  be  elected, 

party  and  the  country  for  which  it  stands.  In  the  Central  Western  States  the  Democrats 

This  multitude  expects  no  return  in  tariff  were  never  so  well  organized  as  now,  the 

subsidies  and  offices,  and  there  will  be  no  Cleveland  campaign  of   1892  not  excepted, 

more  impressive  and  eloquent  page  in  the  an-  In  Illinois  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  the  Demo- 

nals  of  party  struggle  than  the  roster  of  their  cratic  candidate  for  Governor.    In  Ohio  Mr. 

names  and  the  amounts  opposite.  Judson  Harmon  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 

^, .  >  party.     Mr.  Johnson  is  again  the  candidate 

THE  DAYS  WORK  AT  HEADQUARTERS.  x        V-  •       Hf  \  -ru      r\ 

tor  Cjovernor  m  Minnesota.  1  he  Demo- 
What  is  a  day  at  Democratic  Headquar-  crats  are  everywhere  putting  forward  their 
ters  like?  At  10.30  Vice-Chairman  Huds-  men  of  character  and  ability.  The  Repub- 
peth  at  Eastern  headquarters  takes  his  place  licans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tormented  by 
at  the  head  of  a  long  table.  Around  that  factions  and  feuds  in  nearly  all  these  great 
table  are  gathered  the  chairmen  of  all  the  States  of  the  Central  West.  This  year  Mis- 
bureaus  and  committees.  Each  chairman  sub-  souri  is  as. solidly  Democratic  as  South  Caro- 
mits  his  report,  a  report  that  deals  with  all  lina.  In  1904  Roosevelt  carried  Missouri 
the  States  from  Maine  to  Florida  on  the  At-  because  24,000  Democrats  remained  away 
lantic  seaboard.  If  it  concerns  speakers  the  from  the  polls.  They  will  not  stay  at  home 
committee  is  informed   just  who  is  on  the  this  year. 

stump,  the  impressions  that  are  being  made.  But  more  important  than  organization, 
and  the  demand  for  certain  speakers  or  for  than  Republican  apathy,  and  the  issues  of  the 
more  speeches  by  this  man  or  that.  These  campaign,  is  the  markedly  changed  attitude 
reports  are  made  up  from  facts,  gathered  by  of  the  people  toward  the  Democratic  candi- 
wire,  by  letter,  by  newspapers,  and  by  visit-  date.  There  are  still  many  persons  who  do 
ors  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  out  not  yet  know  and  understand  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
in  the  States  a  great  army  of  orators,  writers,  if  the  great  number  of  people  who  have  come 
observers,  district  and  local  leaders,  cross-  to  appreciate  his  character  and  ideals  since  he 
roads  politicians,  and  the  great  silent,  think-  was  last  a  candidate,  vote  for  him,  there  can 
ing  masses  are  at  work  in  that  gigantic  polit-  b3  no  doubt  of  his  election.  As  a  pointer  in- 
ical  game  of  electing  a  President  of  the  dicating  the  inroads  he  has  made  on  the  Re- 
United  States.  Much,  very  much,  depends  publican  party  in  the  West,  out  of  one  Demo- 
on  what  this  great  central  committee  learns  cratic  club  in  Iowa  of  192  members,  forty- 
and  how  it  acts  on  the  knowledge.  nine  are  old-line  Republicans,  never  having 
At  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Democratic 
table  there  are  seated  such  men  as  Nathan  clubs  in  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Straus,  Senator  Culberson,  Colonel  Watter-  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  show  a  Republican 
son,  Mr.  Mack,  Alton  B.  Parker,  the  chair-  membership  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
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BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 

(^NE  word  amply  characterizes  the  domi-  and  October  approached,  and  seeming  mas- 
nant  spirit  of  the  organization  and  plan  terly  inactivity  marked  the  progress  of  events 
of  campaign  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  at  the  two  Republican  organization  offices, 
year's  Presidential  struggle.  1  he  word  is  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in  New  York, 
**  system."  Never  be^)re  has  the  campaign  old-time  Republicans  began  complaining, 
organization  of  a  party  been  placed  on  a  basis  Few  if  any  speeches  were  being  made  by 
so  largely  resembling  that  of  a  great  modern  prominent  members  of  the  party.  In  many 
business  enterprise.  This  is  in  part  due  to  States  it  was  not  known  if  any  were  tp  be 
the  tendency  of  the  times,  to  the  marvelous  made.  There  were  rumors  of  great  Bryan 
genius  of  American  industrialism  for  thor-  gains,  and  talk  of  revolution  and  landslides, 
oughness  of  organization,  for  an  almost  in-  What  was  Hitchcock  doing?  Was  the  man 
credible  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy  asleep?  Did  he  think  the  election  could  be 
through  organization,  due  in  part,  also,  to  the  won  by  sitting  down  in  his  luxurious  offices 
character,  the  temperament,  of  the  field  mar-  doing  nothing?  Why  was  Bryan  permitted 
shal  of  the  Republican  forces,  National  to  have  everything  his  own  way?  Letters 
Chairman  Frank  H.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hitch-  poured  in  upon  Candidate  Taft  and  Presi- 
cock  is  a  great  believer  in  system.  Nay,  he  dent  Roosevelt  pointing  out  and  emphasizing 
IS  system  personified.  He  is  less  famous  for  the  alleged  incompetency  of  Chairman  Hitch- 
having  managed  the  anteconvention  cam-  cock.  Worse  still,  it  was  charged  that  as  a 
paign  which  led  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  general  he  was  outdoing  McClellan  in  mas- 
Taft  at  Chicago  than  he  is  for  the  card-index  terly  inactivity ;  that  he  was  insanely  jealous 
system  which  he  employed  in  that  successful  of  his  authority;  that  he  would  not  permit 
eflFort.  In  his  labors  looking  to  the  nomina-  any  one  else  to  decide  anything,  and  that  he 
tion  of  Taft  Mr.  Hitchcock  kept  track  of  was  so  slow  in  deciding  things  himself  that 
several  thousand  men  by  his  system  of  in-  the  wheels  were  not  turning.  No  one  could 
dexes.  In  his  labors  to  elect  Taft  he  actually  buy  a  postage  stamp  without  his  approval,  and 
proposes  to  apply  the  same  method  in  spirit  that  was  hard  to  get.  He  was  the  most  in- 
to millions  on  millions  of  voters.  Is  not  this  accessible  of  great  men, — much  more  so  than 
the  apotheosis  of  the  modern  American  busi-  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself, — 
ness  spirit, — this  calm  proposal  to  run  a  fine-  and  when  a  prominent  Republican  did  finally 
tooth  comb  across  a  great  part  of  the  conti-  manage  to  break  through  the  cordon  of  sen- 
nent,  to  create  the  machinery  for  putting  un-  tries  which  surrounded  him  all  proffered 
der  a  political  microscope  each  one  of  millions  advice  sank  like  drops  of  water  in  the  sands 
who  make  up  the  vast  voting  mass,  to  arrange  of  the  seashore. 

all  these  analyzed  and  carded  units  in  classes  Along  toward  the  end  of  September,  with 
and  groups?  And  to  what  end?  To  what  Bryan  touring  the  country  and  apparently 
practical  purpose?  Simply  to  learn  what  to  carrying  everything  before  him, — with  Wall 
do  next.  This  is  modern  system.  System  Street  becoming  alarmed  and  stocks  break- 
doesn't  actually  do  things.  It  tells  what  ing  on  the  fear  of  a  political  revolution,  with 
must  be  done,  and  what  it  would  be  a  waste  the  air  filled  with  rumors  of  Hitchcock's  in- 
to try  to  do.  System  is  a  scientific  method  competency,  a  really  serious  situation  con- 
of  eliminating  the  guess  as  largely  as  pos-  fronted  Candidate  Taft  and  hh  advisers, 
sible  from  modern  business,  and  of  substi-  Judge  Taft  was  not  the  man  to  lose  his  head 
tuting  certainty  therefor.  Is  it  practicable  and  fly  into  a  panic  at  the  first  alarm.  It  was  not 
to  apply  it,  succesfully,  to  politics?  If  so,  it  in  his  judicial  character  to  condemn  unheard, 
will  prove  a  great  achievement.  He  inquired  into  the  charges  made  against 
Taft  was  placed  in  nomination  in  the  mid-  the  management  of  the  campaign,  and  found 
die  of  June.  No  one  expected  much  to  be  each  and  every  one  of  them  groundless.  In- 
done  in  the  way  of  organization  and  actual  stead  of  inactivity  he  found  cnenr>'  and  work 
campaign  work  by  the  middle  of  August,  all  along  the  line.  Instead  of  drifting  toward 
But  when  the  middle  of  September  passed,  disaster,    as    the    many    letter-writers    had 
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claimed,  the  Republican  craft  was  being  skill- 
fully piloted  toward  the  port  of  triumph. 
The  "  Bryan  scare  "  which  swept  over  the 
country,  the  East  particularly,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September,  was  not  uninvited  by 
the  Republican  managers.  They  were  not 
displeased  by  it.  In  fact,  it  was  just  what 
the>'  wanted,  just  what  was  needed  to  rouse 
the  voters,  to  overcome  apathy,  to  put  the 
party  into  a  militant  and  conquering  moOd. 

THE   FIGHT  BEGINS  IN  OCTOBER. 

In  the  p!an  of  campaign  laid  out  by  Chair- 
man Hitchcock  immediately  after  the  Chi- 
cago convention  little  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  battlefield  was  to  be  made  till 
after  the  first  of  October.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of  1904  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  He  knew  the 
amount  of  money  used  in  that  campaign, 
knew  the  amount  that  would  be  needed  this 
year,  knew  the  great  difficulty  that  would  be 
met  in  raising  it.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
cut  his  garmciii  according  to  his  cloth.  He 
planned  a  short  and  sharp  campaign,  a  mass- 
ing of  all  the  outward  effort,  virtually  all  the 
expense,  in  the  last  four  weeks.  These  plans 
for  a  quiet  start  but  a  whirlwind  finish  gave 
Mr.  Bryan  an  opportunity  which  that  skill- 
ful and  experienced  campaigner  was  nut  slow 


to  take  advantage  of.  He  at  once  began  mak- 
ing tours  of  the  country.  His  speeches  were 
clever  and  attractive.  According  to  the  talk 
of  men,  he  was  running  away  from  Taft.  A 
landslide  was  coming.  Something  must  be 
done.  The  first  response  was  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Taft  to  leave  golf  and  Hot  Springs  and 
get  down  to  the  more  plebeian  sport  of  fish- 
ing. The  next  thing  was  the  unexpected  de- 
termination of  the  Republican  candidate  to 
take  the  stump.  And  the  third  thing  was  a 
widespread  and  somewhat  bitter  query: 
"  Where    is    Hitchcock    and    what    is    he 

STIFFENING  THE  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

But  Hitchcock  had  not  been  idle.  He  had, 
to  the  contrary,  been  hard  at  work.  But  it 
was  work  which  did  not  show  much  in  the 
newspapers,  which  made  no  headlines,  which 
roused  no  comment.  Brjan  was  sweeping 
over  the  country,  alarming  the  faithful  Re- 
publicans in  every  direction.  The  discon- 
tent of  some  of  them  over  what  seemed  to 
be  inaction  on  their  side  was  only  natural. 
ISut  if  they  could  have  known  the  truth  they 
would  have  been  eager  to  praise  their  general 
instead  of  blaming  him.  Chairman  Hitch- 
cock early  realized  that  the  real  battle  was 
to  be  fought  in  the  Middle  West  and  farther 
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West.  He  early  realized,  too,  that  it  was 
to  be  no  child's  play,  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  such  easy  victories  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  four  years  ago.  This  time  it  was 
to  be  a  real  battle,  nut  a  dress  parade.  And 
the  very  first  thing  this  slave  and  master  of 
system  wanted  to  know  was:  "  How  good  is 
the  organization  in  the  States  which  we  must 
fight  for?"  And  when  the  answer  came: 
"  Very  poor,  except  in  the  one  State  of  In- 
diana, where  it  is  excellent,"  Mr.  Hitch- 
Cock  knew  at  a  glance  what  he  had  to  do. 
And  he  at  once  set  about  it. 

The  national  chairman  called  conferences 
of  all  the  State  chairmen  in  the  Western 
country.  He  told  them  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  each  State  organized  as  Indiana 
had  been  organized,  and  as  Nebraska  had 
been  in  part  organized  on  the  Indiana  model. 
Indiana,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  State  of 
the  American  Union  where  the  art  of  politi- 
cal organization  is  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection, B<ith  parties  follow  the  same 
method;  they  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the 
desperate  character  of  the  warfare  waged 
one  upon  the  other  during  the  past.  The 
Indiana  organization  is  well-nigh  perfect  in 


its  ramifications.  It  extends  down  to  the 
voting  precinct.  In  every  election  district 
of  the  Western  Slates  men  arc  to  be  secured 
who  will  not  simply  accept  a  title  from  the 
party  organization,  but  who  will  actually 
work.  By  work  is  meant  travel  about  and 
visit  all  the  voters  in  the  precinct,  find  out 
who  are  all  right,  who  all  wrong,  who  doubt- 
ful, and  what  influences  are  likely  to  affect 
those  who  are  in  the  third  class,  what  ques- 
tions disturb  them,  whether  they  are  usually 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  so  on.  Then, 
at  stated  times,  all  these  voters  arc  to  be  can- 
vassed arid  listed.  In  Indiana  they  take  what 
they  call  the  sixty-day  poll.  A  month  later 
comes  the  thirty-day  poll.  Usually  a  final 
poll  is  taken  about  a  week  before  election. 
Unless  the  State  is  unusually  close,  each  cam- 
paign manager  knows  pretty  accurately  by 
his  later  polls  whether  he  is  going  to  win  or 
lose.  If  the  margin  either  way  is  slender,  he 
redoubles  his  efforts. 

Fimr  THOUSAND   POLL-TAKERS. 

Under  Chairman  Hitchcock's  directions 
efforts  are  being  made  to  spread  this  Indiana 
system  all  over  the  West,  It  is  not  easy.  It 
is  the  largest  scheme  of  organization  ever  at- 
tempted in  politics.  It  involves  twenty  State 
chairmen,  1500  county  chairmen,  10,000  pre- 
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cinct  committeemen,  50,000  poll-takers, 
5,000,000  voters.  But  the  work  is  going 
forward.  It  has  been  going  on  for  weeks, — 
going  on  while  casual  observers  thought  noth- 
ing was  being  done,  that  the  Republican 
management  was  masterly  inactive.  Note 
the  multiplying,  radiating  circles  of  energy. 
The  national  chairman  rouses  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  State  chairmen.  They  go  home  and 
call  together  all  their  county  chairmen. 
After  a  good  talk,  these  in  turn  go  home  and 
summon  all  the  precinct  committeemen.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  the  results  wanted. 
In  thousands  of  precincts  the  men  who  first 
undertake  to  take  the  poll  flunk  out.  Some 
one  else  must  be  secured  to  replace  them.  In 
many  precincts  this  must  be  done  the  second, 
the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  time.  But 
in  the  end  the  system  wins.  And  while  the 
critics  are  writing  letters  to  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  telling  them  that  Hitchcock  is  a  fail- 
ure, the  chairman  is  going  over  his  reports 
from  States,  counties,  districts.  He  has  every- 
thing tabulated.  He  knows  where  the  weak 
spots  are  and  why  they  are  weak,  and  what 
is  best  to  be  done  to  strengthen  them.  The 
great  extended  card-index  is  irf  operation. 
Bryan  makes  the  speeches  and  creates  the 
noise.  But  the  system  is  working  silently. 
insidiously,  universally,  perhaps  successfully. 


Auguslus  Karget,  I'obllcltr  UankKCr. 
CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTSBS. 


HOLDING  BACK  THE  ORATORY. 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  efEort  to 

spread  the  advantages  of  close  organization, 
of  system,  throughout  the  entire  debatable 
area,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the 
Republican  organization  or  plan  this  year. 
Speakers  arc  sent  out  by  the  hundreds,  the 
National  Committee  in  all  cases  paying  their 
expenses,  and  to  a  few  of  them  paying  fees. 
The  report  was  recently  spread  that  no  com- 
pensation would  this  year  be  paid  to  speak- 
ers by  the  Republican  committee.  This  arose 
in  a  desire  of  Chairman  Hitchcock  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  professional  salaried  ora- 
tors. Persons  without  practical  familiarity  ■ 
with  campaign  management  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  large  number  of  men 
who  think  they  have  a  right  in  every  cam- 
paign to  be  stipendiaries  or  virtual  pension- 
ers upon  the  bounty  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion. During  the  month  of  October  virtually 
every  Republican  ui  importance  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  on  the  stump  for  Taft  and  Sher- 
man. As  already  explained,  Chairman 
Hitchcock  purposely  held  the  oratorical  part 
of  the  campaign  back  till  about  the  end  of 
September.  Four  years  ago  most  of  the  im- 
portant speakers  were  on  the  road  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that  as  the 
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end  of  the  campaign  approached,  and  election 
day  drew  nigh,  many  of  them  were  exhausted 
and  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  engage- 
ments or  curtail  the  energy  and  effectiveness 
of  their  addresses.  This  did  not  matter  much 
in  a  campaign  like  that  of  1904,  wherein 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  elected  without 
any  campaign  committee  at  all,  but  it  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  a  closely  contested 
election,  such  as  this  one  is  admitted  to  be. 


(Hi-ad   ol  the   UppBj 


Mr.  Hitchcock  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  services  of  all  of  the  promi- 
nent Republican  speakers,  all  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  rumors  of 
lukewarmncss  or  sullenness  set  afloat  were 
due  entirely  to  the  natural  suspicions  engen- 
dered by  the  determination  of  the  general  in 
charge  to  avoid  a  long  drawn  out  campaign 
and  to  concentrate  all  the  energies  into  the 
final  month. 

CAMPAIGN    FUND  CUT  IN  TWO. 

This  year  the  Republicans  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  get  along  with  a  much  smaller 
campaign  fund  than  for  several  years  past. 
A  well-known  Republican  leader  recently 
told  me  that  in  1900  the  campaign  managers 
had  only  one-half  as  much  money  as  Mr. 


Hanna  used  in  1896,  that  in  1904  the  sum 
was  again  cut  in  halves,  and  that  this  year 
they  will  be  lucky  if  they  get  half  as  much 
as  they  had  four  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
the  Republican  managers  must  this  time  cut 
their  cloth  to  a  total  outlay  of  much  less  than 
$1 ,000,000,  which  is  a  pretty  small  sum,  con- 
siderinfT  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  ana 
the  wide  expanse  of  debatable  territory.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  both  campaign  commit- 
tees are  having  their  financial  troubles.  The 
Democrats  are  in  some  respects  luckier  than 
the  Republicans,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
newspapers  is  bringing  them  in  a  steady 
stream  of  $2000  or  $3000  a  day  through 
newspaper  subscriptions.  Recently,  to  help 
out,  Mr,  Bryan  assessed  each  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  $1000,  the 
committeeman  to  pay  that  out  of  his  own 
pocket  or  collect  it,  and  in  this  way  the  cam- 
paign fund  was  enriched  at  one  swoop  to  the 
extent  of  $52,000.  The  Republicans  have 
depended  largely  upon  the  individual  sub- 
scriptions of  wealthy  members  of  the  party. 
Corporation  gifts  are  barred  by  law  this 
year,  and  individuals  are  discouragingly  slow 
about  coming  forward.  One  explanation  of 
this  is  the  prevalent  apathy  or  indifference,  it 
being  notorious  that  even  the  most  active  men 
of  affairs  in  the  East  apparently  care  little 
which  party  carries  the  country  this  year. 
Another  explanation  is  found  in  the  reluc- 
tance of  men  to  have  their  names  published 
in  the  newspapers,  since  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Candidate  Taft  that  all  contri- 
butions to  the  Republican  fund  ivill  be  made 
public  after  election.  One  encouraging  fact, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  citizen,  is  the  agree- 
ment among  campaign  managers  that  as  the 
years  roll  by  money  becomes  a  smaller  and 
smaller  factor  in  our  national  elections.  Con- 
trolled by  necessity,  the  expenses  of  the  man- 
agers are  gradually  falling  to  reasonable  lim- 
its, because  it  is  no  longer  attempted  to  send 
large  sums  to  all  the  so-called  doubtful 
States,  and  even  to  the  local  committees  in 
hard-fought  cities  and  counties.  This  year 
the  Democrats  say  they  will  make  no  effort 
to  send  funds  to  close  States,  a  determina- 
tion which  they  arc  likely  to  recall  in  the 
eager  closing  daj^,  providing  they  can  find 
the  money  to  send.  The  Republican  mana- 
gers admit  they  will  follow  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  supplying  a  reasonable  sum  to  every 
State  committee  in  a  doubtful  commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  vote  out.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  Chairman  Hitchcock's  sys- 
tem organization  throughout  the  North  is  to 
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ascertain  just  wliere  mone)' 
may  be  ndvnntagcously 
spent  in  hiring  men  and 
vehicles  to  make  sure  of 
lietting  voters  to  the  polls. 
Under  modern  political 
conditions  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  close 
State  is  carried  by  a  party 
on  account  of  the  greater 
perfection  of  its  machinery 
for  netlinji  out  the  v<ite. 

While  the  Democrats  are 
appealing;,  with  fair  suc- 
cess, for  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  the  masses  of 
their  voters.  Chairman 
Hitchcock  has  found  it 
advisable  to  orcanize 
finance  committees  in  all 
the  Northern  States.  This 
is  something  new  in  cam- 
paign work,  and  shows  how 
thcmanagersare hard  pushed 
this  year  for  the  necessarj-  funds. 


of  Ihr  «1H> 


In  each  State  funds,  letting  such  contributions  go  to 

State  the  Republicans  expect  to  have  active  the    public    under    the   names   of   the    State 

canvassing  for  subscriptions,  and  the  pniceeds  chairmen. 

are  to  be  t,.rned  .,ver  to  the  national  trca.,-  „„,«,ve  campaion. 
urers  at  Chicago  or  New  York.     It  is  prob- 
able the  managers  will  not  find  it  necessary  Broadly  it  is  admitted  the  Republican  cam- 
to  publish  the  names  of  subscribers  to  these  paign  of  this  year  is  one  of  defense.     There 


I..  .Masim.   Ell- 
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is  no  expectation  of  holding  the  great  major- 
ities given  Roosevelt  four  years  ago.  But 
those  majorities,  aggregating  about  3,000,- 
000  in  the  Northern  States,  constitute  a 
stanch  bulwark  or  fortress  against  which  the 
assaulting  columns  of  the  enemy  may  throw 
themselves  in  vain.  No  one  in  authority  in 
the  Republican  management  pretends  to  deny 
that  the  Democrats  are  making  gains  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  and  to  some  small  ex- 
tent in  a  few  Eastern  States.  But  it  is  in- 
sisted by  the  best-informed  that  these  gains, 
save  perhaps  in  two  or  three  Slates,  do  not 
threaten  to  make  changes  of  electoral  votes. 
And  when  the  Republicans  take  an  inventory 
of  the  strength  of  their  fortress  it  is  with  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  they  note  that  if 
they  hold  New  York  and  Ohio,  as  they  con- 
fidently expect  to  do,  Bryan  might  win  vir- 
tually everything  else  considered  debatable 
without  getting  a  majority  of  the  electors. 

THE  PERSONNEL. 

The  Republican  managers,  like  their  rivals, 
lay  great  stress  upon  what  has  become  known 
as  "  literature," — pamphlets  and  leaflets  cir- 
culated by  the  millions  of  copies.  In  neither 
party  is  there  anything  strikingly  new  in  this 
line  this  year.  The  Republicans  were  for- 
tunate in  securing  as  the  head  of  their  de- 
partment of  publications  Richard  V.  Oiila- 
han,  the  able  Washington  correspondent  of 


the  New  York  Sun,  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  great  energj'.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  Chairman  Hitchcock's  staiT  is  above  the 
average  of  ability  and  usefulness.  His  right- 
hand  man  in  the  task  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem in  the  West  is  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  Wm.  C.  Hayward,  of 
Nebraska,  almost  as  well  known  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  card  index  and  the  complete 
organization  of  which  the  index  is  symbolical 
as  the  chairman  himself.  Senator  Dixon  is 
in  charge  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  at  Chicago, 
and  General  du  Pont  performs  a  like  service 
at  New  York.  The  treasurers  at  Chicago 
and  New  York,  respectively,  are  Fred.  W. 
Upham  and  Charles  R.  Sheldon.  The  man 
who  keeps  the  wheels  moving  in  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's absence,  or  relieves  him  of  a  world  of 
detail  at  ail  times,  is  Victor  L.  Mason,  as- 
sistant secretary.  The  chairman's  efficient 
private  secretary  and  confidential  man,  al- 
ready noted  among  public  men  for  his  tact,  is 
another  journalist,  James  T.  Williams.  It 
is  Chairman  Hitchcock's  pride  that  his  stafE 
is  made  up  of  men  whose  services  he  found 
it  difficult  to  secure,  not  of  men  who  were 
running  about  looking  for  jobs.  It  is  an 
organization  necessarily  somewhat  hastily 
formed,  but  still  creditable  to  the  master 
mind  at  the  head  of  it  and  worthy  the  great 
scheme  of  system atizat ion  of  politics  to  which 
it  is  devoting  its  energies. 
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BY  SNELL   SMITH. 

INHERE  was  peculiar  deliberation  this  was  known  to  many  as  a  highly  efficient  con- 
year  in  determining  the  choice  of  chair-  ductor  of  an  administrative  department,  but 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  he  had  not  before  had  the  opportunit>'  to 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  responsibili-  make  a  marked  impress  in  the  field  of  na- 
ties  that  rest  on  the  executive  head  and  gen-  tional  politics.  He  went  about  this  work  in 
eral  manager  of  the  campaign  of  the  Repub-  his  characteristically  silent  and  comprehen- 
lican  party,  the  exceptional  union  of  charac-  sive  way.  He  was  watched  and  followed  as 
teristics  and  experience  which  the  post  de-  sharply  as  possible  by  aides  of  competitors  in 
mands,  and  the  conditions  which  make  the  the  field,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
present  campaign  a  far  more  exacting  test  of  track  of  his  movements,  and  he  soon  had  his 
skill  and  tact  than  the  Presidential  elections  wires  so  well  laid  that  he  could  operate 
in  1900  and  1904.  The  conclusion  which  from  any  point  nearly  as  well  as  if  he  were 
singled  out  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  as  the  man  on  the  spot  of  action  in  person, 
for  this  burden  was  a  tribute  of  recognition  ^^^3,^^  ^„^  ^^„  ^^^^  ^^  Chicago. 
ot  which  any  man  might  be  proud.    It  is  not 

a  strain  of  conceit  to  call  it  an  application  of        Everybody  knows  how  the  great  conven- 

the  bedrock  principle  of  the  civil  service  to  tion  vote  for  Mr.  Taft  was  finally  massed 

politics,  but  the  award  was  made  assuredly  and  held  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  shaken, 

for  pre-eminence  in  tested  qualifications.  Before  the  National  Convention  there  was  a 

What   President  McKinley  once \  said  of  rub-a-dub  about  the  contests  that  would  be 

George  B.  Cortelyou :  "  He  never  loses  his  ^t  up  to  break  the  grip  on  the  Southern 

head," — an   unforgettable   distinction, — may  States'  delegations,  but,  in  the  hearings  be- 

be  applied  to  Mr.   Hitchcock  with  no  less  fore  the  Committee  on  Credentials  it  was 

certainty     No  strain  or  perplexity  or  annoy-  demonstrated  that  the  election  of  Taft  dele- 

ance   ruffic^      ^  coolness  of  judgment  and  gates  had  been  conducted  with  such  unim- 

temper.      He   forecasts  what  rnight  happen  peachable  regularity  and  precision  that  the 

as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  contests  with  the  weak  claims  and   patent 

what  he  cannot  foresee  with  a  certain  com-  deficiencies  in  evidence  were  farcical  by  con- 

mand  of  his  resources.  trast.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 

To  this  balance  is  joined  a  rare  construe-  care  in  preparation  and  conduct  that  was  ap- 

tive  and  operating  talent.    Organization  for  pHed  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  highly  com- 

working  service  and  its  application  in  prac-  petent    adjutant,    Mr.    Ormsby    McHarg, 

tice  have  been  distinctively  his  life  work  and  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  complaint 

his  chief  pleasure  as  well.     No  army  maker  and  heartburning  that  would  have  left  an 

and  leader,  no  player  of  chess,  can  be  more  open  sore  in  the  campaign  and  prevented  the 

willingly  absorbed  in  his  task.  really  sincere  acquiescence  in  the  result  that 

The  practical  outcome  is  always  before  distinguished  Mr.  Taft*s  nomination, 
him.  His  constant  thought  is  how  to  select.  Throughout  the  strain  of  the  convention 
how  to  arrange,  how  to  conduct,  to  obtain  Mr.  Hitchcock,  apparently,  was  not  turning 
the  utmost  possible  effect  without  wasteful  a  hair.  He  was  to  be  seen  from  time  to 
motion  or  needless  cost.  He  is  incessant  in  time  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  and  was  always  ap- 
perfecting  system  and  detail,  and  as  method-  proachable,  but  beyond  a  pleasant  word  or 
ical  as  a  spider  in  drawing  the  lines  of  his  two,  with  never-failing  tact,  he  was  not  talk- 
web.  His  ideal  is  the  perfecting  of  an  or-  ing  for  publication.  The  range  of  those 
ganism  which  moves  with  the  smoothness  whom  he  knows,  by  sight  at  least,  covers  the 
and  precision  of  a  flawless  machine.  country,  and  he  never  forgets  a  face,  o'*  a 

When  he  w^as  called  upon  to  take  charge  hint  that  may  be  of  practical  service.     Out 

of  the  work  of  securing  and  organizing  the  of  his  office  or  room  he  can  trust  his  memory, 

support  of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  his  peculiar  but  he  makes  a  point  of  filing  a  card  from 

gifts  were  first  displayed  in  a  way  to  meet  ever>'  one  who  calls  upon  him,  and  his  files 

recognition  from  the  country  at  large.     He  for  ready  reference  now  make  a  stack  to  be 
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wondered  at.    Few  of  the  people  wlio  talked  roamed  about  the  woods  in  search  of  bugs 

with  the  man  at  ease  in  the  lobbies  could  and  birds  when  not  in  his  regular  work.    He 

realize  that  he  was  ever  alert  and  watchful,  became  interested  in  Republican  party  affairs 

with  barely  a  wink  of  sleep  until  the  long  while  in  college,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate 

strain  was  over.  to  conventions.    When  he  was  graduated,  at 

^_. ^„  ,,,„  „^.  „„„o  fhe  age  of  twenty-three,  a  relative,  who  was 

SOME  OF   HIS  HELPERS.  *^   .         .     re    •   i    •      \i7     u-      ^  j 

a  promment  otncial  in  Washmgton,  secured 

His  distinctive  keenness  in  the  choice  of  him  a  position  as  superintendent  of  construc- 

helpers  is  no  less  marked  than  his  capacity  tion  of  the  present  postoffice  building.     He 

for  organization.     He  had  with  him  at  the  held  it  only  a  short  time,  however,  as  Justice 

convention  a  working  force  of  aides  every  Harlan,   of   the   Supreme   Court,   prevailed 

one  of  whom  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  upon  him  to  attend  his  lectures  and  study 

share  in  the  joint  work.     Mr.  Ormsby  Mc-  law  at  night.    To  do  so  and  to  gain  a  more 

Harg,  to  whom  particular  credit  is  due,  as  permanent  position  he  took  an  examination 

before  noted,   is  assistant   to   the .  Attorney-  as  an  assistant  in  the  biological  division  of 

General,  a  specially  trusted  aide  of  the  Pres-  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  passed  it. 

ident,  with  a  career  of  bright  promise  before  After  that  it  was  always  a  question  of  merit 

him.     James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  formerly  of  in  the  promotions  he  received.    It  was  to  be- 

the  staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript y  and  high-  come  more  proficient  as  a  lawyer  after  his 

ly  appreciated   personally  by   the   President  contemplated   resignation   from   the  depart- 

and  Mr.  Taft,  is  another  second  of  notable  ment  to  practice  his  profession  that  he  sc- 

efficiency.      Another    of    particular    note    is  cured  the  position  of  head  of  the  Bureau  of 

Charles  G.  Phelps,  of  Connecticut,  formerly  Foreign  Markets  and  made  a  minute  study 

secretary  to  Senator  Piatt,  of  that  State,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
now*  acting  as  secretary  to  Senator  Anthony.        Mr.  Cortelyou,  with  whom  he  had  studied 

CE-rriNG  OUT  THE  REPUBLICAN  VOTE.  (f7'  "^l'  t'^]^  ',"  '""*'''•  tt  ^'""^  "^^  T\ 

Mr.  Hitchcock  along  with  him  as  his  chief 
In  the  conduct  of  the  national  campaign  clerk  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  De- 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  showing  the  same  untiring  partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  While 
application  of  effort  to  perfecting  the  system  there  he  framed  what  are  known  as  the 
for  working  effect.  He  has  now  put  himself  "Hitchcock  Regulations,"  to  protect  the  seal 
in  touch  with  every  fiber  in  the  organization  herd  off  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Cortel- 
and  is  thinking  only  of  the  campaign  work  you  became  so  attached  to  him  and  apprecia- 
in  hand.  All  the  well -approved  methods  of  tive  of  the  character  of  his  assistance  that  he 
rousing  the  voters  he  has  applied  as  a  matter  asked  him  to  go  with  him  as  his  assistant 
of  course,  but  his  devices  for  reaching  the  secretary  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
doubtful  and  apathetic  and  securing  the  full  Republican  National  Committee.  For  the 
vote  of  the  party  on  election  day  by  direct  same  reason  he  made  him  his  first  assist- 
individual  appeals  are  his  chief  concern.  It  ant  when  he  became  Postmaster-General, 
is  in  getting  the  most  effective  workers  in  Though  the  two  have  always  been  intimate 
the  party  in  unison  and  without  overlapping  friends,  the  story  of  Mr.  Hitchcock*s  manip- 
that  his  strength  as  a  campaigner  will  be  ulation  of  the  Southern  situation  to  bring 
strikingly  demonstrated.  •  about  Mr.  Cortelyou's  nomination  for  the 
_^„^ ^^,,1    „, .oT..^.^,.,^*r  ^^»«T^»  Presidency  is  said  by  those  who  should  know 

MR.    HITCHCOCK  S   WASHINGTON   CAREER.  ^     ,  J    y  -^i  ^  r         j   ^-  tt 

to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  He  was 
The  making  of  such  a  man  is  well  worth  busily  engaged  in  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
tracing.  He  was  only  a  year  old  when  he  renomination  of  President  Roosevelt,  his 
left  Amherst,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where  chief,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  loyal, 
he  was  born  October  5,  1867.  His  father,  a  After  the  President's  reiteration  of  his  re- 
Congregational  minister,  took  a  charge  in  fusal  of  another  term,  he  gave  his  support  to 
Boston,  and  the  young  man  was  educated  in  the  man  who  had  the  endorsement  of  Mr. 
the  public  schools.  He  played  baseball  and  Roosevelt  and  would  carr>'  out  the  Roose- 
football  and .  boxed.  Under  his  captaincy  velt  policies, 
the  high-school  baseball  nine  won  the  inter-  ,.^,,^,^0  ,x^r  *  c^.r^^rr^^^.r.  «.o,o  \ 

,     ,    ^.        ,  .        ,.  XT  i_       1    •  1    ^u  POLITICS  ON  A  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS.  ^ 

scholastic  championship.     Here  he  laid  the 

groundwork  of  his  present  vigorous  consti-        "  Hitchcock  is  a  born  organizer,"  Secre- 

tution,  but,  when  he  went  to  Harvard  Col-  tary  Wilson  once  declared.     He  marshals  his 

Jeg^e,  he  took  a  more  serious  view  of  life,  and  forces  with  exactness,  leaving  no  stone  un- 
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turned  to  bring  about  the  one  single  result  brought  to  light.     He  npplied  this  training 

he  has  in  view.     It  was  through  the  training  when  he  studied  the  foreign  markets  of  rh* 

he  gave  himself  as  a  scientific  observer  that  United  States  so  well  that  he  became  an  au- 

hc  became  an  assistant  biologist  in  the  Oe-  thority  looked  to  by  Gingress  in  the  master- 

partment  of  Agriculture.     Since  then  he  has  ing  of  the  details  of  the  Department  of  Com- 

constantly  applied  the  scientific  principle  that  nierce  and  Labor  and  in  the  management  ol 

no  analysis   is  complete  until   every  fact  is  the  intricate  affairs  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
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ment.  He  applied  it  also  when  he  went  as  knowledge  of  political  conditions  and  an  ex- 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Republican  Nation-  perience  in  handling  them  that  were  decided- 
al  Committee  in   1904.     He  studied  condi-  ly  exceptional. 

tions  everywhere,  and  became  indispensable  Becoming  the  general  of  the  Taft  cam- 
to  Chairman  Cortelyou,  his  chief.  paign  outside  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Arthur  I. 

EXPERIENCE  IN   THE   POSTOFFICE  DEPART-  J'°T  ""'^t  '?  '^''T'  ^^"^  ^'*^*'T''-  '"■''"^''* 

his  knpwledge  of  men   and  conditions  into 
play  and  lined  up  State  after  State  for  his 

No  one  can  bring  about  practical  reforms  candidate.     His  efforts  in  the  West  to  pre- 

until  he  has  become  acquainted  with  every  vent  the  Roosevelt  sentiment  from  breaking 

detail  connected  with  the  subject;  until   he  out  and  instruction  of  delegates  despite  the 

has  become  the  absolute  master  of  the  situa-  President's   declaration    were   productive   of 

tion  he  seeks  to  reform.     When  Frank  H.  complete  success  after  a  fight  the  extent  of 

Hitchcock  went  into  the  Postoffice  Depart-  which  will  never  be  realized  until  the  his- 

ment,  shortly  after  the  President's  inaugura-  tory  of  the  campaign  is  written.     In  New 

tion,  as  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  England  also  he  directed  the  fight  and  se- 

hc  studied  it  as  though  it  were  his  own  busi-  cured  victory  from  an  opposition  which  had 

ness.     His  predecessors  had  supervised   the  the  advantage  over  a  long-established  tradi- 

work  in  a  general  way,  and  left  most  of  the  tion  that  New  England  delegates  should  go 

details  to  their  subordinates.    Mr.  Hitchcock  uninstructed,  and  in  the  South,  where  he  has 

overlooked  none.     By  constant  inquiry  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  he 

going  over  every  part  of  the  work  with  the  obtained  the  support  of  the  greater  part  of 

men  in  charge  of  it  he  learned  to  know  the  the  regular  organization  for  Secretary  Taft. 

workings  of  each  part  of  the  machinery,  and  The  Southern  Republican  leaders  have  great 

therefore  of  the  complete  machine.  admiration    for    Mr.    Hitchcock's    fairness. 

The  business  of  the  First  Assistant  Post-  Many  of  them   pledged   him  their  support 

master-General,   among  other  things,   is  to  before  they  gave  it  to  Mr.  Taft. 

supervise  the  appointment  of  all  postmasters  secretive,  but  not  underhanded. 
and  of  all  clerks  and  carriers.    In  looking  to 

the  merits  of  candidates  for  postoffices  he  Every  day  he  worked  away,  at  his  desk 
naturally  made  a  minute  study  of  the  politi-  from  9.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  i  or  2 
cal  conditions  surrounding  each  applicant,  o'clock  the  following  morning.  His  head- 
Mr.  Hitchcock  thus  had  an  exceptional  op-  quarters  became  the  Mecca  of  party  leaders 
portunity  of  meeting  and  becoming  well  ac-  the  country  over.  Some  had  to  waf'.  a  long 
quainted  with  not  only  the  members  of  the  time  before  getting  into  his  inner  sanctum. 
House  and  Senate,  but  the  leading  Repub-  and  this  has  occasioned  stories  of  mystery, 
lican  politicians.  The  result  of  those  three  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  silent  and  secretive,  but 
years  of  experience  was  to  develop  a  rare  never  underhanded.  Like  a  good  general, 
knowledge  of  political  conditions  in  every  he  does  not  betray  his  plans,  and  like  a  mas- 
part  of  the  United  States.  ter  of  the  game,  as  it  is  played  nowadays,  he 

does  not  let  factional  leaders  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  seeking  to  secure  harmony  wait 
for  him  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  "What  can  he  do?"  is  the  question  Mr. 

Secretary  Taft  looked  about  for  the  one  man  Hitchcock  asks  of  men  who  are  said  to  be 

in  the  entire  country  who  would  gather  his  able  to  help  the  cause  in  which  he  is  inter- 

forces  into  a  compact  army  and  lead  them  to  ested.     It  is  not  a  question  of  selecting  men 

victory  at  the  Chicago  convention  he  should  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  different  parts 

have  selected  Frank  H.  Hitchcock.     He  did  of  the  United  States  who  are  recommended 

not  choose  him  because  he  had  been  so  loyal  by  some  friend ;  they  must  be  known  to  be 

to  the  President,  nor  because  "  the  allies  "  able  to  "  make  good."     He  believes  in  the 

were   wishing   that   they   might   secure    his  perfect  organization  composed  of  men  who 

services.     He  chose  him  because  he  had  a  work  for  the  common  cause. 


SUCCESSFUL    LEADERSHIP    IN    THE    TAFT 
CAMPAIGN    FOR  DELEGATES. 


TOLSTOY  AT  EIGHTY. 


npHERE  can  be  no  disputing  Tolstoy's 
rank  as  the  best-known,  most  gener- 
ally recognized  living  author.  It  will  be 
quite  accurate  to  add  that  he  is  also  the  best 
known  of  the  world's  living  personalities- 
There  could,  therefore,  be  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  world  celebration  of  hb 
attainment  of  fourscore  years. 

Who  and  what  is  this  great  Russian,  as 
much  a  feature  of  his  country's  landscape  as 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  or  the  troika  of  the 
steppes,  whom  the  world  has  come  to  regard 
as  a  commonplace  of  its  daily  thought,  and 
whose  name  is,  it  might  be  said,  literally  a 
household  word  ? 

There  are  two  Tolstoys, — one,  the  writer 
with  an  artist's  vision  and  a  creative  touch 
seldom  equaled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed  ; 
the  other,  the  preacher  whose  didactic  homi- 
lies, while  without  wide  influence  on  the 
lives  of  men,  have  become  vehemently  de- 
bated counsels  of  perfection  to  a  world  "  sick 
of  the  zigzag  of  compromise." 

The  facts  that  count  in  the  life  of  the  sage 
of  Yasnaya  Polyana  are  neither  many  nor 
particularly  noteworthy.  TTie  novelist  and 
social  reformer  was  bom  in  the  same  village 
where  his  estate  now  begins,— Yasnaya  Poly- 
ana,— in  l8a8, — August  28  Russian  style, 
September  10  in  the  chronology  of  the  West, 
A  course  in  private  schools  and  at  Kazan 


University  completed  his  education,  supple- 
mented by  an  extended  tour  throughout  west- 
ern Europe,  He  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Crimean  War,  married  Sofia  Andre- 
yevna  Behrs,  of  Moscow  (in  1862),  and  has 
been  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  nine  of 
whom  arc  still  living.  His  activities  in  the 
public  service,  which  ought  to  find  mention 
in  even  the  briefest  biographical  note,  in- 
clude the  organization  of  peasant  schools  on 
a  new  and  original  educational  basis  (1875)  ; 
co-operation  in  the  editing  and  improvement 
of  cheap  popular  publications  (l885-'95); 
the  organization  of  relief  for  the  starving 
population  of  Middle  Russia  ( i89i-'9a)  ;  his 
renunciation  of  any  property  in  c<q)yright, 
land,  or  money  (i8g5-'<jfa),  and  the  writing 
and  publication  of  his  many  literary  works, 
which  include  novels,  stories,  essays,  pam- 
phlets, and  even  plays,  many  of  them  aimed 
directly  at  definite  abuses  in  public  adminis- 
tration. In  1901  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Holy  Synod  (the  Russian  church),  and 
this  hierardiy  also  forbade  its  votaries  to 
take  any  part  in  the  celebrations  of  his  eigh- 
tieth birthday. 

Tolstoy,  the  literary  artist,  may  be  said 
to  have  died  with  the  production  of  "  Anna 
Karcnina,"  in  1875,  a  work  which  the  great 
Russian  himself  calls  poor  and  unworthy, 
but  which  will  beyond  a  doubt  be  read  long 
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after  alt  his  preachments  are  foruotten.  It 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  this  fact,  that 
Tolstoy  himself  splits  his  life  in  two.  His 
early  career,  precc<linE  his  religious  crisis  in 
i878-'79,  during  which  he  wrote  all  (with 
the  exception  of  "  Resurrection  ")  his  great 
creative  works,  he  noi\'  characterizes  as  un- 
wurthy  and  altojrether  evil.  "  I  cannot  now 
recall  those  years  without  a  painful  feelinji; 
of  horror  and  loathin(i."  He  had  tried,  he 
tells  us,  and  tested  science  and  modern  cul- 
ture, and  had  turned  from  them  with  a  fecl- 
inp;  of  repulsion  because  of  "  the  inability  of 


the  first  to  solve  the  really  important  prob- 
lems of  life  and  because  of  the  hollowncss 
and  falseness  of  the  second."  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  has  turned  to  the  simplicity, 
frankness,  and  essential  kindliness  of  the 
pea.sant  as  hcing  the  nearest  class  on  earth  to 
the  ideal  Christian.  Since  1878  his  writings 
have  been  .ilmost  exclusively  polemic  and 
didactic. 

The  photographs  used  in  illustrating  this 
article  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  man  Tolstoy.  The  writer 
remembers  him.  during  a  visit  to    Moscow 
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in  1900,  as  a  Uij;.  Iiravilv  Iniilt  man  with  luiif;  is  thi-  f:irc  of  ;i  ni;m  «  \m.  wliik-  nlviliiti-Iy 
anus  lianfjinj;  IdkscIv  at  liis  sitlcs,  with  11  wiile  unshakahh-  in  hi*  (.•unvii-rlcm-:.  m'i-s  ihinus  as 
nose,  sumcwhai  tliick  lips,  arul  small  j;ray  they  arr,  arul  is  un<IiT  no  ilclii-iim  Hliatsu- 
ej'fs,  a  head  set  im  bulky  but  slifjluly  stii()p-  ever  as  ii>  his  abiliti  ti)  uianyc  tni-in. 
inc  shoulders.  an,l  a  uiaiml  crav-whitc  Iward,  'i"i)lstiiy  says  hi'  lias  JisiMvcrcil  in  tlir  Srr- 
always  plus  an  Indi-scrihabli-  air  nf  pnwer.  inon  nn  rlu-  Mnunt  fivi-  laws,  which  have  be- 
lt is  the  feure  an.l  fa.v  ..f  an  intellectual  nun.-  his  ruh-  inx  faith  an>l  _e<.n.!.K-t.  ami 
fanatic,  perhaps,  hut  nut  of  a  dreamer.     It  which  set  f<)rth  the  j;ri-at  prinaples  he  wduM 
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use  as  a  basis  for  the  new  world  order.  These 
five  laws  arc  summarized  thus: 

Live  at  peace  with  all  men  and  do  not  regard 
any  one  as  your  inferior. 

Do  not  niake  the  beauty  of  the  body  an  occa- 

Every  man  should  have  only,  one  wife  and 
every  woman  only  one  husband,  and  they  should 
not  be  divorced  for  any  reason. 

Do  not  revenge  yourself  and  do  not  punish 
because  you  think  yourself  insulted  or  hurt. 
Suffer  all  wrong  and  do  not  repay  evil  wilh 
evil;  for  you  are  all  children  of  one  Father. 

Never  break  the  peace  in  the  name  of  patriot- 

The  critics  may  disagree  as  to  Tolstoy's 
rank  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world; 
they  cannot  refuse  to  accord  to  his  three 
masterpieces*, — "War  and  Peace,"  "Anna 
Karenina,"  and  "  Resurrection," — a  place 
among  the  great  creative  works  of  fiction 
of  all  time.  In  each  of  these  three,  as  in 
nearly  all  his  other  novels,  there  are  really 

•  "  War  and  Poacp  '■  (a  vivid  iilgtork  picture  of 
the  Naiioieonlc  InvHalon  of  Russia);  "Anna  Kar4. 
nlna"  (an  amazingly  trank  and  keen  atory  ol  marl* 
tal  mndPlltyi,  and  '■  Rcaurrwtlon  "  |a  alorj  ot  the 
rebirth  ot  Idnlism  and  Christianity  In  ihe  heart  and 
life  of  a  tvpical  Ruaslan  arletocrat). 


two  stories:  The  one  based  on  the  life  around 
him,  never  commonplace,  full  of  varied  hu- 
man interests,  dramatic  without  being  theat- 
rical, and  generally  full  of  a  certain  virile 
poetry;  the  other  centering  around  the  same 
hero,  sometimes  under  one  name,  sometimes 
under  another,  always  the  story  of  a  soul,  not 
of  external  things.  This  latter,  which  is 
made  the  medium  of  all  his  philosophic  and 
didactic  theories,  is  really  not  fiction,  but  his- 
tory,— the  histor>'  of  the  development  of  the 
man  Tolstoy.  He  always  analyzes  himself 
with  great  frankness  and  keenness,  sometimes 
with  injustice,  because  he  has  in  such  Urge 
measure  the  capacity  for  self -scourging  that 
is  inherent  in  the  Slav  peoples.  Generally, 
however,  the  injustice  is  only  apparent,  be- 
cause the  reader  is  not  used  to  perfectly  hon- 
est biography. 

Have  Tolstoy's  life,  writings,  and  philos- 
ophy exerted  any  real  influence  on  his  time? 
TTie  critics  point  to  the  facts  that  although 
he  lives  and  dresses  like  a  peasant  and 
preaches  the  gospel  of  poverty  and  non-resis- 
tance, his  children  have  been  reared  as  aris- 
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(ocrats,    have    "  married    money " 
nounced  his  views,  and  his  tender 
voted  wife  has  always  managed   " 
piece  of  velvet  under  her  husband's  cnnvn 
just  where  he  wishes  it  to  press  most  heav- 
ily."   This  is  all  true.    Hut  no  man  is  jus- 
tified in  inflicting  martyrdom  upon   an   un- 
willing wife  and  children  whom  he  loves, 


I  re-  Apparent  inconsistencies  aside,  it  will  not 
.1  de-  be  disputed  that  the  inOiience  of  the  aim  and 
life  of  this  man  upon  the  individuals  of  all 
classes  in  Russia  has  reached  from  the  muz- 
hik's hut  up  to  the  very  throne  of  the  august 
Cuar.  But  for  Tolstoy's  insistent  teachings, 
in  all  probability  the  Russian  monarch  would 
not  liave  called  the  first  Hague  Conference. 
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Thanks  to  Tolstoy's  courageous  and  persis- 
tent writing,  even  the  petrified  ritual  of  the 
Russian  church  has  shown  signs  of  softening. 
It  is  due  largely  to  Tolstoy's  condemnation 
of  great  wealth  and  its  abuse  that  Russia  is 
now  treating  her  prisoners  more  humanely 
and  her  wealthy  citizens  are  devoting  them- 
selves more  largely  to  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. Without  a  church,  without  a  congrega- 
tion, in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  imprecations, 
in  his  remote  country  home  where  he  lives 
.  the  ideal  simple  life  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  younger  children  and  a  host  of  loving 
retainers,  Tolstoy  has  been  the  great  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  his  age.  He  has  been  im- 
practicable and  out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  is  true.  But  just  so  long  as  sim- 
ple moral  truths  and  the  honest  radical  life 
of  a  fearless  man  who  squares  his  conduct  by 
his  religion  continue  to  inspire  the  admira- 


tion and  emulation  of  mankind,  so  long  will 
Leo  l"olstoy  remain  one  of  the  great  moral 
forces  of  human  history-. 

Following  are  the  most  important  of  Tol- 
stoy's works  that  have  been  translated  into 
English:  "  Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth," 
"  l"he  Cossacks,"  "  Sevastopol  Sketches," 
"  Family  Happiness,"  "  War  and  Peace," 
"  Anna  Karenina,"  '■*  My  Confession," 
"  Criticism  of  Dogmatical  Christianity," 
"  What  I  Believe,"  "  My  Life. "  "  What  Is 
to  Be  Done?  "  "  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitcfi," 
"The  Power  of  Darkness"  (a  drama),  "On 
Life,"  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  "  Fruits  of 
Enlightenment"  (a  comedy),  "The  King- 
dom of  God  Is  Within  You,"  "  What  Is  Re- 
ligion?" "What  Is  Art?"  "On  Shake- 
^earc,"  "  The  Christian  Teaching,"  "  Resur- 
rection," "The  Slavery  of  Our  Times," 
"  Tales  and  Legends." 
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"WELFARE  WORIC'ON  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


BY  WILLIAM  MENKEL. 


D  AILROAD  corpomions  are  not  the 
soulless  creatures  they  have  sometimes 
been  made  out  to  be.  Back  of  the  vast  army 
of  railroad  men  and  the  tremendous  visible 
property  of  the  companies  are  cool,  keen 
brains  that  do  the  planning  and  directing, 
but  there  are  also  hearts  that  recognize  that 
the  railroad  worker  in  the  ranks  is  a  man, 
human  like  themselves,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly  if  there  is  to  be  that  necessary 
co-operation  between  company  and  men  that 
makes  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Of  course 
that  is  the  chief  desideratum,— the  "  good 
of  the  service,"  which  means  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  dividends  for 
the  stockholders,  more  business  for  the  road, 
— in  other  words,  the  general  success  of  the" 
company.  Hence  there  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  railroads  in  recent  years  what  is  known 
in  industrial  lines  as  "  welfare  work." 

WHAT  IS  "  WELFARE  WORK  "  ? 

Welfare  work  may  be  defined  as  consisting 
of  those  efforts  of  the  employer  in  behalf  of 
the  employee  over  and  above  the  mere  pay- 
ment, of  wages,  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  employee  lives 
and    works,   making   him    more  comfortable 


and  contented,  and  raising  his  standard  of 
living  generally.  This  work  takes  expression 
in  many  forms.  It  makes  the  surroundings 
of  the  worker  healthful  and  pleasant,  pro- 
vides wholesome  recreation  for  his  spare 
hours,  affords  him  opportunity  for  mental 
improvement,  supplies  medical  attendance 
when  he  is  sick  or  disabled,  helps  him  save 
his  money  and  invest  it  wisely,  aids  him  in 
acquiring  a  home  of  his  own,  secures  for  him 
cheap  and  safe  insurance,  and  robs  disability 
and  old  age  of  their  terrors  by  means  of  relief 
and  pension  funds. 

THE   BUSINESS   MOTIVE. 

While  the  railroads  have  undoubtedly  en- 
tered into  this  work  with  humanitarian  spirit, 
recognizing  a  duty  in  taking  proper  care  of 
the  thousands  of  men  that  they  draw  from 
the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  farms,  who 
are  deprived  for  extended  periods  of  their 
home  influences,  the  companies  do  not  pre- 
tend that  their  motive  in  this  work  is  purely 
philanthropic.  They  frankly  confess  that  the 
considerate  treatment  of  their  employees  is 
good  business.  The  generous  sums  annually 
spent  in  this  way  have  proved  an  investment 
bringing  large  returns;  the  expense  is  rightly 
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charged  to  betterment  and  safety  appliances. 
With  the  steady  improvement  in  equip- 
ment, the  enormous  increase  of  traffic,  and 
the  constant  demand  from  the  public  for  a 
highly  efficient  service,  railroading  has  be- 
come much  more  exacting  in  its  requirements 
from  those  who  engage  in  it.  The  business 
more  than  ever  demands  a 
clear  head,  steady  nerves, 
and  strong  muscles.  When 
any  of  these  are  lacking, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  slip-up 
in  the  schedule, — a  signal  is 
misread,  or  one  or  another 
of  the  hundred  and  one 
rules  and  precautions  neg- 
lected,—something  unpleas- 
ant happens,  and, — well, 
modern  railroad  equipment 
is  expensive,  human  lives 
must  be  paid  for,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  road  must 
be  safeguarded.  Wherefore, 
the  cheerful  investment  by 
the  companies  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  man  the 
trains,  the  shops,  and  the  stations,  or  do  the 
other  work  of  the  railroads. 

THE  V.  M.  C.  A.'S  PART  IN  THE  WORK. 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion belongs  the  bulk  of  the  credit  for  pio- 
neering efforts  in  behalf  of  railroad  em- 
ployees. Some  of  the  roads  run  their  own 
welfare  institutions,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  is  conducted  by  the  railroad 
department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  first 
railroad  branch  of  the  association  was  estab- 
lished at  Cleveland  in  1872,  Five  years 
later  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  took  charge  of  the  work  and  has 
j^iven  it  careful  supervision  ever  since. 


Nor  was  there  any  too  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  beginning  from  the  side  of  the 
companies.  The  first  time  a  Y.  M,  C,  A. 
man  approached  a  railroad  president  with 
a  proposition  to  start  a  branch  on  his 
road,  the  president  said:  "Well,  there's 
a  hole  on  our  line  the  boys  call  Hell;  go 
there  and  I'll  help  you.  If  you  survive 
there,  the  rest  will  be  easy,  but  you'll  have 
to  cut  out  that  word  '  Christian.' "  The 
"plant"  was  established,  and  in  three 
months  the  keeper  of  the  principal  saloon  in 
the  neighborhood  stated  that  his  revenue  had 
dropped  from  $3000  to  $700  a  month.  After 
that  the  president  began  to  establish  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  institutions  at  the  company's  expense, 
until  every  divisional  point  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem had  its  "  plant."  The  word  "  Chris- 
tian "was  never  cut  out. 

The  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  soon  became  an 
established  success,  and  its  buildings  now  dot 
the  railroad  map  of  the  entire  country,  tak- 
ing in  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage. 


The  attitude  of  the  companies  has  changed 
from  one  of  doubtful  indifference  to  that  of 
hearty  commendation  and  liberal  support. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  erects  the  building 
OF  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  con- 
struction funds,  and  contributes  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  operating  cost,  the  other  60  per 
cent,  being  paid  in  by  the  members.  The  in- 
creased interest  of  the  men  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  five  years  ago  these  figures  were 
exactly  reversed,  the  members  contributing 
40  per  cent,  and  the  companies  60  per  cent. 

The  management  of  the  institutions  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Association,  the 
company  simply  keeping  a  co-operating 
"  eye  "  on  the  work.     These  Y.   M.  C.  A. 
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houses  range  in  siu  and 
equipment  from  the  mag- 
nificent building  erected 
last  year  in  St.  Louis,  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000,  to  a  cou- 
ple of  passenger  coaches 
switched  off  on  a  siding 
and  furnished  with  some 
simple  living  appurtenances. 
One  of  the  humblest  begin- 
nings, by  the  way,  consisted 
ot  one  room,  a  volume  of 
Government  reports,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  canary! 

For  the  most  part,  how- 
housed  in  handsome,  sub- 
stantial structures,  costini: 
from  $5000  to  $50,000, 
often  of  stone,  and  equiped 
with  all  modem  conven- 
iences for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  men.  For 
their  physical  well-being 
there  are  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water :  res-  lishments  boast  all  the  luxurious  features  of 
taurants  whose  larders  arc  well-supplied  with  the  big  city  clubhouses,  with  their  libraries  of 
wholesome  food ;  dormitories,  with  clean,  many  thousands  of  volumes,  swimming-p^ls, 
fresh  bedding,  and  well-equipped  gymna-  bowling-alleys,  and  athletic  grounds.  Of 
Slums.  For  their  leisure  hours  there  are  course  all  these  tine  privileges  are  not  to  be 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  filled  with  a  had  exactly  without  money  and  without 
choice  stock  of  books,  periodicals,  aird  news-  price.  The  men  pay  a  membership  fee  ranging 
papers ;  correspondence-rooms,  billiard  and  from  $3  to  $5  a  year,  which  includes  all  the 
poolrooms,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  entertain-  general  privileges  of  the  buildings,  such  as 
ments  and  informal  social  gatherings.  The  the  use  of  the  library,  reading-room,  and 
men  have  their  baseball,  bowling,  and  hockey  writing-room,  while  for  meals,  beds,  and 
teams,  instrumental  bands,  and  other  like  or-    baths  there  is  a  slight  charge,  barely  cover! 


THE  SPLENPID  s: 

C  A.  AT  ST.  LOUIS  AT  A  COST  OF  $250.« 
HELEN  GOULD. 


ganizations,  all  of  which  arc  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  for  men- 
tal improvement.  There  are  lecture  courses 
on  subjects  related  to  railroad  work  as  well 
as  on  topics  of  general  interest ;  classrooms 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  railroad  rules, 
airbrake  operation,  combustion  of  coal,  math- 
ematics, mechanical  drawing,  mechanical 


The  buildings  arc  open  day  and 
night,  and  meals  and  baths  can  be  had  at  all 
hours. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are 
now  174  of  these  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
with  a  membership  of  93,000,  and  building 
having  an  a^regate  value  of  $3,569,200. 
These  figures  are  constantly  increasing.  In 
907  alone  twelve  new  buildings  were  crect- 


[lineering,    shorthand,    telegraphy,    etc.      By  ed  at  a  total  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 

making  the  most  of  these  opportunities  the  lars,    and   about   8000   new   members    were 

men  are  enabled  not  only  to  improve  their  added.     On  the  New  York  Central  -Lines 

mental    equipment    generally,    but    also    to  there  are  forty  associations;   on   the   Penn- 

qualify  for  higher  positions.     The  spiritual  sylvania,    more    than    a    score;    the    Grand 

side  is,  of  course,  not  neglected.     Religious  Trunk    has    fourteen,    and    the    Boston    & 

meetings   and    Bible   classes, — at   which    at-  Maine,  ten.     In  fact,  one  or  more  branches 

tendance  is  strictly  optional, — are  regularly  of  the  Association  can  be  found  on  as  many  as 

held,  and  not  infrequently  prominent  railway  sixty-three  different  railroads  throughout  the 

officials  make  addresses  on  these  occasions.  United  States  and  Canada. 

While  the  smaller  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings        This   great  railroad   work  of  the  Young 

contain  only  the  essential  equipment  for  rest,  Men's  Christian  Association  is  supervised  by 

refreshment,  and  recreation,  the  larger  estab-  a  corps  of  competent  secretaries,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Col.  John  J,  McCook.  Five 
o{  these  men,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hicks,  H,  O. 
WiUiams,  John  F.  Moore,  A.  G.  Knebel, 
and  W.  E.  Fenno,  are  located  in  New  York; 
George  D.  McDill  and  W.  H.  Day  arc  in 
Chicago;  and  Edwin  L.  Hamilton  and  J.  M. 
Dudley  are  in  Montreal. 

These  secretaries  who  are  now  carrying 
on  the  work  are  practically  the  same  set  of 
men  who  have  been  pushing  it  for  many 
years,  and  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  magnifi- 
cent progress  that  has  been 
made.  They  have  a  genius 
and  expertness  in  working 
with  men  and  helping  in 
their  uplift,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually, 
that  is  recognized  the  world 
over.  When  the  problem 
of  caring  for  the  welfare  of 
the  employees  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  came  up,  the 
President  and  Secretary 
Taft  immediately  turned 
to  the  railroad  secretaries 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Inter- 
national Committee  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  thus 
giving  practical  proof  of 
their  oft-cxprcsscd  faith  in 
the  men  and  the  work.  The 
strong  and  enthusiastic  en- 


dorsement of  the  railroiKl 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
by  many  railroad  presidents 
and  public  men  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  charac- 
terized it  as  exemplifying 
in  practice  what  he  liked  to 
preach, — "  the  combination 
of  efficiency  with  decent 
living  and  high  ideals." 

CLUBS       AND       READING- 
ROOMS. 

Distinct  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  establishments,  yet 
resembling  them  in  general 
purpose  and  equipment,  arc 
the  clubhouses  and  similar 
institutions  erected  and 
operated  entirely  by  the 
railroads.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  chain  of  club- 
houses built  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  along  its  lines  in  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  conventional  or  severe 
about  these  buildings.  No  expense  is  spared  to 
make  them  beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable. 
Usually  the  style  of  architecture  is  deter- 
mined by  the  surroundings.  There  will  be  a 
hint  of  old  Spanish  architecture  in  one  and 
of  the  log  cabin  in  another.  The  bedrooms, 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  darkened  in  the 
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day  for  mrn  who  have  night  runs,  are  spread 
with  immaculate  linen.  The  bathrooms, 
toilets,  and  washrooms  are  models  of  inviting 
cleanliness.  There  are  cardrooms,  writing 
and  reading  tables,  billiard,  pool,  and  loung- 
ing-rooms,  all  artistically  furnished.  Mr. 
Harriman  is  the  Carnegie  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  clubs,  which  are  supplied  with  books 
as  well  as  with  magazines  and  daily  papers. 
The  fiction  department  of  the  library,  which 
contains  practically  every  current  book  of 
importance,  is  operated  on  a  circulating  sys- 
tem that  gives  to  each  club  the  benefit  of  a 
larger  number  of  volumes  than  it  contains. 

Club  stationery  is  furnished  for  members, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  men  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  families  and  to  con- 
tinue home  ties,  however  much  their  employ- 
ment may  keep  them  away  from  their  homes. 
Opportunities  for  study  are  offered,  and 
every  inducement  is  made  to  the  nien  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

In  competition  with  the  railway  clubs,  the 
saloon,  which  was  formerly  the  only  place  the 


men  had  to  go,  has  proved  a  failure,  the  best 
testimony  to  this  effect  being  found  in  the 
consistent  opposition  of  saloon-keepers  wher- 
ever clubs  are  located.  There  is  the  same 
freedom  in  the  railway  club  that  the  men  for- 
merly found  in  the  saloon, — and  a  great  deal 
more  comfort.  No  ironclad  rules  are  made. 
The  men  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  There 
are  no  membership  fees  and  no  deductions 
from  the  pay-roll  for  club  maintenance. 
Trifling  sums  are  charged  for  beds,  baths, 
and  billiard -rooms, — about  enough  to  cover 
wear  and  tear.  The  only  requirement  for 
membership  in  these  clubs  is  the  following 
pledge: 

I  hereby  certify  that  1  am  a  bona  fide  employee 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  conduct  myself  as  a  geiiilcman  while 
enjoying  any  of  the  privileges  of  tlie  club. 

Similar  clubs  are  in  operation  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
some  of  the  houses  costing  as  high  as  $i  5,000, 
ithers,  though  smaller,  being  furnished 


)  the 


;  scale. 
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The  Atchison,  T<^)ekia>&.  Santb  Ft  Ins  iii' 
oppratioitialong.'itS'lines  in  NtHv  Mnnco,  AVi- 
ZDMB^.  audi  Bastern'  Caiifornii  a  syBtcni'  oii 
"  readinEtmKnSf'-^n  reality,  bmildinpj— 
ranstng'in^costrfrDH)  a  i^nr  thousand  dollin 
toj$i^)000^  Themost  modern  and  prcten- 
tima  of  these  structures, — at  Needles,  in  the 
s»<alled  "  desert  region  "  of  eastern  Califor-" 
iiiij — contains  a  large  swimming-pool.  Plenty 
of TsUcftMig' rooms  and  good  libraries  arc  pro- 
vvdMJ  as-w«ll  as  the  best  bathing  and  toilet 
fidllttCG.'  Billiard  and  pool  tables,  pianos,, 
and  bowling-alleys  furnish  ample  amusement. 

These  "  reading-rooms  "  represent  a  per- 
manent investment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  not  a  cent  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployees. The  only  charges 
are  nominal  ones  for  sleep- 
ing and  bathing  accommo- 
dations and  for  the  use 
of  billiard  and  pool  tables 
and    bowling-alleys.      The 

primarily  for  the  men,  but 
their  families  are  welcome 
in  the  parlors  and  libraries 
at  any  time.  Cards  and 
games  of  all  kinds  are  per- 
mitted, but  no  gambling. 
During  the  cooler  months 
there  arc  almost  weekly 
entertainments  at  each 
"  room  "  by  professional  en- 
tertainers; also  lectures  on 
topics  of  current  interest, 
scientific  subjects,  history', 
medical  matters,  and 
branches  of  railroad  work. 


These  resGTts  have  pjovod 
so  :p>^^ar  thatscajcdy  any 
of  them  is  large  enou^  for 
present  denninds. 


The  "  rest-house  "  is  not 
exactly  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  a 
clubhouse,  or  a  "  reading- 
one  of  these,  or  all  three 
combined.  But  the  "  rest- 
house  "  proper  is  a  modest 
building  situated  at'  points 
on  the  road  not  large  or 
central  enough  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A..ar  aclubhouse, 
where  the  mm  lie  over  for 
3  rest' between  shifts^  BonDerty  they  had 
to.  gD'intO<  the  towns  to.' hunt' a>  meal  and 
Xbdgo.^. — whicti  often',  meant,  recourse-  to 
the  salinn/T— or  bunk-  ini  some  old'  freight 
can  if]  the- yards.  Now  the  saloons  arc 
passed  by,  and  the  dingy  "  night  holes  "  in 
broken-down  cafcixneS'  have  been  gcner^y 
abolished.  Itr.  their  places  have  come  tbc 
"  re8t-hous<fl>'."  dean,  and:  comfort^le.  cot* 
t^cs,  vrhere  ttie^menicoming  in  from  a>lbng 
and  dusty  nui>  can  get:  plenty  of  hot;  water 
for  a  bath,  a  good  meal,  a  clean  bed,  and  en- 
joy a  refreshing  sleep  until  called  for  the 
next  trip. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  there  arc  ten  of  these 
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places  in  addition  to  the  regular  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s.    The  standard  charge  to  the  iiien  is  one 

dime,  entitling  them  fo  all  the  privileges  the 
place  affords.  Needless  to  remark,  the  dime 
does  not  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance,  nor 
docs  the  company  expect  it  to  do  so. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  four 
"  rest-houses,"  accommodating  from  30  to 
250  men,  one  house  having  a  room  fitted  up 
as  an  emcrgenci:  hospital.  The  Erie  also  fur- 
nishes comfortable  "bunk-houses"  close  to 
the  yards,  where  the  men  can  turn  in  con- 
veniently without  having  to  lose  time  by  go- 
ing into  the  towns. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Considering  the  great  numbers  of  skilled 
workers  required  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
companies  should  take  an  active  interest  in 
training  men  for  the  service.  The  recognized 
policy  of  the  progressive  roads  is  to  give  to 
young  men,  both  in  their  employ  and  outside, 
every  encouragement  to  learn  the  business 
and  to  qualify  for  advancement  to  higher  po- 
sitions. Apart  from  the  instruction  provided 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  much  important  educa- 
tional work  is  done  by  the  companies  them- 
selves, either  in  their  shops  or  through  reg- 
ular schools  and  colleges. 

An  interesting  example  is  the  "  Railroad 
High-School  "  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  15,000 
employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  arc  at 
work  in  the  shops,  offices,  and  yards.  The 
Pennsylvania  Company  equipped  this  school 
with  the  most  modern  appliances,  placing  it 
on  a  par  with  the  foremost  technical  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  aim  of  the 
company  being  to  co-operate  with  the  public- 
school  system  in  graduating  men  competent 
to  earn  a  living.  The  four  years'  course  be- 
gins with  mechanical  drawing  and  ends  » ith 
machine  design.     A  draughting- room,  a  car- 


^^ 

PHILADELPHIA 

penter's  shop,  a  forging-room,  and  depart- 
ments of  wood-working  and  metal-working, 
all  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  tools, 
are  at  the  service  of  the  students.  Graduates 
of  the  school  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania's shops  on  a  footing  between  the  un- 
trained regular  apprentices  and  the  special 
apprentices.  Interest  on  the  company's  in- 
vestment will  come  in  the  form  of  well- 
trained  employees,  although  none  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  school  is  obliged  to  enter  the 
Pennsylvania's  service. 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Frank  Thomson  scholar- 
ships, established  last  May  by  the  children 
of  the  late  President  Thomson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  for  the  technical  education 
of  the  sons  of  living  or  deceased  employees 
of  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
TTiere  arc  eight  of  these  scholarships,  worth 
$600  a  year  each;  they  are  subject  to  com- 
petitive examination,  two  being  awarded 
each  year. 

In  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
railway  telegraphers  the  Pennsylvania  has  es- 
tablished a  school  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.  Here  the  students, 
besides  studying  telegraphy, 
are  also  instructed  in  the 
duties  ordinarily  performed 
by  station  agents.  Train 
orders  and  other  telegrams 
of  the  kind  handled  over 
railway  wires  will  become 
familiar  to  these  operators 
before  they  attempt  actual 
work  on  the  railroad,  A 
number  of  other  roads,  also 
feeling  the  lack  of  competent 
telegraphers,     have     estab- 
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metic,  elementary  mechan- 
ics, and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  Omaha  Public 
Library  has  established  a 
special  branch  at  the  shops, 
containing  books  on  me- 
chanics and  engineering,  to 
which  the  men  have  free 
access.  The  boys  take  great 
interest  in  their  work  and 
advance  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  they  finish  the  course 
and  are  properly  qualified 
they  are  put  at  more  re- 
sponsible work.  This  school 
proved  so  successful  that 
another  has  been  opened  by 
the  company  in  its  shops  at 
Cheyenne. 

A  similar  apprentices' 
night  school  is  maintained 
lished  schools  or  otherwise  encourage  the  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Sparks, 
study  of  telegraphy,  sometimes  by  paying  the  Nev„  under  supervision  of  a  professor  from 
student  a  small  wage  while  learning,  or  reim-  the  State  University.  A  feature,  of  this 
bursing  him  for  his  tuition  fee  after  he  has  school  is  the  time  credits  allowed  to  the 
been  in  the  company's  employ  for  a  certain  boys  for  punctual  attendance  and  proper 
period.  interest.    This  credit  amounts  to  thirty  days 

The  student  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  each  year,  and  is  applied  on  their  ap- 
is an  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  prenticeship.  For  instance,  an  apprentice  hav- 
work  of  that  road.  This  system,  conducted  ing  taken  four  years'  tuition  and  having  re- 
in the  operating  department,  consists  of  a  ceived  a  credit  of  thirty  days  for  each  year, can 
number  of  working  scholarships.  These  are  complete  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  in  three 
usually  awarded  to  young  men  selected  from  years  and  eight  months,  receiving  his  rating 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  The  men  are  as  journeyman  four  months  earlier  than 
assigned  a  definite  course  in  reading  and  are  otherwise.  In  Its  transportation  department 
given  practical  work  corresponding  to  this  the  Oregon  Short  Line  trains  young  men  as 
course.  In  this  way  they  go  through  the  sev-  brakemen  under  the  care  of  experienced 
eral  departments.  The  student  reports  In  crews.  The  students  arc  drilled  in  the  meth- 
writing  at  the  end  of  each  period  on  the  work  ods  of  handling  trains  and  are  required  to 
covered.  After  three  years,  if  he  has  shown  study  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  operat- 
hlmself  competent,  he  is  assigned  to  a  place  ing  department.  Their  progress  is  carefully 
looking  to  immediate  promotion  to  an  official  watched,  and  when  proficient  they  are  rec- 
position.  ommended    to    the    train-masters,    by   whom 

they  are  thoroughly  examined  before  quallfy- 

THE  TRAINING  OF  APPRENTICES.  .      '  i        L      i  Al.k         I,  .iT 

ing  as  regular  brakemen.    Although  the  serv- 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled   mechanics  ices  of  these  young  men   are   not  of  much 

the  education  of  apprentices   is  one  of   the  value  while   they  are  learning  the  business, 

most    important    problems    with    which    the  the  company  pays  them  sufficient   wages  to 

railroads  have   to  deal.     A   number  of  the  support  them  during  their  apprenticeship, 

companies  have  accordingly  established  sys-  The  Grand  Trunk  road  has  an  apprentice- 

tematic    courses    of    study    for    their    young  ship  system  that  has  now  been  in  successful 

men,  to  which   the  older  workmen  are,  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 

some  cases,  also  admitted.     This  work  has  the  means  of  supplying  that  company  with 

now    passed    the    experimental    stage.       In  skilled  mechanics.    Applicants  for  an  appren- 

the    night  school   conducted    by    the    Union  ticeship  must  first  pass  examinations  to  prove 

Pacific  in  Its  Omaha  shops  attendance  by  ap-  their  moral,  physical,  and  mental  quallfica- 

prentices   is  compulsory.     A    regular    three-  tions  for  service  as  a  mechanic.     They  are 

yezT  course  Is  mapped  out.  Including  arith-  then  indentured  to  the  machinist's  trade  for 
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five  years,  or  to  the  blacksmith,  boilermakcr, 
and  other  trades  for  four  years.  Five  cents 
per  day  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each 
apprentice,  and  the  total  sum  is  returned  to 
him  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  together 
with  a  bonus  of  $25  if  his  services  have  been 
satisfactory.  Examinations  are  held  each 
year  for  the  apprentices  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  successful 
competitors,  and  keen  rivalry  is  shown  in 
these  events.  Upon  completing  their  ap- 
prenticeship the  young  men  receive  certifi- 
cates officially  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
they  are  competent  mechanics.  The  Grand 
Trunk  also  supports  six  scholarships  at  Mc- 
Gill  University,  where  there  is  a  course  in 
transportation.  These  scholarships  are  open 
to  the  sons  of  employees  as  well  as  to  the 
younger  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  for,  two  usually  be- 
ing awarded  each  year. 

A  new  apprenticeship  system  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Atchison's  system  last  year,  be- 
ginning at  the  main  shops  in  Topeka,  It  is 
to  be  extended  gradually  over  the  entire  line. 
A  foreman  is  appointed  for  each  shop,  with 
the  sole  duty  of  instructing  apprentices  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  machinery  and  how  to  care 
for  every  part  of  a  locomotive.  Thus  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  boys  to  depend  for 
instruction  on  the  regular  shop  foreman,  who 
is- usuitliy  busy  with  his  own  duties.     Classes 


in  arithmetic,  mechanics,  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  being  established  in  each  shop. 
On  the  theory  that  instruction  is  more  read- 
ily absorbed  in  the  morning,  when  themind 
is  fresh  and  clear,  the  boys  attend  the  classes 
from  7  to  9  A.  M.  three  days  in  the  week. 
They  are  paid  for  their  time  during  these 
study  hours  just  the  same  as  when  they  arc 
doing  regular  work.  The  new  system  covers 
all  branches  of  the  mechanical  department, — 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  cabinet 
and  car  shops,  painting,  and  metal  and  wood 
working.  The  "  pay-while-learning "  fea- 
ture also  obtains  in  the  New  York  Central's 
scheme  of  education  for  apprentices. 

The  expenditures  by  the  companies  for  the 
education  of  their  apprentices  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  their  estimation  by  the  more  effi- 
cient work  they  will  get,  the  saving  of  time 
and  material  due  to  higher  proficiency,  and 
the  assurance  that  on  completion  of  his  course 
of  study  the  apprentice  will  be  a  competent 

Both  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  companies  subscribe  for  scholarships 
in  the  railway  course  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  they  distribute 
freely  to  their  young  men.  This  course  is 
designed  especially  for  railroad  employees, 
the  classes  being  held  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  attend. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  lines  of  educa- 
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tional  work  carried  on  by  the  railroad  compa-  Erie.     The  companies  maintaining  pension 

nies.   The  examples  cited  are  not  confined  to  funds  now  constitute  about  25  per  cent,  of 

the  roads  mentioned.     Similar  work  is  done  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  the  number 

on  other  railroad  systems.     In  fact,  it  may  of  employees  affected  by  these  funds  being 

safely  be  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  company  upward  of  500,<XX). 

of  any  importance  that  does  not  do  some-  The  earliest  plan  for  pensioning  employees 
thing  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  on  an  American  railroad  was  put  in  opera- 
railroad  work.  For  instance,  the  Boston  &  tion  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1884.  The 
Maine  provides  free  training  in  airbrake  fund  was  created  by  the  company.  Since  its 
manipulation  and  other  mechanical  branches ;  inauguration,  and  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  Erie  Company  gives  practical  encourage-  of  1907,  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  paid 
ment  to  railroad  instruction  in  various  schools  out,  and  there  is  a  surplus  now  on  hand  of 
along  its  lines,  and  also  maintains  free  classes  a  third  of  a  million.  This  is  a  trust  fund, 
for  its  mechanical  apprentices;  the  Louisville  on  wliich  the  company  is  pledged  to  pay  4 
&  Nashville  pays  young  men  $15  to  $20  a  per  cent,  interest. 

month  while  learning  telegraphy  at  some  of  The  Pennsylvania's  plan,  adopted  in  1900, 
its  local  stations,  and  it  also  runs  its  wires  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  for  many 
through  some  schools  adjacent  to  its  lines,  other  railroad  pension  systems.  Under  this 
where  telegraphy  is  taught,  so  that  the  stu-  plan  the  employee's  retirement  is  compulsory 
dent*  may  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  at  seventy  years  of  age,  and  may  be  voluntary 
train  orders  and  thus  get  familiar  with  rail-  for  incapacitation  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
road  telegraphy ;  and  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  co-  five  and  sixty-nine  after  thirty  years  of  serv- 
operates  in  various  ways  with  the  Interna-  ice.  The  allowance  is  i  per  cent,  of  the 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  at  Scranton,  monthly  pay,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
where  there  are  cars  equipped  for  instruction  years  of  service.  The  figure  taken  for 
in  airbrake  handling,  steam  heat,  and  other  the  monthly  pay  is  the  average  for  the  last 
railroad  appliances.  ten    years.      Thus    an    employee    who    has 

PENSIONS  FOR  EMPLOYEES.  '^'T^''^  ^"^S^  "'"Pf"''.  ^o'  thirty  years,  and 

whose  monthly  pay  dunng  the  last  ten  years 

The  practice  of  pensioning  old  and  faith-  of  his  service  averaged  $100,  would  receive  a 

ful  employees  has  been  in  operation  on  one  pension  of  $30  a  month.    The  Pennsylvania 

or  two  railroads  for  many  years,  but  only  had  on  its  pension  rolls  at  the  end  of  1907 

within  the  last  decade  has  it  become  more  2756  men,  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the 

generally    established.      Eighteen    American  pension  fund  a  total  of  $3,879,438  has  been 

railroad    companies    now    maintain    pension  paid  out. 

funds,  operated  on  definite  plans,*  with  rules  On  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  in  addi- 

and  regulations  applying  equally  to  all  em-  tion  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania's 

ployees.     Some  other  companies,  not  having  plan   cited   above,   allowances   are   made    to 

as  yet  formulated  a  definite  scheme,  consider  faithful   employees,   regardless  of  age  limit, 

each  individual  case  on  its  merits  as  it  arises,  who  have  become  incapacitated  through  in- 

This  method  is  followed  by  the  Boston  &  jury  received  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Maine,    the    Chesapeake  &   Ohio,    and    the  The  figures  for  the  retiring  age  and  per- 

Louisville  &  Nashville.    The  basis  for  com-  centage  of   pay  allowed   as   pension   in    the 

puting  the  pension  allowance  in  these  cases,  Pennsylvania  plan  have  been  adopted  by  the 

however,  is  usually  the  same  as  that  in  use  by  Oregon    Short    Line,    Oregon    Railroad    & 

the  companies   having   regular  pension   sys-  Navigation  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific, 

tems  in  force.  the    Union    Pacific,    the    Delaware,    Lacka- 

Railroad  pension  funds  are  usually  created  wanna  &  Western,  and  the  Sunset  Lines  in 
in  one  of  two  ways :  Either  the  company  sets  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  all  of  these  com- 
aside  an  original  sum  for  investment,  the  panies,  however,  the  period  of  service  re- 
earnings  of  which  form  a  "  working  fund  "  quired  for  eligibility  to  a  pension  is  twenty 
for  pension  purposes,  to  which  is  added  an  years,  as  against  thirty  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
annual  appropriation  when  necessary,  or  the  while  the  Illinois  Central's  plan  calls  for  only 
company  simply  makes  an  annual  maximum  ten  years'  continuous  service  immediately  pre- 
appropriation  for  pension  allowances.     These  ceding  retirement. 

appropriations  range  from  $5000  on  one  of  The  plan  of  the  Atchison  company,  inau- 

the  smaller  roads,  to  $600,000  last  year  on  gurated  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  differs 

the  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  in  some  respects  from  those  mentioned.  •  The 
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term  of  service  required  is  fifteen  years  next 
preceding  date  ofretiremept,  TTie  basis  for 
computing  the  allowance  is,  for  each  year  of 
service,  1^4  Pcr  cent,  of  the  first  $50  of 
the  highest  average  monthly  pay  received 
during  any  consecutive  ten  years,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, J4  of  I  per  cent,  of  any  excess  of  such 
highest  average  monthly  pay  over  $50,  This 
percentage  rate  proves  less  libcrd  than  the  i 
per  cent;  of  other  pension  plans  when  the 
average  monthly  pay  exceeds  $100,  and 
more  liberal  when  the  pay  is  less  than  this 
sum.  No  allowance  is  to  be  less  than 
$20  or  more  than  $75  per  month.  In 
exceptional  cases  of  long  service  with  first- 
class  record  the  pension  maj^  be  increased  25 
per  cent. 

The  basing  of  the  Atchison's  allowance  on 
the  highest  average  monthly  pay  during  any 
consecutive  ten  years  of  service,  instead  of  on 
the  last  ten  j-ears,  as  in  most  other  pension 
schemes,  is  more  advantageous  to  the  em- 
ployee in  instances  where  he  has  been  obliged, 
owing  to  his  advancing  years  previous  to  re- 
tirement, to  take  a  less  remunerative  position. 
Under  the  Atchison  plan  it  is  possible  for 
an  employee  to  retire  with  a  pension  allow- 
.ince  exceeding  the  amount  of  his  pay  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

The  Grand  Trunk  also  figures  its  pension 
allowances  on  this  basis.  The  rate  in  force  on 
this  road  is  the  usual  1  per  cent,  of  the  month- 
ly pay  for  each  year  of  service,  no  pension 
granted  being  at  a  lower  rate  than  $200  per 
year.  The  Grand  Trunk  also  pensions  an 
employee  injured  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  if  he  has  ten  years  of  service  to  his 
credit,  the  allowance  continuing  as  long  as 
he  is  incapadtated. 


RELIEF    FUNDS. 

In  an  occupation  as  hazardous  as  railroad- 
irrg  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  some  provi- 
sion for  the  employee  who  is  disabled  in  the 
course  of  his  day's  worlj.  Before  the  organ- 
ization of  relief  associations  there  were  the 
subscription  lists  and  personal  appeals  among 
the  men  in  behalf  of  needy  cases.  These 
often  made  greater  inroads  on  the  employees' 
wages  than  the  stated  regular  assessments  of 
the  relief  associations  do  now.  The  compa- 
nies have  generally  taken  over  the  supervision 
of  this  relief  work  and  put  it  on  a  systema- 
tized and  more  satisfactory  basis. 

As  far  back  as  1844  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
brought  into  existence  its  "  Invalid  Fund," 
succeeded  in  1880  by  the  B.  &  O.  Employees' 
Relief  Association.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
pany contributed  a  starting  fund  of  $100,000. 
Membership  in  this  association  is  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  employees  engaged  in  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  road.  The  company 
makes  all  collections  and  payments,  holds  the 
money  as  trust  funds,  and  pledges  itself  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  interest.  Benefits  arc  paid 
for  illness  and  disablement,  and  for  natural 
'as  well  as  accidental  death. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  contributed 
to  its  relief  association' a  sum  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  employees, 
until  the  fund  reached  $1,000,000,  which 
occurred  in  1893:  since  then  it  has  contrib- 
uted a.  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  pay- 
ments by  employees.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  the  association  is  managed  by  an 
advisory  committee  representing  both  com- 
pany and  men.  The  company  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  clerk  hire,  office  room,  stationery. 
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etc.,  which  items  in  recent  years  have  totaled 
up  to  about  $15,000.  The  members  of  the 
association  pay  from  75  cents  to  $3.75  per 
month.  The  death  benefits  range  from  $350 
to  $1350.  Accident  benefits  run  from  50 
cents  to  $a  per  day,  and  sick  benefits  from 
40  cents  to  $2  per  day,  the  maximum  term 
for  receivlnp  these  benefits  being  one  year. 
More  than  $4,000,000  has  been  paid  out  by 
this  association  since  its  organization,  and  it 
now  has  a  half-m  ill  ion- dollar  surplus  on 
hand. 

Similar  in  cost  and  benefits,  with  some 
slight  variations,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
tary Relief  Department.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  contributed  substantially  to  the  re- 
serve fund  of  its  Employees'  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  company  also  allows 
half  pay  to  employees  who  are  injured  during 
their  work,  and  furnishes  free  medical  at- 
tendance. 

HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  railroad  business,  with  its  enormous 
yearly  number  of  casualties,  requires  ample 
provision  for  the  efficient  care  of  the  injured. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  large  general  hos- 
pitals, emergency  hospitals,  dispensaries,  hos-' 
pital  cars,  and  first-aid  relief  measures.  Hos- 
pital associations  are  connected  with  all  the 
large  railroads.  They  are  maintained  as  3 
rule  by  the  men,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
companies.  For  a  small  monthly  fee,  usually 
50  cents,  the  members  receive  medicine,  hos- 
pital service,  and  physician's  attendance.  As- 
sociations of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Atchison,  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon  Railroad 


&  Navigation  Company,  the  Sunset  Lines, 
and  other  roads. 

The  W^ash  Employees'  Hospital  Associa- 
tion owns  and  operates  three  large  hospitals 
of  approved  modem  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  also  maintains  sixteen  dispensaries 
in  charge  of  salaried  surgeons,  subject  to  call 
at  all  hours,  and  appoints  local  surgeons  for 
its  service  at  various  points  on  the  line.  The 
Wabash  Railroad  contributes  the  use  of 
its  telegraph  and  train  service  and  the  time 
of  its  officers  who  arc  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe  Hospital  Association  the  company 
in  nearly  every  instance  paid  the  first  cost  of 
the  ten  well-appointed  hospitals  connected 
with  the  association. 

The  Erie,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  hos- 
pitals at  various  points,  has  two  fully  equip- 
ped hospital  cars.  The  more  complete  of 
these  is  located  at  Jersey  City.  This  car  is 
fitted  with  all  modern  hospital  appliances  and 
beds  and  is  kept  ready  for  service  night  and 
day.     It  stands  on  a  track  so  that  it  can  be 


easily  got  at  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  an 
accident,  thus  affording  prompt  and  efficient 
aid. 

The  Southern  Pacific  also  makes  use  of  a 
car  in  its  medical  work.  This  car  is  not 
only  a  vehicle  of  transportation  but  a  com- 
plete and  compact  hospital  on  wheels.  The 
equipment  of  the  car  is  such  that  the  most 
delicate  operation  can  be  performed  in'  it 
at  the  very  scene  of  an  accident  with  as 
much  care  as  at  a  regularly  equipped  hos- 
pital. The  Southern  Pacific's  emergency  hos- 
pitals,   located    at    all    important    divisional 
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points,  are  notable  features  of  its  medical 
work.  These  buildings  cost  on  an  average 
$6000  and  are  modern  in  every  detail,  con- 
taining a  doctor's  office,  waiting-room,  sup- 
ply-room, operating-room,  and  wardroom  for 
patients  who  are  too  ill  to  be  moved  at  once 
to  their  homes  or  to  a  general  hospital.  The 
great  value  of  the  emergency  hospital  can 
only  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
vast  unpopulated  regions  through  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  runs  and  the  danger  of 
transporting  severely  injured  or  dangerously 
sick  persons  over  long  distances. 

This  company  also  contracts  with  hospitals 
in  the  principal  cities  on  its  lines  for  the 
treatment  of  its  employees,  besides  having 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  nearly  every  sta- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Adequate  hospital  and  medical  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  mentioned  are  also 
maintained  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  the  Sunset  Lines,  Oregon  Rail- 
road   &    Navigation    Company,    and    other 


SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT  FEATURES. 

Assisting  the  employee  to  save  and  invest 
his  earnings  is  a  branch  of  welfare  work  not 
yet  generally  adopted  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. That  it  is  practical  and  beneficial  is 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Savings  and  Loan  Fund,  In  operation 
since  1882.  The  money  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees is  strictly  a  trust  fund  protected  by 


the  decisions  of  the  courts.  This  leads  to 
absolute  confidence  in  the  "  bank "  on  the 
part  of  the  depositors.  However  troublous 
financial  conditions  in  general  may  be,  the 
depositors  have  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  savings.  The  company  guarantees  4, 
per  cent,  interest,  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
usually  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  from  i  to 
Ij4  per  cent,  a  year  from  earnings  on  real- 
estate  loans  to  employees.  The  aggregate  of 
deposits  on  June  30  of  last  year  was  $4,000,- 
000,  and  interest  and  dividend  payments 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to  this  date 
amounted  to  $1 ,500,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  also  conducts  a  savings 
fund  for  its  employees,  guaranteeing  3j/j  per 
cent,  interest.  Over  a  thousand  agents  of 
the  company  along  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  are  designated  as 
depositories.  With  any  of  these  agents  an 
employee  may  deposit  sums  not  exceeding 
$100  a  month.  From  1888  to  1907  more 
than  $11,000,000  was  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees, and  about  $1,225,000  was  paid  out 
in  interest. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  no  savings  fund, 
but  it  has  an  arrangement  by  which  em- 
ployees may  purchase  shqres  of  the  company's 
stock  on  the  installment  plan.  Five  dollars 
is  the  required  minimum  payment  per  year. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is  allowed 
on  the  installments  until  the  stock  is  paid  for, 
after  which,  of  course,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to    the    regular    declared    dividends.      Em- 
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ployees  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  more 
than  one  share  of  stock  by  the  installment 
method  at  one  time. 

The  Great  Northern  also  assists  employees 
to  invest  in  its  stock.  A  certain  number  of 
shares  was  originally  issued  by  the  company, 
to  be  handled  by  a  specially  created  Em- 
ployees' Investment  Association.  Certificates 
in  multiples  of  $io  on  which  the  company 
pays  6  per  cent,  are  issued  against  these 
shares  for  the  benefit  of  such  employees  as 
may  wish  to  purchase  them.  About  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  these  certificates  are  now 
outstanding  with  employees,  and  the  amount 
is  constantly  increasing. 

HOME  BUILDING. 

The  B,  &  O.  has  been  a  pioneer  in  a  num- 
ber of  "  welfare  "  schemes,  and  its  loan  fea- 
ture, the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  become  home-owners,  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. During  all  that  time  it  has  not  sus- 
tained a  single  loss  to  speak  of.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  loan  fund  may  be  understood 
from  the  figures  of  its  operations.  Two  thou- 
sand houses  have  been  built  with  assistance 
from  the  fund ;  3000  homesteads  have  been 
purchased ;  600  properties  have  been  im- 
proved, and  liens  on  other  properties  to  the 
number  of  1600  have  been  released.  Interest 
burdens  are  lightened  by  a  system  of  conven- 
ient monthly  repayments  and  the  computa- 
tion of  interest  accordingly.  The  company 
also  guarantees  the  payment  of  contractors' 
and  supply-firms'  bills,  which  materially  re- 
duces the  cost  to  the  employee  of  all  con- 
struction work.  The  total  loan  transactions 
to  June  30,   1907,  involved  the  sum  of  $6,- 


750,000.  A  third  of  this  amount  was  out- 
standing in  loans  to  employees  on  the  date 
mentioned,  and  the  treasury  contained  cash 
to  the  amount  of  $1,750,000,  on  which  the 
company's  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  interest 
held  good. 

The  Pennsylvania  performed  an  interest- 
ing home-buiiding  exploit  last  year.  To 
make  homes  for  the  men  employed  in  its 
Enola  freight  yards  this  company  actually 
built  a  whole  town  to  order.  Over  a  hun- 
dred houses,  designed  by  competent  archi- 
tects, are  now  complete  or  under  construc- 
tion. There  are  wide,  paved  streets,  trees,  a 
school,  a  picturesque  inn,  electric  lights,  wa- 
ter-works, and  other  public  utilities.  Saloons, 
blacksmith's  shops,  and  noisy  factories  are 
barred.  The  most  expensive  residence  suburb 
is  not  more  carefully  restricted.  The  houses 
are  sold  by  the  company  on  the  "  easy-pay- 
ment "  plan,  and  the  purchaser  pays  no  profit 
on  the  investment  or  interest  aside  from  his 
share  of  the  interest  charge  assumed  by  the 
company  in  financing  the  undertaking. 

Some  years  ago  the  Erie  Company,  learn- 
ing that  the  men  were  having  difficulty  in 
finding  houses  to  live  in  at  Hornell,  a  lai^ 
division  point  on  its  line,  gave  substantial 
financial  encouragement  to  an  outside  con- 
cern to  put  up  a  number  of  dwellings  of  a 
suitable  design  for  the  men  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  TTic  idea  was  to  place  their 
employees  in  proper  sanitary  surroundings  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  men  and 
their  families.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  provides  its  track  foremen  and  the 
laborers  under  them  with  comfortable  houses 

OTHER  INSTAKCBS  OF  "  WELFARE  WORK." 

Worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with 
matters  affecting  the  relations  of  company 
and  men  is  the  adoption  by  the  Erie  of  the 
"  Brown  system  "  of  discipline.  Under  this 
system  an  employee  guilty  of  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline is  not  promptly  taken  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, as  fonnerly,  but  is  allowed  to  remain,  his 
dereliction  being  recorded  against  him,  and 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  being  inflicted  only 
in  case  his  record  becomes  sufficiently  bad. 

Both  the  Erie  and  the  Atchison  roads  pub- 
lish emplo)rees'  magazines.  These  periodicals 
contain  illustrated  articles  of  general  interest, 
besides  railroad  news,  and  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent means  of  communication  between  the 
officials  and  the  men. 

Circulating  libraries  are  successfully  main- 
tained on  a  number  of  roads,  that  on  the  B. 
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&  O.  containing  many  thousands  of  volumes. 
The  general  passenger  department  of  the 
Sunset  Lines  operates  a  library  consisting 
of  books  and  periodicals  that  it  sends  from 
point  to  point  on  the  road,  the  reading 
matter  going  chiefly  to  the  section  men. 
This  company  has  for  several  years  made  it 
a  practice  to  send  to  the  children  at  the  dif- 
ferent sections  along  its  lines  a  supply  of 
Christmas  books.  The  brightly  colored  pages 
and  amusing  stories  of  these  publications  fur- 
nish entertainment  for  scores  of  little  ones 
who  might  not  otherwise  get  any  particular 
recognition  during  the  holiday  season. 

THE   EFFECT  OF   "  WELFARE  "    EFFORTS. 

The  foregoing  are  some  typical  examples 
of  "  welfare  work  "  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  space  permitted,  many  others  might  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  such  as  the  vacation  re- 
sorts of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  special 
cottages  maintained  by  that  company  in  Colo- 
rado for  consumptive  employees ;  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutes  popular  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  their  lecture  courses,  brass 
bands,  horticultural  and  other  societies;  the 
athletic  clubs  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, and  other  activities  of  a  kindred  nature 
engaged  in  by  employees  and  encouraged  by 
the  companies. 

"  Welfare  work  "  is  not  yet  carried  on  by 
every  company.  Some  of  the  larger  roads 
have  gone  into  the  matter  extensively  and  do 


a  great  deal  in  various  lines,  while  others 
have  only  recently  begun  some  features  in  an 
experimental  way.  The  work,  however,  is 
developing.  Each  year  more  money  is  de- 
voted to  it,  other  companies  are  taking  it 
up,  and  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see  most  of 
those  branches  of  welfare  work  that  have 
proved  successful  where  tried,  taken  up  and 
permanently  carried  on  by  the  majority  of 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  country. 

That  the  efforts  and  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  in  these  various  ways  in  be- 
half of  their  employees  have  been  abundantly 
justified  from  both  the  business  and  humani- 
tarian standpoints,  the  high  officials  of  the 
roads  are  firmly  convinced.  "  Welfare 
work  "  has  brought  company  and  men  into 
closer  relationship.  It  has  made  employees 
feel  that  the  company  takes  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  their  welfare;  that  it  is  not  merely 
seeking  to  grind  out  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  with  exacting  work,  long  hours,  and 
small  pay,  giving  them  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  retirement  without  compensation 
through  disability  or  old  age.  It  has  tended 
to  stamp  out  that  spirit  of  discontent  that  has 
caused  so  many  costly  strikes  in  American 
railroad  history.  It  has  generally  raised  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  men,  increasing; 
their  loyalty  and  efficiency,  and  making  them 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  company  means 
their  own  success,  and  that  these  both  de- 
pend on  each  man  doing  well  his  individual 
part. 
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many  are  operating  half  of  their  forces  full  the  panic  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
time  and  the  other  portion  on  fair  hours,  material  and  the  inability  to  secure  compe- 
Construction  work  involving  several  thou-  tent  labor,  and  remained  quiescent  after  the 
sand  miles  of  new  lines  that  passed  from  a  panic  on  account  of  tight  money  and  the  un- 
reality into  a  dream  of  better  times  has  again  willingness  of  capitalists  to  put  their  funds 
been  renewed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  into  enterprises  of  this  sort,  enlarged  in  July 
Furnaces  that  burned  out  in  February  have  5  to  lo  per  cent,  over  1907,  as  the  building 
been  blown  in  in  the  Alleghany,  region  and  in  permits  show,  though  there  was  again  a  set- 
Alabama.  There  are  probably  ao  per  cent,  back  in  August,  due  mainly  to  curtailment  in 
more  spindles  in  operation  in  the  mill  towns  New  York  City  operations, 
of  New  England,  where  there  was  a  vast 
army  of  workers  on  an  enforced  vacation. 
The  situation  is  not  one  to  be.  greatly  en- 
thusiastic over.  There  is  a  long,  hard  pull  For  months  there  was  practically  no  cop- 
ahead  of  many  of  us.  It  is  a  time  for  econ-  per  metal  mined  in  Montana,  and  only  a 
omy  just  as  much  as  it  was  last  November  small  proportion  of  the  normal  yield  was  pro- 
or  in  February.  But  that  the  tide  has  turned  duced  on  the  Michigan  Peninsula  and  in 
permanently  and  that  each  month  will  see  Arizona.  The  great  electrical  and  brass 
some  gain  over  the  month  before  until  busi-  manufacturers  of  the  East  were  out  of  the 
ness  rests  again  mi  a  normal  basis,  not  the  market  as  buyers,  as  they  had  supplies  of 
1907  basis,  is  unquestioned.  metal  much  in  excess  of  their  manufacturing 

STEEL   AS    A  THADE    BA.0MBTBI1.  ""I'-      ^'f^'  J>'  ""'«  *"".  "'«'°  ''»"  ''"" 

worked  off  and  the  demand  on  producers  is 
One  of  the  most  accurate  indices  of  trade  increasing  wholly  independent  of  the  foreign 
is  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  requirements,  which  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
Corporation.  Two  months  after  the  panic  mainstay  of  the  copper  industry  for  about 
this  great  industrial  organization  with  an  nine  months.  Since  June  makers  of  e!ec- 
army  of  a  quarter  million  employees  and  a  trical  machinery  and  appliances  have  in- 
pay  roll  of  $150,000,000  per  annum  was  creased  their  output  from  10  to  25  percent, 
operating  at  40  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Power  plants  and  electrical  railways,  the  sort 
Early  in  September  it  was  running  its  plants  of  projects  which  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
at  60  per  cent,  of  maximum,  and  in  that  panic,  have  been  finding  more  favor  and  dis- 
momh,   for  the  first  time  since  December,  bursing   more   money.     In    the    Naugatuck 

1906,  it  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  Valley  of  Connecticut,  where  the  great  brass 
of  unfilled  orders.  In  one  department,  that  industry  is  located,  there  has  been  a  20  per 
of  wire,  it  had  record  orders  on  its  books  at  cent,  expansion  in  business  in  the  last  three 
a  season  of  the  year  when  demand  for  this  months.  One  large  concern  there  has  a  pay 
particular  product  is  at  about  the  lowest,  roll  of  $20,000  a  week  in  excess  of  July  and 
This,  of  course,  reflects  the  enormous  and  io  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  s.^rae  period 
unrestrained  purcha.Mng  power  of  the  fann-  of  1907.  The  General  Electric  and  the 
ing  sections  of  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  pri-  VVestinghouse  Electric  companies,  from  a  40 
marily  because  the  trans- Mississippi  country  per  cent,  basis  of  production,  have  advanced 
has  been  making  money  and  spending  it  lib-  to  a  55  per  cent,  basis.  The  Standard  Oil 
erally  for  improvements  and  to  enlarge  its  Company  felt  the  panic  very  little,  probably 
facilities  that  business  with  the  Steel  Cor-  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  but  it  has  re- 
poration  has  been  so  good.  In  January  pig  covered  this  and  is  now  above  normal.  Many 
iron  production  was  1.045,520  tons.  In  Au-  large  industrial  corporations,  so  their  officers 
gust  it  was  1,3+8,000  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly  say,  are  doing  a  business  represented  by  65 
30  per  cent.     Betwcm  Januarj-  and  August,  to  75  per  cent,  of  1907  consumption  of  raw 

1907,  production  increased  only  from  2,205,-  product  and  of  output  of  finished  material. 
000  tons  to  2,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  same  Innsmuch  as  prices  have  changed  but  slightly, 

-period  of  1906  it  fell  from  2,068,000  to  i,-  while   costs   of   manufacturing   have    fallen, 

926,000  tons.     An    important   development  the  actual  results  are  not  to  be  scorned  at  by 

is  that  now  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  managers  or  shareholders, 

exceeding  the  current  production  of  the  raw  _ 

iron  ^J  the  fimAcd  ned.  ™'  ■"""'"=  ''"''""»'■ 

Building  operations,  which  were  nearly  all  A  sequel  to  the  panic  was  the  suspension, 

""•"^nded  in  the  large  Eastern  citic    '    ?ore  ' '  in          •■        -■  -          ■,       r  »-       ..    . 
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BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 

^r  EARLY  a  year  has  passed  since  the  de-  tween   15  and  20  per  cent,  from  the  lowest 

structive  panic  of  1907.     The  second  point  of  depression.     It  is  approximately  80 

half  of  this  year,  or  the  period  beginning  irt  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  October,   1906, 

March,  has  witnessed  a  constructive  process  fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  same  month  in 

in  motion  in  nearly  every  branch  of  trade.   In  1905,  and  greater  than  in  1904. 

this  respect   the   East  has  not  been  so  for-  If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  merchant  of 

tunate  as  the  West  and  the  proportion  of  im-  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  to  have 

provement  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  played  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  part  from  1905  up 

and   in  Pennsylvania  has  been  considerably  to  the  present  time  he  would  waken  now  in 

smaller  than  in  the  Northwest,  the  Middle  astonishment  over  the  industrial  activity  in 

West,  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.     The  East  many  of  the  leading  manufacturing  sections, 

has  been  to  lower  depths  of  depression  than  The  slump  in  business  is  mostly  relative  to 

the  West,  and  her  products  are  not  of  the  1907  conditions.    Eliminate  that  year  of  tre- 

sort  to  command  the  immediate,  cash-realiz-  mendous  boom,  of  froth,  of  greatest  output, 

ing  markets,  on  which  the  farmer  of  Minne-  and  of  smallest  profits  American  producers 

sota,  or  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  can  depend,  have  ever  known,  and   the  situation,  as  it 

The  panic  began  in  the  East.    The  effects  of  stands  to-day,  is  not  at  all  unsatisfactory. 

It  will  remain  there  longest.     It  is  unqucs-  ^^^.,,„.,    ,^r^,To^«w.,    «,.c,;*.«^.^^. 

^.         ,  ,                    ,     ^     .       ,     .  I    J.       ^'           1  GENERAL    INDUSTRIAL    RESUMPTION. 

tionably  true  that  the  brief  duration  of  ex- 
treme trade  dullness  was  possible,  owing  to  It  is  not  from  Wall  Street  that  one  takes 
the  immense  reserve  wealth  of  the  agricul-  one's  reading  of  the  barometer  of  current 
tural  sections  of  the  country  and  the  large  business.  The  value  of  American  securities 
accretions  of  riches  as  soon  as  this  year's  depreciated  something  like  $5,cxx),ooo,ooo  in 
bountiful  crops  passed  from  the  elevators  the  nine  months  preceding  the  panic  and  in 
into  the  primary  markets.  the  week  in  which  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 

The  tide  of  business  ebbed  away  rapidly  Company  and  a  dozen  other  banking  insti- 
from  the  end  of  October  last  year  until  Feb-  tutions  in  New  York  City  closed  their  doors, 
ruary  or  March  of  1908.  Certain  localities  Half  of  this  loss,  perhaps  as  much  even  as 
and  certain  industries  felt  the  turn  of  the  $3,000,000,000,  has  been  recovered.  Mer- 
current  long  before  others  had  shown  the  chants  whose  goods  have  been  going  slowly, 
smallest  sign  of  recovery  from  almost  com-  the  unemployed,  as  well  as  economists,  have 
pletc  prostration.  As  late  as  May  t?here  were  watched  the  steady  rise  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
indications  of  great  sluggishness  in  business,  and  wondered  what  there  was  in  the  general 
Idle  freight  equipment  was  greatest  at  the  commercial  situation  to  warrant  it.  C^^^P 
end  of  April.  Then  413,000  cars,  represent-  money  with  which  to  buy  securities  giving  a 
ing  a  train  10,300  miles  long,  were  out  of  liberal  yield  to  the  investor  and  supreme  faith 
commission.  It  is  perhaps  most  apt  fo  date  and  optimism  concerning  all  things  Ameri- 
the  universal  recovery  in  confidence  and  the  can  concentrated  in  a  group  of  powerful  cap- 
beginning  of  business  expansion  with  the  italists  have  been  largely  responsible,  but  they 
actual  inauguration  of  harvesting  operations  could  not  have  operated  in  the  way  they  have 
in  the  winter-wheat  States  and  the  evidence  had  not  confidence  displaced  nervousness  and 
then  produced  that  the  yield  would  be  much  foreboding,  mills  returned  to  something  like 
above  the  average  and  that  there  would  be  their  old  schedules,  money  come  out  of  hid- 
very  little  falling  off  in  the  purchasing  power  den  places,  the  number  of  idle  cars,  the  num- 
of  the  great  consuming  sections  of  the  trans-  ber  of  rusting  looms,  the  unemployed,  the 
Mississippi  region.  Certain  it  is  that  since  doers  of  the  day's  work,  steadily  decreased. 
June  there  has  been  a  progressive  improve-  Nearly  200,000  of  those  cars  sidetracked  in 
ment  in  trade.  April  are  now  hauling  freight.     Six  months 

A  year  after  the  panic  business  in  the  East  ago  practically  all  the  railroad  shops  scattered 

is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  throughout  the  United  States  were  clo^d  or 

first  part  of  last  autumn.     It  has  risen  be-  running  on  short  time.    To-day  all  are  open ; 
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many  are  operating  half  of  their  forces  full  the  panic  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
time  and  the  other  portion  on  fair  hours,  material  and  the  inability  to  secure  compe- 
Construction  work  involving  several  thou-  tent  labor,  and  remained  quiescent  after  the 
sand  miles  of  new  lines  that  passed  from  a  panic  on  account  of  tight  money  and  the  un- 
reality into  a  dream  of  better  times  has  again  willingness  of  capitalists  to  put  their  funds 
been  renewed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  into  enterprises  of  this  sort,  enlarged  in  July 
Furnaces  that  burned  out  in  February  have  5  to  10  per  cent,  over  1907,  as  the  building 
been  blown  in  in  the  Alleghany,  region  and  in  permits  show,  though  there  was  again  a  set- 
Alabama.  There  are  probably  20  per  cent,  back  in  August,  due  mainly  to  curtailment  in 
more  spindles  in  operation  in  the  mill  towns  New  York  City  operations, 
of  New  England,  where  there  was  a  vast  ,      _ 

II                                 X        ^              4.-^«  DEMAND    FOR     BRASS    AND    ELECTRICAL 

army  of  workers  on   an  enforced   vacation. 

rr^i    ^     .          .          .                          ^1                   ,  EQUIPMENT. 

The  situation  is  not  one  to  be  greatly  en- 
thusiastic over.  There  is  a  long,  hard  pull  For  months  there  was  practically  no  cop- 
ahead  of  many  of  us.  It  is  a  time  for  econ-  per  metal  mined  in  Montana,  and  only  a 
omy  just  as  much  as  it  was  last  November  small  proportion  of  the  normal  yield  was  pro- 
or  in  February.  But  that  the  tide  has  turned  duced  on  the  Michigan  Peninsula  and  in 
permanently  and  that  each  month  will  see  Arizona.  The  great  electrical  and  brass 
some  gain  over  the  month  before  until  busi-  manufacturers  of  the  East  were  Qut  of  the 
ness  rests  again  on  a  normal  basis,  not  the  market  as  buyers,  as  they  had  supplies  of 
1907  basis,  is  unquestioned.  metal  much  in  excess  of  their  manufacturing 

needs.    Little  bv  little  these  stocks  have  been 
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worked  off  and  the  demand  on  producers  is 
One  of  the  most  accurate  indices  of  trade  increasing  wholly  independent  of  the  foreign 
is  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  requirements,  which  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
Corporation.  Two  months  after  the  panic  mainstay  of  the  copper  industry  for  about 
this  great  industrial  organization  with  an  nine  months.  Since  June  makers  of  elec- 
army  of  a  quarter  million  employees  and  a  trical  machinery  and  appliances  have  in- 
pay  roll  of  $150,000,000  per  annum  was  creased  their  output  from  lo  to  25  per  cent, 
operating  at  40  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Power  plants  and  electrical  railways,  the  sort 
Early  in  September  it  was  running  its  plants  of  projects  which  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
at  60  per  cent,  of  maximum,  and  in  that  panic,  have  been  finding  more  favor  and  dis- 
month,   for   the  first  time  since  December,  bursing   more   money.      In   the   Naugatuck 

1906,  it  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  Valley  of  Connecticut,  where  the  great  brass 
of  unfilled  orders.  In  one  department,  that  industry  is  located,  there  has  been  a  20  per 
of  wire,  it  had  record  orders  on  its  books  at  cent,  expansion  in  business  in  the  last  three 
a  season  of  the  year  when  demand  for  this  months.  One  large  concern  there  has  a  pay 
particular  product  is  at  about  the  lowest,  roll  of  $20,000  a  week  in  excess  of  July  and 
This,  of  course,  reflects  the  enormous  and  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
unrestrained  purchasing  power  of  the  farm-  of  1907.  The  General  Electric  and  the 
ing  sections  of  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  pri-  Westinghouse  Electric  companies,  from  a  40 
marily  because  the  trans-Mississippi  country  per  cent,  basis  of  production,  have  advanced 
has  been  making  money  and  spending  it  lib-  to  a  55  per  cent,  basis.  The  Standard  Oil 
erally  for  improvements  and  to  enlarge  its  Company  felt  the  panic  very  little,  probably 
facilities  that  business  with  the  Steel  Cor-  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  but  it  has  re- 
poration  has  been  so  good.  In  January  pig  covered  this  and  is  now  above  normal.  Many 
iron  production  was  1,045,520  tons.  In  Au-  large  industrial  corporations,  so  their  officers 
gust  it  was  1,348,000  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly  say,  are  doing  a  business  represented  by  65 
30  per  cent.    Between  January  and  August,  to  75  per  cent,  of  1907  consumption  of  raw 

1907,  production  increased  only  from  2,205,-  product  and  of  output  of  finished  material. 
000  tons  to  2,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  same  Inasmuch  as  prices  have  changed  but  slightly, 
period  of  1906  it  fell  from  2,068,000  to  i,-  while  costs  of  manufacturing  have  fallen, 
926,000  tons.  An  important  development  the  actual  results  are  not  to  be  scorned  at  by 
is  that  now  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  managers  or  shareholders. 

exceeding  the  current  production  of  the  raw 

iron  and  the  finished  sieel.  "^"^  »^»^™^0  situation. 

Building  operations,  which  were  nearly  all  A  sequel  to  the  panic  was  the  suspension, 

suspended  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  before  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  New  York^ 
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of  a  score  of  banks  and  trust  companies  with  divisions  of  statks. 

deposits  of  more  than  $200,0(X),ooo  and  de-  EnJ-  Middle                    South- 

positors  numbering  from  75,ooo  to  100,000  Pebruar, . . .  *^^l'?- JS?!!  ^ri'^l^Xjtf  IVi.^ 

Included    m    this    number   were    large    and    March —31.6—19.7  —  8.6—28.9-1-0.9  —  9.6 

small  merchants,   little  tradesmen,  corpora-  May!';;;.;;  ^I'l  Z20.1  -  g.I  -24.1  +o!5  -loia 

tions,  and  persons  living  on  their  incomes,  ^"f*-     ••••  -}J-J  "-J^-^  -iJ-7  -je!®  -7.3  -i9' 

I        XT           A/      1      r^'^          1                11     U    ^    ^t.               L     JU^y — IZM  — 12.5   —  8.U  — 17.9  — 8.7   — 1U.(» 
n   New  York  City  alone  all  but  three  01    August —10.9  —  9.2  —  9.4  —13.0  —5.4  —11.3 

the  fifteen   failed   institutions  have  resumed  September..  -11.4-13.2-11.2-17.9-2.5-9.3 

operations  and  released  a  large  share  of  de-  This  tabic  indicates  what  has  been  proven 

posits.     Two  of  those  to  be  liquidated  have  in  other  ways,  that  improvement  is  slow  and 

declared  dividends  of  100  and  90  per  cent,  interrupted  by  temporary  setbacks  due  to  sea- 

This  return  to  depositors  of  their  money  has  sons,  weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  pre- 

been  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  vailing    economical    spirit    of    the    country, 

sound    foundation  of    the   country   and    the  which    delays    purchases   until    supplies    are 

needless  severity  of  the  crisis  of  last  October,  nearly  exhausted  in  trade,  as  a  whole.     The 

Never  in  a  panic  period  have  there  been  so  drop  from  a  40  per  cent,  decrease  in  Middle 

few  bank  failures,  while  in  the  history  of  no  State  clearings  in  April  to  one  of  10  per  cent, 

country     have    creditors    been     so     readily  in  August  is  an  important  development,  even 

granted  -a  large  part  of  their  claims.     With  though  a  month  later  bank  exchanges  ran  off 

such  promptness  of  payment  a  great  many  again.     New  England  has  been  the  seat  of 

persons  will  question  the  need  of  a  guaran-  the  greatest   industrial    depression.      Conse- 

teed  bank-deposit  law.  quently  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  her 

If  we  eliminate  those  cities  where  the  in-  loss  from  about  29  per  cent,  in  April  to  '9 

fluence  of  speculative  markets  on  bank  clear-  per  cent,  in  August  ought  to  mean  the  re- 

ings  is  pronounced,  we  find  that,  since  Jan-  vival   of   business   on    a   considerable   scale, 

uary,  there  has  been  a  very  good  percentage  The  changes  have  been  less  pronounced  in 

of  increase  in  bank  exchanges   representing  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  effects 

purely  mercantile  transactions.     There  arc  of  the  panic  have  been  less  conspicuous  and 

sections   where   the   clearings   in   September  currents  of  trade  more  uniform, 

even  ran  ahead  of  September  of  1907  with  ^„„  ,^Tr,«^*o„  w^r  «.,t«^*^  ,..»^T,^r^o 
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its  enormous  volume  of  business.  In  is  un- 
doubtedly represents  local  conditions  and  cir-  Quite  parallel  conditions  are  uncovered  in 
cumstances  peculiar  to  certain  branches  of  any  analysis  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  gross 
industry  which  had  begun  to  experience  a  earnings  of  the  railroads  which  have  reduced 
reaction  months  before  the  panic  entirely  by  about  50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  idle  cars 
flattened  them  out.  The  East,  however,  can-  reported  in  April.  At  the  low  point  of  the 
not  duplicate  the  record  of  cities  like  Kan-  depression  the  225,000  miles  of  operated  rail- 
sas  City  with  clearings  5  to  8  per  cent,  above  roads  were  earning  almost  24  per  cent,  less 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  than  in  a  similar  period  of  1907.  By  the 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  some  of  die  small-  middle  of  August  this  percentage  had  been 
er  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  which  are  reduced  to  about  12  percent.,  and  stood  at  a 
making  weekly  exchanges  from  a  few  hun-  trifle  under  this  ratio  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
dred  thousand  to  several  million  dollars  more  tember,  while  there  were  a  number  of  sys- 
than  twelve  months  ago.  New  York  City  ex-  tems  which  were  able  to  show,  week  by  week, 
changes  in  the  first  week  of  September  were  actually  more  revenues  than  the  year  before. 
39  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  but  the  The  fact  that  they  arc  almost  all  saving  liber- 
transactions  in  stocks  were  about  40  per  cent,  ally  in  net  revenues  means  more  to  stock- 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  while  $27,235,-  holders  than  to  the  country  at  large,  as  this 
000  par  value  of  bonds  were  dealt  in  in  con-  economy  is  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
trast  with  $3,756,000  the  year  before.  Bos-  laborers  and  of  many  million  dollars'  worth 
ton  clearings  increased  16.9  per  cent.,  those  of  supplies. 

of  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  Chicago  The  business  horizon  is  not  all  rose-col- 

5.8  per  cent.  orcd.     The  monthly  records  of  bankrupts, 

The  following  table  will  show  the  change  the  reduced  dividends,  and  the  occasional  re- 

that  has  come  over  the  business  situation,  as  ceiverships  suggest  that  the  air  has  not  yet 

interpreted    by   bank   clearings,    from    Feb-  cleared,  nor  all  of  the  wreckage  from  the 

ruary  to  September:  in  percentages  of  de-  panic  come  ashore.    But,  where  jrou  find  the 

crease  and  increase  from  a  year  ago :  strongest  feeling  of  discontent,  you  will  be 
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most  certain  to  meet  with  unfavoiiable  com-  most  every  business  man  during  the  trying 

parisons  between  the  years  1908  and  1907  days  of  October,  November,  and  December, 

and  disappointment  that  the  volume  of  trade  1907,  predicted  for  September,    1908;  also 

in  the  most  inflated  period  of  the  country's  compare  the  recovery  in  the  United  States 

history   is   not   now  obtaining.     Americans  with  the  almost  imperceptible  improvement 

would  do  well  to  stand  off  at  a  distance,  to  in  England  and  Germany,  where  the  won- 

take  the  European  point  of  view,  and  put  derful   vitality   and    recuperative   power   of 

the  present  with  its  very  comfortable  record  American  industry  is  to-day  regarded  with 

of  production  alongside  the  record  that  al-  amazement  and  envy. 


THE  WEST'S  RETURN  TO  CONFIDENCE. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 

\JI^HEN,  a  year  ago,  the  shock  to  business  when  the  corn  was  not  yet  gathered.  For 
conditions  spread  in  a  day  from  East-  six  weeks  there  was  no  currency  to  be  had  in 
em  commercial  centers  to  the  remotest  in-  payment  for  grain,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
terior  hamlet,  it  was  to  the  West  for  a  time  farmer  to  keep  his  farm  products  until  he 
an  inexplicable  happening.  So  confident  had  could  be  assured  of  something  better  than 
betfn  the  trust  in  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  cashiers'  checks  in  return  was  pronounced, 
prosperity  and  so  firmly  established  seemed  As  he  looked  into  the  well-filled  storehouses 
the  basis  therefor  that  boasts  were  frequent  he  decided  that  he  could  afford  to  wait,  be- 
that  the  West  was  independent  of  its  Eastern  cause  he  had  the  things  that  the  world  must 
business  connections  and  that  nothing  on  the  obtain.  It  could  struggle  along  without  auto- 
Atlantic  coast  could  affect  the  progress  of  the  mobiles  and  could  exist  with  fewer  automatic 
grain-raising  States.  This  idea  had  been  in-  pianos,  but  it  must  have  bread  and  meat.  His 
culcated  by  newspapers,  by  orators,  and  by  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle  were  certain  to  find  a 
street-corner  forums.  When  the  country  market  as  soon  as  means  could  be  found  to 
banker  was  unable  to  pay  his  excited  deposi-  pay  him  in  money  acceptable  to  him.  This 
tor  in  full  on  demand,  he  combated  a  deep-  was  soon  forthcoming  as  the  readjustment  of 
seated  conviction  that  was  difficult  to  change,  affairs  progressed,  and  then  the  agricultural 
As  realization  and  understanding  came,  communities  of  the  West  discovered  another 
there  was  a  revulsion  that  caused  angry  words  thing  in  their  favor, — high  prices  maintained 
concerning  the  East  and  aroused  bitter  ex-  for  all  farm  products, 
pressions  regarding  business  methods  that  had  ^„^,^^  „,,«,.,,„«  .«  .  «  , 

r  Lu^t  ..        *T-  \XT    ^  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AS  A  BALANCE-WHEEL. 

brought  about  such  a  crisis.    To  many  West- 

erners  the  hurt  to  pride  was  greater  than  the  This  was  in  fact  the  one  condition  next  to 
injur>'  to  purse, — for  the  latter  was  not  nee-  the  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  on  which  were 
essarily  extensive.  The  West  is  impatient ;  it  hung  the  hopes  of  the  prairie  States.  The 
acts  impulsively.  The  nervous  tension  during  crop  of  1907,  withheld  unusually  late  from 
the  six  weeks  following  October  28,  1907,  re-  the  market,  was  in  demand  at  figures  that  in- 
called  to  old-time  bankers  the  days  of  1893-  sured  good  income.  This  resulted  from  the 
96,  with  much  greater  concentration  of  the  shortage  of  supplies  on  hand,  the  visible 
alarm.  Many  of  their  customers  were  unrea-  amount  of  grain  in  the  early  spring  being  less 
sonably  oppressive,  and  it  was  not  until  well  than  in  many  years.  It  was  in  America 
into  the  winter  that  limit  on  currency  pay-  (United  States  and  Canada)  only  two-thirds 
ments  was  finally  abandoned.  The  experi-  of  that  one  year  previous  and  in  the  world 
ences  of  the  depression  of  fifteen  years  prev-  less  than  in  any  year  since  1903.  The  prices 
ious,  when  the  Western  banks  suffered  so  for  grain  drew  out  the  supplies,  and  the  farm- 
acutely,  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  de-  ing  communities  received  a  steady  income  at 
positors  to  permit  them  to  take  long  chances,  prices  which  a  half-dozen  years  before  would 
Chiefly  they  sought  bases  for  confidence,  have  seemed  remarkable,  but  have  now  been 
and  these  they  found  in  the  granaries,  cribs,  so  settled  all  season  as  to  stand  as  a  measure 
and  corrals.  The  panic  came  when  only  a  for  the  future  from  which  there  is  a  hesitancy 
part  of  the  wheat  had  been  marketed  and  to  descend. 
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etc.,  which  items  in  recent  years  have  totaled 
up  to  about  $15,000.  The  members  of  the 
sissociation  pay  from  75  cents  to  $3.75  per 
month.  The  death  benefits  range  from  $350 
to  $1350.  Accident  benefits  run  from  50 
cents  to  $2  per  day,  and  sick  benefits  from 
40  cents  to  $2  per  day,  the  maximum  term 
for  receiving  these  benefits  being  one  year. 
More  than  $4,000,000  has  been  paid  out  by 
this  association  since  its  organization,  and  it 
now  has  a  half -mill  ion-dollar  surplus  on 
hand. 

Similar  in  cost  and  benefits,  with  some 
slight  variations,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
tary Relief  Department.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  contributed  substantially  to  the  re- 
serve fund  of  its  Employees'  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  company  also  allows 
half  pay  to  employees  who  are  injured  during 
their  work,  and  furnishes  free  medical  at- 
tendance. 

HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  railroad  business,  with  its  enormous 
yearly  -number  of  casualties,  requires  ample 
provision  for  the  efficient  care  of  the  injured. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  large  general  hos- 
pitals, emergency  hospitals,  dispensaries,  hos-' 
pital  cars,  and  first-aid  relief  measures.  Hos- 
pital associations  are  connected  with  all  the 
large  railroads.  They  are  maintained  as  a 
rule  by  the  men,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
companies.  For  a  small  monthly  fee,  usually 
50  cents,  the  members  receive  medicine,  hos- 
pital service,  and  physician's  attendance.  As- 
sociations of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  Ches- 
apeake  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Atchison,  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon  Railroad 


&  Navigation  Company,  the  Sunset  Lines, 
and  other  roads. 

The  Wabash  Employees'  Hospital  Associa- 
tion owns  aiid  operates  three  large  hospitals 
of  approved  modern  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  also  maintains  sixteen  dispensaries 
in  charge  of  salaried  surgeons,  subject  to  call 
at  all  hours,  and  appoints  local  surgeons  for 
its  service  at  various  points  on  the  line.  The 
Wabash  Railroad  contributes  the  use  of 
its  telegraph  and  train  service  and  the  time 
of  its  officers  who  are  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Hospital  Association  the  company 
in  nearly  every  instance  paid  the  first  cost  of 
the  ten  well-appointed  hospitals  connected 
with  the  association. 

The  Erie,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  hos- 
pitals at  various  points,  has  two  fully  equip- 
ped hospital  cars.  The  more  complete  of 
these  is  located  at  Jersey  City.  This  car  is 
fitted  with  all  modern  hospital  appliances  and 
beds  and  is  kept  ready  for  service  night  and 
day.     It  stands  on  a  track  so  that  it  can  be 
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easily  got  at  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  an 
accident,  thus  affording  prompt  and  efficient 
aid. 

The  Southern  Pacific  also  makes  use  of  a 
car  in  its  medical  work.  This  car  is  not 
only  a  vehicle  of  transportation  but  a  com- 
plete and  compact  hospital  on  wheels.  The 
equipment  of  the  car  is  such  that  the  most 
delicate  operation  can  be  performed  in'  it 
at  the  very  scene  of  an  accident  with  as 
much  care  as  at  a  regularly  equipped  hos- 
pital. The  Southern  Pacific's  emergency  hos- 
pitals,   located    at    all    important    divisional 
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points,  are  notable  features  of  its  medical 
work.  These  buildings  cost  on  an  average 
$6000  and  are  modern  in  tveiy  detail,  con- 
taining a  doctor's  office,  waiting-room,  sup- 
ply-room, operating-room,  and  wardroom  for 
patients  who  arc  too  ill  to  be  moved  at  once 
to  their  homes  or  to  a  general  hospital.  The 
great  value  of  the  emergency  hospital  can 
only  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
vast  unpopulated  regions  through  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  runs  and  the  danger  of 
transporting  severely  injured  or  dangerously 
sick  persons  over  long  distances. 

This  company  also  contracts  with  hospitals 
in  the  principal  cities  on  its  lines  for  the 
treatment  of  its  employees,  besides  having 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  nearly  every  sta- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Adequate  hospital  and  medical  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  mentioned  arc  also 
maintained  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  the  Sunset  Lines,  Oregon  Rail- 
road   &    Navigation    Company,   and    other 

SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT  FEATURES. 

Assisting  the  employee  to  save  and  invest 
his  earnings  is  a  branch  of  welfare  work  not 
yet  generally  adopted  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. That  it  is  practical  and  beneficial  is 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Savings  and  Loan  Fund,  in  operation 
since  1883.  The  money  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees is  strictly  a  trust  fund  protected  by 


the  decbions  of  the  courts.  This  leads  to 
absolute  confidence  in  the  "  bank  "  on  the 
part  of  the  depositors.  However  troublous 
financial  conditions  in  general  may  be,  the 
depositors  have  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  savings.  The  company  guarantees  4 
per  cent,  interest,  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
usually  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  from  I  to 
lj4  per  cent,  a  year  from  earnings  on  real- 
estate  loans  to  employees.  The  aggregate  of 
deposits  on  June  30  of  last  year  was  $4.,cxx>,- 
cxx),  and  interest  and  dividend  payments 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to  this  date 
amounted  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  also  conducts  a  savings 
fund  for  its  employees,  guaranteeing  3j-i  per 
cent,  interest.  Over  a  thousand  agents  of 
the  company  along  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  are  designated  as 
depositories.  With  any  of  these  agents  an 
employee  may  deposit  sums  not  exceeding 
$100  a  month.  From  1888  to  1907  more 
than  $it,ooo,ooo  was  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees, and  about  $1,225,000  was  paid  out 
in  interest. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  no  savings  fund, 
but  it  has  an  arrangement  by  which  em- 
ployees may  purchase  shares  of  the  company's 
stock  on  the  installment  plan.  Five  dollars 
is  the  required  minimum  payment  per  year. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is  allowed 
on  the  installments  until  the  stock  Is  paid  for, 
after  which,  of  course,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to    the    regular    declared    dividends.      Em- 
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EMPLOYEES     ON     THE 


ployees  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  more 
than  one  share  of  stock  by  the  installment 
method  at  one  time. 

The  Great  Northern  also  assists  employees 
to  invest  in  its  stock.  A  certain  number  of 
shares  was  originally  issued  by  the  company, 
to  be  handled  by  a  specially  created  Em- 
ployees' Investment  Association.  Certificates 
in  multiples  of  $lo  on  which  the  company 
pays  6  per  cent,  arc  issued  against  these 
shares  for  the  benefit  of  such  employees  as 
may  wish  to  purchase  them.  About  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  these  certificates  arc  now 
outstanding  with  employees,  and  the  amount 
intly  increasing. 


The  B.  &  O.  has  been  a  pioneer  in  a  num- 
ber of  "  welfare  "  schemes,  and  its  loan  fea- 
ture, the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  become  home-owners,  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. During  all  that  time  it  has  not  sus- 
tained a  single  loss  to  speak  of.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  loan  fund  may  be  understood 
from  the  figures  of  its  operations.  Two  thou- 
sand houses  have  been  built  with  assistance 
from  the  fund ;  3000  homesteads  have  been 
purchased;  600  properties  have  been  im- 
proved, and  liens  on  other  properties  to  the 
number  of  1600  have  been  released.  Interest 
burdens  arc  lightened  by  a  system  of  conven- 
ient monthly  repayments  and  the  computa- 
tion of  interest  accordingly.  The  company 
also  guarantees  the  payment  of  contractors' 
and  supply-firms'  bills,  which  materially  re- 
duces the  cost  to  the  employee  of  all  con- 
struction work.  The  total  loan  transactions 
to  June  30,  1907,  involved  the  sum  of  $6,- 


750,000.  A  third  of  this  amount  was  out- 
standing in  loans  to  employees  on  the  date 
mentioned,  and  the  treasury  contained  cash 
to  the  amount  of  $1,750,000,  on  which  the 
company's  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  interest 
held  good. 

The  Pennsylvania  performed  an  interest- 
ing home-building  exploit  last  year.  To 
make  homes  for  the  men  employed  in  its 
Enola  freight  yards  this  company  actually 
built  a  whole  town  to  order.  Over  a  hun- 
dred houses,  designed  by  competent  archi- 
tects, are  now  complete  or  under  construc- 
tion. There  arc  wide,  paved  streets,  trees,  a 
school,  a  picturesque  inn,  electric  lights,  wa- 
ter-works, and  other  public  utilities.  Saloons, 
blacksmith's  shops,  and  noisy  factories  are 
barred.  The  most  expensive  residence  suburb 
is  not  more  carefully  restricted.  The  houses 
are  sold  by  the  company  on  the  "easy-pay- 
ment "  plan,  and  the  purchaser  pays  no  pro£t 
on  the  investment  or  interest  aside  from  his 
share  of  the  interest  charge  assumed  by  the 
company  in  financing  the  undertaking. 

Some  years  ago  the  Erie  Company,  learn- 
ing that  the  men  were  having  difficulty  in 
finding  houses  to  live  in  at  Hornell,  a  large 
division  point  on  its  line,  gave  substantial 
financial  encouragement  to  an  outside  con- 
cern to  put  up  a  number  of  dwellings  of  a 
suitable  design  for  the  men  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  The  idea  was  to  place  their 
employees  in  proper  sanitary  surroundings  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  men  and 
their  families.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  provides  its  track  foremen  and  the 
laborers  under  them  with  comfortable  houses 
rent  free. 

OTHER  INSTANCES  OF  "  WELFARE  WORK." 

Worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with 
matters  affecting  the  relations  of  company 
and  men  is  the  adoption  by  the  Erie  of  the 
"  Brown  system  "  of  discipline.  Under  this 
system  an  employee  guilty  of  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline is  not  promptly  taken  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, as  formerly,  but  is  allowed  to  remain,  his 
dereliction  being  recorded  against  him,  and 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  being  inflicted  only 
in  case  his  record  becomes  sufficiently  bad. 

Both  the  Erie  and  the  Atchison  roads  pub- 
lish employees'  magazines.  These  periodicals 
contain  illustrated  articles  of  general  interest, 
besides  railroad  news,  and  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent means  of  communication  between  the 
officials  and  the  men. 

Circulating  libraries  are  successfully  main- 
tained on  a  number  of  roads,  that  on  the  B. 
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&  O.  containing  many  thousands  of  volumes. 
The  general  passenger  department  of  the 
Sunset  Lines  operates  a  library  consisting 
of  books  and  periodicals  that  it  sends  from 
point  to  point  on  the  road,  the  reading 
matter  going  chieRy  to  the  section  men. 
This  company  has  for  several  years  made  it 
a  practice  to  send  to  the  children  at  the  dif- 
ferent sections  along  its  lines  a  supply  of 
Christmas  books.  The  brightly  colored  pages 
and  amusing  stories  of  these  publications  fur- 
nish entertainment  for  scores  of  little  ones 
who  might  not  otherwise  get  any  particular 
recognition  during  the  holiday  season. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  "  WELFARE  "   EFFORTS. 

The  foregoing  are  some  typical  examples 
of  "  welfare  work  "  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  space  permitted,  many  others  might  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  such  as  the  vacation  re- 
sorts of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  special 
cottages  maintained  by  that  company  in  Colo- 
rado for  consumptive  employees;  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutes  popular  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  their  lecture  courses,  brass 
bands,  horticultural  and  other  societies;  the 
athletic  clubs  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, and  other  activities  of  a  kindred  nature 
engaged  in  by  employees  and  encouraged  by 
the  companies. 

"  Welfare  work  "  is  not  yet  carried  on  by 
every  company.  Some  of  the  larger  roads 
have  gone  into  the  matter  extensively  and  do 


a  great  deal  in  various  lines,  while  others 
have  only  recently  begun  some  features  in  an 
experimental  way.  The  work,  however,  is 
developing.  Each  year  more  money  is  de- 
voted to  it,  other  companies  arc  taking  it 
up,  and  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see  most  of 
those  branches  of  welfare  work  that  hare 
proved  successful  where  tried,  taken  up  and 
permanently  carried  on  by  the  majority  of 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  country. 

That  the  efforts  and  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  in  these  various  ways  in  be- 
half of  their  employees  have  been  abundantly 
justified  from  both  the  business  and  humani- 
tarian standpoints,  the  high  officials  of  the 
roads  are  firmly  convinced.  "  Welfare 
work  "  has  brought  company  and  men  into 
closer  relationship.  It  has  made  employees 
feel  that  the  company  takes  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  their  welfare;  that  it  is  not  merely 
seeking  to  grind  out  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  with  exacting  work,  long  hours,  and 
small  pay,  giving  them  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  retirement  without  compensation 
through  disability  or  old  age.  It  has  tended 
to  stamp  out  that  spirit  of  discontent  that  has 
caused  so  many  costly  strikes  in  American 
railroad  history.  It  has  generally  raised  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  men,  increasing 
their  loyalty  and  efficiency,  and  making  them 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  company  means 
their  own  success,  and  that  these  both  de- 
pend on  each  man  doing  well  his  individual 
part. 


A  YEAR   OF   BUSINESS   RECOVERY. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 

^r  EARLY  a  year  has  passed  since  the  de-  tween   15  and  20  per  cent,  from  the  lowest 

structive  panic  of  1907.     The  second  point  of  depression.     It  is  approximately  80 

half  of  this  year,  or  the  period  beginning  irt  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  October,   1906, 

March,  has  witnessed  a  constructive  process  fully  as  large  as  tha.t  of  the  same  month  in 

in  motion  in  nearly  every  branch  of  trade.   In  1905,  and  greater  than  in  1904. 

this  respect   the   East  has  not  been  so  for-  If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  merchant  of 

tunate  as  the  West  and  the  proportion  of  im-  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  to  have 

provement  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  played  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  part  from  1905  up 

and  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  considerably  to  the  present  time  he  would  waken  now  in 

smaller  than  in  the  Northwest,  the  Middle  astonishment  over  the  industrial  activity  in 

West,  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.     The  East  many  of  the  leading  manufacturing  sections, 

has  been  to  lower  depths  of  depression  than  The  slump  in  business  is  mostly  relative  to 

the  West,  and  her  products  are  not  of  the  1907  conditions.    Eliminate  that  year  of  tre- 

sort  to  command  the  immediate,  cash-realiz-  mendous  boom,  of  froth,  of  greatest  output, 

ing  markets,  on  which  the  farmer  of  Minne-  and  of  smallest  profits  American  producers 

sota,  or  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  can  depend,  have  ever  known,  and   the  situation,  as  it 

The  panic  began  in  the  East.    The  effects  of  stands  to-day,  is  not  at  all  unsatisfactory, 

it  will  remain  there  longest.     It  is  unques-  ^„^   ,    ,^r.^,T«^«,.,    «^r„:*,«^.^^. 

,  ,      ^            .     ^     .       ,     .   X    J.       ^-           £  GENERAL    INDUSTRIAL    RESUMPTION. 

tionably  true  that  the  brief  duration  of  ex- 
treme trade  dullness  was  possible,  owing  to  It  is  not  from  Wall  Street  that  one  takes 
the  immense  reserve  wealth  of  the  agricul-  one*s  reading  of  the  barometer  of  current 
tural  sections  of  the  country  and  the  large  business.  The  value  of  American  securities 
accretions  of  riches  as  soon  as  this  year's  depreciated  something  like  $5,000,000,000  in 
bountiful  crops  passed  from  the  elevators  the  nine  months  preceding  the  panic  and  in 
into  the  primary  markets.  the  week  in  which  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 

The  tide  of  business  ebbed  away  rapidly  Company  and  a  dozen  other  banking  insti- 
from  the  end  of  October  last  year  until  Feb-  tutions  in  New  York  City  closed  their  doors, 
ruary  or  March  of  1908.  Certain  localities  Half  of  this  loss,  perhaps  as  much  even  as 
and  certain  industries  felt  the  turn  of  the  $3,000,000,000,  has  been  recovered.  Mer- 
current  long  before  others  had  shown  the  chants  whose  goods  have  been  going  slowly, 
smallest  sign  of  recovery  from  almost  com-  the  unemployed,  as  well  as  economists,  have 
plete  prostration.  As  late  as  May  t?here  were  watched  the  steady  rise  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
indications  of  great  sluggishness  in  business,  and  wondered  what  there  was  in  the  general 
Idle  freight  equipment  was  greatest  at  the  commercial  situation  to  warrant  it.  Cheap 
end  of  April.  Then  413,000  cars,  represent-  money  with  which  to  buy  securities  giving  a 
ing  a  train  10,300  miles  long,  were  out  of  liberal  yield  to  the  investor  and  supreme  faith 
commission.  It  is  perhaps  most  apt  fo  date  and  optimism  concerning  all  things  Ameri- 
the  universal  recovery  in  confidence  and  the  can  concentrated  in  a  group  of  powerful  cap- 
beginning  of  business  expansion  with  the  italists  have  been  largely  responsible,  but  they 
actual  inauguration  of  harvesting  operations  could  not  have  operated  in  the  way  they  have 
in  the  winter-wheat  States  and  the  evidence  had  not  confidence  displaced  nervousness  and 
then  produced  that  the  yield  would  be  much  foreboding,  mills  returned  to  something  like 
above  the  average  and  that  there  would  be  their  old  schedules,  money  come  out  of  hid- 
very  little  falling  off  in  the  purchasing  power  den  places,  the  number  of  idle  cars,  the  num- 
of  the  great  consuming  sections  of  the  trans-  ber  of  rusting  looms,  the  unemployed,  the 
Mississippi  region.  Certain  it  is  that  since  doers  of  the  day*s  work,  steadily  decreased. 
June  there  has  been  a  progressive  improve-  Nearly  200,000  of  those  cars  sidetracked  in 
ment  in  trade.  April  are  now  hauling  freight.     Six  months 

A  year  after  the  panic  business  in  the  East  ago  practically  all  the  railroad  shops  scattered 

is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  throughout  the  United  States  were  clo^d  or 

first  part  of  last  autumn.     It  has  risen  be-  running  on  short  time.    To-day  all  are  open; 
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many  are  operating  half  of  their  forces  full  the  panic  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
time  and  the  other  portion  on  fair  hours,  material  and  the  inability  to  secure  compe- 
Construction  work  involving  several  thou-  tent  labor,  and  remained  quiescent  after  the 
sand  miles  of  new  lines  that  passed  from  a  panic  on  account  of  tight  money  and  the  un- 
reality into  a  dream  of  better  times  has  again  willingness  of  capitalists  to  put  their  funds 
been  renewed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  into  enterprises  of  this  sort,  enlarged  in  July 
Furnaces  that  burned  out  in  February  have  5  to  10  per  cent,  over  1907,  as  the  building 
been  blown  in  in  the  Alleghany,  region  and  in  permits  show,  though  there  was  again  a  set- 
Alabama.  There  are  probably  20  per  cent,  back  in  August,  due  mainly  to  curtailment  in 
more  spindles  in  operation  in  the  mill  towns  New  York  City  operations, 
of  New  England,  where  there  was  a  vast       ^,,„.^,^  „^« .„„    ...^  „,  ^^ ,«., 

/             ,                                 I          jx              *-^  DEMAND    FOR     BRASS    AND    ELECTRICAL 

army  of  workers  on   an  eniorced   vacation. 

1-u        -^      ^-         •           ^              -.      u               *i  EQUIPMENT. 

Ihe  situation  is  not  one  to  be  greatly  en- 
thusiastic over.  There  is  a  long,  hard  pull  For  months  there  was  practically  no  cop- 
ahead  of  many  of  us.  It  is  a  time  for  econ-  per  metal  mined  in  Montana,  and  only  a 
omy  just  as  much  as  it  was  last  November  small  proportion  of  the  normal  yield  was  pro- 
or  in  February.  But  that  the  tide  has  turned  duced  on  the  Michigan  Peninsula  and  in 
permanently  and  that  each  month  will  see  Arizona.  The  great  electrical  and  brass 
some  gain  over  the  month  before  until  busi-  manufacturers  of  the  East  were  out  of  the 
ness  rests  again  on  a  normal  basis,  not  the  market  as  buyers,  as  they  had  supplies  of 
1907  basis,  is  unquestioned.  metal  much  in  excess  of  their  manufacturing 

needs.    Little  bv  little  these  stocks  have  been 

STEEL   AS   A  TRADE    BAROMETER.  ,      ,      ^          .^  /       ,           ^^  otviv^iw^  nav     u^t 

worked  oft  and  the  demand  on  producers  is 
One  of  the  most  accurate  indices  of  trade  increasing  wholly  independent  of  the  foreign 
is  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel  requirements,  which  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
Corporation.  Two  months  after  the  panic  mainstay  of  the  copper  industry  for  about 
this  great  industrial  organization  with  an  nine  months.  Since  June  makers  of  elec- 
army  of  a  quarter  million  employees  and  a  trical  machinery  and  appliances  have  in- 
pay  roll  of  $150,000,000  per  annum  was  creased  their  output  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
operating  at  40  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Power  plants  and  electrical  railways,  the  sort 
Early  in  September  it  was  running  its  plants  of  projects  which  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
at  60  per  cent,  of  maximum,  and  in  that  panic,  have  been  finding  more  favor  and  dis- 
month,   for   the  first  time  since  December,  bursing   more   money.      In    the   Naugatuck 

1906,  it  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  Valley  of  Connecticut,  where  the  great  brass 
of  unfilled  orders.  In  one  department,  that  industry  is  located,  there  has  been  a  20  per 
of  wire,  it  had  record  orders  on  its  books  at  cent,  expansion  in  business  in  the  last  three 
a  season  of  the  year  when  demand  for  this  months.  One  large  concern  there  has  a  pay 
particular  product  is  at  about  the  lowest,  roll  of  $20,000  a  week  in  excess  of  July  and 
This,  of  course,  reflects  the  enormous  and  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
unrestrained  purchasing  power  of  the  farm-  of  1907.  The  General  Electric  and  the 
ing  sections  of  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  pri-  Westinghouse  Electric  companies,  from  a  40 
marily  because  the  trans- Mississippi  country  per  cent,  basis  of  production,  have  advanced 
has  been  making  money  and  spending  it  lib-  to  a  55  per  cent,  basis.  The  Standard  Oil 
erally  for  improvements  and  to  enlarge  its  Company  felt  the  panic  very  little,  probably 
facilities  that  business  with  the  Steel  Cor-  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  but  it  has  re- 
poration  has  been  so  good.  In  January  pig  covered  this  and  is  now  above  normal.  Many 
iron  production  was  1,045,520  tons.  In  Au-  large  industrial  corporations,  so  their  officers 
gust  it  was  1,348,000  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly  say,  are  doing  a  business  represented  by  65 
30  per  cent.     Between  January  and  August,  to  75  per  cent,  of  1907  consumption  of  raw 

1907,  production  increased  only  from  2,205,-  product  and  of  output  of  finished  material. 
000  tons  to  2,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  same  Inasmuch  as  prices  have  changed  but  slightly, 

-period  of  1906  it  fell  from  2,068,000  to  I,-  while   costs  of  manufacturing  have   fallen, 

926,000  tons.     An   important  development  the  actual  results  are  not  to  be  scorned  at  by 

is  that  now  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  managers  or  shareholders. 

exceeding  the  current  production  of  the  raw  .. 

iron  and  the  finished  siecl,  ^««  "*»^™^°  situation. 

Building  operations,  which  were  nearly  all  A  sequel  to  the  panic  was  the  suspension, 

suspended  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  before  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  New  York, 
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of  a  score  of  banks  and  trust  companies  with  divisions  of  states. 

deposits  of  more  than  $200,000,000  and  dc-  EnJ-  Middle                     South- 

positors  numbering  from  75,000  to  100,000.  pebru.r,...  ^^fl'I'-'SSi-  ^l^i^l^X'+tf-Vi:^ 

Included    in    this    number   were    large    and    March —31.6—19.7  —  8.6—28.9+0.9  —  9.6 

small  merchants,   little  tradesmen,  corpora-  May  I'.*  .*;;;;  Zoyi  -20.'?  -  c.i  -2I.5  +0.5  -lois 

tions,  and  persons  living  on  their  incomes.    Ju?* — ^V^  -13^2  —14.7  — Seis  — j.a  —19' 

T       XT  VI      i— -.,        1  11    U    *.    ^U  C     •'"^y —12.6  —12.5  —  8.9  —17.9  —8.7  — lo.r, 

In   New  York  City  alone  all  but  three  or    Augimt —10.9  —  9.2  —  9.4  —13.6  —5.4  —11.3 

the  fifteen   failed   institutions  have  resumed  ^^P^^^^^--  -n.4 -13.2 -11.2 -17.9 -2.5  -  9.3 

operations  and  released  a  large  share  of  de-  This  tabic  indicates  what  has  been  proven 

posits.     Two  of  those  to  be  liquidated  have  in  other  ways,  that  improvement  is  slow  and 

declared  dividends  of  100  and  90  per  cent,  interrupted  by  temporary  setbacks  due  to  sca- 

This  return  to  depositors  of  their  money  has  sons,  weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  pre- 

been  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  vailing    economical    spirit    of    the    country, 

sound    foundation   of   the   country   and    the  which    delays    purchases   until    supplies    are 

needless  severity  of  the  crisis  of  last  October,  nearly  exhausted  in  trade,  as  a  whole.     The 

Never  in  a  panic  period  have  there  been  so  drop  from  a  40  per  cent,  decrease  in  Middle 

few  bank  failures,  while  in  the  history  of  no  State  clearings  in  April  to  one  of  10  per  cent, 

country     have    creditors    been     so     readily  in  August  is  an  important  development,  even 

granted  -a  large  part  of  their  claims.     With  though  a  month  later  bank  exchanges  ran  off 

such  promptness  of  payment  a  great  many  again.     New  England  has  been  the  seat  of 

persons  will  question  the  need  of  a  guaran-  the  greatest   industrial    depression.      Conse- 

teed  bank-deposit  law.  quently  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  her 

If  we  eliminate  those  cities  where  the  in-  loss  from  about  29  per  cent,  in  April  to  '9 

fluence  of  speculative  markets  on  bank  clear-  per  cent,  in  August  ought  to  mean  the  re- 

ings  is  pronounced,  we  find  that,  since  Jan-  vival   of   business   on    a   considerable   scale, 

uary,  there  has  been  a  very  good  percentage  The  changes  have  been  less  pronounced  in 

of  increase  in  bank  exchanges   representing  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  effects 

purely  mercantile  transactions.     There  are  of  the  panic  have  been  less  conspicuous  and 

sections   where   the   clearings   in   September  currents  of  trade  more  uniform, 
even  ran  ahead  of  September  of  IQ07  with 

,             V/      •                TPU-  THE  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

Its  enormous  volume  of  business.  1  nis  un- 
doubtedly represents  local  conditions  and  cir-  Quite  parallel  conditions  are  uncovered  in 
cumstances  peculiar  to  certain  branches  of  any  analysis  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  gross 
industry  which  had  begun  to  experience  a  earnings  of  the  railroads  which  have  reduced 
reaction  months  before  the  panic  entirely  by  about  50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  idle  cars 
flattened  them  out.  The  East,  however,  can-  reported  in  April.  At  the  low  point  of  the 
not  duplicate  the  record  of  cities  like  Kan-  depression  the  225,000  miles  of  operated  rail- 
sas  City  with  clearings  5  to  8  per  cent  above  roads  were  earning  almost  24  per  cent,  less 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  than  in  a  similar  period  of  1907.  By  the 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  some  of  die  small-  middle  of  August  this  percentage  had  been 
cr  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  which  are  reduced  to  about  12  per  cent.,  and  stood  at  a 
making  weekly  exchanges  from  a  few  hun-  trifle  under  this  ratio  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
dred  thousand  to  several  million  dollars  more  tember,  while  there  were  a  number  of  sys- 
than  twelve  months  ago.  New  York  City  ex-  tems  which  were  able  to  show,  week  by  week, 
changes  in  the  first  week  of  September  were  actually  more  revenues  than  the  year  before. 
39  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  but  the  The  fact  that  they  arc  almost  all  saving  liber- 
transactions  in  stocks  were  about  40  per  cent,  ally  in  net  revenues  means  more  to  stock- 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  while  $27,235,-  holders  than  to  the  country  at  large,  as  this 
000  par  value  of  bonds  were  dealt  in  in  con-  economy  is  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
trast  with  $3,756,000  the  year  before.  Bos-  laborers  and  of  many  million  dollars'  worth 
ton  clearings  increased  16.9  per  cent.,  those  of  supplies. 

of  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  Chicago  The  business  horizon  is  not  all  rose-col- 

5.8  per  cent.  orcd.     The  monthly  records  of  bankrupts. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  change  the  reduced  dividends,  and  the  occasional  rc- 

that  has  come  over  the  business  situation,  as  ceiverships  suggest  that  the  air  has  not  yet 

interpreted    by  bank   clearings,    from    Feb-  cleared,  nor  all  of  the  wreckage  from  the 

ruary  to  September:  in  percentages  of  de-  panic  come  ashore.    But,  where  you  find  the 

€:rea$e  and  increase  from  a  year  ago :  strongest  feeling  of  discontent,  you  will  be 
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most  certain  to  meet  with  unfavoiiable  com-  most  every  business  man  during  the  trying 

parisons  between  the  years  1908  and  1907  days  of  October,  November,  and  December, 

and  disappointment  that  the  volume  of  trade  1907,  predicted  for  September,   1908;  also 

in  the  most  inflated  period  of  the  country's  compare  the  recovery  in  the  United  States 

history   is   not   now   obtaining.     Americans  with  the  almost  imperceptible  improvement 

would  do  well  to  stand  off  at  a  distance,  to  in  England  and  Germany,  where  the  won- 

take  the  European  point  of  view,  and  put  dcrful   vitality   and    recuperative   power   of 

the  present  with  its  very  comfortable  record  American  industry  is  to-day  regarded  with 

of  production  alongside  the  record  that  al-  amazement  and  envy. 


THE  WEST'S  RETURN  TO  CONFIDENCE. 

BV  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 

\JI/'HEN,  a  year  ago,  the  shock  to  business  when  the  corn  was  not  yet  gathered.  For 
conditions  spread  in  a  day  from  East-  six  weeks  there  was  no  currency  to  be  had  in 
crn  commercial  centers  to  the  remotest  in-  payment  for  grain,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
terior  hamlet,  it  was  to  the  West  for  a  time  farmer  to  keep  his  farm  products  until  he 
an  inexplicable  happening.  So  confident  had  could  be  assured  of  something  better  than 
be^n  the  trust  in  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  cashiers'  checks  in  return  was  pronounced, 
prosperity  and  so  firmly  established  seemed  As  he  looked  into  the  well-filled  storehouses 
the  basis  therefor  that  boasts  were  frequent  he  decided  that  he  could  afiEord  to  wait,  be- 
that  the  West  was  independent  of  its  Eastern  cause  he  had  the  things  that  the  world  must 
business  connections  and  that  nothing  on  the  obtain.  It  could  struggle  along  without  auto- 
Atlantic  coast  could  afiEect  the  progress  of  the  mobiles  and  could  e)cist  with  fewer  automatic 
grain-raising  States.  This  idea  had  been  in-  pianos,  but  it  must  have  bread  and  meat.  His 
culcatcd  by  newspapers,  by  orators,  and  by  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle  were  certain  to  find  a 
street-corner  forums.  When  the  country  market  as  soon  as  means  could  be  found  to 
banker  was  unable  to  pay  his  excited  deposi-  pay  him  in  money  acceptable  to  him.  This 
tor  in  full  on  demand,  he  combated  a  deep-  was  soon  forthcoming  as  the  readjustment  of 
seated  conviction  that  was  difficult  to  change.  afiEairs  progressed,  and  then  the  agricultural 
As  realization  and  understanding  came,  communities  of  the  West  discovered  another 
there  was  a  revulsion  that  caused  angry  words  thing  in  their  favor, — high  prices  maintained 
concerning  the  East  and  aroused  bitter  ex-  for  all  farm  products, 
pressions  regarding  business  methods  that  had  ^„*,^^  „,,««, ,^«  .«.«.,            ^ 

u  u.    u      ^         k^-V'T     «,««„  WT^*.  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AS  A  BALANCE-WHEEL. 

brought  about  such  a  crisis.  1  o  many  West- 
erners the  hurt  to  pride  was  greater  than  the  This  was  in  fact  the  one  condition  next  to 
injury  to  purse, — for  the  latter  was  not  nee-  the  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  on  which  were 
essarily  extensive.  The  West  is  impatient ;  it  hung  the  hopes  of  the  prairie  States.  The 
acts  impulsively.  The  nervous  tension  during  crop  of  1 907,  withheld  unusually  late  from 
the  six  weeks  following  October  28,  1907,  re-  the  market,  was  in  demand  at  figures  that  in- 
called  to  old-time  bankers  the  days  of  1893-  sured  good  income.  This  resulted  from  the 
96,  with  much  greater  concentration  of  the  shortage  of  supplies  on  hand,  the  visible 
alarm.  Many  of  their  customers  were  unrea-  amount  of  grain  in  the  early  spring  being  less 
sonably  oppressive,  and  it  was  not  until  well  than  in  many  years.  It  was  in  America 
into  the  winter  that  limit  on  currency  pay-  (United  States  and  Canada)  only  two-thirds 
ments  was  finally  abandoned.  The  experi-  of  that  one  year  previous  and  in  the  world 
ences  of  the  depression  of  fifteen  years  prev-  less  than  in  any  year  since  1903.  The  prices 
ious,  when  the  Western  banks  suffered  so  for  grain  drew  out  the  supplies,  and  the  farm- 
acutely,  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  de-  ing  communities  received  a  steady  income  at 
positors  to  permit  them  to  take  long  chances,  prices  which  a  half-dozen  years  before  would 
Chiefly  they  sought  bases  for  confidence,  have  seemed  remarkable,  but  have  now  been 
and  these  they  found  in  the  granaries,  cribs,  so  settled  all  season  as  to  stand  as  a  measure 
and  corrals.  The  panic  came  when  only  a  for  the  future  from  which  there  is  a  hesitancy 
part  of  the  wheat  had  been  marketed  and  to  descend. 
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of  a  score  of  banks  and  trust  companies  with  divisions  of  states. 

deposits  of  more  than  $200,0(X),ocx>  and  de-  EnJ-  Middle  South- 

positors  numbering  from  75,000  to   lOO.OOO.  ^^^^^^^^        Wddl*.  Jgd.  We.t.  Pacific.  We«._ern.^ 

Included    \n    this    number   were    large    and  March —31.6—19.7  —  8.6—28.9+0.9  —  0.6 

small  merchants,   little  tradesmen,  corpora-  May!';;;.*.*;  II27.8  -20.1  -  g.8  — il.'s  +o.*5  — lo.'s 

tions,  and  persons  living  on   their  incomes.  -J^p* ~^^^  ~^2*r  "~^?'^  "■^^•?  """^iJ  ~}? 

T       XT  A/      I      r^'^       1  11    u         ^u  ^     July -12.6  —12.5  —  8.9  —17.9  —8.7  —10.6 

In   New  York  City  alone  all  but  three  of    August — lo.o  —  9.2  —  9.4  —13.6  —5.4  —11.3 

the  fifteen   failed   institutions  have  resumed    September..  -11.4-13.2-11.2-17.9-2.5-9.3 

operations  and  released  a  large  share  of  de-        This  table  indicates  what  has  been  proven 

posits.     Two  of  those  to  be  liquidated  have  in  other  ways,  that  improvement  is  slow  and 

declared  dividends  of  100  and  90  per  cent,  interrupted  by  temporary  setbacks  due  to  sca- 

This  return  to  depositors  of  their  money  has  sons,  weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  pre- 

been  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the  vailing    economical    spirit    of    the    country, 

sound    foundation  of   the   country  and    the  which    delays    purchases   until    supplies    are 

needless  severity  of  the  crisis  of  last  October,  nearly  exhausted  in  trade,  as  a  whole.     The 

Never  in  a  panic  period  have  there  been  so  drop  from  a  40  per  cent,  decrease  in  Middle 

few  bank  failures,  while  in  the  history  of  no  State  clearings  in  April  to  one  of  10  per  cent. 

country     have    creditors    been     so     readily  in  August  is  an  important  development,  even 

granted  -a  large  part  of  their  claims.     With  though  a  month  later  bank  exchanges  ran  off 

such  promptness  of  payment  a  great  many  again.     New  England  has  been  the  seat  of 

persons  will  question  the  need  of  a  guaran-  the  greatest   industrial    depression.      Conse- 

teed  bank-deposit  law.  quently  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  her 

If  we  eliminate  those  cities  where  the  in-  loss  from  about  29  per  cent,  in  April  to  '9 

fluence  of  speculative  markets  on  bank  clear-  per  cent,  in  August  ought  to  mean  the  re- 

ings  is  pronounced,  we  find  that,  since  Jan-  vival   of   business   on    a   considerable  scale. 

uary,  there  has  been  a  very  good  percentage  The  changes  have  been  less  pronounced  in 

of  increase  in  bank  exchanges   representing  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  effects 

purely  mercantile  transactions.     There  are  of  the  panic  have  been  less  conspicuous  and 

sections  where   the  clearings   in   September  currents  of  trade  more  uniform. 

even  ran  ahead  of  September  of  1907  with        ^„^  ,vt^«„.o^  t^t  «.t, «..*^  T..»^,,^r^o 

I  r   1       .  T^/.  THE  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

Its  enormous  volume  or  business.  In  is  un- 
doubtedly represents  local  conditions  and  cir-  Quite  parallel  conditions  are  uncovered  in 
cumstances  peculiar  to  certain  branches  of  any  analysis  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  gross 
industry  which  had  begun  to  experience  a  earnings  of  the  railroads  which  have  reduced 
reaction  months  before  the  panic  entirely  by  about  50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  idle  cars 
flattened  them  out.  The  East,  however,  can-  reported  in  April.  At  the  low  point  of  the 
not  duplicate  the  record  of  cities  like  Kan-  depression  the  225,000  miles  of  operated  rail- 
sas  City  with  clearings  5  to  8  per  cent,  above  roads  were  earning  almost  24  per  cent,  less 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  than  in  a  similar  period  of  1907.  By  the 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  some  of  die  small-  middle  of  August  this  percentage  had  been 
er  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  which  arc  reduced  to  about  12  percent.,  and  stood  at  a 
making  weekly  exchanges  from  a  few  hun-  trifle  under  this  ratio  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
dred  thousand  to  several  million  dollars  more  tember,  while  there  were  a  number  of  sys- 
than  twelve  months  ago.  New  York  City  ex-  tems  which  were  able  to  show,  week  by  week, 
changes  in  the  first  week  of  September  were  actually  more  revenues  than  the  year  before. 
39  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  but  the  The  fact  that  they  arc  almost  all  saving  liber- 
transactions  in  stocks  were  about  40  per  cent,  ally  in  net  revenues  means  more  to  stock- 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  while  $27,235,-  holders  than  to  the  country  at  large,  as  this 
000  par  value  of  bonds  were  dealt  in  in  con-  economy  is  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
trast  with  $3,756,000  the  year  before  Bos-  laborers  and  of  many  million  dollars'  worth 
ton  clearings  increased  16.9  per  cent.,  those   of  supplies. 

of  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  Chicago       The  business  horizon  is  not  all  rose-col- 
5.8  per  cent.  orcd.     The  monthly  records  of  bankrupts, 

The  following  table  will  show  the  change  the  reduced  dividends,  and  the  occasional  re- 
that  has  come  over  the  business  situation,  as  ceiverships  suggest  that  the  air  has  not  yet 
interpreted  by  bank  clearings,  from  Feb-  cleared,  nor  all  of  the  wreckage  from  the 
ruary  to  September:  in  percentages  of  de-  panic  come  ashore.  But,  where  jrou  find  the 
crease  and  increase  from  a  year  ago :  strongest  feeling  of  discontent,  you  will  be 
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most  certain  to  meet  with  unfavoiiable  com-  most  every  business  man  during  the  trying 

parisons  between  the  years  1908  and  1907  days  of  October,  November,  and  December, 

and  disappointment  that  the  volume  of  trade  1907,  predicted  for  September,    1908;  also 

in  the  most  inflated  period  of  the  country's  compare  the  recovery  in  the  United  States 

history   is   not   now  obtaining.     Americans  with  the  almost  imperceptible  improvement 

would  do  well  to  stand  ofiE  at  a  distance,  to  in  England  and  Germany,  where  the  won- 

take  the  European  point  of  view,  and  put  dcrful   vitality   and   recuperative   power   of 

the  present  with  its  very  comfortable  record  American  industry  is  to-day  regarded  with 

of  production  alongside  the  record  that  al-  amazement  and  envy. 


THE  WEST'S  RETURN  TO  CONFIDENCE. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 

\JI^HEN,  a  year  ago,  the  shock  to  business  when  the  corn  was  not  yet  gathered.  For 
conditions  spread  in  a  day  from  East-  six  weeks  there  was  no  currency  to  be  had  in 
em  commercial  centers  to  the  remotest  in-  payment  for  grain,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
terior  hamlet,  it  was  to  the  West  for  a  time  farmer  to  keep  his  farm  products  until  he 
an  inexplicable  happening.  So  confident  had  could  be  assured  of  something  better  than 
betfn  the  trust  in  the  ever- increasing  tide  of  cashiers'  checks  in  return  was  pronounced, 
prosperity  and  so  firmly  established  seemed  As  he  looked  into  the  well-filled  storehouses 
the  basis  therefor  that  boasts  were  frequent  he  decided  that  he  could  afiEord  to  wait,  be- 
that  the  West  was  independent  of  its  Eastern  cause  he  had  the  things  that  the  world  must 
business  connections  and  that  nothing  on  the  obtain.  It  could  struggle  along  without  auto- 
Atlantic  coast  could  afiFect  the  progress  of  the  mobiles  and  could  e)cist  with  fewer  automatic 
grain-raising  States.  This  idea  had  been  in-  pianos,  but  it  must  have  bread  and  meat.  His 
culcatcd  by  newspapers,  by  orators,  and  by  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle  were  certain  to  find  a 
street-corner  forums.  When  the  country  market  as  soon  as  means  could  be  found  to 
banker  was  unable  to  pay  his  excited  deposi-  pay  him  in  money  acceptable  to  him.  This 
tor  in  full  on  demand,  he  combated  a  deep-  was  soon  forthcoming  as  the  readjustment  of 
seated  conviction  that  was  difiicult  to  change.  afiEairs  progressed,  and  then  the  agricultural 
As  realization  and  understanding  came,  communities  of  the  West  discovered  another 
there  was  a  revulsion  that  caused  angry  words  thing  in  their  favor, — high  prices  maintained 
concerning  the  East  and  aroused  bitter  ex-  for  all  farm  products, 
pressions  regarding  business  methods  that  had        ^«*,^^  o,T«r>»„.r,  .«  .  «*,  .^ 

u          u^    u      4.         U           •  •-      'r     «.«-,„  \\7^^4.  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AS  A  BALANCE-WHEEL. 

brought  about  such  a  crisis.  1  o  many  West- 
erners the  hurt  to  pride  was  greater  than  the  This  was  in  fact  the  one  condition  next  to 
injury  to  purse, — for  the  latter  was  not  nee-  the  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  on  which  were 
cssarily  extensive.  The  West  is  impatient ;  it  hung  the  hopes  of  the  prairie  States.  The 
acts  impulsively.  The  nervous  tension  during  crop  of  1907,  withheld  unusually  late  from 
the  six  weeks  following  October  28,  1907,  re-  the  market,  was  in  demand  at  figures  that  in- 
called  to  old-time  bankers  the  days  of  1893-  sured  good  income.  This  resulted  from  the 
96,  with  much  greater  concentration  of  the  shortage  of  supplies  on  hand,  the  visible 
alarm.  Many  of  their  customers  were  unrea-  amount  of  grain  in  the  early  spring  being  less 
sonably  oppressive,  and  it  was  not  until  well  than  in  many  years.  It  was  in  America 
into  the  winter  that  limit  on  currency  pay-  (United  States  and  Canada)  only  two-thirds 
ments  was  finally  abandoned.  The  experi-  of  that  one  year  previous  and  in  the  world 
ences  of  the  depression  of  fifteen  years  prev-  less  than  in  any  year  since  1903.  The  prices 
ious,  when  the  Western  banks  suffered  so  for  grain  drew  out  the  supplies,  and  the  farm- 
acutely,  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  de-  ing  communities  received  a  steady  income  at 
positors  to  permit  them  to  take  long  chances,  prices  which  a  half-dozen  years  before  would 
Chiefly  they  sought  bases  for  confidence,  have  seemed  remarkable,  but  have  now  been 
and  these  they  found  in  the  granaries,  cribs,  so  settled  all  season  as  to  stand  as  a  measure 
and  corrals.  The  panic  came  when  only  a  for  the  future  from  which  there  is  a  hesitancy 
part  of  the  wheat  had  been  marketed  and  to  descend. 
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lines  of  investment.     On  the  contrary,  there 

HOW    IT  AFFECTED  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  ^^    ^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^        ^jj^j    ^^    ^^    ^,^. 

The  farmer  out  in  the  West  was  thus  well  ments  that  had  already  lifted  the  market  for 
equipped  for  his  personal  financial  salvation,  realty  was  the  desire  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
He  had  regained  faith  in  his  bank  because  it  Westerners  themselves  to  make  fixed  invcst- 
was  again  paying  full  sums*  in  currency ;  he  ments  that  neither  the  stock  exchange  nor  the 
was  taking  his  wheat  to  market  and  getting  clearing-house  could  affect, — and  fertile 
a  high  price  for  it,  which  receipts  he  added  to  farm-land  met  their  ideal.  So,  instead  of 
the  bank  account;  he  was  watching  another  prices  of  real  estate  falling,  they  went  on  ad- 
crop  come  to  maturity,  and  with  a  depleted  vancing  through  this  new  impetus.  Money 
store  on  hand  in  the  nation  he  was  certain  to  that  was  withdrawn  from  banks  bought  land, 
reap  another  rich  return.  Hence,  he  came  to  much  of  it  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  banks 
the  beginning  of  harvest  without  really  hav-  through  the  deposits  of  the  seller, 
ing  felt  the  flurry,  save  for  a  slight  inconven-  Why  should  there  be  a  lessened  value  for 
ience  during  its  height.  He  had  as  much  land  when  the  grain  income  per  acre  in  bush- 
money  and  as  much  grain,  with  only  some  els  and  the  price  were  alike  high?  The 
weakening  of  his  faith  to  mark  his  experi-  farmer  w^as  satisfied  with  the  results  and  he 
ence.  held   his  acres   accordingly.      Western  land 

Yet  he  had  acquired  caution,  and  he  bought  values  are  based  on  material  things,  not  on 

with  less  eagerness  than  in  the  days  when  he  sentiment.    The  so-called  "  land  craze  "  has 

thought  it  was  all  his  way.    He  spent  less  for  been  nothing  more  than  the  legitimate  result 

luxuries  and  invested  in  necessities  carefully,  of  years  of  good  crops.     Thirty  bushels  of 

He  saw  some  articles  decrease  in  price  and  wheat  at  80  cents  means  a  net  profit  of  $15 

expected  a  general   horizontal  reduction  all  an  acre.    Why  should  not  such  land  be  worth 

along  the  line.     Hence,  his  conservatism  and  $100  an  acre?    That  was  the  argument  used 

the  consequent  inauguration  by  the  merchants  by  the  newcomers,  who  had  sold  similar  land 

of  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  that  has  prevailed  for  $150  an  acre  in  Illinois  and  Ohio;  they 

since.     Not  only  did   the  average   country  considered  the  Western  farms  cheap. 

merchant  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,— for  wherb  the  money  went 
the  buying  of  1907  was  liberal, — but  he  had 

been  having  a  critical  time  taking  care  of  his  These  things  account  for  much  of  the  farm- 
paper  while  troubles  were  acute.  He  deter-  er's  cheerful  outlook  and  for  the  high  meas- 
mined  to  be  less  expansive,  to  take  fewer  ure  of  courage  that  has  marked  his  year  of 
chances.  Hence,  he,  like  the  farmer-custom-  experience.  He  solved  the  problem  of  re- 
er,  bought  cautiously  and  in  small  amounts,  covery  more  quickly  than  did  any  other  class, 
the  customers'  course  being  reflected  in  the  because  he  had  before  him  in  concrete  form 
jobbing  centers  where  have  been  complaints  the  things  that  make  for  prosperity  and  are 
of  the  slow  movement  of  goods  and  the  hesi-  recognized  as  certain  to  hold  their  possessors 
tating  course  of  the  country  merchants.  above  danger. 

Thus  have  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  However,  the  deposits  in  the  interior  banks 

modified  their  methods.    The  effect  has  been  decreased  for  a  time  and  the  return  of  the 

apparent  in  the  volume  of  business,  which  funds  was  slow.     It  dragged  along  through 

thus  far  through  the  year  has  been  moderate,  the  spring,  and  only  touched  approximately 

generally  below  the  mark  of  previous  seasons,  the  old  level  with  September  i,   1908.     It 

«,T,„  «,,,«  "  ,  .  ^T,v  ^«  .^T.  "  «.„,^  ,T«  must  be  remembered  that  one  year's  profits  had 

WHY  THE       LAND  CRAZE       KEPT  UP.  ,              jj   j    ^     ^i_     ixr    ^»                            i_ 

been  added  to  the  West  s  assets,  so  there  is 

Another  important  element  influenced  the  yet  on  deposit  less  money  than  one  year  ago, 

West's  situation :  the  land  movement.     For  proportionately  to  the  customers'  real  wealth, 

eight  years  real-estate  values  in  the  Western  What  has  become  of  the  difference, — the 

States  have  been  advancing.     Regularly  re-  deposits  that  with  a  continuance  of  the  former 

curring  good  crops  and  unceasing  immigra-  program  would  have  lifted  the  total  to  rec- 

tion  from  States  farther  east  have  enhanced  ord-breaking     proportions?      Probably     the 

the  worth  of  farms,  and  incidentally  of  city  search   for  fixed  investments  of   the  higher 

property,  until  handsome  figures  represented  class  is   responsible  for  the  larger  portion, 

the  selling  prices, — generally  from  30  to  100  High-class  bonds  have  been  bought  and  the 

per  cent,  higher  than  five  years  before.     It  proceeds  have  gone  into  construction  work  in 

was  predicted  that  these  values  would  fall  other  sections.     The   restless  movement  of 

aiong  with  decreases  in  prices  of  some  other  fanners  from  one  locality  to  another  accounts 
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for  another  part.  The  Southwest  and  the  ir-  vious  season,  and  the  farmer  has  little  reason 
rigated  sections  of  the  mountain  States  have  to  fear  material  lessening  oi  values.  The 
proved  attractive  to  thousands,  and  as  they  corn  is  promising  well  in  the  interior  States, 
have  sold  out  to  buyers  from  farther  east  they  and  lessened  yield  in  some  of  the  older-settled 
have  taken  their  proceeds  and  reinvested  in  ones  may  make  this  likewise  a  remarkably 
newer  sections.  Doubtless  much  has  been  profitable  year  for  producers  of  that  cereal, 
hoarded,  and  as  the  new  crop  has  come  on  Contracts  are  being  made  at  this  writing  at 
there  has  been  a  hope  for  higher  prices,  with  prices  giving  abundant  return  for  the  farm- 
the  resultant  holding  of  grain  in  the  bin  as  er's  toil.  Minor  crops  have  been  generous  in 
an  absolutely  safe  investment.  But  all  this  the  prairie  States,  with  good  prices.  Alto- 
will  readjust  itself,  as  the  larger  operations  gether,  it  has  been  a  goodly  year  and  one  that 
in  which  the  farming  communities  are  inter-  has  given  the  farmer  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ested  expand, — and  there  is  a  changing  order  ence.  His  stable  position  is  certain  to  have 
that  calls  for  the  use  of  larger  capital.  effect  on  every  sort  of  industry  and  every 

BANKERS  AND  THEIR  INVESTMENTS.  ^"  Crprise. 

To  the  bankers  the  present  autumn  has  ^'^'^'^  ^"^''O^;^  ^"^  ^'^^^  autumn. 

brought  a  feeling  of  confidence.     Their  de-  Naturally,  the  immediate  concern  of  the 

posit  accounts  are  satisfactory  and  their  loans  business  man  is  the  trade  outlook  for  late  fall 

are  doubtless  on  a  safer  basis  than  at  any  time  and  early  winter.     Hand-to-mouth  buying  is 

in  the  past  decade.     Caution  and  conserva-  exasperating  to  wholesalers,  and  they  wonder 

tism  have  been  their  motto  for  twelve  months,  why  with  all  this  substantial  condition  back 

and  they  have  endeavored  to  clean  up  every  of  them  the  country  merchants  remain  cau- 

doubtful  account, — or  charge  it  off  the  books,  tious.     They  forget   that  the  country  mer- 

Their  profits  are  probably  not  so  large  on  chant's  customers  have  been   likewise  slow 

paper,  but  their  real  condition  is  better.   The  buyers,  waiting  for  a  certainty  of  return  to 

Western  banker  has  gained  much  in  breadth  former  conditions.     Until  there  is  a  change 

of  vision  from  the  sharp  corrective  of  last  here  there  can  be  none  at  the  central  markets, 

fall's  experience.    He  is  not  the  liberal  buyer  That  this  change  is  coming  is  the  testimony 

of  securities  that  he  was  a  year  ago ;  he  scans  of  those  familiar  with  the  situation.    The  in- 

the  offerings  of  commercial  paper  more  dose-  terior  communities  are  so  firmly  convinced 

ly,  and  pins  his  faith  to  the  notes  of  old-  of  their  impregnable  position  that  they  are 

established  houses,  preferably  those  of  mer-  becoming  more  liberal  spenders, — and  pur- 

chandising  or  of  the  handling  of  foodstuffs, —  chases  are  on  a  cash  basis,  not  on  long  credit, 

again  a  recurrence  to  things  that  the  world  Indications  are  that  late  autumn  buying  will 

must  have.     It  is  probable  that  his  attitude  be  generous  and  the  movement  of  merchan- 

toward    the    East    as   a   reserve   center  has  dise  in  the  country  towns,  and  in  the  interior 

changed  little,  for  he  recognizes  the  business  cities,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  many 

expediency  of  such  connections,  but  he  pro-  years.     This  should  persuade  the  merchants 

tects  himself  by  scattering  his  accounts  and  to  purchase  farther  in  the  future  and  give  a 

carries  a  larger  supply  of  currency  than  for-  stronger  tone  to  trade, 

merly.  The  West's  recovery  has  been  real.    It  has 

WHAT  THE  HARVEST  HAS  DONE  ^^^  ^^^  '^  ^^*^  ^^^  products  of  soil  and  rain 

and  sunshine,  a  combination  that  when  com- 

The  harvest  of  the  great  wheat-raising  bined  with  the  modern  intelligence  of  farm- 
States  has  been  well  up  to  the  average,  and,  ing  methods  is  irresistible.  While  these  con- 
with  the  high  prices,  is  to  return  more  money  tinue,  the  interior,  fortified  as  it  is  with 
to  the  farmer  than  in  many  years.  While  greater  assets  than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
the  country's  total  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  cannot  suffer.  It  may  halt  in  panic  times, 
40,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year,  it  is  but  it  is  certain  to  regain  quickly  its  old  posi- 
yet  60,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  the  pre-  tion  and  to  advance  to  greater  wealth. 
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THE  LABOR  UNION  VOTE  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 

CAMPAIGN. 

**npHE  political  movement  of  the  Ameri-       Party  politics,  whether  they  be   Democratic, 

^       can    Federation    of   Labor   presents  Republican    Socialistic,    Populistic,   Prohibition, 
,                      r       .              i-iu         i-'xj--.or  any  other,  shall   have  no  place   m  the  con- 

the  aspect  of  a  junta  of  labor  chiefs  direct-  ventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
ing  the  votes  of  millions.     Never  before  has         ai  I     i.     n       r^  •        •©/: 

this  been  attempted;  unions  have  gone  into  ^  Afti^^  the  first  Bryan  campaign,  in  1896, 

politics,  leaders  have  used  their  influence  for  ^he  Federation  resolved  that 

political  advantage,  but  there  is  no  record  of  no  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

leaders  taking  authority  into  their  hands  to  shall  be  allowed  to  use  his  official  position  in  the 

make  terms  with  political  parties,  and,  act-  i^^^^^st  of  either  political  party, 
ing  on  their  own  judgment,  undertaking  to        Again,  in  1898,  the  Federation  distinctly 

instruct  or  advise  the  membership  as  lo  the  declared  that  it  was  not  within  its  province 

casting  of  its  votes.    In  this  case  there  exists  to  designate  to  which  political  party  a  mem- 

bcsides,  in  the  law  of  the  union,  express  pro-  ber  should  belong  or  for  which  he  should 

hibitions    against    such    use    of    authority."  vote.  . 

These  words  occur  in  an  article  in  the  North        This  policy  of  abstention  from  politics  af- 

American   Review   by    Mr.    Henry   White,  forded  a  means  not  only  of  protection. against 

Mr.  White,  it  may  be  mentioned,  founded  the  politicians,  but  of  keeping  the  movement 

the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.    The  labor 

and  represented  that  body  at  the  conventions  leaders  taught 

of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     On  ,       ,        ,  ^    i?  .1.  ,  •        1 

^1  .  ^        ^     r  r^^„ t)^^«^..^u    k-  that  the  advancement  of  the  workmg  class  was 

the  appointment  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  he  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  through  their  economic  power,  the 

represented  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  control  of  the  labor  market,  and  that  political 

National   Trust    Conference  in   Chicago   in  power  was  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  ever  luring  the 

jQQQ  workers  into  the  quagmire  of  partisan  strife. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  from        President  Gompers  himself,  in  his  report 

its  foundation  in  188 1  till  two  years  ago  kept  to  the  Federation  convention  in  1896,  stated 

strictly  aloof  from  politics.     For  this  aloof-  that 

ness  there  must  have  existed  a  strong  reason;  ,,    ^         ,.      ,  , .  • 

1  .1  •    ,.„^^«    A/T-    AXTk.v^  «.k:»u^    «,.»«  k^  nien  were  unable  to  realize  how  one  could  be 

and  this  reason,  Mr.  White  thinks,  may  be  consistent  enough  or  stanch  enough  to  be  gov- 

found  in  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  the  Na-  emed  by  the  single  purpose  to  try  and  steer  our 

tional  Labor  Union,  which  had  a  member-  craft  of  trade-unionism  clear  from  the  shoals  and 

ship  of  over  200,000.     "  After  an  existence  ^he  rocks  upon  which  so  many  of  labor's  pre- 

of  six  years,  the  Union  at  Columbus,  in  1872,  ^^^"^  ^^^'''  ^^''^  ^^^^^^- 
nominated   a  Presidential  ticket  and  never        He  now  changes  his  course.     He  takes  the 

met  again.**     Then   there  was  the   United  stand  "  that,  a  crisis  having  arrived  in  the 

Labor  party,  organized  by  the  New  York  life  of  the  labor  movement,  the  union  must 

Central    Labor   Union.     This   body   nomi-  either  strike  a  blow  at  its  enemies  at  the  bal- 

nated  Henry  George  for  Mayor,  and  he  came  lot-box  or  submit  to   the  thraldom  of  the 

a  close  second  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt.    "  The  courts."    The  "  crisis  "  is,  of  course,  the  ap- 

following  year,  in  a  campaign  for  Secretary  plication   of  the   injunction.     But,   as   Mr. 

of  State,  George  lost  in  the  city  more  than  White   very   pertinently  asks,   is   organized 

half  of  his  votes ;  and  the  year  after  the  Labor  labor  really  so  imperiled  by  the  injunction  as 

party    went    to    pieces.     ...     In    other  to  justify  the  Federation  leaders  in  exposing 

cities,    at   different    times,   similar   attempts  the  labor  movement  to  the  manifold  dangers 

were  made  and,  with  an  exception  here  and  that  they  themselves  have   asserted   are  in- 

there,  met  precisely  the  same  fate."    Wisely  separable  from  political  action?    The  unions 

profiting  by  these  experiences,  the  American  have  steadily  grown  in  spite  of  the  injunc- 

Federation  of  Labor  in  1895  adopted  in  its  tion,  and  Mr.  Gompers  has  failed  to  show 

constitution  this  clause:  that  the  unions  have  been  hampered  by  it. 
470 
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Hitherto  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  colleagues  has  even  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
have  put  the  integrity  of  the  unions  before  Federation  if  it  becomes  a  political  body;  and 
everything  else.  Now  this  integrity  becomes  other  signs  are  not  wanting  that  Mr.  Gom- 
of  secondary  consequence ;  the  labor  leaders  pers'  course  will  not  be  plain  sailing, 
suddenly  discover  that  organized  labor  is  Mr.  Gompers  maintains  that  he  has  no  in- 
menaced  by  the  courts ;  all  their  pre-  tention  other  than  to  **  advise."  These,  how- 
vious  reasoning  is  reversed;  and  politics,  ever,  are  his  own  words: 
formerly  held  to  be  subordinate  to  eco-  We  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  workers 
nomic  action,  is  made  the  medium  ot  the  and  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  sup- 
union's  deliverance.  port  the  party  in  this  campaign  which  has  shown 
The   Federation   leaders  have   decided    to  i^s  sympathy  with  our  wrongs,  and  its  desire  to 

cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Democratic  party;  '"^"^^^^  ^^^™- 

but  an  important  body  of  organized  labor,  the  This  comes  *'  perilously  near  an  assump- 

International  Typographical  Union,  has  re-  tion  of  power  to  deliver  the  labor  vote,  which 

fused  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Gompers'  plans,  and  Mr.  Gompers  vehemently  denies." 


NEGRO   GOVERNMENTS    IN  THE  NORTH. 

npO  the  student  of  the  so-called  race  prob-  colored    inhabitants.       Mr.    Wright    gives 

lem,  and,  indeed,  to  all  citizens  inter-  many  interesting  details,  from  which  we  se- 

ested  in  the  development  of  our  colored  pop-  lect  the  following: 

ulation,  many  important  facts  and  new  data  ^he  township  officers  are  supervisor,  clerk, 
have  been  presented  m  the  series  of  articles  treasurer,  road  commissioners,  and  school  direc- 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Northern  tors,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  are  col- 
negroes,  which  has  been  appearing  in  the  o^^^-.  The  supervisor  presides  over  the  town 
o  ^^,  rxr  f  ^1  •  •  J  u  meeting,  and  the  present  incumbent  has  been 
Southern  ^orkman,  the  magazine  issued  by  ^j^^^^^  seven  times.  Four  school  districts  are 
the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  for  administered  by  negro  commissioners,  who  have 
negroes  and  Indians,  at  Hampton,  Va.  The  entire  charge  of  the  school  fund.  This  fund 
fourth  article,  in  the  September  number,  is  averages  $1700  annually,  out  of  a  total  sum  of 
-.J  u  Ti/r  T>'  k  J  T>  txr  •  U-.  T  X  about  $0350  raised  from  taxation.  There  are 
a  study,  by  Mr.  Richard  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  of  ,^3  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  tax  books:  Fifty-five  own 

places  in  the  Northern  States  where  the  ma-  e.ch  from  twenty  to  forty  acres;  thirteen,  from 

chinery  of  local  government  is  in  the  hands  80  to  120  acres;  and  fifty-five,  from  twenty  to 

of  negroes.     Three  types  of  government  arc  ^^^y  ^^^^s.    The  whole  of  the  land  owned  by 

I     ^1   r  'J       *•      .  negroes  is  probably  worth  $400,000.    According 

selected  for  consideration :  ^^  ^  conservative  estimate,  the  total  wealth  of 

I. — A  township  government.  the  community  is  more  than  $1500  per  capita; 

2.— A  municipal  eovernment.  several  families  are  reported  to  be  worth  from 

A  1  ^  $SO,000  to  $100,000. 

3. — A  paternal  government.  ^^  '  *  viu,uw. 

The  township  described  by  Mr.  Wright        Brooklyn,  111.,  represents  Type  2,  a  negro 

as  representative  of  the  first  type  is  that  of  municipal    government.      Before    the    Civil 

Calvin,    in    Cass    County,    Mich.,    situated  War  it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  die     Un- 

about   ninety    miles    east   of    Chicago,    and  derground  Railroad,     through  which  many 

ninety-five  miles  west  of  Detroit.    In  slavery  fugitives  passed  on  their  way  to  Canada.    In 

times  fugitive  slaves  found  a  home  among  the  ^907    the    population    numbered    1600,    of 

Quakers  who  had  settled  here,  and  a  num-  whom   1350  were  negroes.     The  latter  arc 

ber  of  manumitted  slaves   from  the   South  mainly  railroad  section  hands  and  laborers  in 

were  sent  to  the  community  by  their  masters,  the  local  stockyards  and  steel  foundry.     As 

By  i860  there  were  1368  negroes  in  Cass  '"ost  of  the  work  calls  for  physical  strength 

County,  and  795  of  these  were  located  in  rather  than  intelligence,  it  is  not  surprising 

Calvin  Township.    Although  forming  a  ma-  that  the  negroes  arc  more  or  less  illiterate 

jority  of  the  population,  the  negroes  for  many  and  undisciplined.    The  politicians  rule,  and 

years  took  no  active  part  in  municipal  affairs,  corruption  is  rampant. 

and  It  was  not  till   1875  that  one  of  their       The  officers  are:  Mayor,  treasurer^  attorney, 

number  was  elected  to  public  office.     In  that  clerk,  street  inspector,  fire  chief,  chief  of  ppHce, 

year  a  colored  farmer  was  elected  township  ^"^.^;?  members  of  the  village  council     All,  ex- 

jrv4»x  a  wiv^Atj^  laitiivx   ttao^x^ii^u  i^/ttiioiiik  ^^^  ^j^^  attoHicy,  arc  Hegrocs.    The  Mayor,  the 

treasurer ;  and  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half  sixth  negro  to  hold  the  office,  is  by  profession 

the  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  a  teacher,  and  is  a  man  far  above  the  average 
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of  his  community  intellectually.    In  1907  there  moving  from  the  town  also.    Loafers  are  not 

were  192  arrests,  the  proportion  of  offenders  be-  allowed  in  Buxton:  if  a  man  will  not  work. 

mg  71   whites  to  121   negroes.     There  are  two  u  ^  <<    1  *.  >» 

schools :  One  for  whites,  with  forty  pupils  and  "^  must     clear  out. 

one  teacher ;  the  other  for  negroes  only,  with  120       The  town  is  not  incorporated;  therefore  there 

pupils  and  three  teachers.     In  national  politics  jg  „(,    Mayor   or   other   elective    administrative 

every  one  is  Republican      The  town  has  eight  officers.       All     administration      is     performed 

saloons,  mostly  conducted  by  whites.  through   the    superintendent   of   the    coal    com- 

T*   •       1  *   ^      ^  ^     ^u      ^u*  J    ^  pany.     .    .     .     The  postmaster  is  a  negro:  so  is 

It  IS  pleasant  to   turn   to  the  third  type,  fhe  superintendent  of  public  schools;  twi  jus- 

the  representative  of  which  is  Buxton,  Iowa,  tices   of   the    peace,   two   constables,    and    two 

The  town  has  an  interesting  history.   Twenty  deputy  sheriffs  are  all  colored, 
or  more  years  ago  J.  E.  Buxton,  a  pioneer  in        As  all  the  men  work,  there  is  much  money 

the  coal-mining  business  in  Iowa,  was  con-  [„  Buxton :  the  problem  is,  how  best  to  use  it. 

fronted  with  a  strike  among  his  white  miners.  No  real  estate  can  be  purchased,  so  some  put 

He  secured  negroes  to  work  in  the  place  of  their  surplus  money  in  the  bank;  others  in- 

the  strikers,  and  they  proved  so  satisfactory  vest  in  mining-stock;  and,  of  course,  some 

that  they  have  been  retained  ever  since.     As  spend  their  earnings  foolishly, 
the  wealth  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com-        Wg  summarize  Mr.  Wright's  further  ob- 

pany  was  produced  largely  by  the  labor  of  servations  on  this  unique  community : 
these  negroes,  Mr.  Buxton  s  son,  B.  C.  Bux-       ^,         .  .    „  ,  ^ 

ton  decided  to  build  and  found  a  negro  town,  J:^: ^l.r^^^roi  YrcounV^EveT 

and  to  name  it  after  his  father.     Buxton  was  thing  is  done  in  the  town  to  encourage  thought- 

thus  founded  in  1901,  and  to-day  it  is  a  thriv-  fulness  and  thrift.     The  relations  of  the  white 

ing   town   of   more    than    5000    inhabitants,  minority  to  the  black  majority  are  most  cordial. 

,.,.vk    «   i»*^^*  «...»,k^*  ^i  »«^*^^  4.k«^   ««„  No  case  of  assault  by  a  black  man  on  a  white 

with  a  larger  number  of  negroes  than  any  woman  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  Buxton.    Both 

town  north  of  Missouri.  races  go  to  school  together ;  both  go  to  the  same 

As  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  com-  soda-water  fountains,  ice-cream  fountains,  and 

pany,  Mr.  B.  C.  Buxton  is  practically  the  restaurants;  both  work  in  the  same  mines,  clerk 

Lvi/.-««i^,r^^  ^i  lokrx^   k..*  k-.  „«.^  k.v  ««„,-.•.  ^^  the  same  stores,  and  live  side  by  side.    There 

sole  employer  of  labois  but  he  uses  his  power  ^3  „^  ^^^^  ^u^i^y  among  the  negroes :  they 

philanthropicaljy.      1  ne  wages  paid  at   the  group  themselves  according  to  character  and  in- 

mines  are  so  high  that  there  are  always  ap-  telligence.      Buxton    is    predominently    Repub- 

plicants  for  work.     There  are  about  1000  h^an. 

houses  in  the  town,  and  Mr.  Buxton  is  espe-  The  contrast  presented  by  the  three  types 
cially  strict  in  the  matter  of  rentals.  No  sin-  under  consideration  is,  as  Mr.  Wright  re- 
gie man  can  rent  one,  and  any  family  hav-  marks,  "  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
ing any  kind  of  disorder  in  their  house  is  siblc  to  lay  down  any  wholesale  laws  regard- 
promptly  requested   to  move,  which   means  ing  negro  government." 


IS  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR  WORTH  WHILE? 

A^  COLD  douche   of  matter-of-fact   diffi-  chincry   repaired   or    adjusted.      Steamships 
culties    is   poured    in   the  Nineteenth  would  be  little  use  if  they  went  to  the  bottom 
Century  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  on  ardent  every  time  an  accident  happened  to  the  ma- 
speculators  who  dream  of  aerial  navies.  Even  chincry. 

given  ideal  mechanism  under  known  laws  and  3.  The  flyer  cannot  be  navigated  out  of 
with  known  materials,  he  shows  the  very  sc-  sight  of  ground  or  in  a  fog. 
rious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress.  These  difficulties  do  not  apply  to  the  air- 
Drawbacks  to  every  form  of  flyer  which  ship.    But  there  are  others  which  are,  to  say 
seem  fatal  to  its  extensive  use  are :  the  least,  very  formidable. 

1.  It  must  present  to  the  air  a  horizontal  Comparing  the  airship  with  the  railway 
surface  proportional  to  the  entire  weight  to  train,  Professor  Newcomb  points  out  that  the 
be  carried,  including  motor  machine  and  main  resistance  an  express  train  has  to  en- 
cargo.  The  present  extent  of  the  successful  counter  is  that  of  the  air.  The  airship  will 
flyers  suggests  a  practically  unmanageable  have  to  be  much  larger  in  size  than  the  rail- 
area  of  supporting  surface  and  consequent  way  train;  would  encounter  much  greater 
weakening  of  the  machine.  resistance;   would   require   more  propelling 

2.  The  flyer  can  never  stop  to  have  its  ma-  power. 
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To  compete  with  the  steamship  in  ocean  of  an  airship  must  at  all  times  be  at  the  dis- 

traffic  (i)  the  airship  would  have  to  be  half  S?^.^^/|^?  ^^^^^  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 

.,    ,              J  ^       /    ^  •     J-        ^         i<  Tj*  that  of  being  always  earned  with  the  wind,  and 

a  mile  long  and  600  feet  in  diameter.        His  ^f  knowing  nothing  of  his  motion  at  the  moment 

ship  might  then  be  able  to  carry  some  10,000  except    what   he   can    learn   by    observing   the 

tons  of  cargo,  or  15,000  passengers."  ground.    He  would  therefore  be  unable  to  find 

(2)  The  wind  would  affect  the  airship  by  h;»  ^^y  in  a  fog.  Above  the  region  of  fog  and 
.  ^  .  ,  .  .  ,  1  r  cloud  he  might  in  an  uncertain  way  be  guided 
Its  entire  velocity.     A  normal  speed  of  100  ^y  observations  of  the   sun   or  stars,  but  this 

miles  an  hour  would  be  reduced  to  one-half  would  be  much  more  uncertain  than  in  the  navi- 

by  a  contrary  wind  blowing  at  fifty  miles  an  gation  of  a  ship,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  clear 

j^Q^j.  horizon.    The  more  closely  one  analyzes  the  con- 

/  \  T^L      •    !-•           ij       ^  r    J  L  ditions    and   the    requirements   of    an    invading 

(3)  Ihe  airship  could  not  hnd  her  way  or  f^^ce,  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

land  in  a  fog.  idea    of   invading    Elngland    with   a   formidable 

But  the  most  serious  of  the  professor's  criti-  army  borne  in  airships  is  quite  chimerical. 

cisms  are  those  directed  against  the  supposed  ^bove  the  range  of  bullets,  the  dropping 
utility  of  airships  as  a  munition  of  war:  ^f  y^^^  ^  ^  ^.^  U^e  London  would  do 
The  flyer  is  out  of  the  question.    The  airship  damage,  but  would  be  a  wanton  barbarism, 
proper   or  enlarged  balloon    is  the  only  agency  without  avail  in  conquering  a  country.   From 
to  be  feared.    Her  vulnerability  is  obvious.    Her  ,.  ,             ,  .^    ,     .^         ^.j   ,       ..i,     .     ^ 
size  is  so  great  as  to  make  her  an  easy  target;  so  high  an  altitude  it  would  be  difficult  to 
her  sides  so  thin  that  she  can  be  pierced  through  drop  bombs  so  as  to  fall  exactly  on  a  fortress 
and  through  by  any  bullet,  even  that  of  a  re-  or   battleship   below.      Even    falling  on   the 
volver ;  and  her  interior  composed  of  gas  so  in-  j^,^  ^f  ^  ^j    ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  j^  jj^^^  ^ 
flammable   that   an    explosive  bullet   would   re-  ,  .              *^        j       vt_     1.       n    ^     ^       -. 
duce  her  to  a  mass  of  flame.     A  single  yeoman  nothing  compared  with  the  effect  ot  a  tor- 
armed   with   a   repeating   rifle   could   disable   a  pedo  below  the  ship, 
whole  fleet  of  airships  approaching  the  ground  The  professor's  most  trenchant  objection, 

^T .llTsJ'JL'^'Zs'^r:Ar^Z  which  r„ay  be  comnjcnded  to  Count  Zeppelm 

doing.     How  many  such  vehicles  would  be  re-  and   all  who  imagine  he  will   revolutionize 

quired  to  carry  and  land,  with  all  its  accoutre-  war,  is  as  follows: 
ments,  an  armed  force  sufficiently  large  to  be  a 

menace  need  hardly  be  computed.    To  carry  out  If  a  single  airship  or,  to  g^ard  again,st  acci- 

the  enterprise  the  fleet  must  either  operate  at  dent,  two  or  three,  can,  by  watching  a  favorable 

night  or  choose  an  hour  when  the  country  is  opportunity,  destroy  an  aerial  navy  in  its  own 

enveloped  in  fog.     Saying  nothing  of  the  diffi-  country  in  any  stage  of  its  construction,  may  we 

culties    inherent   in  navigating   the   air   and  of  not  assume  that  no  power  is  going  on  to  make 

choosing  a  point  of  landing  when  the  ground  is  any  great  effort  to  develop  such  a  navy  after 

invisible,  it  would  be  easy  by  a  system  of  search-  the  possibilities  arc  fully  appreciated? 

lights  to  make  a  landing  as  difficult  at  night  as  . ,         .            ,             1  1^     f>     / 

during  the  day.     Should  advantage  be  taken  of  1  he  considerations  advanced  by  Professor 

a  smoky  and  foggy  day,  with  a  view  of  land-  Newcomb  may  not  be  decisive,  but  they  cer- 

i" V«?°on  thtfidTSi  \he  S' v'^iris  ^n  Mainly  tend  to  rob  the  Zeppelin  airship  of  its 

that  of  the  defence  against  it.     The  navigator  terrors. 


INEFFICIENCY  OF  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  T  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat  para-  it  is  recruited  largely  "  from  the  class  of  our 

doxical  to  judge  of  peace  institutions,  citizens  who  send  their  children  to  the  pri- 

as  our  pubh'c  schools  may  be  said  to  be,  by  mary  and  high  schools."    For  many  years  the 

war  institutions  like  the  academies  at  West  entrance  examinations  covered  only  the  fol- 

Point  and  Annapolis;  yet  Col.  Charles  W.  lowing  requirements : 

Lamed  is  doubtless  correct  in  saying  (in  the  To  be  able  to  read  distinctly  and  pronounce 

North  American  Review)   that  "  the  oppor-  correctly;  to  write  a  fair  legible  hand;  to  per- 

tunities   for  testing  the  efficiency  of  public-  ^^.""  ^^^j^  /.^^^^^^y  ^"^  accuracy  the  various  oper- 

,      ,  .              .        L         I.      ^    1.             1  ations  of  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  both 

school  instruction  throughout  the  country  are  ^jn^pie  ^nd  compound ;  also  those  of  reduction, 

exceptionally  good  "  at  the  two  Government  of  single  and  compound  proportion ;  vulgar  and 

establishments  in  question,  candidates  for  ad-  decimal  fractions. 

mission   to  which  are   "drawn  from  every  To  these  were  added  in  1866: 

Congressional  district  of  every  State  and  Ter-  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram- 

ritorjMn  the  Union"    Shaking  for  the  M^-  ^To^i  'c'SrJrJTrt^'  £^c!^"' of^he 

tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  states  that  United  Sutes. 
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For  a  long  time  the  academic  authorities  years  in  a  grammar  school,  four  years  in  a  tech- 

endeavored  to  secure  an  advance  of  the  en-  ^rLli'lv^.'^U^^n  Vll^  wat  deS! 

trance  examination  standard,  but  it  was  not  j^  everything  but  geography.    This  young  gen- 

until  1 901  that  Congress  agreed  to  place  the  tleman   knew  nothing  of  Grecian  history  and 

determination  of  the  standard  in  the  hands  very  little  about  any  other    and  asserted   that 

of  the  Secretanr  of  War.    Besides  the  phj^-  ,„AJ--rG^h^.  S^Vh  ifr'^rGr^^'Xt?!: 

ical  examination,  a  written  examination  in  the  ^nd  Palestine.' 

following  subjects  is  now  required  of  all  can-       "  *  J,'  from  Michigan,  after  ten  years  and  five 

didates:  months  in  the  public  schools,  was  deficient  in 

.  every  subject.     Regarding  the  Reformation,  we 

Elementary  algebra  through  quadratics ;  .plane  are  informed  that  it  '  was  in  England  when  the 

geometry;  English  grammar;  English  literature  trouble  of  the  churches  was  over.     The  leader 

and    composition     (very    elementary);    United  was  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

States   history    (high   school);    general    history       " '  k,'  from  Arkansas,  after  ten  years  in  the 

(high  school);  geography  (descriptive,  common  public  schools,  was  convinced  that  'Alexander 

school).  the  Great  was  an  English  general.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  requirements  arc  ,  " '.  M/  a  young  man  from  Mississippi,  of  good 

*u        uiju         •i-.u  J  family,  after  eight  years  of  mental  effort    .    .    . 

no  more  than  should  be  easily  met  by  a  grad-  ^^^^'\  dean  sweep  of  every  subject.    .    .    . 

uate  of  any  well-organized  high  school.    The  He  finds  Athens  and  Sparta  *  on  the  Tigress.' 

first  application  of  this  new  standard  took  ...    On    the    Spanish    Inquisition,    'Spanish 

place  last  March.  King  tried  to  make  every  one  join  the  Cath- 

*  olio  church,  but  the  Spaniards  protested  against 

The  results  are  very  depressing,  and  afford  an  it  and  was  carried  as  planed  by  the  King.'     In 

extremely    interesting    and    somewhat    pathetic  geography    he  was   without  bias   or   partiality. 

commentary  on  the  general  efficiency  of  public-  Cape  Cod  is  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Coast  of 

school  methods  throughout  the  country.    .    .    .  North   America.    .    .    .    The    Ganges   goes    to 

Out  of  314  who  took  the  entering  examinations  South   America ;    the    Seine    to    England ;    the 

this  year,  265,  or  84  per  cent.,  failed  in  one  or  Dneiper  to   Canada.     Hongkong   does  duty  as 

more  subjects;  95,  or  30  per  cent.,  in  four  or  the  capital  of  Japan, — a  sinister  suggestion ;  Cuba 

more;  and  26,  or  8  per  cent.,  in  everything.  settles    west    of    the    Philippine    Islands,    with 

y:^  .  f  r  u    o^  ..  Hawaii  just  north,  while  the  Congo  River,  dis- 

!« rom  a  comparison  of  hgures  by  btates  wc  g^sted  with  the  performances  of  His  Belgian 

select  the  following:  Majesty,  flees  sadly  to  China." 

Caiifon;ia  Examined.    Failed.        if  16,596,503  boys  and  girls,  taught  in  our 

Colorado   ...!..! 6  5  Public  schools   at   a   cost   of  $376,996,472, 

Illinois 12  10  average  no  better  in  intellectual  attainments 

Michigan  lo  9  than  is  evidenced  by  the  foregoing,  does,  asks 

^?Z  T?  m  Colonel  Larncd,  the  result  justify  the  outlay, 

Unio   14  10  .    ,  •'-      11,1         ^ 

Pennsylvania 17  II  *""  ^he  ten  or  more  years  of  school  labor  on 

r\i  ^u    -,, .  J    ^^..  k  J  k    ^    J  the  part  of  the  pupil?    And  as  regards  body- 

Of  the  314  examined,  295  had  been  edu-  ^    .  .  _    «  . ,     *!  !^  ^      x    u    •    1   / 

*  J  •        VA'      u     1         j^u  ^  training,      the  30  per  cent,  of  physical  de- 

cated  m  public  schools ;  and  the  average  num-  ^  .       ^'.  \.\.  •  A-  i_«  1. 

f         X  r^*j  '     ^x.  x.     ^  nciency  m  our  youth  is  a  condition  which 

ber  of  years  of  attendance  m  these  schools  11    •  »> 

-  J   I  *       T-,     e  mav  well  give  concern, 

was  nine  years  and  eleven  months.     1  he  tore-       t^,         ^  ,      x  ^1      -o  ui«    c  l     1    a^li  ^• 

r  ^  i^^*.u  *.!        _•  The  work  of  the  Public  School  Athletic 

going  ngures  relate  to  the  mental  examma-  j  .    ^v  1        j        j 

f.     ^     ,        T      ^k        k    •    1  •     ^'  League  is  thus  warmly  endorsed : 

tion    only.     In    the    physical    examination         ^  ^ 

eighty-two  failed  and  were  rejected.     Alto-      Jbe  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 

«iIkJl    eo,rc^   OrAr^^^y    T  ^r-^m.A     .V   Cc   «   e««^f  ^hosc  value  Can  hardly  be  exaggerated  to  the 

gether,  says  Colonel   Larned,  it  is  a  sony  originator,  prime  mover,  and  president  of  this 

showing    from    whatever    standpoint    it    is  great  organization,  Gen.  George  W.  Wingatc,  of 

viewed ;  and  most  persons  will  be  inclined  to  New  York  City.    He  has  not  only  demonstrated 

si(yr«>#>  with  hitn  how  physical  education  can  be  made  effective  in 

Aj^i\<v    witii   mill.  «  «•      •       A  .•  •      *  «       <  «  *.      • 

r\L  -k  v-L      X  *.k  -^*     -.•  -.  —  public  instruction,  but  he  has  proved  its  immense 

Of  the  quality  of  the  examination  papers  ^^er  as  an  agent  in  moral  uplift  and  mental 

a  general  idea  may  be  gained  from  examples  stimulus.    Every  citizen  who  has  at  heart  the 

quoted  in  Colonel  Lamed's  article,  a  few  of  well-being  of  the  community  should   read   the 

which  are  subjoined.  ''u^i^^-  *^^  \t^K^t,  and  insist  that  its  functions 

shall  be  incorporated  by  law  in  the  public-school 

" '  F,'  from  New  Jersey,  had  been  ten  years  in  system  everywhere.    It  is  inspiring  to  see  what 

grammar   school   and   five   months   at   a   tech-  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent  effort 

nological  high  school.   ...   He  writes  '  orbct,'  against  discouraging  conditions,  and  how  rap- 

'  gess,'  '  orther,'  *  cival,*  '  barbarious.'    As  to  the  idly  the  whole  body  of  neglected  childhood  has 

causes  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  he  Judges  that  responded  to  this  appeal  to  its  human  nature. 

'  slavery  was  the  main  aggitation.    So  Carolina  The  result  is  more  than  reform ;  it  is  revolution, 

done  most  of  the  disputting  and  finely  ceceeded,'  and  holds  a  brighter  promise  for  the  future  than 

^which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  anything  that  has  been  effected  in  education  in 

'"T/   from    Massachusetts,    had   been   eight  modem  times. 
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WHERE  COLONISTS  ARE  WANTED  IN  EUROPE. 

Between  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar-  quired:  "  Statistics  declare  that  65  per  cent, 

dinia,  there  is  but  a  difference  of  700  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 

square  miles, — in  favor  of  Sicily,  whose  area  while  for  every   icx),(XX>  of  the  population 

is  very  close  upon  10,000  square  miles  (and  13 lO  thefts  and   twenty-one  homicides  are 

therefore   rather  larger  than   that  of   New  recorded." 

Jersey,  Massachusetts,  or  Vermont).  In  Between  inundations  and  droughts,  scarci- 
point  of  population,  however,  the  difference  ty  of  hands,  disease,  want  of  energy,  obsolete 
is  as  four  to  one  in  terms  of  inhabitants  per  methods  and  machinery  of  agriculture,  lack 
square  mile,  so  that  Sardinia,  which  by  vir-  of  internal  communications,  the  farming  in- 
tue  of  its  size  ought  to  have  over  three  mil-  dustry  has  remained  in  a  very  backward  con- 
lion  people  in  order  to  be  as  densely  inhabited  dition.  This  has  been  somewhat  improved, 
as  Sicily,  only  has  800,000.  Why?  of  late  years,  according  to  the  deputy,  by  the 
One  answer  is:  malaria.  Taking  the  introduction  of  new  implements  and  more 
province  of  Cagliari  (with  500,000  inhabi-  scientific  modes  of  cultivation;  and  he  has 
tants),  the  year  1900  witnessed  1260  deaths  strong  hopes  in  the  government's  railway 
from  that  disease,  representing  at  least  100,-  policy  as  formulated  in  special  laws  passed 
000  cases,  with  a  loss  of  400,000  labor  days,  for  the  benefit  of  Sardinia  last  year. 
And  the  reason  for  so  much  malaria  is  that  A  less  sanguine  writer  on  the  subject  of 
the  island  has  enormous  tracts  of  swamp  Sardinia's  future  is  Signer  Leopoldo  Carta, 
land  and  no  drainage  system  whatever.  who  contributes  to  Varietas  a  brief  but  loud 

T4          u       -J  *u  4       ^    ^u              i.  ^-       *t-  l>ark  of  discontent. 
It  mav  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 

great  enemy  of  our  country  has  always  been  Our  isle  of  silence,  to  be  sure,  is  furrowed  by 
water,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  our  great-  a  few  railroads,  but  the  customary  means  of 
est  source  of  wealth.  ...  It  is  the  cause,  in  transportation  are  still  those  in  vogue  two  or 
our  country,  of  an  infinite  number  of  ills.  It  three  centuries  ago.  The  Sardinian  peasant,  be- 
stagnates  and  becomes  putrid  in  the  swamps ;  it  sides  his  dog  and  his  gun,  has  his  horse  for  an 
often  flows  into  our  villages,  where  it  is  used  for  inseparable  companfon,  and  by  that  aid  goes  to 
drinking,  full  of  impurities;  it  rushes  down  work.— in  the  fields  or  in  the  mountains,— car- 
irregulariy  in  unexpected  freshets  and  floods,  ries  his  provisions  and  agricultural  implements, 
imperiling  human  life  and  destroying  in  a  mo-  or  travels  for  business  or  pleasure.  ...  It 
ment  the  labor  of  many  hands;  it  is  the  prin-  is  especially  the  horse  that  is  used  for  locomo- 
cipal  agent  of  that  malaria,  which,  when  it  does  tion  and  for  communication  between  one  part  of 
not  kill,  infects  the  blood,  weakens  the  fibers,  the  country  and  another.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the 
and  ruins  confidence  and  enthusiasm;  our  race,  century  of  the  automobile  Sardinia  remains  far 
attainted  in  its  constitution,  languishes  and  de-  behind  the  nations  in  their  rapid  rush  of  prog- 
generates  from  loss  of  vigor.  .  .  .  With  ress.  And  why  should  this  be  so?  The  causes 
systematized  drainage,  irrigation  [for  there  are  are  many,  but  I  believe  that  we  owe  the  employ- 
large  arid  tracts  also],  and  water-works  .  .  .  inent  of  our  antediluvian  contrivances,— from 
we  may  hope  for  good  results ;  but  without  these  the  Greek  plow,  which  the  plowman  carries  to 
complete  changes  it  is  useless  to  think  of  any  the  field  upright  on  horseback,  to  the  Roman 
real  colonization.  cart  that  goes  at  the  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour, — 

chiefly  to  those  who  do  not  call  the  railroad 
Thus  the  Sardinian  Deputy  Scano, — ^writ-  companies  to  account,  and  allow  them  to  main- 
ing  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,—vfho  urges  an  ^J*"  \^^  present  scandalous  rates  which  hinder 
o^7;,ro  ^^«r«^*v^or.«-oi  /.'^    ^o^.Vr^^n  ««j  i^x^oi  the  alrcady  languishing  traffic  of  the  island  in- 
active governmental  (1.^.  national)  and  local  ^j^^    of    promoting    it.    .    .    .    The    country 

water-policy,  so  to  speak,  and  who  believes  folk  cannot  permit  themselves   the   luxury  of 

that   settlers  will   be   attracted    from   other  traveling    by    th^    Sardinian    railways,    which, 

parts  of  the  kingdom  if  recent  legislation  fa-  ^'^^^Y,  subventioned  by  the  State,  make  the  most 

•T..  ..•             u            1*       1-       /r    r*     1         ..J  exorbitant    charges.    .    .    .    This    is   no   doubt 

cihtating  such  a  policy  be  effectively  acted  one  of  the  thoughtful  and  pious  benefits  bestowed 

upon.  Certainly  the  Deputy  s  country  needs  upon  us  by  the  thousand  laws  supposed  to  ele- 
a  large  supply  of  the  peasant  class,  for  he  vate  the  destiny  of  Sardinia,  but  which  have  con- 
himself  estimates  that  "  the  total  of  actual  tributed  more  and  more  to  her  impoverishment, 
farmers  does  not  reach  a  hundred  thousand  in  However,  the  other  writer,  Signor  Scano, 
the  whole  of  Sardinia."  Besides,  "  During  is  not  altogether  a  rosy  optimist,  because,  al- 
the  third  quarter  of  the  past  year  about  three  though  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  auto- 
thousand  of  our  strongest  and  healthiest  la-  mobile  roads  as  promising,  he  adds  that  "  it 
borers  left  the  island."  Education,  he  avers,  will  be  more  difficult,  given  our  wretched 
is  in  a  deficient  state,  and  the  moral  training  economic  conditions,  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
of  children  not  what  it  ought  to  be ;  more  tageous  legislation  concerning  the  installment 
primary  and  technical  schools  arc  sorely  re-  and  operation  of  mcchanicsl  tractxQ»rtTWK& 
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and  new  steam  railroads."    As  for  the  van-  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  future  possibili- 

ous  industries  that  might  be  developed,  be-  ties  of  the  island  and  exclaims: 

sides  the  obvious  shipping  and  fishing,  if  im-  And  what  kinds  and  quantities  of  industries 

migration  from  the  mainland  took  the  place  might  not  flourish  here,  which  would  give  occu- 

of  emigration   from  the  island,   as  a  conse-  pation  to  thousands  of  workmen,  and  at  the  same 

^i.«»«/^o  r>^  r^,.^^^^..^  ^«.k—  ;f«    «,«io^;«i    k„  ^^^^  y^cld  large  returns  on  the  capital  mvested! 

quence  of  numerous  other  ifs,  nialarial,  hy-  j^  ^jij  suffice  to  mention  a  few:  Marble,  granite, 

draulical,  agricultural,  tractional,  legislator-  iron,  cement,  lithographic  stones,  timber,  sugar, 

ial,   economical,   moral,   etc.,    Signor   Scano,  tobacco,  paper,  glass,  oil  products,  sweetmeats, 

that  zealous  parliamentary  representative  of  «^"^"  ^S"""^"'  S'*^f  r^ed  foods  of  all  sorts,  and 

*^       .           y          {^                   ,1  many  other  industries  of  greater  or  lesser  im- 

a    region    romantic    rather    than    agreeable,  portance. 


FRANCE'S   CAMPAIGN    AGAINST   IMMORAL 

LITERATURE. 

CO  much  has  been  said  and  printed  in  re-  judges    France    by    obscene    publications, — so- 

*^     cent     years     about    the     inferiority     of  <^^"«^  "  French,"--takes  us  and  will  continue  to 

I7^^»^k  «,«•«!«    ^  ^-^-  n  -.  •       /    *u  take  us  for  a  nation  of  satyrs.     How  many  are 

French  morals,  especially  as  pertains  to  the  ^here  who  give  us  a  chance  to  show  that  we  are 

publication  of  obscene  literature  and  pictures,  harmless?    The  majority  believe  our  traducers. 

that  an  organized  effort   is  being   made   in  the  publishers  of  immoral  works,  who,  in  the 

that  country  to  show  the  outside  world  that  ^^^^^  P\  Lecomte,   the   representative   of  the 

4.k^«  ^^^^^        ^  ^      ^\  <..  J       T^  •  Men  of  Letters  in  the  International   Congress 

these  reports  are  greatly  exaggerated.     It  is  against  Pornography,  "stain  the  beautiful  and 

even  claimed  that  the  worst  of  the  books  pub-  noble  flag  of  France  and  use  it  as  a  mask  for 

lished  as  "  French  "  are  in  reality  only  the  their  impurity." 

output  of  foreigners  in  Paris,  but  exhibited        i^  jg  not  to  be  denied,  says  the  Journal  des 

and  sold  abroad.     According  to  the  Joi/r/ifl/  Debats,  that    there   are   in    France   writers 

des  Debats  (Pans),  the  effect  of  the  work  to  ^^05^  talent  is  too  loosely  curbed. 
be  done  for  morality  and  public  decency  by 

the  International  Congress  for  the  Suppres-  ^/^^  4^  not  deny  that  our  literature,  whose 

X  r\v.        '^       Ml     '^u        ^  r  ^u  theme    is    almost   always    emotional    love,   may 

sion  of  Obscenity  will  either  stamp  out  the  ^^^^  ^i^^n  the  worid  reason  to  expect  to  find  in 

evil  entirely  or  else  act  as  a  useful  advertise-  us  excessive  freedom  of  manners.    We  do  not 

ment  of  it.  deny  that  our  realism  may  have  contributed  to 

,,„    ,         ,,  .     f  •       /.         •  ,  strengthen  the  idea  of  a  too  broad  latitude  of 

Whatever  the  eventual  benefit  or  loss  may  be,  action.     But  is  France  the  only  country  where 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  open  denial  of  taking  ^ice  slips  into  social  economy  under  the  auspices 

any  part  in  the  pernicious  work,  proclaimed  by  of  art  or  literature?    Is  France  the  only  coun- 

the  representative  of  the  Association  of  Men  of  try  where  there  are  pessimists  and  libertines? 

Letters  of  France,  may  dissipate  the  almost  uni-  vVTiy  is  it  that  vice,— the  vice  of  the  low-minded, 

versal  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  our  liter-  ^he  least  spiritual,  and  the  most  animal,— should 

ature.     It  is  a  known  fact  that  infamous  libels  be  known  as  the  vice  of  France?    It  is  well  that 

upon  literature  and  art  are  sold  in  foreign  coun-  ^^  ^re  making  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  im- 

tries    as    French    books,    cards,    and    pictures,  ^oral    publications    printed    by    foreigners    in 

L^llous  publications  written  in  coarse  so-called  prance  do  not  in  any  way  represent  our  liter- 

French     are  introduced  into  the  foreign  mar-  ature  or  our  art 
kets  as  something  spicy,  n>^i#^,  piquant,  or  some-         ,,     ,»  *•  r     1        a      .  ^r. 

thing     "French.^'     These    venomous,     shoddy        M.   Beranger,   founder  of  the  Anti-Vice 

products  of  masked  authors  and  masked  print-  League  and  president  of  the   International 

ers  are  n^  the  products  of  France,  but  they  Congress  mentioned  above,  has  recalled  the 

pass    for   French  products,   and   as   people   are  e    ^^i_  ^   -r*  i.       l-^i:  «^       ^     u        j* 

judged  by  their  works,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  ^^ct   that  France  has  hitherto,    to   her   dis- 

sort  of  a  reputation  we  bear  beyond  our  fron-  credit,  endured  the  vice  of  immoral  publica- 

tiers.  tion,  which  is  the  common  view  of  the  civil- 

The   writer   in   the   Journa  I  des  Debats  izcd  world.    France  is  commonly  considered 

cites  the  case  of  an  American  family  who  had  the  chief  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  por- 

lived  in  Paris  some  years,  loved  the  country,  nographic  literature  and  pictures.    This  spe- 

and   approved   of  its  institutions,  but  who  cial  crime  is  outside  the  law,  but  it  is  an  out- 

frankly  avowed  that  when  they  arrived  in  rage  to  the  law,  and  France  is  endeavoring 

Paris  they  had  expected  to  find  a  society  of  to  bring  it  within   the  limits   of   specified 

satyrs.  crime. 

Their  conversion  is  what  comes  of  letting  a       ^V  ^ic   convention   of   the    International 
nation  prove  what  it  is.     The  foreigner  who  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Pornography, 
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all  nations  signing  the  international  agree-  the  act  of  sale  of  questionable  publications 

ment  make  it  a  felony  to  manufacture,  ex-  or  objects  of  morally  sullying  influence  are  to 

hibit,    or    sell,    either    openly    or    secretly,  be  made  felonies.     Prolmbly  the  name  por- 

whether   acting   as    individuals   or   business  nography  is  the  most  subtly  analytical  and 

associates,  pernicious  books,  pictures,  cards,  characteristically  expressive  title  that  could 

or  other  objects  tending  to  demoralize.    The  be  given  to  the  vice  appealing  to  instincts  be- 

act  of  manufacture,  the  act  of  exhibition,  and  low  the  level  of  the  average  brute. 


IS  DARWINISM  PLAYED  OUT? 

« 

npHE  veteran  scientist.  Dr.  Alfred  Rus-  which  we  find  in  those  birds?"  The  same 
sel  Wallace,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  in- 
year,  whose  name  will  always  be  linked  with  finitely  varied  colors  and  patterns  upon  the 
that  of  Darw^in  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  wings  of  butterflies  and  the  wings  of  birds, 
of  evolution,  analyzes  in  the  Contemporary  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  botanist 
Review  for  August  certain  theories  which  in  found  that  the  innumerable  structural  diver- 
recent  years  have  been  advanced  to  super-  sities  in  leaf  and  flower  could  not  possibly 
sede  Darwinism,  the  latter,  according  to  one  have  been  the  result  of  environment, 
reviewer,  being  **  an  unsuccessful  hypothe-  After  having  been  dropped  for  half  a  cen- 
sis."  These  theories  are  commonly  known  tury  as  being  inadequate,  Lamarckism  was 
as  those  of  (i)  the  Neo-Lamarckists,  (2)  revived,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
the  Mutationists,  and  (3)  the  Mendelians.  American  paleontologist  Cope,  who  in  \\\% 
( I )  Lamarck,  the  great  French  zoologist,  last  work,  "  The  Primary  Factors  of  Or- 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  detailed  scientific  ganic  Evolution,"  asserts  that  "  the  stimuli 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  various  species  of  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  and  also 
organisms  by  a  natural  process  of  modifica-  molar  motion,  or  use  and  its  absence,  are 
tion ;  but,  says  Dr.  Wallace,  his  views  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  produce  variations  of 
never  widely  adopted  by  naturalists,  because  all  kinds  in  organic  beings."  Many  Ameri- 
it  was  clear  that  they  would  not  account  for  can  biologists  adopted  this  theory ;  but  "  since 
all  the  facts.  Cope's  death,  in  1897,  a  decided  change  of 

This  theory  was,  briefly,  that  every  organ  or  ^P["^^'^  has  taken  place,  and  some  very  val- 
part  used  in  satisfying  a  creature's  wants  was  uable  experiments,  showmg  the  universal  ac- 
increased  in  strength  or  size,  or  otherwise  modi-  tion  of  natural  selection,  have  been  carried 
fied,  by  use  and  QflFort;  that  the  modifications  out."  Dn  Wallace  dtes  as  the  most  impor- 
thus  produced  were  transmitted  to  their  oft-  ^^^.  ^e  ^u^^  \/f  wt-w  t 
spring,  and  thus  led  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  ^"^  7  ^^^  ^^'  William  Lawrence 
production  of  the  diverse  forms  we  see  every-  A  ower  s  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
where  in  nature.  In  the  case  of  plants,  it  was  Leptinoiarsa,  a  genus  of  beetles.  Tower 
more  especially  the  direct  inAuoice  of  the  en-  annihilates  the  Lamarckian  theory  in  the 
vironment.  .  .  .  The  author  tells  us  that  ot-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^u^^  «  ^u  .  ^  -^ 
ters,  beavers,  water-fowl,  frogs,  and  turtles  were  statement  that  there  exists  at  present  not 
not  made  webfooted  in  order  that  they  might  one  single  fact  to  show  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
swim ;  but,  their  wants  having  attracted  them  to  quired  somatic  variations  or  their  incorpora- 
the  water  in  search  of  food,  they  stretched  out  tion  in  the  germ-plasm."  He  states  further: 
the  toes  of  their  feet  to  strike  the  water  and  more  &  f  -  •••-w  a*** 
rapidly  move  along  its  surface,  and  thus,  in  ,  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  evolu- 
course  of  time,  the  broad  membranes  that  now  tion  of  the  genus  Leptinoiarsa,  and  of  animals  in 
connect  their  toes  were  produced.  general,  has  been  continuous  and  direct,  devekip- 
ry  ,  .  ^  ,  1  •  1  1  1  ^"S  "cw  species  in  migrating  races  by  direct  re- 
Zoologists,  however,  soon  decided  that  sponse  to  the  conditions  of  existence.  In  this 
many  of  the  characters  of  animals  could  not  evolution  natural  selection  has  acted  to  deter- 
possibly  have  been  produced  by  use  or  by  dis-  ""^"^  ^he  persistence  of  new  variations, 
use.  For  example,  "  how  could  hair  change  (2)  The  theory  of  mutation  was  founded 
into  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog,  the  erect-  in  1901  by  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  Amster- 
ile  spines  of  the  porcupine,  the  nose-hom  of  dam,  in  his  work,  "  Die  Mutations  Theorie." 
the  rhinoceros?  .  .  .  How  could  any  pos-  De  Vries  made  an  elaborate  study  for  sev- 
sible  use  of  the  wing-coverts  of  the  peacock,  eral  years  of  the  (Enothera  Lamarckiana,  a 
the  wings  of  the  Argus-pheasant,  produce  species  of  evening  primrose  that  has  run  wild 
the  wonderful  developments  of  feathers,  in  Holland.  After  growing  this  plant  from 
quite  useless   for  either   flight  or  covering,  seed  in  large  quantities^  "  a  few  \A!d\N\4>dsii& 
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were  found  of  such  different  appearance  in  ization  in  his  monastery  garden.  He  discov- 
foliage,  mode  of  growth,  size,  etc.,  as  to  ap-  ered  a  new  law  relating  to  crossed  plants, 
pear  like  distinct  species."  These  are  termed  now  known  as  "  Mendel's  Law,"  which  he 
"mutations,"  and  they  are  said  to  come  as  published  in  1866,  and  which  remained  for- 
true  from  seed  as  the  parent  plant.  gotten  by  Continental  botanists  until  1900. 
De  Vries,  therefore,  maintains  that  they  are  Mendel  experimented  chiefly  with  the  corn- 
new  species  which  he  has  actually  seen  produced ;  mon  garden  pea.  He  found  that  when  two 
and  from  this  experiment  with  a  single  species  different  varieties  were  crossed  the  hybrids 
of  plant  he  comes  to  the  tremendous  conclusion  ^^j-e  of  one  kind  only.  In  the  case  of  yel- 
that  It  is  m  this  way  that  new  species  are  pro-  ,  ,  .  1  ^l  u  u  -j  n  n 
duced,  per  saltum,  not  by  the  slower  process  of  i^w  and  blue,  the  hybrids  were  all  yellow, 
variation  and  selection,  as  maintained  by  Dar-  But  his  special  discovery  was  that  when  these 
win.    Yet  all  his  efforts  to  find  a  wild  European  yellow  peas,  the  product  of  the  first  cross, 

fil^vlin^^*'''"^  '"^  *^^  ^^"""^  ""^^^  ^^""^  ^^^"^  ^°  ^^^  ^"^  ?^^^"  ^^  themselves,  the   result  was 

both  kinds  in  the  proportion  of  three  yellow 
So  eminent  an  authority  on  the  subject  as  ^o  one  green,  both  colors  appearing  in  the 
Sir  W.  Thisclton  pyer  says  that  under  cul-  same  pod.  The  final  result  of  a  number  of 
tural  conditions  "  mutations  inevitably  ap-  generations  is  that  yellows  and  greens  occur 
pear  sooner  or  later;  therefore  their  appear-  ;„  equal  proportions.  Dr.  Wallace  shows, 
ance  should  be  more  frequent  in  nature  than  from  Darwin's  own  works,  that  the  funda- 
in  cultivation,  because  the  former  has  a  cental  facts  of  Mendelism  were  well  known 
larger  population  to  work  with.  But  it  is  to  Darwin,  who  in  1868  published  his  view? 
not  so."  Mr.  Tower,  to  whom  reference  concerning  them, 
has  been  made  above,  concludes  "  that  all  in-  ,  r^  .  ,. , 
Jieritable  variations  behave  alike  and  in  no  J^^^^l^^XS'':"':  "!' Z'i:r:Tj.l 
case  IS  there  any  evidence  of  a  fundamental  satisfied  .  .  .  that  hybridization,  or  the  inter- 
difference  between  *  mutants  '  and  any  other  crossing  of  very  distinct  forms,  had  no  place 
heritable  variations.  .  .  .  There  is  then  no.  whatever  in  the  natural  process  of  species-for- 

necessary  incongruity  between  gradual  small  ^^  *°"* 

variation  and  rapid   large  variation   in  the  So  far  from  being  played  out,  Darwinism 

origin  of  species,  but  the  two  are  the  ex-  is, — in  Dr.  Wallace's  words, — "  the  only  in- 

tremes  of  the  same  process."    This,  says  Dr.  telligible  clue  to  the  mighty  labyrinth  of  na- 

Wallace,  "  entirely  cuts  away  the  basis  of  ture."     To  loving  students  of  nature  "  the 

the  mutation  theory."  claims  of  the  Mutationists  and  the  Mendel- 

(3)   Mendelism     takes    its     name     from  lans,  as  made  by  many  of  their  ill-informed 

Abbot  Mendel,  of  Briinn,  who  studied  nat-  supporters,  are  ludicrous  in  their  exaggera- 

ural  science  at  Vienna  and  for  many  years  tion  and  total  misapprehension  of  the  prob- 

carried  on  systematic  experiments  in  hybrid-  lem  they  profess  to  have  solved." 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  TROUBLES  OF  HALF 

A  CENTURY. 

TN    a    recent    Forum    Mr.    Louis    Wind-  neighbors    chased    the     fleeting    shadows    of 

•■•     muller,  a  New  York  merchant,  whose  ephemeral  bankers.                 .  .     ,      •      . 

.„  L     ,      ...                 J          r  1l     t>  Wampum  had  been  discarded,  clearing-house 

name  will  be  familiar  to  readers  ot  the  Kb-  certificates  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  coin 

VIEW,   gives   an    interesting   account   of   the  was  scarce.  The  circulating  medium  consisted  of 

money  troubles  of  the  past  fifty  years.     In  notes  issued  by  banks  in  different  parts  of  the 

and  he  had  learned  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  vvrhilc  the  former  generally  passed  at  their  face 
Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  how  to  values,  bills  of  the  latter,  named  also  "wild- 
face  the  difficulties  incident  to  almost  every  cats,"   ranged,   according   to   their   redemptive 
•  qualities,  at  %  to  10  per  cent,  discount.     The 
P  possibility   of   their   being   presented    for   pay- 
He  drew  in  current  bills  some  money  from  ment  never  troubled  the  banker's  mind  when 
a  Williamsburg  bank  and  $100  in  gold  from  the  he  stamped  them  "Payable  at  his  counter,"  and 
Bank  of  New  York.    When  subsequently  almost  forwarded  them  for  circulation, 
every  financial  institution  this  side  of  the  Rock-  An  inquisitive  New  York  broker  once  ven- 
ies  closed  its  doors,  the  writer  would  play  chess  tured  to  send  his  clerk  with  a  satchel  full  of 
jjj  his  o£6ce  with  his  clerk,  while  his  distracted  such  bills  to  a  town  in  Illinois ;  he  found  a  log 
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cabin  on  a  prairie  road,  with  a  sign  of  the  bank  the  Lawyers'   Qnb,  was  surprised  to  find   his 

over  the  door,  and  a  "  cashier  **  the  only  occn-  wealthy   friend   pressed    for  margins   he  could 

pant.    He  expressed  his  profuse  regrets  that  the  not  furnish.     He  received  numerous   messages 

president  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  and  that  he  through  the  club's  waiters  before  the  roast  was 

had  taken  the  cash-box  with  him.  served,  and  was  harassed  by  a  call  to  the  'phone 

At  the  outset  of  the  panic  of  1857  the  remain-  after  every  glass  of  wine  we  raised  to  our  lips, 

ing  institutions  of  that  class  became  insolvent.  G.  had  temporarily  assisted  the  writer  when  his 

Cre({h  wac  «in  exnen«;ivp    he  «iav«!    fhaf  as  Southern  customers  refused  to  pay  in  1861.    So 

i^rcdit  was  so  expensive,  ne  says,  tnat  as  ^^  ^^^^  obtained  a  respite  from  the  importunate 

much  as  l  per  ccnx.  was  demanded  for  a  sm-  brokers,  and  then  a  promise  of  the  money  to 

gle   day's   accommodation.      Merchants  who  pay  them  for  the  stocks  they  carried, 

declined  this  high  rate  of  usury  failed  to  meet  O"  ^^^  "ig^t  of  that  same  day,  as  member  of 

♦k-..v  -«o.or^-««,«^«.«.    ««^  ^^^,/f^,^.^^   «rk«r«  ^"  entertainment  committee,  the  wnter  attended 

their  engagements   and  manufacturers,  when  ^hc  ball  given  to  the  Spanish  Princess  Eulalia, 

their  customers   defaulted,   were   obliged    to  and  forgot  the  crisis.     He  was  reminded  some 

discharge    their    workmen    and    close    their  weeks  later,  at  the  Plankington  Hotel,  of  its 

jj^lljg^  existence,  when  a  Western  friend  described  the 

*-nu                      •  1        •  •        X    wO^^  a,        „«  drastic  means  some  Western  men  employed  to 

The    commercial    crisis   of    1860-61    was  recoup  deposits  lost  by  the  "  run."    Among  oth- 

caused    by    the    attempted    secession    of    the  «  s  a  German  brushmaker  had  withdrawn  from 

Southern  States.     Southern  merchants,  who  his  bank  $500.     Safe-deposit  vaults  being  un- 

had  always  been  "slow  payers,"  "came  to  available,  he  hid  the  money  in  his  bed ;  but  fear 

•  J      'i  ^             ^                    vT     -u            ^j  of  robbers  preyed  on  his  mind  until  he  found  no 

consider  it  treason  to  pay  any  Northern  cred-  ^^^^  ^„  ^j^  ^^^^  „^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^i^  ^^^,3 

itor  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  slave-  When  the  banker  heard  of  his  dilemma  he  con- 
holders*  cause."  ceived  the  idea  of  pretending  at  midnight  to 
^  -  ,  XT  xr  1  t-  X  burglarize  his  house.  The  brushmaker,  trem- 
One  of  these  a  New  York  merchant,  was  m-  ^^^^  ^j^h  fear,  sat  on  his  bed,  revolver  in  hand, 
duced  personally  to  go  South  to  collect  his  out-  ^^^  carried  his  fortune  back  to  the  bank  in  the 
standing  accounts.  As  money  was  unobtainable,  ^arly  momiuR. 
he  took  rosin,  cotton,  or  any  commodity  he  could 

get  instead,  and,  by  a  sloop  chartered  at  Wil-  Referring    to    the    panic    of    1907,    Mr. 

mington,  N.  C,  he  consigned  this  merchandise  Windmiiller  says: 

to  New  York,  with  instructions  to  store  on  ar-  ^ 

rival.     After  his  Southern  claims  were  thus  se-  In  March  losses  of  the  large  operators  could 

cured  this  ardent  patriot  stumped  the  Carolinas  be  kept  secret;  ashamed  of  their  holdings,  they 

and  Georgia  for  freedom,  until  he  was  himself  spoke  of  them  in   whispers  only.     But  toward 

deprived  of  it.     Mistaken  for  a  Northern  spy,  the  end  of   1907  it  became  impossible   to  hide 

he  lingered    for   some   time   in   Southern   dun-  their  perplexity.     During  the  short  trip  across 

geons.     When   finally  liberated  he  returned  to  the  ocean  by  a  member  of  that  triumvirate  of 

New  York  and  found  his  Wilmington  cargo  in  "schlemils"  who  expected  to   rule  the  market 

his  Brooklyn  warehouse.    The  rosin  he  accepted  with  the  bank  shares  they  acquired  on  install- 

for  $1  was  worth  $40,  while  Sea  Island  cotton,  ments,  an  inquisitive  sheriff  broke  into  his  divers 

which  cost  him  12  cents,  was  worth  90  cents  a  strong-boxes   and    found    in  them   all   together 

pound.     Although  these  prices  were  paid  in  dc-  $100  worth  of  available  assets.     This  "  captain 

preciated  money,  the  small  cargo  realized  a  large  of  industry  "  claimed  the  control  of  corporations 

fortune.  capitalized  for  a  hundred  millions! 

When    Fort   Sumter  surrendered    it  was  The  spectacle  of  waiting  depositors  at  the 
predicted   that   grass  would   grow  in  Wall  doors  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  other  de- 
Street,  New  York.    Although  these  anticipa-  faulting  institutions  reminded  him  of  similar 
tions  were  not  realized,  at  one  time  a  third  of  scenes  in  bygone  days, 
the  commercial  buHdings  on  lower  Broad-  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

way  m  New  York  City  were  to  let.  successful  in  drawing  money  and  followed  them 

The  real  cause  of  the  panic  of  1893  was  to  their  safe-deposit  vaults  r  they  persuaded  them 

the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  which  had  there  to  part,  in  consideration  of  a  premium, 

become  scared  by  the  agitation  for  free  sO-  ;:^^,  ^':^^rSJZ'':^^J:ZTJtV^. 

ver;  but  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  ^ium  for  their  payrolls.     When  the  premium 

exposition  of  the  fraud  connected  with  the  dwindled  and  finally  disappeared  some  of  those 

Old  Cordage  Company.     The  managers  of  brokers    lost    more    than   they   previously    had 

4.1,;-  ^r.^^^^^  u^A  gamed.    When  interest  rose  to  100  per  cent,  per 

tnis  concern  nad  annum,  railroads  and  ot:her  industrials  that  found 

incorporated   at  fictitious  values  one   ropewalk  difficulty  before  the  panic  to  sell  their  notes  could 

after  another.    Of  the  millions  ostensibly  paid  to  borrow  none  at  all,  and  many  of  them  were  com- 

control   the   market   a  portion  may  have  been  pelled  either  to  discharge  their  employees  or  to 

alloted  for  dividends  made,  to  establish  a  fie-  reduce  their  hours. 

titious  market  value  for  the  stock.  Nobody  ever  A  large  proportion  of  the  discharged  men  bc- 
discovered  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  came  anxious  to  return  to  Europe,  so  that  it 
money.  became  difficult  to  transport  them.  The  laborers 
When  industrials  bepan  to  tumble^  the  writer,  who  remained  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  em- 
requested  by  an  old  crony  to  lunch  with  him  at  ployment  capital  could  of[«c. 
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Toward  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Wind-  selves  to  legitimate  business  are  worthy  of  con- 

miiller  has  this  reassuring  paragraph :  Mtnct.    Of  the  security  which  the  New  York 

**  or  Cleanng-House  accepted   during  the  panic  for 

The  paucity  of  commercial  failures  in  the  face  certificates  more  than  70  per  cent  consisted  of 

of  compulsory   retrenchment  has  demonstrated  commercial    paper,   which    was    all    paid    as    it 

that    American   merchants    who    confine    them-  matured. 


HOW  THE  DESERT  ''  GENERATES  SPIRITUAL    FORCES." 

T^HAT  the  desert  is  "  not  merely  an  abode  numerical  strength,  which  at  the  best  of  times 

^      of  desolation  and  death,  but  the  per-  "^"^^  ^^^^  ^^«"  ^^"^y- 

petual  generating  place  of  vital  racial  and        The  desert  is  the  source  of  the  Arab  and 

spiritual  forces,"  is  the  theme  of  a  new  book  Moslem  influences  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 

brought  out  in  England,  entitled  "  Wander-  which  Palestine  is  the  source  of  Christianity, 

ings  in  Arabia."     Its  author,  Mr.  C.  M.  or  Greece  the  home  of  Hellenism. 
Uougnty,  says:  It  jg  ^^^  Q„|y  ^^^  place  of  origin  of  forces 

All    fu^*   „,-.   u^^^   ^^r.^^\^^r.^     ♦v,-   ♦^ne^**,^  which  can  be  transplanted  and  can  operate  sue- 

tare,  the  nerce  neat,  and  tingling,  nne  air, — be-  ^,:„-  ^^^j     vr^*i,;«*»  ;«  ui^f^^r  \^  ^^^^  «.,..:^..^ 

«^^L  ««  ;♦  «»<...^  \',wl  ^\»^*i^  ^r^u  k^rf^'^r,  e4>lo<i;Kr  Originated.    XMotiimg  m  history  is  more  curious 

come,  as  it  were,  like  plastic,  soft  fingers  steadily  .,   »   .,     ni»rf»Q«;itv  whirh  hriQ  alwavQ  *»vUf#»H  for 

ead«ThTnnf  ^ithauTanf  TdX  AribVIve  touch  with  the  desert  if  they  would  maintain 

done  and  failed  to  do  in  the  world,  ai.d  he  will  **'^    °7?    "^^^i  ^-  a    '   a  f^'^  ^f^*"*    ^^^ 

find  that  in  this  book  he  holds  a  clue  to  the  ^^l}^^J'^^t'J'^t  ^Mn„r<°nf  rtt.vffnl.'  tl 

character  of  two  of  the  most  potent  influences  ^'^^'^^n  *  „^  .hfS  J^^ 

that  have  ever  acted  upon  hum^  affairs.  Bedoums  of  the  desert. 

In  a  long  and  appreciative  review  of  this        ^°<=«  j^  s««™  strange  to  the  reader  that 

book,  the  Saturday  Review  (London)  says:  w^»«  "t  ^and  and  barren  rock  should  pos- 
sess  such    ascendancy   over   a    race   and    a 

The  Arab  race  and  the  Moslem  religion  have  faith  ?  asks  the  author.     It  would,  he  con- 
been  the  twm  products  of  the  desert,  and  both  ^^^         ^^^  ^^    „  t     him  if  he  had 
have  exerted  on  human  attairs  the  same  stimu-              .         j  ^u     j      _       j  ^u     j        ^  i-/ 
lating  effect.    Not  only  is  the  Arab  the  most  ex-  experienced  the  desert  and  the  desert  lite. 

»L*^^vt«LHin',*^''nn^lr*'^f ''rn^f.^l.^inf 'lfi«       The  fierce  1  eat.  the  pure,  thin  air  that  vibrates 

^rffSv    n  n^hil.     H,ff  fhr^nflSl  n^f  fh^  ««  the  senses.  the  desolation  that  imposes  on  all 

wnrlH   f^7th.  l«r,J?^^^  who  inhabit  here  the  need  of  stern  endurance, 

lA  wk^'^h^Araror^'^l^racrnfc  'nflVnce;  l^lPrevailing  lawlessnes,  that  d^^^^^^^^        every 

Syrians    Indians,  Kurds,  Persians,  the  Negros  L"^'''f"2' l'l'^"***'.fe  °^^\' ^^  Jrffnf  nn"^  X 

of  the  Sudan,  and  the  Khabili  tribe  of  the  Atlas  "S^   *"*'„''?"°'^C:!^"^H,  nf^^n^S^^^^^ 

Mountains  have  felt  in  turn  that  contagious  ex-  ""^   '»<=«   f*"^  hundreds  of  generations,   have 

ample  and  been  roused  and  fired  by  it^  f^^^J^^,  ^\^1a^\^  '^^^t'V^^ 

THE  ARAB  AS  "  HUMANITy's  WHIP."  ^^ve   generated   men,    self-reliant,   indomitable, 

arrogant,   proud,   fierce,   and    courageous, — men 

Quoting  directly  from  the  books,  the  re-  endued  in  a  hie,h  degree  with  those  virile  virtues 

viewer  proceeds*  which  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  have 

*^  *    »  satisfied  all  races,  but  which  the  Arab  race  has 

Even  of  the  original   Arab  conquests  it  has  remained  satisfied  with  permanently;  and  they 

been  pointed  out  that  they  were  indeed  not  so  have  generated  a  creed  in  which  these  virtues 

much  conquests  as  a  revolt, — a  revolt,  universal  and  this  view  of  life  are  consecrated  and  em- 

and  widespread,  against  wornout  Paganism,  for  bodied, — a  creed  which,  thin-thoughted  as  it  is, 

which  the  Arabs  supplied  the  necessary  leaders,  and  totally  wanting  in  richness  and  in  depth,  is 

and  into  which  they  infused  their  own  daring  of  all  creeds  that  which  stands  by  a  man  best  in 

and    their    own    impetuosity.      To    the    semi-  the  assertion   of  his  own  individuality.    .     .    . 

enslaved  victims  of  imperial  routine  the  Arabs  Thus,  then,  the  desert  acts.     It  maintains  and 

came  more  as  deliverers  than  conquerors.    They  renews   the    Arab    and    Moslem    influences    by 

were  the  whiplash  laid  across  humanity's  bare  bringing  to  .bear   upon   them   constantly,   from 

back  to  sting  it  into  action.    They  have  played  da/  to  day,  the  very  same  conditions  and  cir- 

much    the    same    part    ever    since.      Wherever  cumstances  out  of  which  they  originally  arose, 

throughout  the  Near  East  and  northern  and  cen-  Nothing  changes  in  this   stricken   land,   where 

tral  Africa  there  occur  risings,  rebellions,  fights  man  and  man  s  ideals  share  the  immobility  of 

and  forays,  there  we  are  certain  to  find  the  Arab  Nature.    The  life  and  scenery  described  by  the 

itt  work,  heaping  on  the  fuel  and  poking  the  fire,  poets  of  Mohammed's  time  are  the  life  and  scen- 

H/s  effect  is  curiously  out  oi  proportion  to  his  ery  described  by  Doughty  to-day. 
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KUROPATKIN'S  "SECRET  HISTORY"  OF  THE  WAR  WITH 
JAPAN. 

CELDOM  has  the  publication  of  a  soldier's 
memoirs  aroused  such  world-wide  inter- 
est as  has  followed  upon  the  bare  announce- 
ment in  Russia  of  the  completion  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  history  of  Russia's  war  with 
Japan  as  he  himself  saw  it.  The  f^  who 
were  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  remarkably  free  and  full 
revelation  of  the  political  plans  and  purposes 
of  Russia.  Kuropatkin,  Minister  of  War  and 
later  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  the  Manchurian  campaign,  became 
a  target  for  abuse  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  constructed, 
from  the  oiEcial  material  accessible  to  him, 
an  elaborate  history'  of  the  war  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  condition,  purposes, 
and  development  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Documents  and  dispatches  endorsed  "  Strictly 
Confidential,"  matters  involving  the  highest 
officials,  Information  obviously  intended  for 
no  e}'es  but  those  of  the  innermost  govern- 
ment circles,  are  laid  forth  in  this  work. 

Of  course,  the  work  was  at  once  confis- 
cated by  the  St.  Petersburg  government.  A 
few  copies  of  the  manuscript  were  made,  how- 
ever, and  McClure's  Magazine  announces 
that  one  of  these  copies  came  into  its  posses- 
sion a  few  nionths  ago, — "  it  is  not  essential 
and  obviously  would  not  be  wise  to  state  just 
how."  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  well-known  .l 
student  of  Russian  affairs,  is  now  translating 
and  arranging  material  from  the  manuscript, 
which  contains  600,000  words,  for  five  or  six 


(IKOLAIEVICH    KUROPATKIN. 
e  Japanese  W>r  bas  aroused  a 
comment  In  Europe.) 


es  of  the  Var,     For  several  generations 
question  of  obtaining  an  outlet  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  had  been  considered  theoret- 
ically in  Russia,  but,  says  Mr.  Kennan  in  his 

.  .  ,  -  ,  TT.  c  i  .L  introductory  note,  it  is  evident  from  General 
brief  magazine  articles.  The  first  or  these  ir„,™,,»i,-J  r  .  1  i  •jsutmi 
„  :„  lu.ri ',  t„.  c !_.                  Kuropatkms  first  volume  that 


appears  in  McClure's  for  Septembci 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the 
article  is  the  correspondence  betwen  Kuro- 
patkin and  the  Czar,  which  is  given  in  detail. 


\evr  of  the  sparsetiess  of  Russia's  population 

of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  insignificance  of  her 

commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in.  that  part  of 

the   world,    the    task   of   getting    access    to    the 


Upon  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  general  Pacific,  which  might  invofve  a  "serious  struggle' 

appear  the  comments  and  marginal  notes  of  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  existing  gen- 

thc  Emperor.     The  war  was  forced  agairist  eration,  ^ 

the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the  advice  of        n.,,...\  v  »l-       j    ■       l        l. 

patkir,  show,,  when  Russia  was  just  begin-  !„  '^"  °L  'r      T  r          ■"""  ""°"' 

-            ,.    .  .'.           ...           ,        '        f    *'  Statesmen,  inc  ud  ng  the  Emperor, 

nmg  to  discipline  and  dispose  her  great  forces,  ^                i'«.iu-. 

because  of  the  lack  of  courage  and  firmness  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  if  we  had 

in  the  Czar.     Japan  certainly  would  have  confined    ourselves   to  the  construction  of  the 

"'      loatkin    if  war  had  ™^'"  '""*- Siberian  road,  even  though  we  built 

ipatlcin.  It  war  naa  ^  part  of  it  through  northern  Manchuria,  there 
would   have  been  no  war;    that   the  war  was 

as   most  important  caused  by  our  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and 

and    significant    Genera!    Kuropatkin's    nar-  Mukden,  and.  more  particularly,  by  the  Bezo- 

rativc  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  rup-  *'^"''^'  '■""*'"  «"terprise  in  Korea. 

ture   with    Japan    in    February,    1904,    and  In     this     enterprise    (the     Korean     Yalu 

which  may  be  regarded  historically  as  the  Timber  Company),  Kuropatkin  asserts,  the 


been  crushed,  says  Kut 
continued, 

Mr.  Kennan   regard; 
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CsMur  was  interested  to  the  extent  pi  2,(XX>,-  in  manufactures,  because  even  our  domestic  mar- 

OOO  rubles  ($1,000,000),  and*  (we^  are  quot-  ^^^  ^T^  not  yet  glutted.    .    .    .    Russia,  there- 

n/r     V  \  n       i_       ^i_  •£  ^u  fore,  has  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  melancholy 

ing  Mr.  Kennan)      rather  than  sacrihce  the  necessity  of  waging  war  in  order  to  get  markets 

family  investment  in  this  enterprise  the  Czar  for  her  products.    As  for  our  other  interests  in 

allowed  Russia  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  the  Far  East,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  few 

Japan."      The    trouble    really    began,    says  ^^1   or  timber  enterprises   in   Maiichuria    and 

xJT         ,.         ,  ^,.      '     ^'         t  ry  Korea  is  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 

Kuropatkm,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Bezo-  ^^  ^^^ke  it  worth  while  for  Russia  to  run  the 

brazov  and  Admiral  Alexeyev,  who  had  been  risk  of^war  on  their  account, 
appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  Russia       ^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^^^  ^f  State  Councillor  Bezc^ 

broke  her  word  to  the  rest  of  the  world  m  ^^^^^^   ^^    Kennan,  summarizing  several 

not  cvacuatmg  Manchuria.     General  Kuro-  ^l^^p^^^    j^    General    Kuropatkin's    work, 
patkin  says  on  this  point :  ^ . 

There  is  good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  unex-  Bezobrazov,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
pected  change  of  policy  that  put  a  stop  to  the  fluent  and  persuasive  talker,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
evacuation  of  the  province  of  Mukden  was  an  fine  personal  presence  and  bearing,  soon  inter- 
event  of  immense  importance.  So  long  as  we  ested  his  grand  ducal  friends  in  the  fabulous 
held  to  our  intention  of  withdrawing  all  our  wealth  of  the  Far  East  generally,  and  in  the  ex- 
troops  from  Manchuria  (except  the  railway  traordinary  value  of  the  Korean  timber  con- 
guard  and  a  small  force  at  Harbin),  and  so  long  cession  especially.  They  all  took  stock  in  his 
as  we  refrained  from  invading  Korea  with  our  enterprise,  and  one  of  them,  with  a  view  to  get- 
enterprises,  there  was  little  danger  of  a  break  ting  the  strongest  possible  support  for  it,  pre- 
with  Japan;  but  we  were  brought  alarmingly  sented  him  to  the  Czar.  Bezobrazov  made  upon 
nearer  to  a  rupture  with  that  power  when,  con-  Nicholas  II.  an  extraordinarily  favorable  impres- 
trary  to  our  agrreement  with  China,  we  left  our  sion,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  ac- 
troops  in  southern  Manchuria,  and  when,  in  the  quired  an  influence  over  him  that  nothing  after- 
promotion  of  our  timber  enterprise,  we  entered  ward  seemed  able  to  shake.  That  the  Czar  be- 
northem  Korea.  The  uncertainty,  moreover,  came  financially  interested  in  Bezobrazov's  tim- 
with  regard  to  our  intentions,  alarmed  not  only  ber  company  is  certain;  and  it  is  currently  re- 
China  and  Japan,  but  even  England,  America,  ported  in  St  Petersburg  that  the  Emperor  and 
and  other  powers.  the  Empress  Dowager,  together,  put  into  the  en- 
--.  ,  .  ,  terprise  several  million  rubles.  ...  It  was 
Kuropatkm  expresses  the  greatest  respect  ^^i^  known  influence  of  Bezobrazov  with   the 

and  cordial  feeling  toward  the  Japanese,  and    Czar  that  made  "  everybody "  in  the  Far  East 
displays  a  startlingly  accurate  knowledge  of   "  afraid  of  him  " ;  that  enabled  him  to  enlist  in 

their  military  resources.     He  also  devotes  a   *^/,^^'^^^^  9^  *^^  ^^"'1'*^';  ''^"'JL^?  even  officers 
,     1     /  i_  •     •  o*  the  Russian  general  staff;  that  caused  Alex- 

great  deal  of  space  to  the  economic  interests    ^yev  to  respond  to  his  call  for  troops  to  garrison 

of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  which  at  present,    Feng-wang-cheng  and  Shakhedze,  and  that  final- 
he  declares,  are  comparatively  insignificant.        ly  changed  Russia's  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 

stopped  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  southern 
We  have  as  yet,  thank  God,  no  overproduction    Manchuria. 


CASTRO:  TYRANT  OR  LIBERATOR? 

CELDOM  does  one  meet  with  two  writers  "  seen  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
on  the  same  subject  more  at  variance  Supreme  Court  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
than  Mr.  George  W.  Crichfield  and  Mr.  finally  removed  from  office  for  intimating 
Colvin  B.  Brown,  whose  respective  views  that  they  would  not  decide  a  case  in  the  man- 
concerning  the  President  of  Venezuela  arc  ner  desired  by  the  chief  executive." 

presented,  under  the  above  caption,  in  Every-  ^^     ,         r  ir   •    r,     r,^_           n            ah 

,     ,  ,     tJ                t.      o     ^      L          A         J*  No  phase  of  life  is  free  from  surveillance.    All 

body  s  Magazine  for  September.     Accordmg  telegrams  and  cablegrams  are  censored,  with  a 

to  the  former,  Castro  is  neither  more  nor  less  representative  of  the  dictator  in  charge  of  every 

than  a  fiend  incarnate,  a  veritable  Frankin-  line  of  communication.    All  letters  are  liable  to 

stein,  under  whose  heel  "  hundreds  of  thou-  ^  ^P^^^^  ^^  government  officials.    .        .Even 

V    "^^-^                          xu'uu         ^  diplomatic  correspondence  is  tampered  with  and 

sands  of  men  and  women  of  high  character  ^^^^y  foreigii  minister  knows  that  he  must  send 

now  lie  as  helpless  as  were  the  reconccntrados  his  communications  to  his   government  in  his 

in  Cuba  in  the  days  of  *  Bloody  Weyler.*  "  own  mail-pouch,  carried  by  his  own  private  mes- 

United  States  Minister  Francis  B.  Loomis  f-f^JVctSSl't^VsV'ruLi:*"  '"^  '''"''  *"- 
is  cited,  who  as  long  ago  as  190 1  reported  to 

the  State  Department  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Crichfield  asserts  that  there  is  to-day 

during  his  residence  in  Venezuela  he  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  American  interest  in  the 
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whole  country.  There  arc  not  more  than 
twenty-five  Americans  in  Venezuela;  "and 
in  any  part  except  the  capital  and  one  or 
two  coast  towns  an  American  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity,  especially  if  he  were 
out  of  jail."  Castro  is  a  millionaire,  the  re- 
sult of  flagrant  unscrupulousness ;  and  Mr. 
Crichfield  claims  to  have  in  his  possession 
"  definite  data  concerning  the  spoliation  of 
hundreds  of  foreign  citizens  and  companies 
by  Castro  and  his  creatures,  the  amount  of 
such  confiscations  and  seizures  running  into 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars."  The  same  writer 
holds  that  the  United  States  stands  between 
Castro  and  punishment.  Answering  the 
question,  Why  does  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  Venezuelan  people  rise  and  throw  off  the 
yoke?  he  says  that  Venezuela  is  composed 
.of  two  groups;  one  the  army  with  Castro's 
political  adherents  in  civil  life,  and  the  other, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  who  at  the 
present  time  are  passive  under  the  despotism. 
"  The  foreigners  and  the  respectable  citizens 
can't  save  themselves ;  the  United  States 
won't  save  them,  yet  warns  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  keep  hands  of{." 

Mr.  Brown,  who  also  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  Venezuela,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
its  affairs,  comes  to  the  defense  of  President 
Castro.  It  is  no  easy  task,  he  says,  that  the 
President  of  Venezuela  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  inasmuch  as  "  the  rules  laid  down 
by  governments  in  other  countries  cannot  be 
altogether  applied  here."  Possessing  an  un- 
usually fertile  land  containing  millions  of 
acres  of  ungrazeil  pasture  and  unexplored 
forest,  and  valuable  mines  only  needing  de- 
velopment, the  people  "  are  endowed  with 
none  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
They  arc  content  with  the  living  that  comes 
with  little  effort."  Naturally  a  country  so 
rich,  inhabited  by  a  people  so  unenterprising, 
is  a  tempting  prey  for  the  adventurous  of 
other  lands.  Mr.  Brown  cites  one  or  two 
instances ;        « 

Close  to  the  northern  coast  line  of  Venezuela 
are  two  islands,  Trinidad  and  Curasao.  .  .  . 
Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad,  and  Willcmstad,  in 
Curasao,  are  practically  free  ports.  Every  week 
more  cargoes  are  unloaded  at  these  ports  than 
would  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
islands  in  a  year.  What  becomes  of  it  all? 
What  means  this  great  import  of  goods  so  vastly 
in  excess  of  any  possible  local  demand?  Every 
one  there  knows  the  answer.  The  busy  little 
fleets  one  sees  loading  goods  at  these  ports  are 
smugKlers.  Venezuela  has  had  no  money  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size  to 
patrol  her  2000  miles  of  coast  line.  As  a  result, 
she  loses  fully  one-half  of  her  duties  on  imports. 


Another  case  was  that  in  which  some  Ger- 
man capitalists  were  granted  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Caracas 
to  Valencia. 

Venezuela  veiy  much  wanted  this  road  built, 
and  guaranteed  6  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  cost 
--  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  road  would 


gain,  and  demand  of  the  Venezuelans  that  they 
live  up  to  their  contract  and  pay  interest  as 
agreed,  no  matter  how  great  the  hardship.  The 
Venezuelans  claim  that  the  cost  of  the  road  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  that  this  cost  was  purposely  increased 
in  order  to  get  the  6  per  cent,  which  the  Ger- 
man considers  a  very  good  rental  for  his  money. 

From  experiences  of  this  kind  the  Venez- 
uelan has  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  for- 
eigner is  a  spoilsman,  who  has  no  respect  for. 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  who  will  "  stop 
at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends,  even  at  fmnent- 
ing  and  aiding  revolution." 

The  most  serious  check  to  progress  in 
Venezuela  has  been  its  series  of  revolutions, 
of  which  there  have  been  seventy-six  in  sev- 
enty years.  As  a  consequence,  the  death  rate 
has  been  enormous,  and  the  population  show^ 
a  decrease.  There  can  be  no  real  prosperity 
until  peace  is  permanently  established,  and 
the  one  great  need  has  been  a  ruler  who  could 
assure  this  permanency.  "  The  ethics,  cul- 
ture, ancestry  of  the  man  are  of  little  mo- 
ment" Speaking  of  the  present  president, 
Mr.  Brown  says: 

Gpriano  Castro  is  the  first  mountaineer  Presi- 
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dent  the  Venezuelans  have  ever  had,  and  it  is  does  not  consider  this  fine  excessive  in  view 
natural  that  he  would  be  misunderstood  at  of  the  fact  that  this  company  was  convicted  of 
Caracas.  His  father  was  an  Indian,  and  the  financing  a  revolution  that  cost  many  lives  and 
father's  characteristics  have  been  impressed  large  sums  of  money,  and  was  directed  against 
upon  the  son,  most  noticeably  in  the  straight  a  government  from  which  the  company  was  en- 
black  hair  and  the  swarthy  .skin.  .  .  .  He  joying  valuable  special  privileges.  The  fine  has 
rides  a  horse  like  a  Western  cowboy.  He  is  not  been  paid,  but  when  it  is  the  asphalt  com- 
forceful,  aggressive,  quick  to  anger,  and  of  un-  pay  can  enter  into  and  take  possession  of  its 
questioned   courage.     .    .    .     The    President   of  property. 

Venezuela  has  always  been  supreme  ruler,  and  nni     ^^^^^^^  \^c^T^e^  fhat  the  TlnitpH  ^titp<i 

Castro  is  no  exception.     He   realizes   that   the  1  ne  company  hopes  tnat  tHe  United  states 

prosperity  of  his  country  depends  on  peace  as  will  interfere  and  make  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 

the  first  very  and  important  requisite,  and  when  emmcnt     restore     the     property.      In     Mr. 

the  Matos  rebellion  broke  out  he  threw  himself  t>           »       •    j           ^                     vi_     tr              i 

into  the  fight  like  a  demon,  destroying  the  re-  «rown  s    judgment,     war    with     Venezuela 

bellion  root  and  branch.    Since  then  there  have  would   not  result  in  such  a  quick  and  easy 

been  no  revolutions,  for  political  agitators  and  ^-^^^        ^  ^^^^^           1^  ^hink. 

would-be   presidents    have   learned   to    fear   the  "^ 

man.                                                     ...  War  with  the  United  States  would  probably 

Castro's  firmness  of  character  is  indicated  in  mean  a  coalition  with  Venezuela  of  several  of 
a  recent  incident.     When  he  was  lying  sick  al-  her  sister  republics;  for  there  is  a  general  feel- 
most  unto  death,  word  was  brought  to  him  that  ing  that  the  United   States  has  designs     .     .     . 
General  Paredo  had  landed  with  the  intention  upon  these  republics, 
of  starting  a  revolution.     Castro  gave  orders  to 

General  Zapato  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  cap-  The  same  writer  considers  that: 

ture  of  the  rebel  and  his  followers.    A  few  days  r-     •         r-            u       i.                     i_       i-        i 

later  Doctor  Ravenga,  secretary  general,  walked  Upriano   Castro    has   been  a   much-maligned 

into  Castro's  bedchamber  and  reported  that  Pa-  man.    It  is  his  ambition  to  ru  e  his  country  well, 

redo  and   sixteen   officers,   two   of  whom  were  according  to   his   lights,   to   keep    it   free   from 

Americans,    had    been    apprehended.      Without  eternal   turmoil,  to  open  it  up  to  foreign  m- 

tuming  his  head  upon  the  pillow  the  sick  man  vestors   when  it  is  thoroughly  pacified,  and  to 

gave  the  order  to  have  the  prisoners  shot.  P^^s  it  on  to  a  strong  successor  when  the  time 

,  comes.    .    .     .     The   greatest   harm   that   could 

Wc  do  not  find   in   Mr.    Brown  s  article  come  to  Venezuela  would  be  a  revolution  that 

any  allusion  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  would    overthrow    Castro    before    his   work    is 

and  Venezuela  Company,  which  a  writer  in  finished.    This  opinion  is  shared  by  leading  ci ti- 

-.L      XT     -L    ^         •          D      •                    -.•     J    •  zens  of  Venezuela,  who  believe  that  this  half- 

thc  North  American  Review,  as  noticed  m  ^^eed  Indian  cares  more  for  the  welfare  of  his 

our  May  number,  characterizes  as      a  clear  country  than  he  does  for  worldly  pelf,  and  that 

case  of  spoliation  by  Venezuela  without  jus-  if  he  is  allowed  to  carry  out  his  ideas  Venezuela 

tification  or  excuse  '' ;  but  in  the  equally  well-  will  become  the  first  power  in  Spanish  America, 

u                         i^uxT        \7iflT>j  With  a  chance  of  rivaling  the  Argentine, 

known  case  of  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  ^             * 

Asphalt  Company,  in  which  Castro  obtained  It  is  well,   perhaps,   to  have  this  Venez- 

judgment    for    damag;es    in    the    Venezuela  uelan  view  of  the  dictator  presented,  since 

courts  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  the  Presi-  only  thus  would  outsiders  be  able  to  under- 

dcnt,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  stand  the  national  attitude. 


ROME'S   JEWISH    MAYOR. 


I 


N  no  European  capital  have  the  Jews  ex-  at  length,  under  Victor  Immanuel,  obtained 

perienced    more    remarkable    vicissitudes  full  emancipation;  and  to-day,  mirabile  dictuf 

than  in  the  Eternal  City.     More  than  2000  the   twelve    or    thirteen    thousand    Jews   of 

years  have   elapsed   since   they  first  entered  Rome  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  one  of 

Rome ;  and,  ever  since,  their  history  has  been  their  number,  Ernesto  Nathan,  in  the  mayoral 

a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  of  persecutions  by  chair. 

popes  and  populace  alike,  and  of  restoration        Mr.  Nathan,  according  to  the  Outlook  for 

to  a  semblance  of  citizenship.     Herded  for  August  22,  was  born  in  London,  and  comes 

centuries  in  a  miserable  ghetto,  patronized  by  of  a  family  which,  in  England,  extended  hos- 

onc  pontiff  and  hounded  by  another,  stripped  pitality  to  the  patriot  Mazzini  when  he  was 

of  their  property,  burned  at  the  stake,  and  exiled  from  the  land  of  his  birth.    He  is  "  the 

forbidden   to    inscribe   any   epitaphs  on    the  son  of  a  patriot,  who  lived  long  at  London 

tombs  of  their  dead, — surviving  all  the  hat-  and  at  Lugano,  a  worker  for  the  Risorgi- 

red,  ignominy,  and  persecution  to  which  the  mento,"  and,  in  due  time,  he  himself  became 

Christian  Church  had  subjected  them,  they  an  Italian  citizen.    The  Outlook  writer  gives 
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the  following  description  of  the  Mayor's  per- 
sonality: 

When  you  go  to  see  Signor  Nathan  at  his 
oRice  on  the  Capiloline  Hill  or  at  his  house,  J2a 
Via  Torino,  in  the  new  part  of  Rome,  just  off 
the  Via  Nazionale,  your  first  impression  is  that 
of  a  man  who  never  ceases  increasing  in  height 
as  he  rises  to  greet  you,  he  is  so  tall  and  spare. 
He  looks  at  you  out  of  eyes  which  seem  to  speak 
of  his  experience  with  Italy's  past,  .  .  .  He 
is  now  an  authority  on  the  period  of  the  Ris- 
orgimento,  the  name  which  the  Italians  apply  to 
that  wonderful  and  final  struggle  for  political 
liberty  and  national  unity  which,  definitely  as- 
suming shape  as  far  back  as  i8is,  experienced 
in  [848,  in  [859-61,  and  again  in  1870,  three  dis- 
tinct crises  which  resulted  in  a  new-bom  Italy. 
Many  have  written  authoritatively  of  these  crises 
.  .  .  but,  as  one  talks  with  Signor  Nathan, 
one  becomes  convinced  that  the  book  is  yet  to 
be  written. 

The  Mayor  of  Rome  is  elected  not  by  the 
popular  vote,  but  through  the  Council, 
"  which  is  a  body  of  eighty  representative 
men  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  and  contain- 
ing at  least  twenty  who  represent  the  minor- 
ity." It  was  around  Signer  Nathan's  per- 
sonality that  the  battle  at  the  polls  largely 
waged;  and  the  election,  "bitterly  fought, 
resulted  in  an  emphatic  defeat  of  the  church 
party,  which  has  ruled  in  Rome  for  uncounted 
generations." 

Though  Signor  Nathan  is  the  first  Jew 
to  be  made  Mayor  of  Rome,  he  is  not  the 
only  Jew  who  has  attained  ofRcial  promi- 
nence in  Italy, — as  examples  may  be  cited 
Leone  Wollemberg  and  Luigi  Luzzati, 
Finance  Ministers,  and  Giuseppe  Ottolenghi, 
Minister  of  War.  But  Signor  Nathan's 
election  is  rendered  additionally  significant 
by  the  fact  that,  besides  being  an  Israelite,  he 
has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons, 
and    is  still    an   influential   member  of   that 

In  electing  one  who  was  both  Jew  and  Free 
Mason,  the  anti-clerical  majority  has  impres- 
sively indicated  to  the  Vatican  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  defeat  of  the  old  conservative 
majority  in  Rome. 

When  Ernesto  Nathan  came  to  Italy  "  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  one  who 
has  honored  his  country  by  becoming  its 
Finance  Minister  and  later  its  Prime  Min- 
ister, Baron  Sonnino."  The  two  started  a 
newspaper,  "  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
intellectual  organs  of  public  opinion  which 
Italy  has  ever  seen,"  It  was,  however,  far  too 
radical  to  please  most  people. 

As  indicating  Signor  Nathan's  political 
views,  the  article  under  notice  cites  the  fact 
that  while  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  the  eighty 


members  of  the  present  Municipal  Council 
of  Rome  have  belonged  to  anti-dynastic  par- 
ties, they  and  the  new  Mayor  realize  that 
Italy  is  notyet  ripe  for  a  republic,  and  that 
in  any  event  the  King  is  the  best  Republican  of 
them  all.  Only  the  other  day  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  said  lo  a  gentleman  who  was  calling  upon 
him:  "I  am  going  to  educate  my  son  so  that, 
when  Italy  declares  herself  a  republic,  he  will 
be  favorably  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament." "But,"  said  the  gentleman,  "what  it 
Italy  should  declare  herself  so  in  your  time?" 
"Then  I  would  present  myself  for  Parliament," 
laughed  the  King.  "  I  want  Italy  to  feel  that  the 
name  counts  for  little,  the  service  for  much." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mayoralty 
of  Rome  is  simply  a  municipal  dignity ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  chief  magistrate's  influence  ex- 
tends throughout  Italy.  And  Signor  Nathan 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  wield  this  in- 
fluence wisely. 

The  new  Mayor  of  Rome,  faithful  to  his  past. 
into  the  administration  of  the  Eternal 
qualiies  which  would  distinguish  him 
.ition,— a  republican  simplicity  and_  an 
of  intelligence  which  give  no  indica- 
tion of  the  dolce  far  niV»/c,— that  happy  do- 
nothingism  which  is  mistakenly  supposed  to 
characterize  the  habits  of  all  Italians.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is  that  Ernesto  Nathan,  the  son  of  a 
patriot,  ia  himself  a  great  patriot,  and  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Mayor  of  Rome  already  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  power. 


will  bring 
City  those 

in  any  posi 
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r^N  June  1 8,  last  year,  Italy's  Prime  Min-  prospective  tenants  will  draw  lots,  and  the 

ister,  Signor  Giolitti,  said  in  the  Cham-  rents  will  be  about  half  as  high  as  those  now 

ber  of  Deputies:    "There  are  ten  or  twelve  prevailing. 

landholders,  not  more,  who  have  possession  But  the  house  problem  is  not  the  only  one 
of  nine-tenths  of  Rome's  building  area."  that  has  been  confronting  the  progressive 
And  the  Deputy  Ferraris,  in  a  recent  num-  spirits  of  Rome,  some  of  whose  aspirations 
ber  of  the  Nuova  Antologia,  refers  to  the  find  another  channel  of  utterance  in  the 
"  land  and  house  trust  "  which  had  helped  to  Rivista  d'  Italia.  Signor  Mariani  there  de- 
create  an  intolerable  situation,  leading  to  clares  openly  and  roundly  for  a  thoroughly 
parliamentary  action.  modernized,  "  up-to-date  '*  Rome.  He 
Briefly,  a  serious  housing  problem  had  would  wish  to  see  the  Italian  capital  his 
arisen,  affecting  especially  the  large  army  of  country's  commercial  and  industrial  center, 
civil  officials, — national  and  municipal, —  With  radical  improvements  in  view,  he,  of 
obliged  to  reside  at  the  Italian  metropolis,  course,  dwells  on  two  points  that  have  al- 
through  two  untoward  factors:  the  constant  ready  been  expounded  in  this  Review:  the 
raising  of  rents  by  grasping  houseowners,  and  need  of  drainage  and  sanitation  for  the  arid, 
the  impossibility  of  any  one's  buying  unocfcu-  malarial  tracts  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  the 
pied  real  estate  to  erect  more  dwellings  upon,  establishment  of  Rose  as  a  port  by  means  of 
Vacant  land  there  was,  and  is,  in  plenty,  but  a  canal  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (seven  miles 
the  owners  demanded  a  fanciful  price  when-  distant).  He  thinks  the  Campagna  could  be 
ever  an  intending  builder  of  dwelling-houses  reclaimed^  remarking  that  in  ancient  days, 
presented  himself,  or  they  refused  to  sell  at  preceding  the  Roman  Empire,  "  those  very 
all,  so  that  the  market  was  practically  closed.  Pontine  marshes  boasted  a  flourishing  agri- 
Meanwhile,  the  demand,  even  the  necessity,  culture." 

persisted  of  stable  and  moderate  rentals  for  „  •  i.  j  ,..•  •  j  .t.  <  r  ^i. 
!^t  ^  ^  J  -^  1  '^i.  i_  •  Homeric  traditions  praised  the  opulence  of  the 
the  state  .and  city  employees,— with  their  district,  and  according  to  the  elder  Pliny  twenty- 
families  numbering  50,CXX), — who  had  to  de-  three  cities  sprang  up  and  prospered  in  the  de- 
pend wholly  on  their  small,  fixed  salaries,  minion  of  the  Volscians.  However,.  Signor 
These,  in  the  local  opinion,  seemed  to  be  the  Mariani  does  not  pin  his  faith  to  the  agricultural 
.  .  1  .  ^.  r,  J  ,  .  f  development  of  Rome  s  surrounding  country  as 
principal    victims,    although    the    paucity   of  the  chief  means  of  Rome's  aggrandizement. 

lodgings  at  reasonable  rentals  also  proved  a  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  cas- 
hardsjiip  to  many  among  the  non-official  mid-  cades  of  Tivoli  (eighteen  miles  from  the  cap- 
die  class  ital),  where  the  deep  and  turbulent  Anicne  (or 
T-i  .  '  ^  .  ,  .  Anio)  falls  i86  meters  in  the  short  distance  of 
1  his  momentous  question  was  taken  in  two  kilometers  (about  one  foot  in  ten,  but  not 
hand, — with  other  problems  concerning  the  regularly).  The  basin  of  this  river  is  so  rich 
improvement  of  ?.ome, — by  the  nation's  Par-  i"  springs  that  it  could  quench  the  thirst  of  a 
liament,  and  laws  have  been  passed  which  V^^  tenfold  more  populous  than  Rome,  which 
^  ^  ..  J  ^  I.  1  I  from  olden  times  has  been  a  city  of  fountains. 
are  expected  to  have  salutary  results.  But  the  day  has  now  come  when  the  abounding 

Every  owner  of  land  which  is  situated  within  streams  of  Latium  (the  county  containing  Rome) 

certain  limits  will  be  obliged,  by  virtue  of  said  ought  to  be  utilized  principally  for  the  benefit 

legislation,  to  declare  his  price    ...    at  which  of  industries.    Forty  thousand  horse-power  could 

figure   the   municipality  will   have   the   right  to  easily  be  drawn  from  the  cascades.    The  lighting 

expropriate  such  land.     By  the  same  legislation  svstem,  the  tramways,  and  several  workshops  of 

the  city  of  Rome  is  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  Rome  and  Tivoli  now  derive  energy   from  the 

fifteen  million  lire  from  the  National  Loan  and  Aniene,  whose  power  is  merely  tapt  thereby. 

Deposit  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  expropriating  ih^^ia^^  4.u«   a^-  ^      ^u                -.u            n 

and    purchasing    real    estate    to   be   made   into  ,    Besides  the  Aniene,-  there  are  the  smaller 

municipal  building  areas.    The  city  thus  becomes  hut  plentiful  Liri  and  Fibreno,  which  might 

a  buyer  and  a  seller  of  real  estate,  which  it  will  supply  energy  for  industrial  purposes,  while, 

dispose  of  to  persons  intending  to  build.  in  general,  the  grand  possibilities  of  motive 

And  in   return  the  city  has  devoted  the  power  to  be  gained  by  drawing  upon   the 

whole  space  of  the  Piazza  d'  Armi  to  the  Umbrian  and  Abruzzan  watersheds  (to  the 

creation  of  a  new  dwelling  section, — princi-  north  and  east  of  Rome)  hav)!  scarcely  been 

pally  for  the  benefit  of  the  official  employees  estimated  at  all. 

mentioned  above, — where,  too,  governmental  Communications  within   the  capital   have 

administrative  buildings  may  be  erected.   For  been  considerably  augmented  of  late  years, 

the  occupancy  of  these  new  houses,  which  arc  and  the  new  circular  city  railway  is  nearing 

to  be  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  completion.    The  fortunate  idea  of  the  new 
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SKETCH-PLAN    OF    MODERN    ROME. 

(The  llgbtir  shaded  parts,  marked  "  Land  Available  tor  Building."  rtprercnt  building  arraa  available 
under  tbe  new  lawn  :  and  the  dot  tpd  line  running  northpaal.— trom  tbe  Vallcan  paat  tbe  Harlan  Meant  to  the 
station  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  Bin-tch.— Indicates  the  Hectlon  ot  the  circular  cltj  rallivar,  about  twenty  mllei 
lung  In  all,  to  be  completed  during  the  current  jear.) 

of  the  Rome-Naples  line  to-day,  before  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Latium  has  taken  place, 
so  do  I  regard  the  corstruction  of  a  new,  straiffht 
line  from  Rome  to  Milan,  our  northern  me- 
tropolis, as  entirely  opportune,  without  awaiting 
this  development.  I  say  without  waiting  for  it, 
because  if  it  is  the  business  of  railroads  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  traffic,  it  is  also  their  office 
to  create  and  increase  traffic.  .  ,  .  The  great 
line  from  Rome  to  Milan  must  be  the  shortest 


and  direct  Rome-to-Naplcs  line  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  Signer  Mariani,  who,  insist- 
ing upon  a  liberal  policy  of  communication 
with  all  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  concludes  his 
article  in  the  following  terms: 

To  unite  the  capital  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
south  by  this  important  short  line  is  by  no  means 
sufficient    .    .    .    As  I  approve  of  the  building 
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and  straightest  possible,  without  considcTation  of  say  I.     Thi$  is  done  in  the   United   States   and 

Florence  or  Bologna.     Let  the  other  cities  have  England,   two   countries    where   time   is   money, 

branches  to  the  direct  line,  which  itself,  however,  If  the  Boli^ans  and  the  Florentines  complain, 

must  take   absolutely   the   quickest   route.      The  Iney  will  se*t  the  example  of  a  petty  local  spirit 

trains  must  fly  their  course  without  stopping  at  incapable  of  lifting  itself  up  to  the  transfigure- 

a  single  intermediate  station,  no,  not  even  at  one,  ment  of  a  love  embracing  all  Italy ! 


A   WOMAN'S  CONQUEST   OF  THE  ANDES. 


npHE  past  summer  has  been  a  notable  one 

for  the  triumphs  of  American  muscle 

and  endurance.    The  results  of  the  Olympic 

Games  at  London  proved  conclusively  that 


(THo  American  woman  who  baa  maSt   a   record   la 
mountaln-cJlmblng.) 

in  practically  every  branch  of  athletics  Amer- 
ican men  have  no  superiors  in  the  world. 
And  now  it  appears  that  American  women 
also  can  claim  their  meed  of  praise, — and  no 
small  one, — for  early  in  September  one  of 
their  number.  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Huascan  (or  Huas- 
caran),  one  of  the  hitherto  unconquered 
peaks  of  the  Andes.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  achievement  may  be  gained 
from  the  varying  estimates  of  die  height  of 
diis  mountain,  which  range  from  26,000  to 
22,080  feet,  and  from  the  fact  that  Raimondi, 
the  geographer,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  at- 


tain  the  summit,  and  that  Enock  alsd  gave 
up  the  task  when  more  than  6000  feet  from 
the  goal. 

In  Harfier'r  Weekly  for  August  8  Miss 
Peck  herself  gives  an  account  of  some  of  her 
previous  doings  in  the  Andes,  including  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain  considerably  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc.  Miss  Peck's  experience  in 
mountaineering  is  so  wide  that  she  writes  of 
glaciers  and  crevasses,  of  snow-fields  and 
mountain  storms,  with  the  familiarity  of  one 
who  might  be  describing  a  trip  through  the 
Subway  or  the  Elevated  railway  of  her  own 
city.  What  one  admires,  even  more  than  the 
modesty  of  the  climber's  recital,  is  the  won- 
derful pluck  of  the  intrepid  lady,  to  which 
her  narrative  unwittingly  bears  testimony. 

The  ascent  described  was  made  from  a 
plateau  near  Smelter,  a  few  miles  from  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  a  mining  town  on  the  great  plain 
between  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras,  with 
an  altitude  of  over  14,000  feet.  Returning 
from  Cerro  to  Smelter  one  day.  Miss  Peck's 
mule  bolted  and  threw  his  rider.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  summoned  from  the  Cerro 
mining  company  found  "  several  ribs  frac- 
tured, a  deep  gash  on  the  forehead,  and  severe 
bruises  on  the  left  arm ;  "  yet  within  a  week 
the  lady  "  rode  five  miles  on  a  gentle  horse," 
and  a  few  days  later  set  out,  in  company  with 
two  young  men,  on  "  an  expedition  to  the 
mountains  eighty  miles  distant."  The  first 
day's  journey  was  cut  short  by  a  violent  thun- 
derstorm, but  at  eight  the  next  morning  the 
party  was  "  off  and  away,"  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  approaching  the  Raura  range, 
"  the  glaciers  on  which  arc  the  source  of  the 
mighty  Amazon."  Now  the  mountaineers 
had  their  first  trial  of  two  alcohol  stoves  that 
they  had  brought  from  the  Smelter  labora- 
tory, which  worked  well  and  gave  an  "  excel- 
lent supper  of  fried  bacon,  beans,  and  cocoa." 
The  next  morning  but  one  they  reached  a 
spot  suitable  for  entering  the  glacier. 

This  we  do  after  putting  on  as  many  climbing 
irons  as  would  fit.  Pat's  boots  having  no  nails 
were  first  provided.  Ned's  boots  had  a  meager 
supply,  and  he  wore  the  only  remaining  iron 
that  would  serve.     Carelessly  dropping  one  of 
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my  irons  under  the  edge  of  the  glacier   I  went  feeling  sure  that  she  could  reach  the  summit, 

without  any,  while  Juhan,   the  cholo,  did  very  a«j  ^^^u  ;«.  «u-  a: a      t^w    •    u      j        •  ..• 

well  in  my  new  rubber  boots.    We  find  the  snow  ^t                                            *^         description 

in    excellent   condition,   hard   but  not    slippery.  ^^  ^"C  ascent : 

Our  way  was  now  so  steep  that  we  were  obliged  Now  my  progress  was  rapid.  I  kept  entirely 
to  zigzag  upward  and  occasiona  ly  halt  for  on  the  rocks,  getting  farther  away  from  the 
breath.  We  had  just  gone  to  the  left  to  avoid  glacier,  till  at  length  I  reached  a  platform  thirty 
a  big  crevasse,  then  taken  a  turn  to  the  right  to  feet  square  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  face  of  the 
escape  a  particularly  steep  ledge  with  a  small  mountain  and  thirty  feet  below  what  I  hoped 
crevasse,  and  were  now  just  above  the  latter,  would  prove  the  real  summit.  But  here  was  a 
when  I  was  startled  to  find  myself  slipping.  The  perpendicular  wall.  Could  1  climb  it?  I  at  once 
snow  on  the  glacier  m  the  heat  of  the  day  (it  observed  that,  though  the  rock  was  smooth,  a 
was  twelve  o  clock)  had  become  soft  enough  to  ledge  about  as  high  as  my  head,  nearly  a  foot 
give  way  beneath  my  feet.  Immediately  I  struck  wide,  led  along  upward  to  the  right;  then  con- 
hard  into  the  ice  with  the  head  of  my  ice  axe,  venient  steps  conducted  to  another  platform  ten 
which  held.  The  man  whom  I  had  wisely  placed  feet  below  the  summit.  The  tug  would  be  to 
second  was  holding  the  rope  taut,  so  I  slipped  get  to  the  first  ledge.  I  have  too  little  muscle 
only  a  foot  or  two.  Having  carefully  regained  to  draw  myself  up  with  my  hands,  and  there 
my  feet,  I  looked  up  and  down.  wasn't  the  slightest  foothold;  but  luckily  a  big 
Miss  Peck  concluded  that  the  wisest  course  ^^^K'  breast-high,  stood  close  to  the  wall.    Ea^jer- 

«»oo   «.^   A^^^^A     ««J    -.k-   ,««.   «« A^  ly  placing  my  foot  in  the  crack,  about  the  height 

was  to  descend,   ani   the   return  was  made  ^^""^^  knee.  I  found  it  narrow  enough  to  hold. 

without  accident.      1  he  altitude  attamed  had  I  was  able  with  some  effort  to  get  my  body  up 

been  about  15,500  feet;  and  from  this  height  on  the  rock  and  then  to  stand  upright.     From 

Miss  Peck  estimated  that  the  highest  moun-  ^^F^  ]^^  ^^i'"^  ^^^  «,^sy,  and  in  a  moment  I  re- 

♦«;«  ;«  «.k;«  .^«^«.  ^^  *.u«  n a-u                    u     ^  joiced  to  hnd  myself  on  the   real  summit,  the 

tain  in  this  part  of  the  Cordilleras  was  about  ^j^^ier  ending  on  the  other  side  about  twenty 

21,000  feet.  feet  below.     Triumph  at   last!      It  wasn't  the 

As   the   other   snow  mountains   near  pre-  loftiest  peak  in  South  America,  but  it  was  the 

sented  the  same  difficulties  as  the  one  that  ^^^^  ?f  ^"^x,^^  ^  ""'^^"'I't*"^  ^  ^''°^.  ^?^^  ^^^^'^'" 

111            ^^         *jTif      T>ij^        'J  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  I  had  done  it  alone, 
had  been  attempted.   Miss  Peck  determined 

to  ascend  one  of  "  the  lesser  heights,  which  Soon  after,   Miss  Peck's  two  companions 

might   be    reached    by    an    exclusively    rock  reached  the  summit;  and,  though  she  had  be- 

climb."  Discarding  the  rope  with  which  her  gun  the  descent,  she  retraced  her  steps,  boiled 

companions,  at  hei  suggestion,  had  tied  them-  her  thermometer   (indicating  an  altitude  of 

selves  together,  Miss  Peck  went  on  ahead,  16,500  feet),  and  had  her  photograph  taken. 


THE    RENASCENCE    OF  TURKEY. 


H 


OW  could  a  country  like  Turkey  change  thirty  years  of  age  was,  with  its  author,  the 
in  a  day  from  absolutism  to  a  consti-  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  jthe  **  Young 
tutional  monarchy  without  shedding  a  drop  Turks  "  and  the  Committee  of  "  Union  and 
of  blood?  Who  are  the  leaders  who  have  Progress."  Midhat  in  his  struggle  for  the 
effected  this  change  and  what  is  the  change  ?  promulgation  of  his  constitution  and  the  wel- 
What  really  is  the  constitution  of  which  we  fare  of  Turkey  made  and  unmade  Sultans, 
hear  so  much?  First   he    deposed   the   Sultan   Abdul    Aziz, 

Even  Turkey  has  had  its  heroes  of  free-  whose  degradation  of  Turkey  has  been  sur- 
dom,  and  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  these  passed  only  by  that  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  constitution  which  the  placed  on  the  throne  Murad  V.,  Abdul 
Sultan  was  forced  to  pledge  himself  to  exe-  Hamid's  elder  brother.  Murad  was  insane, 
cute  in  the  last  week  of  July.  This  constitu-  and  Midhat  put  Abdul  Hamid  in  his  place, 
tion,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  pledged  to  promulgate  the  constitution  and 
London  Morning  Post,  one  of  the  best-in-  with  the  understanding  that  if  Murad  recov- 
formed  newspaper  men  in  Constantinople,  cred  his  mind  he  should  recover  his  throne. 
was  the  Midhat  constitution.  It  was  for  this  But  Abdul  Hamid  kept  Murad  off  the 
constitution  that  Midhat  Pasha,  Abdul  throne,  buried  Midhat's  constitution,  and  de- 
Hamid's  first  Grand   Vizier,   was  banished    stroyed  its  author. 

from  Turkey.  And  finally  Midhat  was  a  Around  Murad  V.  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
martyr  to  his  constitution,  having  been  put  ever  since  around  Abdul  Hamid's  younger 
to  death  in  the  fortress  of  Taif  by  the  Sultan's  brother  Reschad  for  Sultan,  have  rallied  the 
order  on  May  12,  1883.  heirs  and  party  of  Midhat,  which  are  the 

This  old,  musty  document  of  more  than   Young   Turks.      The    recent  trivimsjVv  v^^ 
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MID    II.    OF  TUHKEV,    \ 
CHANTED    HIS    PEOPLE    A    CONSTITUTION, 

([''rom  a  anapshot  laken  a  few  ilaj-s  arter  the  cod- 
BtltulloD  bad  been  proLaul sated.) 

therefore  that  of  the  followers  of  Midhat, 
though  in  Turkey  any  one  these  last  thirty 
years  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  par- 
tisan or  friend  of  Midhat  was  either  banished 
or  imprisoned  or  assassinated,  for  no  man 
did  the  Sultan  hate  and  fear  so  much  as  he 
did  Midhat  Pasha.  But  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  constitution,  we  are  told  in  the  Otto- 
man journals,  was  revered  and  honored  by 
ever}*  honest,  patriotic  Turk. 

Thirty-Iwo  years  ago.  when  Abdul  Hamid 
came  to  the  throne,  Midhat  was  the  idol  of  the 
Yoimg  Turks,  and  especially  the  softas,  or  uni- 
versity students.  Almost  every  Turk  who  was 
banished  for  any  cause  to  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  at  once  became  an  adherent  of  the  cause 
of  Midhat,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  chain  of  committees  reaching 
from  London  to  Salonika.  In  some  places  it  was 
tlie  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  in 
other  places  it  was  the  Young  Turks,  but  the  Iwo 
parties  always  affiliated.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  committees  of  Young  Turks  is 
that  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Paris,  at  tlie  head 
of  which  is  the  young  Prince  Sabaheddin,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Sultan.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  in  two  directions. — to  publish 
literature  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Turkey  and  to  harmonize  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan in  the  empire. 

Rsjololng  in  Esypt. 

The  journals  of  Turkey  are  naturally 
jubilant.  £/  Lnva,  ai  Cairo,  Egypt,  one  of 
the   most  important  and  influential  of  the 


Fan-Islamic  journals,  says  in  its  leading  edi- 
torial for  August  7 : 

When  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  birthplace  of  warriors  and 
heroes,  there  flashed  out  of  the  darkness  a  light, 
a  new  divine  assistance,  which  guarantees  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  race  and  which  restores 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  its  power  and  glory.  We 
congratulate  those  who  at  the  risk  of  their  homes 
and  lives  struf^led  in  silence  and  secrecy  for 
freedom  and  independence  because  of  their  faith 
in  eternal  justice.  At  last  they  have  dispelled 
the  thick  mist  that  has  so  long  surrounded  them, 
overcome  all  opposition  and  removed  every  ob- 
stacle from  their  path.  But  even  more  do  we 
congratulate  those  heroes  who  were  exiled  and 
who  lived  away  from  their  fatherland  in  a  con- 
dition of  misery  at  times  so  pathetic  that  it  would 
have  melted  a  stone>  they  who  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  hunger  and  fear  and  were  encom- 
passed by  spies  and  dogged  by  the  hounds  of  a 
ruthless  government,  and  they  who  were  herded 
together  in  prisons  subjected  to  nameless  tor- 
tures, yet  their  hearts  were  not  filled  with  ter- 
ror nor  their  cries  for  freedom  silenced.  We 
congratulate  individually  and  collectively  all  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  Olloman  freedom,  for 
they  have  given  the  civilized  world  a  lesson  in 
prowess  and  progress  and  taught  it  how  to  place 
the  principles  of  human  equahty  above  all  quar- 
rels of  race,  creed,  and  color. 

The  press  at  Constantinople  notes  that  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  by  friends  of  the 
late  Midhat  Pasha  to  erect  a  statue  of  him 
in  front  of  the  Parliament  building  that  the 
Sultan  now  proposes  to  build. 


uidHAT   pasha, 


JEFFERSON    OF 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Soma  Engllah  Opinions. 

The  reviews  of  Europe  contain  many  crit- 
ical articles  on  the  Turkish  situation.  In  the 
Contemporary  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  asserts  posi- 
tively that  Turkish  absolutism  is  dead, — 
"  dead  as  a  doornail,  despite  the  prophets  who 
foretell  its  speedy  resurrection."  He  also  com- 
pliments the  revolutionists  on  their  modera- 
tion, and  observes:  "  If  the  Russian  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  had  dealt  with  theit 
BOvereigD  in  the  spirit  of  generosity  di^layed 
by  the  Young  Turks  toward  Abdul  Hamid 
they  would  most  probably  not  be  more  grum- 
bltng  and  discontented  as  the  negligable  Op- 
position in  the  popular  chamber." 

In  die  same  issue  of  the  Contemporary 
Mr.  E.  Pears,  who  has  but  recently  returned 
from  a  long  stay  in  Turkey,  pays  a  tribute 
to  At  priests  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
movement.    He  says : 

The  mollah  caste,  with  the  Sheik-uMslam  at 
their  head,  have  played  as  Important  a  part  as 
the  army.    Without  their  consent  the  committee 


and  array  would  have  been  powerless.  They 
have  supplied  the  religious  sentiment  which  was 
necessary  to  justify  the  army  in  aaing  for  re- 
form. The  approval  of  all  Europe  has  been 
gained  by  the  astonishing  moderation  of  the  un- 
tried bod^  of  men,  men  absolutely  without  ex- 
perience in  government,  who  form  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress. 

A  Prenohman  on  the  "Reform," 
During  recent  years  the  system  of  espion- 
age, so  rigorously  and  so  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  Sultan,  caused  numbers  of 
Turks  and  Armenians  to  flee  the  country. 
As  most  of  the  better  class  speak  French,  it 
was  to  Paris  that  they  gravitated.  From  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  French  journals  on 
the  revolution  we  select  for  notice  raie  by 
the  eminent  Academician,  M.  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux,  in  the  Rei'oe  Hebdomadalre.  M.  Hano- 
taux  points  out  that  there  are  in  Turkey  two 
systems  of  reform:  one  "  Christian  "  and  the 
other  "  Turkish,"  The  former  proposes  as 
the  panacea  for  all  existing  evils  local  auton- 
omy and  religious  "  particularism."    The  tat- 
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ter  has  for  its  objective  the  salvation  of  the  extracts    from    the    letters    of    a    Turkish 

empire  by  a  general   transformation   in   the  woman,  in  which  the  following  passages  oc- 

government   and   in   the   conduct  of  affairs,  cur: 

The  "Christian"   method   seeks   liberty   by  Hurrah!     The   sublime   morning   of   tfie    so- 

dissociation;  the  "  Turkish/' by  organization,  longed-for  sacred  day!     The  news  that  makes 

The   former  seeks   the  support   of    the   for-  us  all   put   our  foreheads  to  the  ground,  th^ 

11^^       •         ^'       T  *•         "  T*   ;«  «  makes  our  aired,  our  women,  our  children,  weep 

eigner;  the  latter  is  nationalistic.        It  is  a  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^jf^^;^   .^^         '           ^j^^^^'j^  „^ 

new  act  of  the  nationalist  reform- which   is  longer   special   privilege  for  king,   for  city,   or 

performed  before  our  eyes  to-day."  religion.    All  are  one  and  equal.    .    .    .    When 

The  student  of  Turkish  history  will  re-  I  think  of  the  days  when  we  had  no  security, 

member  that  the  famous  Sultan   Mahmoud  rntoUloufe^mYghf  hTv^Ld  ^s'^^^J^Zl 

was  a  reformer,  Nationalist,  and  alia  turca,  sent  to  prison     .     .     .     this  seems  all   like  a 

His  massacre  of  the  janizaries  had   for  its  dream. 

object  the  correction  of  certain  vices  and  dis-  a  Turkish  Diplomat  on  the  Results, 

orders  inherent  in  the  former  system;  it  was  j^^^^..  g       ^^^^^^^  Consul-General  at 

a   proce^  of   governmental   amelioration,-  ^^^  y^^j^    ^^.^^       j^  ^y^^  September  num- 

Young  Turkey  «  .«  mamere.     In  destroying  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  American  Review,  while 

a  barbarous  militia,-a  survival  of  the  past,  ,       ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  discipline, 

-he  evinced  his  faith  in  the  idea  that  only  ^.J^^tzation,    and    courage    of    the    Young 

by    Europeanizing    itself    could    the    empire  ^^^j^^  ^^  Albanians  in  achieving  Ottoman 

assure  its  future.     The      Turkish      reform  . 


empire.                                             i«  t^     i_«  i  »»  tains,  lay  in  the  Macedonian  question. 

M.   Hanotaux   describes   the       1  urkish  ^ 

reform  as  "  a  tonic  against  the  *  Christian'  ^  That  unhappy  spot  of  European  Turkey  had 

X.         »>                  •            u'^k    u-    k«,    ^u:^   4.^  become  a  guerilla  camp  of  various  races, — Bul- 

rcform,      concerning   which    he    has   this  to  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Servians,  Wallachians,  and  Al- 

say:  banians.  Each  race  had  its  national  prejudice 
_  ,  .  ^-  ,  -  i.  T*.  against  the  others,  and  each  its  national  ambi- 
Turkey  is  the  work  of  conquest.  Its  govern-  ^-^^  ...  All  wanted  to  rule,  and  to  sepa- 
mental  empiricism  has  been  merely  the  prolonged  ^^^^  ^^^  province  from  Turkey, 
domination  of  the  conqueror  over  autochthonous  ^j^^  Committee  of  Ottoman  Union  and  Prog- 
peoples  having  neither  the  same  blood  nor  the  ^^  ^^^  revolutionary  committees  are  named, 
same  beliefs.  .  .  .  These  peoples,  though  directed  the  revolutionarv  committee  in  Mace- 
vanquished,    were    never    amalgamated    in    the  ^^^-^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 

mass.  Thus  there  were  several  nations  within  ^j^^  insurgent  army  at  Uskub,  Monastir,  Sa- 
the  nation;  severa  states  within  the  state.  A  ^^^-^  Adrianople.  all  at  the  same  time,  de- 
separate  existence  having  been  legally  conferred  n^anded  of  the  Sultan  the  re-establishment  of 
upon  them  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II..  their  only  ^^^  ^j^  constitution  and  the  banishment  of  the 
thought  has  been  to  prolong  this  existence,  and  ^^^^^;^^^  camarilla  at  Yildiz,-the  real  insti- 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Christian  powers,  ^  ^^  the.  country's  misfortune  and  misrule, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  there  should  come  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  y^^^  -^  ^„  circumstances  depended 
about  the  realization  of  their  unique  dream,—  ^^^  Albanian  support  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
deliverance.  ^1^^   ^^^5   q£    ^^^    revolt    fell    upon   the    Yildiz 

As  regards  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself,  the  Kiosk  like  a  thunderbolt 

"  Christian  "  reform  is  neither  more  nor  less  As  to  the  results  that  will  accrue  to  his 

than  "  death  by  dislocation  and  dissolution."  country  from  the  new  regime,  Mundji  Bey 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Young  Turk  says  to  claims  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  comprising 

the  Christian  powers:    "  You  desire  reforms  as  it  does  Mohammedan  and  Christian  races, 

in  certain  provinces  of  the  empire;  we  pro-  has  within  itself  the  ability  to  civilize   the 

pose  reforms  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.    We  country  and  to  bring  it  "  to  the  high  level  of 

proclaim  the  equality  of  Christians  and  Mus-  Western  nations."    The  new  Turkey  "  will 

sulmans;  what  more  would  you  ask?"  settle  down  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  the  old 

^  ,,   ,       ^         4...    ^     .  .  w  «r  days,"  and  "  will  study  science,  histor\%  eco- 

A  Voice  from  the  Turkish  Wi>man.  •       •    j     n     u           j                              /     • 

nomics,  and  all  the  modern  resources  of  civ- 

One  characteristic  of  the  revolution  is  the  ilization."  Industries,  agriculture,  etc.,  hitb- 
rapidity  with  which  all  classes  have  entered  erto  "  sold  to  foreigners  by  corrupt  officials, 
into  it.  Even  the  women  are  **  enthused  "  will  pass  into  native  hands."  But  the  great- 
over  the  new  conditions.  In  a  recent  issue  of  est  change  of  all  will  be  "  the  abolition  of 
the  Outlook  (New  York)  are  printed  some  the  religious  question." 
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"KATE,"  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA  is  making  history  for  it- 
self, perhaps  in  some  respects  for 
the  nation.  Some  enthusiasts  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  the  new  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. Already  some  of  its  ideas  are  spreading 
to  the  border  States.  But  the  one  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  influence  and  power  at  this 
history-malting  time  is  a  woman,  and  every- 
body calls  her  "  Kate."  The  full  name  of 
this  young  lady  is-  Kate  Barnard,  and  the 
story  of  her  acquisition  of  her  familiar  title, 
as  told  by  Mr.  A  J.  McKelway  in  the 
1  Magazine,  reads  like  a  romance. 


Miss  Barnard,  it  appears,  was  born 
braska,  of  Southern  parentage. 

The  mother  died  at  llic  daughter's  birth,  and 
the  little  girl's  life  was  one  o£  hardship  and 
poverty.  At  first  cared  for  by  relatives,  she  was 
later  put  on  the  i6o  acres  of  Oklalioma  land 
which  her  father  had  claimed,  to  hold  the  home- 
stead while  he  made  a  living  in  the  city  near  by. 
The  burden  of  loneliness  and  responsibility  which 
her  young  heart  bore,  instead  of  embittering  her 
life,  has  given  her  the  warmest  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate,  especially  for  the  children  of 
the  poor.  A  devout  Catholic,  she  frequently 
brought  to  her  father- confessors  the  ambition 
she  had  of  wider  service,  but  was  as  often  met 
with  the  old-fashioned  advice,  generally  the  best 
that  can  be  given,  that  her  place  was  that  of 
housekeeper  in  her  father's  home. 


The  young  lady  herself  thought  otherwise, 
and  when  Oklahoma  decided  to  send  an  ex- 
hibit to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  she  "  made 
an  application  to  be  put  in  charge  of  it,  and 
was  given  the  appointment  over  350  com- 
petitors." As  the  result  of  her  success  at  St. 
Louis  she  received  offers  of  similar  work  at 
the  Portland  Exposition.  Why  she  declined 
these  offers  is  thus  related : 

She  received  the  sage  advice  from  a  newspaper  ■ 
man.  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
there  was  rooni  for  an  unexampled  career  of ' 
usefulness  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Territory.  He 
advised  her  to  gather  some  of  her  girl  friends 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  charity  organiiation,  and 
find  lirst  some  employment  for  ihe  hundreds  of 
stranded  people  who  had  found  their  way  10  the 
newly  opened  lands  and  newly  built  cities  of 
Oklahoma,  She  took  this  advice  and,  after  mak- 
ing some  investigations  into  the  condition  of 
the  unemployed,  she  wrote  one  vivid  statement 
for  the  newspapers  thai  brought  to  her  doors  in 
one  day  10,000  garments  and  stacks  of  furniture. 
She  found  400  children,  many  of  ihem  living  in 
tents,  all  of  them  destitute,  and  she  clothed  them, 
and  shod  them,  and  bought  books  for  them,  and 
packed  them  off  to  school. 

So  deeply  were  the  citizens  impressed  by 
her  efforts  that  two  associations,  of  business  ■ 
men  and  ministers  respectively,  which  had 
been  doing  desultory  charity  work,  combined 
their  operations,  elected  Miss  Barnard  ma- 
tron, and  provided  an  income  of  $6oo  a 
month  for  her  disbursement.  It  was  while 
matron  of  this  association  that  she  became 
"  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  political  life  of 
Oklahoma,  She  was  able  to  vote  the  slum 
independently  of  or  against  the  saloon." 

"Hello,  boys!  Where  are  you  going?"  she 
would  say  lo  a  group  of  barroom  bums,  towed 
to  the  polls  by  a  saloon-keeper.  And  while  the 
saloon-keeper  looked  helplessly  on,  she  would 
remind  them  that  she  had  sent  John's  little  ^rl 
to  school,  and  had  nursed  Tom's  wife  through 
pneumonia,  and  had  found  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes  for  Jim.  .  .  .  And  then  she  would 
tell  the  boys  that  they  must  vote  against  the  bad 
candidate  for  htayor,  and  for  the  good  one.  be- 
cause the  good  one  was  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
the  boys  would  follow  her  meekly  to  the  ballot- 
In  this  way  she  elected  a  Republican  and 
then  a  Democratic  Mayor,  by  a  majority  of 
700  on  each  occasion. 

She  made  her  first  public  speech  at  a  labor 
cbnvention,  urging  a  plea  for  the  insertion 
of  a  compulsory-education  and  an  anti-child- 
labor  section  in  the  new  constitution,  and  the 
convention  included  these  demands.  When 
a  State  department  of  charities  was  estab- 
lished Kate  was  made  the  first  commissioner. 
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with  a  salary  of  $2500.  So  effective  a  public  officers,  and  given  offices  in  the  Senate  Build- 
speaker  did  she  become  that  "  it  became  a  ing;  and  "  the  spirit  of  the  new  State  is  in- 
common   trick   for  campaigners   to   promise  carnate  **  in  her: 

that  Kate  would  also  deliver  an  address,  and  t^,       ^i;»-  •           _    ^  j       *.!,-      u  i.u    c*  * 

,        ,               J,         ,              LMij               1  T^nc  politicians  come  and  go  through  the  State 

It  often  happened  that  she  was  billed  to  speak  offices,  and  call  on  the  Governor  and  the  Lieu- 

at  the  same  time  at  towns  300  miles  apart."  tenant-Governor,   and   the   Speaker.     But   they 

When  the  Republican  ticket  was  snowed  un-  make  a  mistake  when  they  do  not  stop  to  shake 

der  in  the  election  Kate  received  a  majority  ["h^f  ^is^wU^whifennTrhr^TuXtf  liX 

ot  50,000  votes.     &he  was  the  chiet   reason  office  on  the  top  floor  there  pours  a  steady  stream 

for  the  Democratic  victory,  being  thoroughly  of  people  all  day  long,  people  whom  she  has  met 

trusted  by  the   farmers  and  the  labor-union  in  her  campaigns  over  the  State,  or  people  who 

men.     She  was  also  the  favorite  speaker  for  ^^^^"L^'' ^!?ifl.^!''~^^^^^                               ^l^^' 

t      Y^  women,  preachers,  teachers.     Now  a  delegation 

the  Uemocrats.  of  miners    .    .    .    now  a  committee  of  laundry- 

Lithe,  graceful,  petite,  with  dark  hair  and  skin  «"\f-    • .  :,  ••    ^he  knows  the  game  and  plays  it 

and  flashing  eyes,  and  a  rapid-fire  articulation  ^'^'l'  ^""^  "  "^  ^"^  humanity  that  she  is  playmg  it. 

that  was  the  despair  of  the  reporters,  she  painted  So  to-day,  as  Mr.   McKelway  graphically 

pictures  of  the  wrongs  of  childhood,  of  the  suf-  ^^  jj  ..  jf  j^e  stranger  from  the  East  asks  a 

ferings  of  miners  without  the  protection  of  law,  '^..             rr^i-i           h/t'       -o            i» 

of  the  needs  of  orphans,  of  the  iniquity  of  send-  citizen    ot   Cjruthne    where    Miss    Barnard  s 

ing  juvenile  criminals  to  the  jails  and  stockades,  office  is,  a  puzzled  expression  will  first  appear, 

thrilling  her  vast  audiences  with  her  earnest  elo-  then  the  difficulty  will  be  removed  as  he  re- 

^"«"^^-  plies,  '  Oh !  you  mean  Kate.' ''     For  Kate  is 

When  Oklahoma  was  made  a  State,  Kate  to  Oklahoma  what  Jane  Addams  is  to  Chi- 

was  inaugurated  along  with  the  other  State  cago,  its  First  Citizen. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  REDUCTION   IN  THE  POSTAGE  RATE  TO 

GERMANY. 

A  LMOST  the  first  comments  on  the  estab-  The  attitude  of  the  German  business  man 
lishment  of  a  two-cent  letter  rate  be-  in  this  matter  is  set  forth  in  an  editorial  ar- 
tween  the  United  States  and  England  (the  tide  in  the  Deutsche  Vorkdmpfer,  the  lead- 
rate  goes  into  effect  this  month)  included  the  ing  German  monthly  published  in  the  United 
confident  assertion  that,  of  course,  Germany  States.  This  magazine  also  presents  the  re- 
would  be  quick  to  follow  England's  example,  suit  of  a  symposium  of  views  on  this  subject 
The  Berlin  Government,  however,  has  hesi-  by  representative  German-Americans,  and 
tated  in  the  matter.  The  hesitation,  we  are  others  who  are  known  to  be  particularly  in- 
informed  by  the  German  press,  is  to  be  terested  in  the  cementing  of  German-Ameri- 
ascribed   to   only   one  cause, — the   financial  can  friendship. 

status  of  the  empire.    The  deficit  of  the  Ger-        Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Columbia  Uni- 

man   treasury  has   been   steadily   increasing,  versity,    president    of    the    Germanistic    So- 

until  it  has  now  reached  such  alarming  pro-  ciety  of   America  and    the  first   "  exchange 

portions  that  an  adjustment  of  the  finances  professor"  at  the  University  in  Berlin,  says: 

of  the  empire  has  become  an  imperative  duty.       ^      _x  •  1    r    1  ^i.  i.  xt.     r  -i        ^      a    ^       i. 
TT   J       -.u  •  ^  •  Ux  u  1  certainly  feel  that  the  failure  to  effect  such 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  might  be  ex-  ^  postal  agreement  between  Germany  and  the 

pected,  German  authorities  are  oversensitive  United  States,  the  possibility  of  which   I  can 

in  matters  pertaining  to  finance,  and  the  fact  scarcely  conceive,  would  prove  a  serious  disad- 

that  a  reduction   in   the  postal  rates  would  vantage  to  both  countries     These  are  the  two 

t.         L^^i^..  •!  J  countries  which,  above  all  others,  should  stand 

brmg  about,  at  least  temporarily,  a  decrease  i„  ^,^3^3^   relations   in   all   respects   with   each 

m  the  postal  revenues,  which  form  a  large  other,  and  neither  of  them  should  lose  any  oppor- 
asset  in  the  German  budget,  has  been  respon-  tunity  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  bind  them  to- 
sible  for  the  attitude  the  German  Govern-  ^^^^^J-  The  only  objection  I  can  see,  the  loss  in 
^1  ^1  •  ^u-  -^  ^4.  ixru'T  ^u  postal  revenue,  would  be  more  than  made  good 
ment  has  taken  in  this  matter.  \Vhile  the  gy  t^e  increased  activity  of  intercourse,  and  con- 
commercial  interests  in  Germany  have  not  sequently  the  increased  cordiality  of  feeling  bc- 
hesitated   to  criticise  this  policy  as  narrow-  tween  the  people  of  the  two  countries.    The  dif- 

minded,   they  have,   at   the  same  time,   not  [he^^dclts^of  th^^^  ^^  ro?the'^e"^^t^t'"^'"  '" 

failed  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  under  which  tries^and  in?reLt  \X  rctiViVoKtal  fnter^ 

the  government  is  laboring.  course  would  most  probably,  we  might  say  in- 
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evitably,  mean  increase  of  activity  in  commerce  so  much  for  reasons  of  commercial  importance, 

and  trade.  as  for  reasons  of  international  courtesy.    In  my 

The  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  Mr.  of]"'""  *,:j«4"'=''°n  o^,*^  P^«?«n*  J^te  of  pos- 

rj,,      J        c?                  'J          /LTT'JA^  ^^^  would   have   hardly  any  mfluence  on  the 

Ihcodore  butro,  president  ot  the  United  Cjer-  volume  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

man  Societies  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ex-  America  will  continue  to   buy   from  Germany 

pressed  a  similar  opinion  in  even  more  vigor-  such  goods  as  she  can  buy  there  cheaper  than 

ous  language,  while  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  ^x?:^,J^Zu^^^^r^^^^^^ 

,       ••11       1      e     \      XT      ^^  r^  clusively  manutactured  in  uermany,  irrespective 

who  IS  virtual  head  ot  the  Morth  Uerman  of  whether  the  rate  of  postage  is  :2  or  5  cents.    I 

Lloyd  Line,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Ballin,  general  would  not  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  volume 

director  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  add  o^  private  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 

Aeir  endorsement.    Mr.  Hermann  Schaaf  the  falnTblt^riVe^r ti^Tin  °this' count7; 

head  ot  the  concern  which  acts  as  agent  ot  the  and   the   Fatherland    from    such    reduction,  al- 

German  parcel  post  for  the  United  States,  is,  though    in   a   small   measure    the    influence   of 

perhaps  naturally,  opposed  to  the  idea.     He  cheaper  postage  might  make  itself  felt  in  this 

in  Dart  •  respect.    Export  and  import  figures  underlie  the 

says  m  pa  t.  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  depend  upon  the 

If  other  governments  should  follow  the  exam-  ability  01   the   respective   countries   to   compete 

pie  set  by  England  and  the  United  States,  Ger-  with  commercial    rivals.     The   rate   of  postage 

many  would,  of  course,  have  to  follow  suit,  not  will  be  a  "  quantite  negligeable." 


DRIVING  OUT  THE  DUEL. 


IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


A  GREAT  advance  in  European  civilization 
'^      is  recorded  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 

for  August  by  Prince  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  in  In  Austria  the  movement  began  in  May, 

his  "  Fight  Against  Dueling  in  Europe."     It  1901,  with  an  appeal  signed  by  ten  persons 

is  a  survey  of  the  steps  which  promise  to  make  of  great  distinction.    A  few  months  later  the 

the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  signatories   increased    to    1500,   and    among 

distinguished  for  the  extinction  of  this  bar-  them  sixteen  princes  and  364  members  of  the 

baric  survival.  nobility.    The  Austrian  National  Anti-Duel- 

PKRM      V  ^^^  League  was  definitely  constituted  in  1902. 

An  Anti-Dueling  Association  for  students 
The  writer  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Prince  at  the  Vienna  University  was  organized  in 
Charles  of  Lowenstein^  on  November  20,  1905,  and  hastnumbered  250  members;  6300 
19<X),  asking  him  to-  try  to  form  in  Ger-  ladies  have  joined  the  Austrian  league.  The 
many  a  league  against  dueling.  Prince  diminution  of  duels  in  Austria  from  year  to 
Charles,  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1901,  year  is  remarkable.  The  Austrian  press  is 
had  formed  a  small  provisional  committee  and  entirely  in  favor  of  the  work, 
began  to  enroll  members.  In  October,  1901,  In  Hungary,  said  to  be  the  country  par 
Prince  Charles  assembled  at  Leipsic  the  first  excellence  of  duels,  a  National  Anti-Dueling 
anti-dueling  meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided  League  was  created  in  1903.  As  a  result, 
to  create  courts.of  honor.  The  German  Na-  duels  are  diminishing  in  society,  and  commit- 
tional  Anti-Dueling  League  was  established,  tees  have  been  able  to  stop  and  avoid  several 
and  its  central  committee  formed  on  June  1 1 ,  during  the  last  five  years.  An  officer  in 
1902.  In  the  early  part  of  1907  Prince  Budapest  wrote  a  play  against  dueling  in 
Charles  induced  200  professors  of  the  differ-  1907.  Galicia,  which  after  Hungary  is  said 
ent  universities  to  join  the  league.  When  he  to  be  the  most  duel-ridden  country  in  Europe, 
retired  into  a  Dominician  monastery  in  Hoi-  has  so*  far  yielded  to  the  anti-dueling  move- 
land  last  summer  the  league  numbered  thirty  ment  that  in  the  space  of  three  years  duels 
committees  perfectly  organized,  and  more  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  court 
than  3000  inscribed  members  of  all  religious  of  honor,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  idiotic 
and  political  opinions.  Among  the  German  method  of  dueling,  is  no  mere  farce.  A  gen- 
students,  societies  bearing  the  name  of  Freie-  tleman  who  had  slandered  a  lady  was  given 
Studentenschaft  have  been  formed,  which  the  alternative  of  exile  in  America  during 
tend  to  diminish  dueling.  Already  duels  in  three  years  or  boycott  by  his  friends.  He 
Germany  have  become  "  infinitely  more  rare,  chose  exile,  and  left  the  country.  These 
especially  in  the  army,"  where  the  custom  courts  of  honor  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  new 
has  always  prevailed.  form  of  social  pressure  which  might  prove  a 
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most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  more  formal 
courts  of  justice.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  have  joined  the  league  in  Galicia,  and 
their  influence  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
extermination  of  dueling. 

IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  Italy  the  Marquis  Filippo  Crispolti  or- 
ganized an  Anti-Dueling  League  in  1902. 
All  the  doctors  in  Palermo,  Messina,  and 
Siena  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  assist  in 
any  duel.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  ac- 
cepted the  patronage  of  the  Italian  And- 
Dueling  League  in  December,  1907. 

In  France  the  writer  approached  M,  Jo- 


seph du  Boui^,  at  Toulouse,  in  November, 
1900,  who  formed  in  the  following  March 
a  provisional  committee  with  many  promi- 
nent men  and  ex-miiitatres.  In  1903  the 
first  court  of  honor  was  created  at  Paris, 
composed  of  very  distinguished  military 
people. 

Thanks  to  the  creation  of  juries  of  honor 
in  the  Belgian  arniy  in  18891  dueling  has  dis- 
appeared. In  Spain  the  league  was  started  in 
1904  by  Baron  dc  Albi.  King  Alfonso,  on 
October  23,  1906,  accepted  the  honorary- 
presidency  of  the  Spanish  National  Anti- 
Dueling  League.  In  1907  there  were  only 
four  or  five  duels  in  the  whole  of  Spain. 


ject  possessed  by  the  person  who  utters  i 


DOES  WRITING  AS  A    PROFESSION    PAY? 

¥T  has  been  said,  we  forget  by  whom,  that  England  Magazine  for  September,  are  en- 
an  opinion  is  valuable  only  in  propor-    titled  to  thoughtful  consideration.     We  are 

tion  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sub-  inclined  to  think  that  the  article  in  question, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  distinctly  disappointing 
to  those  "  literary  aspirants  "  for  whom  it  is 
evidently  intended.  In  its  opening  para- 
graphs it  raises  hopes,  only  to  dash  them  in 
a  sentence  a  little  further  on,  Mr.  Cosgrave 
begins  so  assuringiy  that  we  can  fancy  the 
whole  tribe  of  embryo  Kiplings  and  Craw- 
fords,  and  budding  Corellis  and  Whartons, 
sharpening  their  pencils  or  replenishing  their 
inkwells  preparatory  to  an  immediate  assault 
on  Castle  Success,  which  is  so  readily  to  sur- 
render   to    them.      Here    are    his    opening 

This  is  the  day  of  the  writer.  This  is  the  new 
opportunity.  The  growth  of  the  population  and 
compulsory  education  have  created  a  great  host 
of  readers  whose  demand  for  information  and 
entertainment  are(jic)  supplied  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  book  publishers. 

Again,  the  "  young  writer  "  is  told: 
The  newspapers  are  waiting  for  him;  the 
magazines  are  seeking  him ;  the  book  publish- 
ers are  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  as  soon  as 
his  head  shows.  Surely  such  visions  of  success 
and  fame,  with  their  attendant  affluence,  were 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  "  literary 
aspirant."  But,  alas!  for  the  young  wielder  ol 
the  quill, — or  fountain-pen. — 

Unless  he  is  a  genius  he  must  wait  long  and 
serve  honestly  the  apprenticeship  that  is  de- 
manded by  life  as  the  wage  of  mastership. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  holds  that  "  the  difficult,  in. 
tangible  craft  of  story-spinning  or  article* 
making  can  be  mastered  only  by  practice." 
On  this  basis  the  observations  of  Mr.  John  Why  "intangible"?  And,  if  intangible, 
O'Hara  Cosgrave,  the  successful  editor  of  what  is  the  use  of  practicing  the  craft? 
Everybody's,  on  "  Present- Day  Opportuni-  "  But,"  our  editor  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  writer 
ties  in  Literature,"  which  appear  in  the  New   has  this  advantage  over  these  other  doctors 
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and  lawyers,  that  he  can  make  the  work  of  interesting  description  of  the  new  magazine 

learning  his  trade  earn  him  a  living."    This  of  to-day,  which  we  quote  in  full, 
will  be  news  to  most  persons.    It  is  generally       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^^^  j„  ^^^^^^ 

supposed  that  literary  aspirants  who  are  wait-  js  ^  form  of  journalism  imposed  upon  the  old 

ing  the  much-desired  "  opportunity  "  fail  ut-  structure  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems.     It  is 

terly,  in  most  cases,  to  earn  a  livelihood.     In  concerned  rather  with  tendencies  and  conditions 

••U-  ,r^^r  .^o4>..r-^  ^^  i-kCnrvo    i^-  /-^t.u  ko«>JUr  k«  thau  wlth  cufreut  events,   and  treats  these  in 

the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  hardly  be  ,^^5^  broadest  application  to  the  life  of  the  na- 

otherwise.  ^  tion.    It  breaks  new  ground  and  makes  its  own 

Mr.  Cosgrave  does  not  discuss  authorship  issues.     Addressing  simultaneously  large  audi- 

from  the  classic  or  academic  standpoint,  but  ences  throughout  the  States,  it  is  unshackled 

confines  himself  to  "  that  phase  which  chiefly  l!„^^lt^'^:^„rreW^^WsTvX^^^^^^ 

concerns  the  modem  literary  aspirant,— the  created  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  writer :  the 

field  of  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines."  reporter  of  conditions,  who  must  combine  the 

knowledge  and  patience  of  the  sociologist  with 

Whatever  may  still  be  urged  against  the  sen-  the  human  instinct  sense  of  the  trained  news- 

sationalism   and   inaccuracy  of  the  daily  press,  paper  man.     This  type  finds  its  best  expression 

there  has   come   within   the   last    few   years   a  in  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Wil- 

change  for  the  better  in  the  conduct  of  great  Ham  Hard,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Charles  E. 

newspapers  in  the  lar^e  centers.    ...    A  de-  Russell,    and    Will     Irwin, — men    who    devote 

mand    for   good    writing   has   been    developed,  months  of  laborious  investigation  to  their  sub- 

.    .    .    The  routine  reporter  cannot  bring  out  jects  and  interpret  them  in  human  terms  to  their 

the  romance  and  tragedy  of  the  news.    To  pro-  public.     These  men  have   been  called  "muck- 

ject  the  human  values  of  current  happenings,  to  rakers,"  for  they  have  dragged  the  wrongs  of 

give  them  their  dramatic  or  sensational  impli-  individuals  and  classes  to  the  light  of  day,  but 

cation,  the  artist*s  touch  is  necessary,  so  there  their  work  has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in 

has   been   developed   a   class  of   journalists    to  that  awakening  of  the  national  conscience, — ^that 

whose  vividness  or  pungency  of  treatment  the  new  sense  of  responsibility,  that  resentment  of 

term  artistic  may  be  fairly  applied.     Such  writ-  greedy  privilege  and  dishonest  administration  of 

ers,  commonly  called  "  star  reporters."  are  well  politics  and  business  which  pervade  our  country 

paid,  and  acquire  a  reputation  because  they  are  to-day.    They  are  the  evangels  of  the  new  era. 

often  allowed  to  sign  their  articles.  rj^,  .  i     i  •       i      u 

1  he  magazines  are  looking  for     new  men 

Given  the  necessary  education  and  intel-  who  can  handle  great  subjects  in  a  big  way." 

Icctual  caliber,  these  star  reporters  in  due  And  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  this  work 

course  become  magazine  writers.    "  The  city  "  there  is  high  compensation,  a  real  reputa- 

room  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  training-  tion,  and  the  consciousness  of  serving  a  noble 

ground  of  the  article  writer  and  story-teller  cause."  ' 

of  to-day."  Many  authors,  of  course,  have  As  regards  the  pecuniary  results  of  liter- 
become  expert  writers  without  passing  ary  success,  "  the  great  prizes  are  for  the  few." 
through  the  city  room;  but  the  journalistic  ^  ^^^  ^^  i^  ^^^h  from  $ioo  to  $1000, 
route  is  a  main  traveled  road  to  the  atten-  determined  by  its  length,  its  value,  and  the  repu- 
tion  of  the  magazine  editor  and  the  book  tation  of  the  writer.  The  authors  who  have 
Dublisher  "  made  a  public  of  their  own  through  their  books 

T*!-     n'  ^  ..•  --  *.  ij    ««u.j  k«  are  paid  a  higher  rate  than  those  whose  reputa- 

The  first  question,  we  are  told,  asked  by  ^ion  has  not  extended  beyond  the  magazine  field, 

the    experienced    magazine    editor    of    any  .    .    .    The  writers  of  whom  this  is  true  avei^ 

would-be    contributor    is    "  What    do    you  age  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year.    .    .    .    The 

know  ?  "    Then,  "  What  have  you  done  ?  "  l«s  successful  average  from  $4000  to  $8000.    But 

there  are  other  compensations  than  mere  dol- 

Whoever  would  be  heard  nowadays  must  have  lars  and  cents  for  the  writer.    He  is  his  own 

something  to  say.    .    .    .    After  a  man  acquires  master;  he  labors  when  and  where  he  pleases; 

skill  with  the  tools  of  language  he  must  some-  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  m  his 

where  gather  material  to  mould.    Almost  with-  work.     As  to  fame :  he  has  the  recognition  of 

out  exception,  the  writers  who  to-day  have  the  his  craft  rather  than  that  of  society  at  larj^e ; 

public's  ear  have  traveled  in  many  lands  and  for  art  has  not  yet  attained  rank  in  America, 

sojourned  in  many  environments.     Some  have  •    •  ..  .  This  is  a  transitonr  condition,  however, 

imposed  knowledge  of  life  upon  high  scholar-  and  it  is  comforting  to  look  forward  to  the  time 

gl^jp  when  the  lion  of  the  moment  will  be  the  bril- 

.  .  „  liant    novelist    whose    latest    achievement    the 

The  literary  aspirant,  having  been     prop-  populace  will  celebrate  with  banquets  and  bon- 

erly  primed  and  trussed  by  city  editors  and  fires. 

copy-readers,"  and  being  now  a  star  reporter,       In  his  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Cosgrave 

is  ready  to  join  "  the  more  select  company  of  admits  that  the  difficulties  confronting  the 

magazine  contributors."     How  admission  to  literary  aspirant  cannot  be  overemphasized, 

this  circle  may  be  gained  is  duly  explained  Standards    are    being    raised    rather    than 

by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  incidentally  gives  an  lowered. 
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A  HINDU  OPINION  OF  THE    VOYAGE  OF  THE  FLEET. 

npHE  voyage  of  the  American  fleet  has  at-  Coast  and  its  neighborhood  of  all  sorts  of 

tracted  more   public  notice  than    any  Japanese    influence   and    interests."      Amer- 

similar  movement  among  the  great  navies  of  ica*s  flourishing  industries  and  commerce  re- 

the  world  in  modern  times.     Nations  have  quire  outlets,  and  the  Orient  is  her  greatest 

vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  extend-  purchaser.     To  protect   this  commerce   she 

ing  hospitality  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  must  have  some  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific, 

the  press  universally  has  showered  compli-  and  these  are  supplied  by  Hawaii  and  the 

ments  and  praise  on  the  United  States  for  Philippines.     In  regard  to  the  latter  he  says 

the  remarkable  naval  development  it  has  ac-  that,  "  judging  from  the  ordinary  standards 

complished  within  so  comparatively  short  a  of  conduct  of  European  nations,  it  seems  im- 

period.     Underneath  these  various  eulogistic  probable   that  America  will   ever  willingly 

comments  one  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  real-  grant  complete  independence  to  the  Philip- 

ization  on  the  part  of  the  writers  that  the  pines." 

presence  of  her  fleet  in  foreign  waters  demon-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  other  hand,  you  cannot  apply  the 
strates  that  Americas  naval  strength  is  no  same  standard  in  judging  America  that  you  do 
longer  a  quantite  negligible,  and  that  she  has  in  judging  European  nations,  because  the  his- 
dcfinitively  entered  the  ranks  of  world-pow-  ^'^^  ^^  American  activity  in  the  Orient  does  not 
'-r  /i  '  X  ^L  17  T?  ^  -.I,-  /  ^  in  general  agree  with  the  tradition  of  European 
crs.  1  o  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  this  fact  nations  in  Asia.  The  English,  the  Dutch,  and 
has  especial  significance,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  French  .  .  .  share  substantially  the  same 
tacitly  agreed  that  the  views  of  our  Captain  view,  that  Asiatics  are  not  capable  of  self-gov- 
Hobson  (noticed  in  the  last  numtcr  of  the  ernment.  But  America,  after  only  six  years  of 
T> „,„„,,. \  J  ^'  J  ^  u  !•  J  *.  occupation  m  the  Philippines,  has  been  able  to 
Review)  arc  destined  to  be  realized  at  no  establish  a  really  popular  legislative  assembly. 
very  distant  date,  and  that  the  future  of  ,,  „  ,  i  .  ,i 
America  in  the  Orient  is  not  unlikely  to  be  ^''  ^?^^l  soniewhat  patheticaly  corn- 
beset  with  grave  international  difficulties.  P?^^  *»^  ^^^^  ^*}^  treatment  of  India  by 
The  situation  is  not  without  interest  even  to  ^^^^^  ^"^l^P-  /^^  f^^^^I^  ^''J^.^}''^^  \^^ 
dependent  India;  and  in  the  August  issue  of  ^^l\  ^"  ^^ich  day  the  first  Philippine  As- 
t\ift  Modern  Review   (Calcutta)    Mr.  Satis  sembly  wp  inaugurated  by  Sccretaiy  of  War 

Chandra  Basu  sets  forth   the  views  enter-  ^^^^'  f  ^  ^""^"f "  ^"  J^^^^.^^^^fV"  ^^?  ^'^' 

tained  by  some  of  the  subjects  of  that  great  ^^7  °^  t|ie  modern  Philippines,    but  also  as 

British  possession.  f^|?S  ^      ^^^y  of  national  mourning  for  all 

Mr.  Basu  does  not  mince  matters.     He  ^""*^- 

assumes  without   any  hesitation    whatsoever  To-day  young  Filipinos  are  enacting  legisla- 

that  "  the  great  historic  question  of  Asia  ver-  *^o"  ^o'"  t^^^''"  "a/,io"    ;    •    •    and  to  a  great  de- 

«..o  IT   «^^r»»      -11  ^      i« ^  c          ^  gree  are  controlling  the  public  aff^airs  of  their 

sus  Europe      will  ere  long  conie  up  for  set-  ^^^^^ry.     And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

tlement,  and  that  whereas  the  conflict  of  Filipinos  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the  people 
1905  was  fought  between  an  intensely  pa-  of  India  in  respect  of  educational  and  moral  ele- 
triotic  people  and  a  wornout  autocracy,"  the  ^^^^^n  and  previous  practice  in  the  art  of  self- 
new  conflict  will  be  "  between  a  poor  though  vernmen  . 

patriotic  monarchy  and  a  rich  and  vigorous  He  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he  holds 

republic."  no  brief  for  America. 

Internally  Japan   is   now   passing   through   a  .   ^^'^  history  is  stained  from  page  to  page  with 

great  financial  and  economic  crisis.     The  condi-  "^stances  of  inhuman  treatment  and  systematic 

tion  of  the  poor  has  been  terribly  aggravated  by  ?fi?*''"f^*^".  ^^  ^^^  original   inhabitants   of   this 

the  last  war.    Slowly  and  silently  a  spirit  of  dis-  |^"«  American]    continent.     But  I   am  judging 

content  with  the  present  state  of  things  is  grow-  ^)^\  "^^^^  reference  to  her  present  policy  in  the 

ing  in  the  kingdom.    Externally  she  has  her  in-  O"^"**  and  that  according  to  the  ordinary  con- 

terests  opposed  to  almost  all  the  European  pow-  cept»ons  of  justice  and  fair  play, 

ers.     But   against   all   these   dangers  must  be  Turning  to  Japan,  he  finds  that  her  lands 

counted  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  ^nd   resources  are   inadequate   to   the   rapid 

people.     America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nnan-  ^u     /  i.                1  ^*           ri.                 » 

cially  one  of  the  best  equipped  states.    The  con-  growth  of  her  population.     She  must  have 

dition  of  the  poor  in  the  United  States  is  far  outlets,  but  she  finds  obstructions  to  expan- 

better  than  in  Japan.    Externally  America  is  the  sion  in  all  directions.    "  That  America  should 

most  favored  state  in  the  world.  be  the  first  Westerner  to  come  into  the  in- 

In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  with  Japan,  evitablc  conflict  is  due  to  her  peculiar  geo- 

this  Indian  writer  thinks  the  United  States  graphical  position  as  well  as  to  her  commer- 

may  deem  it  necessary  "  to  clear  the  Pacific  cial  and  territorial  interests  in  the  Pacific.'* 
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While  acknowledging  the  patriotism,  pa-  world  can  only  be  secured  by  the  spttitttalization 

tience,  and  pereeverance  of  the  Japanese,  and  »?  *«  West  and  the  partial  seculamation  of  Uie 

,.,'..    *^        ^      .  .      i:*  .         •  1  i»x  East,  and  for  this  purpose  interaction  between 

their  kindness  to  torcigners  in  their  social  lite,  ^^e  two  is  absolutebr  necessary.     Although  the 

Mr.  Basu  flays  them  unmercifully  for  their  Asiatics  are  being  excluded  from  Western  lands 

actions  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  charges  that  at  the  present  moment,  Asia  is  catholic  enough 

the  history  of  Japan^e  activin;^in  the  Far  L^er^atdTro^ded^rri^ad  a^hro^^W^  iT; 

East  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  does  not  ^nd  the  time  will  surely  come  when  Asia  will 

present  an  lionofable  record,  and  claims  that  also  receive  the  same  respect  and  honor  in  the 

Japan,  though  an  Asiatic  country,  "  is  act-  West  that  the  West  never  forgets  to  claim  in 

ing  exactly   like  a  greedy   Western    nation  ^^*^- 

[!],*'  and  "  the  same  imperialism  which  has        "  Let  us,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  welcome 

degraded  Britain  has  afiFected  Japan."     He  the  American  fleet  into  Asiatic  waters.    But 

concludes   his    articles    with    the    following  we  welcome   the   fleet  as   the  protector   of 

passage:  American  national  honor,  and  not  as  a  rob- 

The   permanent  peace   and   progress   of   the  ber  of  nations'  liberties." 


MORE  GOLD,  MORE  TRADE. 

T^HE  news  that  South  African  miners  are  goU.    It  follows  that  as  gold  measures  the  value 

getting    gold    out    of    the    ground    at  «^  ^"  o^^^""  ii^'"8:s,  the  value  of  gold  itself  is 

1*1       1            •                 i_       ^         J    1  measured  m-  those  other  things.     Consequently, 

steadily  decreasing  cost  has  turned   loose  a  jf  ^^  ^^y  that  the  cost  of  producing  gold  is  les- 

flood  of  price-prophecies.     They  concern  all  sened,  we  say,  in  effect,  that  ^old  exchanges  for 

those  who  invest  or  trade  in  stocks,  bonds,  a  smaller  quantity  of  other  things  than  it  did  be- 

or  notes;  and,  in  fact,  any  one  interested  in  I?!? ^°^i? Ji"t ^!lL'!I?iVv^^'f ^^^^^^ 

,          •           r   /      1      1     !_•              I                 J*  that    a    smaller    quantity   oi    other    things    ex- 

the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  commodi-  changes  for  a  given  amount  of  gold;  which  is 

ties  in  general.  only  another  way  of  stating  that  the  prices  of 

Many  popular  writers  treat  thr  question  commodities  and  the  wages  of  labor  have  both 

very  simply, — since  gold  is  becoming  cheaper  "s^"* 

to  produce,  we  will  have  to  **  pay  more  "  for  cheaper  gold  from  the  Transvaal. 

meat  and  potatoes  and  clothes  and  houses,  y,^^    exposition    quoted    above    was    ad- 

and  so  on,  but  will      pay  less      for  bonds,  j^^j  ^^  ^  correspondent  of  the  weekly  in 

notes,  and  other  fixed  evidences  of  debt  re-  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  a  former  editorial,  pointing  out 

deemable  in  gold.                                   ,       u  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  mining  South  Afri- 

The  practical  efiFect  of  the  flow  of  gold  ^^^       ^       Representative    mines    like    the 

seems  not  quite  so  direct,  though  just  5«stnk.  Robinson,  the  Simmer  and  Jack,  the  Lang- 

ing  and  important,  when  one  reads  an  editorial  j             ^^j    ^^^    q,^„    ^         ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

published  last  month  in  the  London  Statist  ,    decreases  in  the  cost  of  milling  each 

-a  journal  which  on  this  subject  certainly  ^^„  ^^      ^    ^^^^      ^^^^              ^^^   ^^ 

commands   the  attention   of   all   schools  or  ^^^ 

economists.     It  declares  that  "gold   is  the  ...       *          .1.        o     .i.    a^  • 

/    11       .         iS^^  .    .       _.  We   choose   these    South    African  companies 

common  measure  of  all  prices,  but  it  is  not  ^^^^^  ^j^^  Statist),  firstly,  because  South  Africa 

the  sole  determinant  of  the  level  of  prices,  at  the  present  time  is  setting  an  example  to  the 

for  all  that."  rest  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  bringfing  scien- 
tific research  to  bear  upon  gold  mining  and  gen- 

A  multitude  of  influences  are  constantly  being  erally  in  the  introduction  of  economical  methods ; 

exerted,  all  of  which  have  some  share  in  deter-  and,  secondly,  because  South  Africa  is  produc- 

mining  price.     Over  and  above  this,  it  is  to  be  i„g  fully  one-third  of  all  the  gold  now  being 

recollected  that  the  prices  of  special  articles  may  raised  in  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 

be  either  run  up  unduly  or  run  down  unduly  by  it  is  likely  to  produce  even  a  larger  proportion 

circumstances  quite  independent  of  the  cost  of  in  the  immediate  future, 
producing  gold,  such,  for  example,  as  a  great 

catastrophe    or    an     extraordinary     abundance.  CHEAP  GOLD  MEANS  HIGHER  PRICES. 

Still,  the  cost  of  producing  gold  has  its  effect.  tt  nu^^^u,  ^.^j..^j  ,^\a  »»  ♦»,-  ^AU^w  /^n 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  full  effect  to  be  ,     Cheaply  produced  gold,     the  editor  con- 

seen,  owinfe  to  circumstances.     But  the  effect  dudes,       must   mean   higher   prices;       now 

will  be  produced  after  a  while.  soon,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  crops, 

At  the  present  time  gold  is  the  standard  of  because  so  many  industries  rely  for  their  raw 

value  in   practically   every  commercial  country  ^    .  1              -^ .                1  u       ^^^      n  «.  «.k« 

except  China.     In   consilience   the  value   of  IVatf.r'*'^  upon  the  annual  harvests.    But  the 

everything  exchangeable  is  measured  in  terms  of  likehhood   that  the  present  depreaation  of 
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The   record  of   the  year    1907   was  also  tons,  valued  at  25,700,000  marks  in   1905 

fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the  financial  to   16,354  ^ons  of  the  value  of  41,100,000 

disturbances  and   the  abnormal   rise   in   the  marks  in  1907. 

prices  of  raw  materials,  which  seriously  af-        The  German  Government  recognizes  the 

fected  some  branches  of  the  industry.   Taken  great  importance  of  the  chemical  industr>'  to 

as   a  whole,   says   Professor   Grossman,  the  the    country,    and    liberally    encourages   the 

showing  of  the  year  1907  was  such  as  not  to  study  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry^  in  the 

justify  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  the  high-schools  and  in  the  universities.    "  Every 

German  chemical   Industry  has  in  any  way  pfennig  spent  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 

been  shaken  in  the  struggle  with  the  compet-  chemistry    since    Liebi^,"   said    WIchelhaus, 

ing  industries  of  foreign  countries.     If  some  the  director  of  the  technological  institute  of 

branches  of  the  industr>',  such  as  the  soap  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  **  is  a  most  excel- 

c&rbonic  acid  manufacturers,  have  suffered,  lent  investment,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to 

it  is  due  partly  to  conditions  entirely  inde-  this  spirit  in  the  educational  institutions  of 

pendent  of  the  new  tariff  relations.    On  the  Germany   that   Professor    Haller,  of   Paris, 

other    hand,    many    branches    of    the    trade  was   forced   to   admit   in  his  official   report 

showed  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  of  the  World's  Fair  In   1900  that  the  pre- 

any  previous  period.    This  is  true  especially  ponderance  of  the  chemical  industry-  of  Ger- 

of  the  organic  dyestuffs.     The  export  of  in-  many    is    a    recognized    and     indisputable 

digo  products  alone  has  risen  from   11,165  fact." 


A  LITERARY   ESTIMATE    OF  TOLSTOY. 

npHE  conspicuous  ability  of  Mr.  Edmund  probably  not  more  than  two,  that  are  abso- 

Gosse  as  a  critic  has  seldom  been  so  lutely  in  the  first  class.    These  are  Tolstoy 

convincingly  demonstrated  as  in  his  estimate  and  Dostoievsky. 

of  the  sa».  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  as  a  man  of       ^^.^,^^^^^  comparing  these  rivals  too  closely 

letters,  which  appears  m  the  Contemporary  together,  this  at  least  has  to  be  poinCed  out —that 

Review  for  September.    The  romantic  life  of  Tolstoy,  in  spite  of  all  the  wilful  oddity  of  his 

the  illustrious  Russian,  the  willing  homage, —  l^'^ter  years,   remains   nearer   to   the   European 

— «^,.m«>:m«.  *wx  l%**>#^«»ri«>ek;rk      i-Vio«-  K«  Tt^mWrt^^  tradition,  and  therefore   is  easier  for   Western 

amounting  to  hero-worship.— that  he  receives  ^^j^^^j^  ^^  understand,  than  the  colossal  genius 

troni  his  numerous  disciples,  the  universality  to  whom   we  owe  "  Crime  and   Punishment " ; 

of  his  fame,  and  the  unique  position  in  which,  and  also  that  it  is  from  Dostoievsky,  not  from 

at  fourscore,  he  stands  before  the  world,  ren-  Tolstoy,  that  what  is  most  vigorous  in  subse- 

j«.  :*  ...M^^^^.'M^Ur  ri;a:^..u   ♦^  AX^^ru^l^^^m  «-Vi«  qnent  Russian  literature  descends.     It  is  diffi- 

der  it  ttcceedingly  difficult  to  dissociate  the  ^^,,^  ^^  ^^^,j^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

writer  from  the  man.      ^  buch  praise  as  1  ol-  and    of    this   terrible    new    Leonide    Andreieff, 

Stoy  has  deservedly  received,  while  a  grace-  whose   heartrending   "Sept   Pendus"   has   just 

ful  and  proper  tribute  to  the  crown  of  length  appeared,  owe  anything  in  form  or  substance  to 

^t  j-««    :«  -«.*  *^  j:.«.,.^k  *•«!«,  ^^:«..Vol  ;,.J«  Tolstoy.      1  hey  contmue  to  analyze   in  its   ex- 

of  days,  W  apt  to  disturb  calni  critical  judg-  ^^^^^^^^^  waywardness  the  painful   morbid   sen- 

ment.        Moreover,  Tolstoy  himself  attnb-  sibility  of  the  Russian  nation,  as  it  was  first  dis- 

Mtes  "  vastly  more  importance  to  his  utter-  covered   by   Dostoievsky.     Tolstoy,  in   si)ite  of 

r^  on  social,  political,  and  religious  ques-  !"»  greatness,  and  in  spite  of  the  amazing  ve- 

1        u     J  \^  -.     u*  ^1    »»      A^j    ..«  hemence  of  his  personal  character,  stands  alone 

^ll:ln  he  docs  to  his  novels.      And  we  ^^  ^  y^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

un  declaration  that  the  novels  and 

'.  1m»  wrote  before  1880  are  "  evil        Tolstoy's  chief  merit  is  that,  like  Balzac, 

inti  nei2:llgible  as  literature."  he  founds  the  art  of  the  novelist  on  an  un- 

'  !■  n,  '*  the  only  possible  wear>'ing  determination  to  place  before  the 

I'Mke  any  useful  ex-  reader  a  series  of  exact  statements.     "  He  is 

Minn  of  letters  Is  great  among  the  greatest,  precisely  because 

■1  '  plillosophical  no  more  strenuous  effort  was  ever  made  by 

1h'(mi  pour-  mortal  man  to  represent  the  truth  In  a  formal 

■)t  a  ccn-  exposition  of  particulars."     This  quality,  so 

rare  even  among  eminent  romance  writers, 

>  V  emphasized  and  which  has  never  been  characteristic  of 

...niJinary  Intellects  EnizHsh  fiction,  is  the  ceiim[Jeature  of  the 

i>i()duccd  there  arc  two,  and  work  of  Tolstoy. 
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gold  will  continue  and  increase,  is  another       Of  course,  a  period  of  intense  trade  ao 
way  of  saying  that  the  price-rise  in  commodi-  tivity  usually  brings  over-speculation,  which 
ties  all  over  the  world  will  become  greater  in  brings  a  crisis,  which  is  followed  by  such  a 
the  next  few  years.  depression  as  1908  has  been  witnessing.     But 
What  follows?     The  Statist  sees  first  a  in  the  Statist's  opinion,  we  may  now  "look 
stimulation  to  trade.  forward  to  a  very  protracted  period  of  ex- 
Next  the  wage-earners  benefit,   not  only  ceedingly  good  trade." 
from  higher  wages,  but  from  the  greater  de-       The  man  or  woman  with  a  fixed  income, 
mand  for  labor  in  "  good  times."  of  course,  is  the  one  who  does  not  profit  by 
Finally  the  banks,  with  their  vaults  full  of  increased  gold  supply.     But  to  a  nation  of 
gold,  will  have  greater  power  to  accommo-  workers,  rather  than  of  dependents,  the  pros- 
date    their   customers   with    loans    and    dis-  pects  of  greater  and  cheaper  gold  production 
counts.  cannot  but  be  welcomed. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMANY. 

T^HE  chemical  industry  in  Germany  has  of  simple  chemical  stuffs,  bases,  acids,  and 
developed  so  rapidly  since  the  middle  salts;  ether  and  etherol,  drugs  and  perfumes, 
of  the  last  century  that  from  being  a  coun-  resinoil,  varnish,  lacquer,  and  glue  stuffs ;  ex- 
try  which  obtained  the  largest  part  of  its  plosives  and  igniting  articles;  pitch  and  tar; 
products  from  abroad  Germany  has  become  writing  and  drawing  supplies,  and  dye  goods, 
the  chief  export  center  of  chemical  manufac-  As. appears  from  the  above  table,  the  im- 
tures  in  Europe.  The  growth  of  the  mining  port  of  raw  materials  has  greatly  increased 
and  smelting  industries,  particularly  in  coal  since  1880,  but  the  increase  in  exports  is  pro- 
and  iron,  has  naturally  kept  pace  with  the  portionately  much  larger.  The  total  yearly 
perfection  of  chemical  technology.  Germany  product  of  chemical  goods,  according  to  the 
still  gets  a  great  deal  of  its  raw  materials  official  statistics,  is  1,500,000  marks,  and  of 
from  Great  Britain,  but  it  sends  back  more  this  total  one-third  at  least  was  disposed  of 
in  finished  products.     In  an  article  in  the  in  foreign  markets. 

Nord  und  Slid  Prof.  H.  Grossman  gives  the  The  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  chem- 

following  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  ical  goods  has  caused  the  countries  affected 

chemical  industry  from  1880  to  1905:  by  it  to  place  a  high  tariff  on  these  German 

Import  of  Raw  Export  of  Raw  Products,  and   Professor  Gro^man  discusses 

Materials.        Materials.  the  effect  this  action  by  the  foreign  powers 

Millions  of       Millions  of  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  chemical  indus- 

Marks.              Marks.  ^j-y  [^^  Germany.     Some  data  are  already  at 

lonn \ \nn                  \'y\  hand  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 

1895 168.9                  yj-^  many  will  not  be  materially  injured  by  the 

1900 218.4                  45-2  restrictive  measures  of  the  competing  coun- 

1905 290.6                  66.5  (j-ieg^ 

^""^Prodi^tT'^"^  ^""^^lol^^^^^  ^^^  y^^'  ^906  has  more  than  maintained  the 

Millions  of             Millions  of  standard  of  growth  of  the  Previous  years,  as  the 

Marks.                    Marks.  following  comparative  table  of  the  proceeds  ot 

iggo                          102.3                       200.2  ^^^  various  branches  shows : 


1890 II  1.9  242.1 


IQO4  IQO!)  IQ06 


IS: :::::::: :    \  .'3:0  ^4  M'»-  ^-  ^"'-  ^-  ^""-  ^- 


1905 140.4  475.8 


General  chemicals.  8.66  8.92  9.25 

Pharmaceutic   and 


The  raw  material  comprises  the  ordinary  photographic  ar- 

articles  used  in  chemical  industry;  drugs  for   ^p*^^^?^   ,^'%  j^*^  ,??2 

the  manufacture  of  medicines  and  perfumes;  Explosives....!..  1040  11^96  12.65 

all  kinds  of  resinous  substances,  and  the  by-   Igniting  stuffs 5.21  5.82  5.83 

products  for  the  manufacture  of  lime;  fer-  Wood  coal 7-3?  764  10.13 

ments  and   clarifiers ;   raw  factory  articles,  ^"^^^J;,^;^^. . ^^  8.66  900  9.60 

and  dyestuffs.  India    rubber 

The  manufactured  products  consist  chiefly      goods   8.02  7.05  7.38 
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The   record  of  the  year   1907  was  also  tons,  valued  at  25,700,cxx>  marks  in   1905 

fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the  financial  to  16,354  tons  of  the  value  of  4i,ioo,CXX> 

disturbances  and   the  abnormal   rise   in  the  marks  in  1907. 

prices  of  raw  materials,  which  seriously  af-       The  German  Government  recognizes  the 

fected  some  branches  of  the  industry.  Taken  great  importance  of  the  chemical  industry  to 

as  a  whole,  says   Professor  Grossman,  the  the    country,    and    liberally   encourages   the 

showing  of  the  year  1907  was  such  as  not  to  study  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry  in  the 

justify  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  the  high-schools  and  in  the  universities.    "  Every 

German  chemical  industry  has  in  any  way  pfennig  spent  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 

been  shaken  in  the  struggle  with  the  compet-  chemistry   since    Liebig,"   said    Wichelhaus, 

ing  industries  of  foreign  countries.     If  some  the  director  of  the  technological  institute  of 

branches  of  the  industr\',  such  as  the  soap  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  "  is  a  most  excel- 

c&rbonic  acid  manufacturers,  have  suffered,  lent  investment,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to 

it  is  due  partly  to  conditions  entirely  inde-  this  spirit  in  the  educational  institutions  of 

pendent  of  the  new  tariff  relations.    On  the  Germany  that   Professor   Haller,  of  Paris, 

other    hand,    many   branches    of    the    trade  was   forced   to   admit  in  his  official   report 

showed  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1900  that  the  prc- 

any  previous  period.    This  is  true  especially  ponderance  of  the  chemical  industry  of  Gcr- 

of  the  organic  dyestuffs.     The  export  of  in-  many    is    a    recognized    and     indisputable 

digo  products  alone  has  risen  from   11,165  fact." 


A  LITERARY  ESTIMATE    OF  TOLSTOY. 

T^HE  conspicuous  ability  of  Mr.  Edmund  probably  not  more  than  two,  that  are  abso- 

Gosse  as  a  critic  has  seldom  been  so  lutely  in  the  first  class.    These  are  Tolstoy 

convincingly  demonstrated  as  in  his  estimate  and  Dostoievsky. 

of  the  sage  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  as  a  man  of       xjjuu^,,^  ^^^»^: ♦u^      -:  ^1^  *  ^  ^1     1 

,                 1.1                   •       L     Ai     ^      X  Without  comparing  these  rivals   too  closely 

letters,  which  appears  in  the  Contemporary  together,  this  at  least  has  to  be  pointed  out,— that 

Review  for  September.    The  romantic  life  of  Tolstoy,  in  spite  of  all  the  wilful  oddity  of  his 

the  illustrious  Russian,  the  willing  homage, —  later  years,   remains   nearer   to   the  European 

»^^.,ryt-i^,ir  «■«  ^l«•./^  ,»r..-cVi .'n      i-liofr  li»  n^oi^i'vAc  traditiou,  slxiq  therefore  is  easier  for  Western 

amounting  to  hero-xvorship,— that  he  receives  ^.^^^  ^^  understand,  than  the  colossal  genius 

from  his  numerous  disciples,  the  universality  to  whom  we  owe  •'Crime  and  Punishment"; 

of  his  fame,  and  the  unique  position  in  which,  and  also  that  it  is  from  Dostoievsky,  not  from 

at  fourscore,  he  stands  befcH-e  the  world,  ren-  Tolstoy,  that  what  is  most  vigorous  in  subse- 

j«..  :*  «^^-«j;,*^K,  ^;flK/>,.u   #.^  A:^i>,^:»^^  *\%a  quent  Russian  literature  descends.     It  is  dim- 

der  It  exceedingly  difficult  to  dissociate  the  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^. 

writer  from  the  man.        buch  praise  as  1  ol-  and   of   this  terrible   new    Leonide   Andreieff, 

stoy  has  deservedly  received,  while  a  grace-  whose  heartrending  "  Sept  Pendus "   has  just 

f uf  and  proper  tribute  to  the  crown  of  length  appeared,  ONve  anything  in  form  or  substance  to 

^e  j^  ^    • ^  ^^  j.v«.,.^k  ^«i.*,  ^-.v.v^i  :,.4«  lolstoy.     They  continue  to  analyze  m  its  ex- 

of  days,  IS  apt  to  disturb  calni  critical  judg-  ^^^^J  waywardness  the  painful  morbid  sen- 

ment.        Moreover,   Tolstoy  himself  attrib-  sibility  of  the  Russian  nation,  as  it  was  first  dis- 

utes  "  vastly  more  importance  to  his  utter-  covered  by  Dostoievsky.     Tolstoy,  in  spite  of 

ances  on  social,  political,  and  religious  ques-  ["s  greatness,  and  in  soite  of  the  amazing  vc- 

*u       u     J  ^  *     u'    -*«..-i«  »»     A«j  „.-.  hemence  of  his  personal  character,  stands  alone 

tions  than  he  does  to  his  novels.       And  we  ^^  ^  literary  force. 

have  his  own  declaration  that  the  novels  and 

stories  which  he  wrote  before  1880  are  "  evil  Tolstoy's  chief  merit  is  that,  like  Balzac, 

in  their  tendency  and  negligible  as  literature."  he  founds  the  art  of  the  novelist  on  an  un- 

In  Mr.  Gosse's  opinion,  "  the  only  possible  wearying  determination  to  place  before  the 

way  in  which  one  can  make  any  useful  ex-  reader  a  series  of  exact  statements.     "  He  is 

amination  of  Tolstoy  as  a  man  of  letters  is  great  among  the  greatest,  precisely  because 

"  to  decline  all  dealing  with  the  philosophical  no  more  strenuous  effort  was  ever  made  by 

and  ethical  opinions  which  he  has  been  pour-  mortal  man  to  represent  the  truth  in  a  formal 

ing  forth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen-  exposition  of  particulars."    This  quality,  so 

tury."  rare  even  among  eminent  romance  writers. 

First  of  all,  the  fact  must  he  emphasized  and  which  has  never  been  characteristic  of 

that  among  all  the  extraordinar\^  intellects  English  fiction,  is  the  central  feature  of  the 

that  Russia  has  produced  there  are  two,  and  work  of  Tolstoy. 
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His  untiring  watchfulness  to  catch  and  weigh  **  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  comes  westward  out  of 

the  movements  of  mankind  has  given  the  author  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  with  his  barbarous  trap- 

of  "  War  and  Peace  "  a  right  to  be  considered  pings  still  flung  over  his  shoulders, 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  modern  historians 

of  the  spirit  of  man.    ...    He  explains  the  The  likenesses  are,  however,  greater  than 

laws  of  humanity  to  us  by  history,  and  history  the   differences;    and    this   comparison    with 

by  manners.                        ,     .        .       .  George  Sand  should  be  helpful  in  defining 

In  reviewing  Tolstoy's  imaginative  writ-  the  position  of  Tolstoy. 

ings  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  t-    u     r  .u        •                  .     ^        •             t 

J  *i.  ^  u    L  ij              u-        u-     *.      T  Each  of  them  is  a  pepsant  of  genius;  each, 

command  that  he  holds  over  his  subject.     In  that  is  to  say,  regards  lite  not  from  the  aris- 

this  respect  he  comes  nearest  to  being  the  tocratic  and  sentimental  but  from  the  rustic  and 

first  novelist  in  the  world.     Two  different  positive  point  of  view.    .    .    .    The  two  great 

aims  are  aMays  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  Tol-  ^"^^^^  ^7'^""^  '"K-f^'^^lT^u^''-.^"  obstinate  as- 

<«  TT     •              1     •                1  •     ^L        •!•  surance  of  the  probity  and  chanty  of  the  peasant 

stoy.        He  is  eagerly  interested  in  the  mili-  class.     .     .     .     They  are  curiously  similar  in 

tary  masses,  the  social  paroxysms ;  and  at  the  their    method    of    treating    landscape.     .     .     . 

same  time  each  individual,  easily  lost  to  sight  George  Sand  opens  a  window,  out  of  which  we 

and  thought  in  the  huge  upheaval,  is  ready  ^^%  ^,^t  9"^"^^  ""^ ^^^r^'l^l^  winding  tlirough 

^                     L      L          i_^         J        ^u  a   fat   landscape.     So   Tolstoy    flings    wide   the 

at  any   moment   to   be   brought   under   the  shutters,  and  gray  marsh-lands,  lined  with  mel- 

microscope."  ancholy  birches,  stretch  before  us  further  than 

It    has    been    charged    against .  Tolstoy's  the  eye  can  reach. 

novels  that  there  is  no  central  figure,  but  Although    humor    is   not   entirely    absent 

this  is  scarcely  true.  from  Tolstoy's  works,  it  has  no  prominent 

In  "War  and  Peace"  he  set.  himself  a  task  place  there.     Indeed,  the  jocular  view  of  life 

the  seriousness  and  difficulty  of  which  no  labor  j^^s  never  appealed  to  him. 

of  a  novelist  has  ever  exceeded, — namely,  while  j     x            1-       ^i.        ^-      ^       i  i 

devoting  himself  to  the  close  observation  of  per-  I"  forecasting  the  estimate  of  future  gen- 

sonal   character,  to  describe   the  material   and  erations,  Mr.  Gosse  says: 
moral  forces  which   dominated  the  entire  sur- 

face  of  a  lengthy  and  complicated  epoch.     Ac-  How  Tolstoy  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 

cordingly.  in  such  a  scheme  there  is  a  central  terity  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.     But 

figure,  but  it  is  not  that  of  Napoleon  or  even  of  »n  the  eyes  of  the  contemporaries  of  his  old  age 

Koutouzof,  though  a  species  of  moral  grandeur  he  seems  to  be  the  author  of  one  elaborate  novel 

alternately  gives  a  certain  centralization  to  each  of    consummate    merit,    "  Anna    Karenina,"    in 

of  these.    What  is  really  the  "  hero "  of  "  War  which  he  has  rivaled  the  first  psychologists  of 

and   Peace"   is   the  idea   of    Russian    national  Europe;  of  two  romances  of  excessive  length, 

character,  exhibited  under  the  stress  of  violent  "  War  and  Peace  "  and  "  Resurrection,"  m  which 

and  perilous  conditions.  the  most   brilliant  qualities  are   found   side   by 

-       ,                             111.              •  1        !_.  1  side  with  much  that  is  tiresome,  incoherent,  and 

In  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  with  which  abnormal;   and  of  a   large  number  of  shorter 

Tolstoy  observes  essential   traits  of  charac-  stories  in  which  the  author  oscillates  between 

ter  Mr.   Gosse  compares  him  with  George  »"  artistic  probity'of  the  most  admirable  kind 

o      1 .  and  a  deplorable,  didactic  charlatanism.    He  has 

magnificent    powers    of    description,    a    certain 

They  are,  in  fact,  remarkably  alike,  although,  grandeur  in  the  portraiture  of  life,  a  power  over 

heaven  knows,  in  many  things  so  unlike.    .    .    .  detail  which  has  scarcely  been  rivaled,  but  his 

He   has  not   that  dignity  and   roundness,  that  ideas  of  construction  are  primitive,  and  his  ab- 

serene  full  tide  of  melody,  which  make  George  sence  of  logical  consistency  distressing.     If  we 

Sand  the  first  woman  prose  writer  of  the  world,  may   hazard  a   prediction,   there   will   be   some 

without  a  rival  within  view.    There  must,  more-  pages  of  Tolstoy  that  will  live  forever,  but  their 

over,  always  be  the  difference  between  one  who,  effect  will  for  some  time  be  obscured   by   the 

like  the  author  of  **  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs,"  ap-  circumstance  that  in  the  mass  of  his  works  there 

proaches  the  life  of  simplicity  from  the  center  is,    in    Landor's    phrase,    "  overmuch    to    pare 

of  civilization,  and  one  who,  like  the  author  of  away." 
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SECURITIES  ARE   PAYING    FOR  THEIR   KEEP. 

yl   MARYLAND  merchant  complains  that  them  first.    The  price-drops  which  did  occur 

the   rise   in  prices  on  the  stock  and  resembled  those  of  other  Presidential  years. 

bonds   markets   this   year  was  not  justified  c., ,».,•,<.„  *^  ^.w,.  ,^«r  «*r„^r. 

I       ,       .                    jv-                 J            ^   u           k  SURPRISE  AT  THE  LOW  RATES. 

by  busmess  conditions,  and  must  nave  been 

produced  by  "  vicious  manipulation."    Why,  In  New  York  City  the  greatest  surprise 

his  own  trade  is  hardly  half  as  active  as  last  was  expressed  during  the  early  weeks  of  Sep- 

year.  tember  that  money  had  not  yet  "  tightened." 

**  Yes/'  he  was  told,  "  and  you  are  one  of  Of  course,  interest  is  expected  to  become 
the  very  men  who  are  furnishing  the  lever  low  after  a  panic,  but  not  to  stay  so. 
for  higher  prices, — easy  money.  The  bank  is  Rates  almost  invariably  rise  in  the  autumn ; 
loaning  you  only  half  as  much  as  last  year;  the  farmers  call  on  the  country  banks  for 
the  other  half  WTnt  to  a  Baltimore  bank,  money  to  pay  farm  hands,  ship  their  crops. 
There  w^as  no  demand  for  it  among  mer-  etc.,  and  thus  the  flow  of  cash  is  away  from 
chants  there,  so  it  went  on  to  New  York.  New  York  City.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
There  banks  and  trust  companies  are  briskly  money  is  moving  to  the  country  in  good  vol- 
competing  for  commercial  paper,  and  the  best  ume,"  says  Bradstreet's,  But  still  the  rates 
they  get  for  six  months  is  3  to  y/2  per  cent.,  stay  low.  Perhaps  the  panic  made  interior 
— because  all  over  the  country  the  same  thing  bankers  cautious  and  led  them  to  keep  sup- 
has  been  happening.  plies  which  are  now  on  hand  for  the  farm- 

**  Can  you  blame  rich  men  if  they  use  their  ers.     Certainly    there  is  a  universal  note  of 

high  credit  to  borrow  this  money  at  3  per  astonishment  at  the  ease  of  September  money, 

cent  and  put  it  into  bonds  at  4J^  per  cent.,  or  running  through  such  well-informed  organs 

stocks  at  5  and  6  per  cent.  ?    They  expect  to  of  finance  and  trade  as  Dun's  Review,  the 

sell  at  equal  or  higher  prices,  because  they  sec  Financial  Chronicle,  Harper  s  Weekly,  the 

that    trade    improvement,    though    slow,   is  London  Statist,  and   the   elaborate  weekly 

steady.  financial  reviews  of  the  New  York  news- 

"  I'hen  they  know  the  different  investment  papers, 
properties.     It  is  their  business  to.     There 

is  a  risk,  but  they  can  afford  to  take  it,  and  .     ^^  unprecedented  coNomoN. 

average  it  up  among  dozens  of  different  bonds  For  instance,  the  New  York  Sun  sees  af- 

and  stocks.     Meanwhile  they  make  the  dif-  fecting  the  present  security  market  "  a  com- 

ference  in  interest,  which  works  out  at  10  or  bination  of  favorable  factors  that  never  ex- 

20  per  cent,  on  the  actual  amount  of  capital  Jsted   before  on  a  similar  occasion   in  our 

they  invest  in  such  transactions."  country's  financial  history." 

The  merchant  confessed  that  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  himself  if  he  could.  J^^/^  «^»sts  in  the  country  an  abounding  sup- 
A      r              •     I  *•          ki   IE        u-.^  u^^^  P*y  ot  money,  not  paper  money  or  that  proceed- 
As   for  manipulation,— bluffing  has  been  j^^  j^om  mere  currency  inflation,  but  real  money, 
going  on  this  year  in  stock-trading  just  as  m  —namely,  gold.     The  same  condition  exists  in 
horse-trading   and    other   kinds   of    trading,  other  countries.    The  general  gold  supply  of  the 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  that  this  "  sell-  '^''J^^  »•  moreover,  increasing  at  an  unmatched 
.    1     M       TIT     u      •               ^1     -.  *-  rate.    Secondly,  the  prospect  all  along  this  year 
ing  m  circles,    as  Mr.  Harnman  neatly  puts  ^as  been  for  g6od  crops  inthe  United  States  sold 
It.  was  due  any  more  to  the     bulls     than  ta  at  high  prices.    In  the  third  place  it  is  now  clear 
the  "  bears."     Certainly,  the  most  flagrant  that  last  year's  financial  trouble,  while  severely 

example  of  "  matched  orders  "  on  record  this  ^^^^  ^  ^^l,^^^:  ^^^  ^^!t J"  4!?^  '^^^*'  ^^^^^^r 

*  J    «  ^a^^4.  4.^  i«,.,-.^  ^^:^^  «^«.  speaking,  little  if  at  all.    The  Western  people  are 

year  represented  an  effort  to  lower  prices,  not  ^.f^,  consumers  at  a  relatively  unchedced  rate, 

to  raise  them.  and  almost  half  of  the  country  is  not  aware  that 

TTie  flat  failure  of  that  attempt  is  one  more  Wall  Street  has  been  troubled  in  any  way. 

illustration   of  the   fact  that  the  successful  In  these  things,  thwefore.  lie  the  injpuls^^^^ 

r                   ^      *  *.u  «     .  k     j*r„  «.u-   .,«-u  have  mduced  people  to  buy  stocks  m  Wall  Street 

financiers  are  not  those  who  defy  the  work-  i„  ^^^  ^^^^  t^months  and,-what  is  of  equal 

mgs  of  natural  conditions,  but  those  who  see  purpose  in  accounting  for  the  advance  in  quota- 
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tions  that  has  taken  place,— have  induced  own-  proceeding  satisfactorily;  the  crop  reports  from 

ers  of  stocks  to  refrain  from  selling  them.  the  United  States,  from  our  colonies,  and  from 

Japan  are  most  excellent.     From  all  this   it  is 

UNFORESEEN  BY  SOME  BANKERS.  safe  to  conclude  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  very 

.  marked  improvement  in  trade. 
Not  only  outsiders,  but  many  prominent 

bankers,  failed  to  size  up  the  situation  last  harvests,  iron,  and  exports  qood. 

summer.  Howard  Schenck  Mott  in  Har-  Nq^  has  the  stock  market  advance  been 
pers  Weekly  writes  that  "  only  a  couple  of  ^^^  of  ij^e  with  the  fundamental  trade  pros- 
months  ago  many  people  in  the  financial  com-  p^^ts  at  home.  "  The  harvests  of  1908  have 
munity  of  more  or  less  experience  expected  fo^  all  practical  purposes  ceased  to  be  a  mat- 
moderately  high  money  rates  at  New  York  ^er  of  speculation,"  says  the  New  York 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  present  Times'  *'  Weekly  Financial  Review,"  "  and 
year.  Even  now  a  few  continue  to  predict  [^  [^  now  certain  that  the  cereals  will  yield 
*  tight  money.'  "  larger  returns  than  last  year."     Duns  Re- 

It  was  "  vision,"  with  regard  to  the  probable  ^^'^  ^^^.^  ^'^ V'"""  ^"^  ^^^^^  '"'^'''^^-  "  ""  u''' 

development    of    present    monetary    conditions  encouraging  than  at  any  previous  time  this 

that  undoubtedly  influenced  the  larger  capital-  year." 

ists  and  banking  interests  early  this  year  to  take  Add  to  this  that  America  is  wearing  its  old 

f/theTcS'Se°t;  Tnras1he°UrhVhav1  clothes  with  a  vengeance.  Nearly  one-third 
passed  since  then,  and  their  judgment  has  been  less  was  imported  from  Lurope  in  the  period 
found  to  be  correct,  they  have  ventured  farther  of  1 908  covered  by  the  Financial  Chronicle 
and  farther  in  the  direction  of  higher  prices  of  September  12,  as  compared  with  the  same 
It  would  take  a  bold  man  to  say  that  the  end  ___•  1  _x  ,f^-  ^t^Anannnnnn  a«s  ncrflln^t 
had  come  in  this  process  of  discounting  in  the  J^^'^^  °*  ^^7,— MO9,p0O,00O  as  against 
stock  market  the  return  of  prosperity.  Cer-  $001,000,000.  1  he  falling  off  was  great- 
tainly,  so  far  as  monetary  conditions  are  con-  est  in  dry  goods, — $84,000,000  from  $132,- 
cemed,  the  immediate  prospect  does  not  war-  ooo,000.  Meanwhile  our  exports  have  act- 
rant  any  great  expectation  of  a  restriction  of  n, ,  •  ^^^„^«j  k,,  «««*!.,  /:,.«  «,;n;^^  a^u^^^ 
activity  in  that  direction.  "^"y  increased  by  nearly  five  million  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  wheels  are  not  spinning 
Not  only  America,  but  the  whole  world,  quite  so  fast.  Railroad  net  earnings  are 
is  enjoying  easy  money.  The  London  Statist  about  one-sixth  less  than  last  year,  and  bank 
considers  that  "  all  the  indications  are  favor-  clearings  one-fifth.  But  well-informed  writ- 
able to  high-class  securities,"  by  which  it  ers  and  bankers  all  over  the  world  look  for- 
means  those  that  are  able  to  continue  divi-  ward  to  a  steadiness  of  improvement,  such 
dend  payments.  And  this  weekly  sees  a  trade  as  is  reflected  by  the  greater  number  reported 
revival  not  far  off.  each  two  weeks  of  freight  cars  at  work.     It 

is  this  anticipation  which  reconciled  disinter- 
Cheap  money,  then,  will  rule  during  the  re-  ^^^^j  students  to  higher  security  prices;  and 
manider  of  the  year  and  will  continue  to  stimu-  .                ,                     **           1  •  i.         1      i.       • 
late  all  economic  forces.     Trade  is   improving  >t  was  a  low  money  rate  which  made  the  rise 
in  the  United  States;  in  India  the  monsoon  is  practicable. 


THE  SURPLUS— OPTIMISTIC  OR   REAL? 


A 


MISTAKE  about  a   "  surplus "  came  remaining  to  form  a  comfortable  "  margin 

near  making  trouble  for  one  reader  of  of  safety." 

this  magazine  not  long  ago.     Now  is  a  good  But  the  balance  sheet  is  not  as  simple.     It 

time  to  tell  his  story.     In  October  the  com-  is  a  quick  sketch  of  the  company's  financial 

panies  that  issue  stocks  and  bonds  are  just  pose  at  the  end  of  office  hours,  June  30.    But 

beginning  to  publish  their  reports  for  the  year  was  the  artist  a   realist, — or  an   optimist? 

ending  June  30;  and  in  these  reports  there  ,The  character  of  the  whole  picture  can  often 

is  no  item  that  ought  to  mean  more  or  that  be  told  by  a  glance  at  the  figures  called  "  Sur- 

may  means  less  than  the  "  Surplus."  plus  "  and  an  attempt  to  find   just  where 

Simple  arithmetic  is  all  most  people  need  it  actually  exists  among  the  company's  val- 

in  order  to  read  the  "  earnings  "  part  of  the  uables. 

report.     It  is  easy  to  figure  out  whether  the  In  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  companies 

company  made  enough  money  to  pay  the  in-  that  carefully  and  wisely  depict  themselves 

terest  on  its  bonds,  and  had  enough  left  over  on  their  balance  sheets,  it  is  well  to  follow 

to  pay  the  dividends  on  its  stock,  with  enough  out  the  experience  of  the  reader  above  men- 
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tioned,  who  came  near  taking  an  optimistic  Did  all  this  represent  any  more  than  the 

surplus  for  a  real  one.  company'^  hope  that  it  was  two  million  dol- 

This  particular  inquirer  wrote  the  pub-  lars  ahead?    If  it  did,  there  must  be  $2,000,- 

lishers  of  this  magazine   a  few   weeks  ago  000  of  actual  value  among  the  Assets  to  cor- 

about  investing  in  the  preferred  and  common  respond.    Where  is  it  ? 

stocks   of  a   large   manufacturing  company.  It  is  not  in  Accounts  and  Bills  Receivable, 

He  was  surprised  to  see  them  selling  so  low,  which  happen  to  amount  to  just  the  same  as 

— on  a  basis  to  yield  the  investor  about  9  per  those  Payable, — $3,000,000.     Nor  in  Cash 

cent  and  12  per  cent.,  respectively, — in  spite  and  Merchandise,  which,  put  together,  fall 

of  the  fact  that  the  company  was  a  very  large  $1,000,000  short  of  the  amount  of  preferred 

one,  for  long  years  a  dividend  earner.   "  And  stock    outstanding.      It   must    therefore    be 

besides,"   the  subscriber  wrote,  **  it  has  ac-  sought  among  these  tremendous  items  which 

cumulated  a  surplus  of  about  $2,000,000.   Is  **  cost  "   the  company  $6,000,000.     Against 

not  the  stock  a  *  safe  '  investment?  "  this  is  to  be  set  the  $1,000,000  of  preferred 

The  answer  stated  that  the  surplus  seemed  stock,  remaining  uncovered,  together  with  the 

more  optimistic  than  real, — and  that,  in  the  $3,000,000     common, — total,      $4,000,000, 

judgment  of  the  publishers,  it  did  not  form  which  would  seem  indeed  to  leave  a  surplus 

an  indication  of  safety  for  the  stock.     Ten  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  "  plants,  steamboats, 

days  later,  the  company  went  into  a  receiver-  real  estate,  etc." 

ship,  surplus  and  all.  But   what  were   these   "  worth  "  ?     Per- 

o,T«,.,  ,To  ,«  ,^ro,T«*^T^«  baps  not  one-half  as  much,  if  need  came  to 

SURPLUS   IS   INSURANCE.  .                                  ,                  o      .u           li-  u     > 

raise  money  m  a  hurry,     bo  the  publisher  s 

The  theory  of  such  a  bookkeeping  contra-  answer  ran.     And  when  the  need  came,  ten 

diction  is  well  set  forth  in  the  article  **  What  days  later,  the  impatient  creditors  evidently 

Is  a  True  Reserve  Fund  ?  "  appearing  in  a  did  not  value  the  factories,  sites,  equipment, 

careful    English   monthly  of  finance.     The  and  good  will  at  even  half  their  cost, 

point  is  emphasized  that  a  surplus  or  "  re-  Optimism  is  a  quality  that  energetic  busi- 

serve,"  as  the  English  call  it,   is  real  only  ness  men  ought  to  show,  but  not  on  the  bal- 

when  it  is  separate,  and  put  into  something  ance  sheets,  unless  so  stated.    More  tangible, 

quickly  marketable,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  cashable   assets   are  needed    to  balance   the 

— not  when  invested  in  the  business,  which  amount  shown  as  "  surplus." 
plan  "  is  as  opposed  to  the  essential  idea  of 

lu     -          D                                 11  k^  A>^  ^^Mr^r  ^l  »  AN  ACT  OF  SELF-RESTRAINT. 

the  true  Reserve  as  would  be  the  policy  or  a 

man  who,  preferring  to  insure  his  house  and  Coming  back  to  the  English  periodical,  one 

effects  from  fire  by  setting  aside  a  sufficient  gets  a  good  simile.     "  The  reserve  fund  of  a 

sum  for  the  purpose,  were  to  invest  the  fund  public  company  is  merely  the  equivalent,  in 

in   additional  furniture  wherewith  to  equip  the  world  of  finance,  of  the  household  *  stock- 

the  house.    The  conflagration  which  wrecked  ing.*     It  is  an  emergency  fund,   an   insur- 

his  home  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  ance  against  the  ways  of  fate." 

destroy  his    reserve.  Tl^g  sunj^  reserved  is  set  apart  out  of  profit 

Now   the  American  company  that   failed  otherwise  legally  distributable  to  the  sharehold- 

was  in  just  this  position.     Its  surplus  was  all  ers.     It  is  thus  an  act  of  self-restraint  on  the 

"  in  the  business."    'The  story  is  told  by  a  f^^^.  °^  J^^  propnctQrs,-the  deliberate  seques- 

....                  Ill            t             I'l.  tration  of  earnings  at  the  dictates  of  prudence, 

brief  glance  at  the  balance  sheet,  which  was  .       ,                 1      r       1                         1 

substantially  as  follows,  with  a  few  changes  .    Another  example  of  a  slow  reserve  tied  up 

made   to  produce   round    numbers,   without  »"  ^[^de  is  found  by  the  English  author  m 

changing  real  relations:  ^^^  hzl^nct  sheet  of  a  successful  stock  com- 

ASSETS  pa"y»  popular  with  English  investors.    With 

Accounts  receivable $2,000,000  a  total  Capital  of  £2,500,000,  it  showed  a 

131II8  receivable ^'PSS'SJiS  substantial  reserve  of  £1 75,000.     But  after 

Cash    500,000  ,.          ,                         ir                 u         r»^- 

Merchandine 1,000,000  searching  the  vast  total  of  more  than  £2,750,- 

"""'mciJamg  V<;d"wIn)!'.":"A:''"^.*'':  6.000.000  ooo  of  assets,  the  English  author  finds  it  is 

Toui $i3;HH5:535  ".  indjfPutably  clear,  by  this  method  of  analy- 

LIABILITIES.  SIS,  that  the  whole  of  the     Reserve     upon 

Accounts  payable $800,000  which  this  company  relies  is  locked  up  in — 

Bills   payable 2.200,000  « r      ^rt.     *    .     1       r                   *     •  1        j 

Preferred  stock 2,500.000  I.— The     stock  of  raw  material  and  manu- 

Coramon   stock 2'999'?95  f actured  products  in  London  and  at  branches  at 

SURPLUS   2,000,000  home  and  abroad; 

Total $10,500,000  "  II. — Stocks  of  advertising  material  on  hand. 
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"  III.— Tablets,    show   cards,    and    advertise-  The  thing  is  correctly  done  in  the  reports 

""f^^fr""?,^^^"^^^^-,  .       ^       u*  <.    A        1    »  of  such  American  railroads  as  the  Pennsyl- 

IV. — Balance   of     good   will,      trademarks,  .          t  tt   •       t>     •£        on. 

and  '  patent  rights,'  freehold  and  leasehold  prop-  vania  and  Union  Pacihc.     1  he  exact  amount 

erty,  and  holdings  in  (subsidiary  companies).  and  value  of  each  security  held  m  the  treas- 

**  v.— Balance  of  book  debts.  ury  is  stated,  and  the  total  may  be  compared 

"This  is  a  typical  case  of  a  reserve  fund  'in-  ^j^^  the  profit  and  loss,  or  surplus, 

vested   ni   the   busmess.       In    the  event   of   an  r\i                       i.            u        j         j        i 

emergency  the  company  must  either  sell  off  its  ^^  course,  such  rough  and  ready  glances 

stock  at  ruinous  prices,  and  thereby  vitally  in-  at  balance  sheets  cannot  tell  the  whole  stor>'. 

jure  its  trading  capacity,  or  raise  money  on  such  An  accountant  familiar  with  the  conditions 

P^'i'"""."]  l^\i^''l  ?f^*^  ""fju  T.*  ^^^^^^y, ^y-  of  each  trade  is  needed  to  go  behind  more  of 

pothecated  to  the  holders  of  the  £500,000  deben-  ,/*               t»jii_                   •                   ^l 

ture  stock.  ^he  figures.    Bad  debts  may  exist  among  the 

"  I  am  not  questioning  the  stability  of  the  accounts  receivable.  Old,  damaged,  or  other- 
magnificent  business  when  I  contend  that  the  wise  unsalable  stock  may  have  been  figured 
principle  here  illustrated  is  unsound.  in  among  the  merchandise  and  stock  on  hand. 
A  reserve  fund,  to  be  effective,  must  be  held  a  ,  «  .  *  r  •  1 
in  assets  which  are  independent  of  the  fluctua-  And  then,  companies  may  possess  hnancial 
tions  of  the  business  it  is  intended  to  safeguard,  strength,  even  though  their  surpluses  be 
It  must  be  available  at  the  moment  of  need,  not  "  lost  "  in  the  business.    But  the  few  minutes 

sunk  in  assets  which,  valuable  as  they  mav  be  in    ^^^„^  •     ^^„,^i,*  „  i^^  ^  «..-«i..« j  1^    ,.•   ^ 

periods  of  ordinary  trading,  are  rendered  worth-  ?Pe"t  '"  searching  for  a  surplus  and  learning 
less  in  the  hour  of  crisis  by  the  crisis  itself,  its  nature,  whether  actual  or  merely  hope- 
When  all  else  is  failing,  the  reserve  fund  assets  ful,  tells  more  about  the  condition  of  the 
must  maintain  their  normal  value  and  be  capable  «„«..«,>«  /*/vr«i>««ir  in  }^a  «>.'rr.«  «.k««  o.,«  ^^u^^ 
of  producing  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  figure  ^^^^^^^  company,  m  less  time,  than  any  other 

at  which  they  stand  in  the  accounts/*  process. 


THE   FOUR  ELEMENTS  OF   MORTGAGE   SECURITY. 

'*\X7^HY  do  you  believe  that  any  invest-  tifically  determined,  the  second  and  third  can 

ment,  in  any  kind  or  combination  be  ascertained  with  comparative  definiteness, 

of  securities,  may  very  well  include  a  real  while  the  fourth  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper 

estate  mortgage?  "  care  and  skill  in  drawing  up  the  legal  papers." 

This  question  was  asked  by  a  man  who  tu       *     1      1        r       •         r       1     . 

^   J  J^       -L    n  u-                •    \u      *^«u  .*,«..  ^-   Ihe  actual  value  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  at 

wanted  to  put  all  his  money  in  the  stock  mar-  ^ime  is  arrived  at  by  blending  together  two 

ket,  *  where  he  could  turn  it   into  cash  at  values,  the  selling  value  and  the  income  value. 

any  time."  The  first  is  determined  from  actual  transactions. 

It  is  both  the  weak  and  the  strong  feature  Previous  transfers  of  the  piece  of  property  in 

f          1^^           ^          ^i.  s.  '^  '                    s.  question,   or   recent    sales   of    other    properties 

of  a  real  estate  mortgage  that  it  is  permanent  ^^ich  are  similar  in  location  and  condition.    A 

until    it   comes   due.      For  this   reason,   one  mass  of  testimony  can  usually  be  accumulated 

would  hardly  choose  it  for  all  one's  money;  on  this  point  without  great  difficulty.     This  is 

but  it  is  very  wise  to  have  a  certain  propor-  modified  by  the  item  of  income  value,  a   fair 

.     ^1             ^                       u  ^     ^'  1         u  -  capitalization  of  the  rents  which  are  being  re- 

tion  in  the  mortgage  as  a  substantial  anchor  ceived  from  the  property. 

of  income.  2.  How  long  this  value  will  be  maintained  is 

A   banker   who   has  specialized   in    mort-  the  second  problem.    Of  course,  the  depreciation 

gages,  James  L.  Houghteling,  describes  their  !"  ^  building  can  be  written  off  systematically; 

?^.T^  ^Uw^or^i-o  ^f  ooo.rt.v,,  ;«^k-  Li/^^u  T^  >t  varies  with  the  type  and  grade  of  construction 

four  elements  of  security  m  the  World  To-  ^f  the  building,  ordinarily  ranging  from  2  per 

Day,  putting  them  very  clearly,  and  bring-  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  each  year.  If  then  the  char- 
ing out  good  rules  for  the  individual  inves-  acter  of  the  neighborhood  remains  unchanged, 
tor.  "  He  need  not  believe  anything  except  »t  is  a  matter  of  mathematics  to  determine  the 
^u  *.  s.'^  £  1  *  J  X  ..  .  u  J  value  of  the  security  at  any  given  time.  On  the 
the  testimony  of  accumulated  facts;  he  need  character  of  the  neighborhood  depends  the 
not  be  an  auditor  skilled  to  analyze  balance  amount  of  rent  that  can  be  collected  for  a  fixed 
sheets,  nor  an  expert  with  special  knowledge  amount  of  space;  this  is,  therefore,  another  fea- 
to  understand  technical  reports.  His  strong-  ^ure  in  determining  the  value  of  a  building. 
1^1  J  ; ^^„  ^««^^  "  3-  The  element  of  moral  risk  is  often  over- 
hold  is  common  sense.  looked  by  the  individual  lender.  Such  questions 
The  first  element,  Mr.  Houghteling  as  "Is  he  over-reaching  himself?"  "Is  he 
writes,  is  that  of  "present  value";  the  sec-  'slow  pay'?"  "Is  there  legitimate  reason  for 
ond,  "  stability  of  value  " ;  the  third,  "  moral  ^"  borrowing?"  are  intricate  and  hard  to  an- 
.  f  ,»  ^1  r  '  1  II  J.  .  X  -^  >»  swcr,  but  they  are  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
risk    ;  the  fourth,     condition  of  mortgage.  ,e„d^r  ^^  "Is  he  honest?"  and  "Is  he  finan- 

Ihe  first  of  these  elements  can  be  scien-  cially  responsible?" 
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4.  The  conditions  of  mortgage  are,  for  the  has  found  the  abstract  of  title  to  be  a  proper 

most  part   lawyers'  affairs;  only  one  need  enter  ^^^    ^^^  ^^e  insurance  policies  with  "  mort- 

into  this  discussion.    This  is  the  element  of  time.  ,          ,            »i  1          1             1                     1 

Nowadays  the  prevalent  length  of  term   for  a  ^^^^  ^^^  clauses      have  been  taken  out  and 

real  estate  mortgage  is  five  years ;  longer  terms  that  the  borrower  pays  his  taxes  regularly,  so 

are   sometimes   specified,   and  three-year  mort-  that  there  will  be  no  tax  liens  to  interfere 

gages,  or  even  two,  arc  not  infrequently  found.  ^|^h  the  title  to  the  property. 

These  short  terms  tend  to, offset  possible  depre-  ah    u               •       »'     ^      -^ 

elation  or  fundamental  change  in  the  property  ^]  ^"ese  services  are  done  without  cost  to 

or  its  surroundings.     A  surer  way  to  forestall  the   investor   by   the  mortgage   banker,   and 

depreciation  is  by  providing  part  payments  at  there  are  plenty  of  firms  which  have  a  repu- 

stated  intervals   in   reduction   of  the   principal  ^^^j^^    f^^    satisfactory    performance.      Mr. 

sum;  this  is  known  as  the  serial  plan.     Such  „        1     !•          n       /      v        !_• 

serial  payments  can  be  made  of  a  size  that  can  Houghteling  tells  of  other  things: 

be  cared  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  prop-  ^n,          _^          t      1         1          n    ^         , 

erty,   so   that   the   income   producing  power    is  The  mortgage  banker  also  collects  and  remits 

transformed  from  an   indirect  to  a  direct  pro-  ^^\  interest  and  the  principa    when  due,  with- 

tection   to   the   lender.     Reference   has   already  «"t  charge  to  you     It  is  his  duty  to  remind  you 

been  made  to  this  serial  plan  as  being  a  double  of  the  maturity  of  interest  and  principal  notes, 

safeguard  in  that  it  reduces  the  mortgage  debt  ?"^  ^"  y?."  ^^^e  to  do  is  to  send  them  to  him 

and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  borrower's  ^*^^  collection.    Furthermore,  he  stands  between 

cash  investment  in  the  property,  and  stimulates  >'9"  ^"a  \^^  borrower,  sparing  you  all  contact 

his  pride  in  it  and  his  desire  to  rertiain  in  pos-  ,^'t"  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  borrower  need  not 

session.  know  who  you  are.    This  is  often  the  means  of 

avoiding  numberless  small  inconveniences.     In 

HOW  THE  BANKER  ASSISTS.  short,  you  have  a   right,  in  dealing  through   a 

T^u     •   J'   'J     1   •         -.        -.u      r         u      *  mortgage  banker,  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  all 

The  individual  investor,  therefore,  has  to  ^he  details,  which  to  you  may  be  a  burden,  but 

make  sure  that  his  lawyer  is  responsible  and  to  him  will  be  merely  routine  business. 


THE   ATCHISON -A   RAILROAD  WELL  MANAGED. 


o 


NE  feature  behind  every  good  invest-  gage  and  income  bonds,  has  paid  its  full  divi- 
ment  is  good  management.  Sometimes  dend  since  1900,  and  is  now  in  the  class  of 
the  right  opportunity  is  long  in  securing  the  permanently  secured  preferred  stock  invest- 
right  man,  and  security  holders  sufiFer  for  ments.  The  common  stock,  which  less  than 
their  interest  and  dividends  until  he  is  found,  ten  years  ago  sold  for  $12  per  share,  began 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  paying  dividends  in  1901,  and  since  that  year 
&  Santa  Fe,  as  told  by  John  Moody  in  has  regularly  paid  4  per  cent,  or  more  every 
Moody's  Magazine,  Most  striking  is  the  year,  selling  at  or  near  its  full  face  value." 
company's  change  for  the  better  with  the  It  now  pays  5  per  cent.,  and  sells  around  90. 
accession  in  1895  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson  And  the  company  is  as  big  as  it  is  sound. 
Ripley,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  respon-  Its  9300  miles  rank  it  with  the  ten  greatest 
sible  of  American  railroad  presidents.  railroads  of  the  world.  Of  course,  it  can- 
Both  in  that  year  and  in  1889,  the  Atchi-  not  yet  be  as  steady  an  earner  as  Eastern 
son  had  failed,  and  cut  down  its  fixed  ex-  trunk  lines.   But  its  possibilities  are  enormous. 

penses,  which  meant  that  millions  of  dollars'  o^,     o.  .       i.        i.      1  •  1    .1      a    i.- 

^uxuj                  ^u-uuju^^f^  The  States  through  which  the  Atchison  sys- 

worth  of  bonds,  many  of  which  had  been  fur-  ^^^  „^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^„j^y^j  ^  mar%'elous  growth 

nishing    needed     income    to    holders,   were  in  both  population  and  wealth  since  1895,  which 

forced  to  pass  their  interest  payments.     The  fact  is  reflected  to  a  decided  degree  in  the  eam- 

stockholders,  of  course,  "  did  without,"  and  V}^^  figures  of  the  Atchison.    Jts  gross  receipts 

.                 1   ^.        ^1                             ^j  (i^,^  ^  «  have  increased  from  about  $30,000,000  in   1897 

the  second  time  they  were  assessed  $10  per  ^^  ^^^^^^  $95,000,000  in  1907     Its  surplus  abo^e 

share.  charges,  which  in  1897  aggregated  only  $1,500,- 

But  after  ten  years  of  caution  and  energy,  000  against  total  charges  of  less  than  $i5,ooo,ooo, 

the  company  is  now  one  of  the  favorites  for  ^^s  in  ,1907  more  than  $21,000,000  beyond  total 

^            XT  -.        1      •-.          J     1   •        u     J  charges  of  over  $13,000,000. 

investors.     Not  only  its  underlying   bonds,  ^                 r  o.      » 

but  also  the  "  adjustments,"  which  were  is-  The  1908  figures,  not  given  by  Mr. 
sued  on  a  part  interest  payment  plan,  are  re-  Moody,  show  a  heavy  falling  of?  of  the  "  sur- 
garded  now  as  high  grade  investment  securi-  plus  above  charges,"  which  is  $6,000,000  less 
tics;  and,  says  Mr.  Moody,  "  the  5  per  cent,  than  last  year.  The  business  depression,  and 
preferred  stock,  which  in  the  reorganization  expensive  improvements,  are  largely  re- 
was  issued  in  exchange  for  old  second  mort-  sponsible. 
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30HE  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Together.    By  Robert  Herrick.    Macmiilan.   595 

pp.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  frank,  very  frank  study  of  marriage 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day,  or  at 
least  as  the  author  believes  it  exists.  Professor 
Herrick  has  taken  for  his  exhaustive  study  of 
this  theme  five  or  six  couples  and  made  them 
each  one  offer  its  own  peculiar  testimony  in 
support  of  his  general  contention  that  the  mar- 
riage relation  in  this  country  is  not,  in  general, 
a  beautiful  or  successful  thing.  The  hasty,  " 
advised   mating  that   fills  the   records  of 


1   absorbingly 


divorce  courts,  the  unwillingness  of  so  many 
women  to  bear  children,  the  constant  craving 
for  sensation  and  material  comfort  which  char- 
acterizes our  American  lite, — these  facts  are 
handled  with  vigor,  sincerity,  often  the  true  ar- 
tistic touch.  Only  one  of  the  couples  in  the 
book  have  from  the  beginning  the  normal  rela- 
tion, and  these  are  not  of  the  heroic  stuff  about 
which  fiction  is  usually  wriltcn.  They  live  quite 
normal,  healthful  hves.  helpful  one  to  the  other, 
have  many  children  and  are  glad  of  them.  They 
are,  however.  Professor  Herrick  would  have  us 
believe,  if  not  the  exception,  in  a  minority.  One 
is  not  compelled  to  unreservedly  agree  with  the 
novelist's  theories  or  with  the  frank  treatment 
he  gives  them  in  order  to  admit  that  he  has 


1  exposure  of 

Men  and  women  of 

.'    V  York  lite  arc 

D  characters  animated 

s  and  inflamed  by  the 


written   with   much   cnthusia: 

interesting  story. 

A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich.    By  Joseph  Medill 

Patterson.     Chicago;  Reilly  &  Co.    361  pp.,  ill. 

$1.50. 

This  story  is  intended  t 
wickedness  in  high  places. 
wealth  and  social  prestige  ii 
represented  in  its  pages  ii 
by  the  most  sordid  motive 
most  bestial  passions.  There  is  little  that  1: 
tractive  in  the  picture.  No  need  to  suppress  a 
description  that  makes  the  sins  of  society  so  con- 
temptible and  repulsive  and  flavorless.  Vice,  in 
this  portrayal,  is  indeed  a  creature  of  hideous 
mien, — something  hardly  to  be  endured,  still  less 
pitied  or  embraced.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
group  of  beings  as  abandoned  and  vicious  as 
those  depicted  by  Mr.  Patterson  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  rich,  but 
if  that  is  the  case  a  reasonable  optimism  pre- 
vents our  believing  that  such  a  group  would  be 
in  any  sense  representative  of  New  York  society. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Patterson  has  delivered  a  tell- 
ing blow  at  the  evils  that  he  uncovers. 

Halfway  House.    By  Maurice  Hewlett.    Scrib- 

ner.    424  pp.    $i,sa 

Mr.  Hewlett,  who  does  so  well  in  handling  the 
blood- stir  ring  romantic  themes  of  medieval 
romance,  appears  a  little  out  of  place  in  this 
"  comedy  of  degrees,"  as  he  calls  it,  deahng  in 
somewhat  Meredithian  fashion  with  the  love 
experiences  of  a  susceptible  youn^  English  girl 
who  is  a  rather  puwhng  combination  of  naivete 
and  shrewdness  and  who  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  eliciting  avowals  of  love  from  many 
and  widely  diverse  types  of  men.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  see  the  comedy  in  the  book,  although 
as  the  author  suggests  that  there  is  one  perhaps 
there  is.  Mr.  Hewlett's  own  careful  and  dis- 
tinctive style  makes  the  story  his  despite  the 
unfamiliar  milieu. 

Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny.  By  Nellie  L.  Mc- 
Clung.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  31J  PP-,  ill.  $i. 
A  wholesome,  optimistic  story  of  country  lite 
in  the  Canadian  Middle  West  centering  around 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  an  imaginative,  heroic, 
fascinatmg  httle  Irish  girl,  Pearlie  Watson,  a 
sister  of  the  Danny  in  whom  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  rich  lady  theorist  of  the 
neighborhood  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  better,  more 
literary  hfe.  There  is  nothing  complicated  or 
over- analytical  in  the  book,  but  it  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  wholesome  simplicity  and  the 
fundamental  heart  virtues.  There  is  just  enough 
plot  and  love  motive  to  make  the  story  "  go." 
The  attention  of  the  reader,  however,  never 
leaves  the  liiMe  twelve-year-old  Pearlie  and 
her  quaint  but  beautiful  ideas  of  life. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  l^^rd  of  Lands.    By  Ramsey  Benson.    Holt. 
326  pp.    Ji.sa 

This  is  an  attractively  written  story  of  a  work 
ingman  with  a  large  family  who  left  the  city 
to  hecome  a  farmer  in  the  Northwest  Instead 
of  venturing  alone  on  this  rather  hazardous  ex 
perimcnt,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  who  serves  as  his 
own  narrator,  succeeds  in  interesting  a  group  of 
his  city  friends  and  their  families  in  hia  proj 
ect;  and  the  little  colony,  after  going  through 
the  grasshopper  plague  and  other  unforeseen 
calamities,  is  tinally  enabled  to  pay  for  the  new 
lands  in  the  West  and  to  make  a  comfortable 
living.  The  book  gains  its  interest  from  its  defi 
nite  statement  of  difficulties  encountered  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  surmounted. 

A  Grand  Army  Man,     By  Harvey  J.  OHiggins 

Century.    253  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Mr.  O'Higgins  has  novelized,— we  believe 
that  is  the  term. — David  Belasco's  successful 
play,  in  which  David  Warfield's  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  Wes'  Bigelow  was  one  of  the 
notable  successes  of  the  last  dramatic  season  m 
New  York.  The  play  was  an  unusually  popular 
one,  and  the  book  will  not  disappoint  the  many 
friends  of  Wes'  Bigelow  among  his  Grand  Army 
comrades  and  others. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVBL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
Lisbon  and  Cinlra.    By  A.  C.  Inchbold.    Duffield 

&  Co.    248  pp.,  ill.    $3.5a 
The  Alps  in  Nature  and  History.    By  W.  A.  B. 

Coolidge,    Dotton.    440  PP-  '"■    $2.50. 
The   Cradle  of  the   Deep,     By   Sir  Frederick 

Treves,     Dutton.    378  pp,,  ill.     $4. 
From  Peking  to  Mandalay.    By  R.  F.  Johnston. 

Dutton.    460  pp.,  ill,     $5. 

These  four  books  of  serious  travel  description 
take  the  reader  through  many  different  interest- 
ing regions,  from  the  little  Iberian  kingdom  on 
the  Tagus  10  (he  far  Eastern  city  wtiich  we 
know  so  largely  through  Kipling's  verse.  Lis- 
bon, Mr,  Inchbold  would  have  us  believe,  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  world's  capitals. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  its  name,  which,  according 
to  the  three  etymological  origins  given,  means 
light,  sunshine,  and  beauty.  Even  the  old  Latin 
name  for  Portugal,  Lusitania,  he  would  have 
us  follow  the  poet  Camoens  in  believing,  is  built 
upon  the  root  Lus,  the  Portuguese  word  for 
light.  Mr.  Inchbold's  descriptive  style  is  easy 
and  pleasant,  and  the  colored  illustrations,  by 
Stanley  Inchbold,  add  to  the  artistic  attraction 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Coolidge  modestly  an- 
nounces that  more  than  forty  years'  "  wandering 
through  almost  every  district  of  the  great  moun- 
tain system  known  as  the  Alps "  has  been  the 
basis  for  his  volume  on  their  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  maps  and  illustrations  in  this  volume 
are  very  helpful.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  chapters  on  "  The  Alpine  Folk,"  their  politi- 
cal allegiance,  mother  tongues,  and  relipons.  In 
"The  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  has  given  an  account  of  a  leisurely  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which 
he   studied  particularly   (he   old   Spanish   main. 


begun,"  he  says.  "The  West  Indies  became 
the  nursery  of  the  British  navy,  the  school  where 
the  thews  were  hardened  and  the  sea  lessons 
teamed.  .  .  .  Here  grew  from  puny  begin- 
nings the  germ  of  the  great  sea  power  of  the 
world,"  Mr.  Johnston's  journey,  "  From  Pe- 
king to  Mandalay,"  took  him  through  North 
China,  Burma,  Tibet,  and  Yunnan.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  from  photographs  and  has  an 
excellent  map. 

Persia :  The  Awakening  East    By  W.  P.  Cres- 
son,    Philadelphia :  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company. 

275  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

This  well  and  interestingly  written  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Shah's  empire,  deal- 
iii(t  especially  with  the  important  events  which 
within  the  past  few  months  have  all  but  trans- 
formed the  traditional  policy  and  government 
of  this  ancient  kingdom,  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  study  and  extensive  travel  in  Persia.  A 
clear  light  is  thrown  upon  the  political  and  com- 
m e re iaf  intrigues  and  revolutionaries  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England  in  those  remote  and  gen- 
erally inaccessible  regions  which  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  Most  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  volume  were  taken 
by  the  author's  brother,  Mr,  E.  V.  Cresson,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  several  trips. 

From  Libau  to  Tsushima.  By  the  late  Eugene 
S.  Politovsky.  Dutlon,  307  pp,  $1.50. 
This  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Roihest- 
venski.  including  a  description  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  wife 
of   Lieutenant    Politovsky,   who    wa^    E:igineer- 
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in-Chief  of  the  squadron,  and  met  his  death  al 
the  battle  of  Tsushima  (the  sea  of  Japan).  'I'ht 
translation  is  by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey,  the  Brit- 
ish military  expert. 


warpath.  The  greatest  In- 
dian warrior  with  whom 
General  Howard  was  in 
combat  was  Chief  Joseph, 
of  the  Nez  Perees,  but  there 
were  several  others  only 
less  valiant  than  he.  Tlie 
unique  character  of  these 
reminiscences  makes  them 
interesting  to  readers  of 
all  ages. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.    By  John 
Macy.      Small,    Maynard 
&  Co.    112  pp.,  por.  $0.75. 
Among  American  writers 
of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Poe  at  least  will  not 
suffer    for   lack   of   biogra- 
phers.    An  addition  to  the  - 
already    long    list    of    lives 
and  memoirs  of  the  ooet  has 
been  made  by  John  Macy  in 
an   admirable   little   volume 
contributed  to  the  series  of 
es.     In  the  brief  compass  of 
r.  Macy  has  contrived  to  pre- 
n  Poe's  life  that  are  of  legiti- 
•sl,  giving  at  the  same  time 
comment  on  his  literary 
s  one  of  that  large  group 
of  whose  births 


Beacon  Biographic: 
1 12  small  pages  Mr 
sent  all  the  facts  in 
mate  public  inle re- 
considerable  judicii 
The  Twentieth  Century  American.  By  H.  Perry  undertakings.  Poe 
Robinson.     Putnam,    463  pp.    $1.75.  of   celebrities   the  1 

An  unusHaily  well-informed   and  sympathetic    "■'"  ^  ">=l>rated  during  the  year  1909. 
piece  of  international  observation  and  analysis  HYOiENB  AND  sanitation. 

on  social,  economic,_  political,  and  commercial  Consumption :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure  Without 
conditions  and  facts  in  Engand  and  the  United  ..  j-  -  d  r-u  1  u  c.  1  n  ■  m  n 
States.  It  is  a  fair.  imparTial.  and  illuminating  "^'''^■"^■,  ^^  '^''"'"  ""  S'^"'^>'  ^'"■'^-  "■°- 
comparative  study  of  the  two  En ghsh -speaking  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.  218  pp.  $1. 
peoples  by  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  for  Apropos  of  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  at 
twenty  years  in  the  United  States  and  knows  Washington  and  the  stimulus  thai  it  has  given 
American  ideas  and  instttutrons  unusually  well  to  the  crusade  against  the  White  Plague,  the 
for  a  foreigner.  Moreover,  he,— m/rafci/r  dielu.  publishers  have  brought  out  a  second  edition 
—has  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Is  the  difference  of  d,_  Charles  H.  Stanley  Davis'  useful  liook 
between  the  English  and  American  point  of  <,„  "Consumption:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 
view  partly  due  to  the  difference  m  sue  of  the  Without  Medicine."  The  present  volume  con- 
countrics?  Perhaps  it  is.  he  says,  and  prints  tains  additional  chapters  on  bovine  tuberculosis. 
the  comparative  map  to  illustrate  the  difference,  the  use  of  milk,  general  tuberculosis,  marriage 
and  the  offspring,  and  a  list  of  the  institutions 
in  the  United  States  where  tuberculosis  patients 


3  illustrate  the  difference. 

RECENT  BIOQRAPHY. 

Bernard  Shaw.     By  Holbrook  Jacks 


Phila- 
delphia: G,  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    233  pp.,  ill.  $i.5a 
This   book    is   an    excellent   combination    of 
Hid    appreciation.      Bernard    Shaw 


treated   imder  the   four  distinct  heads 
Man,"  "The  Fabian,"   "The   Playwright."   and 
"  The  Philosopher."    The  work  is  "       " 

biographical,    but    sufficient    detail    is   given 
make  clear  the  environment  in  which   thi 
ratic  genius  has  developed  his  art. 


received. 

The   Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,     By   Arthur  . 
Newsholme.    Dutton.    4i9  pp.    $3. 
This  volume  is  written  almost  solely  from  the 


Famous  Indi.in    Chiefs   I    Have    Known.     By 
Major-Gen.    O.  O,    Howard.     Century.     364 

pp..  ill.    $1,50. 

General  Howard's  reminiscences  of  Indian 
chiefs  were  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  youth- 
ful readers  and  originally  puhlished  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine.  They  deal  with  a  long  line 
of   famous   Indian   leaders,   beginning   with   the 


^L,.,idpoint  of  the  public  health  administrator, 
'"^'y  While  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  heallli 
'  '"  officers,  the  book  should  be  found  useful  to  all 
medical  practitioners,  members  of  hospital 
boards,  and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  preventive  medicine.  It  was  written 
for  an  English  public,  but  it  has  no  limitations 
or  style  or  expression  which  bar  it  from  Ameri- 


,  the  last  Apache  chief  on  the 


The  Care  of  tlie  Body.     By  Francis  Cavanagh. 
Dutton.    293  pp.    $2.5a 

This  is  a  book  of  ]iractical  hygienic  sitgges- 
■'"    "   made  by   a   British   pliysii ' 
,    topics   not   ordinarily    inc 
hygiene,  giving  detailed  directions  a 
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care  of  the  hair  and  skin  in  addition  to  the  usual  opinions  to  be  stated  with  the  reserve  and  con- 
advice  regardinj?  exercise,  bathing,  sleep,  and  servatism  befitting  a  volume  of  the  **  handbook  '* 
so  forth.  order.      This   "  Guide "    is,   in    fact,    sufficiently 

SOCIOLOGY.  safe  and  authoritative  if  one  can  accept  the  seem- 

_.,_,-           T^     ^                               ,,  ingly  arbitrary  method  of  selection.     For,  even 

Social  Psychology.    By  Edward  A.  Ross.    Mac-  bowing  to  Mr.  Upton's  choice  of  works   from 

millan.    372  pp.    $i.5a  the  composers  he  has  listed,  the  inclusion  of  ob- 

Professor  Ross  takes  his  readers  into  his  con-  X%S''*l'^n^  H'/tt,n^nHTS*  A^J^^^nl 

fittmce  in  th..  nrpfare  nf  this  urnrif  anH  franHv  "'''  Smart  and   Hattan   and  Corder,  does  not 

fidence  m  the  pretace  ot  this  work  and  trankiy  compensate  one  for  the  exclusion  of  such  inter- 

admits  that,  m  spite  of  mfinite.  pams  and  thir-  jP    ,                    Svendsen  and  Debussy,  Mac 

r.?'JhHy,hi°i/Y."}epU  «'Jre"Zrh7.  h^t"\f  D°well   and   Sgambati,  Glazunor  and  Rimsky- 

strewn    w^ih    errors       NeverJhe  ess     h?^  has  Korsakov.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  com- 

vseTy"  decided  th^rfhis  y^org^sdenc;  o'f'sod'al  {"^"^  the  author!s  excellent  jud^ent  in^ving 

Serot±«ye^"alwat   fearf^f'of^'tir  find  St^ussTnT  Edward   Etr'Tspitf  thetew' 

devotees    are    always    tearful    of    bemg    found  e  ,.    •     r                   '^             ^ 

wrong  on  a  few  points.     It  is  better  that  the  "*^^^  °*  ^^^^^  *^'"^- 

truth  mixed  with  error  should  be  published  than  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Julia 

that  the  science  should  be  retarded  by  foolish  ^    ^  ,j  Addison.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

fears  of  criticism.    Professor  Ross  is  one  of  the  «          •«    ^          ^^^^^,^1,  x-.  v..  x  ftg*;  «.  v.v 

few  specialists  in  the  subject  who  are  able  to  3^70  pp.,  ill.    $3- 

popularize   their   discoveries   arid  to   make   the  j^e    revival   of   interest   in    arts   and    crafts 

subject  interestmg  to  the  lay  mmd.  s^^ms  to  demand  an  adequate  presentation  of 

Colonization.    By  Albert  G.  Keller.    Ginn  &  Co.  the  results  that  remain  to  us  of  the  medieval 

630  pp.  workmanship  in  the  various  departments  of  ap- 
plied art.     Simple  information   of  this  kind  is 

Dr.  Keller  holds  the  chair  of  the  science  of  not  easily  found  in  the  elaborate  works  that 
society  in  Yale  University.  His  volume  is  a  have  been  heretofore  devoted  to  the  subject, 
scholarly  study  of  colonization,  prepared  for  the  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tourists  would 
purpose  of  providing  a  textbook  on  the  subject,  gain  much  by  way  of  appreciation  of  the  arts 
Recognizing  the  vast  amount  of  material  in  and  crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  they  have  been 
print  on  the  British  and  French  colonization  preserved  to  our  own  day  if  they  were  but  led 
systems,  these  have  been  virtually  omitted  from  to  consider  the  subject  of  their  origin  and  con- 
consideration  and  attention  given  in  this  volume  struction.  This  is  what  is  attempted  in  the  vol- 
principaUy  to  the  ancients  (in  which  he  includes  ume  before  us,  which  is  illustrated  from  ex- 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese)  and  among  the  amples  of  most  of  the  medieval  crafts, 
moderns,  the  Germans  and  Italians.  Several  ex- 
cellent maps  complete  the  volume.  OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Amana :  The  Community  of  True  Inspiration.  Character  Portraits  from  Dickens.    Selected  by 

By  Bertha    M.   H.   Shambaugh.     Iowa  City:  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^^'    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    339 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.    414  pp.,  ill.  PP*    ^^• 

This  volume  tells  the  story  of  the  remarkably^  ^J^^   idea   of   this    book    of   selections    from 

successful   community  and   religious   enterprise  ?.'*^.^^"^  '^  ^9  Present  those  descriptions  of  in- 

that  for  many  years  has  had  its  seat  in  the  State  ^^Yi^^^^^  "^^l^^  ^'^  S'l  '"'''^  V^l^'  """u  ^''"r''' 

of  Iowa.     The  original  sources  of  this  history  f^^^^^^  than  those  >yhich  reveal  their  characters 

being  entirely  in  the  German  and  long  guarded  '"  conversation  or  in  their  actions  only     More 

„,uu  ^^^«  rS  i^ee  ;^oi^.,e,r  f-^x**,  *u^  i^r^^i^i^ir^^^  than  I  %  pcu  portraits,  selected  from  the  1500 

with   more  or  less  jealousy  from   the  inquisitions  Hiff<»rpnf  rharartPr*;  nnrVrav«»H  hv  nirW«»nQ    mak^ 

of  the  stranger,  the  outside  world  has  had  only  (»«erent  characters  portrayed  by  Uickens,  make 

f..o««,^«fo^r  b«««,i^^,r^  ^f  *u^  »^»^<,;o  »^A  Mfi  "P  this  little  volume.    The  material  selected  is 

fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  genesis  and  life  „Jl-„__,i  ainhahetirallv  arrnrHinir  fn  th«»  name^s 

of  this  unique  community.     We  are  indebted  to  ^7??^^1  alphabetically  according  to  the  names 

Miss  Shambaugh   for  a  sympathetic  and  well-  ^*  /"^  characters. 

proportioned  account  of  the  social  and  spiritual  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.    By  Wal- 

growth  of  Amana,  and  a  perusal  of  this  account  ter    W.    Massie    and    Charles    R.    Underhill. 

will  tend  to  confirm  our  respect  for  the  people        xt^      v^^u     t^   \r xt^,.*^«.w1  r'^^,,.^^,,     .,/; 

who  have  transplanted  from  Europe,  to  Ameri-  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.    76 

can  soil  the  principles  of  "true  inspiration."  '^P*  "1-    $i- 

MUSIC  AND  THE  ARTS.  T'^^s  IS  a  decidedly  elementary  description  of 

the  achievements   and   possibilities   of  wireless 

The  Standard  Concert   Guide.     By  George   P.  telegraphy  and  telephony.     No  technical  words 

Upton.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     502  pp.,   ill.  are  used  and  the  explanations   given   are  such 

$_  ^^  as  any  one  might  understand. 

Had  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  explained  whose  The   Book   of  the   Little   Past.     By  Josephine 

standard  and  what  concerts  his  "  Standard  Con-  Preston    Peabody.      Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 

cert  Guide     represented,  it  would  be  easier  to  mi      ^ 

make  serviceable  comments  on  this  volume.    In  P^"^-    ^o  PPm  ni.    ;j>i.5o. 

general,    though    we    deny    that    the    text    is  This  is  a  collection  of  charming  verses   for 

.Qiroughout   "  intelligible  to  those   unacquainted  and   about  children,   some  of  which  really  de- 

with  the  science  of  music,"  we  readily  avow  Mr.  serve  to  rank  with  Stevenson's  melodies  in  his 

Upton's  style  to  be  clear  and  dignified,  and  his  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 
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The  Witchcraft  Delusion  in  Colonial  Connecti- 
cut. By  John  M.  Taylor.  New  York:  Graf- 
ton Press.    172  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  facts  regarding 
the  witchcraft  delusion  in  old  Connecticut  have 
never  been  fully  disclosed.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  story  has  remained  hidden  in  the  an- 
cient records  and  in  private  manuscripts.  From 
these  authoritative  sources  Mr.  Taylor  has  now 
compiled  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  episode, 
to  which  he  has  appended  a  bibliographical  note 
giving  a  partial  list  of  the  authorities  and  rec- 
ords in  witchcraft  literature  which  may  be  con- 
sulted by  the  reader. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  PROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

Espana  en  Cuba  (Spain  in  Cuba).  By  Casimiro 
Fernandez.    Havana:  La  Exposicion. 

Kraft  (Power)  :  Studies  in  International  Eco- 
nomics and  Culture.  By  Prof.  E.  Reyer. 
Leipzig:  Wilhelm  Engelmann. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ut  Two  Events  in  southeastern  Europe 
Chief  have  constituted  the  chief  world 
'''^"'  topic  of  the  past  month,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  greatly  interested  in  these 
events,  and  have  paid  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion to  them  as  if  we  were  not  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  On  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  monthly  discussion  of 
public  affairs  will  be  found  an  account  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Balkan  regions 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  varied  phases 
of  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  this  number  of  the  Review  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  in  the  days  of 
doubt  and  suspense,  claim  and  counter<laim 
that  always  precede  the  great  quadrennial 
contest  at  the  polls,  which  occurs  this  year  on 
Tuesday,  November  3. 

An  OntffiBOrt-  ^^  campaign  now  ending  has 
atratim  again  illustrated  what  we  have  so 
ampa  gn.  ^f^gj^  pointed  out, — namely,  the 
general  growth  of  our  political  harmony  in 
this  country,  and  the  lessening  of  partisanship 
in  its  old-time  intensity.  With  the  fading  out 
of  clearly  defined  issues  between  the  parties, 
there  has  been  manifested  everywhere  for 
twenty  years  past  a  tendency  toward  the  crys 
tallizing  of  party  machinery  The  orgamza 
tions  have  been  controlled  by  professional 
politicians  and  dominated  by  bosses  This 
over-development  of  party  machinery  has  been 
followed  by  its  natural  reaction  In  State 
and  municipal  contests  again  md  agam  the 
ruling  machine  has  been  overthrown  reform 
methods  have  been  adnpted  direct  nomim 
tion  by  primaries  has  been  substituted  for 
boss-ruled  conventions,  and  the  hibit  of  m 
dependence  in  voting  has  been  fireatlv  de\el 
oped  as  a  check  upon  the  rigid  methods  of 
the  party  politicians.  Furthermore  the  reid 
ing  habit  has  become  almost  universal  and 
the  new^apers  of  the  coiintn  ire  more  mde 


pendent  than  in  former  times.  Thus  the 
voters  do  their  own  thinking;  and  although 
public  speaking  is  still  influential,  there  i; 
no  longer  a  fraction  as  much  reliance 
placed  upon  outward  demonstrations  and 
declamatory  speakinj;  as  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  country's  political  history.  Although 
in  the  campaign  of  1896  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing was  aroused,  it  was  sectional  and  eco- 
nomic rather  than  political  or  partisan. 

Amtri'       What  the  country  really  knows 
ton  is  that  the  great  tasks  of  govern- 

""'■  ment  must  be  carried  on  by  intel- 
ligent and  honest  men,  and  that  there  ou^t 
not  just  now  to  be  extreme  differences  of 
opinion  between  those  who  are  rivals  for  the 
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democratic  as  against  a  Republican  policy. 
In  private  talk  there  seem  to  be  few  appre- 
ciable   differences    of    opinion    as    between 
fair-minded    Republicans    and     Democrats, 
A  very  intelligent  English  editor  and  pub- 
V  in  this  country-  finds  an  amazing 
general    harmony,    and    that    the 
question  seems  to  be,  which  candidate 
best  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Govern- 

Qaaiititi  nf  '^^^  discussions  of  the  campaign 
tht  Taft  have  not  carried  the  mind  of  the 
country  very  far  from  points  of 
view  and  conditions  as  they  existed  in  July. 
No  fundamental  party  issues  have  emerged, 
because  none  actually  exist.  Both  great  par- 
ties are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  selfish- 
ness and  false  conservatism  of  private  inter- 
The  ablest  and  best  men  in  both  par- 
ties are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Taft's  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign has  taken  him  as  far  West  as  IVIr. 
Brjan's  home  town  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  men 
of  all  parties.  He  has  been  seen  and  heard 
in  many  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  He  has 
achieved  enhanced  personal  prestige  by 
friendly  but  frank  addresses  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
and  he  has  spoken  in  New  York  and  other 
F^astern  States.  We  were  in  great  danger 
at  one  stage  of  the  campaign  of  drifting  away 


chief  place  in  the  administration  of  national 
affairs.  When  the  mere  claptrap  is  climi 
nated  from  the  various  party  platforms  of 
the  present  year,  and  when  the  real  senti 
ment  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  different  par 
ties  is  ascertained,  the  differences  are  not  pro 
found.  No  section  or  element  of  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  party  reiUy 
demands  or  expects  just  now  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  that  shall  be  revolutionary  or  that 
shall  upset  established  business  conditions 
The  thoughtful  men  of  both  great  parties 
declare  that  interstate  commerce  in  its  larger 
corporate  forms  must  be  kept  firmly  under 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  national 
Government.  When  it  comes  to  the  details 
as  to  how  such  control  shall  be  exercised, 
the  men  who  are  best  fit  to  express  an  opinion 
Mre  not  actually  separated  by  adherence  to  a 
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from  essential  things  and  indiilt^ing  in  per- 
sonalities more  bitter  than  the  facts  could 
fully  warrant.  The  courteous  reception  of 
Mr.  Taft  in  the  South  helped  not  a  little  to 
bring  the  campaign  back  to  a  more  fitting 
tone  of  dignity  and  fairness.  Mr,  Tatt's 
speeches  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  the 
impression  that  the  Republican  party  is  a 
more  trustworthy  instrument  of  government 
than  the  Democratic.  His  chief  success  as  a 
speaker  has  consisted  in  the  strengthened  im- 
pression the  countrj'  has  gained  of  his  own 
excellent  qualities. 

jntt'a  ^^^-  '^^^^  has  talked  of  the  tariff, 
Sofrciii  and  the  regulation  of  railroads  and 
"*"""  '*'  trusts,  the  position  of  the  courts 
with  relation  to  labor,  the  unsettled  prob- 
lems of  currency  and  banking,  and  various 
(jther  public  matters.  Many  of  those  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  him  do  not  agree  with 
him  upon  one  or  another  of  these  topics,  and 
are  not  deeply  impressed  by  his  specific  argu- 
ments. What  they  say  is  that  Taft  is  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  fine  sincerity,  unblem- 
ished honor,  and  almost  unequaled  public  ex- 
perience, with  a  well-nigh  ideal  fitness  to 
occupy  the  WTiitc  House  at  the  present  time 
and  carry  on  the  business  that  belongs  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  country. 
They  hold  that  legislative  matters  in  any  case 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  Congress.  The 
Republican  party  as  a  whole  feels  that  it  has 
a  candidate  worthy  in  character  and  record 
of  its  best  traditions.  This  feeling  about  Mr. 
Taft  seems  to  have  grown  steadily  through- 
out the  campaign.  Among  the  Republican 
orators  none  has  more  sharply  defined  the 
matters  really  to  be  taken  into  account  this 
Year  than  Senator  Beveridge  and  Governor 
Hughes.  The  Governor  of  New  York  made 
some  exceedingly  taking  speeches  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  while  Senator  Beveridge  made 
strong  speeches  at  strategic  points  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  back  by  another  route  to  his  own  State 
of  Indiana  for  the  closing  days  of  the  cam- 

j  .,  Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  Democratic 
ft  *?''*  ^''^^'  ^^^  hten  the  star  cam- 
'  '  paigner,  showing  his  old-time 
physical  endurance,  and  even  more  than  his 
old-time  skill  and  attractiveness  as  a  debater. 
He  has  spoken  for  tariff  reform,  for  con- 
sistent and  thorough  control  of  corporations, 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  a  change  of 
federal  practice  in  the  matter  of  inji 
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against  workingmen's  strikes,  and  so  on. 
The  country  does  not  seem  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  is 
properly  a  national  party  issue  at  this  time. 
The  Republicans  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  in  discussing  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  scheme.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  .of 
injunctions  and  the  labor  question,  Mr.  Taft 
has  spoken  out  of  his  experience  as  a  judge 
with  sincerity  and  frankness.  In  no  case 
would  Congress  be  likely  to  make  any  change 
m  the  laws  affecting  this  subject  that  would 
go  beyond  what  Mr.  Taft  regards  as  feasible 
and  propar.  If  Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected, 
there  will  be  a  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  which  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  pending 
election  almost  immediately  after  the  in- 
auguration in  March. 

j^^         If  Mr.  Br)-an  is  elected,  the  Sen- 
^^wjr       ate  will    remain  Republican  and 
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the  House  w 
evenly  divided.  It  is  r 
Bryan  would  call  an  evti 
sider  the  tariff,  and  it 
some  of  the  ultra  hi^h  p; 
clined  to  favor  Mr.  Br> 
ground  that  in  such  a  ca 
accomplished  for  several  years  toward 
modification  of  the  Dingley  schedules.  If 
Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected,  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  give  the  country'  a  more 
scientific  and  business-like  tariff  law  on  the 
plan  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  the 
lower  rates  to  be  given  to  countries  which 
are  in  a  position  to  treat  us  in  the  correspond- 
ing manner.  The  South,  which  forms  the 
one  large  and  certain  factor  in  the  Demo- 
cratic  part>-,  is  growing  so  fast  in  the  variety 


and  extent  of  its  manufactures  that  it  no 
longer  opposes  the  protectionist  policy  as 
strongly  as  it  formerly  did  when  its  indus- 
trial character  was  almost  wholly  agricul- 
tural. The  other  most  important  single  ele- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party  is  Tammany 
Hall,  which  controls  the  Democratic  parry 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Unless 
New  York  should  give  its  electoral  vote  to 
Mr.  Brjan,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  defeating  Mr.  Taft.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  dominant  factors  in 
New  York  Democracy  have  no  conviction 
upon  the  tariff  question,  and  are  not,  indeed, 
as  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  thorough  tarifl 
reform  as  are  the  Republicans  of  the  West. 
Thus  conditions  are  such  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  no  longer  wage  a  consistent 
and  powerful  fight  against  the  Republican 
doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  tariff  is 
a  business  man's  question,  and  various  asso- 
ciations of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
other  business  men  are  studying  it  either  as 
respects  particular  schedules  or  else  as  re- 
gards its  general  character.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  revise  the  tariff  without  some  very 
sharp  controversies ;  but  these  disputes  do 
not  seem  likely  to  produce  cleavage  upon  the 
old-time  party  lines.  The  Republicans  are 
more  likely  to  revise  the  tariff  than  are  the 
Democrats,  and  neither  party  at  present  is 
likely  to  go  very  far  toward  the  policy  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Parihi       When   it  comes  to  extravagance 

ann  tut      of  expenditure,  the  Democrats  at- 

*"'""■      tack    the    Republicans    severely; 

hut  the  things  that  are  demanded   in  the 

Democratic  platform  w^-'""  -nat  the  oouotiy 
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quite  as  miidi  m  those  that  the  Republicans 
stanJ  for,  and  tlu-re  docs  not  seem  any 
marked  choice  between  the  tivo  parties  in  this 
Tej;aril.  Ccrtainli,'  the  men  responsible  for 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  are  justified  in 
saving  that  they  have  tried  hard  to  justify 
expenditure  by  efficiency,  and  to  (rive  good 
results  where  public  money  is  used.  Thus 
the  expenditure  at  Panama  is  more  efficient 
than  it  would  be  under  private  contractors, 
and  the  siune  thinE  is  eminently  true  of  the 
work  on  the  Government's  irrit^ation  proj- 
ects. Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration  has 
not  been  a  scandalous  <ine,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  one  that  the  countrj'  ought 
to  be  proud  of  in  its  hi(rh  average  of  public 
spirit,  honesty,  and  freedom  friicn  the  taint 
of  corruption  or  so-called  "  graft."  The  Re- 
publicans continue  to  spend  a  great  deal  <if 
money  for  pensions,  but  the  Democratic  plat- 
form endorses  such  expenditure  and  attempts 
to  outbid  the  Republicans  for  the  vote  of 
the 


Would  Brm 


I  When  it  comes  to  the  country's 

further  pidlcy  as  regards  the  con- 

Trvsta?      j^^j    ^j   railroads   am!    industrial 

corporations,    most    sincere    and    thoughtful 

men  arc  of  opinion  th:it  Congress  ought  to 

tike   prompt   action,   so    that   a    better    law 


than  the  Sherman  An ti -Trust  law  might 
guide  the  executive  in  its  duties.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  lays  down  the  principle  that 
any  corporation  doing  half  of  the  business 
of  the  country  in  its  particular  line  ought  to 
lie  restrained  from  increasing  the  volume  of 
its  trade.  ITiis  magazine  promptly  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  any  such  method,  and 
the  leading  Republican  speakers  have  ana- 
lysed the  proposition  in  order  to  show  how 
completely  it  fails.  The  general  spirit,  how- 
ever, of  Air.  Bryan's  contention  is  more  un- 
derstandable than  his  proposed  remedies.  He 
is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the 
great  corporations  known  as  trusts.  He  has 
failed  to  deal  frankly  with  ime  very  impor- 
tant practical  question. — namely,  what  he 
would  do  about  prosecuting  trusts  if  he  were 
President,  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist. 
It  is  to  be  inferred  from  things  that  he  has 
said  that  be  would  bring  suits  against  the 
Steel  Corporation  ami  a  number  of  other 
large  business  concerns,  on  the  ground  that 
by  renson  of  their  magnitude,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  their  existence  is  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  A  policy  of  whole- 
sale prosecutions  would  be  disturbing  to 
business.  In  our  opinion  the  tendency  toward 
the  large  forms  of  corporate  enterprise  is 
natural  ami  legitimate,  and  all  that  is  needed 
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is  public  control  and  a  legal  remedy  of  a  rea- 
sonable sort  for  any  real  wrong  that  such 
corporations  may  commit  against  the  rights 
of  others.  Mr.  Br>-an  labors  under  the  ad- 
vantages and  at  the  same  time  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  man  who  has  been  a  critic  and  an 
opposition  orator,  without  any  of  the  temper- 
ing responsibilities  of  office.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  approach  subjects  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint.  This  was  true  in  his 
silver  campaign  of  1896,  it  was  not  less  true 
in  his  anti- imperial  ism  campaign  of  1900, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  case  now  in  his  posi- 
tion on  economic  and  financial  issues. 

Bruan  and  ^*  would  be  fortuoatc  if  we  could 
*<w  'or*  hold  a  Presidential  election  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  thus  detach 
from  it  the  State  issues  which  are  in  many 
cases  of  extreme  importance.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  the  voter  in  his  polling  booth  to 
mark  his  ticket  according  to  his  liking;  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  vote  a  split  ticket,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  accept  the  entire  party  col- 
umn, especially  as  the  ballot  paper  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  State  of  New  York,  Thus,  in 
the  Empire  State,  Mr.  Bryan  is  at  the  mercy 
to  a  great  extent  of  a  situation  created  by 
Murphy  and  Conncrs,  who  control  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization.  It  is  within  reasonable 
bounds  to  say  that  these  men  have  compara- 
tively little  interest  in  the  national  ticket, 
and  very  great  interest  in  securing  control  of 
the  State  government.  The  things  that  they 
stand  for  and  seek  are  not  the  things  that 


MR.   CHANLER   AS 


Mr.  Bryan's  Western  friends  believe  that  he 
stands  for  or  desires.  Among  thoughtful  and 
public-spirited  men  there  ought  to  be  very 
little  question  as  to  what  is  the  better  choice 
in  the  field  of  New  York  State  politics  this 
year.  Mr.  Chanler,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  is  a  man  of  sympathetic  quali- 
ties and  good  standing,  but  he  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  false  position,  and  he  has  wholly 
failed  to  meet  Governor  Hughes  frankly  in 
the  discussion  of  State  issues.  In  a  general 
way  he  stands  for  what  is  called  "  personal 
liberty,"  and  attacks  what  he  calls  "  govern- 
ment by  commission." 

Hagi-i  '^''^  personal-liberty  matter  has 
vtriut  to  do  with  the  legislation  against 
""'  race-track  gambling,  which  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  forced  to  a  successful  passage. 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  constitution.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Chanler  has  been  challenged  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  desires  the  repej  of  this  recent  leg- 
islation. He  had  refused  to  answer,  up  to 
our  going  to  press.  "  Government  by  com- 
mission "  has  practical  reference  to  the  public- 
utilities  law  under  which  the  railroads,  trol- 
ley lines,  and  other  franchise- using  corpora- 
tions are  brought  under  regulation  through 
the  agency  of  two  commissions,  one  for  the 
State  at  large  and  the  other  for  New  York 
City.  These  two  boards  have  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  thus  far.  Mr.  Chanler  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  he  would  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  these  boards, 
and  would  not  say  under 
what  form  he  M-ould  seek 
to  have  the  State  exercise 
control  over  public-service 
corporations.  Mr,  Huphes 
returned  from  the  \Vest 
in  order  to  spend  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign in  his  own  State, 
and  his  spirited  defense  of 
his  measures  and  meth- 
ods as  Governor  was  so 
effective  that  it  seemed  to 
be  making  votes  for  him 
every  day.  Pearlier  in  the 
ciunpaifiii  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  Taft 
would  cnrri-  the  State,  but 
that  Governor  Hughes 
would  be  defeated.  This 
opinion  about  the  State 
situation,  howe\-er,  was 
rapidly  changing  as  these 
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pages  were  dosed  for  the  press.  Early  in 
the  campaign  a  clever  cartoon  raised  the 
question,  Will  the  Republicans  find  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  an  asset  or  a  liability?  The 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question  must  await 
the  counting  of  the  votes  on  November  3. 
But  most  of  the  Republicans  who  had  been 
skeptical  at  first  were  of  the  opinion  by  the 
middle  of  October  that  Mr,  Hughes  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  valuable  asset. 
Mr.  Uryan  is  not  responsible  for  Murphy 
and  Conners,  but  his  party  must  face  the 
fact  that  national  victory  depends  upon  the 
results  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
if  that  State  goes  Democratic,  Murphy  and 
Conners  will  claim  all  the  credit  and  expect 
ample  rewards, 

y^  The  most  sensational  incidents  in 

Hearifa     the  Campaign  have  been  due  to 

*""""■  the  activities  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst.  In  speaking  for  the  Independence 
party,  Mr.  Hearst's  attacks  have  been  di- 
rected against  both  of  the  old  parties,  but 
particularly  against  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  the  national  campaign  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  disclosures  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Haskell,  of  Ok- 
lahoma, from  his  post  as  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Govern- 
or Haskell  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Bryan 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
at  the  Denver  convention,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  might  have  been  made  national  chair- 
man if  he  had  not  preferred  the  treasurership. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  was  slated  for  the 
position  of  Secretar>'  of  the  Treasury  in  case 
of  Bryan's  election.  Mr.  Hearst  undertook 
to  show  that  Haskell  was  an  agent  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company ;  and  within  a  feiv 
days  a  number  of  statements  of  an  uncom- 
plimentary kind  were  made  in  different 
quarters  regarding  Mr.  Haskell's  former 
career  as  a  promoter  in  Wall  Street,  The 
retirement  of  Haskell  did  not  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity  and  goo<l 
faith,  but  it  cast  a  very  decided  douht  upon 
his  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  qualifi- 
of  his  political  associates. 

j-j,  Mr.  Hearst's  opportunities  for  the  Independence  party's  candidate  for  the 
ult  were  not  confined  to  the  New  York  governorship.  Mr.  Hearst  had 
rd  of  Haskell,  for  various  come  into  possession  of  copies  of  a  number 
other  Democratic  leaders  came  in  for  his  of  letters  written  by  a  high  officer  of  the 
castigations,  among  whom  were  the  bosses  Standard  Oil  Company  to  various  public 
of  the  Democratic  machine  in  the  city  and  men,  especially  United  States  Senators,  to- 
State  of  New  York,  He  was  abl>'  seconded  gether  with  their  replies.  These  letters  were 
in  these  attacks  by  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Sheam,  ser\ed  out  at  different  times  by  Mr,  H«a.«>t, 


Oil"  UlUn. 
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is  public  control  and  a  legal  remedy  of  a  rea- 
sonable sort  for  any  real  wrong  that  such 
corporations  may  commit  against  the  rights 
of  others.  Mr.  Bryan  labors  under  the  ad- 
vantages and  at  the  same  time  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  man  who  has  been  a  critic  and  an 
opposition  orator,  without  any  of  the  temper- 
ing responsibilities  of  office.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  approach  subjecK  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint.  This  was  true  in  his 
silver  campaign  of  1896,  it  was  not  less  true 
in  his  anti-imperialism  campaign  of  1900, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  case  now  in  his  posi- 
tion on  economic  and  financial  issues. 

BTgaB  and  ^'  would  be  fortunate  if  we  could 
Mnv  few*  hold  a  Presidential  election  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  thus  detach 
from  it  the  State  issues  which  are  in  many 
cases  of  extreme  importance.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  the  voter  in  his  polling  booth  to 
mark  his  ticket  according  to  his  liking;  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  vote  a  split  ticket,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  accept  the  entire  party  col- 
umn, especially  as  the  ballot  paper  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  State  of  New  York.  Thus,  in 
the  Empire  State,  Mr.  Brj-an  is  at  the  mercy 
to  a  great  extent  of  a  situation  created  by 
Murphy  and  Conncrs,  who  control  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization.  It  is  within  reasonable 
bounds  to  say  that  these  men  have  compara- 
tively little  interest  in  the  national  ticket, 
and  very  great  interest  in  securing  control  of 
the  State  government.  The  things  that  they 
Stand  for  and  seek  are  not  the  things  that 


AS    A    CAMPAIGNEB. 


Mr,  Bryan's  Western  friends  believe  that  he 
stands  for  or  desires.  Among  thoughtful  and 
public-spirited  men  there  ought  to  be  verj 
little  question  as  to  what  is  the  better  choice 
in  the  field  of  New  York  State  politics  this 
year.  Mr.  Chanler,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  is  a  man  of  sympathetic  quali- 
ties and  good  standing,  but  he  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  false  position,  and  he  has  whoUj 
failed  to  meet  Governor  Hughes  frankly  in 
the  discussion  of  State  issues.  In  a  general 
way  he  stands  for  what  is  called  "  personal 
liberty,"  and  attacks  what  he  calls  "  govern- 
ment by  commission." 

MiioftM  ^*  personal-liberty  matter  has 
ip»HH«  to  do  with  the  legislation  against 
"""'  race-track  gambling,  which  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  forced  to  a  successful  passage, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  constitution.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Chanler  has  been  challenged  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  desires  the  repeal  of  this  recent  leg- 
islation. He  had  refused  to  answer,  up  to 
our  going  to  press.  "  Government  by  com- 
mission "  has  practical  reference  to  the  public- 
utilities  law  under  which  the  railroads,  trol- 
ley lines,  and  other  franchise-using  corpora- 
tions are  brought  under  regulation  through 
the  agency  of  two  commissions,  one  for  the 
State  at  large  and  the  other  for  New  York 
City,  These  two  boards  have  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  thus  far.  Mr.  Chanler  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  he  would  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  these  boards, 
and  would  not  say  under 
what  form  he  would  seek 
to  have  the  State  exercise 
control  over  public-service 
corporations.  Mr.  Hughes 
returned  from  the  W'est 
in  order  to  spend  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign in  his  own  State, 
and  his  spirited  defense  of 
his  measures  and  mwh- 
ods  as  Governor  was  so 
cfFectivc  that  it  seemed  to 
be  making  votes  for  him 
every  day.  Earlier  in  the 
campaign  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  Taft 
wauhi  earn-  the  State,  but 
that  Governor  Hughes 
\vould  be  defeated.  This 
opinion  about  the  State 
situation,  however,  was 
rapidly  changing  as  these 
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pi^es  were  closed  for  the  press.  Early  in 
the  campaign  a  clever  cartoon  raised  the 
question.  Will  the  Republicans  find  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  an  asset  or  a  liability?  The 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question  must  await 
the  counting  of  the  votes  on  November  3. 
But  most  of  the  Republicans  who  had  been 
skeptical  at  first  were  of  the  opinion  by  the 
middle  of  October  that  Mr.  Hughes  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  valuable  asset. 
.Mr.  Brj'an  is  not  responsible  for  Murphy 
and  Conners,  but  his  party  must  face  the 
fact  that  national  victory  depends  upon  the 
results  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
if  that  Slate  goes  Democratic,  Murphy  and 
Conners  will  claim  all  the  credit  and  expect 
ample  rewards. 

^^  The  most  sensational  incidents  in 

WiomVi  [he  campaign  have  been  due  to 
"'"'  *'  the  activities  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst.  In  spealcing  for  the  Independence 
party,  Mr.  Hearst's  attacks  have  been  di- 
rected against  both  of  the  old  parties,  but 
particularly  against  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  the  national  campaign  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  disclosures  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Haskell,  of  Ok- 
lahoma, from  his  post  as  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Govern- 
or Haskell  had  been  selected  by  Mr,  Br>an 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
at  the  Denver  convention,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  might  have  been  made  national  chair- 
man if  he  had  not  preferred  the  treasurership. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  was  slated  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  in  case 
of  Bryan's  election.  Mr.  Hearst  undertook 
to  show  that  Haskell  was  an  agent  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company;  and  within  a  few 
daj's  a  number  of  statements  of  an  uncom- 
plimentary kind  were  made  in  different 
quarters  regarding  Mr.  Haskell's  former 
career  as  a  promoter  in  Wall  Street.  The 
retirement  of  Haskell  did  not  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  Mr.  Bri'an's  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  but  it  cast  a  very  decided  doubt  upon 
his  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  his  political  associates. 


Mr.    Hea 


for 


opportuniti 

"WoM'on'  a-wault  were  not  confined  to  the 
record  of  Haskell,  for  various 
other  Democratic  leaders  came  in  for  his 
casttgations.  among  whom  were  the  bosses 
of  the  Democratic  machine  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  ably  seconded 
in  these  attacks  by  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Sheam, 


the  Independence  party's  candidate  for  the 
New  York  governorship.  Mr.  Hearst  had 
come  into  possession  of  copies  of  a  number 
of  letters  written  b\'  a  high  officer  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  various  public 
men,  especially  United  States  Senators,  to- 
gether with  their  replies.  These  letters  were 
served  nut  at  different  times  by  Mr,  Hearst, 
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and  their  bearings  were  such  as  to  give  them 
a  place  of  decided  influence  in  the  campai^. 
To  the  first  of  these  letters,  showing  Senator 
Foraker  to  have  received  checks  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  legal  or  other 
services,  reference  was  made  in  these  pages 
last  month. 

Fonktr  '^^  Democrats  were  rather  too 
antf  eager  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
"''  Foraker  letters  were  campaign 
ammunition  as  against  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
Republican  cause.  This  fact  led  President 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  statement  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reproduced  a  letter  written 
some  months  before  the  Chicago  convention 
by  Mr.  Taft  to  a  friend  in  Ohio,  in  which 
Mr.  Taft  absolutely  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  any  compromise  with  the  Foraker  wing 
of  the  party  in  that  State.  It  had  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  Mr.  Foraker  might  be  able 
to  prevent  Taft's  nomination;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  pacify  the  Foraker  supporters  by 
agreeing  to  re-elect  Mr.  Foraker  for  another 
term  in  the  Senate  in  consideration  of  their 
acquiescing   in    M  r.   Taft's   nomination    for 


the  Presidency.  Mr,  Roosevelt  showed  con- 
vincingly that  Mr.  Taft  had  not  been  mak- 
ing bargains:  and  Senator  Foraker  dropped 
quietly  out  of  the  campaign. 

^^  Mr,  Roosevelt  took  up  the 
Haihiii  charges  against  Haskell,  in  con- 
*" '  sequence  of  which  Mr,  Brj'an 
came  out  in  a  letter  to  the  President  de- 
fending Haskell,  and  challenging  Mr, 
Roosevelt  to  produce  any  evidence  against 
the  Oklahoma  Governor.  The  President's 
reply  was  a  very  vigorous  campaign  docu- 
ment, and  Mr.  Haskell  soon  retired  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  declaring 
that  he  would  bring  suits  against  those  who 
had  defamed  his  character.  Subsequently  he 
served  papers  on  Mr,  Hearst  in  proceedings 
for  slander.  Little  had  been  known  by  old- 
line  Democrats  about  the  Uryan  man  who 
had  forged  to  the  front  in  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  constitution  has 
always  been  praised  by  Mr.  IJryan.  and  Gov- 
ernor Haskell  has  been  regarclcd  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  many  innovations  in  this  remark- 
able document. 
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L-ji 

j^^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
pntinntifi  sure  brought  to  bear  upon  Presi- 
""^•"^'"- dent  R«.sevelt  early  in  the  cam- 
paign to  make  a  fen  speeches,  ami  while  there 
is  no  law,  either  written  or  unwritten, 
against  such  participation  in  the  campaign  by 
the  President,  of  the  country,  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
follow  what  has  been  the  general  custom. 
In  many  ways  the  President  has  helped  to 
put  vigor  into  the  Taft  campaign,  and  to 
make  the  high  motives  and  untarnished  char- 


acter of  the  Republican  candidate  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  has  been  con- 
sulted about  the  conduct  of  tlw  campaign, 
and  has  followed  c\'ery  step  in  its  progress 
with  his  usual  keenness  of  insight  and  un- 
cqualed  talent  for  practical  politics.  He  has 
been  careful  to  allow  Mr,  Taft's  personality 
to  make  its  own  impress  upon  the  public,  and 
has  well  known  from  the  beginning  that  the 
foolish  charge  of  Mr,  Taft's  being  merely 
RrMsevelt's  candidate  would  answer  itself. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  force  Mr.  Taft  u^wv 
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and  their  bearings  were  such  as  to  give  them 
a  place  of  decided  influence  in  the  campaign. 
To  the  first  of  these  letters,  showing  Senator 
Foraker  to  have  received  checks  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  legal  or  other 
services,  reference  was  made  in  these  pages 
last  month. 

Fonktr  '^^^  Democrats  were  rather  too 
and  eager  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
"''  Foraker  letters  were  campaign 
ammunition  as  against  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
Republican  cause.  This  fact  led  President 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  statement  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reproduced  a  letter  written 
some  months  before  the  Chicago  convention 
by  Mr.  Taft  to  a  friend  in  Ohio,  in  which 
Mr,  Taft  absolutely  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  any  compromise  with  the  Foraker  wing 
of  the  party  in  that  State,  It  had  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  Mr.  Foraker  might  be  able 
to  prevent  Tafc's  nomination;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  pacify  the  Foraker  supporters  by 
agreeing  to  re-elect  Mr.  Foraker  for  another 
term  in  the  Senate  in  consideration  of  their 
acquiescing   in    Mr.   Taft's 


the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  con- 
vincingly that  Mr.  Taft  had  not  been  mak- 
ing bargains;  and  Senator  Foraker  dropped 
quietly  out  of  the  campaign, 

j.^  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up  the 
MaiMi  charges  against  Haskell,  in  con- 
"'  '"'  setiuence  of  which  Mr,  Bryan 
came  out  in  a  letter  to  the  President  de- 
fending Haskell,  and  challenging  Mr, 
Roosevelt  to  produce  any  evidence  against 
the  Oklahoma  Governor.  The  President's 
reply  was  a  verj'  vigoroiLs  campaign  docu- 
ment, and  Mr.  Haskell  soon  retired  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  declaring 
that  he  would  bring  suits  against  those  who 
had  defamed  his  character.  Subsequently  he 
served  papers  on  Air.  Hearst  in  proceedings 
for  slander.  Little  had  been  known  by  old- 
line  Democrats  about  the  Bryan  man  who 
had  forged  to  the  front  in  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  constitution  has 
always  been  praised  by  Mr.  Hn,an,  and  Oov- 
ernor  Haskell  has  been  re[;ardc'd  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  many  innovations  in  this  remark- 
able document. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  pres-  acter  of  the  RepiiliHcan  camliilato  i.loar  to  the 

firtiidiKt  In   sure  brouKht  to  hear  upon  Presi-  people  of  the  cmmtrv.      He  h;is  hcen  con- 

tucmpoign.  jpi,^  R„„seve[t  early  in  the  cam-  suited   ahout  the  coniluet  ot  the  campaijin. 

paign  to  make  a  ivw  speeches,  and  while  there  and  has  fiilloweil  every  step  in  its  pnijiress 

is    no    law,    either    written    or    unwritten,  with  his  usual  keenness  ot  in^ii'^'ht  and  iin- 

against  such  participation  in  the  campaign  by  equaled  talent  for  practical  politics.     He  has 

the  President  of   the  country,   it  was   Mr.  been  careful  to  allow  Mr.  l"afr's  personality 

Roosevelt's  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  to  make  its  own  impress  iii>iin  the  public,  and 

follow  what  has  been  the  general  custom,  has  well  known  from  the  hejiinning  that  the 

In  many  ways  the  President  has  helped  to  foolish  charge  of  .Mr.  Taft's  being  tnerely 

put  vigor  into  the  Taft  campaign,  and  to  Roosevelt's  caniUilate  would   answer  itself. 

make  die  high  motives  and  untarnished  char-  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  force  Mr.  Taft  upon 
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Campaign  ^P^^t  from  ttiosc  unpleasant 
Contri-  rcLTiminations  that  grew  out  of 
uuons.  jj^^  series  of  Standard  Oil  let- 
ters, the  chief  topic  of  a  ilisajireeable  and 
P<'rsonal  sort  in  the  campaL;;n  has  been  that 
of  contributions  to  the  prirty  funds.  The 
subject  has  had  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  it  merited.  Neither  party  has  liad  a 
Iiiri;e  fund  this  year,  and  the  Republicans  in 
particular  have  learned  how  to  work  effect- 
ively with  much  less  money  than  In  former 
elections.  The  Democrats,  to  bey;iii  with, 
are  in  possession  of  tlit  "  Solid  South,"  where 
no  effort  has  to  be  made  to  i;et  out  the  vote, 
and  no  money  is  needed.  They  usually  have 
to  mass  tlicir  eflfort  in  a  few  States  which  are 
regarded  as  doubtful.  Tliey  usually  have 
plenty  of  mone>-  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
because  Tammany  Hall  can  always  lay  abun- 
dant tribute  upon  various  sources  of  reve- 
nue. The  Democrats  had  taken  to  them- 
selves fjreat  credit  because  of  Mr.  IJryan's 
promise  at  the  openinp  of  the  campaign  that 
contributions  would  be  published  on  Ooto- 


ndiii 


;ntlu< 


the  party,  but  rather  in  a  sensible  and  projier 
way  helped  the  party  ' 
unnnimous  agreement  upon  the  man  best 
fitted  to  be  the  standard  bearer.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  made  up  of  strong  men  who 
do  their  own  thinking,  and  select  their  own 
candidates,  and  President  Kotwcvelt  could  not 
force  a  nominee  upon  the  party  against  its 
preferences.  It  was  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  who 
tried  to  do  the  forcing. hut  rntber  the  coalition 
of  powerful  political  leaders  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  party  and 
prevent  Mr,  Taft's  nomination.  Kor  vears 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  that  if  either  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  or  Kllhu  Root  hecnmc  Presi- 
dent we  would  have  in  that  office  a  great 
statesman  of  tlie  class  of  Washington  and 
T.incofn,  It  is  a  silly  and  Ill-informed  per- 
son who  supposes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
evpcct  either  to  dictate  the  policies  of  hi< 


bear  upon  his  mind.  The  whole  cnur 
the  campaign  has  shown  huw  singularh 
rrammeM  is  Mr.  Taft's  position. 


;  of 
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ber  15.  The  names  of  the  larger  givers  were 
announced  on  that  date,  and  the  sum  total 
of  $248,567  was  acknowledged.  While 
there  ts  no  sufficient  reason  to  assert  that  any 
bad  faith  was  shown  in  this  plan  of  publicity, 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  ample  ways  could 
have  been  found  for  evasion.  Thus  many 
men  prefer  to  contribute  to  State  or  county 
campaign  funds,  which  can  easily  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  count  toward  ex- 
actly the  same  expenditures  as  if  they  had 
contributed  to  the  National  Committee. 
Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  publicity 
to  such  contributions.  Furthermore,  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  donors  can  pay 
directly  for  items  of  political  expenditure 
without  passing  the  money  through  any  of 
the  campaign  committees,  whether  local  or 
national.  Thus,  it  is  very  customary  for 
donors  to  put  contributions  directly  into  the 
hands  of  State  or  Congressional  candidates  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  canvasses,  and 
such  gifts  can  usually  escape  notice  alto- 
gether. 

The  names  of  many  men  who 


PuUlcIti, 


might    have    been    expected 


make  the  largest  Democratic 
gifts  did  not  appear  in  the  list  published  on 
October  ig.  An  easy  form  of  evasion,  of 
course,  would  be  to  give  advance  promises 
or  assurances,  but  to  withhold  payments  un- 
til the  closing  days  of  the  campaign,  or  even 


tbe  Public  Ledger   (riillndelphla). 


until  after  election,  since  many  bills  can  be 
held  over, — such  as  those  for  printing  or 
payment  of  speakers, — ^until  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee has  promised  to  give  publicity  to  its 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment after  election,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  New  York  State  law.  Generally 
speaking,  the  corporations  as  such  have  evi- 
dently 'not  been  contributing  to  either  cam- 
paign fund,  and  corporation  officials  in  their 
capacity  as  citizens  have  not  been  giving  ex- 
travagant sums.  Some  prominent  business 
men  have  given  generously  toward  Mr. 
Bryan's  election,  and  a  larger  number  have 
contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Taft 
campaign.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
uses  to  which  the  money  is  put.  There  are 
bills  for  printing  and  advertising,  for  the 
expenses  of  speakers,  for  ^neetings,  for  office 
rent  and  salaries,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  for 
providing  watchers  at  the  polls,  and  for  ve- 
hicles and  other  means  to  give  the  old  and 
the  infirm  a  chance  to  cast  their  ballots.  The 
Republicans  have  been  compelled  through 
lack  of  large  central  funds  to  develop  the 
principle  of  local  home  rule  and  financial 
independence  in  States  and  localities.  There 
has  been  very  little  money  for  bunting  or 
brass  bands  or  club  uniforms  or  red  fire. 
The  public  welfare  is  not  dependent  upon 
large  campaign  funds,  and  no  great  injury 
has  resulted  from  the  poverty  of  party  treas- 
uries, although  the  Taft  forces  could  have 
accomplished  more  energetic  work  of  an  en- 
tirely legitimate  sort  if  their  revenues  had 
been  more  generous.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  his  associates  has  been  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent,  and  Its  effects  were 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day  as  the 
miinth  of  October  advanced.  The  Demo- 
cratic campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
carried  on  with  much  greater  enthusiasm 
and  ability  than  that  of  four  years  ago,  and 
its  press  management  has  been  exceptionally 
alert  and  capable.  So  much  opprobrium  has 
in  the  past  been  cast  upon  the  giving  of 
money  for  political  purposes  that  many  ex- 
cellent citizens  have  this  year  shrunk  from 
giving  anything  at  all,  because  they  objected 
to  the  publication  of  their  names.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  entirely  honorable  and  proper 
to  give  reasonably  generous  sums  toward  the 
expenses  of  a  campaign,  and  experience 
shows  that  it  is  better  upon  the  whole  that 
gifts  should  be  made  openly  than  secretly. 
Whert  corrupt  organizations  like  Tammany 
Hall  participate  In  politics,  it  is  obvious  that 
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n  ever  be  found  to  compel  a  really 
:losureof  receipts  and  expenditures. 

As  the  end  of  the  campaign  ap- 
proached, the  belief  that  Mr, 
Taft  would  be  elected  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  in  September.  The 
activity  and  success  of  the  Socialist  campaign 
were  admitted  on  all  hands,  so  that  the  article 
contributed  to  the  September  number  of  this 
maea/.ine  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  was  fully 
borne  out  by  all  the  visible  sipns.  The  So- 
cialists had  thouirbt  that  they  mipht  poll  a 
million  votes,  and  as  the  campaign  readied 
its  cliinav  tJicre  were  expert  observers  who 
thought  that  the  vole  ior  Debs  might  go  far 
beyond  the  niilllon  mark.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  L)ebs  vote  would  be  drawn 
more  }arge]y  from  Br>an  than  from  Taft. 


The  work  of  Mr,  Hisgen,  Mr,  Hearst,  Mr. 
Shearn,  and  the  Independence  party  leaders, 
especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  far 
more  effective  against  the  Democrats  than 
against  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Chanler,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
mercilessly  assailed  by  Shearn  and  Hearst, 
while  not  a  word  was  said  by  these  gentle- 
men against  the  character  or  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  That  a  great  mass  of  work- 
ingmen  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
vote  for  Br>-an  was  beyond  question,  while, 
generally  speaking,  the  regular  Democrats 
were  supporting  their  ticket.  Many  well- 
known  individuals,  however,  of  Democratic 
proclivities  were  out  for  Taft,  and,  further- 
more, the  registration  results  were  favorable 
to  the  Republicans.  The  new  registration 
law  of  New  York  is  so  exacting  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  frightened  away  the  gangs  of 
repeaters  usually  colonized  by  Tammany  in 
the  lodging  houses  of  the  lower  East  Side. 
The  consequence  was  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  registration  totals  for  the  Democratic 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  relative  gain  for  the 
Republican  districts, 

Eitetimt  '^^'  ^^^^  things  and  manj'  others 
i«  (»•  serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
""■  Taft  would  carry  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  reports  from  the  rest  of 
the  countrj'  also  made  it  seem  certain  enough 
that  without  New  York  Br>an  could  not 
hope  lo  win  the  election.  Yet  the  Democrats 
have  been  justified  in  holding  that  they  had 
a  good  fighting  chance,  and  nobody  can  be 
sure  of  the  results  until  the  votes  are  counted 
on  the  night  of  November  3.  As  a  matter 
of  convenient  reference  we  print  small  maps 
showing  at  a  glance  how  the  States  were 
divided  between  the  two  parties  in  the  last 
four  Presidential  elections.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  besides  Presidential  electors 
there  are  to  be  chosen  on  November  3  the 
members  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  While 
the  RepuhJiians  expect  to  have  a  majoricy  in 
the  new  House,  the)-  admit  that  they  will 
lose  some  scats.  State  elections  have  already 
been  held  in  Oregon,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 
and  partially  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  In 
twenty-eight  other  States  there  arc  State  of- 
ficers to  be  chosen:  in  many,  but  not  in  all. 
there  will  be  elections  for  gcivcrnors,  and  in 
many  also  there  will  be  elections  for  legisla- 
tures. The  terms  of  thirty-one  Tnited  States 
Senators,  nineteen  of  whom  arc  Republicans 
and  twelve  Democrats,  will  expire  on  the 
4th  of  ne.\t  March.     There  are  Senatorial 
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i  INDICATES  STATES  .CARRIEO  BY  REPUBLICAN'S,  THE  BLACK  BY 
:VELAND  WAS  ELECTED,  FIVE  WESTERN  STATES  WERE  CARRIED  BY 
IDAHO,    KANSAS,    NEVADA,    AND    NORTH    DAKOTA. 


contests  pending  in  many  States  in  connection 
with  the  contests  for  the  State  legislatures. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  bringing 
the  election  of  Senators,  either  through  direct 
primaries  or  in  some  other  way,  more  directly 
before  the  voters  at  large.  Besides  the  State 
elections  there  are  thousands  of  county  and 
local  contests  to  be  decided  on  November  3. 

^  ^^^  This  magazine  goes  to  press  just 
Afur  (*(  a  year  after  the  breaking  out  of 
'^"'  the  panic  of  1907,  resulting  in 
the  suspension  of  fifteen  banks  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  of  several  trust  com- 
panies, one  of  them  with  deposits  of  nearly 
$50,000,000.  On  October  25,  1907,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  with 
the  clear  vision  and  courage  to  predict  that 
after  one  year  all  of  these  banks  would  have 
paid  their  depositors  in  full,  except  two,  and 
those  just  in  the  act  of  furnishing  a  complete 
satisfaction  of  their  deposit  liabilities.  But 
such  is  the  result  of  the  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent work  of  rehabilitation.  From  the  pure- 
ly monetary  point  of  view,  it  was  a  very 
great  panic,  and  this  result  is  a  very  great 
record.  This  anniversary  month  sees,  too. 
the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Five, 


which  last  fall  supplied  $jo,ooo,o00  to  the  . 
several  trust  companies  which  were  about  to 
go  under  before  the  attack  of  excited  and 
frightened  depositors.  All  the  loans  made 
to  these  institutions  by  the  committee  have 
been  repaid  in  full.  Turning  from  the  money 
houses  to  industrial  operation,  as  gauged  by 
railroad  activity,  the  number  of  idle  cars, 
which  had  risen  to  the  enormous  total  of 
413,000  on  April  29,  was  reduced  to  less 
than  150,000  this  October.  A  chief  reason 
for  this  very  sudden  re-employment  of  cars 
was  the  unprecedentedly  sharp  movement  of 
grain  in  September,  VVith  stock  at  the  grain 
tenters  low,  with  a  shortage  in  Kurope,  and 
a  fine  new  1908  wheat  crop  larger  than 
last  year's,  there  was  logically  a  very  rapid 
improvement  in  activity  and  gross  earnings 
for  the  railroads  in  September.  General  im- 
ports through  Neiv  York  increased  $6,000,- 
000  over  September.  Bank  exchanges  in- 
creased 5  per  cent,  in  September.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  vital  industrial  suggestion  of 
the  year  comes  in  the  gradual  turning  of  the 
tide  of  emigration.  Through  the  past  year 
the  swarm  of  outward-bound  European-born 
workers  has  fallen  off,  until,  in  September, 
the  immigrants  exceeded  the  outgo  by  a  re- 
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no  way  can  ever  be  found  to  compel  a  really 
honest  disclosure  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Ferttaiti  ^*  ^^^  ^"*'  ^^  '^^  Campaign  ap- 
oftiii  preached,  the  belief  that  Mr. 
'"""■  Taft  would  be  elected  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  in  September.  The 
activity  and  success  of  the  Socialist  campaign 
were  admitted  on  all  hands,  so  that  the  article 
contributed  to  the  September  number  of  this 
magazine  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  was  fully 
borne  out  by  all  the  visible  signs.  The  So- 
cialists had  thought  that  they  might  poll  a 
million  votes,  and  as  the  campaign  reached 
its  climax  there  iverc  expert  observers  who 
thought  that  the  vote  for  Debs  might  go  far 
beyond  the  million  mark.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  Debs  \'ote  would  be  drawn 
OTore  }arge]y  from  Brjan  than   from  Taft. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Hisgen,  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr. 
Shearn,  and  the  Independence  party  leaders, 
especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  far 
more  effective  against  the  Democrats  than 
against  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Chanler,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
mercilessly  assailed  by  Shearn  and  Hearst, 
while  not  a  word  was  said  by  these  gentle- 
men against  the  character  or  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  That  a  great  mass  of  work- 
ingmen  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
vote  for  Brj-an  was  beyond  question,  while, 
generally  speaking,  the  regular  Democrats 
were  supporting  their  ticket.  Many  well- 
known  individuals,  however,  of  Democratic 
proclivities  were  out  for  Taft,  and,  further- 
more, the  registration  results  were  favorable 
to  the  Republicans.  The  new  registration 
law  of  New  York  is  so  exacting  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  frightened  uway  the  gangs  of 
repeaters  usually  colonized  by  Tammany  in 
the  lodging  houses  of  the  lower  East  Side. 
ITie  consequence  was  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  registration  totals  for  the  Democratic 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  relative  gain  for  the 
Republican  districts. 

Eiidiont  '^'^  rfi^se  things  and  many  others 
serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
Taft  would  carry  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  reports  from  the  rest  of 
the  countr)'  also  made  it  seem  certain  enough 
that  without  New  York  Br>'an  could  not 
hope  to  win  the  election.  Yet  the  Democrats 
have  been  justified  in  holding  that  they  had 
a  good  fighting  chance,  and  nobody  can  be 
sure  of  the  results  until  the  votes  are  counted 
on  the  night  of  November  3.  As  a  matter 
of  convenient  reference  we  print  small  maps 
showing  at  a  glance  how  the  States  were 
divided  between  the  two  parties  in  the  last 
four  Presidential  elections,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  besides  Presidential  electors 
there  are  to  he  chosen  on  November  3  the 
members  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  While 
the  Republicans  expect  to  have  a  majority  in 
the  new  House,  thev  admit  that  they  will 
lose  some  seats.  State  elections  have  already 
been  held  in  Oregon,  Maine,  and  Vermont. 
and  partially  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  In 
twenty-eight  other  States  there  are  State  of- 
ficers to  be  chosen ;  in  many,  but  not  Jn  all, 
there  will  be  elections  for  governors,  and  in 
many  also  there  will  be  elections  for  legisla- 
tures. The  terms  of  thirty-one  I'nited  States 
Senators,  nineteen  of  \(liom  ari'  Republicans 
and  twelve  Democrats,  will  expire  on  the 
4th  of  next  March.     There  are  Senatonal 
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£p«ctable  majority.  The  old  country  has 
decided  that  work  will  again  be  easy  to  get 
in  America. 

»■  Banii  ■^^  *^*^  meeting  of  the  American 
SuarontM  Bankers'  Association  in  Denver, 
"'"'  in  October,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion was  Mr,  Bryan's  plan  for  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  deposits,  through  tax- 
ing all  the  banks  to  pay  the  depositors  of  any 
institutions  that  are  unable  to  pay.  While 
this  project  has  probably  already  had  more 
attention  than  it  deserved,  as  a  leading  polit- 
ical issue  in  a  Presidential  campaign,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
among  the  practical  bankers  at  Denver  that 
the  scheme  is  not  only  unjust  and  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  government, — matters  in 
which  bankers  might  not  be  the  best  authori- 
ties,— but  that  it  is  utterly  ineffective  for  the 
specific  purpose  in  hand,  and  promises,  in- 
deed, an  invitation  to  the  very  troubles  that 
the  plan  aims  tn  obviate.  Practically  to  a 
man,  the  Denver  convention  agreed  that  the 
withdrawal,  through  the  pool  guarantee,  of 
final  responsibility  from  a  particular  bank,  and 
from  the  people  who  run  it,  would  offer  the 
greatest  possible  temptation  to  loose  methods 
and  to  loose  bankers.  Nor  would  there,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  business  men,  be  the  in- 


centive for  the  customers  of  a  bank  to  check 
up  its  methods  of  business.  This  check  of 
local  public  opinion  and  resulting  patronage 
or  lack  of  patronage  must  obviously  be  the 
fundamental  controlling  power  over  too-am- 
bitious   or    unscrupulous    banking. 

Dtiimciioe  '^''^  forest  fircs  of  August  and 
Forest  September,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  number, 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  like 
disasters.  Rains  fell  in  some  parts  of  the 
country-  and  checked  the  devastation  for  a 
time,  but  the  long-continued  drought  had  left 
the  timber  lands  in  such  a  condition  that 
nothing  short  of  a  thorough  drenching  could 
be  a  safeguard  against  further  ravaging  by 
the  flames.  In  many  of  the  ijiosr  extensive 
forest  areas,  from  Ne\v  Ir'urk  to  Minneso- 
ta, no  such  drenching  came.  In  Octtrfwr, 
destructive  fires  spread  rapidly  over  whole 
counties,  licking  up  towns  in  their  progress, 
and  devouring  human  lives  as  well  as  prop- 
erty. In  the  State  of  Michigan  (upper  and 
lower  peninsula)  the  loss  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $10,000,000.  But  no  estimate  can 
express  tlie  actual  wreckage  of  business  inter- 
ests and  the  setbacks  t<j  our  national  pros- 
perity that  have  directly  resulted  from  this 
awful  waste. 
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/?»«/  rroii6/«  '^^^  ^^^   *!  trouble  in   the  Bal-       j^^  ^,^^^^    Meanwhile,   the   list   of   invited 
i^tk9       kans/'  predicted  every  spring  for     to  Byigarias  guests  to  a  diplomatic  dinner  in 
a  quarter  of  a  centur>%  has  come  ^^"''       Constantinople   had  been   issued 

at  last.  The  international  political  drama  without  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Gueshov, 
last  month  in  which  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hun-  Bulgarian  agent  at  the  Turkish  capital. 
gary,  Turkey,  and  Servia  figured  as  the  chief  When  the  government  of  Prince  Fcrdi- 
actors,  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger-  nand  protested  against  this  omission  the 
many,  Russia,  and  Italy  actively  shifting  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Tewfik  Pasha, 
scenery  in  the  background,  has  been  the  most  replied  that  the  Porte  intended  no  of- 
nerve-straining  and  portentous  that  Europe  fense,  but  that  Bulgaria  was  a  vassal  state 
has  witnessed  for  a  generation  or  more.  A  of  Turkey,  and  its  agent  at  Constantinople, 
strike  on  a  comparatively  unknown  railway  therefore,  not  a  real  diplomatic  represcnta- 
linc  in  southeastern  Europe  and  the  omission  tive  who  could  properly  be  present  at  the 
of  the  name  of  the  petty  political  agent  of  a  function  in  question.  Whether  the  continued 
small  principality  from  the  list  of  those  in-  Bulgarian  occupation  of  the  railway  line  was 
'vitcd  to  a  diplomatic  dinner  in  Constantino-  due  to  pique  over  this  slight  to  Bulgaria's 
pie,  these  two  insignificant  happenings,  late  agent,  or  whether  the  agent's  name  was 
in  September,  put  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  omitted  from  the  dinner  list, — perhaps  at  the 
that  have  already  altered  the  map  of  Europe  suggestion  of  some  other  European  power, — 
as  it  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  quarter  as  a  pointed  reminder  to  Bulgaria  of  her 
of  a  century,  and  may  yet  precipitate  a  gen-  state  of  vassalage  to  Turkey, — these  are  mat- 
crai  European  war.  ters  of  speculation.    If,  as  is  reported,  Tewfik 

Pasha  desired  to  **  cr>'stallize  the  situation,'' 

Tk€  8trik9  on  ^^^   Oriental    Railway,    an    en-    he  certainly  succeeded. 

tke  Oriental  terprise   in   which   the   Constan- 

*  "^^'  tinople  government  has  a  pro-  Revolution  by  These  minor  developments  of  the 
prietary  interest,  extending  from  Turkey  Diplomatic  last  days  of  September  were  fol- 
proper   across    Eastern    Rumelia   into    Bui-  *'       lowed  with  dramatic  swiftness  by 

garia,  and  forming  part  of  the  trunk-  other  developments  that  startled  the  world. 
line  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  was  On  October  3  it  was  stated  in  the  press  dis- 
conipletely  paralyzed  by  a  strike  of  several  patches  that  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
weeks,  beginning  early  in  September.  Bui-  Austria-Hungary',  through  his  Premier  and 
garian  troops,  **  in  order  to  prevent  violence,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  Baron  von 
provisionally  occupied  "  that  part  of  the  line  Aerenthal,  had  sent  personal  autograph  let- 
in  Bulgarian  territory.  When  this  military  ters  to  the  heads  of  all  the  great  powers  of 
occupation  had  lasted  a  fortnight,  although  Europe,  the  letter  to  President  Fallieres  of 
the  strike  had  been  suppressed,  the  Turkish  France  being  delivered  first.  In  these  letters, 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  we  are  told,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarch 
capital,  announced  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  declared  that  the  time  had  come  for  his  gov- 
government  that  the  continued  control  of  the  ernment  to  formally  extend  its  sovereignty 
line  by  Bulgarian  troops  was  not  only  a  vio-  over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
lation  of  Bulgaria's  agreement  with  the  rail-  govina, — ^Turkish  territory  which,  by  the 
way  company,  but  an  infringement  of  Tur-  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  had  been  turned 
key's  proprietary  rights  as  set  forth  irf  the  over  to  Austria-Hungary  for  occupation  and 
treaty  of  Berlin.  A  similar  announcement  administration,  remaining,  however,  officially 
was  also  made  to  the  embassies  of  the  powers  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  But  still 
at  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  Govern-  more  startling  news  was  coming:  Before 
ment  announced  that  although  "  the  situation  the  consummation  of  this  annexation  Prince 
requires  that  it  shall  keep  the  Oriental  Rail-  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  amid  ceremony  and 
way  at  present  in  its  own  hands,  it  has  no  parade  at  Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
intention  whatsoever  of  infringing  the  rights  countrj-,  announced  complete  independence 
of  ownership  or  of  injuring  the  material  from  Turkish  suzerainty',  and  proclaimed 
rights  of  any  one."  It  declared,  further,  that  himself  **  Czar  of  All  the  Bulgars."  This 
it  would  deal  in  the  matter  directly  with  the  was  on  October  5.  Two  days  later  the  Hel- 
railway  company,  not  with  the  Turkish  lenic  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete,  nine- 
government.  It  should  be  said  that  Bui-  tenths  of  the  entire  population,  profiting  by 
garia's  radical  action  in  this  railroad  matter  Turkey's  extremity,  suddenly  repudiated  Ot- 
has  been  condemned  by  Europe  generally.         toman  suzerainty,  and  proclaimed  themselves 
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United  to  Creec*.  Within  another  fortj- 
right  hoitre  the  Servians  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  anti-Austrian  war 
fever  over  the  fate  of  their  compatriots  in 
the  annexed  provinces,  the  little  principality 
of  Montenegro  had  professed  its  intention  of 
joining  Servia  in  case  of  a  war  with  Austria, 
large  portions  of  the  Roumanian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Turkish  armies  had  been  mobilized,  omi- 
nous signs  of  disaffection  had  come  from 
Albania  and  Macedonia,  and  all  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  had  been  plunged  into  a  state 
of  the  direst  apprehension  of  a  general  con- 
tinental «ar,  while  the  stock  markets  of  the 
great  capitals  were  depressed  to  an  extent  not 
experienced  since  the  days  of  England's  war 
with  the  Boers. 

r^.        It  was  in  the  announcement 

Bulgarian  independence  that  the 
world    has    been    most    actively 

interested.  Ever  since  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  Hunnish  tribe  from  the  Volga  (the 
Volgarians,  or  Bulgarian?)  settled  in  the  re- 
gion which  is  now  the  country  of  "  Czar  " 
Ferdinand  and  assumed  Slavonic  language 
and  customs,  becoming,  in  fact,  virtually  a 
Slavonic  people,  Bulgaria  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  sections  of  the  Balkan 
battlefield.  The  genesis  of  autonomous  Bul- 
garia, the  character  of  its  ruler,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  face  him  are  set  forth  on  another 
page  this  month  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who  is 
at  present  Roumanian  Consul -General  in 
London,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Balkan 
conditions  is  thorough  and  unusual  in  a  man 
of  western  nationality.  It  has  been  realized 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  that  ever  since 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  fixed  the  status  of  the 
principality  as  subject  to  Turkish  rule,  re- 
quiring it  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  such  a 
sturdy,  independent,  democratic,  and  warlike 
people  as  the  Bulgarians  would  submit  to 
these  conditions  only  so  long  as  they  felt  un- 
able to  change  them.  For  thirty  years  Bul- 
garia has  been  patiently  and  unswervingly 
working  and  hoping  for  the  moment  which 
came  last  month,  when  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to  throw  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
hated  Turk. 

Spiiaau  '^^^  tribute  imposed  by  the  treaty 
enatiiof  of  Berlin  Bulgaria  never  paid. 
BaigaHa.  j^it|,ough  dominated  alternately 
by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  made  a  plaything 
of  the  international  rivalry  of  the  continent, 
she  has  developed  herself  economically  and  in 
a  military  sense,  has  constantly  stretched  the 


<BurD[ie  gmprallj'  rpgarda  him  nn  the  power  beblni) 
thp  vxafs  in  tbe  llBlkBn  crisis.) 

Berlin  mandate,  and  waxed  prosperous  and 
powerful.  In  1885  Ser\'ia  was  defeated  and 
virtually  all  of  Eastern  Rumelia  incorporated 
with  Bulgaria,  the  annexed  province,  how- 
ever, continuing  to  render  tribute  to  Turkey. 
Bulgaria  insists  that  even  in  the  face  of  com- 
bined Europe  she  will  maintain  her  independ- 
ent sovereignty.  The  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion as  key  to  the  Balkan  situation  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  pending  the  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers  no  nation  (we  arc 
writing  in  the  middle  of  October)  has  yet 
recognized  Bulgaria's  new  status.  That  the 
uncertainty  of  her  foreign  relations  is  causing 
her  trouble  is  shown  by  the  popular  impa- 
tience as  reflected  in  the  Bulgarian  press  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  government  to  im- 
pose new  taxes,  which  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  on  a  war  foot- 
ing of  all  the  nation's  military  forces,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Rumelian  tribute,  and  the 
financial  compensation  which  the  powers  will 
almost  certainly  compel  her  to  make  to  Tur- 
key. Meanwhile,  payment  of  the  Eastern 
Rumelian  tribute  has  been  stopped.  The 
Rulgariim  court  and  army  were  moved  into 
this  province,  and  from  its  capital,  Philippop- 
olis,  Ferdinand  has  been  watching  Turkey, 
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will  ftniiiiBmi  ^"  ^^  official  Statement  of  Bul- 
AUadi  garia's  position  issued  by  her 
^     "^     Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Pop- 

rikov,  the  world  was  infonned : 

Bulgaria  has  no  aggressive  aims.  She  has 
given  regular  form  to  a  situation  that  already 
existed  de  facto.  We  believe  that  the  powers 
will  approve  the  proclamation  of  Bulgaria  to  be 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  act  need  in  no 
way  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe  or  of  the 
Balka 


The  real  element  of  danger  on  the  Bul- 
garian side  lies  in  the  excitement  of  a  people 
possessed  of  a  magnificent  army  and  tempted 
to  make  use  of  it  by  a  stale  of  things  across 
an  iinaginary  frontier.  As  we  go  to  press 
the  newspapers  are  reporting  constant  clashes 
between  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  patrols. 
Much  of  Ferdinand's  splendid  army  is  close 
to  the  border,  whence  it  can  easily  see  into 
Macedonia,  which  the  Bulgarians  have  long 
referred  to  as  their  "  promised  land."  One 
report  had  it  that  a  Bulgarian  attack  on  Tur- 
key was  prevented  only  by  the  openly  made 
threat  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's domain. 

ThtStriin  ^*  ^^  heen  well  said  that  the 
TtiatfTMrig  treaty  of  Berlin  showed  much 
""*  '  more  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  powers  that  made  it  than  for  the  national 
aspirations  and  even  vital  needs  of  those  af- 
hcted  hy  it.     Almost  contemptuous  of  the 


ambitions  of  the  various  Balkan  states,  this 
historic  compaa,  imposed  on  Russia  and  Tur- 
key by  Bismarck's  cynical  ambition  and  Dis- 
raeli's challenge  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
carefully  provided  for  the  commercial  profit 
of  the  chief  signatories,  and  ruthlessly  su;)- 
pressed  the  national  desires  of  almost  all  the 
Balkan  states.  Russia,  triumphant  over  Tur- 
key after  the  war  of  1878.  with  her  victorious 
armies  within  a  day's  march  of  Constantino- 
ple, was  held  hack  by  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  combined  Europe,  and  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  (March,  1878),  which  registered 
her  triumph  and  would  have  made  her  rich 
and  powerful  in  the  Near  East,  was  torn  up 
by  the  diplomats  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent, 
who  substituted  for  it  the  now  famous  treaty 
of  Berhn,  agreed  upon  in  the  German  capital 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  Its  general  provi- 
sions as  affecting  the  general  European  situ- 
ation were: 

The  establishment  of  the  indepenili'nce  of 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro :  the  crea- 
tion of  the  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  "  with 
administrative  autonomy  and  a  Giri'.iian  gov- 
ernor, but  under  the  control  of  Turkey " ;  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  frontivr  (car- 
ried out  in  1881);  the  mandate  (o  .Aii^^tria  to 
occupy  and  administer  the  provijici'-;  .if  iSnsnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which,  however,  were  to  re- 
main nominally  subject  to  Turkey;  the  cession 
by  Turkey  to  Russia  of  valuaNe  territory,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Kars  and  Balouni ;  the  ces- 
sion to  Great  Britain  of  control  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  nominally  subject  to  Turkey  but  giv- 
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mg  the  British  Empire  virtual 
Levant;  the  carrying  out  of  certain  legal  re- 
forms ill  Crete ;  the  granting  of  full  religious 
liberty  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  finally,  the  "erection"  of  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  state  tributary  to 
the  Porle,  but  with  a  Christian  governor  and  a 
national  militia.  The  three  Turkish  vilayets, — 
Kossovo  (the  greater  part),  Monastir  (all),  and 
Salonika  (all).— known  to  the  western  world 
as  Macedonia,  which  were  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops  during  lite  war  of  1078,  were  handeil 
hack  to  Turkey  without  reserve. 

wkattia  '^^  Berlin  treaty  left  Turkey  in 
Trtttf  FalM  Europe  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Mfcsouri,  mutilated  and  uncer- 
tain of  her  status,  undoubtedly  more  dissatis- 
fied than  if  the  apparently  harsher  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  permitted 
to  remain.  In  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
highly  artificial  compromise  Europe  laid  up 
for  itself  endless  troubles  and  uncertainties 
which  have  disturbed  almost  every  year  of 
the  past  thirty.  The  anomalous  status  of  the 
Bulgarians,  a  Slavonic  people,  permitted 
to  choose  a  Christian  governor  but  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Ottoman  Sultan;  the  economic  ad- 
ministrative control  by  Austria  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  inhab- 
ited largely  by  a  Slavonic  race,  but  nominally 
subject  to  Turkey,  and  the  highly  inflamma- 
ble character  of  the  racial  and  religious  mix- 
ture in  Macedonia,- — these  conditions  could 
not  be  expected  to  remain  permanently  as  the 
Berlin  treaty  provided. 


itrol  of  the  annexed  it.  A  decade  later  the  Turk  took 
his  turn  at'violating  by  massacring  the  Ar- 
menians. All  of  these  developments  were  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Berlin  compact.  Why, 
then,  insist  so  strenuously  upon  observing  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  now? 


j.^^  Indeed,  they  were  not  expected 
Ermctei  so  to  remain,  and  the  assertion 
Mapptn«i.  ^j  Bulgarian  independence  and 
the  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina with  Austria-Hungary  were  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  Berlin  com- 
promise, inevitable  just  so  soon  as  there 
should  be  the  least  weakening  of  the  murder- 
ous and  sickening  despotism  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Bulgaria  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  a 
compact  to  which  she  was  not  a  party.  As 
for  the  perfidious  "  treaty  breaking  "  of  Aus- 
tria, the  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten, — but  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  it  is, — that  almost  ever>' 
provision  of  the  Berlin  treaty  had  been  openly 
and  cynically  broken  by  almost  every  one  of 
the  signers  years  before  Austria  "  annexed  " 
the  two  provinces.  In  1880  Montenegro  got 
Dulcigno.  The  next  year  Greece  forced  the 
Porte  to  cede  large  sections  of  l^hessaly  and 
Epirus.  In  the  same  year  Roumania  became 
a  kingdom  instead  of  a  principality,  and 
Scrvia  followed  suit.  Four  years  later  East- 
em  Rumelia  revolted   and   Bulgaria  calmly 


(Bnron  von  Acrpnthal,  Austrian  foreign  min- 
ister.— on  the  right.— «nil  SIgnor  TLttonl.  head  o( 
the  foivlgn  office  of  llnly.  In  trlpnilly  conference 
Bi    Iho    Imllaa   gtalcsmaa's  villa   near  itome.) 

Tin  Signs  have  not  been  wanting  that 
£#«(  the  substitution  of  a  liberal  re- 
"' '"  gime  at  Constantinople  for  the 
old  barbarous  autocracy  «as  not  acceptable 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  it  has  been 
confidently  asserted  that  all  the  developments 
of  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  merely  part 
of  a  great  conspiracy  engineered  from  several 
European  capitals,  particularly  Berlin,  to  dis- 
credit the  administration  of  the  Young 
Turks.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  certain 
admiration  from  the  new  Turkish  adminis- 
tration and  to  hope  that  the  present  govern- 
ment will  not  be  in  any  way  overthrown, 
nor  its  existing  liberal  tendencies  curbed. 
Already  a  decided  impetus  has  been  given 
to  trade  under  the  new  administration,  new 
financial  enterprises  have  been  formed,  agri- 
culture has  taken  a  new  start;  and  the 
business  interests  that  formerly  dreaded  the 
government  are  now  looking  to  It  as  their 
protector. 
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What  Will    '^^  reform  government  at  Con-  ^.^^  Prociama-  ^^  ^^^  same  time  a  proclamation 

tke  Young     stantinople,   through   the  Grand  tion  to  the    was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Vizier,    Kiamil    Pasha,    at   once  ^^'^  *'       the  two  provinces,  the  substance 

protested  to  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  which  was  as  follows : 

of  Berlin  against  the.  action  of  Austria  and 

Bulgaria.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the  ,,  ^.^l^^To  \^^^  i  X  T""*""}!  ^/'  ^""""^  ^"^  fl 

vrT«i«i-                  i-»i.i_           £           '  t"^  inhabuants  of  the  two  lands  new  proof  of 

Young  1  urkish  party,  which  has  so  far  main-  our  trust  in  their  political  maturity  in   order 

tained  itself  with  great  restraint  and  dignity,  to  raise  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  a  higher 

to  avoid  war.    Turkey,  however,  is  convinced  level  of  political  life.    We  are  resolved  to  grant 

that  Austria,  backed  by  Germany    encour-  X  l^L^Ti:^:Si,''^^^s  ?„'d*  g^J!! 

aged    Bulgaria   to   declare   independence   in  eral  interests  so  as  to  create  a  legal  basis  for  the 

order  to  compromise  the  new  constitutional  representation  of  their  wishes  and  needs.    You 

system.     The  government  at  Constantinople  shall   henceforth  have  a  voice  when  decisions 

^^4'  -rv^Ur  ^^^*.^r.*.^A   *.^  *.!,«  ^^««*.  rx«,.r-a»o  r,,^*  sfe    tokcn    conccming   atiairs    of    your    home, 

not  only  protested  to  the  great  powers  not  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^j{f  ^^^^  ^          ^^^  adminis- 

directly  interested,  but  to  Bulgaria  and  Aus-  tration.   ...   The  inhabitants  will  thus  share  in 

tria  and  to  Greece  in  the  matter  of  the  action  all  the  benefits  which  the  lasting  confirmation  of 

taken  by  Crete.    Although  the  warlike  fervor  the  present  connection  can  offer.    The  new  or- 

of  the  Turks  has  been  aroused  to  the  highest  ^^Jif^l^^^JJfV^i^H  .^!^rf  nf^^^^  fn'^lInnr^'Tn^I!. 

.    ,      ,                            ,            f      1                 /I  welfare  will  nnd  a  sure  place  m  your  homes. 

pitch,  the  government  has  so  tar  been  careful  Among  the  many  cares  that  surround  our  throne 

to  abstain  from  any  overt  act,  the  people  con-  the  care  of  your  material   and   spiritual   weal 

tenting  themselves  with  a  vigorous  and  thor-  ^hall  in  the  future  not  be  the  least.    The  ex- 

^..^u    k^»^^«.4.    ^s    A..»4.*:»«    ^^^A„^4^       nrk^  alted  idea  of  equal   rights   for  all  before  the 

ough   boycott   of   Austrian    products.     The  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  in  legislation  and  the  administra- 

Porte  s  circular  to  the  powers,  complaining  tion  of  provincial  affairs,  equal  protection  for 

of  Bulgaria's  military  activities  says :  all  religious  creeds,   for  languages  and   racial 

^.            ,               ,       .                                  .  idiosyncrasies,  all  these  high  possessions  shall 

Not  to  give  occasion  for  acts  contrary  to  hu-  you  enjoy.     Freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 

manity,  the  Sublime  Porte,  while  awaitmg  an  welfare  of  the  whole  will  be  the  lodestar  of  our 

eqmtable  decision  by  the  conference,  declares  government  in  the  two  lands, 
that  it  will  abstain  from  placing  the  imperial 

armies  on  a  war  footing.  The  Turkish  flag  was  then  lowered  from 

the  public  buildings  and  the  banner  of  Aus- 

i«ir*fr/ai«/.iwjrea^^"owing  with  dramatic  swift-  tria-Hungary  raised,  and  the  military  imme- 

ProlZea     "^^  "^^^  ^^^  announcement  of  jiately  and  quietly  required  to  take  the  oath 

Bulgarian  independence  came  the  ^f  allegiance   to  the  Dual   Monarchy.      So 

formal  proclamation  (October  6)  and  prac-  thorough    and    effective    has    been    Austria- 

tical  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Hungary's  administration  and  assimilation  of 

to  Austria-Hungary,  with  a  pledge  of  a  con-  ^hese  two  provinces  since  1878  that  this  mere 

stitution  guaranteeing  civic  rights  and  a  rep-  fpnnal  change  of  allegiance  was  really  the 

resentative  assembly.    The  next  day,  in  a  re-  only  ceremony  necessary  for  the  organic  union 

script  to  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Minister  of  of  the  provinces  with  the  empire  itself. 
Foreign   Affairs,    Emperor    Francis   Joseph 

^^"  •  ^^^  1^      Despite  the  facts,  already  noted, 

Being  imbued  with  the  unalterable  convic-  J/^^^jj  j,  that  almost  every  provision  of  the 
tion  that  the  lofty,  civilizing,  and  political  objects  Berlin  treaty  had  already  been 
for  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  un-  broken  openly  and  cvnically  bv  other  powers, 
dertook  the  occupation  and  administration  of  ^i,„^  .l^  „^„,  „^.  e  a,.^^  •„  u',,«^««,  ^k<,^^w.» 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  result  which  that  the  new  act  of  Austria- Hungary  changes 
that  administration  has  already  obtained  with  nothing  except  the  name  of  her  relations  to 
costly  sacrifices,  can  be  permanently  assured  these  provinces,  and  that  in  his  autograph 
only  by  granting  the  constitutional  institutions  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  different  Euro- 
corresponding  to  their  needs — institutions  for  '  ^u  a  *  •  ir  u  j 
the  setting  up  of  which  the  establishment  of  a  P^^"  "f  V''"^  ^^"^  Austrian  Emperor  had  an- 
clear  and  unequivocal  legal  position  for  the  two  nounced  his  intention  of  doing  just  this  very 
provinces  forms  an  indispensable  condition, —  thing,  Austria's  action  occasioned  a  storm  of 
I  extend  my  sovereignty  oyer  Bosnia  and  Her-  protest,  and  was  denounced  in  the  press  of 

zegovina  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  into  force      i__  «.  «ii   1? ^        ^  *.  ^u  *.     l  r^ 

in  those  provinces  the  rules  of  succession  ap-  ^^^"^  f^  Europe,  except  that  of  Germany 

plying  to  my   house.     As  a   demonstration  of  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  largely  in  the  Amer- 

the  peaceful  purposes   which  have  led   me  to  ican  press,  as  being  a  perfidious  violation  of 

this    immutable    decree     I   at   the    same   time  s^crej  obligations  imposed  by  treat}%    Indeed, 

order  the  evacuation  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-  •     •     ^1      *    •          r    a         •     •       l      r»       . 

bazar   by   the   troops   of   my   army    stationed  *t  is  the  action  of  Austria  in   the   Bosnia- 

therein.  Herzegovina  matter,  rather  than  Bulgaria's 
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coup  or  the  action  of  Crete,  that  has  precipi- 
tated the  chain  of  events  which  at  this  writ- 
ing is  rapidly  dividing  the  great  powers  of 
Kurope  into  t^vo  opposing  camps. 

r*»  Austrian  ^'  '*  generally  held  that  since 
Pmni  0/  Austria's  administration  and  con- 
trol of  the  provinces  were  so  com- 
pletely beyond  dispute  she  could  have  no 
valid  reason  for  a  more  formal  title;  and,  it 
Is  further  contended,  the  peace-loving  Francis 
Joseph  in  the  last  years  of  his  long  reign 
would  certainly  not  have  moved  in  this  mat- 
ter wholly  of  his  own  accord.  Whatever  for- 
eijin  influence  may  have  been  exerted,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  is  a  unit  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  reception  given  the  address  of  the 
Kmperor-King  by  the  Delegations  at  Buda- 
pest on  the  opening  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment on  October  8  was  proof  of  this.  In 
reply  to  all  suggestions  and  protests,  Austria 
has  declined  to  reconsider  her  action  in  com- 
pleting the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces, 
has  announced  her  intention  of  refusing  to 
enter  any  international  conference  that  will 
not  regard  such  annexation  as  a  fait  accompli, 
and  sets  forth  her  viewpoint  in  these  highly 
significant  words  of  the  Emperor-King: 

The  powers,  animnlrd  entirely  hy  peaceful  in- 
tentions, arc  endeavoring  in  mutual  understand- 
ing lo  mitigate  and  remove  the  diflicullics  from 
which  ihc  Eiiri)pt'an  situation  is  not  yet  free. 
Thanks  to  our  alltnnce  with  (k-rmany  and  Italy 
and  nor  friendly  relations  with  the  other  powers 
Anslria-llnnKary  is  in  a  position  to  co-operate 
promiiu'nity  in  the  mainlenancc  of  peace.  The 
monarchy  can  only  ju'rform  this  task  efficiently 
if  it  is  powerful  and  well  armed;  it  is  a  task 
commensurate  with  its  traditions  and  its  posi- 
tion ill  Europe. 

Baron  von  Aerenthal  denies  that  the  an- 
nexation is  an  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  development  of  the  treaty 
'■  which  was  foreseen  when  the  convention 
was  framed,  and  which  in  no  way  justifies  the 
convocation  of  a  European  congress."  He 
p<iints,  further,  to  Austria's  peaceful  and 
friendly  intentions  toward  Turkey,  emphasiz- 
ing the  Emperor's  announcement  that  Aus- 
trian troops  will  evacuate  the  province  of 
Novibazar,  occupii-l  hy  the  forces  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  since  187'j. 

Before  Europe  had  a  chance  to 
'•'-  recover  from  its  astonishment 
a«/  urn  .  ^^^^  ji^^  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
coups  the  dispatches  told  us  that  the  inhabi' 
tants  of  the  island  nl  Cn'te,  with  great 
enthusiasm    and    miiirarv    ceremonies,    hud 
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thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Turkey,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  subjects  of  Greece. 
'I  his  act  was  formally  confirmed  a  week 
later  (on  October  14^)  by  a  vote  in  their  na- 
tional Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  the  island  provisionally  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Greece  and  in  con- 
formity with  Greek  laws,  until  such  time  as 
the  union  could  be  actually  consummated. 
Crete,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  for 
years  an  international  danger  spot.  This  is- 
land in  the  Mediterranean  has  a  population 
overwhelmingly  Greek,  and  has  been  for  250 
years  under  the  actual  or  nominal  rule  of 
Turkey.  In  1898,  after  more  than  seventy 
years  of  almost  continuous  insurrection 
against  Turkey,  the  nations  of  Europe  inter- 
vened and  constituted  the  island  an  autono- 
mous state  under  a  High  Commissioner  of 
the  powers,  nominally  subject  to  Turkey,  but 
paying  no  tribute.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  King  of  Greece  has  exercised  the  right  of 
proposing  the  name  of  the  High  Commission- 
er, his  choice  being  invariably  recognized  by 
the  four  protecting  powers  (Great  Britain, 
h'rance,  Russia,  and  Italy).  The  present 
High  Commissioner  is  Alexander  A.  Zaimis, 
formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
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Tk€  Pow€r§  Turkey,  of  course,  protested  at  manian  Foreign  Minister,  when  the  annexa- 
Oom/kei  once  against  the  action  of  the  tion  was  announced,  is  already  sealed.  ''  It 
erat  on,  (^j-^^^^g^  ^^j  while  their  incor-  is  merely  a  question  whether  the  Servians  pre- 
poration  with  Greece  has  long  been  a  cher-  fer  to  perish  like  heroes  in  war  or  like  mice 
ished  ambition  of  their  motherland,  the  in  a  trap."  At  the  Berlin  Congress  Count 
Athens  government  correctly  and  cautiously  Andrassy,  the  leading  Austro-Hungarian  rep- 
declined  to  formally  recognize  the  transfer  of  resentative,  announced  that  his  country 
sovereignty  until  the  protecting  powers  would  not  brook  the  creation  of  any  new 
should  agree.  Speaking  for  the  four.  Great  Slav  states  in  the  Balkans,  that  she  would 
Britain  promptly  notified  Greece  that  until  never  permit  Servia  and  Montenegro  to 
affairs  in  the  island  are  restored  to  their  legal  strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Bos- 
status  the  protecting  powers  cannot  promise  nia  and  Herzegovina,  and  that  she  would  at 
anything  in  relation  to  Cretan  aspirations,  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  "  penetrate 
which  must  be  considered  at  a  general  Euro-  by  means  of  railways  and  trade  extension  to 
pean  conference.  Greece's  stake  in  the  Bal-  the  Egean  Sea." 
kan  "  muddle  "  is,  however,  more  than  the 

fate  of  Crete,     The  relation  of  the  Greek  Ami- Austrian  Since  that  time  the  Dual  Mon- 

Govemment  and  the  Greek  people  to  the  re-  FeeUng  in     archy   as   been    gradually  trans- 

ligious  and  political  problems  in  Macedonia  *^*'"*       formed  into  a  Slav  state.     Out 

and  to  the  so-called  exarchate  or  national  of   its   45,000,000   population   to-day   more 

churches  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  compli-  than  22,000,000  are  Slavonic,  and  the  re- 

cated,  and  may  yet  involve  the  little  Hellenic  mainder  (German,  Magyar,  and  Latin)  are 

kingdom  in  the  general  problem.  so  hostile  one  to  the  other  that  the   Slav 

dominates.  The  absorption  of  Servia  and 
The  stake  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  dream  of  the  Bal-  the  other  Balkan  Slavs  would  be  only  has- 
of  Servia  and  kan  Slavs,  consistently  encour-  tening  the  day  when  Austria,  instead  of  Rus- 
Montenegro.  ^^^j  ^^  Russia,  for  three  cen-  sia,  would  be  recognized  by  the  world  as  the 
turies  and  more,  to  unite  all  their  brethren  in  protectress  of  the  Slavonic  peoples.  But  Aus- 
onc  empire,  which  should  revive  the  glories  tria  is  as  yet  dominated  by  Berlin,  and  there- 
of the  Servian-Bulgarian  federation  of  the  fore  hateful  to  true  Slavs.  The  relations  be- 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  revolt  of  Bosnia  tween  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  have 
and  Herasegovina  against  the  Sultan  which  never  been  cordial,  and  during  the  past  few 
brought  on  the  Turko-Russian  war  of  1878  years  tariff  wars  and  boycotts  have  marked 
and  Austria-Hungary's  formal  absorption  of  the  intercourse  of  the  two  peoples.  In  view 
these  two  provinces,  the  majority  of  whose  of  these  facts,  the  student  of  Balkan  politics 
inhabitants  are  Serbs  of  the  same  general  was  not  surprised  at  the  anti-Austrian  feel- 
Turk-hating  race  as  the  people  of  Servia  ing  aroused  in  Servia  to  a  pitch  of  fury  upon 
and  Montenegro,  not  only  put  an  end  to  this  the  announcement  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Servian  ambition  but  made  the  Servian  peo-  two  provinces.  The  Belgrade  government 
pie  fear  for  their  own  future  as  an  inde-  at  once  sent  a  vigorous  protest  to  Vienna  and 
pendent  state.  Ever  since  Bismarck's  time,  to  the  other  European  capitals,  and  for  sev- 
and  it  is  believed  in  accordance  with  the  great  eral  days  an  anti-Austrian  war  by  Servia 
German  stateman's  ideas  in  framing  the  Ber-  seemed  inevitable, 
lin    treaty,   Austria's   sovereignty   has   been 

pushed  southward  and  eastward.     The  two  y^f^^^       Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 

newly  incorporated  provinces  have  been  re-  itaiy'a      issued  a  proclamation    (October 

garded  for  the  past  thirty  years  as  "  the  Ger-  '"'•''•***  '*'*•  7)    making  common  cause  with 

man  gates  to  the  Orient."  Servia    and    announcing   that,    in    view    of 

Austria-Hungary's  violation   of  the  Treaty 
la  Servia'a    ^  glance  at  the  map  will  show  of    Berlin,    Montenegro   would    no    longer 
Ind^oendenee  how  to  the  eyes  of  patriotic  Serv-  feel   herself   bound   by    the  clause   limiting 
In   anger?  .^^^  ^^j    Montenegrins  the  ad-  her  maritime  rights.    Many  warlike  speeches 
vance  of  the  Austrian  Teuton  to  the  south  were  made  by  the  Crown  Princes  of  both 
and  west  by  absorbing  their  compatriots  is  a  Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  in  each  case  the 
real  peril  to  them.   Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Skupshtina,  or  national  parliament,  voted  con- 
the  Servian  premier  recently  remarked,  are  to  fidence  in  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  min- 
Servia,  what  Korea  was  to  Japan  before  the  istry.    Troops  were  mobilized  and  some  anti- 
war with  Russia.     Servia's  fate,  said  the  Rou-  Austrian  rioting  took  place.    The  counsels  of 
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cooler  heads  prevailed,  however,^ — particu-  j.^^^  steady  '^^  expulsion  of  the  followers  of 
larly  when  it  became  known  that  Germany  Retreat  of  the  Mohammed  from  the  European 
and  Austria  had  intercepted  the  supply  of  ^'"^*'  continent  has  been  so  steadily,  un- 
Servian  ammunition  which  had  been  ordered  ceasingly,  and  unanimously  sought  by  Europe 
from  France.  The  news  of  unrest  and  a  re-  through  these  four  and  a  half  centuries  that 
ported  intention  to  declare  independence  in  it  is  difficult  to  hear  with  patience  the  solemn 
Albania, — ^Turkey's  polyglot,  unruly  region  prating  of  the  "  close  constructionists  '*  of 
on  the  Adriatic, — brought  Italy  actively  into  treaties,  who  demand  the  territorial  integrity 
the  problem.  The  autonomy  of  Albania  is  of  Turkey  and  the  Porte*s  right  to  lands 
guaranteed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  in  long  since  shorn  from  it,  no  more  part  of  the 
case  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  is  ever  dis-  Sultan's  empire  than  Cuba  is  part  of  Spain 
turbed.  The  Italian  kingdom  has  for  years  and  under  his  suzerainty  only  by  a  diplo- 
looked  longingly  at  the  excellent  soil  and  fine  matic  figment  recorded  nowhere  except  in 
climate  of  the  woefully  governed  Turkish  the  reference  books  and  in  the  solemn  phrase- 
province  which  lies  directly  opposite  its  east-  ology  of  diplomatic  notes.  The  Turk  him- 
ern  coast.  Furthermore,  the  Italian  Queen  self  has  not  been  deceived.  He  knows  that 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  what  seemed  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
Italy  has  interests  also  in  Dalmatia,  the  Aus-  Tnap  of  Europe  during  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
tro-Hungarian  province  which  runs  along  her  .was  after  all  only  a  paper  change.  He 
the  Adriatic,  cutting  off  Montenegro  from  has  not  to-day  one  square  foot  less  of  ter- 
the  sea,  and  many  other  scores  to  settle  with  ritory  than  before  Bulgaria  asserted  her  in- 
Austria  before  the  mastery  of  the  Adriatic  dependence  and  Austria  formally  extended 
shall  be  determined.  her  official  sovereignty  over  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina. It  is  simply  a  case  of  calling  things 
Essence  of  the  Stated  in  its  broad,  general  lines,  by  their  real  names.  The  Turk  has  never 
Baikrn  the  Balkan  or  Near  Eastern,  administered  any  province  inhabited  by  an 
QueatioH.  qyj^^^[Qj^  jg  threefold.  The  first  alien  race  with  decent  government.  It  has 
phase  is  that  of  a  race  war,  the  "  triangular  always  been  a  case  of  the  exaction  of  a  brutal 
duel  "  between  Teuton,  Slav,  and  Turk,  conqueror's  tribute,  a  "  hold  up."  He  knows 
This  ^'  Drang  nach  Osten  "  of  the  Teuton,  he  has  remained  in  Europe  only  as  a  con- 
the  ever  westward  march  of  the  Slav,  and  queror  depending  on  his  military  arm.  For 
the  slow  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  from  Europe  two  centuries  Europe  has  been  elbowing  him 
are  complicated  by  Latin  influences  persist-  out  of  the  continent.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
ing  in  Roumania  from  old  Roman  times  and  tury  this  regular  evolution  has  been  going  on 
reaching  out  from  the  young  Italian  nation,  while  the  Turk  has  been  slowly  expelled  from 
and  by  the  efforts  of  Greek  religion  and  na-  Europe:  his  territory  has  been  carved  into, 
tronality  to  again  dominate  in  Macedonia,  first,  "  spheres  of  influence,"  then  provinces 
The  second  factor  is  that  of  state-making,  under  "  suzerainty,"  then  "  autonomous  prin 
It  consists  of  the  aspirations  of  the  various  cipalities,"  then  independent  sovereign  st^rrs. 
small  Slav  nationalities  either  for  autonomy,  The  Turk  understands.  What  will  hv  lo  'n 
for  independent  sovereignty,  or  for  union  this  new  crisis  in  his  history? 
into  a  great  pan-Balkan  empire.    The  third 

factor  is  the  weltpolitik  of  Europe,  the  ^^^  ITie  Near  E.'»stt'.  i  qff.TA'ior,  'i^ 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  great  powers.  For  wni  the  first  of  all  .t  t,uri.iiu'iiii  problem, 
four  centuries  and  a  half,  ever  since  the  con-  ^'^*  ®  The  cii  -'.s  pre\»[>'Latcd  bv  rlv 
quering  Turk  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  took  actions  of  Bul'.uia  ri:i(i  Austria-H:iivj;ay 
Constantinople,  the  grim  contest  has  gone  on  during  the  t'li.rly  days  f*i  last  month  •.  \.  less 
to  dislodge  him  by  war  and  diplomacy.  In  than  t^\^.^'ry-f(n:r  hi^'jrs  old  wh' «  .  h«»J  be- 
both  these  up  to  the  present  time  the  Turk  come  ru  tiill-grov;!  £'»ntip. .  -,  priojeni  in- 
has  generally  proved  himself  the  equal,  if  't»I\iM;r,  b:s«Mi>  r\yr  ••  .  ^is^  cv^vry  great 
not  the  superior,  of  the  so-called  Christiin  lurropran  power.  '  .cd,  the  question  has 
powers.  On  another  page  (593)  this  »:i.it!th  brcome  a  t^-  lious  )i»  •  ^matic  duel  be- 
we  present  a  graphic  series  of  •  lu.racter  tvvocn  tn*'.  ^^.at  Eur  ,.f:n\  groups:  Great 
sketches  of  men  who  count  in  -hf  Balkans  BritiV*'^  '  Linre,  ar  ^  Russia  on  the  one  side, 
in  this  Turk-cxpelling  warf-iie  by  a  journal-  and  •■*  iVipl**  \iiiance  (Germany,  Austria, 
ist  and  ex-United  States  (Jonsul  in  thnt  -J  Italy)  :i  the  other,  with  the  fate  of 
troubled  region  to  which  we  comn  m:  1  Turkey*  .id  the  various  Balkan  nations  as 
attention.  the  -i  iwc.    Before  any  formal  reply  had  been 
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sent  to  the  autograph  letters  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser  or  any  foreign  office  had  officially 
acknowledged  the  changed  status  in  the  Bal- 
icans.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign 
Minister,  announced  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  to  BuVgaria,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
the  other  powers  in  these  words: 

His  Majesty's  government  cannot  admit  the 
right  of  anj'  power  to  alter  an  international 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  other  parties 
to  it,  and  it  therefore  refuses  to  sanction  any 
infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty  and  declines  to 
recognise  what  has  been  done  until  the  views 
of  the  other  powers  are  known,  especially  those 
of  Turkey,  which  is  more  directly  concerned 
than  any  one  else. 

Snor  Britain  ^^^  followed  this  up  by  ener; 
*cti  getic  action  in  dispatching  a 
"**'  naval  squadron  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  instantly  and  effectively  shifted 
the  crux  of  the  situation  from  the  Balkans 
themselves  to  the  council  chambers  of  the 
great  European  powers.  The  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  governments  at  once  issued  their 
declarations  of  intention  to  maintain  the 
peace;  Austria-Hungary  conceded  that,  while 


she  would  not  discuss  the  fact  of  her  an- 
nexation of  the  two  provinces,  she  was  not 
averse  to  considering  the  proposition  of  com- 
pensation to  Turkey;  Greece  decided  to  wait 
before  formally  acknowledging  the  extension 
of  her  sovereignty  to  Crete ;  and  a  series  of 
pourparlers  and  diplomatic  notes  began  be- 
tween the  foreign  offices  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  with  the  object  of  sum- 
moning at  an  early  date  a  general  European 
conference  to  consider  the  actions  of  Bul- 
garia and  Austria.  The  negotiations  were 
conducted  mainly  at  the  initiative  of  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France,  speaking  through  the 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Pichon,  the  republic 
being  the  most  disinterested  of  the  great 
powers.  For  several  days  the  British  Pre- 
mier Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  alter- 
nately representing  Britain  foreign  policy  in 
discussions  at  London  with  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  Count  Isvolski,  declined 
to  agree  to  any  reopening  of  the  general  Bal- 
kan question,  insisting  upon  a  HmttatiiMi  of 
the  discussion  before  a  general  conference  to 
the  Bulgarian,  Austrian,  and  Cretan  actions. 


SufStttai  Pro- 


Finally  a  program  for  a  conference 


tram  for  a  was  tentatively  agreed  upon  by 
"•"  ""'""■  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia to  be  offered  for  the  approval  of  the  other 
signatories  to  the  Berlin  treaty.  The  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  prematurely  given  to 
the  world  on  October  14.  Although  official 
denials  of  the  correctness  of  the  published 
terras  have  come  from  both  the  French  and 
British  foreign  offices,  their  accuracy  has  been 
attested  by  more  than  one  reliable  authority. 
Furthermore,  as  they  actually  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  the  three  interested  powers 
as  known  o  he  wo  d  and  o  d  n  all 
p  obab  t> 
a  gene  a 
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w>'m«  to  be  niy  frlpnil ;  irtiy  do  fou  s 
The  Kaiser:  "Bui  hnvvn't  I  alway 
WBB  rcur  (rlenii?  " 


and  Third  proposals  are  that  llie  powers  shall 
'"take  note  of  the  annexation  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  .ind  the  return 
of  .  the  Sanjak  of  Noviba/ar  to  Turkey.  The 
Fourth  article  relates  to  Crete.  It  replaces  the 
article  of  the  treaty  by  clauses  rccoRuizing  the 
annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece,  and  rietennining 
the  fiaaDcial  obligations  of  Greece  in  respvct  to 
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Crete  toward  Turkey.   It  is  understood  that  the   arc  quoting  the  words  of  the  semi-official 

S?^S."£ttte„^'^SraSU"  'i'"'\  ?-'^-  ^""l\  .Although  Ae 
will  settle  the  Cretan  question  in  concert  with  French  J?oreign  Office  had  kept  Berlin  in- 
Turkey  before  referring  it  to  the  conference,  formed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
The  Fifth  proposal  is  to  the  effect  that  arrange-  between  the  republic,  Russia,  and  Great 
ments  similar  to  the  above  shall  apply  to  the    d *:«.«;«     *.k^   ^-.u       -^  -..•    ^     -.l 

Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey.  ¥he  Sixth  B"tain,  the  other  two  parties  to  the  new 
article  deals  with  Montenegro.  The  Monte-  group  of  three  had  not  communicated  with 
negrin  rights  of  sovereignty  are  limited  by  the  the  German  capital,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
treaty  of  Berlin    It  is  proposed  that  all  these  re-    evidently  regarding  this  as  a  slight,  almost 

stnctions    shall    be    abrogated.      The    Seventh    ; «j-J1«i  .  i    j       -^       u      j     •  i      r  ^i_ 

point  in  the  program  originally  contained  the  >"^"^ed lately,  and  despite  the  denial  of  the 
statement  that  "  it  is  desirable  to  seek  and  give  authenticity  of  the  published  program  for  a 
compensation  to  Servia  and  Montenegro  by  a  conference,  announced  through  Chancellor 
rectification  of  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian    yon  Billow  that  Germany  could  not  agree 

frontiers  joining  Novibazar.       This  was  taken    ,.^^^ \^   i^    -     c  -j     •      \\^ 

to  imply  that  a%trip  would  be  taken  from  the  ^P«".  ^^  such  basis  for  reconsidering  the 
territory  annexed  bv  Austria-Hungary.  At  a  Berlin  treaty.  Can  Germany  hold  her  allies 
final  meeting  held  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  together  in  the  face  of  the  new  Dreibund, — 
and  M.  Isvolski  the  Seventh  proposal  was  al-  England,  France,  and  Russia,— which  is 
tered  into  a  simple  affirmation  of  the      desira-    ^™  ««,„^^x  i    «-  u  ui      ^u  -.u       • 

bility"  of  giving  compensation  to  Servia  and  "^«^<^  powerful  probably,  than  any  other  in- 
Montenegro,  but  without  specifying  the  means,  ternational  combination  ever  created  r  Or  is 
The  Eighth  proposal  concerns  the  River  Dan-  power  actually  drifting  from  the  Kaiser's 
ube  and  declares  that.it  if  desirable  to  revise    grasp?    The  possibility  of  this  was  strongly 

the  regulations  governing  the  Danube  traffic  so    ° ,^^^a         7^  ^  u       ,  u        ^x,     t^  '^  L 

as  to  give  larger  rights  to  the  states  bordering    !ygg^^^^J>f}  October  19,  when  the  British 

on  the  river.  roreign  Office  was  notified  that  Italy,  one 

The  eight  articles  of  the  program  are  followed    of  Germany's  allies,  adhered  to  the  draft  of 

byadeclaration  that,  as  the  new. Ottoman  con-    the  program   for  the   international  congress 

stitution   foreshadows   a  reorganization   of  the j"!  _  ur     ^u  1    u  /  at  i.«i 

judicial  system  and   a  remodeling  of  Turkish    "i^de  public  the  week  before.     Meanwhile, 

legislation  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Turkey  awaits  the  decision  of  the  powers, 
other  European  states,  the  powers  are  prepared  realizing  perfectly  well  that  the  best  she  can 
to  consider  in  concert  with  Turkey,  so  soon  as  expect  is  a  legalization  of  the  latest  curtail- 
these  reforms  are  realized,  the  best  means  of  .  r  1  vu  «  ^«  »  • 
doing  away  with  the  capitulations.  It  is  de-  *"g  ^t  her  power,  with  compensation  in 
clared  also  that  this  occasion  could  be  taken  to  the  form  of  money  payments  (indeed,  the 
consider  the  abolition  of  the  postoffices  now  London  Financial  News  announced  on  Octo- 
maintained  by  foreign  powers  in  Turkey,  be^  16  "on  high  authority"  that  this  com- 
The  first  results  of  the  agreement  upon  pensation  to  Turkey  would  take  the  form  of 
this  basis  for  discussion  to  become  evident  to  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  guaranteed  by  the 
the  world  were  the  increased  popularity  of  powers),  and  understanding  also  that  she 
the  British  Liberal  government  at  home,  as  will  be  fortunate  if  the  projected  European 
attested  in  several  bye-elections;  the  deter-  congress  does  not  further  despoil  her. 
mination  of  the  Asquith  ministry  to  "  defi- 
nitely abandon  "  its  policy  of  a  reduction  of  j  .^  q^^^  After  a  warm  welcome  at 
armaments,  and  the  drawing  together  of  Welcome  to  Manila,  the  cordiality  of  which 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  until  it  was  con-  *^  ^'**''  was  not  lessened  by  the  cholera 
fidently  asserted  in  the  press  dispatches  that  scare  in  the  Philippine  capital  (although 
the  Anglo-Russian  understanding  has  now  none  but  the  officers  was  permitted  to  go 
become  an  entente  as  cordiale  as  the  agree-  ashore),  and  some  very  rough  handling  by 
ment  at  present  existing  between  France  and  a  typhoon  on  the  passage  between  the  Philip- 
England,  pines  and  the  Japanese  coast,  the  American 

battleship  fleet  sailed  into  Yokohama  harbor 

What  Is      Meanwhile  the  various  protests  early  on  the  morning  of  October  18.    The 

the  Qermati    of  Turkey  to  Bulgaria,  to  Aus-  Japanese  imperial  and  local  authorities  had 

ProgruM  ?     ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Other  powers  had  prepared  a  rousing  welcome  for  the  Ameri- 

been  made  and  the  first  reply  to  the  auto-  can  ships  and  sailors.     The  great  Japanese 

graph  letter  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  port  had  a  population  twice  its  normal  size, 

come  from  Berlin.     This,  it  is  understood,  many  thousands  of  visitors  having  come  from 

was  an  unqualified  approval  by  Germany  of  all  over  the  empire  to  be  present  at  the  arrival 

Austria's  action  and  an  assurance  of  the  for-  of  the  Americans.    The  Japanese  Admiralty 

mer's  intention  to  support  the  Dual  Mon-  had   prepared    for   its  visitors   the    unusual 

ardiy  in  case  of  "  serious  eventualities  "  (we  honor  of  a  "  consort  escort," — that  is  to  say, 
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each  American   warship   was  escorted    into  ing  an  American- Japanese  war.    The  Mikd- 
Yokohama  harbor  by  a  Japanese  vessel  of  the  do*s  reply  to  President  Roosevelt's  message 
same  class.     Rear-Admiral   Sperry   and  his  was  most  cordial,  and  bore  the  marks  of  sin- 
officers  and  men  were  feted  and  entertained  cerity  and  friendliness, 
and  made  the  mark  of  many  unusual  honors. 

The  Japanese  authorities  and  people  were  ^^^  general    ^^^      overshadowing      political 

undoubtedly  desirous  of  showing  the  sincer-  Election      event  of  last  month  in  Canada 

ity  of  their  pleasure  at  seeing  the  ships  of  '"  ^"''"^"-    ^vas  the  dissolution  of  the   fed- 

what   Marquis  Matsukata  calls  "  our  very  cral  Parliament  early  in  the  month  and  the 

best  friends  on  earth."    One  of  the  most  im-  general  election,  which  was  held  on  October 

pressive   features  of  the  entertainment  was  26.    The  Parliament  just  dissolved  was  the 

the  assembling   of    10,000   Japanese   school  tenth  since  confederation,  the  fourth  that  has 

children,   in  one  of  the  Tokio   parks,  and  supported  a  Liberal  administration,  and  the 

who  sang  **Hail  Columbia  "  in  English.  An  third  that  has  victoriously  returned  Sir  Wil- 

audience  with  the  Emperor  and  a  grand  state  frid  Laurier  to  power.    The  last  House  of 

lunch  to  the  American  Admiral  and  his  offi-  Commons,  elected  in  November,  1904,  con- 

cers   completed    the   program   of   entertain-  tained  214  members.     The   House   elected 

ment.  last   month  will  contain   221,   the  increase 

lepresenting  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
Sincerity  Upon  landing  at  Yokohama  Ad-  western  provinces.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  con- 
of  the  miral  Sperry,  who  bore  a  friend-  ducted  his  campaign  on  the  issue,  "  Let  the 
•  come,  jy  jjjggg^gg  ^Q  ^}|g  Mikado  from  Liberals  finish  the  big  work  they  have  begun 
Presidenjt  Roosevelt,  was  handed  a  set  of  for  a  big  Canada."  The  Conservative  oppo- 
telegrams  of  welcome  from  all  the  prominent  ♦  ition,  charging  the  Liberal  administration 
Japanese  statesmen,  public  officials,  and  many  with  corruption  in  administration,  in  appoint- 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  words  of  ments  to  public  office,  in  manipulation  of 
Count  Okuma,  who  has  been  so  often  re-  lands,  in  the  use  of  public  money,  and  in  the 
ported  as  being  anti-American  in  his  feelings,  abuse  of  electoral  powder  in  the  constituen- 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  tenor  of  these  cies,  looked  forward  confidently  to  a  large 
messages.  Count  Okuma  said:  "We  wel-  reduction  in  the  Laurier  majority,  if  not  to 
come  the  American  fleet  with  our  whole  a  victory.  Before  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
heart.  We  people  of  Japan  remember  wuth  reaches  its  readers  the  result  w^ill  be  known, 
the  most  profound  gratitude  the  help  and  As  in  our  own  present  general  election,  the 
guidance  of  America."  After  a  week  spent  issue  in  the  Dominion  was  largely  one  of 
in  Japanese  waters  the  fleet  left  for  China,  men  rather  than  policies,  and,  whether  ac- 
From  there  it  goes  to  Manila  and  thence  tually  victorious  or  not.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  arriving  at  Suez  ier's  commanding  and  attractive  personality 
on  January  5.  Gibraltar,  it  is  expected,  will  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  impres- 
be  reached  on  February  3,  and  the  ships  will  sive  in  the  political  history  of  our  neighbor 
proceed  then  direct  to  the  United  States,  to  the  north.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
being  due  to  arrive  at  Hampton  Roads  on  that  the  long-drawn-out  strike  on  the  Cana- 
February  22.  The  sincerity  of  the  welcome  dian  Pacific  Railroad  has  at  last  been  set- 
to  the  American  fleet  and  the  pleasure  of  the  tied,  the  result  being  a  victory  for  the  com- 
Japanese  at  pleasing  their  American  friends  pany.  It  wm'II  also  interest  Americans  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  stock  market  in  know  that,  last  month,  new  lieutcnant-gover- 
Tokio,  which,  the  news  dispatches  tell  us,  I'ors  were  appointed  to  the  provinces  of 
was  stronger  during  the  first  week  in  Octo-  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  Ontario  Sir  Wit- 
her than  it  has  been  for  two  years.  In  an  liam  Mortimer  Clark,  appointed  in  April, 
imperial  rescript  addressed  to  the  people  on  1903,  retired,  and  w-as  succeeded  by  the  Hon. 
October  14  the  Mikado  exhorted  the  nation  J.  M.  Gibson,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  "  the  welfare  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as  a  member  of  three 
the  Orient  and  of  the  Occident  is  interde-  different  Conservative  federal  ministries.  In 
pendent,"  and  emphasized  the  need  for  cul-  Quebec  Sir  Louis  A.  Jettc,  lieutcnant-gover- 
tivating  international  friendships.  Such  a  nor  since  February,  1898,  retired  to  take  a 
reference  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Amer-  place  on  the  bench  of  the  province  judiciary, 
ican  fleet  has  a  significance  worth  bringing  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier, 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  good  friends  who  who  from  1896  to  1900  w^as  Speaker  of  the 
have  been  so  busy  for  months  past  prophesy-  Canadian  Senate. 
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(From  Beptember  tl  to  October  £0,  1908.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.  that  the  city  has  expended  $70,ooo,cxx)  practical- 
September  21. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  ^X  unaudited, 
statement  in  regard  to  Senator  Foraker's  rela-  October    I2. — The    United     States    Supreme 
tions  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Court  meets  for  the  fall  term. 

September  22.— Direct  primaries  are  held  for  October  14.— Rhode  Island  Republicans  nomi- 

the  first  time  in   New  Jersey;   Everett  Colby,  "ate  Aram  J.  Pothier  for  Governor. 

heading  the  "  New  Idea  "  movement,  wins  the  October  15. — The  list  of  contributors  to  the 

Republican  nomination  for  Senator  from  Essex  Bryan  campaign  fund  is  made  public,  showing 

County  by  a  plurality  of  1605.  that  over  $248,000  has  been  given. 

Q^«^^.<»*,K^^  x*^     t)^^^;^««*  T5«^o«„-u    ^..«i„:««  October    20. — The    Vermont    Legislature    re- 
September  23.—President  Roosevelt,  replying  ,         UnJtpd  Statps  S«»nafor  William  P  Dillinff- 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  makes  a  statement  regarding  Gov-  ^«ccts  United  btatcs  benator  William  1 .  L^»l}ng 

emor  Haskell's  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil  ^J^  ^^?'\u''^  u^'T.  ^''■^'''-  ^^"''"  ^-  ^^^"^ 

Company  in  Oklahoma. ...  Mr.  Taft  starts  on  his  <  *^^P)  ^^''  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^™- 

Western  speech-making  tour.... The  followers  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN, 

of    Senator  Stephenson   obtain  control   of   the  Septemhor   24.— Senor   Agusto    B.    Leguia   is 

Republican  organization  in  Wisconsin.  inaugurated  President  of  Peru   (see  page  572) 

September   24.— The   New   York  State   Con-    A  summary  of  the  political  program  of  the 

vention  of  the   Independence  party  nominates  Young  Turks  is  published  in  Constantinople. 

Clarence  J.  Sheam  for  Governor.  September  27, — A  demonstration  against  the 

September  25.— Governor  Charles  N.  Haskell,  Licensing   bill   before    the    British    Parliament 

of  Oklahoma,  resigns  his  position  as  treasurer  takes  place  in  London. 

of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  .Sena-  September  28.— Lord  Tweedmouth  resigns  his 

tor  Foraker  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  issues  a  statement  post  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  Great 

denying  the  charges  made  against  him  in  con-  Britain. 

nection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company    and  September    29.— The    new    Defense    biU    for 

Ditterly  criticises  President  Roosevelt  and^  Mr.  Australia  is  introduced  into  the  federal  Parlia- 

Taft...  New   Hampshire  Democrats  nominate  ^^^^    j^  provides  for  compulsory  service. 

Judge  George  H.   Bingham   for  Governor o     .     T              1-1      r*      •               l  j    ^  r 

Gen.   T.   Coleman   Du   Pont,  chairman  of  the  September  30.-The  Russian  war  budget  for 

Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Republican   National  ^?09.  submitted  to  the  Duma,  carries  an  increase 

Committee,  sends  in  his  resignation.  9^  $20,000,000  to  raise  salaries  of  officers  and 

c     X      1-      ^     T-LTj-        T        1  improve  rations. 

beptember  20. —  1  he  Indiana  Legislature  passes  r\  ^  \        ^     'ru      cu  t       r    r»      •           11 
the  County  Local  Option  bill. .  .Herman  Rid-  ^^  9^?^^.^^    ^"^^^    ^^^^    -^f^'''^  excludes 
der,  of  New  York,  is  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Tabriz  from  representation  in  the  national  Par- 
Democratic    National    Committee,    to    succeed  ^^^'"^"^  ^'  ^  P^"^^^^  ^^^  insurrection. 
Governor  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  resigned.  October  5.— Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  de- 
September  30.^Mr.  Taft  speaks  to  large  audi-  ^l^''??,  ^^  Tirnova  the  independence  of  the  prin- 
ences  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  home  of  William  J.  ^ipality.                                            .       .    ,          , 
Bryan  October  11. — A  new  Danish  cabinet  is  formed, 

October  i.-Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi-  ^T.''!"  ^'-  ^''"^''"'^  »'  ^"'"''"^'  ^"^  '^'*"*^t"  *°'' 

nate  James  H.  Vahey  for  Governor.  Liciensc. 

October   2.-Judge   George   H.    Bingham    re-  October  12  -Ferdinand,  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  is 

fuses  the  nomination  for  Governor  made  by  the  S''-';'?!^   ^!i' n  t  u^a         .^    f        k  ^l\i- 

New  Hampshire  Democrats.  British  and  Dutch  delegates  from  South  Afn- 

^      ,      *^      -  _         -              T^       f  1.                 .  ^^^  colonies  meet  at  Durban,  to  draft  a  consti- 

^^Sr^^  3.-:;Alassachusetts  Republicans  nomi-  tution  uniting  all  the  states. ..  .The  autumn  ses- 

nate  Eben  S.  Draper  for  Governor.  sion  of  the  British  Parliament  is  opened. 

October  6.— Rhode   Island   Democrats  nomi-  October  17.— Sir  W^ilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of 

nate  Olney  Arnold  for  Governor.  Canada,  in  asking  support  at  Montreal  in  the 

October    7. — Joseph    M.    Brown.   (Dem.)     is  coming  election,  states  that  this  will  be  his  last 

elected  Governor  of  Georgia  by  a  majority  of  campaign. 

from    80,000    to    90,000:    the    disfranchisement  October   18.— Martial   law  is  declared  in  the 

amendment  to  the  constitution  is  ratified.  Turkish    provinces   of    Asia    Minor,   owing   to 

October  8. — George  H.  Prouty   (Rep.)   is  in-  reactionary  agitation. 
augurated  as  Govemor  of  Vermont.  October  19.— M.  Thomson,  the  French  Minis- 
October  9. — Dr.  J.  B.  Bradley  withdraws  from  ter  of   Marijie,  resigns  after  the   Chamber  of 
the  governorship  primary  recount  in  Michigan,  Deputies  has  passed  a  resolution  deploring  the 

leaving  the  board  of  State  canvassers  free  to    negligence    in    his    department Nominations 

certify   the   nomination    of   Governor   Warner  are  made  by  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 

(Rep.).... The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  parties   in  practically  all  the  constituencies  of 

of  New  York  City  reports  to  Mayor  McClellan    Canada An  edict  of  the  Chinese  Gove.twaNR.'^c^ 
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announct^s  (he  abandonment  of  the  opium  mo 
nopoly. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  22. — Germany  replies  in  a  concilia 
tory  spirit  to  ihe  Fran<io-Spanish  note  on  Mo 
rocco,  but  declares  thai  no  special  privileges  ti 

any   country   can    be   recopnized Chinese   a 

Canton    llireateit   to   boycott   French    firms   be 
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cause  of  ibe  cuiisnl's  refusal  to  pcrtnil  the  arrest 
of  alleged  pirates  on  a  French  steamer. 

September  25. — Turkey  appeals  to  the  powers 
against  the  continued  occupaticm  of  tlie  Eastern 
Rumeliaii  section  of  the  Oriental  Railway  by 
Bulgarian  tmrips.  ..  .The  (k-mian  Minister  at 
Caracas  attempts  to  present  Holland's  second 
note  to  Vene;?uela  ;  Prfsidciit  Castro  refuses  to 
receive  the  note. 


September  28. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria  inform  the  Bulgarian  Government  that 
its  occupation  of  a  section  of  the  Oriental  Bail- 
way  is  unjustifiable;  Bulgaria  declares  that  the 
restoration  of  the  railway  to  Turkish  control  is 
impossible. 

Oclober  2. — President  Penna  signs  the  gene- 
ral  treaty   of   arbitration   between    Brasil    and 

October  g, — France,  England,  and  Russia 
agree  on  united  action  to  prevent  war  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

October  7. — The  popular  assembly  at  Canea 
proclaims  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece;  a 
decree  is  issued  stating  that  henceforth  Cretan 
affairs  will  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
Hellenic  government Emperor  Francis  Jos- 
eph of  Austria  issues  a  proclamation  announcing 
Au St ro- Hungarian  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
succession  over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina Great  Britain  opposes  a  con- 
ference of  powers  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the 
Berlin  treaty. 

Oclober  8.— The  German  Foreign  Office  at 
Berlin  denies  responsibility  for  Ihc  situation  in 

the    Balkans An    arbitration   treaty    between 

the  United  States  and  China  is  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

October  g. — Crowds  in  Belgrade  threaten  to 
force  King  Peter  of  Servia  to  abdicate  unless 

he    declares    war    on    Austria The    Russian 

Foreign  Minister  arrives  in  London  for  a  con- 
ference with  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

October  10. — A  popular  movement  to  bo)T:ott 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  German  products  is 
started  in  Constantinople. 

October  12. — The  National  Assembly  of 
Servia  adopts  a  resolution  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment :  the  Montenegrin  Assembly  votes  a 
credit  of  $3,200,000  to  the  ministry  of  war.... 
Germany  and  Italy  inform  Turkey  that  they 
ojipose  the  infraction  of  ilie  treaty  of  Berlin 
without  Ihe  consent  of  the  powers..  ..The 
Cretan   Parliament  votes  a  tmion  with  Greece. 

October  !.(.— .\ustria  presents  a  formal  pro- 
test to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  the  boycoit 
against  Ihe  Austrian  Lloyd  vessels.. .  .The  Mex- 
ican Foreign  Ofiice  confirms  the  resignation  of 
-Ambassador  Creel. 

October  15.— Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia reach  an  agreemeni  on  tine  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  other  powers  as  a  basis  for 
discussion    at    the    coming    coiifiTcnce    on    the 

Balkan   situation Strained  relations  between 

Oiina  and  Japan  result  from  an  engagement 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troojis  in  Korea, 

October  16, — The  Bulgarian  cabinet  decides 
to  refuse  to  pay  an  indenniity  to  Turkey  for 
Bulgaria's  independence,  but  is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  Bidgarian  seclion 
of  the  Oriental  Railway. 

October  17.— It  is  announced  that  Bulgaria 
has  offered  to  disband  her  rcstrvts  if  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  will  guaranlit  that  Tur- 
key will  make  no  hostile  muvt. 

October  iq, — .Austria  opens  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Turkey  regarding  the  annexation  of 
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crease  in  the  number  of  cases  is  reported  from 

Manila A  fresh  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  is 

reported  at  Caracas,  Venezuela.  ..  .Many  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  are  reported  in  Montreal. 

September  24. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $1,- 
250,000  to  found  a  hero  fund  in  Scotland  similar 
to  the  one  established  by  him  in  the  United 
States. 

September  26. — In  an  elevated  railway  col- 
lision in  Berlin.  Germany,  twenty  persons  are 
killed  and  nineteen  seriously  injured. 

September  27. — Cholera  is  reported  as  decreas- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg Twenty  lives  are  lost 

in  the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Loch  Finias  on 

the    Tasnianian    coast The    sesq  11  i centennial 

celebration  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  opened. 

September  28. — The  International  Tuberculo- 
sis Congress  opens  in  Washington. 

September  29. — Floods  cause  great  loss  of  life 
in  the  Hyderabad  and  Deccau  districts  of  India. 

September  30. — The  Irish  University  act  be- 
comes operative A  Turkish  steamer  sinks  a 

ferryboat  near  Smyrna,   causing   a   loss  of    140 

lives The  United  Slates  battleships  Alabama 

and  Maine  arrive  at  Gibraltar. 

October  I.— The  two-cent  po^t.ige  rate  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
goes  into  effect. 

October  2.— The  American  battleship  fleet  ar- 

October  3. — The  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  at  Washington,  adjourns  after 
voting    down    Dr.    Koch's    theory    that   bovine 


America.    See  page 


Bosnia  and  Heriegovina.. .  .The  American 
State  Department  brings  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stover,  a  missionary, 
from  Portuguese  West  Africa  to  the  attention 
of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

October  20. — ^ Unusual  honors  are  shown  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  fleet  by  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Japan,  messages  of  good 
will  being  exchanged  between  the  Emperor  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THS  UONTH. 

September  zi.— As  the  result  of  a  lockout  of 
cotton  operators  in  Lancashire,  England,  130,000 
people  are  idle  and  400  mills  closed A  tele- 
phone fire  in  Paris  destroys  all  communication 

on    the    right    bank    of    the    Seine Wilbur 

Wright,  in  an  aeroplane  flight  near  Le  Mans, 
France,  remains  in  the  air  one  hour  thirty-one 
minutes  and  fifty-one  seconds,  covering  nearly 

sixty-one    miles Chelsea.    Mass.,    sustains    a 

fire  loss  of  $400,000. 

September  22.— The  Ccliic  Reunion  is  opened 

at  Brest,  in  France Thirteen  men  arc  killed 

and  many  injured  by  a  turret  explo-^ion  on  board 
the  French  cruiser  Lalouchc-Trh'illc  at  Toulon. 

A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  at  A-iuncion, 

Paraguay,  because  of  a  plot  organized  by  mem- 
bers  of   the    negro   party The   International 

Fisheries  Congress  begins  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington  The  record  for  the  year  is  made   in 

the  New  York  stock  market,  1.490,000  shares 
being  sold. 

September  23. — A  ca^jp  of  diolera  is  di'icfivered 
at  the  Wmter  Palace,  in   St.  Pelershurg ;  a  de- 
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tuberculosis  is  not  communicable  to  human  be-  September  25. — Prof.  Ernest  F.  Fenellosa,  a 

ings.  well-known  educator  and  lecturer,  55.... James 

October  4,— The  settlement  of  the  strike   of  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  the  Philadelphia  financier,  57. 
workmen  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  System  under  September  26. — Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  Bos- 
the  Dominion  law  for  settling  labor  disputes  is  ton  University,  author  and  lecturer,  54.  ...Wil- 
announced ;  the  men  return  to  work  uncondition-    Ham   Farren,  the  English  actor,  83 William 

ally. ..  .Philadelphia  begins  a  week's  celebration  Tallack,  the  English  philanthropist,  J7, 
of  the  225th  anniversary  of  her  founding.  September  28.— Charles  von  Schwanebach,  ex- 
October  6.— Wilbur  Wright,  with  a  passenger  Controller  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  ex-Min- 
in  his  aeroplane,  remains  in  the  air  one  hour  ister  of  Agriculture Joseph  Wheelock.  a  well- 
four  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  thus  fulfill-  known  old-time  actor,  70. ..  .Dr.  Joseph  H.  Sen- 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  $100,000  contract  with  "er,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
M.  Weiller.  P°^^  °^  ^^vf   lork,  62. 

October  7.— Harry   Augustus   Garfield   is   in-  ^  September  29.— Albert   Maignan,   the   French 

augurated  president  of  Williams  College. ..  .In  historical  painter,  64. 

the   foundering  of  the  French  steamer  Juanita  September  30. — Charles  Estreicher,  the  distin- 

on    the    Grand     Banks    twenty-five    men    are  guished  Polish  bibliographer  and  librarian,   81. 

drowned The  faculty  of  St.  Petersburg  Uni-    Rev.  Francis  Field  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  secre- 

versity  ignores  the  order  of  the  governmnet  to  tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
reopen  the  university. ..  .China  plans  a  loan  of  sions,  82. 

£5,000,000  to  be  issued  in  London  and  Paris  for  October  i.— Charles  A.  Rowland,  president  of 

the  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  Peking-Hankow  the  Quincy  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

Railroad....  Mr.   Taft  and  Mr.   Bryan  meet  ?t  Massachusetts,  79.  •• -Ex-Congressman  John  W. 

the  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com-  Causey,  of  Delaware,  67. ..  .Brig.-Gen.  John  E. 

merce. ..  .A  gram  elevator  owned  by  the  Cana-  Summers,  U.  S.  A.  Medical  Corps,  86. 

dian  Pacific  and  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  com-  r\^^^u^^   -.     i?^.     ^a  wt  ♦u  -n 

panies  explodes  at  Richford,  Vt.,  killing  thirteen  o£llr  tLfr^J w  .^?{.^''r"'-i''^AP'^''"^"''"* 

persons  and  causing  damage  of  $400,00). ..  .The  Quaker  abolitionist  before  the  Civil  War,  88. 

hearings  in  the  United  States  Government's  suit  October  5.— Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tiemey,  Bishop 

against  the  coal  roads  under  the  anti-trust  laws  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Hartford,  69. 

are  resumed  in  New  York.  October  8. — Pearson  B.  Conn,  publisher  of  the 

October  8.— In  the  National  League  baseball  Stcubenville,    Ohio,   Herald,   96. ..  .Stephen    A. 

championship  game  Chicago  defeats  New  York  Douglas,  a  well-known  Chicago  lawyer,  58. . . . 

by  a  score  of  4  to  2.  George   Wilson,    secretary    of  the    New    York 

October    io.-Wilbur   Wright   makes    a    new  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  forty  years,  70. 

aeroplane  record  with  a  passenger  at  Le  Mans,  October  9.— Joseph  O  Connor,  chief  of  the  edi- 

France,  remaining  in  the  air  one  hour  nine  min-  tonal    staff    of    the    Rochester,    N.    Y.,    Post- 

utes  and  forty-five  seconds.  Express,  67 Elbridge  Henry  Goss,  author  and 

October  i4.-John  S.  Kennedy,  the  New  York  ^^^"^^^;  ^^  Melrose,  Mass.,  78. 

banker   and    philanthropist,    gives   $1,000,000   to  October  10.— William  D.  Murphy,  the  prison 

the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  reformer,  76. 

October  15.— An  historical  congress  is  opened  October  11.— Gen.  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Virginia, 

in     Sargossa.     Spain. . .  .Anthracite     miners     in  «o. . .  .Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  British  Am- 

Pennsylvania  demand  of   the  operators   an   en-  bassador  to  Spain  from  1892  to  1900,  78. 

tirely  new  agreement  to  replace  the  present  one,  October  12. — Col.  J.  Mansfield  Davies,  a  vct- 

which  expires  April  i,  1909 The  fortieth  an-    cran  of  the  Civil  War,  80 Ex-Congressman 

nual    convention    of    the    National     American  Joseph   A.    Scranton,   founder  of  the   Scranton 

Woman's  Suffrage  Association  opens  at  Buffalo,  Daily  Republican,  70. 

N.  Y.... The  American  Board  of  Commission-  October    I3.-Dr.    Daniel    Coit   Oilman,    first 

ers    for   Foreign   Missions   meets   in   Brooklyn,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  77  (see 

October  17: — The  American  battleship  fleet  is  ^  *.  u"    ,-     -nj    •    r»     1           n  1 

warmly  welcomed  at  Yokohama.  Japan.  .  ^^^""^Z  ^""cuT"  ^^^^'  ^  well-known  writer 

^      ,        o     ^,  ,  r  *  ^"    the    Bacon-Shakespeare   controversy,   7^ 

October  1 8.--Thecornersto.ne  of  a  new  $2,000,-  Antoine    Jules    Cesar    Venceslas     Ermanigildc 

000   Roman    Catholic   cathedral   is    laid  m    St.  Muzzarelli,  an  officer  of  the   French   Academy 

Louis.  jiiid  a  veteran  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  61. 

OBITUARY.  . . .  .Miss  Carol  H.  Beck,  a  well-known  historical 

^           ,               T>     T   Ar  -^r            •           T^      •  portrait  painter. 

September  19. — Dr.  J.  M.  Marro<iuin,  ex-Presi-  m  ^^u  ^    -.^     t»          t        it           *        t 

dent  of  Colombia.  iPT^\     't~?''X\    ^     ''P^'    Leycester     Lync 

__        ^        _           A^        .  ,      ,  (rather  Ignatius),  71. 

September  21. — Very  Rev.  James  Carmichael,  r\  ^  u       ,^     -kk  -      n        t\  \                       j 

Lord  Bishop  of  Mont  real....  Nicolas  Salmcron,  .^f^^^^"    l^-^^^J^*"-^'^"-    OHov    commander 

the  Spanish  Republican  statesman.      •  Cl^^J?^  Russian  jpunitive  expeclition  tn  crush  the 

^          .               T-   xr   TT          .             «i  1  Baltic  insurrection  m  190s- 06. 

September  22.-V.  M.  Howarth.  a  well-known  October  i8.-Field   Marshal   Maninis   Michit- 

comic  ilhistrator,  43.  ^^^^^  Nodzu,  the  famous  Japanese  commander,  68. 

September    23— Miss     Hcdwig    Luszczewska  October    19.— Gustave    Solomon    Rogers,    the 

(Oeotyma).  the  famous  Polish  poet,  74-  comedian,  39.... Sir  John  Henry  Puleston.  for- 

Scptembcr  24. — Sir  Samuel  Canning,  eminent  merly  known  as  American  member  of  the  Brit- 

for  deep-sea  telegraphy,  85....Dwight  Church,  ish    House    of    Commons,    78.  ...John    Dnrand, 

the  American  art  collector,  72.  translator  of  the  historical  works  of  II.  A.  Taine. 
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DANIEL  C.  OILMAN:     BUILDER    OF 

UNIVERSITIES. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

(President  of  Columbia  University.) 

T  N  the  unexpectedly  sudden  death  of  Presi-  Johns   Hopkins  chose   Mr.   Gilman   to    the 
dent  Gilman  all  that  is  best  in  American  presidency  of   their  non-^xistent  university, 
life  has  lost  one  of  its  most  noteworthy  rep-  they  not  only  did  the  wisest  thing  that  it  was 
resentatives.     It  was  Mr.  Oilman's  lot  to  in  their  power  to  do,  but  they  chose  the  one 
live  at  a  most  interesting  time  in  the  history  American  who  was   then  best   fitted   to   be 
of  American  civilization.     His  sound  early  their  leader  and  their  guide, 
training,  his  family  traditions,  his  ppportuni-  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Gilman  and  for  the 
ties  for  foreign  travel,  and  his  wide  acquaint-  United  States,  the  means  to  execute  his  ideas 
ancc  with  public  men   and  scholars  in   all  were  at  hand,  as  was  the  personal  confidence 
lands,  gave  exceptional  power  to  his  mature  in  his  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  go 
and  well-balanced  mind  and  provided  an  ad-  forward  rapidly  and  without  trammels.     Mr. 
mirable  counterpoise  to  his  unusual  powers  Gilman  had  read  long  and  to  good  purpose 
of  imagination  and  initiative.    While  Presi-  in  the  history  of  universities.     He  realized 
dent'  Gilman  was  intimately  associated  with  that  a  university  cannot  be  built  of  brick  and 
many  and  important  undertakings  of  a  pub-  stone,  and  that  the  name  may  be  claimed  by 
lie,  a  scientific,  and  a  distinctively  educational  an  empty  and  futile  thing.     He  realized  that 
character,  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  and  this  new  university  must  consist  of  scholars 
deservedly  so,  for  his  creative  work  in  plan-  with  the  ability  to  create  and  to  stimulate 
ning  and  organizing  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  others  to  push  forward,  however  little,   the 
versity,  which  work  marked  the  beginning  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  When  Gil- 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  higher  edu-  dersleeve   and    Sylvester    and    Martin    and 
cation.  Rowland  and  Remsen  were  brought  together 
The  name  of  this  obscure  Baltimore  mer-  in  a  university  faculty,  a  real  American  uni- 
chant  who  left  his  fortune  to  found  a  uni-  versity  had  begun  to  be.     It  is  within  my 
versity  and  a  hospital  has  been  made  famous  own  memory  how  President  Gilman *s  plans 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world  by  Presi-  and  choice  of  associates  touched  the  imagina- 
dent  Gilman,  by  the  men  whom  he  invited  tion  and  fired  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  most 
to  his  side,  by  the  forces  which  they  together  brilliant  of  the  younger  American  scholars  of 
set  in  motion,  and  by  the  scientific  and  lit-  that  time.     From  their  places  on  the  benches 
erary  achievements  of  themselves  and  their  and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  German  uni- 
students.  versities,  from  New  England,  from  the  Mid- 
While  Mr.  Gilman  was  the  college  libra-  die  West,  and  from  the  South,  the  choicest 
rian  at  Yale  there  was  stirring  in  his  mind  and  best  of  these  young  zealots  in  scholar- 
the  thought  of  a  new  educational  movement  ship  turned  their  faces  toward  Baltimore  as 
which  should  be  creative,  not  imitative,  in  a  good  Mussulman  looks  toward  Mecca, 
character,  and  which  should  have  for  its  pri-  The  first  company  of  students  who  gath- 
mary   end   the    advancement   of   knowledge  ered  at  Baltimore  was  as  remarkable  in  its 
rather  than   the   instruction  of  youth.     He  way  and  as  prophetic  of  what  was  to  follow 
realized  early  in  his  life  how  essential  such  as  the  group  of  teachers  who  were  there  as- 
an  undertaking  as  this  was  for  our  American  sembled.     The  rooms  in  which  these  men 
life  and  for  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our  gathered  were   simple   enough.     They  had 
American  democracy.     His  experience  as  the  about  them  nothing  to  inflame  the  imagina- 
administrative   head    of    the    University    of  tion  or  to  stir  the  esthetic  sense ;  they  were 
California  gave  him   a  still  wider  outlook  even  without  the  traditions  which  have  given 
and  a  broader  acquaintance  with  men  and  to  many  a  dingy  room  in  Europe  a  value  and 
things,  so  that  when,  acting  upon  the  best  a  significance  all  its  own.     But  there  was 
advice  which  they  could  obtain,  the  trustees  something  in  those  simple  rooms  more  pow- 
appointed   under   the   terms  of  the  will   of  erful  even  than  architecture  or  tradition.     It 
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was  nothing  less  than  a 
turning  of  the  American 
soul  toward  the  highest 
and  best  things  in  the  life 
of  scholarship  and  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  appreciation 
by  ambitious  young  Amer- 
icans of  the  opportunity 
that  was  now  offered  to 
step  out  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  which  had 
hitherto  confined  them  in 
their  search  for  scholarly 
knowledge.  All  this  Mr. 
Gilman  brouEht  about  by 
the  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  by  the  power 
of  his  own  ideas. 

l"his  is  not  the  place  to 
write  the  history  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
or  to  trace  in  detail  the 
revolutionary  effect  that  it 
has  had  upon  higher  edu- 
cation in  America.  In 
this  Review  for  January, 
iQOl,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  retirement  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  I  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to 
express  ray  opinion  on 
these  points.  For  the  mo- 
ment we  do  well  to  fix 
our  minds  upon  the  man  t 

to  whose  initiative  are  due 
all  the  splendid  things  that  have  followed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Mr.  Oilman's  nature  enabled  him  to  go 
forward  in  constructive  things  with  the  help 
and  sympathy  of  all  who  were  associated 
with  him.  His  usefulness  was  always  marked 
by  kindliness,  and  his  constructive  power  was 
tempered  with  conciliation.  He  could  find 
the  middle  way  between  opposing  views, 
which  enabled  him  to  advance. 

Mr,  Gilman  was  a  t>pical  representative 
of  the  best  and  most  elevating  type  of  schol- 
arship. There  are  those  who  claim  the  splen- 
did word  scholar  for  him  who,  with  no  atmos- 
phere or  sense  of  perspective,  spends  his  life 
in  the  everlasting  digging  of  a  narrow  field. 
For  such  a  man,  however,  some  other  term 


more  just  and  more  descriptive  than  that  of 
scholar  will  have  to  be  found.  A  scholar  is 
a  man  who  lives  in  and  with  the  world  of 
ideas,  who  gathers  inspiration  from  both  men 
and  books,  whose  life  is  shaped  by  ideas  and 
enriched  with  them,  and  who,  by  his  own 
power  of  construction,  adds  something  to 
their  number,  to  their  power,  or  to  their  ap- 
plications. Mr,  Gilman  was  a  scholar.  He 
was  a  scholar  who  could  execute  and  who 
had  broad  intellectual  sympathies.  He  knew 
the  world  on  its  human  as  well  as  on  its 
physical  side,  and  in  his  passing  we  lose  a 
distinguished  and  a  noble  figure  whose  lead- 
ership we  shall  be  glad  to  look  back  upon  as 
a  splendid  memory,  and  whose  friendship 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  it 
will  always  prize. 


FERDINAND  I.,    "CZAR  OF  THE  BULGARS." 

BY    ALFRED    STEAD. 


'pHIRTY  years  ago  the  Concert  of  Eu- 
rope, in  solemn  assembly  at  Berlin, 
created  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  the  con- 
stituent parts  being  fragments  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  In  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin : 

Bulgaria  is  to  be  an  independent  principality, 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  with  a  Christian  govern- 
ment and  a  national  militia.  The  Prince  of  Ilul- 
Raria  will  lie  freely  chosen  by  the  Bulgarian 
nation  and  .icccpled  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with 
the  ,-ipprovnl  of  the  great   powers;   no  member 


(if  a  reifjtiing  European  family  can  be  elected 
Prince  of  Bulgaria :  in  case  nf  a  vacancy  of  the 
throne  the  election  will  be  repeated  imder  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  forms ;  be- 
fore the  election  of  the  Prince,  an  assembly  of 
notables  will  decide  on  the  constitutional  statute 
of  the  principality  at  Timova.  The  law:;  will  be 
based  on  the  following  principles:  difference  of 
religion  forms  no  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights  and  the  holding  of 
public  office;  commercial  treaties  concluded  with 
the  Porte  shall  be  binding  on  BiilRaria;  she  will 
not  be  able  to  introduce  aiiy  ch.-inee.^  in  thcni 
without  the  consent  of  the  pnwer  concerned  ;  no 
transit  duties  can  be  charged  on  merchandise 
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passing  through  Bulgaria ;  the  rights  and  privi-  rules,  and  by  his  example  has  led  his  people 
leges  of  foreign  subjects,  the  right  of  consular  ^j^^^g  ^^  p^^j^  of  progress, 
jurisdiction  and  protection,  as  instituted  in  the  rj^  ,.^Jo,h,«.«.,j  *-uJ^n,^^,^U^.A^  ^*  fk^  4.«clr 
capitulations  and  by  custom,  will  hold  good  until  To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
abrogated  with  the  consent  of  the  powers  con-  accomplished  by  Prmce  l^erdinand  we  must 
cemed ;  Bulgaria  will  pay  tribute  to  Turkey,  remember  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  will  take  part  in  her  debts ;  Bulgarians  trav-   ^hgre  was  in  reality  nothing,  and  now  there  is 

eling  in  Turkey  will  be  under  Turkish  law  and i      ^-.t     ^,^^:^^    ^£   ^r.^^       A    l?^rv.o« 

subject  to  the  Turkish  authorities.  much,   with   promise   of   more.     A   Roman 

Catholic  set  to  rule  over  a  Greek  Orthodox 
A  very  attenuated  and  meager  skeleton  of  people,  an  aristocrat  called  upon  to  direct  the 
a  state  was  this,  produced  by  the  wiseacres  of  destinies  of  a  democratic  nation :  the  path  of 
Europe,  each  intensely  jealous  of  the  other, —  progress  was  bound  to  bristle  with  obstacles 
and  this  small  nation  in  embryo,  peopled  by  and  dangers.  The  fact  that  his  election  did 
peasants  snatched  from  the  administration  of  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  great  powers 
the  Turk,  would  have  had  small  chance  of  was  really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  since  it 
continued  existence  had  it  not  pleased  fate  forced  the  ruler  and  his  people  to  be  mutually 
to  find  one  who  perhaps  alone  of  all  the  dependent,  knowing  that  beyond  each  other 
princes  of  Europe  could  rule  Bulgaria  sue-  there  was  little  to  hope.  The  Prince  de- 
cessfully.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  clared,  "  I  have  become  a  Bulgarian,"  and 
was  elected  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria  in  1879,  worked  day  and  night  for  "  this  people,  so 
and  reigned  for  some  six  years,  during  which  good,  so  siniple,  so  frank,  who  have  made  me 
Bulgaria's  area  was  nearly  doubled  by  the  the  trustee  of  their  liberties,  happiness,  and 
inclusion  of  eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  young  peace." 

state  undertook  her  first  war, — that  against  The  Bulgarian  people  at  the  time  of  his 
Servia.  The  Prince  was  marked  by  many  accession  presented  a  very  difficult  problem, 
fine  characteristics,  but  was  unable  to  with-  Democratic  to  an  extreme,  a  mass  of  small, 
stand  the  constant  pressure  of  Russia  and  the  landowning  peasants,  their  recent  release 
uncertainties  of  his  subjects.  Prince  Alexan-  from  the  authority  of  the  Turk  had  accen- 
der's  abdication  failed  to  give  Bulgaria  into  tuated  their  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 
Russian  hands  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  Thrifty  and  industrious,  blessed  with  mag- 
of  the  Bulgarian  patriot,  Stambulov,  but  the  nificent  physique,  they  were  self-reliant  and 
task  before  the  new  ruler  could  hardly  have  self-sufficient  to  a  degree  which,  while  aid- 
been  regarded  as  an  enviable  one.  The  im-  ing  the  nation  to  continue,  did  not  make  gov- 
possibility  of  securing  a  Prince  who  should  emment  easy  for  a  stranger  Prince, 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  great  powers  led  to  All  the  strongest  Bulgarian  traits  and  char- 
an  anxious  interval,  during  which  the  Bui-  acteristics  were  called  to  the  front  at  the  time 
garians  fought  for  time.  The  election  of  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  arrival,  owing  to  the 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  Prince  prominence  attained  by  M.  Stambulov,  that 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bulgaria  in  1887  saved  the  Bulgarian  patriot  who,  by  Bulgarian  meth- 
situation  and,  although  few  realized  it  then,  ods  and  rugged  strength,  had  saved  his  coun- 
enabled  Bulgaria  to  become  a  nation.  The  try  from  Russian  annexation.  For  the  first 
fates  had  provided  the  man  for  the  situation,  years  of  his  reign  the  Minister  overshadowed 
and  only  after  twenty  years  can  we  realize  the  Prince  as  Bismarck  overshadowed  the 
how  well  he  has  filled  it.  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  during  his 

.  ,„oo,^^r.«„  ^^  «^r„o^^»^T  TT>^A^  probationary  period    Prince    Ferdinand    un- 

A   MISSIONARY  OF  WESTERN  IDEA^.  j      l     ji      i  i  n      i.      i  u-  u    u 

doubtedly  learned  well  the  lesson  which  he 
The  materials  with  which  he  had  to  build   has  since  taken  as  a  fundamental  idea, — that 
were  far  from  perfect.    An  inexperienced,  in-  he  alone  shall  be  the  strongest  statesman  in 
tensely  democratic  people,  but  recently  freed   Bulgaria, 
from  the  Turkish  yoke,  intensely  suspicious 

^  ,  .        X   •       -.u  J-xx    -.    J   J  CREATING  A  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

of  him  as  a  foreigner  with  diiierent  and  ad- 
vanced ideas,  and  the  strong  disapproval  of  Prince  Ferdinand  on  ascending  the  throne 
the  great  powers, — these  make  all  the  more  found  that  his  subjects  were  all  of  one  class; 
noteworthy  the  success  which  has  attended  there  was  no  aristocracy,  no  middle  class,  and 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Ferdinand  during  no  merchants  or  moneyed  class.  A  monoto- 
twenty  long  years  of  missionary  endeavor  in  nous  level  of  sturdy  agricultural  peasants, 
Bulgaria.  For  in  truth  he  has  stood  as  a  while  excellent  in  itself,  does  not  present 
missionary  of  western  culture  and  western  many  facilities  for  a  ruler.  And  thus  one  of 
civilized  ideas  in  the  country  over  which  he  the   first   essentials  was   the  creation   of  a 
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moneyed  class.     In  twenty  years  much  has   perhaps  well  also  to  quote  the  views  of  a 

been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  gov-   most  competent  military  observer: 

ernment  has  become  correspondingly  easier.  j^e  force  of  the  Bulgarian  army  lies  in  the 

«.«,  ,.,.r<^T^..,.o«.    ,^,    ».T«^.».«  defensive.   It  is  not  certain  that  they  would  show 

PARLIAMENTARISM    IN    BULGARIA.  ^^^^^^  qualities  in  attack;  the  officers  are  not  so 

The  Bulgarian  people  have  universal  suf-  J^^g^^y  trained  or  so  efficient  as  formerly  owing 

ii«^  x^"ife«  i«     pv.  ^  V  j^  promotion  bemg  more  a  question  of  influence 

frage,  but  are  not  yet  ripe  tor  it.      1  he  par-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^grit:  the  artillery,  even  the  new  quick- 

liamentary  system  has  tended  to  hinder  rather  firers  from  Krupp,  is  not  as  good  as  had  been 

than  to  further  national  progress.     The  years  expected;  the  munitions  of  war  are  not  above 

of  Bulgarian  independence  have  been  marked  ^rltther'thr  ilT^ ^tsf  af  ill'com: 
by  constant  parliamentary  change,  and  the  mensurate  with  the  size  of  the  army  to  be  sup- 
frequent  exercise  of  the  right  of  dissolution,  ported  in  a  war. 

From  1879  to  1905,  counting  only  changes        How  far  these  criticism^  are  justified  time 

of  prime  ministers  and  ignoring  the  frequent  ^\q^^  ^an  tell ;  but  undoubtedly  there  is  no 

reconstructions  of  cabinets,  there  have  been  tendencv,  either  in   Constantinople  or   Bel- 

nineteen  cabinets.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  gr^jg^  {^  underestimate  the  military  force  of 

had  Bulgaria  had  to  rely  only  upon  its  elected  Bulgaria, 
representatives  for  the  direction  or  even  in- 
ception of  policy,  it  would  have  fared  badly  Bulgarian  economic  progress. 

in  this  parliamentary  chaos.  The  elections,  Economic  and  constructive  matters  have 
although  conducted  by  secret  ballot,  frequent-  also  received  their  greatest  stimulus  from  the 
ly  show  the  influence  of  the  government  Prince,  and  to  his  initiative  Bulgaria  owes 
actually  in  power  in  the  return  of  only  a  her  high  mileage  of  railways  and  two  excel- 
very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  opposition,  lent  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  which 
But  all  these  details  are  inevitably  attendant  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
upon  the  possession  of  full  parliamentary  construct.  Industrial  development  receives 
privileges  by  an  unprepared  people,  and  un-  his  special  interest. 

doubtedly  things  must  improve  as  time  goes  The  very  considerable  resources  of  the 
on.  In  the  past,  however,  the  one  stable  country  are  still  to  be  developed  and  worked, 
point  in  Bulgaria  has  been  the  Prince,  and  but  as  the  new  roads  and  railways  intersect 
he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  definite  the  land  this  will  become  increasingly  easy, 
policy  despite  the  constant  parliamentary  It  is  a  boast  in  Bulgaria  to-day  that  home- 
confusions,  built  railways  are  far  more  cheaply  built  and 

ONE  MAN  IN  SEVEN  A  SOLDIER.  ^<l»a">'  serviceable  than   those  entrusted   to 

foreign  contractors.  iVlany  new  roads  are 
Inevitably  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  being  constructed  with  the  advent  of  the 
Prince  has  been  the  military  forces  of  the  motor-car,  and  the  Prince  by  his  devotion 
country,  since  it  is  largely  by  its  army  that  a  to  automobilism  has  brought  lasting  benefit 
small  European  state  remains  independent,  to  the  country.  His  support  of  the  arts  and 
Other  reasons,  notably  the  Macedonian  ques-  his  really  considerable  excavation  works  for 
tion,  have  tended  to  induce  the  Bulgarians  to  the  unearthing  of  the  very  numerous  Roman 
create  an  enormous  army  of  very  consider-  and  other  remains  in  Bulgaria  deserve  men- 
able  value,  although  there  has  been  only  the  tion.  It  is  indeed  rather  remarkable  how  lit- 
short  campaign  against  the  Servians  to  en-  tie  is  known  about  the  antiquities  of  Bulgaria, 
able  its  merits  in  practice  to  be  judged.  The  Financially,  Bulgaria  has  made  great  strides, 
Bulgarian  people,  numbering  about  4,500,-  especially  with  regard  to  her  foreign  credit. 
000,  are  able  to  put  into  the  field  over  300,-  Practically  Bulgaria's  credit  is  on  a  5  per 
000  men  in  time  of  war, — at  least  that  is  cent,  basis,  which  for  the  former  despised 
the  paper  strength.  This  means  three  out  of  and  rejected  vassal  principality  is  remarkably 
every  forty-five  of  the  population,  or  one  man  good  showing. 

out  of  every'  seven,  would  be  under  arms.  Perhaps  Prince  Ferdinand's  greatest  work 
Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  General  for  Bulgaria  has  been  accomplished  outside 
Kuropatkin,  on  inspecting  the  Bulgarian  its  frontiers.  By  his  constant  travels  through- 
troops,  made  them  the  compliment  of  calling  out  Europe  and  his  visits  to  the  courts  of 
them  '*  the  Japanese  of  Europe."  It  would,  Europe  he  has  made  Bulgaria  well  known, 
however,  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  that  de-  and  has  created  personal  ties  of  inestimable 
scription,  since  the  Bulgarian  soldier  lacks  value.  His  monument  is  the  Bulgaria  of  to- 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese.    It  is  day,  founded  on  Bulgaria  of  1879. 


I':u]uiy  Dcstlnn. 


THE  SEASON'S  MUSICAL  OUTLOOK. 


BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN. 


^  SEASON  which  will  ofEer,  in  the  courw: 
of  five  munths,  no  fewer  rhan  300  musi- 
cal "entertainments"  of  the  first  class  may 
well  lay  claim  to  be  ranked  as  extraordinary ; 
and  this  is  taking  account  only  of  operatic, 
orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber-music  activi- 
ties, leaving  aside  the  appearances  in  recital 
of  an  army  of  pianists,  violinists,  'cellists,  and 
singers.  Such  is  the  degree  of  the  musical 
edification  which  will  be  provided  for  New 
York  in  the  season  now  opening.  It  is  a 
program  which,  in  its  extent,  at  least,  is  al- 
most appalling ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
prove  too  abundant  a  repast  for  a  community 
which  has  already  manifested  beyond  mis- 
take a  truly  prodiEinus  appetite  for  musical 
fare  of  the  better  sort.  That  this  appetite 
is  increasing  in  its  demands  and  its  capacity 
seems  clear ;  and  it  is  developing  some  new 
and  interesting  predilections.  ITiey  are  ap- 
pearing principally  in  the  field  of  opera, 
which  still  occupies  the  foreground  in  the 
musical  prospect,  as  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned;  so  let  us  first  turn  our  gaze 
toward  that  glittering  and  crowded  region 
of  the  tonal  world. 

The  fact  that,  of  the  sixty-eight  operas 


which  are  announced  for  this  season's  reper- 
tory at  the  Manhattan  and  the  Metropolitan, 
seventeen  are  either  wholly  new  to  this  coun- 
try, or  were  produced  here  fi>r  the  first  time 
last  year,  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  altera- 
tion which  has  been  effected  in  the  attitude 
of  the  American  public  toward  its  operatic 
diversions. 

That  Mr.  Hammerstein  should  continue  to 
put  his  trust  largely  in  the  potential  effect  of 
new  works  is  only  natural;  so  we  find  him 
offering,  for  his  coming  season,  a  promising 
list  of  operas  hitherto  unheard  (or,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  virtually  unknown)  in 
New  York.  His  plans  contemplate  the  pro- 
duction of  these  novelties:  Massenet's 
"Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame  "  and  "Griseli- 
dis";  the  "  Princesse  d'Auberge "  of  the 
Belgian  composer,  Jan  Blnckx,  and  the 
"  Dolores  "  of  the  Spanish  composer,  Tomas 
Breton,  which  was  promised  for  last  sea- 
son, but  withheld.  He  also  announces 
a  scries  of  pantomimes  of  an  unfamiliar 
kind.  In  addition  to  these  actual  novel- 
ties, he  will  produce,  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Manhattan  and  the  second  time  in 
America,   Richard   Strauss'    "Salome";  be- 
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sides  Verdi's  "  Othello "  and  "  Falstaff," 
Saint-Saens'  "  Samson  et  Dallla,"  and  Bizet's 
"  Pecheurs  de  Perles";  and,  as  media  for 
the  display  of  Tetrazzini's  amiable  activities, 
a  number  of  the  creaking  antiquities  of  older 
Italy  will  be  brought  forward,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  those  who  had  imagined  that  con- 
temporary taste  had  outgrown  their  some- 
what elemental  persuasions.  For  his  prime 
sensation  Mr.  Hammerstein  will  put  for- 
ward Mary  Garden. — who,  as  Debussy's 
Melhanile.  proved  to  the  hilt  her  claim  to 
rank  among  the  most  exquisite  histrions  on 
the  lyric  stage, — as  the  tempestuous  Salome 
of  Strauss  and  Oscar  Wilde.  In  the  Italian 
dramatic  soprano,  Maria  Labia,  he  has  se- 
cured a  singing-actress  whose  European  repu- 
tation is  authentic.  She  is  said  to  be  a  superb 
Tosca,  and  she  will  be  heard  first  in  that 
role,  with  the  admirable  Renaud  as  Scarpia. 
In  addition  to  Labia,  Mary  Garden  and 
Tetrazzini,  we  shall  hear  again,  at  the  Man- 
hattan, the  still  potent  Melba.  There  are 
two  new  mezzo-sopranos,  the  American 
Mariska-Aldrich  and  the  Italian  Doria,  in 
addition  to  Gervillc-Rcache.  Among  the 
new  tenors  are  the  Frenchman,  Valles,  from 
Lyons;  Taccani,  from  La  Scala;  and  Colom- 
bini,  from  Odessa.  Zcnatcllo  and  Dalmorcs 
arc  retained.  The  baritones  are  those  of  last 
year:  Renaud,  Sammarco,  Dufranne,  Gili- 
bert,  Crabbe,  and — it  is  hoped— Perier,  the 
superlative  Prlleas  of  last  year.  Vieuille,  the 
French   bass,  is  new ;   he  was  the  original 


Arkel  of  "  Pclleas  et  Melisande "  at  the 
Opera-Comique  in  Paris.  Mr.  Campanint 
will  again  exercise  his  masterful  dominance 
over  the  orchestral  forces. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the 
new  and  hopeful  administrators,  Messrs. 
Gatti-Casazza,  of  Milan,  and  Dippel,  of 
New  York  and  Germany,  have  wisely  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  Mr,  Hammerstein 's  book,  and 
have  determined  to  lay  stress  upon  certain 
productions  of  new  works, — and  strange  it 
is  to  witness  the  preparations  for  an  opera 
season  in  which  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  works  to  be  performed  than  upon  the 
singers  who  are  to  perform  them!  It  was 
not  so  in  the  consulship  of  Grau,  nor  in  that 
of  the  ingenious  Conried,  save  when  the  lure 
of  a  possible  sensation  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion. That  Messrs,  Gatti-Casazza  and  Dip- 
pel  have  secured  some  interesting  works 
seems  not  unlikely;  though  neither  they  nor 
Mr,  Hammerstein  have  anything  to  offer  us 
this  year  which  compares  in  promise  of  artis- 
tic significance  with  last  season's  "  Pellcas  et 
Melisande"  and  "Louise."  We  shall  hear, 
though,  if  the  plans  are  carried  through,  the 
"Tiefland"  of  the  pianist -composer,  Eugcn 
d'Albert,  an  adaptation  of  Angel  Guimera's 
Spanish  tragedy,  "  Maria  of  the  I-owlands," 
which,  as  a  play,  has  been  twice  produced  in 
New  York;  the  Italian  Catalani's  "  La  Wal- 
ly";  Goldmark's  transposition  into  operatic 
terms  of  Dickens'  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
— to  be  done  in  English ;  "  l"he  Pipe  of  Dc- 
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sire,"  by  the  American  composer,  Frederick. 
S.  Converse,  which  was  produced  in  Boston 
several  years  ago ;  Laparra's  "  Habanera," 
which  won  acclaim  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comtquc  early  in  the  year;  Tschaikowsky's 
"La  Dama  di  Picche "  ("The  Queen 
of  Spades  ")  ;  Smetana's  "  Die  Vcrltauftc 
Braut,"  which  has  figured  upon  Metro- 
politan prospectuses  for  several  years;  Puc- 
cini's "  Le  Villi," — -the  immature  first  work 
of  the  composer  of  "  Tosca  "  and  "  Madame 
Butterfly  " ;  and,  as  a  possibility,  a  still  un- 
completed score  by  the  composer  of  the  peren- 
nially delightful  "  Hansel  und  Gretcl," — 
"  Konigskinder,"  which,  as  "  The  Children 
of  the  King,"  is  to  be  done  in  an  English 


It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  operas 
bids  fair  to  be  of  first-rate  artistic  importance, 
—  in  this  respect  the  Metropolitan  is  no  more 
brilliantly  equipped  than  is  the  Manhattan, 
so  far  as  its  wholly  new  productions  are  con- 
cerned. "  La  Dama  di  Picche  "  and  "  Die 
Verkaufte  Braut "  are  virtual  classics,  of  a 
minor  order,  and  of  no  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance, Puccini's  "  Le  Villi  "  is  far  from  typ- 
ical of  its  composer's  gifts  in  their  best  estate; 
nor  has  Catalani's  opera  been  acclaimed  as 
extraordinary.  Whether  "Ticfland,"  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "  (which  is  highly 
regarded  in  Germany),  "Habanera,"  or 
"  Konigskinder  "  will  reveal  uncommon  ex- 
cellences, remains  to  be  demonstrated,  while 


"  The  Pipe  of  Desire  "  has  already  disdoaed 
itself  as  something  a  little  less  than  epodi- 
making.  But  to  reproach  either  the  Met- 
ropolitan or  the  Manhattan  managements 
for  their  failure  to  discover  new  mas- 
terpieces merely  because  a  certain  demand 
for  them  exists,  would  be  as  churlish  as  it 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  doubtless  sufficiently 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  feel  that,  when  the 
new  masterwork  does  emerce,  there  will  be  a 
friendly  market  awaiting  it. 

Of  singers  the  Metropolitan  tells  a  glow- 
ing tale.  Among  those  who  will  return  to 
audiences  familiar  with  them,  are  Olive 
Fremstad,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Emma  Eames, 
Johanna  Gadski,  Berta  Morena,  Marcella 
Sembrich,  Louise  Homer;  and,  among  the 
men,  Bonci,  Caruso,  Burrian,  Burgstaller, 
Rciss,  Scotti,  Goritz,  and  Campanari.  The 
superb  Amfortas  and  Ifolan  of  other  sea- 
sons, Anton  van  Rooy,  will  be  missed,  as  will 
the  imperturbable  Plan(;on;  instead,  we  shall 
hear  these  new  baritones:  Fritz  Feinhals, 
of  Munich,  Walter  Soomer,  of  Leipsic,  Jean 
Note,  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  Pasquale 
Amato,  from  La  Seal  a.  The  American 
basses,  Allen  Hinckley  and  Herbert  Withcr- 
spoon;  the  tenors,  Carl  Jorn,  from  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Opera,  and  Erik  Schmedes,  from 
Vienna,  are  other  important  newcomers 
among  the  men.  On  the  distaff  side,  among 
the  newcomers,  the  one  upon  whom  the  fond- 
est hopes  are  based  is  the  famous  Bohemian 
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soprano,  Emmy  Destinn,  whose  effective  per-  man,  Emil  Sauer,  who,  a  decade  ago,  made 
formances  of  such  parts  as  Salome,  Madame  a  memorable  tour  of  this  country,  once  more 
Butterfly,  and  A'ida  are  scarcely  less  cele-  an  American  visitor.  A  versatile  and  im- 
brated  than  her  spirited  quarrels  with  her  pressive  artist,  he  will  have  almost  to  himself 
equally  famous  rival.  Miss  Geraldine  Far-  those  honors  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
rar.  Miss  Destinn  will  make  her  debut,  it  is  celebrity  who  is  comparatively  a  newcomer; 
announced,  in  "  Tiefland."  Another  singer  for  the  majority  of  his  rivals  this  season  will 
from  whom  interesting  things  are  fairly  to  be  be  of  recent  familiarity, — Paderewski,  who 
expected  is  the  Spaniard,  Maria  Gay,  whose  is  in  a  class  of  his  own;  the  Russian  Lhc- 
Carmen  has  created  somewhat  of  a  sensation  vinne,  who  recalls  his  great  countryman, 
abroad.  We  shall  also  wait  upon  the  doings  Rubinstein,  by  his  style  and  temperament ; 
of  Ester  Adaberta,  an  Italian  soprano;  Fran-  his  fellow  Slav,  Gabrilowitsch ;  the  Amcri- 
ces  Alda,  who  is  said  to  hail  from  La  Scala;  cans,  Ernest  Schelling  and  Fanny  Bloom- 
Berenice  James,  an  American;  Felicie  Kas-  field-Zeisler;  the  Englishwoman,  Katherine 
chowska,  who  will  sing  German  soprano  Goodson,  who  plays  with  the  force  and  bril- 
roles;  Leonora  Sparkes,  an  Englishwoman;  liance  of  masculinity ;  and  the  Teutonic  Gcr- 
Marianne  Flahaut,  a  contralto  from  the  maine  Schnitzer.  Of  those  who  have  never 
Paris  Opera ;  and  Matja  van  Niessen-Stone,  before  played  in  America,  the  foremost  is  the 
a  contralto  w-ho  is  known  here  as  a  concert  French  pianist  and  composer,  Cecile  Chami- 
singer.    As  to  the  conductors,  the  Metropoli-  nade. 

tan  speaks  with  justifiable  confidence.  Artu*  It  is  a  Russian,  the  youthful  Misdia 
ro  Toscanini,  the  eminent  Italian,  comes  to  Elman,  who  leads  the  season's  violinists.  A 
America  with  a  notable  record  of  artistic  veritable  IV.underkind,  as  it  seems,  he  has 
triumphs  achieved  at  La  Scala^  in  Milan,  stirred  Europe  to  extravagant  expressions  of 
where  he  has  demonstrated  what  is  said  to  admiration.  The  American,  Albert  Spald- 
be  a  singular  mastery  of  the  Wagner  music-  ing,  also  comes  trailing  clouds  of  glory ;  and 
dramas.  He  will  reveal  to  us  "  Tristan  "  we  shall  hear,  besides  these,  Arthur  Hart- 
and  "Gotterdammerung,"  as  viewed  through  man,  Petschnikoff,  another  Russian;  Sergei 
the  Latin  temperament.  Gustav  Mahler,  Kussewitzky,  a  famous  double-bass  player, 
who  last  season  proved  himself  a  conductor  and  the  distinguished  'cellists,  Alwin  Schroe- 
of  indisputable  skill  and  intelligence,  will  der  and  Heinrich  Warnke,  besides  an  un- 
return,  as  \v\\\  also  the  veteran  Alfred  Hertz,  familiar  Englishman,  Darbishiie  Jones. 
Important  mechanical  changes  have  been  As  usual,  New  York  will  stagger  under 
made  in  the  opera  house ;  the  orchestra  has  an  embarrassment  of  orchestral  riches.  The 
been  enlarged,  the  chorus  reorganized  and  New  York  Symphony,  the  Philharmonic,  the 
amplified,  and  new  stage  directors  have  been  Russian  Symphony,  and  the  People's  Sym- 
secured.  That  the  new  managers  are  under-  phony  societies,  will  continue  in  their  accus- 
taking  their  task  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  artistic  tomed  ways,  under  their  accustomed  leaders ; 
seriousness  seems  clear :  it  is  a  manifestation  and  there  is  on  foot  a  plan  for  a  number  of 
both  refreshing  and  strange  in  the  recent  ad-  symphony  concerts  to  be  given  under  the 
ministration  of  the  Metropolitan,  which  has  direction  of  Gustav  Mahler.  The  Boston 
of  late  years  struggled  under  a  grievous  bur-  Symphony  Orchestra  will  play  under  a  new 
den  of  time-serving  and, — not  to  put  too  fine  director.  Max  Fiedler,  of  Hamburg,  who 
a  point  upon  it, — deplorable  hypocrisy.  three  years  ago  served  as  one  of  the  con- 
When  we  turn  from  the  shining  turmoil  ductors  invited  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  the  opera-houses  to  the  comparative  seren-  to  demonstrate  their  capacities  before  this 
ity  and  aloofness  of  the  concert  halls,  we  find  public. 

an  equal  thundering  of  lustrous  names,  but  .  As  has  been  observed,  no  novelties  of  the 

less,— disappointingly  less, — concerning  new  first  importance  are  promised  to  our  patrons 

works.    An  enterprising  authority  has  taken  of   the  concert   room.      Even  the  Oratorio 

the  trouble  to  count  no  fewer  than  ninety-two  Society,  w^hich  of  late  years  has  done  yeo- 

pianists  and  seventy-three  violinists  who  will  men's   work   in    the    promulgation    of   new 

exhibit  their  art  in  these  regions  during  the  works,  declines  this  year  upon  Elgar's  flaccid 

coming  season.     We  need  here  concern  our-  and   sentimental   "  Dream    of    Gerontius," 

selves,  fortunately,  with  only  the  more  emi-  which  it  was  the   first   to   perform   in   this 

nent  of  these.     Considering  first  the  pianists,  country,     and     Wolf- Ferrari's     **  La     Vita 

it  is  agreeable  to  find  the  remarkable  Gcr-  Nuova,"  which  it  produced  last  year. 


IF    A    UNIQUE    CAMPAIGN. 

(Physiolane  at  the  I'nIIed  SUIpb  PtibDc  Hraltb  aad  Marine  llnspllal  SltvIcg  vbo  oOlcprHl  the  San 
FranclM^o  plague  war:  Top  row— Officers  (i.  A.  Weyer.  C.  H.  Woolsey,  J.  L.  Hcwari,  A.  D.  Prendce.  P.  M. 
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Colbj  Bucker.  Bruce  Pfolks.     Seated— OlBcera  C.  W.  Vogel,  II.  A.  StaDsHeld.  Hopvn  Blue,  Carroll  Fox.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PLAGUE  WAR. 

BY  AUGUSTIN   C.  KEANE. 


•npHREE  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
deaths  from  plague  occurred  in  the 
six  and  one-half  months  between  April  28 
and  November  9,  1907,  in  the  Punjab 
Province  of  India.  This  same  plague  broke 
out  in  San  Francisco  on  May  27,  1907,  It 
threatened  other  California  communities. 
California  and  the  Punjab  cover  equal  areas, 
while  the  population  of  the  latter'ten  times 
exceeds  that  of  the  former. 

As  if  destruction  by  fire  had  not  brought 
suffering  enough,  the  doom  of  a  pestilential 
epidemic  threatened  San  Francisco.  Yet, 
just  as  the  city  has  arisen  upon  a  finer 
foundation  since  the  catastrophe  of  April 
18,  1906,  so  to-day  San  Francisco  is  al- 
most wholly  cleansed  of  plague  and  proofed 
against  rats,  the  propagators  of  the  epidemic 
Comparison  with  the  ravages  of  pestilence  in 
India  is  hardly  just,  because  there  religious 
prejudice  prevents  the  killing  of  rats,  al- 
diou^    the    frightful    mortality   of   human 


beings  can  be  traced  to  an  epizootic  devel- 
oped among  rodents  and  spread  by  their 
fleas.  On  the  other  hand,  San  Francisco 
has  been  saved  by  an  unrelenting  war  upon 
rodents,  a  war  without  precedent,  unique,  and 
fairly  marvelous  in  its  proportions. 

At  the  crucial  moment  a  not- to-be-deterred 
energy  moved  forward,  grasped  the  situation, 
wiped  out  pestilence,  and  has  now  made  the 
city  virtually  invulnerable  to  epidemics.  But 
few  outsiders  are  acquainted  with  the  work 
done  there,  work  which  by  itself  has  made 
San  Francisco  probably  the  world's  most 
sanitary  city,  and  which,  combined  with  the 
scale  of  reconstruction  followed  since  the  fire 
of  1906,  will  realize  the  first  twentieth -cen- 
tury city, 

THE   plague's   early  OUTBREAKS. 

When  the  plague  evinced  its  virulence  in 
September,  1907,  the  San  Francisco  authori- 
ties knew  from  former  experience  wtxtt^a  4a. 
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Previously,  in  March,  1900,  this  pest  had  became  acquainted  with  the  symptoms,  and 
made  its  first  appearance  there.  For  four  shortly  plague  cases  were  recognized  at  the 
years  it  stirred  darkly,  claiming  121  victims  rate  of  three  and  four  daily.  In  one  small 
from  the  date  of  the  earliest  recognized  case  crowded  house  where  there  were  three  beds 
till  February,  1904,  and  of  these  cases  only  in  one  room,  each  bed  supplied  its  case.  Sum- 
eight  convalesced.  An  outbreak  of  plague  is  mer  came  in  full  swing  and,  with  the  adveftt 
seldom  disastrous  at  first ;  the  disease  appar-  of  warm,  dry  weather,  the  epidemic  moved 
ently  grows  quietly,  bursting  forth  every  few  from  Telegraph  Hill  out  toward  Lobos 
years  in  a  semi-mild  way,  but  gathering  Square,  appearing  simultaneously  in  the  Mis- 
strength  all  the  while,  till  it  suddenly  flares  sion  District,  south  of  Market  Street,  and 
out,  sweeping  a  community  from  end  to  end  so  threatening  to  spread  generally  over  the 
with  terrific  mortality.  So  its  initial  appear-  whole  city.  Now,  beyond  doubt,  plague  had 
ance  in  San  Francisco  was  not  very  fearful ;  come  into  full  sway.  • 

yet  it  was  quite  bad  enough.  Dr.  Rupert  Doctors  became  exceedingly  observant  of 
Blue,  passed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  every  suspicious  case.  Autopsies  were  held 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  to  determine  the  least  symptom.  Those  ex- 
Scrvicc,  took  charge  in  combating  it,  and  perienced  at  the  Marine  Hospital  grew 
eradicated  all  signs  of  epidemic.  Three  years  feverishly  watchful  and  lent  their  best  as- 
more  and  there  were  no  further  evidences  of  sistance.  The  city  Board  of  Health  turned 
the  disease.  Then,  in  May,  1907,  it  cropped  its  every  energy  to  combating  a  disastrous 
up  again.  Till  September  the  city  health  epidemic,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
department  struggled  against  odds,  and  final-  Watkins,  city  health  officer,  rose  to  the  situ- 
ly  had  to  call  in  Dr.  Blue  once  more.  ation.  Dr.  Watkins  in  particular  exerted 
The  spread  of  infection  might  have  been  his  best  efforts.  But  the  doctors  were  all 
prevented  with  that  first  case  on  May  27,  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper  training  to 
1907,  had  not  fate  been  ironically  baffling  in  grapple  with  the  plague,  which  was  daily 
hiding  all  traces  of  where  the  disease  was  looming  larger.  For  the  convenience  of 
then  latent  A  sailor  from  the  tug  Wizard  business,  newspapers  said  nothing  to  increase 
was  brought  in  a  moribund  condition  to  the  general  alarm.  Nevertheless,  the  task  of 
Marine  Hospital,  where  he  died  without  re-  wiping  out  the  plague  rapidly  mounted  be- 
gaining  consciousness.  An  autopsy  con-  yond  the  abilities  of  those  fighting  it.  An 
firmed  the  diagnosis  of  bubonic  plague.  Im-  epidemic  of  virulent  force  was  imminent,  and 
mediately  efforts  were  made  to  discover  those  in  whose  charge  rested  the  health  of 
where  he  had  contracted  the  disease,  so  that  San  Francisco  realized  this. 
it    might    be    stamped    out    at    once.      But  _„^  ^,^,  . ««t, . ,  o  «,^  ^t,^^«  . ,    .,,»„,^ ., 
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meanwhile  the  tug  had   left   port  and  was 

lost  off  the  coast  of  Mendocino.  Hence,  In  September  Mayor  Taylor  telegraphed 
there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  President  Roosevelt  asking  for  expert  as- 
source  of  infection;  all  the  authorities  knew  sistance  to  avert  the  threatening  danger. 
was  that  a  plague-spot  threatened  the  city  He  also  asked  that  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  who  is 
and  they  were  helpless  to  obliterate  it.  recognized  as  America's  greatest  plague  ex- 
Probably  other  cases  were  occurring,  but  pert,  be  sent  into  San  Francisco  with  his 
they  passed  unnoticed  by  doctors  unac-  corps.  The  President  immediately  re- 
quainted  with  this  malady.  Not  before  sponded,  and  Dr.  Blue  arrived  on  Septem- 
August  12,  1907,  w^as  another  definite  in-  ber  11.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  in  the 
stance  of  plague  located.  Here  a  boy  died  of  situation  Dr.  Blue  realized  its  gravity,  and 
it  within  eight  days  after  the  death  of  his  wired  back  to  Washington.  Not  at  that 
uncle,  whose  illness  had  been  diagnosed  as  time,  and  indeed  during  no  subsequent 
rapidly  fatal  pneumonia.  Indications  point  period,  was  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  ac- 
to  the  probability  of  the  uncle's  case  having  companied  by  a  high  death-rate  half  so  great 
been  incorrectly  judged,  and  very  likely  many  as  the  danger  of  foreign  ports  shutting  off 
deaths  from  plague  went  down  as  "  rapidly '  communication  with  San  Francisco  or  of 
fatal  pneumonia,"  mistaken  by  doctors  in-  the  city's  being  compelled  to  place  itself  un- 
experienced in  the  characteristics  of  pesti-  der  quarantine.  Therein  lay  the  real  dan- 
lence.  For  instance,  a  mother  who  visited  ger  during  the  incipient  stages  of  the  epi- 
her  brother  dying  of  this  "  rapidly  fatal  dcmic,  a  threat  against  San  Francisco's  com- 
pneumonia  "  brought  back  plague  to  her  two  mercial  prosperity  and  one  which  prompt 
daughters.     But  verv  soon  local  physicians  action  alone  could  avert.     Surgeon-Genend 
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Walter  Wyman  at  Washington  ordered  into  whose  positions  corresponded  to  non-com- 
San  Francisco  Officers  Stansfield,  Fox,  Long,  missioned  army  officers  received  warrants  of 
Vogel,  Creel,  and  McCoy,  all  of  whom  had  appointment.  When  they  left  they  were 
fought  plague  and  cholera  in  the  Philippines,  given  an  honorable  discharge,  providing  their 
Ahead  of  these  came  Passed  Assistant  Sur-  service  had  covered  three  months*  capable 
geon  Colby  Rucker,  who  had  been  in  the  work, — ^and  no  one  whose  work  was  incapa- 
previous  San  Francisco  epidemic,  and  nearly  ble  remained  three  months  in  the  service, 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  Others  As  a  result,  from  Dr.  Blue  right  on  down  to 
entered  upon  the  work  later.  But  Dr.  Blue  the  last  laborer,  each  man  in  the  campaign 
straightway  assumed  charge,  rented  a  build-  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  attacking 
ing  in  Fillmore  Street  to  be  fitted  up  as  the  plague,  striving  to  be  an  efficient  factor 
headquarters,  and  at  once  set  about  organiz-  in  the  campaign. 

ing  his  forces  for  the  campaign.  But  it  was  a  campaign  without  precedent. 

.   «,.«r,T.^^, ^  ^»^*i.rw^^,>  ^*,.*«*Tr.vr  ^0  modcl  of  procedure  existed,  and  not  only 

A   PERFECTLY  ORGANIZED  CAMPAIGN.  ,.,        .    .      ,  ,.*^         x     ^^     i_  u        \     u        i            j 

did  original  lines  of  attack  have  to  be  planned 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  has  any  similar  out,*but  the  men  at  the  top  even  had  to  de- 
campaign  been  fought  under  more  perfect  termine  just  what  should  form  their  para- 
organization  or  done  its  work  more  thor-  phernalia,  from  the  best  means  of  squirting 
oughly.  Stupendous  as  was  the  task  con-  disinfectant  into  a  sewer  to  the  method  of 
fronting  these  men  in  attempting  to  eradicate  bookkeeping  by  which  the  cost  of  that  dis- 
an  epidemic  which  had  already  made  sure  its  infectant  should  be  entered.  Not  alone  was 
foothold,  just  as  stupendous  was  their  con-  there  a  growing  epidemic  to  fight,  but  the 
ception  of  how  to  conquer  the  pestilence  it-  weapons  and  ammunition  for  that  fight  had 
self  and  make  a  repetition  of  it  impossible,  to  be  invented.  Dr.  Blue  appointed  Dr. 
Everything  was  placed  on  a  strictly  military  Rucker  executive  officer  in  charge  of  the  Fill- 
basis.  The  city  was  divided  into  thirteen  more  Street  headquarters.  Before  a  single 
districts,  with  an  officer  over  each,  similar  to  move  had  been  made  in  the  field  of  active 
the  division  of  a  regiment  into  companies,  fighting  Dr.  Rucker  had  to  foresee  every 
Each  district  commander  had  his  local  head-  need  of  the  campaign.  To  him  fell  the  prep- 
quarters,  from  which  he  carried  on  opera-  aration  of  orders  for  issuance,  the  arrange- 
tions  like  the  captain  of  a  company  of  sol-  ments  for  keeping  accounts,  passing  upon  the 
diers.  Graded  under  him  were  four  classes  personnel  of  laborers,  providing  an  adequate 
•of  workers:  inspectors,  assistant  inspectors,  scheme  for  filing  all  records  and  statistics  of 
foremen,  and  each  foreman  with  five  labor-  the  campaign,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
ers,  in  a  system  parallel  to  the  organization  possible  contingent  details. 
of  petty  officers  and  privates  in  the  army.  For  instance,  as  a  working  basis,  a  big  map 
The  men  were  all  picked  carefully,  and  put  of  San  Francisco  was  obtained  to  show  the 
under  absolute  discipline  from  the  outset.  spread  of  contagion  month  by  month,  and 
At  first  slight  difficulties  arose  because  upon  it  was  marked  with  colored  pins  each 
politicians  considered  that  these  jobs  would  place  in  which  a  plague  case  had  appeared 
be  sinecures  good  to  get  their  friends*  friends  either  among  humans  or  rats,  the  color  of 
into.  Perhaps  politicians  did  have  some  in-  the  pins  being  different  for  each  month ;  the 
fluence  up  to  November  25,  while  San  Fran-  map  also  showed  the  progress  of  work  in  ex- 
cisco  was  paying  the  bills,  but  when  the  terminating  rats  and  their  return  to  any  lo- 
supervisors  found  that  the  expenses  had  be-  cality  once  cleaned  out.  All  well  and  good, 
come  too  great  for  the  local  treasury,  de-  but  pins  can  be  bought  with  only  three  or 
pleted  as  it  was  by  reconstruction  projects  four  different  colors.  It  became  necessary  to 
after  the  fire,  and  asked  for  federal  assistance  devise  a  scheme  for  getting  pins  of  a  great 
in  financing  the  plague-war,  an  end  came  to  many  different  colors.  To  paint  them  would 
this  division  of  spoils.  Thus,  the  city  had  not  do;  paint  comes  off  when  dry.  For  a 
paid  its  laborers  $18  for  a  week  of  five  and  day  and  a  half  this  apparently  insignificant 
one-half  days;  the  federal  Government  paid  problem  foiled  solution.  Then  suddenly  Dr. 
the  same  men  $15  for  a  week  of  six  days.  Rucker  thought  of  having  the  pinheads 
The  Government's  outlay  reached  $1 100  a  dipped  in  variously  tinted  sealing  wax.  Such 
day,  and  every  cent  of  that  sum  was  made  is  only  a  very  small  instance  of  the  minutiae 
to  mean  something.  In  order  to  inspire  these  with  which  this  campaign  was  worked  out, 
laborers  to  do  their  best,  the  principle  of  and  every  such  detail  had  to  be  foreseen  be- 
promotions  went   into    practice,    and    those  fore  the  men  could  enter  upon  actual  opera* 
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tions.  One  more  persistent  "  little  difficulty  **  mother  as  well,  both  developed  the  disease, 
arose  in  getting  tags  to  mark  the  captured  Of  the  whole  family,  a'  baby  boy,  eighteen 
rats.  It  was  against  rodents  that  the  cam-  months  old,  alone  escaped.  Yet  ho  evident 
paign  focused  itself,  and  every  one  had  to  focus  of  infection  exhibited  itself.  They 
have  a  tag  showing  (i)  where  caught,  (2)  were  clean,  tidy  Germans,  scrupulous  about 
when  caught,  and  (3)  by  whom  caught,  their  dwelling,  which  was  situated  over  a 
Very  simple?  Yes,  but  the  tag  must  be  well-ordered  store.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
waterproof,  must  not  tear  even  when  wet,  whence  the  disease  had  come.  However, 
and  though  wet,  ink  must  not  run  upon  it.  floorings  within  the  house  and  .the  wood  sur- 
Every  imaginable  type  of  tag  was  tried,  and  facing  of  the  back  yard  when  torn  up  re- 
it  took  two  months  of  scouring  America  be-  vealed  the  carcasses  of  nineteen  plague- 
fore  a  satisfactory  one  was  found.  The  stricken  rats.  Thereafter  there  could  be  no 
threat  of  pestilence  raging  into  an  uncontrol-  question  of  the  source  of  infection.  It  meant 
lable  epidemic  had  so  grown  that  it  had  to  that  rats  as  agents  in  carrying  contagion 
be  grappled  immediately,  and  within  a  week  must  be  exterminated, 
of  the  arrival  of  Drs.  Blue  and  Rucker  their  ^«.««,».^  „„  w,,w,^t««*t« 

r  r    I,  J    .      u      •  *•  TRAPPING  BV  WHOLESALE. 

forces  were   fully  prepared   to   begm  active 

warfare.  The  attack  upon  rats  followed  four  main 

«.-,«  ™,,^  ,>x  .^,,^»^  ^^,^,r.   .^r^^T^c,  lines.     In  the  first  place  the  animals  were 

RATS   THE    PLAGUE  S    PRIME   AGENTS.  .  j        t^  I  •  -..  • 

trapped.     It  was  not  promiscuous  trapping. 

Because  rats  are  the  chief  agents  in  spread-  but  systematic  and  accurate.    From  each  dis- 

ing  the.  plague  contagion,  against  them  the  trict    headquarters    foremen     and     laborers 

campaign  was  directed.     The  close  associa-  armed  with  traps  went  out  every  morning, 

tion   between   plague  among  human   beings  while  upon  a  map  on  the  wall  of  their  par- 

and  that  among  rats  is  proved  conclusively  by  ticular  headquarters  pins  showed  where  the 

numerous  cases.    A  quaintly  pathetic  instance  individual  bands  were  skirmishing.     At  the 

is  that  of  two  small  boys  -who  had  been  in-  outset  rats  were  caught  at  the  rate  of  13,000 

fected  with  the  disease  and  were  under  treat-  per   week.      Now    rat-catchers,    whose    en- 

ment  at  the  Pest  Hospital.     Dr.  Blue,  anx-  thusiasm   is   intense,   arc   decrying  the   fact 

lous  to  locate  the  source  of  their  infection,  sat  that  they  have  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  rat 

himself  upon  the  cot  of  one  of  the  youngsters  population   that   their  present   rate   is  only 

one    morning,    and  began   a    fatherly    chat:  4200  for  each  week's  catch,  and  it  is  becom- 

"  What  do  you  like  to  do  most,  my  little  fel-  ing   more    and    more    difficult    to    find    the 

low?"  "I  guess  playing  is  most  fun,"  the  rodents,  because  their  numbers  are  so  dimin- 

boy    answered.      "  Of   course,"    agreed    the  ished.    Daily  the  men  empty  their  traps,  and 

doctor,  "  but  what  kind  of  playing?  "    "  Oh,  the  captured  rats  are  immersed  in  bichloride 

there's  a  barn  near  our  house,  and  we  plays  of  mercury,  which  kills  both  the  rodent  and 

there  most  of  the  time,"  said  the  youngster,  its  parasites.     Then,   immediately,  the  rats 

"  A  barn,"  repeated  Dr.  Blue,  scenting  his  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  under  the  combined 

goal ;  "  a  barn's  great   fun !     How  do  you  charge  of  a  skilled  pathologist  and  an  expert 

play   there?"      "Well,    the   last    thing  we  bacteriologist,  both  of  whom  are  graduates 

played  was  funeral,"  explained  the  little  fel-  of    the    Washington    Hygienic    Laboratory, 

low.    "  You  see,  me  and  that  boy  in  the  bed  There  each  rat  is  scientifically  examined,  and 

over   there,  we   found   a  dead   rat,   and   of  if  it  is  found  to  be  pi  ague- in  fected  the  tag  is 

course  it  oughter  be  buried,  so  we  had  a  fune-  read  to  find  out  where,  w^hen,  and  by  whom 

ral  for  him."     There  was  no  need  of  ques-  that  rodent  was  caught.    The  district  head- 

tioning  further  to  find  the  source  of  infec-  quarters  whence  the  rat  came  is  notified  by 

tion.     Even  more  direct  evidence  is  the  case  telephone  and  ordered  to  clean  out  the  plague 

of  a  family  five  members  of  which  contracted  there  located, — to  clean  it  out  by  fumigating 

the  contagion.     On  November  19  the  man  the  special  source  of  the  disease  and  by  giving 

of  the  family  was  reported  to  the  authorities  the  four  contiguous  blocks  a  thorough  sani- 

to  be  a  victim  of  plague.     He  died  during  tary  overhauling.     For  fear  the  'phone  mes- 

diagnosis.      The    family   was    all    examined  sag(!    should    chance    to    go    astray,    written 

and    a    well-developed    case    found    in    the  orders  also  are  mailed  to  the  district  com- 

youngest  baby.     Next  morning  the  mother  mander,    and    it    is   made   certain    that   the 

fell  ill  of  the  same  infection.     She  died  on  plague  cannot  spread   from  that  particular 

December  3,  and  two  days  later  another  of  spot, 
her  children,  two  years  old,  and  the  grand-       The  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made 
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in  this  war  upon  pestilence  has  came  in  the 
treatment  of  plague-infected  rodents  with 
the  same  scrutiny  as  is  given  human  plague 
cases.  Heretofore,  the  human  cases  alone 
have  been  observed  with  a  view  to  slopping 
the  contagion.  Now,  where  there  is  found 
to  have  been  any  contact  with  infected  rats 
an  eight-day  watch  is  kept  to  stop  any  possi- 
ble development  of  the  disease.  From  a  sani- 
tary standpoint,  whether  human  or  rat,  the 
plague  cases  are  treated  exactly  alike.  In 
addition  to  this,  ail  trapped  rats  are  skinned 
and  microscopically  examined.  Tlie  skin- 
ning is  done  by  laboratory  assistants  who 
started  as  raw  recruits  but  have  become  so 
fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leaders 
that  some  of  than  skin  an  average  of  500 
rats  a  day,  and  are  now  so  expert  that  they 
can  distinguish  an  infected  one  with  the 
naked  eye.  But  each  rodent  is  examined 
under  microscope  by  two  scientists,  who  make 
cultures  and  determine  definitely  which  ones 
are  infected.  Five  varieties  of  rats  have  been 
found  in  San  Francisco:  (i)  the  big  gray 
Norway  rat  (mwi  Nonvegicus),  which  is 
commonest;  (2)  the  brown  Indian  rat  {mus 
ratlus);  (3)  the  red  rat  (mus  Alexan- 
drinus)  ;  {+)  the  house  mouse  (mus  muscu- 
lus),  and  (5)  a  rare  hvbrid  cross  between 
(i)  and  (2). 

Certain  of  the  rats,  instead  of  being  killed 
by  immersion  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  arc 
chloroformed.  This  of  course  also  kills  the 
rat's  fleas,  which  are  later  combed  out  of  its 


fur.  Then  the  fleas  so  got  are  preserved  in 
phials  of  alcohol,  each  phial  containing  the 
parasites  of  a  single  rodent.  This  is  done 
for  the  studying  of  the  fleas,  which  carry  the 
germ  of  plague  from  rats  to  humans,  and 
also  because  of  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber of  fleas  per  rat  is  important  in  relation  to 
the  virulence  of  epidemic  among  humans, 
since  a  flea  will  not  ordinarily  leave  a  living 
body  unless  cro«-ded  ofE  by  the  excessive 
number  of  other  fleas  upon  the  same  body; 
by  this  hypothesis  the  seasonal  prevalence  of 
pestilence  can  be  explained.  The  fleas  so 
found  are  studied  by  an  expert  entomologist, 
who  classifies  them  and  determines  what  has 
been  their  pan  in  the  spread  of  plague.  Of 
the  three  forms  of  plague,  that  which  ap- 
peared in  San  Francisco,  the  "  bubonic,"  is 
contracted  through  the  skin,  and  a  germ- 
laden  flea  quickly  infects  its  victim.  Five 
varieties  of  fleas  have  been  found  upon  rats 
in  San  Francisco:  (i)  sand  fleas  (pulex  tr- 
rilans)  ;  (2)  rat  fleas  (ceralophyllus  fascia- 
Ivs);  (3)  mouse  fleas  (clenopsylla  mus- 
cali),  (4)  dog  fleas  (cleaophalus  canis),  and 
(5)  the  plague  fleas  of  India  (pulex 
rheopis).  About  10,000  fleas  were  so  identi- 
fied. Among  these  the  proportion  ran;  cera- 
lophyllus fasciatus,  68.07  P"  <XM.  (its  host 
being  the  mus  Nonvegicus)  ;  pulex  ekeopis, 
21.36  per  cent.;  pulex  irritant,  g.57  per 
cent.;  etenopsylla  musculi,  4.48  per  cent., 
and  ctenophalus  cants,  52  per  cent.  These 
figures  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  eer»- 
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tDphyllus  fasciatus  is  the  germ-carrying  flea         attacking  the  raTs'  food  supply,.  ' 
of  America,  where  80  per  cent,  of  the  fleas  '  i 

belong  to  this  species.  Since  both  trapping  and  poisoning  -failed 

Attacking  the  plague  with  this  accurate  as  weapons  to  rid  the  city  of  rodents,  otheis 

aim,  the  worst  danger  spots  of  the  disease  had  to  be  resorted  to.    Thus  came  the  third 

were  very  speedily  located  and  put  into  a  way  of  killing  rats,  which  was  by  starvation. 

sanitary  condition.     In  one  place,  where  not  The  plague  fighters  attacked  the  rats*  foocl 

even  a  basement  existed  to  harbor  the  rats,  supply.     Not  only  must  the  existing  sources 

thirteen  infected  ones  were  caught.     Their  of  food  be  cleaned  out,  but  any  possibility  of 

nest  was  traced  to  an  adjoining  yard,  w^here  refuse  again  collecting  where  rodents  might 

an   innocent-appearing  lumber  pile  screened  get  at  it  must  be  prevented.     Of  course,  this 

masses  of  decayed   refuse.     Needless  to  say  meant  care  in  disposing  of  garbage.     It  also 

the  yard  was  immediately  cleared  and  dis-  meant  work  for  the  authorities  carrying  on 

infected.     Again,   in   a  rather  prepossessing  the  campaign  to  impress  upon  people  every- 

residence  both  rat  and  human  cases  of  plague  where  the  necessity  of  using  sanitary  garbage 

appeared.     Here  the  rodents  were  discovered  cans.     Records  show  that  more  than  75,000 

reveling  in  garbage  carelessly  thrown  under  such  metal  cans,  provided  with  tight-fitting 

the  house,  an  accumulation  of  garbage  which  lids,  have  been  installed.     Considering  what 

it  took  ten  days  to  burn.     Most  menacing  of  a  number  of  ordinarily  cleanly  housekeepers 

all  was  the  appearance  of  plague  in  the  mar-  use  cans  of  this  type  anyway,  the  fact  that 

kets.     In  one  nine  infected  rats  were  found  75,000  additional  ones  are  now  in  use  typifies 

within  a  week's  time.     The  ouTier  of  the  the  thoroughness  with  which  these  men  have 

market  became  very  much  wrought  up  and  gone  about  their  work.     In  a  single  one  of 

anxiously  fulfilled  every  direction   for  free-  the  districts  into  which   the  city  had   been 

ing  his  place  of  pestilence.     He  concreted  all  divided  for  the  war  of  sanitation  l2,Coo  new 

his  floors  to  drive  the  rodents  away,  and  in-  cans  were  brought  into  use;  in  District  i, 

stalled  sanitary  chicken-coops  to  prevent  their  covering    100    blocks,    the    number    reached 

getting  any  food;  the  authorities  thoroughly  4172,  or  41.72  new  metal  garbage  cans  for 

cleaned  the  four  blocks  next  contiguous,  and  each  block.     One  can  hardly  emphasize  too 

to-day  there  is  not  a  safer  market,  sanitarily,  strongly  the  significance  of  these  figures  in 

in  the  city.    Yet  the  sureness  of  this  plan  of  exemplifying  the  completeness  which  marked 

attacking  plague  would  have  been  nullified  the  enforcing  of  detail  in  the  work  done  by 

but  for  the  treatment  of  rat  cases  with  the  Drs.  Blue  and  Rucker  and  those  under  them, 

same  attention  as  the  human  ones  received.  Getting  people  to  dispose  of  their  garbage  in 

cr^^T.,,.,^,^  ,TOT.  ^r.  „^To^*T  ^his  way  was  but  a  detail  in  the  real  assault 

SYSTEMATIC   USE  OF   POISON.  .u  .  >  /      j  i  i?       •     . 

upon  the  rats  food  supply,  ror  mstance,  en- 
Parallel  to  this  method  of  trapping  rats  trances  to  all  markets  had  to  be  screened, 
ran  a  systematic  plan  for  poisoning  them,  sanitary  chicken-coops  installed,  stables  had 
Bands  of  men  in  the  various  districts  set  out  to  be  provided  with  gietal-lined  feed  and  ref- 
each  morning  armed  w^'th  buckets  of  poisoned  use  bins,  and  the  historic  function  of  the 
bread  which  had  been  cut  into  cubes.  They  rodent  to  remove  waste  products  has  had  to 
sought  out  the  rat  strongholds  and  Jaid  the  be  undertaken  by  the  citizens  themselves, 
poison  about,  making  a  definite  record  of  the  In  many  cases  stable  owners  and  others 
amounts  and  places  in  which  it  was  set.  Ex-  have  refused  to  do  their  share  in  the  plague 
cessive  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  poison  fight.  Very  noteworthy  in  this  regard  is  the 
was  placed  where  only  rodents  would  find  it.  struggle  between  the  authorities  and  the  pro- 
Later,  visits  to  these  places  showed  how  much  prietors  of  certain  hog-pens  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  hence  as  a  of  San  Francisco.  Beneath  the  flooring  of 
conclusion  how  many  rats  had  been  killed,  those  hog^pens  refuse  has  been  accumulating 
The  poisoners  within  a  district  would  start  for  years,  and  rats  fattened  and  thrived  upon 
at  one  end  of  their  allotted  area  and,  setting  it.  Every  demand  that  these  sinks  of  filth  be 
their  bait  for  the  rodents,  move  gradually  cleaned  was  met  with  rebuff  from  the  own- 
toward  the  other  end  till  they  had  covered  ers.  Finally  a  band  of  laborers  from  one  of 
the  whole  district  systematically.  Yet,  many  the  district  headquarters  went  into  the  place 
as  were  the  rats  exterminated  through  trap-  and  tore  out  the  flooring.  They  uncovered 
ping  and  poisoning,  these  methods  proved  beneath  the  very  pen  in  which  hogs  w^ere  fat- 
unavailing,  because  the  breeding  rate  of  rats  tened  for  choice  pork  a  mass  of  rotting  ref- 
beats  any  such  modes  of  attacking  them.  use,  the  value  of  which,  when  turned  into 
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fertilizer,  has  been  estimated  at  $30,000. 
This,  also,  exhibits  the  determined  meth- 
ods pursued  in  cleaning  up  the  city.  Where 
the  inspectors  saw  that  certain  places  needed 
cleansing,  the  proprietors  of  those  places 
were  requested  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and 
if  they  ignored  repeated  requests  accompanied 
by  warnings  they  suddenly  discovered  a 
stronger  hand  cleaning  out  and  tidying  up  in 
spite  of  vain  protests. 

MAK[NC    BUILDINGS    RAT-PROOP. 

As  an  inevitable  corollary  to  destroying  the 
rat's  food  supply  came  the  wiping  out  of  its 
habitation.  Here,  again,  careful  investiga- 
tion was  followed  by  drastic  measures.  Jus- 
tified by  the  realization  that  rats  could  not 
exist  in  San  Francisco  without  food  and 
homes,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  in  the 
purpose  of  making  this  city  rat-proof.  To 
each  district  headquarters  was  attached  a 
storeroom  stocked  with  tools  necessary  for 
this  branch  of  the  campaign.  Each  inspector 
turned  in  reports  upon  specially  prepared 
blanks  requiring  entries  under  heads  that  cov- 
ered every  phase  of  the  work.  Acting  upon 
these  reports,  wrecking  crews  were  furnished 
with  proper  tools  and  sent  to  help  property 
owners  to  carry  but  the  directions  of  Dr. 
Blue  and  his  as»stants,  or  after  condemna- 


tion proceedings  by  the  board  of  health  to  do 
the  work  where  the  property  owners  refused 
compliance.  Thus,  where  five  stables  abutted 
upon  a  space  of  eighty  feet  by  twenty  feet 
square,  with  a  lodging-house  near  by,  such  a 
home  for  rats  existed  that  two  human  and 
twenty-six  rat  cases  of  plague  came  inevitably. 
Drastic  measures  bad  to  be  taken.  Result: 
three  two-story  houses  destroyed. 

However,  the  plague  fighters  confined 
themselves  to  constructive  principles  wher- 
ever possible.  The  aim  was  to  exclude  rats 
from  the  home  of  man  by  making  houses  rat- 
proof.  Three  chief  lines  were  followed  in 
accomplishing  this:  (1)  Basements  or  ground 
floor?  were  required  to  be  made  of  some  ma- 
terial impervious  to  rats.  ConcVete  proved 
the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Also,  it 
necessitated  the  replacing  of  wooden  side- 
walks with  concrete  ones.  Up  to  June  30, 
1908,  3,979,864,  square  feet  of  concrete  has 
been  laid  in  District  12  alone,  according  to 
directions  issued  by  those  attacking  plague, 
while  in  the  smallest  of  these  sanitary  dis- 
tricts has  been  laid  795,596  square  feet  of 
concrete.  Throughout  the  city  the  work  has 
attained  a  similar  standard  of  thoroug'hness. 
Furthermore,  (2)  buildings  had  to  be  prop- 
erly screened  near  the  ground  level  so  that 
they   would    not   be   accessible   to   rodcnt&. 
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Screening  was  adopted  especially  in  the  cases 
of  stables,  where  the  walls  have  been  con- 
creted for  two  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  a  way  stables  have  been  a  target 
for  these  sanitar>-  measures,  since  they  almost 
more  than  all  other  places  attract  rodents. 
Over  200  rats  were  trapped  in  one  stable, 
and,  incidentally,  the  owners  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  orders  they  received  to  dean  up. 
Yet,  considering  that  the  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  after  the  fire  were  adverse  to  sani- 
tation, it  was  imperative  that  places  that 
could  be  made  sanitary  should  be  made  so 
without  any  delay.  Hence,  the  ordinance 
which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  at  the 
request  of  the  pl3gue-%hters  insisting  upon 
sanitary  regulations  for  stables.  It  required 
not  only  concrete  floors  and  side  walls  for 
two  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground,  but 
also  that  sewer  connections  be  of  concrete 
and  that  manure  and  feed  bins  be  metal- 
lined.  Several  thousand  stables  have  thus 
been  made  rat-proof,  and  in  some  districts 
every  stable  has  fulfilled  evcrj'  requirement 
of  the  ordinance.  One  of  the  districts  had 
101 1  stables.  Of  these  586  fulfilled  every  re- 
quirement of  the  ordinance;  159  complied  in 
all  but  some  single  minor  detail ;  46  have  so 
far  complied  only  in  part,  and  220  have  been 
vacated.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
points  out  that  of  101 1  stables  those  fulfilling 
ordinance  regulations  in  full  or  with  a  single 
exception,  together  with  those  -vacated,  rep- 


resent in  all  965  abated  nuisances  of  this  sort. 
Incidentally,  in  another  district,  17,750  nui- 
sances were  abated  up  to  June  30.    Finally, 

it  was  infection  coming  from  a  stable  that 
led  to  the  instituting  of  the  last  means  of 
proofing    houses    against    the     intrusion    of 

One  of  the  most  persistent  plague  spots 
was  at  Lobos  Square,  where  a  refugee  camp 
had  been  located  after  the  fire.  The  camp 
itself,  organized  under  the  supervision  of 
federal  troops,  was  of  a  perfectly  sanitary 
type.  V  et  here  occurred  fifteen  human  cases 
of  plague.  By  tracking  the  rats  it  was  found 
that  a  nearby  stable  served  as  a  feeding  and 
breeding  place  for  them  and  as  a  source  of  the 
spreading  of  contagion  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  stable  was  cleaned  at  once.  Plague 
cases  continued.  It  was  a  problem  where 
they  now  came  from.  The  whole  thing 
proved  very  simple:  infected  rats  had  left 
the  stable  and  taken  refuge  under  the  houses 
of  the  sanitary  camp,  dying  there.  So  long 
as  they  lived  and  the  number  of  germ-carry- 
ing fleas  on  each  rat  was  not  excessive,  the 
dwellers  of  the  camp  stood  in  no  danger. 
But  when  an  infected  rat  beneath  a  house 
had  died,  its  parasites  deserted  the  dead  body 
to  find  a  living  one,  carrying  the  disease  with 
them.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  rodents  find- 
ing a  retreat  beneath  the  houses.  Dr.  Blue 
ordered  all  the  structures  raised  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  above  the  ground,  thereby 
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making  the  rats'  home  accessible  to  cats  and 
dogs.  Thereafter  not  a  single  plague  case  oc- 
curred in  this  vicinit}',  and  thus  came  about 
the  third  method  of  rat-proofing,  by  elevating 
frame  structures. 

Carning  through  these  plans  of  campaign 
was  a  ijig  work,  a  work  big  with  little  ob- 
stacles to  overcome.  The  process  followed 
was  simple  enough :  an  inspector,  told  off  to 
a  definite  section,  visited  all  the  premises  in 
that  section;  if  he  found  conditions  bad,  he 
left  a  written  statement  to  that  effect;  if 
the  declaration  and  directions  of  the  state- 
ment went  unheeded,  a  second  one  accom- 
panied by  a  warning  went  to  the  property 
holders;  in  case  the  latter  persisted  in  ignoring 
these,  condemnation  proceedings  through  the 
city  Board  of  Health  and  frequently  police 
court  action  ensued  to  compel  a  cleaning  up. 
Bakeries  supported  their  quota  cf  rodents, 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  the  bakers 
provide  against  them.  Almost  as  bad  as  the 
worst  places  to-be  dealt  with  were  the  rag 
dai9.  One  of  these  turned  out  its  one  human 
and  two  rat  cases.  But  the  State  Board  of 
Health  co-operated  with  the  federal  plague- 
fighters,  so  that  now  all  traffic  in  old  rags 
is  regulated  on  sanitary  lines,  and  in  addi- 
tion no  manure  can  be  shipped  out  of  the 
city  but  such  as  comes  from  rat-proof  stables. 


It  is  patently  impossible  to  describe  every 
bypath  covered  in  this  campaign.  Only  cer- 
tain of  the  main  roads  followed  in  attaining 
the  objective  of  a  city  freed  from  plague  have 
been  enumerated.  For  instance,  the  rat- 
proofing  of  sewers  which  had  been  damaged 
by  earthquake  stands  almost  .is  an  independ' 
ent  encounter  with  the  epidemic.  Still  it 
was  none  the  less  important,  since  sewers  arc 
the  recognized  highway  of  rodents,  deprived 
of  which  they  cannot  invest  a  city  so  quickly 
and  completely  as  they  can  when  able  to 
scurry  unhindered  frorfl  place  to  place.  All 
the  crevices  in  the  sewers  "here  the  rats  could 
feed,  hide,  or  breed  had  to  be  closed  with 
cement  and  the  sewers  themselves  made  ab- 
solutely inaccessible.  Again,  warehouses  arc 
harbor ing-pl. ices  for  rats.  To-day  the  ware- 
houses of  San  Franciscci,  huilt  of  reinforced 
concrete  in  accordance  with  ordinance  regu- 
lations, stand  as  veritable  monoliths,  into 
which  the  entrj-  of  the  rodent  is  impossible. 
Finally,  across  the  wharves  rats  have  here- 
tofore found  access  to  San  Francisco,  and 
be>ond  doubt  it  «as  across  the  old  wooden 
wharves  that  rats  from  ships  which  had  vis- 
isited  some  distant  plague  center  cattiftd  ^fts».\- 
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Icncc  into  the  city.    Now  it  has  been  planned  that  when  the  death-rate  among  victims  of 

to  build  stone  and  concrete  quays,  to  cost  this  disease  was  90.60  per  cent,  in  India,  it 

$30,000,000,    in    order    to    prevent    rodents  was  only  48.42  per  cent,  in  San  Francisco, 
from  ever  again  infecting  San  Francisco, — 
and  the  results  will  justify  that  outlay,  since  co-operation  of  the  public. 

a  recurrence  of  plague  would  threaten  San  Then  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  task 

Francisco's    prosperity;   just    as    going    into  was  accomplished,  and  when  the  danger  of 

quarantine    would    shatter    its    commercial  a  panic  was  passed  because  the  worst  features 

supremacy.     That  was  one  of  the  big  things  of  the  epidemic  had  been  overcome,  Dr.  Blue 

the  plague  fighters  had  to  see,  but  so  broad,  instituted  his  campaign  to  educate  the  public, 

so  extensive  and  complete  was  this  warfare  Previously  the  work  had  not  received  much 

upon  plague,  one  must  in  telling  of  it  omit  publicity.      Now  arose   the  need  of  having 

many  of  the  big  things.    It  is  simpler  to  con-  people  understand  what  had  taken  place  and 

fine  one's  self  to  the  actual,  immediate  fight-  how   they   should   avoid   any   recurrence   of 

i"g'  plague.     Only  an  effective  campaign  of  edu- 

IMPROVED  conditions  AND   METHODS  OF     ^^^^°"   could   make  permanently  useful   the 

results  already  achieved.     Hence,  Dr.  Blue 
TREATMENT.  addressed  business  men,  and  Dr.  Rucker  went 

Side  by  side  with  exterminating  rats  and  went  the  rounds  of  the  improvement  clubs, 
locating  and  cleaning  the  sources  of  infection  each  setting  forth  actual  conditions  and  urg- 
ran  the  caring  for  those  who  had  contracted  ing  that  the  work  go  on  to  make  the  city  rat- 
the  disease.  No  proper  place  for  treating  proof  for  all  time,  as  it  must  be  to  maintain 
them  existed.  The  old  pesthouse  was  itself  its  dominating  position  as  gateway  to  the 
a  monstrous  culture  of  germs.  Luckily  it  was  Orient.  But  the  early  days  of  spreading  this 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  an  isolation  hos-  propaganda  were  disheartening  ones.  The 
pital  of  the  most  improved  type  erected  along  State  Medical  Society  co-operated  with  the 
lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Blue.  This  new  hos-  federal  officers  and  called  a  public  meeting, 
pital  has  been  built  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean  having  sent  out  600  invitations;  just  sixty 
of  all  possible  infection.  In  addition,  a  sheet-  people  attended  that  meeting.  Then  Mayor 
iron  fence  six  feet  high  entirely  isolates  the  Taylor  appointed  a  Citizens'  Health  Com- 
hospital,  so  that  nothing  can  get  either  in  or  mittee  of  twenty-five  members,  twelve  of 
out  except  by  the  gates,  which  are  **  tight."  whom  were  doctors.  This  committee,  hav- 
This  fence  is  interesting  in  that  to  make  it  ing  Homer  S.  King  as  president;  L.  M. 
perfectly  "  tight  "  it  is  sunken  two  and  one-  King,  secretary,  and  Chas.  C.  Moore,  chair- 
half  feet  into  the  ground  and  rests  upon  a  man  of  the  executive  committee,  succeeded 
concrete  foundation,  while  its  top  is  turned  in  rousing  popular  enthusiasm  so  generally 
over  to  make  it  unscalable  by  smaller  animals,  that  meetings  began  to  be  held  all  over  the 
Here  trained  nurses  and  skilled  physicians  city,  the  executive  officer  alone  addressing 
give  patients  the  best  of  care.  At  no  time  seven  in  one  day.  It  createdafund  of  $150,- 
after  the  federal  authorities  took  hold  of  the  000,  and  did  excellent  -Volunteer  work  in 
situation  was  there  hit-or-miss  work,  for  cleaning  certain  parts  of  the  city.  On  March 
every  case  was  worked  down  scientifically  by  21,  1908,  a  street  banquet  was  held  in  cele- 
experts.  Why,  to  ascertain  beyond  any  doubt,  bration  of  the  cleaning  of  the  commission- 
three  special  inspectors  of  the  dead  were  ap-  house  district,  which  had  formerly  supported 
pointed,  and  not  a  single  burial  took  place  more  rats  than  any  other  one  district.  For 
unless  the  body  had  been  viewed,  the  exact  this  banquet  tables  were  set  in  the  middle  of 
cause  of  death  definitely  ascertained,  and  an  the  street  and  500  guests  attended,  including 
official  permit  issued.  Everything  was  ac-  the  federal  officers,  city  officials,  health 
curate.  It  is  accurately  known  that  up  to  authorities,  prominent  citizens,  and  members 
January  30,  1908,  when  pestilence  last  at-  of  various  women's  clubs.  Literally  it  proved 
tacked  humans,  and  when  the  control  of  the  that  the  streets  were  "  clean  enough  to  eat 
epidemic  became  absolute,  there  had  been  159  from."  A  banner  was  flung  out  which  read: 
cases  of  plague,  and  of  these  but  seventy-  "  We  have  cleaned  up.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
seven  succumbed.  It  was  competent  treat-  wise!"  The  whole  affair  was  unique  and, 
ment  alone  which  kept  the  mortality  down,  in  the  tenseness  of  good-will,  typically  San 
During  a  nearly  similar  period,  in  the  Pun-    Franciscan. 

jab,   309,074  had   succumbed  out  of  342,-       The    federal    officers    who    directed    the 
21^  cases  of  the  plague.    The  salient  point  is    plague  war  arc  emphatic  In  telling  of  their 
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appreciation  of  the  aid  given 
by  this  Citizens'  Health 
Committee.  Nor  do  they 
fail  to  point  to  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  the  city 
Board  of  Health,  which  as- 
sisted through  backing  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  passed  ordinances  of 
sanitation  and  included  spe- 
cial appropriations  in  its 
budget,  at  the  same  time  of- 
fering a  reward  of  lo  cents 
for'eveiy  rat  caught  by  vol- 
unteers. There  was  further 
help  that  came  from  the 
outside.  The  Quarantine 
Station,  under  Passed  As- 
sistant Surgeon  W,  C.  Hob- 
dy,  did  its  share  to  prevent 
foreign  ports  from  cutting 
ofl  communication  with 
San  Francisco.  To  this 
end  every  vessel  leaving  the 
city  was  fumigated,  even 
ferryboats  and  the  river  steamers  going  to  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Blue  and  those 
Sacramento.  In  one  month  1500  boats  were  under  him  could  be  accomplished  by  none  . 
so  fumigated.  Everywhere  was  co-operation,  but  the  most  competent  of  men.  There  can  be 
co-operation  on  a  grand  scale.  no  reservation   in  the  credit  due  Dr.   Blue. 


Ellin  J 


KEI N  FOBCED-CONCBETE 


il  Zone  iTiHlsted    upon   ■ 
0  shoRlng  that  tbey  had 

i     thi'    ImporlfU    c«rgo*a 


The  State  of  California  had  its  work  to  do  His  is  a  quiet  nature,  energized  by  a 

as  well.     Nine  cases  of  plague  appeared  out-  dous  yet  kindly  determination.     Throughout 

side  of  San  Francisco,  across  the  hay  in  Oak-  the  whole  of  his  work  he  modestly  suppressed 

land.     That  meant  that  wholly  to  eradicate  his  own  personality    (so  far  as  such  a  per- 

all  danger  of  an  epidemic  other  places  must  sonality  may  be  suppressed)  ;  he  was  there  to 

be  cleaned.     The  towns  from  Martinez  to  accomplish  something,  and  his  whole  power, 

Haywards,  including  the  cities  of  Berkeley,  mental  and  physical,  concentrated  itself  upon 

Oakland,     and    Alameda,     were    organized  that  fact.     Contemplating  the  goal  of  a  city 

under  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J,  D.  Long,  invulnerable  to  epidemics,  he  would  reiterate 

who  was  detailed  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Blue,  emphatically,  "  We'll  get  there  if  it  takes  ten 

There,  too,  the  campaign  was  pushed  strenu-  years!  "     The  key  to  his  nature  lies  in  that 


ously    forward    to    make    the 

proof  against  any  recurrence  of  pestilence. 


BRILLIANT  GENERALSHIP. 


"  We'll  get  there!  "  Had  Dr.  Blue  desired, 
with  his  authority,  to  forge  ahead,  attaining 
results,  regardless  of  others,  he  could  have 
quarantined  San  Francisco  and  cost  the  city 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  big  organization,  millions  of  dollars  in  commercial  prestige. 
■Wien,  within  the  next  couple  of  months,  the  But  it  was  not  "I'll  get  there!"  It  was 
work  will  have  been  wholly  completed,  Drs,  "  We'll  get  there!  "  and  he  sought  to  bring 
Blue  and  Rucker  and  the  officers  of  their  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  into  the  ranks 
corps  will  return  to  headquarters;  but  one  of  his  workers.  Fortunately  he  had  as  execu- 
wonders  about  the  men  who  served  as  non-  five  officer  Dr.  Rucker,  whose  indefatigable 
commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  this  abilities  as  an  organizer  made  it  possible  for 
army.  After  almost  a  year's  training  they  those  in  charge  to  direct  the  efforts  of  as 
have  become  experts  in  sanitary  warfare,  many  as  would  ally  themselves  to  the  cause. 
Theirs  has  been  a  unique  schooling.  The  people  came  around;  they  carried  out 

Now  this  great,  silent  campaign  is  almost  the  plans  of  the  federal  authorities.  They 
over.  It  has  been  generaled  and  officered  as  have  made  San  Francisco  the  most  sanitary 
capably  as  any  war  ever  fought.     What  has  city  in  the  world. 


TWO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS. 


BY   CHARLES   M.    PEPPER. 

(Foreign  Trade  Commissioner.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 

[While  not  so  large  as  Brazil  and  Argentina,  or  so  active  commercially  as  Chile,  the  other 
Soulh  American  countries  are  developing  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  there  is  much  of  interest 
to  Americans  in  current  history  as  it  is  being  made  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Urusuay,  and  Paraguay, 
Mr.  Pepper's  experience  and  observation  all  over  the  continent  have  been  unusual. — The  Editor.] 

VyHILE  the  United 
States  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  to 
elect  a  President,  two 
South  American  Republics, 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  en- 
tering upon  fresh  presi 
dential  terms  In  the  case 
of  Peru  a  new  chief  mag 
istrate  Senor  Agusto  B 
Leguia  has  been  inaugur 
atcd  In  Bolivia  Col 
Ismael  Monies,  the  execu 
tivc  in  office,  has  been  con- 
tinued ad  interim  for  a  year 
pending  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Fernando  E. 
Guachalla,  the  President- 
elect, who  died  a  fortnight 
before  the  day  of  inaug- 
uration. 

Both  Sefior  Leguia  and 
Colonel  Montes  have  been 
identified  with  the  forward 
commercial  and  develop- 
ment policy  which  is  now 
so  dominant  on  the  West 
Coast.  This  is  significant 
of  the  future. 

Bolivian     foreign     com- 
merce has   doubled   within 
less  than  a  decade,  and  it 
now  amounts  to  more  than 
$30,000,000     annually. 
The   United  States,  which 
formerly     was     not     cred- 
ited   on    the   official   returns  with    anything, 
although  it  shipped  some  flour  and  cottons, 
now  sells  goods  in  Bolivia  valued  at  $3,500,- 
000    a    year,    chiefly    railway    materia]    and 
mining   machinery.      Peruvian    internatioiial 
trade  in  ten  years  has  gone  up  from  $22^00,- 
000  to  $55,000,000  annually.     Of  thi«  com- 
merce between  $13,000,000  and  $14,060,000 
is  with  the  United  States  and  $10,000,000  of 


it  is  through  the  port  of  New  ^'ork.     The 
past  few  months  have  seen  a  large  increase. 

Next  to  the  Malay  Straits,  Bolivia  is  the 
world's  chief  source  of  the  tin  supply.  In 
1899  the  output  of  the  mines  was  4300  tons, 
as  against  44,000  tons  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ment; in  1906,  17,000  tons,  as  against  S?,- 
000  tons  in  the  Straits.  The  tin  mines  of 
Bolivia  have  been  worked  only  superficially 
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and  many  known  deposits  arc  yet  untouched,  the   demonstrations  in   honor  of  the  candi- 

Since    1873   the  Pulacayo    silver  mines    at  dates,  while  their  virtues  were  eulogized  by 

Huanchaca  have  added  $125,000,000  to  the  enthusiastic  partisans,  it  was  rare  to  listen  to 

world's   wealth.      The   Potosi    silver   fields,  an  Apostrophe  to  Liberty.     Instead,  the  vot- 

exploited    by    the    Spaniards    for    centuries,  ers  were  told  what  the  candidates  could  do 

have   centuries  of   fresh  exploitation   before  for  the  country  and   what  the  country  ex- 

them  by   modern  methods.     The  Corocoro  pected  him  to  do. 

copper  district  and  the  unexploitcd  district  It  was  universally  recognized  that  Peru- 
equal  in  richness  any  copper  deposits  on  the  vians  and  Bolivians  are  in  what  has  come 
southern  continent.  The  Lake  Titicaca  oil  to  be  called  the  '*  Root  era."  There  was  also 
fields  are  rich.  Such  statements  are  made  talk  of  the  Panama  period.  This  was  the 
by  prospectors  and  mine  boomers  every-  sequel  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  and  the  thor- 
wherc,  but  in  the  case  of  Bolivia  they  have  oughness  w^ith  which  in  his  public  addresses 
title  to  respect  because  they  are  the  substance  and  on  other  occasions  the  American  Secre- 
of  the  reports  made  by  mining  experts  in  the  tary  of  State  had  emphasized  the  fact  that 
employment  of  hard-headed  American  capi-  the  Panama  Canal  is  for  South  America  as 
talists.  The  values  of  the  leading  mineral  well  as  for  the  United  States. 
exports  of  Bolivia  in  1906  are  known  to  be  Why  an  interior  country'  such  as  Bolivia, 
approximately  these:  Tin,  $18,000,000;  cop-  situated  in  the  fastness  of  the  Andes,  should 
per,  $1,250,000;  silver,  $2,000,000;  bismuth,  have  an  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  may 
$750,000.  not  be  apparent  to  those  who  are  ignorant 

The    Peruvian    mining    output    in    1906  of  the  geography  and  the  geology  of  South 

amounted  to  $12,600,000,  to  which  copper  America.     But   Bolivia  as  a  storehouse  of 

contributed  $4,980,000  and   silver  $4,865,-  mineral  wealth  finds  the  shortest  course  for 

000.    In  1907  the  copper  output  was  largely  its  minerals  to  the  Pacific  Coast.     Its  exist- 

incrcased  by  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  be-  ing  commerce  through  Chilean  and  Peruvian 

ginning  shipments  of  copper  bars  from  their  seaports    is    90    per    cent,    a    West    Coast 

ttnclter,  and  this  American  company  is  now  commerce.    Already  it  has  felt  the  stimulus 

shipping  to  New  York  copper  in  bars  to  the  of  Panama  in  the  prospect  of  lower  freight 

amount  of  13,000  to  14,000  tons  annually.  for  its  ores  by  the  cheaper  transportation 

These  items  of  foreign  trade  and  of  min-  which  is    possible   through    shortening  the 

cral  products  exported  are  a  measure  of  the  route.    When  the  canal  is  once  opened  it  will 

importance  of  commercial   relations  in   the.  share  all  the  benefits  as  much  as  if  its  own 

policies  of  the  respective  governments,  and  borders  stretched  along  the  coast. 

th^  are  Aemsclvcs  suggestive  of  the  im-  prbssino  need  of  railroads. 

poitance  of  -presidents  who  appreaate  tor- 

cign  commerce  and  the  development  which        For  the  development  of  Bolivia's  vast  min- 

makes  it  possible.  eral  resources  transportation  is  the  prime  fac- 

_.  , ,^^,^^^„  tor.     Railwavs  mean  that  many  new  mines 

,       THE   PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGNS.  u  J  i  x/'  '  „ 

can  be  opened  up,  modern  machmery  import- 

Thc  elections  took  place  last  spring.    The  ed  and  installed  in  them,  and  ores  freighted 

writer  was  in  both  countries  during  the  cam-  to  the  coast  at  a  charge  which  will  leave 

paigns  and  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  something  for  mine  owner  and  mine  worker. 
the  tendencies  which  were   developing  and        The  construction  of  the  Bolivian  railways 

also  the  personality  of  the  candidates,  was  inaugurated    by    General   Jose  Pando 

There  was  a  significant  sameness  in  both  when  he  was  President.    Huge  as  Bolivia  is, 

Bolivia  and  Peru.     The  campaign  trend,  so  nobody  knew  it  better  than  General  Pando, 

far  as  there  was  discussion,  related  to  internal  for  he  had  traversed  its  mountain  passes  and 

policies  of  the  material  sort,  to  the  induce-  its  river  regions  from  the  Amazon  affluents 

ments  which  might  be  offered  foreign  capital  to  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras.    The  base 

for  the  working  out  of  the  material  policies,  line  of  his  railway  policy  was  the  pan-Ameri- 

to  peace,  and  to  cultivating  the  good-will  of  can  link  from  the  border  of  Argentina  across 

the  United  States.     I  never  have  known  a  the  country  north  and  south  to  Lake  Titicaca. 

campaign  in  a  South  American  republic  in  President  Pando's  first  measure  was  to  send 

which  there  was  so  little  enunciation  of  the  a  banker  and  a  former  resident  of  New  York, 

abstractions  of  which  Latin-American  states-  Mr.  Is:nacio  Calderon,  to  the  United  States 

men  are  so  fond,  and  so  much  effort  to  im-  as    Minister,    with    instructions    to    secure 

press  practical  questions  on  the  electors.    In  American  capital  if  possible^  hut  \k  iVsxs  ^^t^ 
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not  practicable  to  proceed 
to  Europe.  Bolivia  had 
$12,000,000  cash  capital, 
of  which  $10,000,000  had 
been  received  from  Brazil 
as  indemnity  for  giving 
up  the  disputed  Acre  rub- 
ber territorj'.  With  this 
as  a  groundwork,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that 
the  building  of  tlie  canal 
assured  the  permanencj' 
of  the  United  States'  in- 
fluence, Neiv  York  bank- 
ers were  interested.  After 
protracted  negotia- 
tions Spcj-er  &  Co,  and 
the  National  City  Bank 
formed  a  syndicate,  in 
which  other  financial  in- 
terests joined,  and  con- 
t  rib  u  ted  $15,000,000. 
With  this  joint  capital  of 
$27,000,000  the  building 
of  a  thousand-mile  rail- 
road system  began.  It 
meant  heavy  investments 
in  the  tin,  copper,  and  sil- 
ver mines,  and,  later, 
pnibahly  the  opening  up 
of  iigricuitural  regions  to 

Before  the  negotiations 
could  be  concluded 
President  Pando  nas  succeeded  by  Cnl.  Is- 
niael  Montcs.  who  had  been  a  member  of  his 
cabinet  and  had  accompanied  him  in  the  mili- 
tary expeditions  to  the  Acre  country.  Pres- 
ident Monies  also  knew  Bolivia  very  well 
and  knew  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  transpor- 
tiition  system.  As  a  political  leader  he  had 
handled  many  difficult  questions  and  had 
shown  much  tact  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bolivian  Congress,  in  which  the 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  localities  and  some 
distrust  of  foreign  influence  had  been  mani- 
fested. As  a  man  of  affairs  he  pleased  the 
American  railway  builders  by  his  blunt  busi- 
ness methods  and  his  quickness  in  grasping 
fhe  practical  points  of  railway  construction. 
It  has  been  their  testimony  that  they  could 
not  have  found  in  the  United  States  his  equal 
for  promptness  and  for  ability  in  mastering 
technical  subjects. 

President  Montcs  was  to  have  been  suc- 
■  eciled  by  a  man  in  sympathy  with  his  admin- 
iiitrution  and  with  whom  he  had  been  closely 
associateii   in   the  political   struggles  which 


overturned     the     reactionary     factions     and 
opened  the  way  for  the  development  policy. 

Some  years  ago,  in  toiling  up  one  of 
the  steep  streets  of  La  Paz,  I  noted  a  mod- 
est sign,  "  F.  Guachalla,  Abogado,"  and 
climbed  a  stone  stairway  to  greet  my  <^d 
colleague  in  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Mexico.  He  was,  however,  absent  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission.  In  the  meantime  I  learned 
something  of  his  political  history.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  He  had  joined  General  Pando  in 
the  political  revolution  which  upset  the  reac- 
tionary administration  of  President  Alfonso, 
Then  after  active  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs at  home  he  had  been  accredited  as  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico,  and  to 
Venezuela.  After  presenting  his  credentials 
in  Washington  he  had  gone  to  Venezuela 
in  order,  if  possible,  as  the  representative  of 
a  disinterested  South  American  country,  to 
smooth  out  some  of  the  difficulties  between 
Venezuela  and  its  neighbors.  Later,  Doaor 
Guachalla  represented  Bolivia  in  the  Mexi- 
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can  Pan-American  G)nference  and  •  was  Large  sums  of  foreign  capital  are  ready  for 
prominent  in  the  debates.  Then  after  a  short  investment  as  the  assurance  grows  of  internal 
period  again  in  Washington  he  was  trans-  stability  and  of  good  relations  with  the  neigh- 
ferred  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  order  to  boring  countries.  How  good  those  relations 
provide  for  the  arbitration '  of  th^  boundary  are  appears  when  it  is  known  that  the  deliml- 
dispute  with  Peru.  Frotn  -Argentina  the  tation  of  boundaries  with  Brazil  is  going  on 
natural  transition  was  to  Brazil,  where,  in  under  terms  of  the  Petropolis  treaty ;  that  un- 
connection  with  Doctor  Pinilla,  the  Minis-  der  the  arbitration  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
ter,  he  negotiated  the  Acre  treaty.  From  the  boundary  dispute  with  Peru  is  approach- 
Rio  Janeiro  Doctor  Guachalla  proceeded  to  ing  settlement;  that  the  long-standing  bound-. 
London,  and  while  Minister  to  Great  Britain  ary  dispute  with  Paraguay  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
he  also  represented  his  country  as  one  of  the  cause  of  fiction,  while  both  Chile  and  Peru 
delegates  to  The  Hague.  have  made  satisfactory  treaties  with  Bolivia 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Dr.  Guachalla  retired  for  the  use  of  their  seaports  and  have  fore- 

from  his  diplomatic  position  and  returned  to  gone  the  special  concessions  given  them  in  the 

Bolivia  to  direct  in  person  his  campaign  for  matter  of  discriminating  duties, 

the  presidency.    This  he  managed  with  force  The  new  international  status  is   a  more 

and  skill,  placating  some  unfriendly  elements,  significant  tribute  to  the  country's  progress, 

conciliating  old  opponents,  and  securing  the  For  many  years  the  United  States  was  the 

support  of  ex-President  Pando,  while  hold-  only    country,    outside    of    South    America, 

ing  that  of  President  Montes,  so  that  in  May  which    accredited    a    Minister    to    Bolivia, 

of  the  present  year. he  was  elected  with  scarce-  After  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  South  Amer- 

ly  a  show  Qi  opposition.  lea    the    Legation    in    Bolivia    was    raised 

After  the  shock  which  was  experienced  by  in  the  matter  of  salary  to  a  dignified  plane, 

those  persons  familiar  with  Bolivian  affairs  and    the    influence    of    the    United    States, 

when  the  news  cames  from  La  Paz  of  the  which  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Minister 

death  of  Dr.  Guachalla  on  July  25,  a  fort-  Sorsby    had .  been    fostering,    was    further 

night  before  he  was  to  be  inaugurated,  there  strengthened.   Now  Great  Britain,  Germany 

was  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  succession,  and  France  have  accredited  resident  ministers 

There  were   two  Vice-Prcsideiits-elect,   Se-  to  Bolivia  because  their  interests  require  sudi 

norcs  Eufroinio  Vizcarra  and  Fidel  Valdcs,  diplomatic  representation, 

from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  .    rfmarkable  progress 

been  chosen  on  the  ticket  with  Dr.  Guachalla,  ^^^^  ^  remarkable  progress. 

and  who,  if  once  inaugurated,  would  have  Peru  began  its  period  of  preparation  for 
filled  the  succession  in  order.  The  Latin  the  Root  era  and  for  Panama  long  years 
American  republics,  unlike  the  United  States,  back.  The  period  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  this  office,  menced  in  the  early  '70's  of  the  past  ccn- 
on  paper  at  least.  Most  of  them  not  only  tury,  when  Henry  Meiggs,  out  of  the  guano 
make  provision  for  two  Vice-Presidents,  but  profits,  built  the  engineering  wonders  known 
also  provide  for  the  actual  delegation  of  as  the  Central  and  the  Southern  Railways 
power  by  the  President,  who  sometimes  takes  from  the  coast  over  the  Andes,  There  was 
advantage  of  this  authority  and  for  a  period  further  preparation  when,  after  the  last  rev- 
permits  the  Vice-Presidents  to  exercise  the  olution,  in  1895,  the  aspirations  to  secure 
functions  of  the  chief  executive.  political  stability  were  supplemented  by  a 
But  Bolivia,  while  fully  provided  against  determined  and  successful  effort  to  maintain 
the  contingency  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  monetary  stability.  Peru  was  placed  on  the 
President,  was  apparently  also  not  without  gold  basis  under  the  presidency  of  General 
provision  for  a  prospective  vacancy  such  as  Pierola. 

that  caused  by  the  death  of  the  President-  Then  the  business  influence  made  itself 
elect.  The  dispatches  from  La  Paz  stated  -felt  in  administration  and  in  policies.  The 
that  under  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu-  initial  American  investment  in  the  Cerro 
tion  President  Montes  would  continue  in  de  Pasco  district,  which,  including  the  mines, 
office  for  a  year,  or  during  the  interregnum  the  smelter,  and  the  railway,  now  approxi- 
pending  the  election  of  a  new  President,  mates  $20,000,000  of  actual  expenditure. 
This  was  agreeable  to  the  people  at  large,  was  made  in  this  period.  The  tendency  to 
with,  whom  his  administration  is  popular,  and  recognize  the  civil  as  distinct  from  the  mili- 
whcn  die  Bolivian  Congress  met  in  August  tary  elements  in  the  government  was  em- 
there  was  no  friction.  phasized   when   in    1903  Miguel  Candasaaa^ 
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who  had  been  for  many  years  president  of  career  of  prbstoent  lrguia 

the  Lima  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  elect-         ™^  career  of  president  leouia. 

ed  President  of  the  republic.  He  began  his  While  young  Leguia  was  soliciting  insuj*- 
administration  with  various  measures  of  a  ance  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  decide^  to 
business  character  tending  both  to  encourage  make  a  visit  to  the  head  office  in  New  York, 
local  development  arid  to  invite  foreign  cap-  On  the  way  up  the  coast  he  stopped  at  Guay- 
ital.  One  of  the  measures  which  he  urged  aquil  and  &ne  or  two  other  points,  and 
on  the  Congress  and  which  was  passed  was .  "  wrote  "  a  million  dollars.  On  reaching 
that  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  and  ex-  New  York  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
elusive  railway  fund.  President  Candamo  president  of  the  company,  but  that  busy  man, 
died  within  a  year  after  his  inauguration,  after  keeping  him  waiting  all  day  in  the  outer 
and  though  a  period  of  political  uncertainty  office,  sent  word  that  he  would  have  to  come 
followed  there  was  no  "  upset."  Jose  Pardo,  again.  The  next  day  the  patient  young  Peru- 
who  had  been  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  \ian  was  on  hand  and  was  again  kept  wait- 
succeeded  him.  Senor  Pardo  was  a  member  ing.  But  not  for  long.  He  wrote  a  brief 
of  one  of  the  strong  families  of  Peru,  with  note  and  sent  it  in  to  the  president.  It  was 
several  brothers  prominent  in  business  affairs  to  the  effect  that  he  had  written  a  million 
and  he  himself  a  sugar  planter.  Under  his  or  so  of  extra  insurance,  but  if  this  particular 
administration  further  American  capital  has  company's  president  hadn't  time  to  see  him 
gone  into  Peruvian  mines,  including  $3,000,-  within  two  minutes  he  could  find  another 

000  in  the  Rio  Blanco  smelter.  The  irri-  company  which  would  take  it  In  half  a 
tating  dispute  between  the  government  and  minute  he  was  admitted. 

the  Peruvian  Corporation  of  London,  which  Senor  Leguia  remained  in  New  York  for 

had  taken  over  the  state  railways  under  a  some  time  and  then  returned  to  Peru  to  take 

fifty-five  years'  lease  inlieii  of  the  national  a  more  active  part  in  politics  and  in  business, 

debt,  was  settled,  and  the  distrust  of  English  In  the  latter  pursuit  he  became  the  head  of 

capital  regarding  Peru  as  a  field  for  invest-  one  of  the  largest  sugar  companies.    As  Secre- 

ment  was  removed.  tary  of  the  Treasury  he  had  to  appear  before 

In  all  the  fiscal  and  economic  policies  of  the  Congress  frequently  and  defend  his  ad- 

the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  one  prom-  ministration  or  urge  legislation.     The  vigor 

inent  figure, — in  the  background  at  first,  but  and  success  with  which  he  did  this  gave  him 

gradually  coming  out  till  he  was  in  the  fore-  fresh  title  to  respect.    The  old  leaders  didn't 

front.     In  1903,  when  the  government  was  like  this  pushing  forward,  but  the  young  men 

anxious  to  do  what  it  could  to  further  the  were  with  Leguia,  and  his  following  in  the 

Pan-American  railway  project,  it  was  at  sea  Civilista  party  became  dominant.    The  pres- 

as  to  the  means  by  which  this  could  be  done  idents  to  be  were  in  its  ranks,  and  in  course  of 

and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  secured,  time  it  came  to  be  understood  that  Senor  Le- 

My  own  suggestion  was  the  enactment  of  a  guia  would  succeed   President  Pardo.      He 

law  setting  aside  permanent  revenues,  but  I  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  make 

was  not  well  enough  informed  to  indicate  his  canvass.     His  platform  was  a  long  one, 

from  what  source  the  revenues  should  come,  but  there  were  many  questions  which  needed 

The    Secretary  of  the    Treasury,  quick  as  consideration,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  di* 

lightning,  remarked,  "  We  can  get  it  from  rectness  in  the  manner  in  which  his  views 

tobacco,"  and  tobacco  was  made  the  basis  of  were  outlined.    Irrigation  and  European  im- 

the  legislation   which   is  now  yielding  $1,-  migration,  were  two  main  points.     His  dec- 

000,000  a  year  for  railway  purposes.     This  larations  were  especially  friendly  toward  the 

Secretary  of  the   Treasury  was  Agusto  B.  foreign  interests  domiciled  in  Peru. 

Leguia,  a  young  man  of  very  keen  intellect  There  was  a  censorious  opposition  whidi, 

and  much  force  of  character.     He  had  been,  through  an  aggressive  newspaper,  put  up  a 

1  was  told,  a  bookkeeper  on  a  sugar  planta-  "  nasty  "  campaign  against  him,  full  of  pcr- 
tion  and  had  saved  money  out  of  his  salary  in  sonalities  and  inuendoes.  But  the  opposi- 
order  to  go  to  a  commercial  school  and  learn  tion,  thou^  it  had  some  strong  men  with 
English.  Then  he  had  dipped  into  several  patriotic  records,  did  not  succeed  in  oonoen- 
sorts  of  business,  including  insurance,  had  trating  on  a  candidate.  The  country  enters 
taken  a  hand  in  politics,  and  had  held  some  on  the  period  of  the  new  presidency  with  the 
minor  government  positions  in  which  his  in-  Panama  Canal  sentiment  paramount  and 
dustry  and  his  aggressiveness  had  recommend-  with  a  self-made  man  of  business  training  at 
ed  him  to  the  cabinet  ministers.  the  head  of  affairs. 
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'T'HE  recent  announcement  that  the  first 
skyscraper  to  be  erected  in  New  ^'ork 
City  was  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  larger  structure  which  would  rise  to  a 
height  of  thirey-eijjht  stories  came  at  an  in- 
teresting time,  inasmuch  as  the  present  year 
has  witnessed  the  completion  in  that  city  of 
several  of  the  loftiest  and  largest  structures 
known  in  the  annals  of  architecture,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  have  been  tiled  with  the 
building  department  of  the  city  plans  for 
office  buildings  even  higher  and  greater  than 
those  which  to-day  stand  orit  so  prominently 
on  the  skyline  of  Manhattan.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  the  first  skeleton-construction 
building,  from  which  the  modern  high  office 
building  has  been  evoK-ed,  dates  back  only  to 
1883,  when  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
erected  such  a  structure  in  Chicago.  Fol- 
lowing this  pioneer  effort  at  Chicago  came 
the  Rookery,  supported  by  lio-fout  vertical 
columns,  and  the  Tacoma  Building,  fourteen 
stories  in  height  and  the  first  to  carry  its 
walls  on  the  steel  construction.  In  fact,  it 
was  soon  realized  by  architects  that  by  using 
•tcel  columns  and  Iwaius,  tcrra-cotta  archrs 


in  place  of  the  heavier  brick,  and  speedy  and 
safe  elevators,  strong,  useful  and  serviceable 
buildings  could  be  constructed  to  considerable 

\Vl)ile  the  Chicago  prototype  was  plain 
to  the  extreme  in  its  rectangular  austerity, 
yet  when  the  skyscraper  idea  was  intro- 
duceil  into  New  Yfirk  architectural  decora- 
tion and  adornment  were  deemed  desirable 
and  accordingly  added,  so  that  to-day  the  tall 
building  is  as  much  entitled  to  esthetic  con- 
sideration as  any  other  form  of  structural  de- 
sign. Hut  utility  has  been  the  governing  con- 
sideration, and  particularly  in  New  York 
peculiar  conditions  have  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  skyscrapers  in  such  quantities  that 
within  less  than  two  decades  the  appearance 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  has  been  en- 
tirely transformed.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  structures  have  been  built 
under  building  regulations  or  codes  where  no 
limits  of  height  have  been  provided,  save  In 
the  case  of  tenements,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that  the  impending  adoption  of  a 
new  or  revised  building  code  has  been  an  im- 
portant incentive  toward  the  filing  of  plans 
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fcw  such  a  colossal  structure  as  the  proposed  owner  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 

ncH-  Equitable  Life  Building.    Naturally,  in  privilege  of  erecting  such  a  tower  on   his 

building  a  high  office  building  in  such  a  city  own  property,  might  be  transferred   to  the 

as  New  York,  commercial  considerations  de-  owners  of  adjoining  lots,  so  that  on  each 

mand  that  it  should  be  erected  at  a  center  block  there  might  be  one  or  more  towers  ris- 

where  people  congregate,  and  where,  conse-  ing  to  an  extreme  height,  but  restricted   in 

quently,  land  values  are  extraordinarily  high,  their  ground  area.     So  many  factors,  both 

and  that  it  should  return  the  maximum  rev-  economic  and  practical,  as  well  as  esthetic, 

cnue  by  housing  as  many  people  as  possible,  however,  enter  into  the  problem,  that  there 

In  other  words,  given  a  certain  ground  area,  seems  but  little  hope  of  an  early  and  satis- 

the  problem  is  to  erect  a  building  to  afford  factory  solution. 

«.  many  square  feet  of  renting  space,  and  to  ^^^  evolution  of  a  type. 

obtam  this  the  buildmg  naturally  must  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  stories  and  rise  to       The  skyscraper  or  tower  building,  in  addi- 

the  corresponding  height.     To  the  demands  tion  to  extreme  utility,  possesses  a  beauty  of 

of  real -estate  owners  architects  and  engineers  its  own    that  can   be  judged   by   the  same 

have  responded,  so  that  to-day  it  seems  almost  canons  that  are  applied  to  the  older  forms  of 

vain    to   look   ifor  any  limits  either  on   the  construction.      Furthermore,  it  may  be  seen 

height  or  size  of  buildings  if  their  future  use-  that  a  distinct  type  has  been  evolved,  and  to 

fulness  and  earning  capacity  can  be  demon-  this  recent  structures  conform  with  substan- 

Htrated,  assuming  of  course  that  municipal  tial   unanimity.      An   analysis  of  this  type 

regulations  will  impose  no  further  restrictions  would  reveal  a  massive  basement,  often  of 

than  at  present.     Indeed,  the  engineer  of  the  several  stories  and  with  an  elaborate  entrance 

Singer  Building,  Mr.  ().  F.  Semsch,  in  con-  showing  considerable  carving,  above  which 

nrction  with  the  editor  of  the  «SV/V«/i7?c/^'wrr-  successive  stories  rise  in  unbroken  lines  of 

uan,  OMnputed  the  height  to  which  it  would  windows  and  plain   surfaces.     On  the   top 

W  |M»ssihle  to  erect  an  office  tower  building  stories  the  decoration  is  concentrated  and  at 

under   the   present    regulations,  and   it  was  the  attic  or  the  lantern  of  the  tower  is  cen- 

found  that  a  i  so-storied  structure  rising  to  tered  the  upper  adornment  of  the  structure 

II  height  of  2(xx>  feet  was  feasible  accord-  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  individual 

ing  to  the  building  regulations  now  in  force  character  of  the  building. 

i„  Nnv  York  City,  and  with  due  considers-  ^^  engineering  problem. 

tion    ot    inndern    engineering    practice    and 

theory.  Such  a  structure  is  shown  in  the  Whatever  may  be  the  general  design  of  a 
illustration.  To-day  the  demand  for  offices  modern  high  office  building,  its  realization 
in  New  York  City  seems  to  be  fairly  well  is  essentially  an  engineering  problem,  for,  as 
met,  antl  in  the  best  situated  and  ap-  is  well  known,  the  modern  skyscraper  is  a 
pointed  of  the  modern  high  office  buildings  steel  cage  or  skeleton  structure  fashioned  of 
the  floor  rentals  are  figured  at  from  $2.50  columns,  beams,  girders,  and  trusses  of  steel 
to  $4  per  square  foot,  with  a  maximum  of  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  a  cantilever 
about  :/iS.  bridge.  Resting  on  a  firm  foundation,  which 
Though  it  is  realized  that  the  im restricted  now  with  extreme  heights  must  go  down  to 
erection  of  skyscrapers  in  a  great  city  cannot  bedrock,  the  structure  must  carry  not  only 
j»o  on  indefinitely,  yet  no  scheme  for  the  sat-  floors  and  partitions  but  the  exterior  walls 
isfactory  regulation  of  such  buildings  so  far  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  or  stone.  Furthermore, 
proposed  has  met  with  universal  approval,  to  the  structural  framework  must  be  added 
\\y  going  to  greater  heights  the  lower  and  wind-bracing,  so  that  the  entire  surface  ex- 
ground  floors,  for  which  artificial  illumina-  posed  to  the  wind  shall  be  able  to  withstand 
tion  for  the  entire  day  must  be  provided  in  pressures  far  in  excess  of  any  it  is  likely  to 
mc»st  cases,  are  made  less  desirable  and  useful,  experience.  The  standard  safety  pressure 
vet  at  the  same  time  in  many  cities  it  is  be-  for  computing  the  wMnd-b racing  is  taken  at 
iieved  that  the  time  has  passed  for  a  restric-  thirty  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  which  is  in 
linn  based  solely  on  height.  In  fact,  it  has  excess  of  that  of  a  violent  hurricane  at  sea 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,the  archi-  or  a  gale  of  over  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

„vt  ui  the  Singer  Building   that  so  long  as  importance  of  the  foundation. 

iin  entiie  plot  is  not  covered  there  should  i)e 

WW  limit  tt»  the  height  of  a  tower  on  a  certain        It  will  be  obvious  therefore  that  the  foun- 

:.|H*  »ti**\l  part,  ami  that  this  right,  where  the  dation  is  the  first  and  all  important  consid- 
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eraiion,  and  as  a  nfccs>;iry  cnnsfqiicncc  of  massive  foiindatiiins.  In  New  ^'ork,  on  lower 
the  increased  lu-ij;ht  :iiiii  wi-i^lir  of  lut;h  office  Bniadway.  solid  Itcdnu-k  lies  bt-tween  sixty 
buildings  there  have  resulli'il  dfciH-r  and  mure    and  niiicty-tlircf  fci't  below  the  level  of  the 
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vesting  Building, 
means  that  a  pneu- 

be  used  for  each  in- 
dividual   foundation 


if  il 


E  the 


subaqueous  founda- 
tion of  a  bridge.  In 
such  acaisson,  which 
is  sunk  clear  to  bed- 
rock, a  concrete  pier 

formed,  and  usually 
there  must  be  a 
separate  foundation 
for  every  column  or 
pair  of  columns, 
which,  resting  on 
ribbed  bases  of 
cast  iron,  rise  ver- 
tically the  entire 
height  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  case  of 
the  foundations  for 
the  City  Investing 
Building,  already 
mentioned,  the 
foundation  caissons 
covered  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent, 
of  the  plot  and  were 
but  a  few  feet  apart, 

ERECTION  AND  FIRE- 
PROOFING. 

The  actual  erec- 
tion of  the  steel 
skeleton  and  the 
connection  of  the 
various  parts  pre- 
curb,  and  to  this  must  be  sunk  the  founda-  sent  no  extraordinary  difficulties,  but  it  does 
tions  of  the  modern  skyscraper  office  build-  supply  further  evidence  of  the  care  and  com-  , 
ing.  This  bedrock  is  overlaid  by  from  five  pletc  organization  with  which  every  step  in 
to  eighteen  feet  of  hard  pan,  which  would  the  construrtion  of  a  skyscraper  is  attended, 
support  a  foundation  carrying  from  six  to  Naturally  on  the  premises  there  is  little  or 
ten  tons  to  the  square  foot,  while  above  and  no  storage  space,  and  the  use  of  the  streets 
extending  to  the  surface  is  material  desig-  being  prohibited,  the  material  must  be 
nated  as  quicksand  by  the  engineers,  which  brought  to  the  building  as  required  and  set  a!- 
is  not  available  where  the  load  is  much  in  most  Immediately  in  its  permanent  place,  the 
excess  of  three  tons  to  the  square  foot.  Now  column  lengths,  braces,  and  floor  beams  being 
the  bedrock  will  carry  in  safety  a  load  from  hoisted  into  position  and  rapidly  riveted  by 
fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  per  square  foot,  but  pneumatic  hammers  and  oil-heated  furnaces. 
to  reach  it  through  the  quicksand  for  a  dis-  The  concrete  or  terra-cotta  for  floors  soon 
tance  of  fifty  feet  or  more  below  the  ground  follows,  and  then  the  fireproofing  for  col- 
water  line  or  seventy  feet  below  the  curb,  and  umns  and  beams,  so  that  no  part  of  the  metal 
through  twenty  or  more  feet  of  hard  pan  to  structure  is  exposed.  For  here  is  the  crucial 
the  underlying  gneiss,  as  was  the  case  in  con-  point  of  the  hi^  building.  It  must  be  abso* 
structing  the  foundations  for  the  City  In-   lutely  fireproof,  and  all  parts  of  the  stnic- 
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Ih^  concrete  foimdatlon 
WH  biiB  been  fliled  wlib  con- 
1  bedrock,  white  Ilie  one  on  the  right  la  bvlDg  gunli 
iltoin  l9  being  remoTed.) 
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hire  must  be  so  covered  with  tile  or  concrete 
or  plaster  that  the  heat  cannot  reach  the  steel 
anil  cause  it  to  expand.  And  this  is  the  more 
emphasized  when  it  is  reali/.ed  to-day  that 
every  building  over  ten  stories  in  height  must 
supply  its  own  fire  protection,  as  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  fire  engines,  and  even  the  new- 
high  pressure  must  be  administered  through 
the  siandpipes  and  hose  of  the  building. 

After  floors  and  fireproofing  come  the  ex- 
terior walls  and  the  ornamental  cornices,  cu- 
polas, lanterns,  etc.,  which,  while  adding  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  building,  involve  no 
particular  difficulties  of  construction,  though 
of  course  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
decoration  and  ornament.  The  New  York 
building  code  provides  that  the  walls  of  a 
steel  skeleton  building  shall  be  twelve  inches 
in  thickness  for  the  upper  seventy-five  feet  of 
the  building  height,  and  below  that  point 
shall  increase  four  inches  in  thickness  for  each 
succeeding  sixty  feet. 

The  vertical  columns  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  to  which  we  have  referred,  possess 
two  very  important  functions  in  that  certain 
of  them  must  surround  the  elevator  shafts 
and  to  them  must  be  connected  the  guide  rails 
along  which  the  elevators  operate,  while  in 
proximity  to  other  columns,  but  in  the  best 
practice  in  a  separate  compartment  or  pipe 
shaft  of  terra-cotta  or  tile,  are  the  electrical 
conductors  for  light,  heat  and  power,  steam, 
water,  compressed  air  and  vacuum  pipes,  and 
the  cables  carrying  telephones,  telegraph  and 
time  service  wires,  various  outlets,  connec- 
tions and  switchboards  being  provided  at  each 
floor. 

TO 


In  the  last  analysis  it  has  been  only  the 
high-speed  elevator  that  has  made  a  practical 
possibility  of  the  tower  building,  and  suc- 
cessive efforts  have  culminated  in  elevators 
which  travel  the  546  feet  of  the  Singer  Build- 
ing tower  and  to  the  forty-fourth  story  in  the 
tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building. 
Such  a  journey  in  the  elevators  used  but  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  required  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  which  of  course  would 
have  rendered  the  upper  floors  of  such  a  tower 
unavailable  for  rental,  but  to-day  even  when 
the  sptcd  of  an  elevator  is  limited  by  the 
building  regulations  to  600  feet  per  minute, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  safe  and  speedy  sei^ice. 
Indeed,  many  engineers  think  that  this  re- 
strictitMi  is  a  most  wholesome  as  well  as  lib- 
eral provision,  and  it  is  so  found  in  actual 


practice,  for  it  is  not  the  time  spent  by  the 
car  in  travel  that  counts,  but  that  required 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers, 
amounting  often  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  time 
required  for  a 
trip.  TTierefore 
small  cars  run- 
ning with  mod' 
e  r  a  t  e  velocity 
are  usually 
nmre  a  d  v  a  n  - 
tageous  than 
larcc  cars  cf 
greater  speed, 
while  as  a  result 
of  experience  it 
is  s  t  a  t  e  d  diat 
one  elevator  is 
needed  for  every 
25,000  feet  of 
rental  floor 
space.  Now  for 
the  require- 
m  e  n  t  s  of  the 
verj-  high  build- 
ing two  types  of 
elevator  have 
been  evolved, 
both   of   which 

have  been  found 
s  a  t  i  s  f  3  c  - 
tory.  These  are 
the  plunger  ele- 
vator, in  which 
hydraulic  pres- 
sure acts  di- 
rectly on  a  long 
plunger  work- 
ing in  a  cyt- 
irry- 
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inder  and  t 
ing  the  car  at 
i  t  s  extremity, 
and  the  caWe- 
drive  elevator, 
which  is  based 
on  the  direct 
traction  prin- 
ciple and  is 
operated  by  an 
electric  motor. 


The    plunger 


i-iim|>ei«iati>    for 
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principle  that  until  comparatively  re- 
cent years  had  been  used  for  very  short 
lifts  only,  and  it  requires  a  deep  well 
drilled  into  the  ground  for  the  cylinder  in 
which  the  plunger  operates.  The  most  ex- 
tensive installation  of  plunger  elevators  is  to 
be  found  in  the  City  Investing  Building, 
where  twenty-one  have  been  provided,  seven 
of  which,  operating  as  express  to  the  seven- 

teenth    floor   and 

local  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  have  a  travel 
of  368  feet,  which 
is  a  record  distance 
for  plunger  eleva- 
tors. To  sink  the 
wells  for  the  eleva- 
tor cylinders  over 
one  mile  of  drilling 

a""*  I  was  required,  while 
1  the  total  length  of 
1  car  and  counter- 
weight guide  rails 
exceeds  four  and 
one-half  miles. 
It  is  interesting  for  the  non-technical  in- 
dividual to  learn  that  the  elevator  engineer 
figures  the  work  done  by  the  cars  of  an  ele- 
vator installation  on  a  mileage  basis,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  City  Investing  Building 
amounts  to  180,000  miles  per  annum.  Fur- 
thermore, this  involves  a  pumping  plant  that 
would  suffice  for  a  city  of  aoo,000  inhabi- 
tants, as  when  the  cars  are  operating  on  the 
designed  schedule  there  is  an  annual  delivery 
of  900,000,000  gallons  of  water. 


THE    ELECTRIC   TRACTION    ELEVATOR. 

With  the  electric  direct  connected  traction 
elevator  even  greater  heights  are  possible, 
and  such  machines  are  found  installed  in  the 
towers  of  the  Singer  and  the  Metropolitan 
Life  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Ter- 
minal Building.  In  this  type  of  elevator  an 
electric  motor  usually  Is  placed  directly  over 
the  elevator  shaft  above  the  car,  and  the 
cables  supporting  the  latter  pass  up  and  over 
a  sheave  or  pulley.  A,  mounted  on  the  same 
shaft  as  the  armature  or  revolving  part  of  the 
motor.  After  passing  around  a  second 
sheave  or  idler.  C,  the  cable  again  Is  wound 
around  the  main  sheave  and  is  connected  with 
a  counterweight,  H,  equal  of  course  to  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  Its  average  load.  Now 
at  a  normal  armature  speed  of  sixty  revolu- 
tions per  minute  the  circumferential  velocity 
of  the  sheave,  which  naturally  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cable,  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  de- 


sired velocity  of  600  feet  per  minute,  while 
the  regulation  of  the  motor  by  switches  and 
resistances  is 
readily  accom- 
plished. Various 
safety  devices  are 
installed,  but  as 
a  last  resort  there 
are  oil  cushions 
or  buffers  for 
both  car  and 
counterweight, 
which  are  de- 
signed to  bring 
the  car  to  a  safe 
stop  from  full 
speed  at  cither 
the  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft. 
Such  an  elevator 
in  the  Singer 
Building  rises  in 
the  tower  to  a 
height  of  546 
feet,  while  in 
the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance 
Building  five 
such  shafts  will 
rise  to  the  forty- 
first  story  and 
one  to  the  forty- 
fourth.  In  the 
Hudson  and 
Manhattan  Ter- 
minal buildings 
there  arc  thirty- 
nine  of  these  ele- 
vators, with  a 
maximum  travel 
of  285  feet  f  o  r 
those  rising  to 
the  twenty-sec- 
ond stor>'. 

For  power, 
light,  and  heat- 
ing it  is  plain 
that  these  new 
ofRce  buildings 
must  require 
large  and  elab- 
orate 
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plan  ts 
located  in  their 
basements,  and 
the  special  me- 
chanical   e  n  g  i  - 
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ncering  of  such  a  buililinjr  presents  many  spe- 
cial problems  on  account  of  limited  spnce 
both  for  machinery  and  for  coal  storage.  In 
the  Terminal  buildings  not  only  has  there 
been  installed  a  complete  power  plant,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  u«  current 
from  the  power-house  at  Jersey  City,  a  spe- 
cial transformer  room  having  been  designed 
for  the  sub-basement  where  the  alternating 
current  passing  through  the  tunnel  will  be 
transformed  into  direct  for  the  service  of  the 
building. 

INTKRIOR   DECORATION. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  exterior  of  the 
new  office  buildings,  the  public  passageways 
and  halls  of  the  lower  stories  afford  consid- 
erable opportunity  for  interior  decoration, 
often  rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  sto- 
ries and  being  adorned  with  marble,  carving 
and  bronze,  so  that  their  appearance  is  most 
attractive.  And  these  halls  have  a  double 
function,  as,  in  addition  to  giving  access  to  the 
elevators,  they  often  serve  as  public  passages 
leading  from  street  to  street,  or  preferably 
supplying  the  approach  to  elevated  or  under- 
ground railways.  Now  for  a  person  to  be 
able  to  step  from  tube,  subway,  or  elevated 
platform  directly  into  an  elevator  naturally 
'makes  offices  in  such  a  building  most  con- 
venient and  desirable,  while  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  passing  through  the  ground- 
floor  halls  or  arcades,  In  addition  to  the  regiL- 
lar  occupants  of  the  building,  makes  small 
booths  or  offices  most  available  for  retail  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  so  many  people  are  collected 
in  such  a  structure  that  such  conveniences  as 
special  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  news- 
stands, book  and  stationery  shops,  cigar 
stands,  and  shoe-polishing  establishments  are 
most  essential,  not  to  mention  haberdashers, 
tailors,  real-estate  agents,  confectioners,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  occupations  that 
can  flourish  where  a  number  of  people  are 
gathered  together.  But  withal  the  character 
[)f  the  building  must  he  preserved,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  office  of  a  firm  can  be 
found,  especially  if  Identified  with  the  name 
of  a  building  that  is  on-  every  one's  tongue, 
makes  a  recently  erected  skyscraper  a  most 
desirable  building  in  which  to  have  an  office, 
while  the  various  improvements  making  for 
comfort  and  convenience  arc  all  appreciated 


a  time  wher 
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In  the  skyscraper  we  ha\ 
our  stream  of  travel  from 
zontal  to  a  vertical  directit 


t  follow  the  tin 

^  simply  turned 
ts  normal  hori- 
1,  and  we  have 
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substituted  private  streets  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance for  those  of  tbc  citj'  below. 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE   TOWER    A    LANDMARK. 

Most  notable  perhaps  Is  the  tower  of  the 
Metro|iolitan  Life  Hullding.  designed  by  N. 
Le  Brun  &  Son,  which  with  its  glistening 
white  marble  already  has  become  a  landmark 
for  the  city.  As  the  Insurance  company  de- 
sired more  space,  and  a^  it  owned  the  sin- 
gle comer  not  occupied  by  Its  main 
building,  it  was  but  natural  that  this  vacant 
space  should  be  utilized  In  such  a  way  as  to 
add  to  the  dignity  of  Its  massive  and  Im- 
posing Italian  Renaissance  structure.  Now  ■ 
no  more  fitting  climax  for  such  a  group  of 
hn'Idlngs  could  be  Imagined  than  this  noble 
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ini:  with  its  forty-six  stories  700 
(■  siilcwalk.  For  a  great  insur- 
w  til  1i:iv(-  a  liiimr  of  such  a 
's  nu  small  asset,  and 
■  tiitc  outside  of  land, 
It  Iw  underestimated. 


Indeed,  with  its  great  clock  32+  feet  above 
the  sidewalk,  where  hands  twelve  feet  in 
length  point  to  four-foot  numerals  on  dials 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  its  four 
tower  bells  still  higher  up  and  announcing 
the  quarter-hours  from  a  point  twice  as  high 
as  any  other  chimes  in  the  world,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Building  long  must  stand  as 
one  of  the  world's  wonders.  Here,  as  in 
other  office  buildings,  the  floor  space  can  be 
computed  in  acres,  and  the  entire  building, 
with  its  grand  total  of  16,237,034  cubic  feet, 
has  a  floor  area  of  1,085,663  square  feet,  or 
about  twenty-five  acres,  available  for  the 
business  of  the  company  ur  for  rental. 

THE  SINGER  TOWER. 

Sharing  the  honors  for  a  high  tower  build- 
ing with  the  white  Italian  campanile  of  rhe 
Metropolitan  Life  is  the  Singer  Tower,  de- 
signed by  Ernest  Flagg,  which,  however,  suf- 
fers in  any  comparison  with  the  former  on 
account  of  the  lofty  buildings  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  and  the  absence  of  the  park  at 
its  foot.  Here  we  have  a  forty-seven-story 
tower  as  the  predominant  feature  of  the  re- 
modeling and  amplification  of  the  old  Singer 
Building  at  Broadway  and  Liberty  Street. 
This  unique  structure,  sixty-five  feet  square, 
sets  back  fifteen  feet  from  Broadway  and  in 
its  height  of  612  feet  carries  forty-two  office 
floors,  each  with  sixteen  offices.  In  the  Sin- 
ger Building  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  lime- 
stone, while  copper  sheathing  is  used  con- 
spicuously, especially  in  the  tower,  where 
considerable  decoration  has  been  employed. 
The  architecture  is  modem  French,  and  nat- 
urally involves  greater  adornment  than  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tower,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
stability  in  the  general  appearance,  and  the 
extreme  height  of  the  tower  is  marked  by 
grace  and  strength.  Together  with  the  main 
building,  which  is  fourteen  stories  in  height 
.md  has  forty  offices  on  each  floor,  the  Singer 
Tower  supplies  about  nine  and  one-half  acres 
of  floor  space  for  rental. 


Passing  from  tower  buildings  to  those  of 
somewhat  different  type,  the  Terminal  Build- 
ings of  the  Hudson  and  ^L-lnhattan  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  Clinton  &  Russell  are 
the  architects,  not  only  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  twenty-two  stories,  or  27s  feet, 
above  the  curb,  but  they  are  remark.ible  as 
constituting  the  largest  and  heaviest  struc- 
ture for  an   office  building    in   Manhattan. 
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This  building  really  represents  two  distinct 
structures,  numbers  30  and  50  Church  Street, 
running  from  Cortlandt  to  Fulton  Streets, 
though  separated  by  Dey  Street,  but  as  they 
have  been  built  by  the  same  corporation  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  as  they  contain  the 
terminal  of  the  Hudson  River  tube  and  form 
one  structure  below  the  street,  they  are  usu- 
ally spoken  of  together.  Over  twenty  acres 
of  floor  space  are  available  for  rental,  and 
the  two  buildings  could  be  divided  into  some 
4000  offices,  with  accommodations  for  10,000 
people,  or  a  population  equivalent  to  that  of 
Sioux  Fails,  S.  D, 

This  enormous  building  has  been  con- 
structed on  an  immense  box  of  concrete,  420 
feet  in  length  and  178  feet  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  point,  with  walls  eight  feet  thick  go- 
ing down  to  solid  rock,  an  average  depth  of 
seventy-five  feet  below  the  surface.  Now 
this  gigantic  box  of  concrete  is  pierced  so  that 
the  trains  from  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  can  enter  through  Cortlandt  Street 
and  pass  out  through  Fulton  Street,  the 
tracks  being  about  thirty  feet  below  street 
level,  while  the  building  proper  supplies  the 
necessar>'  ^proaches  to  the  platforms,  ticket 
offices,  waiting-rooms,  etc.  The  terminal 
arrangements  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  portion  above  the  sidewalk  as  an 
office  building.  Indeed,  each  building  above 
the  third  story  has  a  floor  plan  of  H-form,  so 
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that  abundant  light  and  air  are  secured  for 
the  various  offices,  there  being  some  5000 
windows  in  the  two  buildings.  While  the 
Terminal  buildings  have  not  the  ornate  exte- 
riors of  some  of  the  recent  high  office  build- 
ings, yet  they  are  massive  and  imposing  and 
carry  out  effectively  their  general  object. 

THE   CITV  INVESTING    BUILDINO, 

Another  interesting  example  of  a  sky- 
scraper is  the  City  Investing  Building,  F, 
H,  Kimball,  architect,  with  its  entrance  on 
U  road  way,  near  Cortlandt  Street,  and  extend- 
ing through  to  Church  Street,  with  a  frontage 
on  Cortlandt  Street.  Here  we  have  an  office 
building  designed  to  afford  a  maximum  of 
rental  space  and  without  the  necessity  of 
striking  architectural  features  or  the  con- 
,    ,  sideration  of  unique  conditions,     Ihe  result 

.%"!"l.ThTthe    has  been  a  rich  and  artistic  building  which 
RivT  tiiiHMi.)  rises  from  the  Broadway  sidewalk  to  a  height 
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of  thirty-two  stories,  or  counting  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  or^the 
basement  to  the  tower  over  500  feet.  The  Singer  Building,  and  will  be  finished  with 
architectural  base  for  the  first  five  stories  is  cupolas  several  stories  in  height  set  around 
faced  with  limestone,  while  above  white  the  base  of  the  tower  or  second  section.  This 
glazed  brick  and  white  terra  cotta  have  been  will  extend  from  the  thirty- fourth  to  the 
used,  and  emphasize  the  opinion  of  many  forty-ninth  story  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
architects  that  a  single  solid  color  brings  out  ing,  being,  of  course,  of  smaller  plan,  and  in 
most  effectively  the  mass  and  form  of  a  sky-  turn  will  be  surmounted  by  a  still  smaller 
scraper.  section  reaching  to  the  fifty-eighth  story. 
The  upper  stories  and  the  attic  of  the  City  above  which  for  four  stories  more  will  rise 
Investing  Building  show  considerable  decora-  the  main  cupola.  The  main  fagades  will  be 
tion,  while  within  the  building  the  arcade  on  of  brick  and  granite  with  terra-cotta  trim- 
the  ground  floor  extending  from  Broadway  mings,  while  the  design  shows  bays  set  be- 
to  Church  Street  is  as  prominent  a  feature  of  tween  pilasters  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  or- 
its  general  plan  as  it  is  from  a  decorative  ders,  with  clustered  columns  at  the  corners, 
point  of  view.     Here  have  been  concentrated  ^^„^„  ,,.^,,  „,,„,.,,.,^„  ,.,  ..,^,.^ 

^             i.u        /           •     •          J                                 11  OTHER  HIGH   BUILDINGS  PLANNED. 

a    wealth    of    artistic    adornment,    marble, 

bronze,  ornamental  plaster,  and  carved  stone  Less     monumental     than     the     proposed 

being  among  the  materials  used.     The  City  Equitable  Building  is  the  thirty-eight  story 

Investing  Building  has  a  floor  space  available  building,  designed  by  W.  C.  Hazlett,  to  be 

for  renting  of  nearly  eleven  acres,  and  its  erected  on  lower  Broadway,  to  supplant  the 

total  cost  was  about  $io,<X)0,<X)0.  old  Tower  Building,  to  which  reference  was 

The  present  space  does  not  permit  con-  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  well 

sideration   of  such    important   structures   as  as  to  occupy  adjoining  lots,  while  a  new  and 

the  new  West  Street  Building  of  Cass  Gil-  lofty  structure  to  take  the  place  of  the  Mills 

bert,  the  new  home  of  the  Trust  Company  Building,  with  a  tower  1000  feet  in  height, 

of  America,  or  others  almost  equally  impor-  has  been  proposed, 

tant,  but  it  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  ^„^  c„,.r,^..  .,.t,«    .*.   .*,^«,<^.^.  ^„^ 

,.            ^      ^          •^.L.               .'J-  THE  SKYSCRAPER  AN   AMERICAN  TYPE. 

several  important  projects  that  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  last  word   in  skyscraper  con-  Whether  the  American  city  has  been  jus- 
struction  has  not  yet  been  said.  tified  in  permitting  the  skyscraper  to  flourish, 

or  whether  the  American  investor  in  the  end 

A  STILL  LOFTIER  BUILDING  PROPOSED.  u  c    a  .u      \    i.     .                   j  .u     u             tn 

Will  nnd  the  lofty  tower  and  the  huge  office 
First  of  these  is  the  proposed  office  build-  building  a  useful  and  profitable  investment, 
ing  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So-  time  only  can  tell,  but  that  the  American 
ciety  to  be  erected  on  the  present  building  of  architect  and  engineer  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  company  on  the  block  bounded  by  Broad-  the  opportunity  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
way,  Nassau,  Pine,  and  Cedar  streets.  The  structures  admits  of  no  discussion.  Not  only 
plans  prepared  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  call  has  a  type  of  building  based  on  pure  utility 
for  a  structure  of  sixty-two  stories,  909  feet  and  special  conditions  been  evolved,  but  an 
in  height,  exclusive  of  a  150-foot  flag-pole,  artistic  design  and  treatment  has  resulted  that 
and  being  209  feet  higher  than  the  Metropol-  to-day  justly  earns  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
itan  Life  tower  and  292  feet  higher  than  the  ropean  critics.  And  in  actual  construction 
Singer  Building,  as  indicated  in  the  illustra-  no  less  than  in  design  haye  American  in- 
tion  on  page  579.  Whether  the  building  genuity  and  engineering  skill  been  manifest, 
ever  will  be  erected  may  be  considered  at  Structural  materials, — especially  steel,  terra 
this  moment  an  open  question,  but  the  ac-  cotta,  and  concrete, — have  been  improved, 
ceptance  of  the  plans  by  the  building  depart-  and  their  use  has  been  developed  along  scicn- 
ment  is  of  course  a  great  advantage,  whether  tific  lines,  so  that  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
the  insurance  company  decides  to  erect  such  a  ern  skeleton  building  with  due  regard  to  all 
building  itself  or  should  wish  to  dispose  of  the  elements  of  safety  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
land  with  such  permission  for  its  construction,  skill  and  certainty  not  excelled  in  any  form 
The  plans  show  a  building  of  Renaissance  of  structural  engineering.  And  with  the  ex- 
type  built  in  three  sections  surmounted  by  a  perience  of  large  fires  and  an  earthquake  to 
cupola.  The  first  or  main  building  is  489  test  his  work,  the  engineer  of  the  modern  sky- 
feet,  or  thirty-four  stories  high,  or  twice  the  scraper  surely  can  say  that  he,  like  his  build- 
height  of   the   main   building  of  either  the  ing,  stands  on  a  firm  and  safe  foundation. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  INSPECTION   OF  MEATS. 


BY  GUY   ELLIOTT   MITCHELL. 


I  HE  people  of  the  United  States  consume 
over  15,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
annually,  a  per  capita  consumption  of  nearly 
200  pounds  a  year.  This  is  considerably 
more  meat  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
than  the  weight  of  the  average  full-grown 
man.  The  meat-consuming  units  of  the 
American  family  eat  every  year  more  than 
double  their  weight  of  edibie  flesh  and  over 
three  times  their  own  weight  of  what  may 
be  termed  meat  on  the  hoof.  It  is  calculated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wash- 
ington that  meat  constitutes  fully  one-third 
of  the  nation's  food  bill,  a  proportion  which 
makes  the  average  European  workingman 
scratch  his  head  in  amazement  that  there 
should  be  such  a  vast  meat  supply,  and  won- 
der if  perhaps  we  are  not  cannibals.  The 
majority  of  fairly  prosperous  foreigners  never 
sec  meat  on  their  tables  oftener  than  once  a 
week.     Think  of  it!     Only  fifty-two  good 


meals  of  meat  in  a  year  I  Where  would  die 
"Beef  Trust"  be  with  such  a  market  in 
America  ? 

The  condition  being  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fact  being  that  the  average  fam- 
ily eats  meat  more  than  once  a  day,  the  wisdom 
of  an  adequate  meat- inspection  law,  strictly 
enforced,  is  more  than  apparent.  Our  sys- 
tem of  meat  inspection  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  laws,  the  latest  enactment,  which  relates 
principally  to  canned  and  preserved  meats, 
being  the  outcome  of  the  tremendous  popular 
uprising  of  1906.  This  question  now  pre- 
sents itself:  "  Is  the  present  law  adequate  and 
effective,  and,  now  that  the  flurry  of  popular 
indignation  on  the  subject  has  subsided,  is  it 
well  administered?"  To  this  query  the 
answer  can  be  made  that  the  Government 
meat  inspection  of  to-day  is  satisfactory  to 
the  consumer,  however  closely  he  may  inspect 
its  operation.  Despite,  too,  the  direful 
prophesies  to  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  to 
be  an  absolute  advantage  to  the  packers  and 
manufacturers,  for  it  has  given  their  products 
a  standing  which  they  never  before  enjoyed. 
The  law  is  comprehensive,  it  is  working  well, 
and  it  is  being  strictly  enforced.  It  protects 
the  people  against  disease. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST  DISEASE. 

To  the  public  the  importance  of  meat  in- 
spection lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  meat 
animals  arc  subject  to  very  many  diseases 
which  impair  or  totally  destroy  the  whole- 
someness  of  their  meat  as  food,  often  making 
it  actual  poison,  so  that  the  piece  of  meat 
eaten,  apparently  wholesome,  may  carry  the 
germs  of  a  fatal  malady.  Therefore  both 
ante-mortem  and  posl-morlem  inspection  to 
detect  these  diseases  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  (he  health  of  the  nation.  Dr. 
Melvin,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  says:  "  To  protect  the  people  at  a 
point  where  they  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves is,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  the 
meat-inspection  service.  Diseased  meat  is  the 
direct  cause  of  disease  in  those  who  cat  it. 
The  consumer  being  himself  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  meat  he  buys  is 
diseased,  demands  that  he  be  protected  by  the 
Government  from  the  cupidity  or  ignorance, 
or  both,  of  those  from  whom  he  buys," 
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INSPRCTION   OF   I.IVli  ANIMALS. 

Since  before  the  time  at  Moses  t!ic  neces- 
sity of  an  officiiil  meat  iiispectinn  has  been 
recognized.  It  is  nut  important,  lnnvevcr, 
to  follow  historically  this  [;"vern mental  func- 
tion from  such  an  early  date.  That  which 
will  most  interest  persons  who  have  the  meat 
to  eat  will  be  to  briefly  trace  the  course  oi  the 
animals  from  the  time  of  their  first  inspec- 
ti<in,  when  alive,  down  to  the  last  step,  when 
their  carcasses  are  ready  for  shipment  or  for 
consumption,  'I'he  law  does  not  require  the 
examination  of  the  animal  alive,  but  places 
this  act  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  is,  however,  rigidly  per- 
formed. The  Government  inspector  visits 
the  pens  and  examines  each  animal.  When 
he  finds  one  that  is  not  to  his  mind  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy  he  attaches  to  it  a  num- 
bered metal  tag  marked  "  U.  S.  Suspect." 
Such  animals  arc  separated  from  the  appa- 
rently healthy  ones,  and  in  the  post-mortem 
examination  their  carcasses  receive  specially 
careful  attention.  If  the  pml-mortrm  ex- 
amination does  not  confirm  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  live  ani- 
mal, the  carcass  is  sent  along  as  edible 
meat;  otherwise  it  is  sent  to  the  con- 
demned-meat tank,  to  be  converted  into  fer- 
tilizer, etc. 


TH13  i>OST- MORTEM  EXAMINATION  OF  MEATS, 

Having  run  the  gantlet  of  the  anle-mor- 
li-m  inspection, — the  examination  of  the  liv- 
ing animals. — those  which  have  appeared  to 
the  inspector  sound  and  healthy  are  conveyed 
throTigh  runways  into  the  slaughter-liouses. 
Here,  in  the  larger  establishments,  the  work 
of  butchering  proceeds  with  wonderful  S3's- 
tem  and  rapidity.  From  the  time  the  steer 
is  knocked  in  the  head  to  the  time  when  he 
has  been  completely  cut  up  and  disposed  of, 
at  least  sixteen  different  butchers  have  been 
at  work  upon  him,  and  each  step  is  watched 
by  lynx-eyed  officers  of  the  Government, 
Where  blood  is  to  he  used  for  food  purposes 
it  is  caught  in  a  numbered  receptacle  and  held 
until  the  carcass  Is  further  examined.  The 
fat  removed  from  the  abdomen  is  placed  in 
a  numbered  box  for  identification.  -  At  the 
first  exposure  of  the  glands  when  the  head 
is  severed  an  inspector  makes  an  examination 
for  tubercular  infection.  Another  inspector 
stands  at  the  elbow  of  the  gutter  and  as  the 
viscera  are  revealed  watches  \v\t\\  practiced 
eye  for  abnormalities,  carefully  examining 
and  handling  various  parts  to  discover  any  ob- 
scure indication  of  disease.  When  he  finds  a 
diseased  carcass  he  attaches  a  tag,  "  U,  S. 
Retained,"  with  a  number.  Then  the  car- 
cass, with  all  the  parts  that  have  been  sepa- 
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rated,  none  of  which  has  been  allowed  to  lose 
its  identity,  is  sent  directly  to  the  "  retaining- 
room." 

TREATMENT    OF    MEAT  CARCASSES. 

Carcasses  with  which  the  inspector  has 
found  nothing  wrong  are  hurried  along  their 
way,  washed  in  boiling  water,  scrubbed,  and 
wiped  dry  with  clean  towels,  and  just  before 
entering  the  chill-room  are  stamped  with  in- 
delible ink  on  various  parts,  "  U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Passed,"  with  the  carcass  num- 
ber. The  same  number  follows  the  carcass 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  house  and  is  also 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
records,  serving  as  a  sure  method  of  tracing 
meat  about  which  any  subsequent  question 
may  arise.  No  meat  not  so  marked  can  be 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another. 

Calves,  sheep,  and  goats  are  handled  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  are  cattle,  but  the 
slaughter  and  inspection  of  hogs  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Following  the  "sticking"  of  the 
animal,  the  carcass  is  dropped  into  a  great  vat 
of  scalding  water,  where  it  is  poled  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  is  then  automatically 
scraped  of  its  hair.  The  carcass  drops  on  a 
moving  platform,  and  a  butcher  almost  severs 
its  head,  exposing  the  cervical  glands,  where 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis 
are  detected.  Beside  this  butcher  stands  a 
Government  inspector,  who  examines  the 
glands,  feels  them,  or  cuts  them  with  his  own 
knife.  If  he  finds  disease,  at  the  first  switch 
in  the  hog  railroad  the  carcass  leaves  its  ■ 
fellows,  is  shunted  to  another  rail,  tagged 
"  U.  S.  Retained,"  and  sent  to  the  retaining- 
room.  The  inspector  thrusts  his  knife  into  a 
pail  of  disinfectant  solution  and  passes  upon 
the  next  hog.  The  carcasses  whose  heads 
show  no  disease  pass  on  and  are  disemboweled, 
the  carcass  and  the  viscera  being  carefully 
scrutinized  by  another  skilled  inspector. 
The  next  step  is  splitting  the  carcasses,  more 
inspectors  examining  the  freshly  cut  halves 
and  sometimes  finding  lesions  in  bones  or 
muscles,  in  which  case  they  are  marked  for 
the  retaining-room.  For  the  healthy  car- 
casses the  procedure  Is  now  the  same  as 
for  other  animals:  they  go  through  the 
shower  bath,  are  labeled,  and  go  to  the  cool- 
ing-rooms, while  inspectors  make  a  closer 
examination,  in  the  retain ing-room.  of  those 
carcasses  which  have  been  held  as  sus- 
picious, and  determine  whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unconditionally,  be 
made  into  lard,  or  sent  to  the  oflal- 
tank. 


DEALING   WITH    SUSPECTED    MEAT. 

The  re  tain  ing-room,  where  the  inspected 
leat  is  examined,  must  be  rat-proof,  with 
;ment   floors!   well   lighted,   and   provided 


NSraCTED,    PASSED, 


with  a  special  lock,  the  key  to  which  is  kept 
by  the  inspector.  Here  the  suspected  and 
retained  carcasses  are  critically  examined. 
By  no  means  all  are  finally  condemned,  be- 
cause the  examination  of  the  first  inspector 
has  been  necessarily  hasty.  It  is  his  duty  to 
be  sure  that  all  meat  which  he  passes  is  ex- 
empt from  disease.  If  there  is  any  question 
about  it  he  sends  it  to  the  retaining-room. 
If  a  later  and  more  careful  examination  con- 
firms his  suspicions,  the  carcass  is  conspicu- 
ously stamped,  and  also  the  tag  "  U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Condemned  "  is  attached,  when 
it  is  sent  to  the  condemned -meat  room  and 
later  to  the  tank.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the 
retained  arc  afterward  condemned. 


IVSPECTTON       FROM   PASTURE  TO  PACKAGE. 

The  present  system  of  meat  inspection  is 
far  more  comprehensive  than  merely  guaran- 
teeing the  wholesomeness  of  meat  at  the  time 
of  killing.  In  the  vast  business  of  curing, 
canning,  pickling,  etc..  the  Government  holds 
strict    supervision.      The    inspectors    assure 
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tlii-msclvcs  that  the  meats  have  not  been 
siHij'Ird  (ir  bcaime  unclean  since  the  slaughter 
ins|ieitiiiii.  Sucli  as  liave  undergone  changes 
that  make  them  unfit  fur  fooJ  are  rejected 
and  destroyed.  Furtlier,  the  inspectors  sec 
that  nil  drugs,  chemicals,  or  forbidden  color- 
injj  matters  are  used.  With  microscope  and 
reagents  the  experts  of  the  Government 
hring  to  the  aid  of  the  inspection  service  the 
best  efforts  of  modern  bacteriological  and 
chemical  science.  Then  1  Jving,  to  use  a 
well-known  phrase.  Inspected  the  meat  "  from 
pasture  to  package,"  the  Governn.ent  takes 
a  final  step  and  insists  that  the  package  be 
properly  and  honestly  labeled.  It  is  one 
thintr.  says  Dr.  Melvin.  to  know  tliat  your 
package  contains  good  meat :  it  is  another 
to  know  that  you  buy  what  you  think  yn» 

A   THORfllJGHLY    UP-TO-DATE    SERVICE. 

The  great  meat-packing"  establishments 
have  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  evamples 
of  the  highest  development  of  a  specialized 
industr)'.  They  are  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  years  of  gradual  improvement.  The 
federal  meat- inspection  service,  in  spite  of  its 


organization  into  a  great  business  almost  im- 
mediately follov\ing  the  passage  of  the  law, 
to-day  stands  side  by  side  with,  and  is  as 
modern  and  up-to-date  as,  the  finely  or- 
ganized business  that  it  supervises.  The 
bureau  furnishes  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
spectors for  the  work,  and  they  will  work  as 
fast  as  the  improved  appliances  of  the  estab- 
lishment permit  or  its  needs  demand.  The 
Government  will  not  require  the  proprietor 
to  stop  his  work  to  send  for  the  inspector  or 
to  wait  for  him  to  retire  and  make  an  elabo- 
rate report,  a  procedure  common  in  the  in- 
spection systems  of  foreign  countries.  The 
American  meat  inspection  I's  probably  the 
model  for  the  world.  Its  employees  are 
capable  and  expert  veterinarians,  bacteriolo- 
gists, and  chemists,  and  the  regulations  and 
organization  are  so  stringent,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  inspectors  and  inspection  of  inspectors 
so  frequent,  that  collusion  or  dishonesty  is 
practically  impossible.  The  consumer  of 
meats  which  bear  the  stamp  "  U.  S.  Inspected 
and  Passed  "  may  have  the  very  comfortable 
assurance  that  he  is  buying  and  eating  prod- 
ucts from  healthy  animals,  prepared  under 
clean  and  sanitary  conditions. 


THE   RAILROAD   AS   AN  ADVANCE  AGENT  OF 

PROSPERITY. 


BY  KATHARINE  COMAN. 


A 


EUROPEAN  railway  manager  who  proved  feasible,  and  at  such  a  price  as  would 
was  inspecting  an  American  trans-  attract  to  the  region  bona-fide  farmers  who 
continental  railway,  exclaimed :  "  But  this  is  should  grow  crops  and  raise  cattle  and  fur- 
not  what  we  call  railroading!  We  transport  nish  a  demand  for  goods  from  the  East,  thus 
the  people  and  goods  offered  by  our  territory,  creating  business  for  the  road.  To  this  end, 
You  arc  creating  the  business  that  you  ex-  land  commissioners  were  appointed  and  ad- 
ploit."  vertising  agents  sent  throughout  the  old 
Our  Western  railroads  have  been  built  Northwest,  where  soils  were  comparatively 
in  advance  of  population  and  have  been  poor  or  had  been  exhausted.  In  the  years 
obliged  to  develop  their  territory  indus-  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  forbade 
trially  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  profitable  such  favors,  passes  and  special  rates  brought 
business.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  would-be  purchasers  by  the  trainload  into  the 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  first  railroad  to  strike  districts  advertised.  Special  freight  rates  on 
west  from  Chicago  and  make  connection  be-  **  colonists'  "  goods,  agricultural  implements, 
twccn  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  and  household  supplies  rendered  the  offer  of 
River,  its  lines  have  been  steadily  pushed  cheap  land  in  the  new  West  doubly  attractive, 
across  the  prairies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  merely  to  get 
Mountains,  outstripping  the  westward  move-  farmers  onto  the  land,  but  to  keep  them  there 
ment  of  industry.  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living.  During 
were  frontier  towns  in  1855,  as  are  Billings,  the  early  '70's,  when  hard  times  and  the 
Guernsey,  and  Cheyenne  to-day.  It  has  been  grasshopper  reduced  Nebraska  to  the  verge 
the  consistent  policy  of  the  management  of  ruin,  the  railroad  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
throughout  its  half-century  fight  for  exist-  farmers.  Thousands  of  people  were  passed 
ence  to  make  the  prosperity  of  its  subsidiary  back  to  their  homes,  carloads  of  supplies  con- 
territory  a  matter  of  prime  concern,  sacrific-  tributed  by  Eastern  cities  were  sent  out  free 
ing,  if  need  be,  immediate  profits  to  ultimate  of  charge,  seed  for  the  next  planting  was 
business  success.  freighted    into  the   devastated   districts  and 

sold  to  the  farmers  on  credit.     The  present 

INDUCING   IMMIGRATION.  .          x    vr  u       I        •      *         ^   J    JT  ««    ,- 

prosperity  of  Nebraska  is  in  good  measure 

The  first  factor  in  industrial  development,  due  to  this  timely  aid. 

land,  was  provided  in  generous  measure  by  .^„^„^,^,^,^    ^„^    x.«, ,»,..,*, t^t^    .,T<^«>rx«x 
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the  Government.  1  hough  the  original  Illi- 
nois company  received  no  land  grant,  the  Chi-  West  of  the  hundredth  meridian,  where 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  inherited  from  the  average  annual  rainfal  was  seldom  more 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  and  the  Burling-  than  ten  or  fourteen  inches,  and  agriculture 
ton  &  Missouri  railways,  purchased  and  in-  seemed  impossible,  land  was  selling  in  graz- 
corporated  in  the  Burlington  system,  more  ing  tracts  at  25  cents  an  acre  until  the  ad- 
than  3,000,000  acres  of  prairie  soil.  North-  vent  of  dry-farming.  Under  the  supervision 
ern  Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  and  eastern  of  H.  W.  Campbell,  the  prophet  of  this  lat- 
Nebraska,  the  region  covered  by  the  ^bsi-  est  agricultural  gospel,  three  experiment  farms 
dized  lines,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  were  started, — one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Ne- 
United  States  for  natural  endowment.  At  braska,  and  one  in  Colorado, — and  it  was  soon 
the  present  price  of  $100  an  acre,  these  lands  conclusively  proved  that  all  the  crops  suit- 
would  represent  a  handsome  revenue;  but  at  able  to  this  latitude  could  be  grown  without 
the  time  the  roads  were  built  quarter-sections  irrigation.  In  1895  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
of  prairie  were  a  drug  in  the  market,  even  at  &  Quincy  inaugurated  a  new  campaign  of 
the  Government  price  of  ^^1.25  per  acre,  advertisement,  printing  pamphlets  and  folders 
The  consistent  policy  of  the  management  has  and  sending  a  deluge  of  literature  into  the 
been,  not  to  hold  its  lands  for  advance  in  older  farming  States.  A  very  effective  de- 
vali/e,  but  to  put  them  on  sale  as  rapidly  as  vice  was   the   demonstration  car,   fitted  out 
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with  sample  yields  and  carrying  one  or  more  tern  termini.  Intelligent  guides  are  sent 
practical  farmers  to  explain  the  method  and  with  each  expedition  to  assist  purchasers  to 
its  results.  Converts  to  the  new  idea  came  get  at  the  facts,  and  prospective  settlers  are 
in  the  main  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon-  urged  to  see  for  themselves, 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  **  People  move  The  promotion  of  fakes  is  no  part  of  this 
along  climatic  lines,"  said  an  experienced  far-sighted  policy.  Every  irrigation  scheme 
land  commissioner  to  me.  "  There  is  no  use  is  examined  by  a  trusted  agent,  and  no  lands 
in  going  south  of  the  Ohio  River  or  east  of  are  advertised  until  the  water  is  actually  in 
Buffalo  for  recruits.  They  won't  believe  the  the  canals  and  ready  for  distribution.  Great 
evidence  of  their  own  senses.'*  This  costly  pains  is  taken  to  fit  the  farmers  for  the  new 
educational  campaign  vvas  carried  on  for  the  conditions  of  husbandry.  Simple  treatises  on 
purpose  of  selling,  not  the  railroad  lands,  dry- farming,  on  irrigation,  on  diversifica- 
which  were  practically  exhausted,  but  the  tion  of  crops,  on  stock-raising  and  dairy  farm- 
Government  lands  in  western  Nebraska,  the  ing  are  among  the  publications  regularly 
cultivation  of  which  would  none  the  less  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Landseekers* 
bring  a  revenue  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  Information  Bureau  at  Omaha.  New  indus- 
&  Quincy.  tries  that  promise  to  develop  the  region  ex- 
_     ^ ^ ^,„<.,„o  perience  the  same  fostering  care.     The  beet- 

PROMOTING   IRRIGATION    PROJECTS.  *^  -li        ^  T-i  D'lr  j    i-        J 

**  sugar  mills  at  Denver,  Billmgs,  and  Grand 
Farther  west,  in  the  arid  foothills  of  the  Island  were  aided  by  special  rates  on  raw  ma- 
Rockies  and  along  the  mountain  river  valleys,  terial,  machinery,  and  product  while  such 
recent  irrigation  projects  are  converting  privileges  were  legal,  and  are  still  assured  of 
wastes  of  sagebrush  and  cactus  into  produc-  cheap  transportation  during  the  summer 
tivc  farming  country.  Whether  reservoirs  months  from  the  centers  whence  a  labor  sup- 
and  ditches  are  built  by  co-operative  associa-  ply  may  be  drawn.  At  the  opening  of  the 
tions  of  land-owners,  by  syndicates  that  have  "  campaign  "  whole  trainloads  of  men,  wom- 
taken  advantage  of  the  Care/  act,  or  by  the  en,  and  children  are  moved  from  eastern  Kan- 
fcdcral  (Jovernment,  the  enterprise  is  re-  sas  and  Nebraska  to  the  sugar-beet  belt,  at 
garded  by  the  railroad  management  as  tribu-  slightly  more  than  a  single  fare  for  the  round 
tary  to  its  own  development,  and  therefore  trip. 

to  be  aided  and  promoted.     The  Interstate  ^  fair-rate  policy 

Canal,  built  by  the  Reclamation  Service  on 

the  North  Platte  River,  where  it  flows  from  In  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates,  that 
Wyoming  into  Nebraska,  and  the  various  most  difficult  problem  of  railway  finance,  the 
private  projects  in  this  neighborhood,  have  Burlington  management  is  governed  by  its 
placed  450,000  acres  of  land  "  under  water  "  established  policy  of  basing  the  prosperity  of 
and  converted  the  approach  to  Fort  Laramie,  the  road  on  the  prosperity  of  its  clientele, 
formerly  the  despair  of  the  overland  emi-  The  nice  adjustment  of  rates  to  "  what  the 
grant,  into  highly  profitable  alfalfa,  sugar-  traffic  will  bear  "  is  undertaken,  not  for  the 
beet,  and  potato  farms.  The  valley  of  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  highest  possible 
Big  Horn  River,  once  the  goal  and  too  often  profit,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  ca- 
the  grave  of  the  trapper  and  Indian  trader,  is  pacity  of  each  and  ever>'  industry  that  con- 
being  rapidly  settled.  Fully  600,000  acres  tributes  to  the  freight  receipts  of  the  system, 
is  now  under  irrigation.  The  Cody  branch  To  crush  nascent  prosperity  by  exorbitant 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  brings  charges  would  be  to  throttle  the  hen  that  is 
this  remote  region  within  two  days  of  to  lay  the  golden  eggs  of  future  dividends.  In 
Omaha,  and  within  three  days  of  the  Chicago  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
markets.  Above  and  below  Billings,  on  the  tee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  1885,  Charles 
Yellowstone  River,  Government  and  private  E.  Perkins,  president  of  the  road  from  1881 
projects  are  being  pushed  to  completion  that  to  1901,  and  the  determining  influence  in  its 
will  add  another  100,000  acres  to  the  irrigated  history,  voiced  this  policy  in  his  assertion  that 
area  subsidiary  to  the  Burlington  transporta-  "  the  desire  of  the  railroad  to  increase  the 
tion  system.  In  the  disposition  of  these  lands  volume  of  business  and  to  promote  the  pros- 
the  railroad  plays  no  small  part,  advertising  perity  of  the  country  upon  which  it  depends 
sales,  describing  crop  possibilities,  and  or-  for  its  support  "  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
ganl/ing  homeseekers'  excursions  to  its  west-  fair  dealing  with  its  constituency. 
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Who's  Who  and  What's  What  in  the  Peninsula  of  Unrest, 

by  e.  alexander  powell. 

(Late  of  the  American  Consular  Service  in  Ottoman  Dominions;  Balkan  Correspondent  of 

the  London  Evening  Standard.) 

npHE   expected   has   happened.     Bulgaria  Vienna,  and  Rome,  who  sit  at  the  ends  of 

has  at  last  thrown  oflF  the   Turkish  telegraph  wires  and  decide  whether  the  Bal- 

yokc  and    Ferdinand   the  pompous  has  as-  kan  apple  is  fully  ripe  and,  if  so,  how  it  shall 

sumed  the  crown  and  style  of  Czar  of  the  be  divided. 

Bulgars.     The  bauble  crown   that  he  had        The    Balkan    Peninsula    has    aptly    been 

made  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago  at  Munich  has  called  the  cockpit  of  Europe.     It  is  there 

at  last  become  of  use.    Austria,  seizing  her  that  the  eternal   Eastern  Question   has  its 

opportunity,  has  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herze-  origin ;  it  is  there  that  the  East  and  the  West, 

govina  to  the  dual  monarchy.    The  Sultan,  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  meet;  and  it  is 

shorn  at  this  double  stroke  of  more  than  50,-  there,  one  day,  when  Europe  is  ready,  that 

000  square  miles  of  territory,  turns  helplessly  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  dc- 
to  the  ministry  thrust  upon  him  by  the  party  cided.  Of  all  parts  of  Europe  none  is  so 
of  Turkish  reform  and  asks,  "  What  shall  little  known  to  the  average  traveler  as  the 

1  do?"  The  Young  Turks,  knowing  full  Near  East.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
well  that  the  internal  dissension  which  they  say  that  many  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  stirred  up  has  so  weakened  the  morale  are  more  familiar  to  the  traveled  American 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  that  its  effective-  than  the  lands  which  lie  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
ness  is  seriously  crippled,  gather  about  cafe  What  manner  of  men  are  these  little- 
tables  and  sip  masticas  and  wonder  if  they  known  rulers  who  are  continually  setting  all 
will  be  able  to  weather  the  storm  of  national  Europe  by  the  cars,  and  who  back  up  their 
indignation  which  a  tame  submission  to  the  threats  by  armies  ten  times  larger  than  our 
despoilers  will  inevitably  bring  on.  Hot-  own?  What  know  you  of  these  warrior- 
headed  Servia,  seeing  in  the  fate  of  Bosnia  a  peoples  who  were  brought  up  on  pistols  in- 
forecast  of  her  own,  is  arming  for  resistance,  stead  of  nursing-bottles  and  who  have  writ- 
Roumania,  needing  a  longer  coast  line,  is  al-  ten  their  histories  with  the  yataghan  instead 
most  ready  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Bui-'  of  with  the  pen  ? 

comes  hastening  up,  ready  to  take  sides  with  Something  over  forty  years  ago  a  young 
the  stronger  party.  The  Albanian  tribesmen  man  in  traveling  tweeds  might  have  been  ob- 
are  sharpening  their  yataghans,  and  Nicholas  served  quietly  leaving  a  Danube  steamer  at 
of  Montenegro  has  bidden  his  warriors  keep  Turnu  Severin  and  disembarking  on  what 
their  powder  dry,  or  words  to  that  effect,  was  then  Turkish  soil.  So  little  did  his  fel- 
Macedonia, — that  distressful  land, — still  low-passengers  regard  him  that  their  only  in- 
reeks  with  the  blood  of  her  murdered  pco-  terest  was  that  a  passenger  whose  ticket  was 
pie  and  the  smoke  of  her  burned  villages.  If  for  Odessa  should  cut  his  journey  short  at 
war  comes  she  knows  full  well  that  it  is  she  so  God-forsaken  a  village  as  Turnu  Severin. 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The  Balkan  Three  days  later  that  young  man,  who  was 
bqnfire  is  ready  to  be  lighted.  no  other  than  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzol- 
But  it  IS  not  Ferdinand  with  his  toy  lern,  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Roumania  at 
crown,  nor  Abdul  the  shifty-eyed,  nor  any  Bucharest.  To-day,  Charles  L,  King  of  a 
one  else  south  of  the  Danube  who  will  de-  free  Roumania,  after  a  reign  of  more  than 
cide  the  matter  of  peace  or  war.  It  all  rests  two-score  years,  sees  what  was  once  a  Tur- 
in the  hands  of  a  half-dozen  grave-faced,  kish  vassal  state  standing  proudly  erect 
frock-coated  gentlemen  in  the  chancelleries  among  the  nations. 
of  London,  Petersburg,  and  Paris,  of  Berlin,  He  came  as  a  stranger  to  a  strange  coun- 
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try,  with  only  his  own  unalterable  determina-  system  has  sprung  into  being,  owing  to  the 
tion^  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  his  Hohen-  direct  support  and  inspiration  of  the  royal 
zoUem  ancestry  to  back  him  up.  His  train-  family;  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  petro- 
ing,  which  had  been  that  of  an  oiEcer  in  a  leum-fields  Roumania  has  been  raised  from 
crack  Prussian  regiment,  stood  him  in  good  the  position  of  a  coimtry  relying  solely  upon 
stead  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  career,  the  rain  and  sun  for  its  prosperity;  while, 
King  Charles  has  always  been  at  heart  a  sol-  thanks  to  the  King's  indefatigable  efforts  and 
dier,  and  the  patriotic  army  of  the  first  class  unceasing  watchfulness,  the  petroleum  indus- 
which  he  has  built  up  has  proved  not  only  try  has  been  protected  from  becoming  the 
his  enthusiasm,  but  his  military  ability.  In  monopoly  either  of  the  ruthless  Standard  Oil 
1877  the  Roumanian  army,  under  his  leader-  Company  or  of  the  politically  directed  Ger- 
ship,  saved  the  Russians  at  Plevna  and  gained  man  Bank.  In  civilization,  culture,  and  in- 
their  country's  independence ;  to-day,  some  tellect  the  Roumanians  stand  head  and  shoul- 
half  a  million  strong  on  a  war  footing,  they  ders  above  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  Pen- 
are  able  and  ready  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  insula.  Where  once  was  chaos,  corruption, 
the  history  of  Europe  should  their  King  and  and  oppression,  to-d«y  is  an  orderly  state  of 
their  country  demand  it.  the  same  area  as  Alabama  and  the  same  popu- 
Charles  I.  is  now,  at  sixty-nine,  one  of  the  lation  as  Pennsylvania,  which  is  an  example 
wisest  and  most  highly  accomplished  states-  to  the  world  of  peaceful  internal  development 
men  of  his  time,  and  no  one  would  think  of  and  a  tranquil  but  persistent  foreign  policy, 
questioning  the  absolute  security  of  his  hold 

upon  the  Roumanian  throne.     He  is  thor-  ^^^^  ^™  "^  ^^^^^ 

oughly  abreast  of  the  times  and  possesses  a  "  Uneasy    lies    the   head    that   wears    a 

more   than  superficial   knowledge  of   those  crown  "  is  a  proverb  that  is  peculiarly  fitting 

various  arts  and  sciences  which  he  is  expected  to  Peter  I.,  King  of  Servia.     He  occupies 

as  a  ruler  to  protect  and  promote.     By  his  the   most   uneasy  throne   in   Europe.      He 

marriage  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied,  knows  full  well,   moreover,  that,   like  his 

— *^  a  marriage  so  non-political  as  to  make  predecessor,     the    ill-fated    Alexander, — of 

It  a  political  event  of  the  first  importance," —  whose  assassination  many  accuse  him  of  hav- 

he  brought  to  Roumania  a  queen  who  has  ing  been  an  instigator, — ^he  may  well  lose  his 

made  herself  beloved  of  all  and  who  speed-  crown  and  his  life  at  the  same  time.     Peter 

ily  became  the  center  of  all  charitable  works  is  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  but  with  his 

and  ideas.    Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  better  erect   carriage   and    military   bearing  looks 

known  under  the  pen  name  of  "  Carmen  quite  ten  years  younger.     He  has  been  a 

Sylva,"  has  won  a  hijgh  place  in  literature,  widower  for  nearly  twenty  years,  his  wife, 

several  of  her  poems  and  dramas, — ^which,  the   Princess  Zorka,  a  daughter  of  Prince 

by  the  way,  she  typewrites  herself, — having  Nicholas   of    Montenegro,   having   died    in 
been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.    Like  ^1890,  leaving  him  with  a  daughter  and  two 

her  husband,   die  Queen   is   an    inveterate  sons.     Hie  eldest  of  his  sons,  the  Crown 

enemy  of  pomp  and  etiquette  and,  imlike  Prince  George,  who  is  just  of  age,  is  unruly, 

most  queens,  dares  to  declare  her  preferences  hot-tempered,  ill-mannered,  heidstrong,  and 

openly.  haughty;  friends  of  the  dynasty  say  £at  he 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  «  "^^^^  impetuous;  enemies  that  he  is  in- 

sane,  and  if  some  of  the  performances  he  has 
The  efforts  of  King  Charles  have  been  been  credited  with  arc  true,  the  latter  con- 
principally  devoted  to  internal  development,  jecture  must  be  correct. 
As  a  result  of  his  influence  the  railways  were  ICing  Peter,  nrfio  receives  a  civil  list  of 
taken  over  by  the  state  in  1886,  and  since  $240,000  a  year,  ndes  over  a  coimtry  which 
then  have  been  increased  and  improved;  he  is  equd  in  size  and  in  population  to  New 
has  created  a  great  commercial  port  at  Con-  Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined.  Servia 
stantza  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  the  grain  is  naturally  a  very  fertile  land,  and  with 
and  petroleum  of  Roumania  can  flood  the  good  and  steady  gpvemment  might  become 
market;  owing  to  his  great  personal  know!-  exceedingly  prosperous.  There  is  no  pau- 
edge  of  the  land  and  people  he  has  done  mudi  perism  in  the  sense  in  whidi  it  is  under- 
to  promote  forestry  in  the  Carpathians ;  he  stood  in  the  West,  the  poorest  having  some 
has  carefully  encouraged  agriculture,  and  the  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are,  of 
country  is  to-day  one  of  the  chief  grain-pro-  course,  a  few  poor  people  in  Belgrade, — "  the 
dudng  nations  of  the  world ;  an  educational  white  dty,"   as   it   is  justly  named, — but 
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neither  their  condition  nor  their  number  has  like  France  and  Switzerland  making  it  corn- 
necessitated  such  an  institution  as  a  poor-  paratively  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  fact 
house.  The  Servians  are  an  uneasy  and  tur-  that  Servian  sentiment  is  thoroughly  liberal 
bulent  people,  with  frequent  changes  of  min-  and  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  high-handed 
is  try  and  political  upheavals.  The  army  is  and  capricious  conduct  on  the  part  of  hcred- 
well  drilled  and  fairly  efficient.  itary  rulers  in  the  Balkans. 

The  Peter  Karageorgevitch  who  is  now        

king  is,  as  his  name  implies,  is  a  grandson  "Cturesque  prince  of  Montenegro. 

of  that  Kara  George  {kara  being  a  Turkish  An  elderly,  portly,  dusky  gentleman  in  a 
word,  meaning  black)  who,  in  the  early,  part  white  broadcloth  frock-coat  lavishly  embroid- 
of  the  last  century,  led  the  Servians  in  their  ered  in  gold,  a  broad  and  variegated  waist- 
revolt  against  the  Turks,  eventually  making  band  stuffed  with  weapons,  a  black  tambour- 
himself  dictator  under  the  title  *'  Hospodar  ine  cap,  his  blue  trousers  tucked  Russian- 
of  the  Serbs."  This  intrepid  leader  was  an  fashion  into  the  tops  of  his  boots ;  saving  the 
obscure  and  illiterate  peasant  of  immense  dress,  a  typical  English  squire, — such  is 
physical  prowess  and  great  natural  ability,  Nicholas  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro.  He  is 
who,  knowing  the  woods  and  hills  of  Servia  the  most  picturesque  sovereign  in  Europe, 
intimately,  accomplished  marvelous  deeds  in  He  rules  over  a  mountainous  principality 
guerilla  warfare,  repeatedly  repulsing  great  three-quarters  the  size  of  Connecticut,  with 
armies  sent  against  him  by  the  Turks.  He  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  population  of  a 
was  assassinated  in  1817,  however,  and  of  quarter  of  a  million.  "My  country,"  he 
the  six  rulers  who  have  succeeded  him  on  the  once  said,  "  is  a  wilderness  of  stones;  it  is 
Servian  throne  one  died  after  a  reign  of  arid,  it  is  poor,  but  I  adore  it!  And  if  I 
thirty  days,  two  were  murdered,  and  three  were  offered  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
were  forced  to  abdicate.  insula  in  exchange,  why,  I  would  not  hear 

Peter  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when  his  father  one  word !  "  Prince  Nicholas  has  been  one 
was  driven  from  the  throne.  An  exile  from  of  the  most  successful  matchmakers  of.  his 
Servia,  he  was 'educated  in  Austria,  grad-  time,  and  the  late  King  Christian  of  Den- 
uated  from  the  famous  French  military  mark  alone  did  better  for  the  princesses  of  his 
school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  became  an  officer  in  house.  He  is  father-in-law  of  the  King  of 
the  French  army  under  the  third  Napoleon.  Italy  and  the  King  of  Servia,  and  related  by 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  marriage  to  half  the  reigning  houses  of  Eu- 
he  joined  the  famous  Foreign  Legion  and  rope.  When  a  visitor  to  Cetinje  once  told 
served  with  so  much  gallantry  that  he  was  the  Prince  that  his  country  was  very  beau- 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  on  the  field  of  bat-  tiful  and  interesting,  but  that  it  appeared  to 
tie  and  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  have  no  valuable  exports,  his  Highness  re- 
Legion  of  Honor.  A  few  years  later,  the  plied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Sir,  you 
Balkans  having  been  set  ablaze  by  the  revolt  forget  my  daughters." 

of    Bomia    and    Herzegovina    against    the  Prince  Nicholas,  even  by  the  admission  of 

Turks,  Peter  went  to  Montenegro  and  joined  his  severest  critics  the  ablest  of  the  Balkan 

in  the  struggle.  sovereigns,  has  hitherto  solved  the  problem 

His  residence  in  Montenegro  gave  him  an  of  reconciling  the  old  order  with  the  new, 
opportunity  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  and  so  long  as  he  lives  Montenegro  will  go 
of  the  Prince's  daughter,  and  in  1883  he  mar-  on  in  the  way  which  he  has  so  ably  marked 
ried  the  Princess  Zorka.  Peter's  connections  out  for  her  development.  The  Gospodar  or 
with  the  reigning  family  of  Montenegro  "  Lord,"  as  his  people  call  him,  is,  indeed, 
have  been  of  considerable  .value  to  him,  al-  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time, 
though  it  is  said  that  his  former  extrava-  He  combines  two  qualities  usually  considered 
gance  and  dissipation  made  it  difficult  for  his  incompatible, — the  gift  of  poesy  and  great 
high  connections  to  have  relations  with  him.  practical  common-sense.  No  one  can  under- 
The  twelve  years  intervening  between  the  stand  his  character,  and  therefore  the  policy 
loss  of  his  wife  and  his  sudden  accession  to  a  of  his  country,  which  entirely  depends  upon 
blood-stained  throne  he  spent  at  his  quiet  his  will,  without  taking  both  of  these  char- 
home  in  Geneva,  living  the  life  of  a  student  acteristics  into  consideration.  The  Prince 
in  the  most  unobtrusive,  democratic,  and  eco-  most  emphatically  knows  on  which  side  his 
nomical  fashion.  He  is  regarded  as  exceed-  bread  is  buttered,  and  his  public  acts  are  care- 
ingly  liberal,  not  to  say  socialistic,  in  his  fully  calculated  toward  the  improvement  of 
political  views,  his  long  residence  in  republics  his  political  position. 
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But   Prince  Nicholas  is  not  wholly  ab-  only  place  left  in  Europe  where  you  can  get 

sorbed  by  questions  of  statecraft,  finding  time  a  man  to  die  for  you  at  $20  a  month, 

for  small  matters  as  well  as  great.    On  one  r,„«T>,^T*^Trx  ^^  «wtt^.»,* 

1^1                  1         •         ^u                -.  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA. 

occasion,  when  he  was  leaving  the  country 

for  a  considerable  time,  he  resolved  to  pro-  Twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  a  little 
vide  employment  for  his  warriors,  who  group  of  Bulgarian  statesmen  were  seated 
strongly  object  to  any  form  of  work  that  is  about  a  table  in  a  Viennese  beer-garden, 
not  warlike,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  With  them  was  an  Austrian  friend.  The 
the  wine  trade  of  the  Black  Mountain.  He  Bulgarians  composed  a  committee  which  had 
accordingly  summoned  the  chief  men  to-  been  sent  out  to  scour  Europe  for  a  suitable 
gether,  and  in  their  presence  planted  a  vine  prince  to  succeed  the  dethroned  Alexander, 
stock  with  his  own  hands,  bidding  them  all  Unsuccessful  in  their  quest,  they  were  re- 
go  home  and  do  likewise.  Finding  that  the  turning  to  Sofia.  The  acquaintance,  learn- 
art  of  farriery  was  despised  by  the  Montene-  ing  their  business,  indicated  a  young  officer 
grin  braves,  he  caused  a  smithy  to  be  erected  in  the  white  tunic  and  gold-laced  kipi  of  the 
outside  the  palace,  and  there  hammered  a  Austrian  hussars,  who  was  sitting  at  a  nearby 
horseshoe  for  his  haughty  subjects,  who  were  table.  "  There,  gentlemen,"  he  remarked, 
thus  convinced  that  what  was  good  enough  **  is  just  the  man  you  want.  He  is  Ferdi- 
for  their  Gospodar  was  good  enough  for  nand  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  grand- 
them.  He  is  utterly  indifferent  to  formality  son  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  and  a  cousin 
or  etiquette,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  court  pro-  of  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  he  is, 
cession  one  day  he  hailed  the  postman,  whom  moreover,  a  man  of  great  wealth." 
he  spied  in  the  distance,  stopping  his  car-  The  committee  accepted  the  suggestion 
riagc  in  order  to  seize  his  letters  and  news-  eagerly,  conferred  with  the  Prime  Minister 
papers.  of  Austria  the  next  morning,  communicated 

The  Prince,  who  has  himself  a  brilliant  with  Stambuloff  at  Sofia  by  telegraph,  and 
record  as  a  soldier,  is  commander-in-chief  of  within  twenty-four  hours  had  offered  the 
the  Montenegrin  army,  which,  as  Scharn-  throne  of  Bulgaria  to  the  young  prince,  who 
horst  once  said  of  Prussia,  is  simply  "  the  was  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age.  One- 
nation  under  arms."  Every  Montenegrin  and-twenty  years  later,  at  Timovo,  the  an- 
of  military  age  receives  a  rifle  and  a  supply  cient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  surrounded  on 
of  cartridges  from  the  government,  and  every  every  hand  by  ruins  and  relics  which  spoke 
man  in  the  principality,  even  in  time  of  peace,  eloquently  of  Bulgaria's  golden  age,  the 
always  carries  a  revolver,  and  carries  it  same  prince,  now  a  man  of  two-score  and 
loaded,  by  special  command  of  the  Prince,  seven,  cast  aside  the  title  of  "  Royal  High- 
A  Montenegrin  loves  his  weapons  as  his  chil-  ness  "  and  with  it  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  pro- 
dren;  infants  are  allowed  to  play  with  the  claimed  himself  Ferdinand  I.,  Czar  of  All 
butt-ends  of  pistols,  and  a  native  proverb  says  the  Bulgars.  The  style  and  title  he  assumed 
"  You  might  as  well  take  from  me  my  brother  was  no  vainglorious  one,  for  five  centuries 
as  my  rifle."  before  there  was  a  czar  in  Russia,  Bulgaria 

All  Montenegrins  are  men  of  such  unim-  had  adopted  that  proud  title  for  her  rulers, 

peachable  integrity  and   tried   ferocity  that  By  his  act  he  revivified  the  kingdom  of  Bul- 

their  services  as  consular  guards  and  bank  garia,  which  fell  in  1393,  and  asserted  his 

messengers  are  eagerly   sought   throughout  sovereignty  not  only  over  the  people  of  Bul- 

the  Levant.     It  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  garia,  but  over  their  3,000.000  compatriots 

a  Montenegrin  would  die  to  save  his  mas-  scattered  throughout  the  Balkans. 

ter*s  life  in  case  of  need.    He  gives  his  word  Although  a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 

to  be  faithful  unto  death,  he  says  "  Bes  a  the  prince  has  the  nose  of  Louis  Napoleon 

bes," — ^which  means  "  word  of  honor," — ^and  and  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  last 

having  said  that,  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  Emperor  of  the  French,  both  in  disposition 

die  than  to  go  back  upon  it.    On  the  rare  oc-  and  character.     His  nose  is  a  gratification 

casions  where  a  Montenegrin  has  betrayed  to  the  caricaturist.    It  is  so  conspicuous  that 

the  life  or  interests  of  his  employer  he  has,  it  answers  as  a  trademark,  and  they  are  able 

upon  returning  to  Montenegro,  been  killed  to  play  upon  it  with  great  ingenuity.    Ferdi- 

by  his  own  people.    Only  one  has  to  treat  him  nand  is  sdtogedier  a  dever  and  accomplished 

like  a  gentleman ;  if  you  strike  or  insult  him,  gentleman,  a  skilful  politician,  with  an  ac- 

a  Montenegrin  will  shoot  you  like  a  dog.  commodating  conscience,  who  has  inherited 

All  the  same,  I  believe  Montenegro  is  the  the  manners  of  his  Bourbon  ancestors  as  well 
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as  their  insincerity,  and  can  wriggle  out  of  a  ing  himself  with  a  family  even  more  ancient 

tight  place  more  gracefully  than  any  other  than  his  own. 

prince  in  Europe.  Accident  made  Ferdinanil  a  sovereign ;  na* 

Few  outsiders  have  any  idea  of  the  un-  ture  intended  him  for  a  student.  He  is  never 
popularity  of  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria.  The  so  happy  as  when  rambling  through  the 
main  objections  to  him  are  twofold :  first,  his  mountains  in  search  of  choice  botanical  speci- 
Russo-phil  policy,  and,  secondly,  his  love  of  mens,  for  he  is  an  accomplished  natural- 
show  and  etiquette.  His  one  aim  in  ail  that  ist  and  has  catalogued  nearly  all  the  fauna 
he  docs  is  to  increase  his  personal  and  social  and  fiora  of  Bulgaria.  He  is  pompous,  in- 
position.  He  long  desired  the  title  of  king  sincere,  extravagant  in  his  personal  tastes, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  fond  of  glitter  and  display,  but  inordinately 
the  odious  necessity  of  wearing  a  fez  when  ambitious  and  a  born  politician,  not  to  say 
he  visited  his  liege  lord,  the  Sultan,  at  Yildiz  intriguer.  He  is  wont  to  take  his  guests  to 
Kiosk,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  when  he  his  summer  palace  at  Rilo,  which  lies  in  the 
thought  there  was  something  to  be  gained  by  mountains,  not  far  from  the  Turkish  fron- 
kneeling  and  kissing  Abdul-Hamid's  hand,  tier,  and  show  them  the  "  promised  land  "  of 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Ferdinand,  of  Macedonia,  over  which  it  is  his  ambition 
whom  his  relative,  the  Comtesse  de   Paris,  to  rule. 

once  said  that  he  cared  for  nothing  except        But,   in  spite  of  his  weaknesses  and   his 

titles  and  orders,  has  sacrificed  material  ad-  trivialities,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  looms  to- 

vantages  for  the  empty  dignity  of  his  royal  day  as  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the 

crown.     Meanwhile  the  domestic  policy  of  Balkans.     He  has  made  himself  the  ruler  of 

the  prince  has  been  equally  unpopular.    The  a  state  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  popu- 

Bulgarians   prize  economy  above  all   other  lation  of  4,oo(),cxx)  people,  and  can  put  into 

virtues,  yet  every  municipality  which  Ferdi-  the  field  400,o<X)  trained  and  warlike  fight- 

nand  has  visited  has  been  obliged  to  run  into  ing-men,  the  largest  percentage  according  to 

debt,  owing  to  the  cost  of  receiving  him  in  population  of  any  country  in  the  world.    He 

what  he  considers  befitting  pomp,   and  his  has  made  himself  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  but 

marriage  alone  cost  $600,000.      He   never  he  sees  in  himself  the  future  Emperor  of  the 

drives  out  unless  a  squadron  of  cavalry  sur-  Balkans.     It  is  no  idle  dream.     Macedonia, 

rounds  his  carriage,  and  the  simple  peasant-  with  three-fourths  of  its  population  of  Bulgar 

farmers  ask,  and  not  without  reason,  why  blood,  needs  no  urging  to  come  under  Bulgar 

he  should   keep  up  such   unnecessary  state  sway.     Servia  sees  in  the  Austrian  annexa- 

when  one  sees  a  really  important  sovereign  tion  of  Bosnia  a  forecast  of  her  own  fate  and, 

like  the  Emperor  of  Austria  driving  through  jealous   though   she  is  of  Bulgaria,   would 

the  streets  with  a  single  attendant.  doubtless  prefer  a  Balkan  confederation  to 

The   Princess    Marie   Louise  of    Parma,  Austrian  annexation.    King  Charles  of  Rou- 

whom    Ferdinand    married    in    1883,    first  mania  is  aged  and  infirm,  and  many  of  his 

aroused  his  pride  and  stimulated  his  inde-  subjects  believe  that  such  an  alliance  would 

pendence.    Both  she  and  Ferdinand  were  in-  strengthen  their  position.     Montenegro  and 

ordinately  ambitious  to  advance  their  posi-  Albania  would  doubtless  fall  into  line.     In 

tion  and  power.    Instead  of  being  registered  such  a  confederation  lies  the  sole  hope  of 

in  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  as  "  princes,"  Balkan    integrity.      Such    an    empiit, — for 

they  wanted  to  be  called  king  and  queen,  and  Germany,  remember,  is  a  confederation  of 

actually  had  crowns  made  at  Munich  in  an-  small    principalities    and    kingdoms,^-could 

ticipation  of  a  favorable  vote  in  the  Sobranje.  bid  defiance  not  alone  to  Turkey,  but  to  any 

Ferdinand  is  himself  a  devout  Roman  Cath-  European  power,  for  it  could  put  into  the 

olic  by  birth  and  baptism,  and  had  promised  field  a  combined  army  of  more  than  1,000,- 

his    wife   that    their   eldest   son    should    be  000  men. 

brought  up  in  that  religion,  but  no  sooner  ^^^  ^^^^^  3^^,^^  ^^^^^^  thronbs. 
was  his  wife  buried  m  1899  than  he  placed 

the  Crown  Prince  Boris,  a  child  then  five  There  is  yet  another  ruler  in  the  Near 
years  old,  in  charge  of  a  Russian  priest  of  the  East  of  whom  probably  not  one  American 
Greek  church,  who  secretly  baptized  and  is  in  ten  thousand  has  even  heard.  Though 
now  educating  the  child  in  that  faith,  to  he  is  the  sovereign  of  no  one  of  the  Balkan 
which,  of  course,  all  Bulgarians  belong,  states,  it  is  he  who  actuates  the  policy  of  them 
Ferdinand  was  remarried,  in  Februarv  last,  all.  I  refer  to  the  Very  Amiable  and  Dig- 
to  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Reuss,  thus  ally-  nified  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  the  East,  His 
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Holiness  Joachim  III.     He  is  one  of  the       Inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races,  Macedonia 
least-known  and  most  interesting  personalis   possesses  a  peculiar  importance  as  the  prin- 

ties  of  our  time.     He  exercises  more  actual  cipal  theater  of  the  struggle  of  nationalities 

power  than  all  the  Balkan  rulers  rolled  into  in  eastern  Europe.    All  the  races  which  dis- 

one.     He  is  the  highest  constituted  authority  pute  the  reversion  of  the  Turkish  possessions 

of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  and  stands  in  Europe  are  represented  within  its  borders, 

in  much  the  same  relation  to  its  98,cxx),ooo  Here  are  centered  the  rival  aspirations  of  the 

of  communicants  that  Pius  X.  does  to  the  various  states  which  during  the  nineteenth 

Church  of  Rome,   but  with   this  one  vital  century  became  detached  from  the  Ottoman 

exception, — that   his  power   is   temporal   as  Empire.     The    Macedonian    problem   may, 

well    as    spiritual.      His    spiritual   sway    is  therefore,  be  described  as  the  quintessence  of 

acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  Ortho-  the  Eastern  question. 

dox  faith  from  Egypt  to  Russia ;  his  temporal  The  Macedonian  question  divides  itself 
power  is  little  short  of  absolute  in  all  the  into  two  categories:  religious  and  racial. 
Orthodox  communities  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  The  embittered  struggle  of  the  rival  na- 
pire.  He  is  received  as  an  equal  by  the  Sul-  tionalities  in  Macedonia  dates  from  the  mid- 
tan  and  as  a  superior  by  the  rulers  of  those  die  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  that 
nations  whose  state  religion  is  that  of  the  period  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  superior 
Orthodox  church.  culture  and  their  privileged  position,  exer- 
Joachim  III.  is  now  well  past  the  age  of  cised  an  exclusive  influence  over  the  whole 
thrcc-»a)re  and  ten.  As  is  the  custom  among  population  professing  the  Orthodox  faith, 
the  Greek  clergy,  he  wears  his  beard  long.  All  Macedonia  was  either  Moslem  or  Ortho- 
and  his  flowing  hair  is  gatherejd  in  a  knot  on  dox  Christian,  without  distinction  of  nation-' 
the  top  of  his  head.  He  lives  in  great  state  ality,  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  communi- 
at  the  Ecumenical  Palace  of  Phanar,  on  the  ties  being  inconsiderable.  The  first  opposi- 
(lolden  Horn,  the  imposing  front  gates  of  tion  to  Greek  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  came 
which  have  never  been  opened  since  that  from  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  literary 
bloody  day,  now  close  on  a  century  ago,  revival  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
when  a  former  patriarch  was  hanged  between  century  was  the  precursor  of  the  ecclesias- 
them  by  a  fanatical  Turkish  mob.  When  tical  and  nationalist  movement  which  re- 
he  goes  into  Constantinople  he  is  conveyed  suited  in  the  establishment  in  1870  of  a 
in  a  golden  barge  of  forty  oars,  and  his  offi-  Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  firman  specifying  a 
cial  audiences  are  ceremonies  of  great  state.  number  of  districts  in  Macedonia  to  which 

M,c«x,H,v.  Twopo,.,.  P.O..™.  £'t,HS'^iS;?^''s„xS''»"*: 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Near  Eastern  ques-  exarchate  should   two-thirds  of  the   inhab- 

tion  is  to  be  found  in  Macedonia,  the  name  itants  so  desire. 

which,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  the  present       The  Porte,  it  must  be  understood,  exer- 

administrative  division  of  Turkey,  is  gener-  cises  no  jurisdiction  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

ally  given  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  which  its  Christian  subjects,  which  arc  regulated  in 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  portions  of  the  each  diocese  by  a  council  of  the  chief  in- 

Scrvian  and  Bulgarian  frontiers,  on  the  east  habitants,  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  who 

by  the  River  Mesta,  on  the  south  by  the  also  acts  as  intermediary  between  his  flock 

Aegean  Soa  and  part  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and  the  Turkish  civil  authorities  when  they 

and  on  the  west  by  an  ill-defined  line  co-  have  any  disagreement  with  Moslems.  Until 

inciding  with  the  Shar  range,  this  territory,  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  by 

which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of  the  firman  of  1870,  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 

Indiana,  including  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  the  East  was  the  spiritual, — and  to  a  great 

the  greater  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  extent  the  temporal, — ^lord  of  the   Bdkan 

and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Peninsula,  the  Christians  being  massed  to- 

KoMMWO,      The    population    of    Macedonia  gcther  under  the  compendious  title  of  Greeks, 

nmy,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  2,200,000,  of  Owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  clergy 

whom  fully  two-thirds  are  Christians  belong-  in  matters  spiritual  and  the  desire  of  the  Bul- 

inu  to  various  churches  and  nationalities.  Of  garians  for  a  church  service  read  in  their  own 

thr»r  Christians  by  far  the  great  majority  tongue,  there  was  a  split  in  the  Greek  church 

mofeii)!  the  eatitern  Orthodox  faith,  owing  al-  in  1870,  the  Bulgarian  Christians  seceding 

l<*uiwuT  til  the  Greek  patriarchate  or  to  the  from   the   mother  church    and    forming   a 

HulMHriMM  t»)(archatf.  church  of  their  own  under  the  leadership  of 
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the  Bulgarian  exarch,  the  Sultan  intrusting  donia  all  these  races  are  hopelessly  inter- 
to  him  the  secular  and  spiritual  interests  of  mixed.  To  put  the  position  briefly,  each  of 
his  flock.  These  same  prerogatives  were  also  these  nationalities  is  pitted  against  the  rest, 
held  by  the  Greek  patriarch  as  the  repre-  and  all  are  equally  antagonistic  to  their  com- 
sentative  of  the  Greek  Christians.  The  mon  tyrants,  the  Turks,  against  whom,  how- 
patriarch  and  the  exarch  delegated,  in  turn,  ever,  their  mutual  jealousies  will  not  allow 
part  of  their  attributes  to  their  inferiors —  them  to  combine.  Though  living  in  close 
bishops  and  priests.  In  this  way  the  clergy  contact  with  each  other,  each  of  these  Chris- 
formed  a  body  of  functionaries  invested  with  tian  nationalities  maintains  its  own  separate 
large  administrative  and  judicial  powers,  existence,  its*  separate  internal  government. 
Every  religious  community  was  intrusted  churches,  customs,  costume,  and  language, 
with  the  repartition  of  the  state  taxes  among  Unfortunately,  all  of  these  races  have  at 
the  members  of  the  community,  and  was  re-  some  distant  period  held  more  or  less  brief 
sponsible  for  their  payment  into  the  state  sway  over  some  part  or  other  of  Macedonia, 
exchequer.  In  a  word,  the  spiritual  head  of  and  these  historical  reminiscences,  which  ap- 
a  Christian  race  was  at  the  same  time  its  civil  pear  of  purely  antiquarian  importance  to  us 
representative  before  the  Turkish  authorities,  of  the  west,  are  considered  vital  in  the  Bal- 
It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  the  kans.  Historically  there  is  little  doubt,  des- 
ancient  racial  jealousies  of  the  Greeks  and  pite  the  efforts  of  Greek  and  Servian  writers 
Bulgarians  were  rekindled  by  this  religious  to  minimize  their  claims,  that  in  the  days  of 
schism,  and  a  condition  of  the  utmost  dan-  the  old  Bulgarian  czars  (893-1277)  Mace- 
ger  was  brought  about.  In  those  districts  donia  was  almost  entirely  under  their  sway, 
where  the  Bulgarians  predominated  the  ap-  The  Servian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  tell 
pointment  of  the  local  officials,  schoolmas-  us  very  plainly  how  the  great  Servian  Czar 
ters,  and  priests  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dusan  (i 336-1 356)  included  all  Macedonia 
exarch ;  in  those  portions  of  Macedonia  in  his  vast  dominions,  calling  himself  "  Czar 
where  there  was  a  majority  of  Greeks  the  of  Macedonia,  and  Monarch  of  the  Serbs, 
patriarch  had  full  sway.  Both  the  Greeks  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  the  coast  and  the  western 
and  Bulgarians,  therefore,  have  instituted  parts."  The  Greeks,  of  course,  can  afford 
church  and  school  propagandas  in  Mace-  to  regard  Bulgars  and  Serbs  alike  as  inter- 
donia,  where  they  have  waged  a  furious  war  lopers  in  the  country  where  Philip  and  Alex- 
between  themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  ander  of  Macedon  held  sway,  where  later 
the  poverty-stricken  and  demoralized  native  the  Byzantine  emperors  ruled,  and  where 
population.  For  nearly  a  decade  armed  even  in  Turkish  days  the  Greek  clergy  shared 
bands  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  one  as  power  with  the  Ottoman  officials.  The  Rou- 
bloodthirsty  and  cruel  as  the  other,  have  manian  and  Albanian  propagandas  are  the 
roved  all  over  Macedonia,  the  Greeks  en-  most  recent  of  the  Macedonian  agitations, 
deavoring  to  get  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  to  both  of  these  nationalities  taking  a  hand  in 
declare  allegiance  to  the  patriarchate,  while  the  struggle  because  of  the  very  considerable 
the  Bulgarians  coerced  the  Greek  inhabitants  proportion  of  Macedonians  of  Wallachian 
into  a  false  loyalty  to  the  exarchate,  both  (Roumanian)  and  Albanian  blood, 
parties  backing  up  their  efforts  at  proselytism  And  above  all  these  five  parties  there 
by  committing  murders  and  atrocities  of  rises  the  Austrian  eagle,  ready  later  on  to 
every  description.  pounce  down  upon  Salonica,  whenever  a  suit- 
,  __^ ,,^  able  opportunity  offers.     To  my  mind,  at 

THE  PERSISTENT  RACIAL  CONFLICT.  j^^^^    '^    ^j^j  J^^^    ^j^^j^^    ^^  \^    ^^ 

The  racial  animosities  of  the  Balkan  na-  donian*   tangle     is     that     Austria-Hungary 

tions  likewise  have  their  common  cause  in  should  "  run  down  to  Salonica  "  and  occupy 

Macedonia.     She  is  the  apple   of   discord.  Macedonia,  as  she  has  already  occupied  Bos- 

Every  Balkan  state  is  contemplating  the  con-  nia  and  Herzegovina,  to  the  general  advan- 

quest  of  this  rich  province  and  the  playing  tage  of  mankind.    Salonica  will  then  become 

of  principal  role  in  the  destinies  of  the  Pen-  the  greatest  port  in  the  Near  East,  the  quick- 

insula.    Since  the  creation  of  the  independent  est  route  to  India  will  be  through  the  val- 

kingdoms  of  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Mon-  ley  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  thorniest  of  thorny 

tenegro,  and  Bulgaria  there  is  no  longer  any  questions  will  be  solved  by  Bismarck's  old 

possibility  of  a  simple  division  of  Macedonia  prescription,  that  of  converting  Austria  into 

among  Christians  and  Moslems,  for  in  Mace-  a  real  Oesterreich,  or  eastern  empire. 
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Holiness  Joachim  III.     He  is  one  of  the  Inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races,  Macedonia 

least-known  and  most  interesting  personali-  possesses  a  peculiar  importance  as  the  prin- 

ties  of  our  time.     He  exercises  more  actual  cipal  theater  of  the  struggle  of  nationalities 

power  than  all  the  Balkan  rulers  rolled  into  in  eastern  Europe.    All  the  races  which  dis- 

one.    He  is  the  highest  constituted  authority  pute  the  reversion  of  the  Turkish  possessions 

of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  and  stands  in  Europe  are  represented  within  its  borders, 

in  much  the  same  relation  to  its  98,cxx),ooo  Here  are  centered  the  rival  aspirations  of  the 

of  communicants  that  Pius  X.  does  to  the  various  states  which  during  the  nineteenth 

Church  of  Rome,  but  with   this  one   vital  century  became  detached  from  the  Ottoman 

exception, — that   his  power   is    temporal   as  Empire.     The    Macedonian    problem   may, 

well    as    spiritual.      His    spiritual    sway    is  therefore,  be  described  as  the  quintessence  of 

acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  Ortho-  the  Eastern  question. 

dox  faith  from  Egypt  to  Russia;  his  temporal  The  Macedonian  question  divides  itself 
power  is  little  short  of  absolute  in  all  the  into  two  categories:  religious  and  racial. 
Orthodox  communities  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  The  embittered  struggle  of  the  rival  na- 
pire.  He  is  received  as  an  equal  by  the  Sul-  tionalities  in  Macedonia  dates  from  the  mid- 
tan  and  as  a  superior  by  the  rulers  of  those  die  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  that 
nations  whose  state  religion  is  that  of  the  period  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  superior 
Orthodox  church.  culture  and  their  privileged  position,  exer- 
Joachim  III.  is  now  well  past  the  age  of  cised  an  exclusive  influence  over  the  whole 
three-score  and  ten.  As  is  the  custom  among  population  professing  the  Orthodox  faith, 
the  Greek  clergy,  he  wears  his  beard  long.  All  Macedonia  was  either  Moslem  or  Ortho- 
and  his  flowing  hair  is  gatherejd  in  a  knot  on  dox  Christian,  without  distinction  of  nation-' 
the  top  of  his  head.  He  lives  in  great  state  ality,  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  communi- 
at  the  Ecumenical  Palace  of  Phanar,  on  the  ties  being  inconsiderable.  The  first  opposi- 
Golden  Horn,  the  imposing  front  gates  of  tion  to  Greek  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  came 
which  have  never  been  opened  since  that  from  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  literary 
bloody  day,  now  close  on  a  century  ago,  revival  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
when  a  former  patriarch  was  hanged  between  century  was  the  precursor  of  the  ecclesias- 
them  by  a  fanatical  Turkish  mob.  When  tical  and  nationalist  movement  which  re- 
he  goes  into  Constantinople  he  is  conveyed  suited  in  the  establishment  in  1870  of  a 
in  a  golden  barge  of  forty  oars,  and  his  offi-  Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  firman  specifying  a 
cial  audiences  are  ceremonies  of  great  state.  number  of  districts  in  Macedonia  to  which 

MACEDONIA'S  TWOFOLD  PROBLEM.  Bulgarian  bishops  might  be  appointed  while 

Other   districts    might   be   subjected    to   the 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Near  Eastern  ques-  exarchate  should   two-thirds  of   the   inhab- 

tion  is  to  be  found  in  Macedonia,  the  name  itants  so  desire. 

which,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  the  present  The  Porte,  it  must  be  understood,  exer- 

administrative  division  of  Turkey,  is  gener-  cises  no  jurisdiction  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

ally  given  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  which  its  Christian  subjects,  which  are  regulated  in 

IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  portions  of  the  each   diocese  by  a  council  of  the  chief  in- 

Serviap  and  Bulgarian  frontiers,  on  the  east  habitants,  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  who 

by  the  River  Mesta,  on  the  south  by  the  also  acts  as  intermediary  between  his  flock 

Aegean  Saa  and  part  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and  the  Turkish  civil  authorities  when  they 

and  on  the  west  by  an  ill-defined  line  co-  have  any  disagreement  with  Moslems.  Until 

inciding  with  the  Shar  range,  this  territory,  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  by 

which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of  the  firman  of  1870,  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 

Indiana,  including  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  the  East  was  the  spiritual, — and  to  a  great 

the  greater  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  extent  the  temporal, — ^lord  of   the   Balkan 

and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Peninsula,  the  Christians  being  massed  to- 

Kossovo.      The    population    of    Macedonia  gcthcr  under  the  compendious  title  of  Greeks, 

may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  2,200,000,  of  Owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  clergy 

whom  fully  two-thirds  are  Christians  belong-  in  matters  spiritual  and  the  desire  of  the  Bul- 

ing  to  various  churches  and  nationalities.  Of  garians  for  a  church  service  read  in  their  own 

these  Christians  by  far  the  great  majority  tongue,  there  was  a  split  in  the  Greek  church 

profess  the  eastern  Orthodox  faith,  owing  al-  in  1870,  the  Bulgarian  Christians  seceding 

legiance  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  or  to  the  from   the   mother  church    and    forming   a 

Bulgarian  exarchate.  church  of  their  own  under  the  leadership  of 
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IS  AN   HONEST    NEWSPAPER   POSSIBLE? 

**/^AN   a  newspaper  tell  its  readers  the  note  of  authority;  but  editorials  are  alto- 

^     plain,  unflattering  truth  and  pay  its  «<=ther  too  long.    Manifests  persistent  ani- 

-, ,,  r    ,   '           .        ,.*•          ,  .      ,    '^X  mosity  toward  many  public  men,  and  cannot 

way?     IS  the  question  discussed  in  the  Ucto-  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^hem  without  a  sneer. 

ber   Atlantic  Monthly   by   "  A    New  York  No.  3. — An  evening  newspaper;  in  point  of  hon- 

Editor."     It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  esty  of  purpose  and  high  ideal  occupies  a 

^u^  r.^:^:^^  «f  ♦K.v  ^.r^.Vo^    "  ••V.*.,.*.  Of-   «•»!*.  position  of  its  own.     Most  conscientiously 

the  opinion  of  this  writer,      there  are   the  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^           j^  ^^  ^  j.^.^^^  intellectual 

most  hopeful  indications  that  we  have  now  a  class. 

sufficient  public  thirst  for  truth  to  guarantee  No.  4. — The  one  specimen  left  of  the  machine 

a  market  for  such  a  newspaper."     It  must  newspaper.    Lives  upon  its  once  great  repu- 

not  be  forgotten  however,  that  a  newspaper  ™.  ^Both  homeland  ^orei^^^  news  fairl>. 

is,  after  all,  a  business  enterprise,  and  that,  year's   end   to  year's    ind   which    anybody 

owing  to  the  cost  of  production,   it  cannot  would  feel  obliged  to  read.    Financial  page 

live   without    its  advertisers;   and   although  beneath  contempt.    It  has  the  reprehensible 

there  are  many  independent  journals  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^l^^^  tu".7^ot'beTol! 

United  btates,      the  advertisers  exercise  an  erated  in  an  independent  newspaper, 

enormous  power  which  only  the  very  strong-  No.  5. — The  last  remaining  specimen  of  uncom- 

est  can   refuse  to   recognize."      By  way  of  promising  "  yellow."    News  extremely  poor, 

illustration,  the  writer  of  the  article  under  ^^1^^^  Jo'^e^saS  f^^^s^.  ^N^g 

notice  makes  the  following  assertion :  methods  are  used  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  department  ^^ing  becomes  one  continuous  shriek.    Edi- 

stores  have  combined  to  modify  the  policy  of  at  ^o^ia  s  occasionally  able  and  always  almost 

least  three  New  York  daily  newspapers.     One  ""^rlv  without  scruple  or  principle.    Appeal 

of  the  most  extreme  and  professedly  independent  ^^    class     hatred,    anti-Bntish     sentiment, 

o    these  newspapers,  always  taking  the  noisiest  ^atred  of  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 

and  most  popular  line,  with  the  utmost  defer-  tice  are  all  used  ma  way  which  would  dis- 

ence  to  labor  unions,  withdrew  its  attack  upon  K^ace  the  most  rabid  Parisian  political  jour- 

the  traction  companies  during  the  time  of  the  ..     "f**  ,;r       •        •           r          i       r    t. 

Subway  strike,  on  the  threatened  loss  of  its  de-  No.  6  —Morning  issue,  formerly  of  the   same 

partment  store  advertising.     It  has  never  dared  yellow  tyoe,  but  now  in  a  very  fair  way  to 

to  criticise  such  a  store  for  dismissing  employees  S?]?/'".-  ,  ^^^?  T  .  ^^"^^^^^^  ^"J^,  readable, 

who  attempted  to  form  a  union.    In  other  words.  Editorial  good ;  but  attitude  wi  Wall  Street 

this  paper  is  not  independent,  and  in  the  last  shows  abounding  ignorance  of  economics  in 

analysis  is  governed  by  its  advertisers.  which  only  the  proprietor  of  Uie  paper  could 

possibly  afford  to  indulge.    The  production 

Without  giving  any  names,  "  A  New  York  good,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  better. 

Editor  "  presents  an  interesting  and  critical  No.  7.— The  best  handled  business  proposition  in 

estimate  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  metro-  ^,^f,  ^.7 J^     ^°"P'    '^IlLf'lf     'It!^  'l  ^"^ 

i.         .           1     1      •               •  J              1  sell  the  paper.     News  collected  with  enter- 

pohtan  journals  having  a  wide  popular  ap-  pHse  and  displayed  to  advantage.    Shipping 

peal,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensa-  news  unequaled.    It  is  the  respectable  com- 

tion :  petitor  of  the  yellow  journal.    Editorials  are 

not  worth  the  name.    There  has  been  a  com- 

No.  I.— Has  the  potentiality  of  being  a  very  good  pulsory  alignment  to  decency  in  the  adver- 

morning  daily.    Foreign  news  exceptionally  tising  department,  but  its  advertisements  of 

ample,  but  very  badly  edited.    Home  news  swindling  stock  tipsters  are  a  disgrace  to  a 

fairly  good.    Editorial  policy  eminently  fair,  self-respecting  newspaper. 
— chary  of  personalities,  and  considerate  to 

adversaries;  but  the  editorials,  like  the  for-  The  general  deduction  to  be  made  from 

eign  cables,  look  as  though  they  had  been  these  examples  is  that  no  paper  of  the  New 

put  m  with  a  shovel.    Fortunately,  they  are  York  group  combines  the  two  indispensable 

No.  2.— By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  morn-  qualities  of  popularity  and  authority.     The 

ing  dailies.     News  handled  with  the  single  ideal   newspaper    must    have   real    technical 

view  of  making  it  thoroughly  readable.    Re-  merit  and  must  make  itself  widely  heard. 

porting  of  a  very  high  quahty  indeed;  but  a  a_„  ____  __„vk  «  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^k«.«;^  -.  k-.— 

column  and  a  half  of  brilliant  nonsense  will  f^"^  "i!2"  "^'^^  ?  message  can  obtam  a  hcar- 

be  given  to  an  event  with  a  news  value  of  *"&      ^  he  people  want  to  learn,  and  they 

ten  lines.     The  paper  has  the  indispensable  can   be  approached    in   mass  in   two  ways: 
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one  IS  the  public  meeting,  and  the  other  is  the  was  the  standard  for  voters,  and  those  who 

popular  newspaper.  persisted  in  doing  their  own  thinking  were 

I  say  popular  advisedly,  because  we  live  in  a  called  mugwumps,  soreheads,  and  cranks. 

country  where  we  decide  all  questions,  however  What  the  public  wants  is  an  independent 

abstruse,  by  counting  noses.    .    .    .    If  we  have  newspaper,  one 
adopted   a   system   which  regards   the   nose   as 

more  important  than  the  brain  behind  it,  the  which  treats  its  reader  not  as  a  child  nor  a  sage, 
only  problem  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  our  neither  as  a  hero  nor  a  fool,  but  as  a  person 
materials.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  •  •  •  to  be  taught  tactfully  to  stand  upon  his 
dealing  with  a  voting  population  which  .  .  .  own  feet.  ...  A  paper  which  gives  the  Sen- 
is  about  as  ignorant  as  could  well  be  imag-  a^or  and  the  shop-girl  what  they  both  want  to 
ined.    .    .    .  read  and  are  the  better  for  reading. 

As  an  admirable  evidence  of  the  public  de-  Only  millionaires  can,  however,  start  news- 

mand  for  the  truth,  our  editor  points  to  the  papers;  but  a  journal  of  standing  might  be 

advent  of  the   independent  voter,  "  who  is  gradually  remodeled  on  the  lines  indicated, 

killing  the  bosses,"  and  for  whose  evolution  "  The  market  for  excellence  is  inexhaustible; 

the  newspapers  are  largely  responsible,  though  and  the  country  is  plainly  beginning  to  sec 

the    magazines    have    undoubtedly    helped,  the  sterling  market  value  of  common  hon- 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  "  party  regularity  "  esty." 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA  WORTH? 

JN  all  well-regulated  commercial  establish-  ^^,        '^"ms  oj;^wEA^i^Tn.^^^^^^            1904. 

ments  there  are  periodical  stock-takings,       taxed  |55,5io,247,se4 

and  balance-sheets  are  duly  struck.     In  the  ^ 'eiem^^t''''^''^. .  I^.''. .  !T'^^^^^           6,831.244  570 

preparation  of  the  latter  a  list  of  the  firm's  gf "*•?«<**„,?"?  i^*^*"^  equipment....    ii'.Jjj'.wj.ooo 

,  .  f     %  .  Bjrreei    r&iiw&ys ^t^lv,8oOt000 

or  company  s  assets  is  one  ot  the  most  im-   Telegraph  systems 227,400,000 

portant  items.     If,  for  any  purpose,  the  peo-  JSiiS^aran**/ pd'JSt^^^        \  \  \  \  \ !     \        \f^^^ 

pie  of  the  United  States  should  wish  to  make   £hJPP]n«  «»<*  canals. SJ«»*5?'S5^ 

*^  f    1     •  -1  Privately  owned  water  works 275,000,000 

out  a  return  or  their  present  possessions,  what  Privately  owned  central  electric  light 

would  be  the  value  of  them  ?  In  a  word,  Li?e "^st^X."  '!*"!*""; ::::::::::::    4,o73;79i;736 

How  much   is  the  country   worth?     An  an-  Farm  implements  and  machinery.!*.         *844i989|863 

^     ^1  .  '        •  ^  'i.   ^  J   L      Tk-r        Agricultural  products 1,890,379,052 

swer  to  this  question   is  contributed  by   Mr.  Manufacturing  machinery,  tools  and 

L   G   Powers   of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census        implements   .3.297,754,180 

1^.  vj.  rowers,  or  uic  ourcau  or  uic  v^nsub.    Manufactured  products 7,409,291,668 

Washington,   to   the  American   Journal  of   imported  merchandise 495,548,685 

Sociology  for  September.    As  introductory  to  Gi?d"5i/8ihre??iin  and  iiuiiion: :  .*        i.SSi'.Soilsoa 

a  table  of  values  Mr.  Powers  gives  the  fol-  S'<>t^*n«  *°<*  personal  adornment.. .      2.500,000,000 

...               .               •.               «               •  iru  mi  tu  re.    carnages    and    Kindred 

lowing  interesting  and   instructive  explana-      property 5,750,000,000 

tion  of  the  nature  of  the  possessions  of  which  Total |107 104,211 917 

our  wealth  consists.    He  says:  o*    n           •            i.        i_                     j  / 

Similar  estimates  have  been  prepared  for 

They  are  the  lands  utilized  for  various  pur-  g^ch  census  year  since  1850. 
poses,  but  not  the  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other 

paper  evidences  of  their  ownership.    They  are  In  1850  the  national  wealth  was  estimated  as 

railroads,    factories,    mines,    stores,    stocks    of  $7,135,780,238;  in  i860,  as  $16,159,616,068;  in  1870 

goods,   and   live-stock,  but  not  the  stocks  and  (estimate  made  on  a  currency  basis  of  the  time 

bonds  which  measure  the  equities  of  their  hold-  when  reduced  to  a  gold  basis),  $24,054,8x4^06;  in 

ers  in  the  properties  mentioned.    They  are  the  1880   (on  the  same  basis),  $43,642,000,000;   in 

products    of   agriculture,    manufactures,    mines,  1890,   $65,037,091,197;    in    1900,   $oi8,5 17,306,775; 

forests,  and  fisheries,  held  as  raw  material  for  and  in  1904,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  above, 

manufacture,  or  as  food,  clothing,  and  ornament,  $107,104,211,917.    .    .    .    These  annual  additions 

or  as  implements  and  machinery,  but  not  the  to  our  national  wealth  reflect  three  very  impor- 

warehouse  receipts  issued  to  their  owners.  tant  factors:  (i)  The  creation  of  new  forms  of 

nru-.  «*.««..^*..v:««-  ^f  ♦k-  TTn.v^J  Q«-o«-«g  Pj.n  wealth  as  the  result  of  human  labor;  (2)   the 

The  statisticians  of  the  United  btates  Cen-  appreciation  in  value  of  all  property  as  the  re- 

sus  and  niany  others  nave  made  appraisals  ^^\^  Qf  ^he  worid-wide  influence  of  the  increased 

of  the  national  wealth,  and  their  statements  and  increasing  supply  of  gold  and  silver  which 

thereof  are  the  exhibits  of  assets  which  would  began  to  be  felt  immediately  after  the  discov- 

be  used  in  a  balance-sheet  prepared  for  a  busi-  ^^^^J^^^'/, -^^(Jr.t  a^?re§£™f  p^J 

ness  house.      1  hese  appraisals  tor  the  year  ^^ty  in  cities  and  towns  due  to  the  growth  of 

1904  are  as  follows:             '  population. 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table*  The  total  wealth  of  th^  nation  hiay  easily 

that  the  most  important  item  in  th^  list  of  be  tested  by  statements  concerning  the  num- 

assets  is  real  property.     Some   idea  of  the  ber  and  wealth  of  our  millionaires,  which 

labor  involved  in  obtaining  the  figures  for  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines 

this  one  asset  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  and  newspapers. 

that,  as  Mr.  Powers  informs  us,  the  Census  If  the  statements  referred  to  are  trustworthy 

Bureau,  before  making  its  appraisal,  ascer-  and  the  census  has  given  a  correct  estimate  of 

taJned  the   ratio  between   the  fav-llsf  valiia-  w^^^^^'  ^hen  the  deductions  usually  made  from 

tamed  tne  ratio  between  tne  tax-list  valua-  g^^h  statements  are  correct.     There  is  an  in- 

tion  and  the  real  true  value  of  the  real  prop-  tense  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 

erty  in  each  one  of  the  counties  and  in  all  of  few.     The  millionaires    own   nearly   as   much 

the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.    No  wealth  as  the  census  shows  to  exist  in  the  coun- 

l«s  than  5,700000  farms  were  included  in  t^„e"df*'fa^^s  td'  other'  h"o^e?^h**   ar^ 

the  taxable  real  property,  the  farmer  being  known  to  be  owned  by  men  of  small  posses- 

in  each  case  his  own  appraiser;  and  all  the  sions,    the    savings-bank    deposits,    and    other 

information  collected  in  the  last  fifty  years  known  possessions  of  those  of  moderate  means, 

shows  that  this  return  was  on  the  whole  very  fu"^„!,^,^",f:ll*^?  l?^''^]^^^}''!.  ^^^*"}f^^^  ^^ 

,                   ,                                           ^  the  possessions  of  our  millionaires,  we  have  an 

exact  and  trustworthy.  aggregate  far  in  excess  of  the  census  appraisal 

The  value   of   railroads,   street    railways,  of  national  wealth;   and  the  conclusion  under 

telegraphs  and   telephone  systems,   Pullman  such  circumstances  is  irresistible,  either  that  the 

j^    .     ^               1     ..  •    r  k *       J                *  census  estimates  of  national  wealth  are  ndicu- 

and  private  cars,  electric  light  and  power  sta-  i^^sly  small   or  the  popular  estimates  of  the 

tions,  was  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  wealth   of  our  millionaires  are  greatly   exag- 

selling  price  of  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  year  gerated. 

1904.    In  the  case  of  live-stock,  farm  imple-  Mr.  Powers  finds  no  evidence  "  that  would 

mcnts,  manufacturing   machinery,  etc.,   the  justify   either   statement   that  our  national 

census  figures  were  obtained  directly  from  wealth   is  grossly  understated  or   that  our 

the  owners.     The  manufacturing  and  min-  millionaires  own   so  large  a  share  of   that 

ing  products  on  hand  were  estimated  at  one-  wealth  as  to  leave  the  great  majority  with- 

half  those  produced  during  a  single  year.  out  property." 


THE   CURSE   OF  AMERICAN   EDUCATION. 

IJ  EARING  in  mind  the  old  adage  "  Where    and  to  parboil  one's  poUtoes  will  not  enter  the 

"  there^s  smoke  there's  fire,"  it  would  1^"P?7  *^^  the  dining-rgom,  while  the  other 
^  1  ^1  r  ^  ^1  ^  ^1  •  ^1  •  maid  (or  maids)  would  join  the  family  m  gen- 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  somethmg  ^^al  starvation  before  so  far  forgetting  her 
really  and  radically  wrong  with  our  Ameri-  "  place  "  as  to  cook  a  single  meal, 
can  system  of  education.  In  the  last  issue  But  what  can  be  expected  of  the  rank  and 
of  the  Review  we  noticed  an  article  on  ^}^  ^f  the  modem  world  when  the  leaders  of 
« *T^  T  rc  •  /  ^u  T>  ui  •  c  u  1  »»  American  life,  men  m  the  professions  and  in 
Ihe  Inefficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  ;  those  higher  institutions  which  prepare  for  the 
and  one  can  seldom  take  up  a  magazine  or  a  professions,  have  seemingly  gone  mad  upon  the 
newspaper  without  finding   in  it  some  dis-  question  of  specialization? 

paragement  of  the  educational  methods  now        jp   Bacon's  day  any  man,  however  bril- 

in  vogue.    According  to  Mr.  James  P.  Mun-  ijant,    might    "take    all    learning    for    his 

roe,   in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly    tht  province,"   but   that   time  is  gone   forever, 

blight  on  Anriencan  education  is  specialism,  gut  that  does  not  justify  the  running  to  an 

From  one  point  of  view,  this  is  tantamount  opposite  extreme 
to  saying  that  education  is  up  to  date;  for 

specialism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  *^«  digging  of  a  hole  m  the  side  of  a  small 

„         ,-  -  *  r-      ,     J  .     .,  mound  of  erudition,  gettmg  into  the  farthest  end 

From   the  professor  of  Greek  down  to   the  ^f  j*    ^nd  maintaining  that  the  tiny  patch  of 

professor     who  shines  one  s  shoes,  that  man  ^^     framed  by  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  all  of 

is  in  demand  who  is  disposed  to  concentrate  all  ^he  universe  worth  while.    ...    If  some  man 

his  energies  upon  the  learning  or  the  doing  of  ^^^^^  ^jg  whole  life  grubbing  at  some  Greek 

one  thing     Even  our  households  have  become  ^oot,  why  is  he  to  be  rewarded  with  titles  and 

infected,  for  therein   IS  to  be  found  the  very  emoluments,  and  no  scholastic  encouragement 

apotheosis  of  specialization.     Even  so  late  as  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the  far  less  erudite  man  who  is 

the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine-  nevertheless  sending  intellectual  and  moral  roots 

teenth  century  one  niaid  would  do  substantially  over  a  wide  area  of  human  thought  and  life? 

all  the  work  of  the  house;  whereas,  to-day  the 

lady  who  condescends  to  bum  one's  beefsteak       Mr.  Munroe  holds  that  the  curse  of  Amer- 
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ican  scholarship  and  of  American  education  these  is,  however,  comparatively  limited* 
is  the  Ph.D.  Hundreds  of  young  fellows  are  What  most  educated  men  need  is  not  con- 
starving  themselves  and  impoverishing  their  centration,  but  expansion.  At  the  present 
parents  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  which  time  we  specialize  our  high-school  youth  "  in 
is  practically  essential  as  a  key  to  a  faculty  battles  and  sieges  and  leave  them  ignorant  of 
position,  *'  not  because  there  is  any  valid  edu-  the  great  development  of  mankind/'  We 
cational  reason  for  it,  but  because  it  is  re-  send  out  from  our  applied-science  sdiools 
quired  in  Germany  and  looks  well  in  the  many  men  **  who  are  competent  to  put  up  a 
prospectus."  Having  gained  his  degree  and  bridge,  but  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  put 
been  placed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  uni-  up  a  good  front  among  their  equals." 

versity,  the  young  Ph.D.,  to  maintain  his  p^i-       We  have  been  so  busy  stuffing  our  children 

tion,   has  to   produce   somethmg,    and   that  and  our  students  with  facts  and  classifications 

quickly.    He  must  now  specialize  still  more,  that  we   arc  forgetting  that  the  main   tilings 

digging,  like  a  woodpecker,  into  some  worm-  which  they  as  men  must  Imow  a^^  . 

Vr^    T      J-*.-  "  TT,;.  A:r^^»  t-e  w^ltVAKr  Whether  a  boy  is  to  start  in  a  store,  m  an  office, 

hole  of  erudition.        liiis  diggmg  is  politely  ^^  as  a  "  drummer " ;  whether  he  is  to  be  a  min- 

called  research,  but  is  the  sornest  counterfeit  ister,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor,  his 

of  the  genuine  thing."  success  in  life  depends  upon  his  ability  to  get 

on  with  and  to  handle  men. 

It  is  these  men,  as  a  rule,  who  become  pro-        je  a .  j       ^*       •        ^      ^     n     • 

fessors  and  heads  of  departments;  it  is  they  who  ^  I*  American  education  is  not  actually  m  a 

determine  the  atmosphere  and  the  trend  of  the  deplorable  condition,  every  one  must  admit 

colleges ;  it  is  this  type  of  specialist  who  is  set-  that  we  do  not  produce  our  due  proportion 

ting  the  standards  of  learning  and  scholarship  ^f      ^^^  ^^^      ^^^  j^  ^^^ 

for  America.    As  a  result  we  have  our  protes-  "*  ,    ,         ^  ,    ',  ^  . 

sions  filled  with  men  who  can  do  much  within  over  our  whole  system  of  elementary  educa- 

the  little  cell  of  their  specialty,  but  who  are  tion,  so   that  youth,  instead   of   being   put 

wholly  ineffectual  in  the  great  world  of  human  through  vast  machines  for  imparting  facts, 

interests.  shjl  be  put  into  small  classes  under  intellec- 

Only  two  kinds  of  specialists  are  allow-  tually  strong  women,  and  especially  under 

able :  one  is  the  man  who  has  such  a  volume  intellectually  strong  and  morally  strong  men, 

of  treasure  to  bestow  that  every  minute  of  who  shall  develop  the  boy's  mind  and  charac- 

his  time  should  be  devoted  to  dispensing  it;  ter,  and  send  him  forth  into  life  properly 

the  other,  who  can  concentratcdly  dig  and  equipped  for  the  battle  that  inevitably  awaits 

who  has  no  other  ability.     The  number  of  him. 


LIMITING  THE  SKYSCRAPER. 

TpHE  increasing  height  of  the  tall  office  years  ago;  but  it  has  not  been  worked  out 

buildings,   commonly   designated   sky-  in  such  detail, 

scrapers,   in  our  large  cities  is  receiving, —  Mr.  Flagg  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 

none  too  soon, — considerable  attention  from  building  which  covers  more  than  three-quarters 

the  building  departments;  but  few  suggcs-  of  the  entire  plot  on  which  it  stands  shall  be 

.        «  «    B  ^  F   .^    -  ^  '  r   ..  _^  ♦^„,r?«„  allowed  to  exceed  lOO  feet  in  height.     For  the 

tions   for  the  limitation  of  these  towcnng  remaining  quarter  of  the  plot  he  would  impose 

structures  have  come  from  them.     It  is,  as  no  restriction  in  height,  excepting  that  the  height 

Mr.    Montgomery    Schuyler   says,    in    The  mentioned  shall  not  be  exceeded  within  a  dis- 

Architectural  Record,    "immensely   to    the  Jancc  from  the  front  eaual  to  that  fnwn  the 

J--.     L  -.u^     .^kr«^>..  ♦!,«♦   «»k:il  ««  \wyAl  building  line  to  the  curb  line,— that  is  to  say,  to 

credit  of  the  architects  that,  whdc  as  indi-  ^^^  ^jg^j^  ^^  ^^  sidewalk.    ...    He  would 

viduals  they  may  seem  to  have  almost  the  allow  the  purchase  and  sale  between  adjoining 

most  direct  interest  in  the  failure  to  restrict  owners  of  the  right  to  build  high  within  the 

the  height  of  buildings,  ^  a  body  they  ai.  ^iVcSmtstiS^^^^^^^^  mTrill^'^i 
the  only  source  from  which  have  PK>ceedcd  ^^jp^^t  of  buildings  that  went  above  the  first 
any  practical  measures  for  restriction.  Mr.  limit,  and  that  all  their  visible  sides  should  be 
Sdiuyler  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  two  "  treated  architecturally." 
projects  emanating  from  the  well-known  One  result  of  this  plan  would  be  to  re- 
architects,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg»  of  New  York,  store  to  the  business  streets  the  comioe  line 
and  Mr.  D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  of  Phila-  "  which,  in  old  times,  was  automatically  iin- 
delphia.  Mr.  Flagg's  plan  was,  it  appears,  posed  by  die  five  stories  which  were  the  maxi- 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post  some  mum  that  a  visitor  or  tenant  could  be  ex- 
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Holiness  Joachim   III.     He  is  one  of  the  Inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races,  Macedonia 

least-known  and  most  interesting  personali-  possesses  a  peculiar  importance  as  the  prin- 

ties  of  our  time.     He  exercises  more  actual  cipal  theater  of  the  struggle  of  nationalities 

power  than  all  the  Balkan  rulers  rolled  into  in  eastern  Europe.    All  the  races  which  dis- 

one.     He  is  the  highest  constituted  authority  pute  the  reversion  of  the  Turkish  possessions 

of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  and  stands  in  Europe  are  represented  within  its  borders, 

in  much  the  same  relation  to  its  98,000,000  Here  are  centered  the  rival  aspirations  of  the 

of  communicants  that  Pius  X.  does  to  the  various  states  which  during  the  nineteenth 

Church  of  Rome,   but  with   this  one  vital  century  became  detached  from  the  Ottoman 

exception, — that  his  power   is   temporal   as  Empire.     The    Macedonian    problem   may, 

well    as    spiritual.      His   spiritual   sway    is  therefore,  be  described  as  the  quintessence  of 

acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  Ortho-  the  Eastern  question. 

dox  faith  from  Egypt  to  Russia;  his  temporal  The  Macedonian  question  divides  itself 
power  is  little  short  of  absolute  in  all  the  into  two  categories:  religious  and  racial. 
Orthodox  communities  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  The  embittered  struggle  of  the  rival  na- 
pire.  He  is  received  as  an  equal  by  the  Sul-  tionalities  in  Macedonia  dates  from  the  mid- 
tan  and  as  a  superior  by  the  rulers  of  those  die  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  that 
nations  whose  state  religion  is  that  of  the  period  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  superior 
Orthodox  church.  culture  and  their  privileged  position,  exer- 
Joachim  III.  is  now  well  past  the  age  of  cised  an  exclusive  influence  over  the  whole 
three-score  and  ten.  As  is  the  custom  among  population  professing  the  Orthodox  faith, 
the  Greek  clergy,  he  wears  his  beard  long,  All  Macedonia  was  either  Moslem  or  Ortho- 
and  his  flowing  hair  is  gatherejd  in  a  knot  on  dox  Christian,  without  distinction  of  nation-' 
the  top  of  his  head.  He  lives  in  great  state  ality,  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  communi- 
at  the  Ecumenical  Palace  of  Phanar,  on  the  ties  being  inconsiderable.  The  first  opposi- 
Golden  Horn,  the  imposing  front  gates  of  tion  to  Greek  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  came 
which  have  never  been  opened  since  that  from  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  literary 
bloody  day,  now  close  on  a  century  ago,  revival  in  the  earlier  part  of  tfie  nineteenth 
when  a  former  patriarch  was  hanged  between  century  was  the  precursor  of  the  ecclesias- 
them  by  a  fanatical  Turkish  mob.  When  tical  and  nationdist  movement  which  re- 
he  goes  into  Constantinople  he  is  conveyed  suited  in  the  establishment  in  1870  of  a 
in  a  golden  barge  of  forty  oars,  and  his  ofli-  Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  firman  specifying  a 
cial  audiences  are  ceremonies  of  great  state.  number  of  districts  in  Macedonia  to  which 

>  Bulgarian  bishops  mieht  be  appointed  while 

MACEDONIA  S    TWOFOLD    PROBLEM.  " ,   ^      ,.  ^  •!.     ^    .   ,  f   {"          *W""'^cu    wt„x^ 

Other   districts   might   be  subjected    to   the 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Near  Eastern  ques-  exarchate  should   two-thirds  of  the  inhab- 

tion  is  to  be  found  in  Macedonia,  the  name  itants  so  desire. 

which,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  the  present  The  Porte,  it  must  be  understood,  exer- 

administrative  division  of  Turkey,  is  gener-  cises  no  jurisdiction  in  the  internal  afi^rs  of 

ally  given  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  which  its  Christian  subjects,  which  are  regulated  in 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  portions  of  the  each  diocese  by  a  council  of  the  chief  in- 

Serviap  and  Bulgarian  frontiers,  on  the  east  habitants,  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  who 

by  the  River  Mesta,  on  the  south  by  the  also  acts  as  intermediary  between  his  flock 

Aegean  Sea  and  part  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and  the  Turkish  civil  authorities  when  they 

and  on  the  west  by  an  ill-defined  line  co-  have  any  disagreement  with  Moslems.  Until 

inciding  with  the  Shar  range,  this  territory,  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  by 

which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of  the  firman  of  1870,  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 

Indiana,  including  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  the  East  was  the  spiritual, — and  to  a  great 

the  greater  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  extent  the  temporal, — ^lord  of  the   Bdkan 

and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Peninsula,  the  Christians  being  massed  to- 

Kossovo.      The    population    of    Macedonia  gether  under  the  compendious  title  of  Greeks. 

may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  2,200,000,  of  Owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  clergy 

whom  fully  two-thirds  are  Christians  belong-  in  matters  spiritual  and  the  desire  of  the  Bul- 

ing  to  various  churches  and  nationalities.   Of  garians  for  a  church  service  read  in  their  own 

these  Christians  by  far  the  great  majority  tongue,  there  was  a  split  in  the  Greek  diurch 

profess  the  eastern  Orthodox  faith,  owing  al-  in  1870,  the  Bulgarian  Christians  seceding 

legiance  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  or  to  the  from    the   mother  church    and    forming   a 

Bulgarian  exarchate.  church  of  their  own  under  the  leadership  of 
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the  Bulgarian  exarch,  the  Sultan  intrusting  donia  all  these  races  are  hopelessly  inter- 
to  him  the  secular  and  spiritual  interests  of  mixed.  To  put  the  position  briefly,  each  of 
his  flock.  These  same  prerogatives  were  also  these  nationalities  is  pitted  against  the  rest, 
held  by  the  Greek  patriarch  as  the  repre-  and  all  are  equally  antagonistic  to  their  com- 
sentative  of  the  Greek  Christians.  The  mon  tyrants,  the  Turks,  against  whom,  how- 
patriarch  and  the  exarch  delegated,  in  turn,  ever,  their  mutual  jealousies  will  not  allow 
part  of  their  attributes  to  their  inferiors —  them  to  combine.  Though  living  in  close 
bishops  and  priests.  In  this  way  the  clergy  contact  with  each  other,  each  of  these  Chris- 
formed  a  body  of  functionaries  invested  with  tian  nationalities  maintains  its  own  separate 
large  administrative  and  judicial  powers,  existence,  its'  separate  internal  government. 
Every  religious  community  was  intrusted  churches,  customs,  costume,  and  language, 
with  the  repartition  of  the  state  taxes  among  Unfortunately,  all  of  these  races  have  at 
the  members  of  the  community,  and  was  re-  some  distant  period  held  more  or  less  brief 
sponsible  for  their  payment  into  the  state  sway  over  some  part  or  other  of  Macedonia, 
exchequer.  In  a  word,  the  spiritual  head  of  and  these  historical  reminiscences,  which  ap- 
a  Christian  race  was  at  the  same  time  its  civil  pear  of  purely  antiquarian  importance  to  us 
representative  before  the  Turkish  authorities,  of  the  west,  are  considered  vital  in  the  Bal- 
It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  the  kans.  Historically  there  is  little  doubt,  des- 
ancient  racial  jealousies  of  the  Greeks  and  pitc  the  efforts  of  Greek  and  Servian  writers 
Bulgarians  were  rekindled  by  this  religious  to  minimize  their  claims,  that  in  the  days  of 
schism,  and  a  condition  of  the  utmost  dan-  the  old  Bulgarian  czars  (893-1277)  Mace- 
ger  was  brought  about.  In  those  districts  donia  was  almost  entirely  under  their  sway, 
where  the  Bulgarians  predominated  the  ap-  The  Servian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  tell 
pointment  of  the  local  officials,  schoolmas-  us  very  plainly  how  the  great  Servian  Czar 
ters,  and  priests  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dusan  (1336-1356)  included  all  Macedonia 
exarch ;  in  those  portions  of  Macedonia  in  his  vast  dominions,  calling  himself  ''  Czar 
where  there  was  a  majority  of  Greeks  the  of  Macedonia,  and  Monarch  of  the  Serbs, 
patriarch  had  full  sway.  Both  the  Greeks  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  the  coast  and  the  western 
and  Bulgarians,  therefore,  have  instituted  parts."  The  Greeks,  of  course,  can  afford 
church  and  school  propagandas  in  Mace-  to  regard  Bulgars  and  Serbs  alike  as  inter- 
donia,  where  they  have  waged  a  furious  war  lopers  in  the  country  where  Philip  and  Alex- 
between  themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  ander  of  Macedon  held  sway,  where  later 
the  poverty-stricken  and  demoralized  native  the  Byzantine  emperors  ruled,  and  where 
population.  For  nearly  a  decade  armed  even  in  Turkish  days  the  Greek  clergy  shared 
bands  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  one  as  power  with  the  Ottoman  officials.  The  Rou- 
blood thirsty  and  cruel  as  the  other,  have  manian  and  Albanian  propagandas  are  the 
roved  all  over  Macedonia,  the  Greeks  en-  most  recent  of  the  Macedonian  agitations, 
deavoring  to  get  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  to  both  of  these  nationalities  taking  a  hand  in 
declare  allegiance  to  the  patriarchate,  while  the  struggle  because  of  the  very  considerable 
the  Bulgarians  coerced  the  Greek  inhabitants  proportion  of  Macedonians  of  Wallachian 
into  a  false  loyalty  to  the  exarchate,  both  (Roumanian)  and  Albanian  blood, 
parties  backing  up  their  efforts  at  prosclytism  And  above  all  these  five  parties  there 
by  committing  murders  and  atrocities  of  rises  the  Austrian  eagle,  ready  later  on  to 
every  description.  pounce  down  upon  Salonica,  whenever  a  suit- 

,  «^^.«. ,.«,  able  opportunity  offers.     To  my  mind,  at 

THE  PERSISTENT  RACIAL  CONFLICT.  j^^^^    ^^    ^j^jj^^^    ^,^^j^^    ^^  \^^    ^^^ 

The  racial  animosities  of  the  Balkan  na-  donian*  tangle     is     that    Austria-Hungary 

tions  likewise  have  their  common  cause  in  should  "  run  down  to  Salonica  "  and  occupy 

Macedonia.     She  is   the  apple   of   discord.  Macedonia,  as  she  has  already  occupied  Bos- 

Every  Balkan  state  is  contemplating  the  con-  nia  and  Herzegovina,  to  the  general  advan- 

quest  of  this  rich  province  and  the  playing  tage  of  mankind.    Salonica  will  then  become 

of  principal  role  in  the  destinies  of  the  Pen-  the  greatest  port  in  the  Near  East,  the  quick- 

insula.    Since  the  creation  of  the  independent  est  route  to  India  will  be  through  the  val- 

kingdoms  of  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Mon-  ley  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  thorniest  of  thorny 

tenegro,  and  Bulgaria  there  is  no  longer  any  questions  will  be  solved  by  Bismarck's  old 

possibility  of  a  simple  division  of  Macedonia  prescription,  that  of  converting  Austria  into 

among  Christians  and  Moslems,  for  in  Mace-  a  real  Oesterreich,  or  eastern  empire. 
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IS  AN   HONEST    NEWSPAPER   POSSIBLE? 

**/^AN   a  newspaper  tell  its  readers  the  note  of  authority;  but  editorials  are  alto- 

^      plain,  unflattering  truth  and  pay  its  K^^^f  !''''  ^7^'    ^^"Lr"^'  persistent  ani- 

^  „  :     ,   '           .        ..            J  .      ,    '^X  ^  mosity  toward  many  public  men,  and  cannot 

way  ?     IS  the  question  discussed  in  the  Ucto-  sp^ak  of  them  without  a  sneer. 

her  Atlantic  Monthly   by   "  A   New  York  No.  3. — An  evening  newspaper;  in  point  of  hon- 

Editor."     It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  esty  of  purpose  and  high  ideal  occupies  a 

♦u-.  ^^\^:^^  ^t  «.k;o  »r«-;4-«f    "  tk^.r*.  oi-*.   tVi*.  position  of  its  own.     Most  conscientiously 

the  opinion  of  this  writer,      there  are  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^           j^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^^  intellectual 

most  hopeful  indications  that  we  have  now  a  class. 

sufficient  public  thirst  for  truth  to  guarantee  No.  4. — The  one  specimen  left  of  the  machine 

a  market  for  such  a  newspaper."     It  must  newspaper.    Lives  upon  its  once  great  repu- 

not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  newspaper  |,^^^^"-  ^l""^^  home  and  foreign  news  fairly 

•if          n        i_     •                       •            J    iT  done.    There  is  not  an  editorial  in  it  from 

IS,  after  all,  a  business  enterprise,  and  that,  year's   end   to  year's    *nd    which    anybody 

owing  to  the  cost  of  production,   it  cannot  would  feel  obliged  to  read.    Financial  page 

live   without   its  advertisers ;   and   although  beneath  contempt.    It  has  the  reprehensible 

there  are  many  independent  journals  in  the  P-^-  ^^^  :^^^  t  "l7not^  beTol- 

United  btates,      the  advertisers  exercise  an  erated  in  an  independent  newspaper. 

enormous  power  which  only  the  very  strong-  No.  5.— The  last  remaining  specimen  of  uncom- 

cst  can   refuse  to   recognize."      By   way  of  promising  **  yellow."    News  extremely  poor. 

illustration    the  writer  of  the  article  under  consisting   of  the   Associate    Press   service 

Ulustration,  tne  writer  or  tne  article  unaer  warmed  up  into  sensational  forms.    Noisy 

notice  makes  the  following  assertion :  methods  are  used  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  department  ^^^^^  becomes  one  continuous  shriek.    Edi- 

stores  have  combined  to  modify  the  policy  of  at  ^o^a  s  occasionally  able  and  always  almost 

least  three  New  York  daily  newspapers.     One  ""^rlv  without  scruple  or  principle.    Appeal 

of  the  most  extreme  and  professedly  independent  ^°.  ^i^^^r    hatred,    anti-Bntish     sentiment, 

o    these  newspapers,  always  taking  the  noisiest  "a^red  of  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 

and  most  popular  line,  with  the  utmost  defer-  tice  are  all  used  ma  way  which  would  dis- 

ence  to  labor  unions,  withdrew  its  attack  upon  grace  the  most  rabid  Parisian  political  jour- 

the  traction  companies  during  the  time  of  the  ..     "f*-  ,,       .        .            -           1        *    , 

Subway  strike,  on  the  threatened  loss  of  its  de-  ^o.  6  —Morning   issue,  formerly  of  the   same 

partment  store  advertising.     It  has  never  dared  y^i^^w  tyoe,  but  now  in  a  very  fair  way  to 

to  criticise  such  a  store  for  dismissing  employees  !?j?''"^/  ,  ^^^^  ^^"  condensed  and  readable, 

who  attempted  to  form  a  union.    In  other  words.  Editorial  good ;  but  attitude  on  Wall  Street 

this  paper  is  not  independent,  and  in  the  last  shows  abounding  ignorance  of  economics  in 

analysis  is  governed  by  its  advertisers.  which  only  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  could 

possibly  afford  to  indulge.    The  production 

Without  giving  any  names,  "  A  New  York  good,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  better. 

Editor  "  presents  an  interesting  and  critical  No.  7.— The  best  handled  business  proposition  in 

estimate  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  metro-  ^f.  Vi,7  J^i"  ^''^'    ^u""  f'lf  ""H^  'I  ^"^ 

i.         .           It-               .1              1  sell  the  paper.     News  collected  with  enter- 

pohtan  journals  having  a  wide  popular  ap-  prise  and  displayed  to  advantage.    Shipping 

peal,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensa-  ne>ys  unequafed.    It  is  the  respectable  com- 

tion :  petitor  of  the  yellow  journal.    Editorials  are 

not  worth  the  name.    There  has  been  a  com- 

No.  I.— Has  the  potentiality  of  being  a  very  good  pulsory  alignment  to  decency  in  the  adver- 

morning  daily.    Foreign  news  exceptionally  tising  department,  but  its  advertisements  of 

ample,  but  very  badly  edited.    Home  news  swindling  stock  tipsters  are  a  disgrace  to  a 

fairly  good.    Editorial  policy  eminently  fair,  self-respecting  newspaper. 

— chary  of  personalities,  and  considerate  to  ^^ 

adversaries;  but  the  editorials,  like  the  for-  The  general  deduction  to  be  made  from 

eign  cables,  look  as  though  they  had  been  these  examples  is  that  no  paper  of  the  New 

put  m  with  a  shovel.    Fortunately,  they  are  York  group  combines  the  two  indispensable 

No.  2.— By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  mom-  qualities  of  popularity  and  authority.     The 

ing  dailies.    News  handled  with  the  single  ideal   newspaper   must   have   real    technical 

view  of  making  it  thoroughly  readable.    Re-  merit  and   must  make  itself  widely  heard, 

porting  of  a  very  high  quality  indeed;  but  a  a„,,  ^--  „rUU  -  ^^^>.^^  ^««  ^u-  •        u 

columS  and  a  half  of  brilliant  nonsense  will  f^^  "^  ^'^  ?  message  can  obtain  a  hear- 

be  given  to  an  event  with  a  news  value  of  *"&      ^  "^  people  want  to  learn,  and  they 

ten  lines.    The  paper  has  the  indispensable  can  be  approached    in   mass   in    two   ways: 
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one  IS  the  public  meeting,  and  the  other  is  the  was  the  standard  for  voters,  and  those  who 

popular  newspaper.  persisted  in  doing  their  own  thinking  were 

I  say  popular  advisedly,  because  we  live  in  a  called  mugwumps,  soreheads,  and  cranks. 
country  where  we  decide  all  questions,  however        What  the  public  wants  is  an  independent 

abstruse,  by  counting  noses.    ...    If  we  have  newspaper,  one 
adopted   a   system   which  regards   the   nose   as 

more  important  than  the  brain  behind  it,  the  which  treats  its  reader  not  as  a  child  nor  a  sage, 
only  problem  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  our  neither  as  a  hero  nor  a  fool,  but  as  a  person 
materials.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  •  •  •  ^o  1>«  taught  tactfully  to  stand  upon  his 
dealing  with  a  voting  population  which  .  .  .  own  feet.  ...  A  paper  which  gives  the  Sen- 
is  about  as  ignorant  as  could  well  be  imag-  ator  and  the  shop-girl  what  they  both  want  to 
ined.    .    .    .  read  and  are  the  better  for  reading. 

As  an  admirable  evidence  of  the  public  de-       Only  millionaires  can,  however,  start  news- 

mand  for  the  truth,  our  editor  points  to  the  papers;  but  a  journal  of  standing  might  be 

advent  of  the  independent  voter,  "  who  is  gradually  remodeled  on  the  lines  indicated, 

killing  the  bosses,"  and  for  whose  evolution  "  The  market  for  excellence  is  inexhaustible; 

the  newspapers  are  largely  responsible,  though  and  the  country  is  plainly  beginning  to  sec 

the    magazines    have    undoubtedly    helped,  the  sterling  market  value  of  common  hon- 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  "  party  regularity  "  esty." 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA  WORTH? 

JN  all  well-regulated  commercial  establish-  ^^,,      ^^^^^^  SJld^rm'^r^oVement.            '^- 

ments  there  are  periodical  stock-takings,       taxed  156,610,247^04 

and  balance-sheets  are  duly  struck.     In  the  ^'e^ienSJt'"'^''''. .  I'".''. .  !"!'.':'y'".^°'!*     6,831.244.670 

preparation  of  the  latter  a  list  of  the  firm's  Sf"''?*<*^.,S??  ^^^^"^  equipment....    iJ^J^jmIooo 

or  company  s  assets  is  one  ot  the  most  im-   Teiegmph  systems 227,400,000 

nrtrtonr    I'tAmc         T^     fnr  Qni/  nnrnnc^     tli«»   n#>n.     Telephone   STStems 685,840,000 

portant  items,     ir,  tor  any  purpose,  tne  peo-   Puiiman  and  private  cars 123I000I000 

pie  of  the  United  States  should  wish  to  make   ShJPPi'^,*  »"<*  canals. 846.489.804 

'^  f    1     •  -I  Privately  owned  water  works 276,000.000 

out  a  return  or  their  present  possessions,  what  Privately  owned  central  electric  light 

would  be  the  value  of  them  ?   In  a  word,  LiJe'^st^X."  '!^"!'"': ::::::::::;;    4.073;79i;736 

How  much   is  the   country  worth?      An   an-  Farm  implements  and  machinery .! .          '844i989|863 

^     ^1  •  '        .  *  'u   *  J  u      \f       Agricultural  products 1,899.370.652 

swer  to  this  question   is  contributed  by   Mr.  Manufacturing  machinery,  tools  and 

T.    O    Power*;    of  the  Rureaii  of  the  Census         Implements    3,297,764.180 

1^.  vj.  rowers,  01  rne  oureau  or  tne  ^^nsus.    Manufactured  products 7,409,291,668 

Washington,    to   the   American   Journal  of   imported  merchandise 495,543,686 

Sociology  for  September.    As  introductory  to  t^ifj^^/sifve'r'^oin  and  iiiiii^: :  \  \      i.SSiiSoiisos 

a  table  of  values  Mr.  Powers  gives  the  fol-  &»„^;X*^re"°^e^^^^^^^^^      t'n^  ki^^d      ^''^^^•^'^ 

lowing  interesting  and   instructive  explana-      property 6.750,000,000 

tion  of  the  nature  of  the  possessions  of  which  r^otai 1107,104,211 917 

our  wealth  consists.    He  says:  0.    m           .            i.        1                     j  / 

Similar  estimates  have  been  prepared  for 

They  are  the  lands  utilized  for  various  pur-  g^ch  census  year  since  1850. 
poses,  but  not  the  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other 

paper  evidences  of  their  ownership.    They  are  In  1850  the  national  wealth  was  estimated  as 

railroads,    factories,    mines,    stores,    stocks    of  $7,135,780,228;  in  i860,  as  $16,150,616,068;  in  1870 

goods,   and   live-stock,  but  not  the  stocks  and  (estimate  made  on  a  currency  basis  of  the  time 

bonds  which  measure  the  etjuities  of  their  hold-  when  reduced  to  a  gold  basis),  $24,054,814306;  in 

ers  in  the  properties  mentioned.    They  are  the  1880   (on  the  same  basis),  $43,642,000,000;   in 

products    of   agriculture,    manufactures,    mines,  1890,   $65,037,091,197;   in    1900,    $80,517,506,775 1 

forests,  and  fisheries,  held  as  raw  material  for  and  in  1904,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  above, 

manufacture,  or  as  food,  clothing,  and  ornament,  $107,104,211,917.    .    .    .    These  annual  additions 

or  as  implements  and  machinery,  but  not  the  to  our  national  wealth  reflect  three  very  impor- 

warehouse  receipts  issued  to  their  owners.  tant  factors:  (i)  The  creation  of  new  forms  of 

TTk-  «*«*.;«*..v:^«*,  ^f  4.k«  TTr..v«J  Q«-«>«-«c  P*n  wealth  as  the  result  of  human  labor;   (2)   the 

The  statisticians  of  the  United  States  Cen-  appreciation  in  value  of  all  property  as  the  re- 

sus  and  many  others  have  made  appraisals  j-^it  ^f  ^h^  world-wide  influence  of  the  increased 

of  the  national  wealth,  and  their  statements  and  increasing  supply  of  gold  and  silver  which 

thereof  are  the  exhibits  of  assets  which  would  began  to  be  felt  immediately  after  the  discov- 

be  used  In  a  balance-sheet  prepared  for  a  busi-  ^n^^f^^^'J^/^^^Ste  ^tr^S^^^^ 

ness  house.      1  hese  appraisals  tor  the  year  ^^ty  in  cities  and  towns  due  to  the  growth  of 

1904  are  as  follows:             '  population. 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table,  The  total  wealth  of  th^  nation  hiay  dasily 

that  the  most  important  item  in  th^  list  of  ^c  tested  by  statements  concerning  the  num- 

assets  is  real  property.     Some   idea  of   the  t)er  and  wealth  of  our  millionaires,  which 

labor  involved   in  obtaining  the  figures  for  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines 

this  one  asset  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  and  newspapers. 

that,  as  Mr.  Powers  informs  us,  the  Census  If  the  statements  referred  to  are  trustworthy 

Bureau,  before  making  its  appraisal,  ascer-  and  the  census  has  given  a  correct  estimate  of 

^  •     J  lu         *•     k  *            *u     r      1    J      1  wealth,  then  the  deductions  usually  made  from 

tamed  the  ratio  between  the  tax-list  valua-  3^,,^   statements  are  correct.     There  is  an   in- 

tion  and  the  real  true  value  of  the  real  prop-  tense  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 

erty  in  each  one  of  the  counties  and  in  all  of  few.     The   millionaires    own    nearly   as   much 

the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.    No  wealth  as  the  census  shows  to  exist  m  the  coun- 

1        -u        ..  «^^^^^  £                      •     1    J  J   •  try-     l*»  on  the  other  hand,  we  start  with  the 

less  than  5,700  000  farms  were  mcluded  m  ,,/i„^   ^^   ^^^ms   and   other   homes    which    are 

the  taxable  real  property,  the  farmer  bemg  known  to  be  owned  by  men  of  small  posses- 

in  each  case  his  own  appraiser;  and  all  the  sions,    the    savings-bank    deposits,    and    other 

information  collected  in  the  last  fifty  years  known  possessions  of  those  of  moderate  means. 

shows  that  this  return  was  on  the  whole  very  ?h"e'i' sessions ^of  ^^1^?^;^^  ^l 

exact  and  trustworthy,  aggregate  far  in  excess  of  the  census  appraisal 

The  value   of    railroads,   street    railways,  of  national  wealth;   and  the  conclusion  under 

telegraphs  and   telephone  systems,   Pullman  s"^^  circumstances  is  irresistible,  either  that  the 

j^    .     ^               1   \.  •    T  u*       J                 ^  census  estimates  of  national  wealth  are  ridicu- 

and  private  cars,  electric  light  and  power  sta-  i^^^^y  ^^^^   ^^  ^he  popular  estimates  of  the 

tions,  was  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  wealth   of  our  millionaires  are   greatly   exag- 

selHng  price  of  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  year  gerated. 

1904.    In  the  case  of  live-stock,  farm  imple-  Mr.  Powers  finds  no  evidence  "  that  would 

ments,   manufacturing   machinery,  etc.,   the  justify   either   statement    that  our   national 

census  figures  were  obtained  directly   from  wealth   is  grossly  understated  or   that  our 

the  owners.     The  manufacturing  and  min-  millionaires  own  so  large  a  share  of  that 

ing  products  on  hand  were  estimated  at  one-  wealth  as  to  leave  the  great  majority  with- 

half  those  produced  during  a  single  year.  out  property," 
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IJ  EARING  in  mind  the  old  adage  "  Where  and  to  parboil  one's  potatoes  will  not  enter  the 
"  there*s  smoke  there's  fire,"  it  would  ^^""^7  ^'^  the  dining-rgom,  while  the  other 
^  u  .u  ^  -.  *u  *  -.u  •  ^w  maid  (or  maids)  would  join  the  family  m  gen- 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  something  ^ral  starvation  before  so  far  forgetting  her 
really  and  radically  wrong  with  our  Amen-  "  place  "  as  to  cook  a  single  meal, 
can  system  of  education.  In  the  last  issue  But  what  can  be  expected  of  the  rank  and 
of  the  Review  we  noticed  an  article  on  ^}^  ^f  the  modem  world  when  the  leaders  of 
u  T^u  T  n:  •  /  ^u  T>  ui  •  c  u  1  »»  American  life,  men  in  the  professions  and  in 
1  he  Inefficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  ;  those  higher  institutions  which  prepare  for  the 
and  one  can  seldom  take  up  a  magazine  or  a  professions,  have  seemingly  gone  mad  upon  the 
newspaper  without  finding   in   it  some  dis-  question  of  specialization? 

paragement  of  the  educational  methods  now  j^   Bacon's  day  any  man,  however  bril- 

in  vogue.    According  to  Mr.  James  P.  Mun-  n^nt,    might    "take    all    learning    for    his 

roe,   m  the  Popular  Sctence  Monthly    tht  province,"   but   that   time  is   gone   forever. 

blight  on  American  education  is  specialism,  gut  that  does  not  justify  the  running  to  an 

From  one  point  of  view,  this  is  tantamount  opposite  extreme 

to  saying  that  education  is  up  to  date;  for 

specialism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  *^«  digging  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  small 

'             ,,            ,              f  r^      ,     .          .     .,  mound  of  erudition,  getting  into  the  farthest  end 

From   the   professor  of  Greek  down  to   the  of  jt    ^nd  maintaining  that  the  tiny  patch  of 

professor     who  shines  one  s  shoes,  that  man  g^y  framed  by  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  all  of 

is  in  demand  who  is  disposed  to  concentrate  all  j^e  universe  worth  while.    ...    If  some  man 

his  energies  upon  the  learning  or  the  doing  of  spends  his  whole  life  grubbing  at  some  Greek 

one  thing     Even  our  households  have  become  root,  why  is  he  to  be  rewarded  with  titles  and 

infected,   for  therein   IS  to  be   found  the  very  emoluments,   and   no   scholastic  encouragement 

apotheosis   of  specialization.     Even   so  late  as  ^e  given  to  the  far  less  erudite  man  who  is 

the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine-  nevertheless  sending  intellectual  and  moral  roots 

teenth  century  one  niaid  would  do  substantially  over  a  wide  area  oi  human  thought  and  life? 
all  the  work  of  the  house;  whereas,  to-day  the 

lady  who  condescends  to  bum  one's  beefsteak  Mr.  Munroe  holds  that  the  curse  of  Amer- 
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ican  scholarship  and  of  American  education  these  is,  however,  comparatively  limited. 
is  the  Ph.D.  Hundreds  of  young  fellows  are  What  most  educated  men  need  is  not  con- 
starving  themselves  and  impoverishing  their  centration,  but  expansion.  At  the  present 
parents  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  which  time  we  specialize  our  high-school  youth  ''  in 
is  practically  essential  as  a  key  to  a  faculty  battles  and  sieges  and  leave  them  ignorant  of 
position,  **  not  because  there  is  any  valid  edu-  the  great  development  of  mankind."  We 
cational  reason  for  it,  but  because  it  is  re-  send  out  from  our  applied-science  schools 
quired  in  Germany  and  looks  well  in  the  many  men  **  who  are  competent  to  put  up  a 
prospectus."  Having  gained  his  degree  and  bridge,  but  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  put 
been  placed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  uni-  up  a  good  front  among  their  equals." 

versity,  the  young  Ph.D.,  to  maintain  his  posi-  ^^  have  been  so  busy  stuffing  our  children 

tion,   has  to    produce   something,    and    that  and  our  students  with  facts  and  classifications 

quickly.     He  must  now  specialize  still  more,  that  we   are   forgetting   that   the  main   tilings 

digging,  like  a  woodpecker,  into  some  worm-  JStlU'^l'.  ^^^^ »!'  "^^1  must  know  are  men.    .        . 

"^^    f '       J.*.          »«  T-u-    J-     -^     •«  ..^i;*.-.!,.  Whether  a  boy  is  to  start  in  a  store,  in  an  office, 

hole  of  erudition.         1  his  digging  is  politely  ^^  as  a  "  drummer  " ;  whether  he  is  to  be  a  min- 

called  research,  but  is  the  sorriest  counterfeit  ister,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor,  his 

of  the  genuine  thing."  success  in  life  depends  upon  his  ability  to  get 

on  with  and  to  handle  men. 

feLii  *rherofVpa;t;„rs%'if rey  X  ^  If  American  education  is  not  actually  in  a 

determine  the  atmosphere  and  the  trend  of  the  deplorable  condition,  every  one  must  admit 

colleges;  it  is  this  type  of  specialist  who  is  set-  that  we  do  not  produce  our  due  proportion 

ting  the  standards  of  learning  and  scholarship  ^f       ^^^  ^^^       -p^  j^          ^^   ^    ^  ^^j.^ 

for  America.     As  a  result  we  have  our  proies-  ^             ,    ,          ^          ,    \          ^           . 

sionrfilled  with  men  who  can  do  much  within  over  our  whole  system  of  elementary  educa- 

the  little  cell  of  their  specialty,  but  who  are  tion,   so   that   youth,   instead    of   being   put 

wholly  ineffectual  in  the  great  world  of  human  through  vast  machines  for  imparting  facts, 

interests.  shall  be  put  into  small  classes  under  intellec- 

Only  two  kinds  of  specialists  are  allow-  tually  strong  women,  and  especially  under 

able:  one  is  the  man  who  has  such  a  volume  intellectually  strong  and  morally  strong  men, 

of  treasure  to  bestow  that  every  minute  of  who  shall  develop  the  boy's  mind  and  charac- 

his  time  should  be  devoted  to  dispensing  it ;  ter,  and  send  him  forth  into  life  properly 

the  other,  who  can  concentratedly  dig  and  equipped  for  the  battle  that  inevitably  awaits 

who  has  no  other  ability.     The  number  of  him. 


LIMITING  THE  SKYSCRAPER. 

TpHE  increasing  height  of  the  tall  office  years  ago;  but  it  has  not  been  worked  out 

buildings,    commonly   designated   sky-  in  such  detail, 

scrapers,   in  our  large  cities  is  receiving, —  Mr.  Flagg  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 

none  too  soon, — considerable  attention  from  building  which  covers  more  than  three-quarters 

the  building  departments;  but  few  sugges-  of  the  entire  plot  on  which  it  stands  shall  be 

.          ,        t      1-    -^  -•          X   -k^-  4.^,..r5««,  allowed  to  exceed  lOO  feet  in  height.     For  the 

tions   for   the   limitation   of  these  towering  remaining  quarter  of  the  plot  he  would  imjwse 

structures  have  come  from  them.     It  is,  as  no  restriction  in  height,  excepting  that  the  height 

Mr.    Montgomery    Schuyler    says,    in    The  mentioned  shall  not  be  exceeded  within  a  dis- 

Architectural   Record,    "immensely    to    the  taHfj.  from   the  front  equal  to  that   from  the 

jv     r  ^u           U-*.  ^     *.u-4.    «,i,:u  «^   \^A\  building  line  to  the  curb  line,— that  is  to  say,  to 

credit  of  the  architects  that,  while  as  indi-  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^  ^^^  sidewalk.    ...    He  would 

viduals  they  may  seem  to  have  almost  the  gUo^  the  purchase  and  sale  between  adjoining 
most  direct  interest  in  the  failure  to  restrict  owners  of  the  right  to  build  high  within  the 
the  height  of  buildings,  as  a  body  they  are  limits,  stated.  Finally,  he  would  ';^"jre  abso- 
.u  I  I  k*  k  k  J ^^,.J^A^A  lute  incombustibility  m  all  the  material  and 
the  only  source  from  which  have  proceeded  equipment  of  buildings  that  went  above  the  first 
any  practical  measures  for  restriction.  Mr.  limit,  and  that  all  their  visible  sides  should  be 
Schuyler  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  two  "  treated  architecturally." 
projects  emanating  from  the  well-known  One  result  of  this  plan  would  be  to  re- 
architects,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  of  New  York,  store  to  the  business  streets  the  cornice  line 
and  Mr.  D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  of  Phila-  "  which,  in  old  times,  was  automatically  ini- 
delphia.  Mr.  Flagg's  plan  was,  it  appears,  posed  by  the  five  stories  which  were  the  maxi- 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post  some  mum  that  a  visitor  or  tenant  could  be  ex- 
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THE  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  COLONIZATION. 

A  MOST  sane,  as  well  ^s  humanitarian,  esteem,  his  dignity,  by  increasing  his  wants,  and 
-^  view  of  the  principles  which  should  pving  him  a  chance  to  satisfy  thcnv-aninccn- 
.,  ^i_  ^  *^^  ^  •  1  A/  •  •  t>ve  which  comprises  the  strivings  and  the  joy 
guide  the  masters  of  equatorial  Africa  is  of  ufe.  This  policy  scorns  artificial  and  too  rapid 
given  by  Lucien  Hubert,  a  French  Deputy  means;  it  seeks  only  enduring  results,  the  nat- 
from  Paris,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue.  M^^^  ^"""'^s  ^^  *  social  activity.  Its  aim  is  civiliza- 
He  also  describes  how  France,  on  her  part,  ^'°"'  '^^  '"^*"^'  ^^^^^'^  enlightened  by  reason. 
is  solving  the  problem.  Sketching  in  broad  outlines  how  France 
A  change,  he  contends,  has  of  late  taken  has  applied  these  principles  in  its  fine  West- 
place  in  the  colonial  idea.  The  conception  African  colony,  the  writer  continues: 
of  utilizing  colonies  has  become  less  one-  Xo  proceed  from  concjuest  to  pacification,  to 
sided,  less  artificial.  administrative  organization  and  economic  gain, 

A  I      J       I  ^    vu  ^-:«^  <locs   not  suffice   the   civilizing   zeal.     Western 

An  unexplored  colony  seems  like  an  openmg  ^^^-^^  ^^j,  -^^  j^^^  pathways  iid  modern  state- 
far  the  unemployed  forces  of  the  pother-county,  machinery  has  ceased  to  be  a  desert,  a  formless, 
1  he  running  of  the  vast  and  complicated  machm-  disunited  mass,  a  chaos  of  wastes  and  forests! 
ery  of  a  modern  state  requires  abundant  re-  ^^  ^ave  created  a  country.  We  must  now 
sources,  and  but  too  often  these  are  lacking;  the  ^^^^^^  ^  „^^j^„  ^^^^^  mastering  the  political 
colonies  yield  the  necessary  addition  We  oc-  ^^^  economic  problems  there  remained  a  final 
cupy  the  virgin  lands  and  interfere  m  the  affairs  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^j^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  reached  :- 
of  those  imperfectly  civilized  states,  not  in  order  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^U  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  y^ 
to  divert  our  population  mto  them  or  to  gather  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  environment,  which  made  him 
a  wealth  which  is  as  yet  non-existent,  but  m  or-  j^dolent;  to  be  given  favoring  conditions,  but 
der  to  create  that  wealth,  to  organize  a  social  ^^^^^  spontaneous  force  must  work  the  final 
condition  through  our  surplus  labor-material,  wonder.  Unable  to  people  Africa  ourselves,  since 
And  if  we  clearly  realize  that  there  is  no  holier,  -^  j^  ^^  mercilessly  inhospitable  to  us,  we  must 
more  natural  rirfit  than  the  right  to  labor  colo-  i^^^ust  another  race  with  the  high  mission  of 
nial  conquest  will  not  appear  as  the  unjust  rob-  maintaining  the  light  which  we  would  dissemi- 
bing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  as  a  justified  ^^^^  ^^^^  farther  and  farther.  The  white  man 
expropriation  for  a  human  benefit.  ^jU  remain  the  guiding  brain ;  the  negro,  the 
But  is  this  not  really  expropriation?  No,  achieving  arm.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  em- 
says  M.  Hubert,  for  "we  abstract  nothing  phasized  that,  colonization  is  co-operation.  Two 
r  ^i_  *  '  t  ^  ^jjl  races  unite  to  accomplish  a  work  which  singly 
from  the  original  owners;  we  create  an  order  n^j^her  can  perform.    The  Eurcwean  possesses 

of  things  calculated  to  give  value  to  what  all  the  elements  of  success,  but  he  cannot  live 
before  had  none;  to  transform  the  fruitless  on  the  spot,— he  is  master  of  all  but  himself ;  the 
soil  into  productive  capital ;  finally,  to  con-  African  lacks  almost  everything,-but  he  has 
,  *^  1  •ii^«  ^  \^  U-.4.  himself.  Unite  the  two  and  progress  is  assured : 
vert  those  peoples,  indolent,  impotent  to  bat-  ^he  white  man  cannot  execute ;  the  African  can- 
tie  with  Nature  s  phenomena,  into  an  active  not  devise  or  will ;  the  former  will  contrive  and 
force,  obedient  to  a  guiding  hand."  will  for  him.    This  determines  the  social  bond 

This  conception  of  the  pathfinder's  role  w^><^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^sis  of  colonization, 
has  been  aptly  termed  in  France  the  "  Policy       The  negro,  says  this  French  writer,  fur- 

of  Association," — association  of  the  mother-  ther,  is  a  big  child,  intoxicated  by  too  much 

country  and  its  possession  in  a  harmonious  liberty.     "  We  have  given  him  civil  rights ; 

social  system ;  association  of  European  and  must  we  go  as  far  as  to  invest  him  with  po- 

native  in  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice  of  litical  ones?    This  has  at  various  times  been 

human  activity.  contemplated,  but  it  was  not  encouraged  by 

There  where  the  civilized  man's  achievements  experience."     He  concludes : 
are  necessarily  uncertain,  since  the  climate  r^-       g^^  }£  j^  ^^  ^^^jg^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  assimilate  pco- 
ders  his  existence  precanous;  there  where  the     1^3  ^j^^^  through  ages  of  barbarism  are  radically 

native  alone  can  perpetuate  his  race,  association  different  from  us,  we  must  prepare  them  for 

IS  essential  to  success.    Protected,  led,  educated  emancipation  by  having  them  co-operate  with  us. 

by  the  European,  the  native  may  eventually  m-  ^„  ^^^  ^gj^^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^(^^^    ^^  y^^^^ 

crease  and   prosper.     He   is  the  stuff  without  colored  teachers,  secretaries,  judges,  accoimtants, 

which   nothine  can  be  produced;    we  are  the  assistant  doctors,  etc.    All  can  be  convinced  that 

spint  that  mfuses  him  with  life.    They,  these  j£  ^.^  j^^^^  established  ourselves  in  West  Africa, 

peoples,  are  the  necessary  aids,  the  /aw  forces  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^1^^^  j^^  ^^^  advantage,  but 

which  are  to  be  ruled  and  guided,  but  which  we  ^j^j^  ^  consciousness  of  our  duty  to  elevate  the 

must,  above  all,   understand  how   to  win  juid  natives,— the  cause  of  the  disinherited  has  always 

mamtoui.   We  recognize  daily  that  the  real  treas-  y^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
ure  of  our  colonies  consists  not  in  the  natural 

wealth  or  in  great  stretches,  but  in  the  native       And,  it  may  be  reiterated,  that  the  French 

tribes,  which  we  at  first  regarded  so  (Hsdain-  ideas  of  colonizing  tropical  countries,  and  par- 

fully ; — man  is  the  capital  to  be  made  productive,  ticularly  Africa,  seem  to  be  shared  to-day  by 

And  that  can  be  done  only  by  raising  his  self-  the  other  colonizing  governments. 
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THE  SERVANT  QUESTION,-AS  VIEWED   IN   PARIS. 

**QOON  there  will  be  no  one  to  wait  on  present  itself  when  a  wholesale  merchant 
us!'*  Thus  the  beginning  of  a  gives  a  secret  bonus  to  the  "buyer"  who 
Parisian  publicist's  plaint  upon  the  servant  purchases  goods  for  the  retail  merchant  em- 
question  in  the  French  metropolis,  in  a  re-  ploying  him.)  But  actual  theft  is  common 
cent  issue  of  the  Correspondant,  issued  fort-  enough,  so  M,  JoUivct  avers,  among  Parisian 
nightly  in  the  same  metropolis.  And  Mon-  servants,  whom  he  describes  as  being  chron- 
sieur  Gaston  Jollivet  proceeds  with  a  set  of  ically  dishonest.  And  since  they  arc  at  the 
grievances,  one  or  two  of  which  are  similar  same  time  carefully  frugal  in  their  personal 
to  cis- Atlantic  troubles :  expenditure, — 

In  the  first  place,  wages  have  risen  very  con-  ^^  ^alet,  chambermaid,  or  cook  have  in  the 

sidcrably  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  course  of  such  a  career  made  no  rash  mvest- 

years.     A  valet  who  would  formerly  have  been  "lents,  if  the  first  has  abstamed  from  dnnkmg 

satisfied  with  70  francs  ($14)  a  month,  now  re-  "^"ch  wine  but  ours  during  all  his  service,  if  the 

ceives  90  or  100.    The  chambermaid,  who  would  ^^ok  and  the  maid  have  not     played  lady  '  too 

have  deemed  40  or  50  francs  fair  compensation,  ^^rd,   then   they   may   all      retire      while   still 

can  now  easily  earn  50  or  60.     And  the  same  yo""?-    A  could  mention  one  or  two  fashionable 

progressive  rate  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  ser-  seaside  resorts  where  **  retired "   servants  have 

vants,  especially  if  you  add  to  their  wages  so  ^uilt   handsome  villus,  which   they   let   for  the 

much  for  wine,  laundry,  and  gifts,  allowing,  be-  summer  seasonin  order  to  hve  in  them  the  rest 

sides,  if  you  happen  to  have  a  country  house,  a  oj  ^^  ^^^i^  ^"°  ^°  ^^^^  ^}  comfortable  hotels  of 

certain  sum  for  tips.    This  last  named  source  of  f."^  capital  or  watering  places  like  "  ladies  "  and 

revenue  demands  special  attention,  having  passed  gentlemen. 

from  an  accessory  detail  to  a  main  principle,  as  --pu      «•  •*     r  <«  t»                  j                >»       l 

the  present  example  shows :  "  My  valet,"  related  ^  ne  spirit  ot     1  m  as  good  as  you,  —the 

a  Parisian  gentleman  at  his  club,  "was  dum-  very  phrase  employed  by  M.  Jollivet, — the 

founded  this  morning  at  the  news  that  I  hence-  exactions  of  the  local  tribe  of  servants,  their 

Tir^^°V^^  h/  Xd  ^:n1  ^itrf  r '*'''^'  r  "•^"""'^'  ingratitude,  and   inso- 

thought  my  average  number  of  visitors  would  J^nce,  incline  one  to  hire  foreign  domestics; 

come  to.    I,  in  my  innocence,  supposed  he  was  but  as  these,  too,  are  in  most  cases  unsatis- 

making   the    inquiry   because   he   feared  there  factory  because  of  other  peculiarities,  there 

rotls'st-nrtr  tL'^s'ta'rm/nf  ^^^^^^^^  ^"^  rf^'H  »«>  d"  »>ut  try  to  improve  the 


author  believes  that  the  ser- 


not  thinking  of  inviting  anybody.     But  instead  national  brand, 

of  brightening  up,  his  face  got  still  gloomier,  In  fact,  this 

and  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deferential  sadness,  vants  would .  improve   if   their  masters  did. 

woulAl  n^Tps^rire  upTorThe^Seafam!  ^11  servants,  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
ness  of  being  absent  from  Paris  for  four  months,  as  possible,  in  the  best  quarters  possible,  so 
and  that  he  therefore  preferred  to  give  notice  as  to  feel  really  at  home;  they  should  be 
to  leave.  Upon  which,  after  a  deep  and  respect-  treated  with  less  condescension  and  more  con- 
ful  bow,  he  turned  upon  his  heel.  sideration;  too  much  work  should  not  be 
Another  source  of  revenue  dilated  upon  asked  of  them,  and  when  they  fall  ill  they 
by  M.  Jollivet  is  the  traditional  old  **  dance  should  receive  almost  the  same  sort  of  at- 
of  the  basket-handle."  When  the  French  tention  that  a  member  of  the  family  would 
say  that  a  cook,  for  instance,  "  makes  the  under  the  circumstances.  The  social  in- 
handle  of  the  basket  dance,"  they  mean  that  feriority  of  servants  should  never  be  im- 
upon  each  article  purchased  at  the  market  pressed  upon  them  by  manner  or  speech, 
cook  makes  a  small  private  profit  by  charg-  vvhile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  deroga- 
ing  her  mistress  a  little  more  than  the  article  tion  of  dignity  in  being  liberal  with  "  please  " 
actually  cost.  This  system  of  theft  is  a  rec-  and  "  thank  you."  Domestics  arc  well  aware 
ognized  national  institution,  sanctified  by  that  employers  of  the  right  sort  know  how 
ages  of  existence  and  scarcely  opposed  by  to  be  affable  without  being  familiar;  they  in- 
truly  patriotic  French  housewives.  Hand  in  deed  prefer  aristocratic  gentility  to  demo- 
hand  with  this  evil  goes  the  analogous  cus-  cratic  roughness.  "  Nothing  repels  them  so 
tom,  complained  of  by  the  Correspondant' s  violently  as  the  arrogance  of  an  upstart,  and 
contributor,  according  to  which  domestic  ser-  their  own  want  of  gratitude  is  frequently 
vants  are  paid  commissions  by  the  trades-  founded  on  want  of  appreciation  in  their 
men  who  sell  them  goods   for  their  masters'  mastcre." 

consumption.      (This   practice  has   not  yet  Written  entirely  from   what   one  might 

reached  America, — at  least  not  as  a  general  call  an  "  upper-class  "  point  of  view,  tfiis 

custom, — ^^itbough  a  parallel  case  seems  to  article  is  none  the  less  fair  and  sympathetic 
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SENTIMENTALITY   IN   MURDER  TRIALS,— AN  ITALIAN 

VIEW. 

XJOT  long  ago  a  well-known  sculptor  of  psychology?    ...    An  artist  considering  him- 

^^      Naples  was  haled  before   the  bar  of  self  a  ^«/,^rman  is  a  piece  of  fat^^^^^^ 

.        ?*^     ,  .„.      "^r       ,.        ^,  met  with;  but  how  strange  that  this  slayer  of  a 

justice    for    killing    his   wife.       Ihe   young  woman  should  have  been  acclaimed  as  he  passed 

woman,    a   public   singer,    had   perhaps   not  along  the   corridors,  and  applauded  when   he 

been  an  ideal  life  companion  to  choose.   Still,  arrived  in  the  court-room  by  a  miscellaneous 

the  couple  had  lived  together  and  coupled  g^^fc  i;;?lortV''s%"Sathy'LVrS^^^^^^^ 

the  same  room,  where,  one  night,  the  hus-  fender  might  be  comprehensible,  in  some  cases ; 

band  shot  his  partner.      From   the  moment  one  might  agree  to  regard  such  an  one  as  an 

the  news  was  made  public  until  the  trial  be-  unfortunate  rather  than  as  a  criminal;  but  mis- 

.     J   .1  r:\^  J      '..u      *•  i^  lortune  should  evoke  pity,  not  plaudits.    Those 

gan,  the  daily  papers  were  filled  with  articles  proffered  to  the  uxoricide  were  symptomatic  of 

describing  the  accused,  if  not  as  a  genius,  as  a  moral  perversion,  and  ought  to  have  been  sternly 

man  of  great  talent  and  a  worthy  citizen,  repressed  by  the  president  of  the  court.    .    .    . 

Thus  he  became  an  object  of  general  sympa-  The  President  might  well  have  taken  advantage 

,  1  •  I  •  I        -;     *^  of  the  power  given  him  by  law  to  exclude  every- 

thy,  a  great  many  unthinking  people  going  so  thing  from  the  proceedings  tending  to  lengthen 

far  as  to  consider  him  a  victim  entitled  to  them  unduly.    He  ought  to  have  examined  the 

pity,— instead  of  the  woman   he  had   mur-  accused   upon  the   exact  circumstances  of  the 

dered.     Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  ^^^^^^  tSc"J'r"elisdr7LrS'lS 

prisoner   was   allowed    to   be   taken    ti     the  accor(/i>ig /o  r/ic /aw,  could  be  adduced  in  exon- 

"  Palace  of  Justice  "  without  irons,  and  to  sit  eration  of  his  act  of  homicide.     All   the  long 

in  a  place  of  his  own  preference.     He  as-  preliminary  chapters  of  romance  recited  by  the 

^  J  *.u^     ""I    ^i  r^:.,..!^   ;««,«.-«^-»    rA»\r^  sculptor  were  entirely  superfluous.    .   .   .   When 

sumed  the  ro/f  of  injured  innocence,  claim-  the  statutes  compel  a  doz^  individuals  to  leave 

ing  immunity  on  the  dual  ground  of  being  a  their  business  and  sit  gratuitously  as  jurymen, 
"  martyr  to  passion,"  and  an  altogether  ex-  one  would  suppose  that  no  more  would  be  ex- 
ceptional personage,  both  as  man  and  as  pected  of  such  citizens  than  the  sacrifice  of  some 
.  T^i  Lij  'J  1  days,  or  of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  Then,  how 
artist.    For  three  whole  days,— amid  popular  ^^^  that  the  sacrifice  continue  for  months,  in- 

approval  and  applause  which   declared   this  definitely?    By  what  right  are  the  jurors  com- 

culprit  a  hero,— he  talked  a  sort  of  apologetic  pelled  to  listen,  not  only  to  what  may  be  neces- 

autobiography,  narrating  the  story  of  his  life  ^o^^/^L^ml^throw^fc 'J^rthl  SitiS'n 

down  to  the  most  insignificant  details,  and  of  his  thought,  his  mentality,  his  instincts,  his 

dwelling  at  great  length  on  his  professional  character,  his  emotions,  his  whole  soul-develop- 

ups  and  downs,  his  illusions  and  disappoint-  ment,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  great  historical 

^«^*     ^u-  ♦«!«  ^t  u:    i«,r-.  ««j  ^^.,^^v.:^   k;*,  personages  of  mankind?     Under  such  consid- 

ments,  the  tale  of  his  love  and  courtship,  his  Orations?  is  it  surprising  if  some  citizens  who 

marriage,  his  horrible  suspicions,  and  so  on,  are  busy  enough  with  their  own  affairs  or  fami- 

and  so  forth.  lies  take  refuge  in  any  kind  of  excuse  to  escape 

This    affair    furnishes    a    writer    in    the  a  duty  which  has  become  so  ungrateful,  burden- 

Ti  xr  .#    ^  ;     •    -.u     ^     *.  X  - -  some,  and  unendurable?    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Roman  Nnova  Antologta  the  text  for  an  as-  jt  frequently  happens  that  the  majority  of  a  jury 

sault  upon  the  Italian  manner  of  conducting  is  composed  of  inferior  elements,  of  uncultured 

trials  for  murder ;  and  some  of  the  animad-  men  unable  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  a  high- 

versions  he  hurls  at  Italy  seenj  to  produce  an  S^r^tt^fri^llSyfor^St^^^^ 

echo  m  a  language  understood  4000  miles  to  guttle  questions  of  what   is   termed   "  morbid 

the  west  of  that  Peninsula.     But  before  ver-  psychology." 

bally  quoting  Signor  Garofalo,  one  should        Believing  that  the  minute  probing  and  dis- 

mention  that  trial  by  jury  is  relatively  a  secting  of  a  murderer's  motives  constitute  an 

novel  institution  m  Italy,— as,  m  fact,  Italy  extreme  abuse,  and  that  such  detailed  exposi- 

is  Itself  a  new  kmgdom,— that  the  jurors  arc  ^^^^  j^  ^g^^jy  ^^j^^  unnecessary  as  evidence, 

chosen  by  lot,  that  they  are  not  paid  for  their  ^j^jg  writer  adds  the  averment  that  on  Italian 

services,  that  they  arc  not  secluded  as  ours  juries  the  majority  belong  to  classes  of  the 

are ;  there  exist  rules,  however,  providing  for  population  standing  on  a  low  moral  plane, 

exemption  or  rejection  of  certain  prospective  who  are  only  too  ready  to  understand  homi- 

jurymen.    Referring  to  the  Neapolitan  affair  cidal  violence.    Before  introducing  the  jury 

as  typical,  Signor  Garofalo  says:  system,  opines  this  outspoken  gentleman,  it 

^,       ..     ,.j     r.i.-       *Ui.i      *jo  ought  to  have  been  recognized  that  actual 

Ouffht   this  kind  of  thing  to  be  tolerated?        "*     ^  ^.         r  ^1  1^1  u 

Ought  it  not  to  be  understood  that  an  assize  representation  of  the  people  at  large  would 

court  is  not  intended  for  lectures  upon  auto-  be  very  undesirable,  and  that  the  best  luries 
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would  be  obtained  among  nien  least  rcpre-  classes,  through  a  deficiency  of  moral  develop- 

scntative  of  popular  sentiment.    And  the  un-  "J«"*'  »*  '^  "o^.  y^  appreciated  that  the  killing 

J              -.'c*            r^       L  ^          uL  of   a  man   is    inexcusable   but    in   self-defense, 

danocratic    bignor   Garofalo,    who    has    no  ^nd  that  it  is  a  heinous  act  under  any  other  cir- 

faith  m  the  saying  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  final-  cumstances ;  it  is  not  appreciated  that  the  first 

ly  points  to  what  he  considers  specific  local  token  of  a  people's  civilization  is  respect  for  the 

phenomena  in  the  exculpation  of  so  many  ^''\^^  ^^  ""^^^'t'  'T}^"/'  ^III^^  ^K^^^l^'  in  Italy, 
*^  .,  ^  *^  ^  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  putting  a 
guilty  persons:  murderer  to  death  by  law,  the  notion  neverthe- 
In  our  country,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  less  prevails  that  the  penalty  of  death  may  be 
with  seeking  the  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  inflicted  by  a  private  citizen  to  avenge  an^  kind 
and  his  responsibility  therefor,  in  the  facts  of  of  wrong.  .  .  .  In  the  interest  of  primitive 
the  offense,  but  we  must  needs  discover  the  justice  and  the  diminution  of  crime  it  must  be 
most  hidden  moral  operations  which  graduallv  stated  categorically  that  the  method  of  pro- 
transform  a  normal  individual  into  a  criminal,  cedure  in  our  courts  to-da^  is  altogether  per- 
Neither  is  this  peculiarity  devoid  of  significance  nicious.  All  the  small  particulars  gleaned  from 
to  those  familiar  with  the  ways  of  thought  the  prisoner's  life  history  are  presented  to  the 
proper  to  the  Latin  race.  Here  m  Italy  a  mur-  jury  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  producing  a 
der  arouses  indignation  only  if  the  motive  hap-  certain  state  of  mind  and  determining  the  crime, 
pens  to  be  a  base  one,  or  if  the  delinquent  hap-  The  occurrence  then  appears  predestined.  Fate 
pens  to  cut  a  vile  or  contemptible  figure.  All  excludes  guilt.  The  jurors  feel  they  must  forgive, 
the  arts  of  the  defense  are  employed  to  estab-  Our  legislation  ought  to  have  counteracted  such 
lish  the  slayer's  innate  generosity.  Among  our  tendencies  in  the  first  place,  and  the  judges  in 
people,  upon  the  horror  of  the  sight  of  a  mur-  charge  of  proceedings  ought  to  fight  against 
dered  man  quickly  follows  curiosity  for  the  them  now.  But  it  is  just  they  who  often  follow 
motives  of  the  deed ;  and  when  these  have  been  the  tide,  through  want  of  sufficient  force  of 
laid  bare,  the  crime  stands  not  only  explained  character  or  through  dread  of  unpopularity,  by 
but  justified.    This  because  in  our  lower  social  which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed. 


WHAT  WILL  BRAZIL  DO  WITH  HER  NAVY? 

T  N  the  Leitura  para  Todos,  the  weekly  re-  follows :  Three  battleships  of  19,000  tons,  at  a 

^      view   of   Rio   de' Janeiro,    there   is    an  cost  of  $9,000,000  each   (these  are  the  vessels 

«w.:^l>  k«r  Qa.«k^^  n^.^^1.^:^  a    dik^:*^   «-^««.  which  have  excited  so  much  newspaper  discus- 

article  by  Senhor  Demetno  A.  Ribeiro,  treat-  sion) ;  three  express-cruisers  of  3S00  tons,  at  a 

mg  of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  cost  of  $1,350,000  each;  eighteen  destroyers  of 

Brazil.     The  writer  expresses  considerable  600  tons,  at  $325,000  each;  one  mine-layer  of 

irritation    at    the    tone   adopted    by    certain  3000  tons,  at  $750,000,  and  a  few  submarines 

A         •  J     /  ^u  a"a  small  torpedo  craft,  the  total  tonnage  being 

American  newspaper  correspondents,  on  the  ^.^  ^^^  ^^e  cost  $39.5^,000. 

occasion  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.   He       With  these  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Brazilian 

also  blames  the  American  and  European  press  navy  would  guarantee  us  the  eighth  place  among 

for   exaggerating   the    importance   of    every  *^«  f^^^^^i^  powers,  setting  us  before  Austria. 

!•  u*.  J*  T    u  X  ^u  ^         J     £  "^  .    .    .     Ihe  enemies  of  this  project,  when  con- 

slight  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  of  every  q^^red  by  facts,  appeal  to  the  enonAous  burden 

economic  difficulty  m  Brazil,  or  m  the  other  to  which  the  country  must  submit  in  order  to 

South  American  states,  and  he  calls  upon  his  carry  it  out.    But  what  crushing  burden  would 

fellow  countrymen  to  prove  that,  "  if  we  arc  K,*T^^^!^  "?^"i5  1?*'?^'  *^^  ^^^  ""^"j?"  °^  l*^ 

^^4,  ««  k;«ki  ;  «;  -r     J  *.u       u         -  inhabitants  should  be  forced  to  contribute   the 

not  as  highly  civilized  as  are  the  older  na-  trifling  sum  of  $7.50  in  the  course  of  five  years? 
tions,  we  are  not  far  behind  them.       Refer- 

ring  to  the  new  large  battleships  building  for      .T^e  writer  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 

Brazil,  Senhor  Ribeiro  then  proceeds  to  state  military  forces  of  Brazil,  and  calls  attention 

the  present  naval  program  of  his  country,  and  ^?  *«  great  disparity  between  the  prepara- 

to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  larger  ^>o"s  made  by  Argentina  and  those  carried 

number  of  vessels.     Referring  to  the  finan-  ^^  "^  Brazil.    The  Brazilian  War  Minister 

cial  requirements,  he  says:  ^^  declared  that  Brazil  will  have  450,000 

rp,  ...        r  T»      •!  •      ..•     *  J    ^    V    ^  n^cn  on  a  war-footing  jn  ten  years*  time,  but 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about  o     u      n'u  •      •        7       •  /?  j      .  ,     ,  ;*  V 

22,000,00a    An  average  annual  tax  of  $1.50,  im-  J^enhor  Ribeiro  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  be- 

posed  during  five  years,  would  cover  all  the  nee-  lievmg  that  at  least   1 ,000,000  men  should 

essary  expenses.    Let  us  suppose  that  6,000,000  be  trained  and  prepared  for  war.     He  thinks 

inhabitants  contributed  their  quota;  at  the  end  ^.u^-.  ;/  ji^'\  k«j  »^  -,«,,. j  «  x     j 

of  the  period  the  government  would  have  no  less  ^^^^  '^  ^^'[  *^f?  ^"  *™y  ^"^  "^^'  ^^  ade- 

than  $45,000,000    .    .    .    with  this  sum,  we  could  quate  strength  this  would  be     a  guaranty  not 

secure  a  few  20,000-ton  battleships,  as  well  as  only  for  the  integrity  of  her  own  territory 

torpedo-boats  and  submarines, — enough  to  con-  k„^  „i^^  /^^  ^l„^     e  „ii  -1  ^  c«  *k    a         • 

stitute  a  first-class  navy.    The  program  of  naval  °^^  »^,f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *"  *^  ^^^^^  American 

construction  now  in  process  of  execution  is  as  states. 
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THE  OITOMAN  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 
ORIENT. 

CELDOM,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  modern 
nations  has  there  been  a  more  rapid 
transformation  of  character  or  a  more  thor- 
ough change  of  feelings  than  those  witnessed 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  promulgation 
of  a  constitution.  Moslems  and  Christians, 
Jews  and  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
— in  fact,  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  that 
form  the  polyglot  Ottoman  Empire, — em- 
braced one  another,  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
An  Arabic  weekly  entitled  Al  Imran  (pros- 
perity), published  in  Cairo,  Egj'pt,  by  a 
Christian  Syrian,  has  thb  to  say: 

At  this  moment  nothing  interests  every  Otto- 
man subject  so  much  as  to  read  the  news  about 
the  constitution  and  hear  the  views  of  the  wise 
concerning  it.  lie  is  imcrcsted  in  the  constitu- 
tion because  it  has  brought  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  de.i^potism  into  the  light  of  justice  and 
made  him  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
after  he  had  been  led  like  dumb  driven  cattle  by 
the  hands  of  men  devoid  of  right  and  respon- 
sibility. .  .  ,  It  is  clear  thnt  our  new  national 
and  patriotic  life  has  begun  on  the  24th  of  July, 
igc&^ — that  is,  from  the  day  in  which  the  irade 
of  our  lord  and  master,  the  most  exalted  Khalif. 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  issued 
proclaiming  the  constitution  and  changing  the 
absolute  monarchy  into  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, which  was  enjoined  by  God,  established 
by  Islam,  and  praclice<l  by  the  orthodox  khalifs, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  European  progress 
and  their  advancement  in  edueatLon  and  civil- 
ization. 

A  correspondent  of  Al  Mtiayyed.  a  nation- 
alist Arabic  daily  of  Cairo  telegraphed  to  his 
paper  an  interesting  account  from  Beirut, 
Syria,  as  to  how  the  first  news  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  constitution  was  received  in  that 
town.  When  the  intelligence  announcing  the 
constitution  came  from  Constantinople  to 
Beirut  the  representative  of  the  governor  felt 
too  timid  to  announce  it  publicly,  and  for  two 
days  people  talked  about  it  in  whispers  only. 
The  dread  of  thirty  years  of  despotism  could 
not  be  overcome  at  once.  It  was  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  governor,  on  the  third  day. 
that  the  news  was  officially  proclaimed  and 
the  censorship  was  removed  from  the  news- 
papers. Then  the  whole  city  decorated  itself. 
Flags  and  bunting  were  strung  up,  branches 
of  palm  were  arched  across  the  streets,  and 
rugs  were  brought  out  so  that  in  some  of  the 
bazars  the  streets  were  carpeted.  The  shop- 
keepers decorated  their  windows,  fireworks 
and  balloons  were  sent  up  at  night,  and  ora- 
tors addressed  a  meeting  of  from  10,000  to 
15,000  people.     The  .Moslems  e.vtended  the 


!A,  THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  OF  TCBKIBH 
EDtTOBS. 
lEdltor  of   the   M>--I\\vrrt.   (hi-   IMrU  organ   of  tbf 
Yi"iiie  Tiirklsli  iinrly.} 

Islamic  salutation  to  the  Christians:  "  Eas 
salaam  alickum  ya  akhie  "  ("  Peace  be  unto 
you,  my  brother  "). 

The  Young  Turkish  party,  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bloodless  revolution  are  called, 
has  issued  an  official  circular  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  partj-  with  a  view  to  removing 
all  doubts  and  suspicions  created  by  the  hos- 
tile comments  of  the  European  press  in  the 
minds  of  Ottoman  subjects.  According  to 
this  circular,  the  aims  of  the  party  are: 

(0  The  fuudanit-nt.il  and  final  aim  of  the 
parly  is  to  establish  the  constitution  of  iS^e. 
The  party  hopes  th.it  the  European  powers  will 
co-operate  with  it  in  this  respect,  as  they  them- 
selve,';  tried  in  the  past  to  procure  reforms  for 
the  Ottoman  subjects,      (i^   The  party  officially 
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KIAZl  BEV.    ' 

niECIPITATED    THE    TUftKISH    REVOLUTION 

{He  gaff  the  aignal  tor  mllttBrr   revolt  througbout 

the  Biitun  a  domlDlons      Tbe  Arabic  Inacrlplloa 

on  bis  cap  reads       Fedal  Valan   —   All  for  tbe 

Fatherland    ) 


s  that  It  harbors  no  ill  feehng  toward 
the  Moslem  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  government  will  be 
shared  by  all  Osmanlis  without  any  distinction 
of  race  or  religion  (3)  The  party  had  recourse 
to  harsh  measures  only  when  obliged  either  to 
meet  dangerous  circumstances  to  put  Aov,a  the 
greatest   enemies   of   liberty   or   m   self  defense 

(4)  The  party  scrupulously  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  suffered  in 
the  past  enough  loss  of  precious  lives.  There 
would  be  no  wonder  if  the  partisans  of  the  old 
regime  should  try  to  cause  bloodshed  even  now 
in  order  to  discredit  the  Young  Turkish  party, 

(5)  The  champions  of  liberty  will  defend  the 
towns  and  villages  against  the  attack  of  foreign 
bands  and  encourage  the  people  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  and  fraternity. 

The  Lnva  (the  Standard),  also  of  Cairo, 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  con- 
stitution upon  the  Islamic  world,  says: 

Between  Constantinople  and  all  capitals  of 
Moslem  countries  there  exists  a  tie  which  joins 
hearts  and  souls,  and  that  tie  is  the  tic  of  Tslam, 
which  unites  the  Faithful  to  the  center  of  Khila- 
fet.  There  occurs  no  incident  at  Constantinople. 
but  it  touches  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems  either 
with  I'oy  or  grief.  Hence  you  will  find  us,  the 
people  of  the  Crescent,  looking  with  an  eye  that 
does  not  dazzle  and  a  de\fOtion  that  does  not 
relax  at  what  is  taking  place  in  the  streets  of  our 
second  Kibleh. 

India,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
in  a  state  of  unrest,  which  has  reached  its 


climax  at  present  The  news  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  in  Turkey  added  fuel 
to  the  fire     The  Bengalee  remarks: 

When  Asiatic  rulers  like  those  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  have  conferred  free  institutions  upon 
their  subjects  we  are  entitled  to  ask.  What  is 
England  doing  in  India?  To  say  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Suhan  and  the  Shah  are  better  fitted 
for  free  institutions  than  the  highly  cultured 
races  of  India  is  to  imply  the  gravest  reflection 
upon  British  rule  Asia  is  moving;  Britain  is 
not  Asia  is  acting  while  Britain  is  cogitating. 
But  the  hour  for  cogitation  is  past  and  gone.  The 
lime  for  action  has  arrived,— action  not  in  the 
shape  of  repression  or  prosecution  for  sedition, 
but  action  which  will  pacify  and  conciliate  and 
which  will  convince  the  belter  mind"  of  India 
that  under  British  rule  the  highest  possibilities 
of  national  expansion  might  be  attained.  That 
If  the  test  the  supreme  test,  which  the  better 
mind  of  India  insists  upon,  and  may  God  grant 
our  rulers  the  wisdom  to  satisfy  the  test  and 
thus  enable  England  to  fulfill,  in  the  language  of 
her  most  illustrious  sons,  "  her  high  mission  in 
the  East 

A  Ke«n  Russian  Analysis. 

The  Vyeslmk  Yet  ropy,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
commentmg  on  the  affairs  in  Turkey,  makes 
comparisons  not  complimentary  to  Russian  re- 
forms    The  writer  says: 

Instead  of  high  flowing  phrases  and  wide- 
sweeping  programs  we  see  here  a  series  of  im- 
portant practical  acts  sugared  over  with  sweet 
diplomatic  forms  The  keenest  measures  are 
taken  and  promptly  realized  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan  leaving  him  the  outward  appearance  of 
authority  No  strife  of  principles  interferes  with 
the  thorough  and  all  sided  pulling  down  of  the 
old  regime  The  strange,  complicated  economic 
system  of  the  Padishah's  court  is  gradually  liqui- 
dating, a  multitude  of  idle  and  expensive  offices 
are  abolished  ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  agents, 
living  by  denunciation  and  espionage,  are  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  embezzlers  of  the  previous  min- 
isters and  court  dignitaries  forced  to  disgorfi[e 
the  appropriated  capital  and  then  sent  to  all  the 


[about  $500,000]  in  order  to  save  himsel't  from 
stem  justice  and  punishment.  The  estates 
divided  among  favorites  out  of  the  imperial 
and  court  possessions  were  restored  to  the  state 
treasury.  This  measure  of  dispensing  justice  on 
the  old  plunderers,  free  from  any  shadow  of 
revenge  or  unnecessary  severity,  satisfies  the 
public  opinion  with  its  honesty  and.  at  the  same 
time,  restores  to  the  state  treasury  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sums  that  were  embezzled. 

The  role  of  western  European  diplomacy' 
at  Constantinople,  the  writer  in  this  Russian 
review  goes  on  to  say,  will  eventually  change. 
The  empire,  long  accounted  hopelessly  sick, 
has  of  a  sudden  undergone  a  radical  cure 
and  has  equipped  itself  with  determination 
and  ability  to  save  itself  from  its  old  chronic 
infirmity. 
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THE   SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  AS  HE   IS. 

^^OT  as  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  be;  lodious  in  its   modulations,  and  full  of  dulcet 

^^      not  as  he  exists  in  the  imagination  of  *^nes.     With  this  remarkable  voice  he  has  been 

,  i|.         1  •  u  X  •*       *•     ^       I  "  ^u  able  to  seduce  nearly  everybody  who  has   ap- 

the  public,  which  forms  its  estimate  of     the  proached  him,  even  his  antagonists. 
Sick  Man  of  Europe     from  fragmentary  ac-        ,.       *  i      -i  n  i        i  •     /    • 

counts  in  the  newspapers  and  an  occasional        ^^'-  .^^^'Vf^  recollects   that  h.s  father 

sketch  or  two  in  the  "  illustrateds."     In  the  o"<^«=  ?»'*•=     Although  I  know  how  cruel  this 

Americ^iu    Magazine    for    November,    Mr.  man  »s.  yet  I  never  approach  him  without  bc- 

Nicholas  C.  Adossides  contributes  an  article  '"^ '™^''«'^f  ^>'  ^'?  ^"'^  ^/  ^'^^'■'"-       ^ 
on  the  Sultan,  which  he  says  is  "  a  record  of       ^'1^'^  ^'"^^9"'  *e  Jiome  of  the  monarch, 

personal  observations  and  of  private  knowl-  ^f  ambles  a  prison  rather  than  a  palace.  Here 

edge."    Mr.  Adossides'  father,  the  late  Ados-  ^^^  Sultan  lives  self-immured  and  surrounded 

sides  Pasha,  was  for  forty-six  years  a  high  ^^  fortresses  and  thousands  of  soldiers.     It 

official  under  four  sultans;  and  Mr.  Ados-  '\^  P"^°"'  t*^'  *°^  the  hundreds  of  women 

sides  himself  was  for  some  yejirs  an  attache  "^'^^  ^°™P0«=  *•>«  'Ff"f^  *'»^^'"-  ^  TI'  f 

of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  and  on  ac-  ^9'  *«=  ^°)'^  o?^'^^;  for  every  one     feels 

count  of  his  liberal  tendencies  was  obliged  to  ^^"^  despotism   the  perpetual  dread  that  cen- 

flee  the  country.     According  to  this  writer,  *"!^  around  the  gloomy  person  of  the  mon- 

the  Sultan  is  "  an  invalid,  a  degenerate  of  the  ^'"^"• 

higher  order."  ^"^  ^^^  ?  prison,  it  is  a  fine  one,  as  big  as  a 

town, — a  city  one  might  say, — built  on  the  crest 

Descended    from   sickly  princes,   whose   lives  of  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 

were  spent  half  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  half  containing   in    itself    everything, — palaces    great 

in  the  wanton  luxury  of  the  serai ;  son,  grand-  and  small,  kiosks,  belvederes,  arsenals  provided 

son,  and  great-grandson  of  lazy  slaves  of  differ-  with  quick-firing  guns,  museums,  observatories, 

ent  races;  himself  the  child  of  a  consumptive  mosques,  lakes,  shops,  work-rooms,  stables,  etc. 
mother  and  a  tubercular  father,  he  belongs  to        'pi  ^  ^^^4.  ^*«,«,u«ki-  «.u;««  «u^.,*  v;ij;« 

an  enfeebled  dynasty  that  is  afflicted  with  every  ^  ^he  most  remarkable  thing  about  Yildiz, 

kind  of  disease,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  however,  is  the  collection  of  spies,  which  is 

point  of  insanity.  "  the  finest  that  could  possibly  be  gathered 

Abdul-Hamid   II.    is  sixty-six  years  old,  together."    (It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 

having  been  born  September  22,  1842;  and  Adossides*  article  was  written  just  before  the 

his  personal  appearance  is  portrayed  as  fol-  recent  proclamation  by  the  Sultan  of  a  con- 

Jq^.j.  stitution.) 

^    ,  ,,        ,  J.     ,      ,     ,        ..  .  t         The  Sultan  has  shown  craftiness  in   the 

Rather  tall  and   exceedingly  slender,   Abdul-    ^pipp^-ron  of  hJ^  HodvmiarH    whirh  rnn^sUu  ni 

Hamid  has  the  unstudied  stoop  of  the  consump-   rejection  ot  nis  Dody guard,  \\ men  consists  ol 

tive.  His  face  is  wrinkled  parchment,  as  if  a  I0,000  men.  Ihese  have  been  chosen  from 
thousand  anxieties  had  left  their  impress  there,  the  Albanians,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
His  features,  besides  cruelty  and  cunning,  denote  hate  each  other  like  poison,  so  that  if 
intelligence  and  cowardice.  1  he  eyes,  of  almond  i  .u  chnnld  nlnt  acrain^f  HU 
shape,  by  far  the  most  interesting  detail  of  his  ^"^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^?  ^"^"^^  P^^^  against  tlis 
person,  are  dark  and  piercing,  aged  with  eternal  Majesty,  it  would  at  once  be  denounced  by 
suspicion.  They  denote  high  intellect,  extraor-  the  others.  The  ruler's  policy  consists  in 
dinary  intelligence,  subtle  refinement  and  pitiless  studying  the  vices  of  the  members  of  his  en- 
cruelty.  The  thin  upper  lip  and  the  thick  lower  tonratre  and  mjikiniy  ^urh  u^e  ni  thpiV  vv#>nlr- 
indicate   a  combination  of  passion,   irascibility,  courage,  and  making  such  use  ot  ttieir  v%eak- 

and  selfishness.    His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  lends  nesses,  hatreds,  jealousies,  and  discords  as  to 

to  his  face  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey,  render  a  combination  against  him  impossible. 
The  chin,  though  hidden  by  a  beard,  is  weak  and        Espionage  in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  have 

indecisive.  y^cen  developed  into  a  fine  art.     The  entire 

What  strikes  one,  on  reading  the  forego-  household  of  the  monarch  is  full  of  spies; 

ing,  is  that  for  "  a  consumptive  and  the  child  and  even   men  of  the   same  household   and 

of  consumptive  parents,"  sixty-six  is  a  toler-  blood   are  pitted   against   each   other.      Mr. 

ably  good  old  age,  especially  when  one  re-  Adossides  cites  the  somewhat  amusing  case 

members  that  the   Sultan  has  brothers  and  of  Munir  Pasha,  ex-Ambassador  to  France, 

sisters  almost  as  old  as  himself.  who  was  directed  to  spy  on  his  own  father, 

All  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Abdul-  the  latter,  in  turn,  being  appointed  to  spy  on 

Hamid  have  been  impressed  by  one  item  in  his  son.    The  tw^o  used  to  compare  their  re- 

his  personality,   and   that  is  his  remarkable  ports;  and,  after  having  adjusted  them  "in 

voice.  the  best  interests  of  the  family,"  they  were 

It  is  marvelously  subtle  and  insinuating,  me-  sent  in  to  His  Majesty. 
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pected  to  climb."  The  new  cornice  line  fixed 
by  the  limitation  to  lOO  feet,  or  eight  stones, 
would  be  only  half  as  high  again  as  the  old. 
Though  the  regulation  would  make  New 
York  "  a  city  of  towers,"  it  does  not  follow, 
as  Mr.  Schuyler  points  out,  that  it  would  be 
"  a  tiara  of  proud  towers." 

You  may  prescribe  that  all  the  sides  of  your 
tall  buildings  shall  be  "  treated  architecturally," 
and  the  prescription  is  reasonable.  But  to  make 
^ur  tall  building  a  sightly  or  attractive  ob- 
ject, this  superficial  treatment  is  not  sufficient. 
The  aspiring  dollar-hunter  woulil  continue  to 
protrude  stark  paraltelopipeds  into  the  empy- 
rean, just  as  he  docs  now.  ...  A  collection 
of  these  shapelessiTesscs  would  not  be  as  sightly; 
would,  in  fact,  be  far  less  sightly  than  a  grove 
of  factory  chimneys,  which  already  taper  and 
have  form  and  so  far  comeliness.  And,  al- 
though it  would  he  a  very  Rood  and  civic  thing 
if  the  owners  of  the  parallcluplpcds  were  re- 
(luired  to  give  them  form  and  comeliness  .  .  . 
it  were  a  fond  imagination  that  the  individual- 
istic New  Yorker,  whose  rampant  individualism 
is,  in  fact,  in  this  matter,  the  source  of  all  our 
woes,  would  submit  to  such  a  limitation  of  his 
right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  The 
parallelepiped  is  the  form  which  gives  him  most 
space  for  rental  and  which  can  be  most  cheaply 
built.  To  prevent  him  from  building  it  would 
seem  to  him  a  great  outrage.  As  the  American 
tourist  .said  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, "  Our  people  wouldn't  stand  it." 

Whether  or  no  Mr.  Flagg's  means  would 
attain  his  ends,  everybody  will  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  desire  to  make  a  more  con- 
venient and  attractive  city. 

The  plan  of  Mr,  Boyd,  who.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, is  a  very  different  one.  He  proposes 
Aat  if  X  builder  wishes  to  double  the  height 


of  his  permitted  building, 
he  must  go  back  from  the 
street  for  the  superstruc- 
ture by  the  depth  of  his 
substructure,  and  to  triple 
his  height  go  back  again 
an  equal  depth  for  the 
second  superstructure,  and 
so  on.     He  says: 

I  would  limit  the  initial 
height.— that  is  to  say,  the 
maximum  height  at  the  es- 
tablished building  line, — to 
one  and  a  quarter  times  the 
width  of  the  street.  This 
would  give  our  principal 
north  and  south  streets, 
which  are  fifty  feet  in 
width,  a  sixty ~t wo  and  a 
half  foot  high  building  if 
erected  at  the  usual  build- 
ing line,  which  would  be 
e<juiva[enl  to  a  six-story 
building  used  for  residential  or  office  purposes, 
or  a  nve -story  light  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. On  our  east  and  west  streets  .  .  . 
which  are  sixty  feet  wide,  the  height  of  the 
building,  if  erected  on  our  normal  building  line, 
could  be  seventy-five  feet,  or  just  about  one 
story  higher. 

Now,  if  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  from  the 
curb  of  anv  of  these  streets  to  the  top  of  an 
imaginary  Duildin^,  the  limit  of  height  on  the 
normal  building  line,  and  continued  into  space, 
it  becomes  the  line  of  restriction  that  I  have 
spoken  of.  The  diagonal  thereby  becomes  the 
height  line  and  regulates  the  front  building  line 
as  well.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  at  once  that 
to  go  up  one  must  go  back,  and  it  can  roughly 
be  figured  upon  for  each  additional  story  in 
height  that  two  feet  must  be  added  to  the  width 
of  the  sidewalk. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  plans  as  regards 
their  esthetic  results.  Mr.  Flagg  proposes 
to  "  citify,"  to  Parisianize  the  town  to  which 
his  plan  is  applied,  and  he  would  restore  the 
skyline  of  the  street  fronts.  Mr.  Boyd,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  in  diversity  and 
variegation.  "  A  skyline  which  is  a  sierra 
has  no  terrors  for  him ;  neither  has  a  street 
front,  which  is  a  series  of  ins  and  outs," 

Mr.  Schuyler  thinks  that  the  irregulariz- 
ing  of  the  public  streets  might,  in  the  hands 
of  architects  of  genius,  result  in  something 
far  more  attractive  than  the  actual  Philadel- 
phia or  the  actual  New  York ;  but, 

keepinp  iq  view  the  actual  race  of  architectural 
practitioners  and  the  reasonable  probabilities  of 
our  street  architecture,  a  regular  com  ice  line 
and  a  street  front  in  a  single  plane  seem  to  offer 
a  better  hope  of  a  desirable  result  than  a  saw- 
toothed  skyline  and  a  higgledy-piggledy  of  align- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  frontage  of  sidewalks  of 
varying  width. 
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THE  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  COLONIZATION. 

A     MOST  sane,  as  well  ^s  humanitarian,  esteem,  his  dignity,  by  increasing  his  wants,  and 

^^        view  of  the  principles  which  should  giving  him  a  chance  to  satisfy  thcm.-anincen- 

.,      ^1  ^  r  ^     '  \     \L  '        '  i»ve  which  comprises  the  strivings  and  the  joy 

guide   the   masters   of   equatorial   Africa   is  of  ijfe.    This  policy  scorns  artificial  and  too  rapid 

given  by  Lucien  Hubert,  a  French  Deputy  means;  it  seeks  only  enduring  results,  the  nat- 

from  Paris,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  "ral  fruits  of  a  social  activity.  Its  aim  is  civiliza- 

He  also  describes  how  France,  on  her  part,  ^*°" '  '^^  "'^^"^'  freedom  enlightened  by  reason. 
IS  solving  the  problem.  Sketching  in  broad  outlines  how  France 

A  change,  he  contends,  has  of  late  taken  has  applied  these  principles  in  its  fine  West- 
place  in  the  colonial  idea.     The  conception  African  colony,  the  writer  continues : 

of   utilizing  colonies   has   become   less   one-       jo  proceed  from  conquest  to  pacification,  to 

sided,  less  artificial.  administrative  organization  and  economic  gain, 

A  1  J  I  1-1  •  «  does  not  suffice  the  civilizing  zeal.  Western 
An  unexplored  colony  seems  like  an  opening  ^^^j^^  ^-^^  -^^  -^^^  pathways  and  modern  state- 
for  the  unemployed  forces  of  the  mother-country,  machinery  has  ceased  to  be  a  desert,  a  formless. 
The  running  of  the  vast  and  complicated  machm-  disunited  mass,  a  chaos  of  wastes  and  forests 
ery  of  a  modern  state  requires  abundant  re-  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
sources,  and  but  too  often  these  are  lacking;  rtie  ^^^^^^  ^  „^^i^„  ^^^^^  mastering  the  political 
colonies  yield  the  necessary  addition  We  oc-  ^„^  economic  problems  there  remained  a  final 
cupy  the  virgin  lands  and  interfere  in  the  affairs  ^„^  j^^  ^^j^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
of  those  imperfectly  civilized  states,  not  in  order  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
to  divert  our  population  into  them  or  to  gather  ^^^^„  ^^^^  ^-^  environment,  which  made  him 
a  wealth  which  IS  as  yet  non-existent,  but  in  or-  j^dolent;  to  be  given  favoring  conditions,  but 
der  to  create  that  wealth,  to  organize  a  social  ^^^^^  s^ntaneous  force  must  work  the  final 
condition  through  our  surplus  labor-material.  ^^^^^^  *^„^ble  to  people  Africa  ourselves,  since 
And  if  we  c  early  realize  that  there  is  no  holier,  j^  -^  ^^  mercilessly  inhospitable  to  us,  we  must 
more  natural  rirfit  than  the  right  to  labor  colo-  -^^^^^^  ^^^^^er  race  with  the  high  mission  of 
iiial  conquest  "^'^^.^^^.^^^^If^  maintaining  the  light  which  we  would  dissemi- 
bing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  as  a  justified  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^^^^er  and  farther.  The  white  man 
expropriation  for  a  human  benefit.  ^j,,  remain  the  guiding  brain ;  the  negro,  the 
But  Is  this  not  really  expropriation?  No,  achieving  arm.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  em- 
says  M.  Hubert,  for  **  we  abstract  nothing  phasized  that,  colonization  is  co-operation.  Two 
X  ^1  •  •  1  ^  j_^  races  unite  to  accomplish  a  work  which  singly 
from  the  original  owners;  we  create  an  order  n^j^her  can  perform.     The  European  possesses 

of  things  calculated  to  give  value  to  what  all  the  elements  of  success,  but  he  cannot  live 
before  had  none;  to  transform  the  fruitless  on  the  spot,— he  is  master  of  all  but  himself;  the 
soil  into  productive  capital;  finally,  to  con-  African  lacks  almost  everything,-but  he  has 
^^1  1  •Ji^«  s,  s.  4.^  k-.4.  himself.  Unite  the  two  and  progress  is  assured: 
vert  those  peoples,  indolent,  impotent  to  bat-  ^^le  white  man  cannot  execute ;  the  African  can- 
tie  with  Natures  phenomena,  into  an  active  not  devise  or  will;  the  former  will  contrive  and 
force,  obedient  to  a  guiding  hand."  will  for  him.     This  determines  the  social  bond 

This  conception  of  the  pathfinder's  role  which  is  the  basis  of  colonization, 
has  been  aptly  termed  in  France  the  "  Policy        The  negro,  says  this  French  writer,  fur- 

of  Association," — association  of  the  mother-  ther,  is  a  big  child,  intoxicated  by  too  much 

country  and  its  possession  in  a  harmonious  liberty.     "  We  have  given  him  civil  rights ; 

social  system ;  association  of  European  and  must  we  go  as  far  as  to  invest  him  with  po- 

native  in  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice  of  litical  ones?    This  has  at  various  times  been 

human  activity.  contemplated,  but  it  was  not  encouraged  by 

There  where  the  civilized  man's  achievements  experience."     He  concludes : 
are  necessarily  uncertain,, since  tfie  climate  roi-       g^^  j£  j^  ^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  assimilate  pco- 

ders  his  existence  precarious;  there  where  the  pies  that  through  ages  of  barbarism  are  radically 

native  alone  can  perpetuate  his  race,  association  different  from  us,  we  must  prepare  them   for 

is  essential  to  success.    Protected,  led,  educated  emancipation  by  having  them  co-operate  with  us. 

by  the  European,  the  native  may  eventually  in-  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^     y^^  j,^^^ 

crease   and   prosper.     He   is  the  stuff  without  colored  teachers,  secretaries,  judges,  accountants, 

which   nothing  can   be   Produced;    we  are   the  assistant  doctors,  etc.    All  can  be  convinced  that 

spint  that  infuses  him  with  hfe     They,  these  jf  ^e  have  established  ourselves  in  West  Africa, 

peoples,  are  the  necessary  aids,  the  raw  forces  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^  advantage,  but 

which  are  to  be  ruled  and  guided,  but  which  we  ^-^^  ^  consciousness  of  our  duty  to  elevate  the 

must    above  all,   understand   how   to  win   and  natives,-the  cause  of  the  disinherited  has  always 

maintain.    We  recognize  daily  that  the  real  treas-  ^      ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

ure  of  our  colonies  consists  not  in  the  natural 

wealth  or  in  great  stretches,  but  in  the  native       And,  it  may  be  reiterated,  that  the  French 

tribes,  which  we  at  first  regarded  so  4isdain-  ideas  of  colonizing  tropical  countries,  and  par- 

fully ; — man  is  the  capital  to  be  made  productive,  ticularly  Africa,  seem  to  be  shared  to-day  by 

And  that  can  be  done  only  by  raising  his  self-  the  other  colonizing  governments. 
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THE  SERVANT  QUESTION,-AS  VIEWED  IN  PARIS. 

**COON  there  will  be  no  one  to  wait  on  present  itself  when  a  wholesale  merchant 
us!**  Thus  the  beginning  of  a  gives  a  secret  bonus  to  the  "buyer**  who 
Parisian  publicist's  plaint  upon  the  servant  purchases  goods  for  the  retail  merchant  em- 
question  in  the  French  metropolis,  in  a  re-  ploying  him.)  But  actual  theft  is  common 
cent  issue  of  the  Correspondant,  issued  fort-  enough,  so  M.  Jollivet  avers,  among  Parisian 
nightly  in  the  same  metropolis.  And  Mon-  servants,  whom  he  describes  as  being  chron- 
sieur  Gaston  Jollivet  proceeds  with  a  set  of  ically  dishonest.  And  since  they  are  at  the 
grievances,  one  or  two  of  which  are  similar  same  time  carefully  frugal  in  their  personal 
to  cis- Atlantic  troubles :  expenditure, — 

In  the  first  place,  wages  have  risen  very  con-  ^^  valet,  chambermaid,  or  cook  have  in  the 

sidcrablv  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  ^^^^^se  of  such  a  career  made  no  rash  mvest- 

years.     A  valet  who  would  formerly  have  been  ments,  if  the  first  has  abstained  from  drinking 

satisfied  with  70  francs  ($14)  a  month,  now  re-  "i^ch  wine  but  ours  during  all  his  service,  if  the 

ceives  90  or  100.    The  chambermaid,  who  would  ^ook  and  the  maid  have  not  *  played  ladv  '  too 

have  deemed  40  or  50  francs  fair  compensation,  "^rd,   then   they   may   all      retire      while   still 

can  now  easily  earn  50  or  60.     And  the  same  youn§-    I  could  mention  one  or  two  fashionable 

progressive  rate  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  ser-  jeaside  resorts  where      retired      servants  have 

vants,  especially  if  you  add  to  their  wages  so  ^uilt  handsome  villus,  which   they   let   for  the 

much  for  wine,  laundry,  and  gifts,  allowing,  be-  summer  season  in  order  to  live  m  them  the  rest 

sides,  if  you  happen  to  have  a  country  house,  a  oj  the  year  and  to  stay  at  comfortable  hotels  of 

certain  sum  for  tips.    This  last  named  source  of  fhe  capital  or  watering  places  like  "  ladies '   and 

revenue  demands  special  attention,  having  passed  gentlemen. 

from  an  accessory  detail  to  a  main  principle,  as  'f-i          •  v     x  «  t»                  1                »       1 

the  present  example  shows:  "  My  valet,"  related  Ine  spirit  of     1  m  as  good  as  you,  —the 

a  Parisian  gentleman  at  his  club,  "was  dum-  very  phrase  employed  by  M.  Jollivet, — the 

founded  this  morning  at  the  news  that  I  hence-  exactions  of  the  local  tribe  of  servants,  their 

irt'^n^tryVace'   h"/  Tsked  ^m1  wU^I  ^P''*''?''  ,^'"«»'-«^'   ingratitude,   and   inso- 

thought  my  average  number  of  visitors  would  {^"ce,  mclme  one  to  hire  foreign  domestics; 

come  to.    I,  in  my  innocence,  supposed  he  was  but  as  these,  too,  are  in  most  cases  unsatis- 

making   the   inquiry  because   he  feared  there  factory  because  of  other  peculiarities,  there 

would  be  too  much  work  for  him,  and  pasten^^  ^^^^  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  improve  the 

to  reassure  him  with  the  statement  that  I  was  .       ,,       ^                  v»7».i^*wtv  v*mw 

not  thinking  of  inviting  anybody.     But  instead  national  brana. 

of  brightening  up,  his  face  got  still  gloomier.  In  fact,  this  author  believes  that  the  ser- 

and  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deferential  sadness,  vants  would ,  improve   if   their  masters  did. 

woil^^e  n:Tps^°o"4ke  upTorThe^Sea*'^-  ^^  servants. should  be  made  as  comfortable 
ness  of  being  absent  from  Paris  for  four  months,  as  possible,  in  the  best  quarters  possible,  so 
and  that  he  therefore  preferred  to  give  notice  as  to  feel  really  at  home;  they  should  be 
to  leave.  Upon  which,  after  a  deep  and  respect-  treated  with  less  condescension  and  more  con- 
ful  bow,  he  turned  upon  his  heel.  sideration;  too  much  work  should  not  be 
Another  source  of  revenue  dilated  upon  asked  of  them,  and  when  they  fall  ill  they 
by  M.  Jollivet  is  the  traditional  old  "  dance  should  receive  almost  the  same  sort  of  at- 
of  the  basket-handle.**  When  the  French  tention  that  a  member  of  the  family  would 
say  that  a  cook,  for  instance,  "  makes  the  under  the  circumstances.  The  social  in- 
handle  of  the  basket  dance,**  they  mean  that  feriority  of  servants  should  never  be  im- 
upon  each  article  purchased  at  the  market  pressed  upon  them  by  manner  or  speech, 
cook  makes  a  small  private  profit  by  charg-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  deroga- 
ing  her  mistress  a  little  more  than  the  article  tion  of  dignity  in  being  liberal  with  "  please  " 
actually  cost.  This  system  of  theft  is  a  rec-  and  "  thank  you."  Domestics  are  well  aware 
ognized  national  institution,  sanctified  by  that  employers  of  the  right  sort  know  how 
ages  of  existence  and  scarcely  opposed  by  to  be  affable  without  being  familiar ;  they  in- 
truly  patriotic  French  housewives.  Hand  in  deed  prefer  aristocratic  gentility  to  demo- 
hand  with  this  evil  goes  the  analogous  cus-  cratic  roughness.  "  Nothing  repels  them  so 
tom,  complained  of  by  the  Correspondant's  violently  as  the  arrogance  of  an  upstart,  and 
contributor,  according  to  which  domestic  ser-  their  own  want  of  gratitude  is  frequently 
vants  are  paid  commissions  by  the  trades-  founded  on  want  of  appreciation  in  their 
men  who  sell  them  goods   for  their  masters*  mastere," 

consumption.      (This  practice  has  not  yet  Written  entirely  from   what   one  might 

reached  America, — at  least  not  as  a  general  call  an  "  upper-class  "  point  of  view,  tfiis 

custom, — although  a  parallel  case  seems  to  article  is  none  the  less  fair  and  sympathetic 
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V 

SENTIMENTALITY   IN   MURDER  TRIALS,-AN  ITALIAN 

VIEW. 

"VrOT  long  ago  a  well-known  sculptor  of    psychology?    ...    An  artist  considering  him- 

^^      Naples  was  haled  before  the  bar  of  ^^^lU^v^fT^V^  ""  ?''^'' ""l^^^^ 

•     ^-        I        I  'IT         u-         -r         T-L  "^^^  with;  but  how  strange  that  this  slayer  of  a 

justice    for    killing    his   wife.     The   young  woman  should  have  been  acclaimed  as  he  passed 

woman,    a   public   singer,    had   perhaps  not  along  the   corridors,  and  applauded  when   he 

been  an  ideal  life  companion  to  choose.   Still,  arrived  in  the  court-room  by  a  miscellaneous 

the  couple  had  lived  together  and  <Kcupied  g^^oic' aftV''s%"S.ath%1oVa"S^^^^ 

the  same  room,  where,  one  night,  the  hus-  fender  might  be  comprehensible,  in  some  cases; 

band  shot  his  partner.      From   the  moment  one  might  agree  to  regard  such  an  one  as  an 

the  news  was  made  public  until  the  trial  be-  unfortunate  rather  than  as  a  criminal;  but  mis- 

^1     J   •!  i:ii  J      vu      4.'  1-  lortune  snould  evoke  pity,  not  plaudits.     Those 

gan,  the  daily  papers  were  filled  with  articles  proflfered  to  the  uxoricide  were  symptomatic  of 

describing  the  accused,  if  not  as  a  genius,  as  a  moral  perversion,  and  ought  to  have  been  sternly 

man  of  great  talent  and  a  worthy  citizen,  repressed  by  the  president  of  the  court.    .    .    . 

Thus  he  became  an  object  of  general  sympa-  The  President  might  well  have  taken  advantage 

.  ^  *u-  1  •  1    •;     '^  of  the  power  given  him  by  law  to  exclude  every- 

thy,  a  great  many  unthinking  people  going  so  thing  from  the  proceedings  tending  to  lengthen 

far  as  to  consider  him  a  victim  entitled  to  them  unduly.    He  ought  to  have  examined  the 

pity, — instead  of  the  woman   he  had   mur-  accused   upon  the   exact  circumstances  of  the 

dered.     Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the    J^^Thil^'lo  «?^f  ^l"i; c!!}''''^?^  ^"7^"'  ""^'T 

.-i         J  ,  ,  *     ,       ing  nim  to   state   precisely   those  facts  which, 

prisoner   was   allowed    to   be    taken    ti     the  according  to  the  law,  could  be  adduced  in  exon- 

"  Palace  of  Justice  "  without  irons,  and  to  sit  eration  of  his  act  of  homicide.     All  the  long 

in  a  place  of  his  own  preference.     He  as-  preliminary  chapters  of  romance  recited  by  the 

<.,..v,-.J  ♦u-  ^^1^  ^c  :*^:,.^o^   i^^^^M.^^^    /-lo.'rr.  sculptor  were  entirely  superfluous.   .   .   .   When 

sumed  the  ro/f  of  injured  innocence,  claim-  t^e  statutes  compel  a  dozl^  individuals  to  leave 

mg  immunity  on  the  dual  ground  of  being  a  their  business  and  sit  gratuitously  as  jurymen, 
"  martyr  to  passion,"  and  an  altogether  ex-  one  would  suppose  that  no  more  would  be  ex- 
ceptional personage,  both  as  man  and  as  pected  of  such  citizens  than  the  sacrifice  of  some 
■;.  ^  T7  V.U  il  1  J  'J  1  «  days,  or  of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  Then,  how 
artist.  For  three  whole  days,— amid  popular  ^sk  that  the  sacrifice  continue  for  months,  in- 
approval  and  applause  which  declared  this  definitely?  By  what  right  are  the  jurors  com- 
culprit  a  hero, — he  talked  a  sort  of  apologetic  pelled  to  listen,  not  only  to  what  may  be  neces- 

autobiography,  narrating  the  sto^  of  his  life  ^o^^  thattliTV^w^jM^'utrthl  tl^^^ 

down  to  the  most  insignihcant  details,  and  of  his  thought,  his  mentality,  his  instincts,  his 

dwelling  at  great  length  on  his  professional  character,  his  emotions,  his  whole  soul-develop- 

ups  and  downs,  his  illusions  and  disappoint-  ment,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  great  historical 

ments,  the  tale  of  his  love  and  courtship,  his    Son^^'u  ?t  ^^^^tl  '.i^^^Z  '^"hLT^wHo 
,'        !_•    i_       Ml  •  •  J  erations,  is  it  surprising  it  some  citizens  who 

marriage,  his  horrible  suspicions,  and  so  on,  are  busy  enough  with  their  own  affairs  or  fami- 

and  so  forth.  lies  take  refuge  in  any  kind  of  excuse  to  escape 

This    affair    furnishes    a    writer    in    the  »  <luty  which  has  become  so  ungrateiul,  burden- 

T>  XT'  A   *  1     '    4.k-  4,^  «.  t -,  *.-  some,  and  unendurable?    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Roman  Nuova  Antologta  the  text  for  an  as-  jt  frequently  happens  that  the  majority  of  a  jury 

sault  upon  the  Italian  manner  of  conducting  is  composed  of  inferior  elements,  of  uncultured 
trials  for  murder ;  and  some  of  the  animad-  men  unable  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  a  high- 
versions  he  huris  at  Italy  seem  to  produce  an  ^y  drained  mind,  analysis  and  synthesis,  indis- 
,  ,  ,  J  -^  J  •!  -.  pensable  for  the  framing  of  correct  views  upon 
echo  m  a  language  understood  4000  miles  to  subtle  questions  of  what  is  termed  "morbid 
the  west  of  that  Peninsula.     But  before  ver-  psychology." 

bally  quoting  Signor  Garofalo,  one  should  Believing  that  the  minute  probing  and  dis- 

mention  that  trial  by  jury  is  relatively  a  sccting  of  a  murderer's  motives  constitute  an 

novel  institution  in  Italy,— as,  m  fact,  Italy  extreme  abuse,  and  that  such  detailed  exposi- 

is  Itself  a  new  kingdom,— that  the  jurors  arc  ^j^^  j^  ^g^^jy  ^^j^^  unnecessary  as  evidence, 

chosen  by  lot,  that  they  are  not  paid  for  their  t^is  writer  adds  the  averment  that  on  Italian 

services,  that  they  are  not  secluded  as  ours  juries  the  majority  belong  to  classes  of  the 

are;  there  exist  rules,  however,  providing  for  population  standing  on  a  low  moral  plane, 

exemption  or  rejection  of  certain  prospective  who  are  only  too  ready  to  understand  homi- 

jurymen.    Referring  to  the  Neapolitan  affair  cidal  violence.    Before  introducing  the  jury 

as  typical,  Signor  Garofalo  says:  system,  opines  this  outspoken  gentleman,  it 

^    ..  .!.•    1-j     r^t.-       *     1.    ^1     *jo  ought  to  have  been  recognized  that  actual 

Ought   this  kind  of   thing  to  be  tolerated?        ^ ^ ^  ^.         r  ^1  1^1  u 

Ought  it  not  to  be  underst^d  that  an  assize  representation  of  the  people  at  large  would 

court  is  not  intended  for  lectures  upon  auto-  be  very  undesirable,  and  that  the  best  lurics 
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would  be  obtained  among  nien  least  repre-  classes,  through  a  deficiency  of  moral  develop- 

scntative  of  popular  sentiment.    And  the  un-  '"/"t'  **  »^  "o^.  y«^  appreciated  that  the  killing 

J              -.'c*            r^       I  \           i-L  of   a  man    is    mexcusable   but    m    self-defense, 

doTjocratic    bignor    Garofalo,    who    has    no  ^nd  that  it  is  a  heinous  act  under  any  other  cir- 

faith  m  the  saymg  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  final-  cumstances ;  it  is  not  appreciated  that  the  first 

ly  points  to  what  he  considers  specific  local  token  of  a  people's  civilization  is  respect  for  the 

phenomena  in  the  exculpation  of  so  many  ^^^^  °^  ,0*^^"-  ^hus,  while  the  State,  in  Italy, 
']^  ,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  putting  a 
guilty  persons:  murderer  to  death  by  law,  the  notion  neverthe- 
In  our  country,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  less  prevails  that  the  penalty  of  death  may  be 
with  seeking  the  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  inflicted  by  a  private  citizen  to  avenge  any  kind 
and  his  responsibility  therefor,  in  the  facts  of  of  wrong.  ...  In  the  interest  of  primitive 
the  offense,  but  we  must  needs  discover  the  justice  and  the  diminution  of  crime  it  must  be 
most  hidden  moral  operations  which  graduallv  stated  categorically  that  the  method  of  pro- 
transform  a  normal  individual  into  a  criminal,  cedure  in  our  courts  to-day  is  altogether  per- 
Neither  is  this  peculiarity  devoid  of  significance  nicious.  All  the  small  particulars  gleaned  from 
to  those  familiar  with  the  ways  of  thought  the  prisoner's  life  history  are  presented  to  the 
proper  to  the  Latin  race.  Here  in  Italy  a  mur-  jury  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  producing  a 
der  arouses  indignation  only  if  the  motive  hap-  certain  state  of  mind  and  determining  the  crime, 
pens  to  be  a  base  one,  or  if  the  delinquent  hap-  The  occurrence  then  appears  predestined.  Fate 
pens  to  cut  a  vile  or  contemptible  figure.  All  excludes  guilt.  The  jurors  feel  they  must  forgive, 
the  arts  of  the  defense  are  employed  to  estab-  Our  legislation  ought  to  have  counteracted  such 
lish  the  slayer's  innate  generosity.  Among  our  tendencies  in  the  first  place,  and  the  judges  in 
people,  upon  the  horror  of  the  sight  of  a  mur-  charge  of  proceedings  ought  to  fight  against 
dered  man  quickly  follows  curiosity  for  the  them  now.  But  it  is  just  they  who  often  follow 
motives  of  the  deed;  and  when  these  have  been  the  tide,  through  want  of  sufficient  force  of 
laid  bare,  the  crime  stands  not  only  explained  character  or  through  dread  of  unpopularity,  by 
but  justified.    This  because  in  our  lower  social  which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed. 


WHAT  WILL  BRAZIL  DO  WITH  HER  NAVY? 

T  N  the  Leitura  para  Todos.  the  weekly  re-   follows :  Three  battleships  of  19,000  tons,  at  a 
'■      view   of   Rio   de   Janeiro,   there   is   an  cost  of  $9,000,000  each   (these  are  the  vessels 

article  by  SenhorDemetrio  A.  Ribeiro,  treat-  S';  fc^Tr^e'ss-cruTefs  of'sKntlt^a 

mg  of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  cost  of  $1,350,000  each;  eighteen  destroyers  of 

Brazil.     The  writer  expresses  considerable  600  tons,  at  $325,000  each;  one  mine-layer  of 

irritation    at    the    tone   adopted    by    certain  300p  tons,  at  $750,000,   and  a  few  submarines 

A        •  J     /  *.u  a"a  small  torpedo  craft,  the  total  tonnage  being 

American  newspaper  correspondents,  on  the  ^.^  ^^^  ^^e  cost  $39,5ix),ooo. 

occasion  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.   He       With  these  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Brazilian 
also  blames  the  American  and  European  press  navy  would  guarantee  us  the  eighth  place  among 

for   exaggerating   the    importance   of    every  ^^«  ^^^%^J  powers,  setting  us  before  Austria. 

!•  1  ^    !•  7     L/^..!.^         jr  ...Ihe  enemies  of  this  project,  when  con- 

slight  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  of  every  q^^red  by  facts,  appeal  to  the  enonAous  burden 

economic  difficulty  m  Brazil,  or  m  the  other  to  which  the  country  must  submit  in  order  to 

South  American  states,  and  he  calls  upon  his  carry  it  out.    But  what  crushing  burden  would 

fellow  countrymen  to  prove  that,  "  if  we  are  h.*??°^!^  "?^"i5  "i?*^?"'  '^^  ^^^  '"^"j?"  °^  1*^ 
1  .  1 1  .  .1.  J  /  ij  inhabitants  should  be  forced  to  contribute  the 
not  as  highly  civilized  as  are  the  older  na-  trifling  sum  of  $7.50  in  the  course  of  five  years? 
tions,  we  are  not  far  behind  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  new  large  battleships  building  for  .'Hic  writer  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
Brazil,  Senhor  Ribeiro  then  proceeds  to  state  military  forces  of  Brazil,  and  calls  attention 
the  present  naval  program  of  his  country,  and  ^?  *e  great  disparity  between  the  prepara- 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  larger  ^'0"s  made  by  Argentina  and  those  carried 
number  of  vessels.  Referring  to  die  finan-  ^^  "^  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  War  Minister 
cial  requirements,  he  says:  ^^  declared  that  Brazil  will  have  450,000 

rp. ...        g  J.     ...       ..     *  J    *    •     ^  nien  on  a  war-footing  jn  ten  years'  time,  but 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about  o     u      wu*      •        ^       -  r  \      .,     i.T 

22,000,00a    An  average  annual  tax  of  $1.50,  im-  J^.^npor  Kibeiro  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  be- 

posed  during  five  years,  would  cover  all  the  nee-  Heving  that  at  least  1, 000,000  men  should 

essary  expenses.    Let  us  suppose  that  6,000,000  be  trained  and  prepared  for  war.     He  thinks 

inhabitants  contributed  their  quota;  at  the  end  ^y,^^  ;r  p--,^:i  u«j  «„  «..«,„  «„j  „  r     j 

of  the  period  the  government  would  have  no  less  ^^^^  '^  ^^^\  *^f?  ^  ^"^y  ^"^  "avy  of  ade- 

than  $45,000,000    .    .    .    with  this  sum,  we  could  quate  strength  this  would  be     a  guaranty  not 

secure  a  few  20,000-ton  battleships,  as  well  as  only  for  the  integrity  of  her  own  territory 

torpedo-boats  and  submarines, — enough  to  con-  l„^  „|^^  t^^  .\^.     e  ^n  ^u     c     -.u    a        • 

stitute  a  first-class  navy.    The  program  of  naval  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  *«  South  American 

construction  now  in  process  of  execution  is  as  states. 
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THE  OITOMAN  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 
ORIENT. 

C  ELDOM,  if  ever,  (n  the  history  of  modem 
nations  has  there  been  a  more  rapid 
transformation  of  character  or  a  more  thor- 
ough change  of  feelings  than  those  witnessed 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  promulgation 
of  a  constitution.  Moslems  and  Christians, 
Jews  and  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
— in  fact,  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  that 
form  the  polyglot  Ottoman  Empire, — em- 
braced one  another,  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
An  Arabic  weekly  entitled  Al  Imran  (pros- 
perity), published  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  a 
Christian  Syrian,  has  this  to  say: 

At  tliLs  moment  nothing  interests  every  Otto- 
man subject  so  much  as  to  read  the  news  about 
the  eonslitittion  and  hear  the  views  of  the  wise 
concerning  it.  He  is  interested  in  the  constitu- 
tion because  it  has  brought  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  despotism  into  the  hght  of  justice  and 
made  him  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
after  he  had  been  led  like  dumb  driven  cattle  by 
the  hands  of  men  devoid  of  right  and  respon- 
sibility. .  ,  .  It  is  clear  that  our  new  national 
an<l  patriolic  life  has  begun  on  the  24th  of  July, 
190S, — that  is,  from  the  day  in  which  the  iradc 
of  our  lord  and  master,  the  most  exalted  Khalif. 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  issued 
proclaiming  the  constitution  and  changing  the 
absolute  monarchy  into  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, which  was  enjoined  by  God,  established 
by  Islam,  and  practiced  by  the  orthodox  khalif.', 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  European  progress 


C  in   cduc 


A  correspondent  of  Jl  Aluayyfd,  a  nation- 
alist Arabic  daily  of  Cairo  telegraphed  to  his 
paper  an  interesting  account  from  Beirut, 
Syria,  as  to  how  the  first  news  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  constitution  was  received  in  that 
town.  When  the  intelligence  announcing  the 
constitution  came  from  Constantinople  to 
Beirut  the  representative  of  the  governor  felt 
too  timid  to  announce  it  publicly,  and  for  two 
days  people  talked  about  it  in  whispers  only. 
The  dread  of  thirty  years  of  despotism  could 
not  be  overcome  at  once.  It  was  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  governor,  on  the  third  day. 
that  the  news  was  officially  proclaimed  and 
the  censorship  was  removed  from  the  news- 
papers. Then  the  whole  city  decorated  itself. 
Flags  and  bunting  were  strung  up,  branches 
of  palm  were  arched  across  the  streets,  and 
rugs  were  brought  out  so  that  in  some  of  the 
bazars  the  streets  were  carpeted.  The  shop- 
keepers decorated  their  windows,  fireworks 
and  balloons  were  sent  up  at  night,  and  ora- 
tors addressed  a  meeting  of  from  10,000  to 
15.000  people.     The  Moslems  extended  the 


Islamic  salutation  to  the  Christians:  "  Eas 
salaam  alickum  ya  akhie  "  ("  Peace  be  unto 
you,  my  brother"). 

The  Young  Turkish  party,  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bloodless  revolution  are  called, 
has  issued  an  official  circular  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  party  with  a  view  to  removing 
all  doubts  and  suspicions  created  by  the  hos- 
tile comments  of  the  European  press  in  the 
minds  of  Ottoman  subjects.  According  to 
this  circular,  the  aims  of  the  party  are: 

(1)  The  fundamental  and  final  aim  of  the 
party  is  In  e.slablish  the  constitution  of  1876. 
The  party  hopes  that  the  European  powers  will 
co-operate  with  it  in  tliis  respect,  as  they  them- 
selves tried  in  the  past  !<•  procure  reforms  for 
Ihe  Ollom.in  .sitbjecls,      (j)   The  party  officially 
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(Re  iBvi>  tbe  Blgnftl  lor  military  levott  thraagboat 
the  SiillBn's  dotnlnloiiB.  The  Arabic  iDacriptlon 
on  taia  cap  ccadB.  "  F«dat  Vataa  " — "  All  tur  the 
Fatbetlasil.") 


.;  it  harbors  no  ill  feeling  toward 

the   Moslem   subjects  of  Turkey,   and   that  the 

blessings  of  constitutional  government  will  be 
shared  by  all  Osmanlis  without  any  distinction 
of  race  or  religion.  (3)  The  party  had  recourse 
to  harsh  measures  only  when  obliged  either  to 
meet  dangerous  circumstances,  to  put  down  the 
greatest  enemies  of  liberty  or  in  self-defense. 

(4)  The  party  scrupulously  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  suffered  in 
the  past  enough  loss  of  precious  lives.  There 
would  be  no  wonder  if  the  partisans  of  the  old 
regime  should  try  to  cause  bloodshed  even  now 
in  order  to  discredit  the  Young  Turkish  party. 

(5)  The  champions  of  liberty  will  defend  the 
towns  and  villages  against  the  attack  of  foreign 
t>ands  and  encourage  (he  people  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  and  fraternity. 

The  Leua  (the  Standard),  also  of  Cairo, 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  con- 
stitution upon  the  Islamic  world,  says: 

Between  Constantinople  and  all  capitals  of 
Moslem  countries  there  exists  a  tie  which  joins 
hearts  and  souls,  and  that  tie  is  the  lie  of  Islam, 
which  unites  the  Faithful  to  the  center  of  Khila- 
fet.  There  occurs  no  incident  at  Constantinople, 
but  it  touches  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems  either 
with  joy  or  grief.  Hence  3;ou  will  find  us.  the 
people  of  the  Crescent,  looking  with  an  eye  that 
does  not  daizle  and  a  devotion  that  does  not 
relax  at  what  is  taking  place  in  the  streets  of  our 
second   Kibleh, 

India,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
in  a  state  of  unrest,  which  has  reached  its 


climax  at  present  The  news  of  the  ado|>' 
tion  of  a  constitution  in  Turkey  added  fuel 
to  the  fire.    The  Bengalee  remarks: 

When  Asiatic  rulers  like  those  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  have  conferred  free  institutions  upon 
their  subjects  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  What  is 
England  doing  in  India?  To  say  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  are  better  fitted 
for  free  institutions  than  the  highly  cultured 
races  of  India  is  to  imply  the  gravest  reflection 
upon  British  rule.  Asia  is  moving;  Britain  is 
not.  Asia  is  acting,  while  Britain  is  cogitating. 
But  the  hour  for  cogitation  is  past  and  gone.  The 
ime  for  act'on  has  arrved      aet'on  not    n   the 

I  ape  of  r  p  ess  o  or  prosccut  on  for  scd  t  on 
but  act  on  nh  ch  w  II  pac  fy  and  cone  I  ate  a  d 
whchw  Icon  nee  the  be  ter  m  nd  of  Ind  a 
that  under  Br  t  sh  rule  tl  e  h  ghest  po  s  b  1 1  es 
of  nat  onal  expans  on  m  gh    be  at  a  ned      That 

s  the  te  t  the  supreme  tc  t  wh  ch  the  better 
m  nd  of  I  d  a  ns  sts  upon  and  may  God  grant 
o  r  ruler  the  w  sdom  to  sat  sfy  the  test  and 
thus  enable  England  to  fu  fill  n  the  language  of 
her  most  Ilust  ous  sons  her  h  gh  m  ss  on  n 
the  East 

A  Keen  Russian  Analysis. 

The  Fyestnik  Yevropy,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
commenting  on  the  affairs  in  Turkey,  makes 
comparisons  not  complimentary  to  Russian  re- 
forms.   The  writer  says : 

Instead  of  high-flowing  phrases  and  wide- 
sweeping  programs,  we  see  here  a  series  of  im- 
portant practical  acts,  sugared  over  with  sweet 
diplomatic  forms.  The  keenest  measures  are 
taken  and  promptly  realized  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan,  leaving  him  the  outward  appearance  of 
authority.  No  strife  of  principles  interferes  with 
the  thorough  and  all-sided  pulling  down  of  the 
old  regime.  The  strange,  complicated  economic 
system  of  the  Padishah's  court  is  gradually  liqui- 
dating: a  multitude  of  idle  and  expensive  offices 
are  abolished ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  agents, 
living  by  denunciation  and  espionage,  are  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  embezzlers  of  the  previous  min- 
isters and  court  dignitaries  forced  to  disgorge 
the  appropriated  capital  and  then  sent  to  all  the 
winds.  The  ex-naval  minister  thus  had  to  dis- 
gorge some  hundred  thousand  Turkish  pounds 
[about  $500,000]  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
stern  justice  and  punishment.  The  estates 
divided  among  favorites  out  of  the  imperial 
and  court  possessions  were  restored  to  the  state 
treasury.  This  measure  of  dispensing  justice  on 
the  old  plunderers,  free  from  any  shadow  of 
revenge  or  unnecessary  severity,  satisfies  the 
public  opinion  with  its  honesty  and,  at  the  same 
time,  restores  to  the  state  treasury  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sums  that  were  embezzled. 

The  role  of  western  European  diplomacy 
at  Constantinople,  the  writer  in  this  Russian 
review  goes  on  to  say,  will  eventually  change. 
The  empire,  long  accounted  hopelessly  sick, 
has  of  a  sudden  undergone  a  radical  cure 
and  has  equipped  itself  with  determination 
and  ability  to  save  itself  from  its  old  chronic 
infirmity. 
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THE   SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  AS  HE   IS. 

^^OT  as  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  be;   lodious  in  its   modulations,  and  full  of  dulcet 

^^      not  as  he  exists  in  the  imagination  of  ^^>V<^^-     ^^'»i^  ^his  remarkable  voice  he  has  been 
,  11.         u-  u  X  •*        *•     ^       r  "  *u      able  to   seduce  nearly  everybody  who  has   ap- 

thc  public,  which  forms  its  estimate  of      the  p^oached  him,  even  his  antagonists. 

Sick  Man  of  Europe     from  fragmentary  ac-  , .       *  ,      • ,             n           i        .  •     r    i 

counts  in  the  newspapers  and  an  occasional  ^^'-  .:^'*.?^',*'f  reco Uects  that  his  father 

sketch  or  two  in  the  "  iUustrateds."     In  the  »"«  V"'^'   ^Although  I  know  how  cruel  this 

American    Magazine    for    November,    Mr.  man  is,  yet  I  never  approach  him  without  be- 

Nicholas  C.  Adossides  contributes  an  article  '"^ '™'?''Tf  ^    I  ^u*^  ''"/  u^""'       u 

on  the  Sultan,  which  he  says  is  "  a  record  of  Y''^,'^  P«^'^«'  the  home  of  the  monarch, 

personal  observations  and  of  private  knowl-  resembles  a  prison  rather  than  a  palace.  Here 

edge."    Mr.  Adossides'  father,  the  late  Ados-  ^^'^  Sultan  lives  self-immured  and  surrounded 

sides  Pasha,  was  for  forty-six  years  a  high  ^^  fortresses  and  thousands  of  soldiers.     It 

official  under  four  sultans;  and   Mr.  Ados-  '^^  P"*""'  ^°°i^''J  the  hundreds  of  women 

sides  himself  was  for  some  yejirs  an  attache  Y^""  compose  the  imperial  harem,  as  well  as 

of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  and  on  ac-  ^9'  »]>«  ^'^Y^^  °?<^'«'S'  *°^  every  one     feels 

count  of  his  liberal  tendencies  was  obliged  to  *h*^  despotism    the  perpetual  dread  that  cen- 

flee  the  country.    According  to  this  writer,  ^"^  f,™""<'  ^^^  g'«"">'  P"^'"  °^  *«=  ™°"- 

the  Sultan  is  **  an  invalid,  a  degenerate  of  the  ^'*^"* 

higher  order/*  ^"*  ^^^  ?  prison,  it  is  a  fine  one,  as  big  as  a 

town, — a  city  one  might  say, — built  on  the  crest 

Descended    from    sickly   princes,   whose   lives  of  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 

were  spent  half  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  half  containing   in    itself    everything, — palaces    great 

in  the  wanton  luxury  of  the  serai ;  son,  grand-  and  small,  kiosks,  belvederes,  arsenals  provided 

son,  and  great-grandson  of  lazy  slaves  of  differ-  with  quick-firing  guns,  museums,  observatories, 

ent  races;   himself  the   child  of  a  consumptive  mosques,  lakes,  shops,  work-rooms,  stables,  etc. 

mother  and  a  tubercular  father,  he  belongs  to        nrk^  ^«^«.  ^«^»^i.»ki^  t-ur^^  »k,x..«.  v;ij;« 

an  enfeebled  dynasty  that  is  afflicted  with  every  ^   ^he  most  remarkable  thing  about  Yildiz, 

kind  of  disease,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  however,  is  the  collection  of  spies,  which  is 

point  of  insanity.  "  the  finest  that  could  possibly  be  gathered 

Abdul-Hamid   II.    is   sixty-six   years  old,  together."    ( It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 

having  been  born  September  22,   1842;  and  Adossides*  article  was  written  just  before  the 

his  personal  appearance  is  portrayed  as  fol-  recent  proclamation  by  the  Sultan  of  a  con- 

jQ^.g.  stitution.) 

^    ,  „       ,  ,      ,      ,     ,        A,  ,  ,         Th^  Sultan  has  shown  craftiness  in   the 

Rather  tall   and   exceedingly   slender,   Abdul-    ^pipction  of  hk  bodvimard    whirh  ron^J^f^  nf 

Hamid  has  the  unstudied  stoop  of  the  consump-   selection  or  nis  Dody guard,  \^ men  consists  ot 

tive.     His  face  is  wrinkled  parchment,  as  if  a  lo,000  men.      Ihese  have  been  chosen  from 

thousand  anxieties  had  left  their  impress  there,  the  Albanians,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Arabs,  who 

His  features,  besides  cruelty  and  cunning,  denote  hate    each    other    like    poison,    so    that    if 

intelligence  and  cowardice.    The  eyes,  of  almond  /   .l                    chnnlH   nlot   acnm^sf    Hk 

shape,  by  far  the  most  interesting  detail  of  his  ^"^  .^^   ^"f^^   ^^^^^  ^"^"^^  P*"^,  against    Wis 

person,  are  dark  and  piercing,  aged  with  eternal  Majesty,  it  would  at  once  be  denounced  by 

suspicion.     They  denote  high  intellect,  extraor-  the   others.      The    ruler's   policy    consists   in 

dinary  intelligence,  subtle  refinement  and  pitiless  studying  the  vices  of  the  members  of  his  en- 

indSe  Tco^'w^X;  of  palion:  ttiS  tourage  and  making  such  use  of  their  weak- 

and  selfishness.    His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  lends  nesses,  hatreds,  jealousies,  and  discords  as  to 

to  his  face  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey,  render  a  combination  against  him  impossible. 

The  chin,  though  hidden  by  a  beard,  is  weak  and  Espionage  in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  have 

indecisive.  ^^^^  developed  into  a  fine  art.     The  entire 

What  strikes  one,  on  reading  the  forego-  household  of  the  monarch  is  full  of  spies; 

ing,  is  that  for  "  a  consumptive  and  the  child  and  even   men  of  the   same  household   and 

of  consumptive  parents,"  sixty-six  is  a  toler-  blood   are  pitted    against   each   other.      Mr. 

ably  good  old  age,  especially  when  one  re-  Adossides  cites  the  somewhat  amusing  case 

members  that  the   Sultan  has  brothers  and  of  Munir  Pasha,  ex-Ambassador  to  France, 

sisters  almost  as  old  as  himself.  who  was  directed  to  spy  on  his  own  father, 

All  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Abdul-  the  latter,  in  turn,  being  appointed  to  spy  on 

Hamid  have  been  impressed  by  one  item  in  his  son.    The  two  used  to  compare  their  re- 

his  personality,   and   that   is  his  remarkable  ports;  and,  after  having  adjusted  them  **  in 

voice.  the  best  interests  of  the  family,"  they  were 

It  is  marvelously  .subtle  and  insinuating,  me-  sent  in  to  His  Majesty. 
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Mr.  Adossides  is  insistent  in  his  denuncia-  The  Sultan  has  a  deep  detestation  of  news- 

tion  of  the  Sultan's  personal  cruelty.     He  papers.    After  expending  enormous  sums  in 

cites  the  case  of  a  Circassian  odalisque  who,  inducing  certain  journals   in   France,    Ger- 

as  an  inmate  of  the  royal  harem,  had  gained  many,  and  Austria  to  write  favorably  of  him- 

such  favor  that  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  self,  he  has  failed  utterly  to  bring  over  to 

Sultan's  apartments  unannounced.  his  side  a  single  English  paper.    He  has  there- 

^            •       u       *     J              \      A  c  A'  fore  sworn  an  undying  hatred  toward  the 

One  evening  she  entered  as  usual,  and  nnding  .                 ,         j     ^i      17     i-  u 

His  Majesty  asleep,  she  examined  the  various  P^^ss  m  general,  and*  to  the  Lnglish  press  m 

bric-a-brac  scattered  here  and  there,  her  atten-  particular.     When  a  ruler  is  assassinated,  no 

tion  being  particularly  attracted  by   a  jeweled  newspaper   in   Constantinople   is  allowed    to 

pistol  lying  on  a  table.    At  this  Ppint  the  Sultan  chronicle  the  violent  death, 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  asked  with  apparent 

calm :  "What  are  you  doing?"  President  Camot,  President  McKinley,  the 
"  Nothing,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  girl.  Empress  of  Austria,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  all 
"  But  you  are  looking  at  something."  died  of  "  an  affection  of  the  heart."  When  King 
**  Yes,  sire, — it  is  so  pretty. — this."  Alexander  of  Servia  died,  the  Constantinople 
And  what  do  you  call  that  object?  "  papers  said  that  Queen  Draga,  his  wife,  wept  and 
A  pistol,"  answered  the  favorite.  bewailed  hen  husband  surrounded  by  the  officers 
And  what  is  a  pistol  used  for?"  of  the  King,  and  that  some  days  later  she  died 
"  To  kill,  sire,"  replied  the  Circassian  in  a  of  grief.  The  assassination  at  Lisbon  was  re- 
trembling  voice.  ported  as  follows :  "  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
"  To  kill  ?  Let  me  see,"  and  picking  up  an-  recall  to  Himself  the  soul  of  King  Carlos  of 
other  pistol,  he  fired  three  times,  fatally  injuring  Portugal  and  his  elder  son." 

the  innocent  girl.  y^^  Adossides  has  much  to  say  concerning 

The  officer  who  told  Mr.  Adossides  this  the  state  of  Turkey  under  the  old  regime, 

story  was  on  duty  in  the  corridors  when  the  which  all  well-wishers  of  the  new  Ottoman 

girl's  body,  covered  with  a  rug,  was  silently  Empire  will  gladly  regard  as  belonging  to  a 

carried  through  the  doors.  closed  chapter  of  the  history  of  Turkey. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SLAVONIANS. 


I 


N  Eastern  Europe  there  is  now  enacting  sion  of  this  movement  was  the  Pan-Slavonic 
a  dr^ma  of  historic  consequence  for  the  Congress  held  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  from 
Slavonic  race.  Bulgaria,  with  eastern  Ru-  July  12  to  18  last,  at  which  there  gathered 
melia,  has  declared  her  independence  of  Tur-  representatives  of  the  Bohemian,  Bulgarian, 
key;  Servia  is  eager  to  fight  Austria  for  Croatian,  Polish,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Ser- 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Montenegro  and  vian,  and  Slovenian  nations  to  discuss  meas- 
Albania  are  restive;  while  the  Slavonic  na-  ures  for  the  common  good  of  Slavondom. 
tions  under  Austrian  dominion  rejoice  at  the  This  movement,  which  began  with  the  visit 
union  to  Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  last  May  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  of 
that  will  increase  the  already  predominant  three  representatives  of  the  Slavonians  un- 
number  of  the  Slavonic  members  of  the  Aus-  der  Austro-Hungarian  dominion, — the  Bo- 
trian  Parliament.  The  joy  of  the  Poles  and  hemian  Dr.  Charles  Kramarz,  the  Slovenian 
Bohemians  will  be  understood  when  it  is  Dr.  John  Hribar,  and  the  Ruthenian  Dr. 
considered  that  Austria  if  she  wish  to  keep  Nicholas  Hlibovicki,  the  officers  of  the 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  must, — to  satisfy  Slavonic  Committee  in  the  Vienna  Parlia- 
Servia  and  avoid  war, — grant  those  provinces  ment,  to  arrange  the  long-talked-of  Pan- 
such  an  autonomy  as  Hungary  enjoys,  and  Slavonic  Congress  in  Moscow, — has  received 
this  would  entail  the  granting  of  a  like  auton-  the  name  of  "  Neo-Slavism  "  to  distinguish 
omy  to  Galicia  and  Bohemia.  it  from  the  "  Pan-Slavism  **  of  the  *6o's  of 

The  Slavonic  world  has  awakened,  and  the  last  century.  While  the  old  pan- 
we  find  these  opinions  reflected  in  its  press.  Slavonic  movement  operated  under  the  pat- 
Hitherto,  each  Slavonic  nation  has  gone  its  ronagc  of  the  Russian  Government  and  its 
way  separately, — and,  thanks  to  this  want  of  bureaucrats, — and  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
union  among  them,  they  have  fallen  under  Russia, — the  new  movement  aims  at  a  union 
the  dominion  or  influence  of  the  foreigner,  of  the  Slavonic  nations  on  the  principle  of 
In  latter  times,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  their  equality,  liberty,  and  self-action,  and 
movement  of  fraternization  among  the  mem-  not  a  union  under  the  hegemony  of  any  one 
bei^  of  the  Slavonic  race.     A  visible  exprcs-  Slavonic  state. 
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Hitherto,  the  members  of  the  Slavonic  family  ity  and  Slavonic  brotherhood  may  be  realized, 

have  lived  apart,   and   in    some   cases  even   at  that  it  strike  its  root  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 

enmity, — a  state  of  affairs  which  has  been  to  whole    Slavonic    world;    we    wish    that   in    all 

the  advantage  of  Germany  exclusively.    Of  spe-  Slavondom  there  should  prevail  the  conscious- 

cial  advantage  to  the  common  foe  and  special  iicss  that  solely  through  the  admission  of  free 

damage  to  the  Slavonic  cause  has  been  the  long  cultural  and  national  development  to  every  one 

feud  between  Russia  and  the  Poles.     The  last  of  the  Slavonic  nations  can  there  be  solved  the 

steps   in  the   German-Polish    feud, — the  expul-  differences   between  the   Slavonic   nations;   we 

sion  of  the  Polish  language  from  the  schools  of  wish    to   find  the   means  of  effecting  Slavonic 

Prussian    Poland   and    the   resulting    strike    of  mutuality   in   practical,   cultural,   and  economic 

125,000  school  children;  the  wholesale  compul-  life.    We  want  nothing  else  than  that  all  of  us 

sory  expropriation  of  Polish  landowners,  enacted  attain  the  consciousness  that  we  have  common, 

by  the  Prussian  Diet ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  real  interests ;  that  all  the  Slavonic  nations  are 

Polish  tongue  at  meetings,  enacted  by  the  Ger-  a  living  organism,  whose  vitality  is  threatened 

man    Parliament, — have   surrounded   the   Polish  when  one  or  another  branch  withers;  that  the 

nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Slavonic  world  with  Russian  will  suffer  when  the  Pole  will  succumb 

the  aureola  of  its  true  bulwark  against  the  east-  in  the  struggle  with  Germanism ;  that  both  the 

ward  press  of  Germanism.     But  the  oppression  Poles  and  Russians  would  suffer  if  we   Bohe- 

of  the  Poles  under  Russian  dominion  restrains  mians  should  not  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  tasks 

the  development  of  the  forces  of  the  Polish  na-  of  the  Slavonic   vanguard;   and  that  all  of  us 

tion,  thus  weakening  Slavondom  and  invigorat-  shall  suffer  if  great  Russia  become  weak. 

mg     emiany.                                           ,      ^    ,  Although  a  number  of  subjects  was  dis- 

The  chief  object  of  the  nriovement  to  effect  ^.^^^^d  at  the  Prague  Congress,  the  real  axis 

Slavonic  union  may  be  said  to  be  to  bnng  ,,f   ^^e   discussions  was   the    Polish-Russian 

about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Poles  with  R us-  question,  and  the  most  important  moment  of 

sia.    The  forces  of  the  Polish  nation,  declared  ^^e  congress  was  on  the  final  day  (July  18), 

Dr.  Kramarz  before  the  formal  conference,  ^^^^^  ^^^  r^^^j^^  delegation,  which  was  com- 

can  develop  solely  of  themselves,  solely  by  ^^^^   j„    considerable   part,— perhaps   even 

their  own  work  and  organization.    We  sum-  predominantly,^)f  reactionary  elements,  felt 

marize  from  a  report  of  his  speech  in  the  -^^^^  j^^^^^y  compelled,  in  view  of  the  en- 

Glos  Warszawski,  of  Warsaw.  tire  course  of  the  congress,  to  move  the  fol- 

For  the  Poles  to-day  a  strong  Russia  is  requi-  lowing   resolution,  which   was   unanimously 

site;  but,  for  Russia  also,  if  she  care  to  look  adopted: 

farther  into  the  future  and  understand  the  dan-  t^.      0,'         .     r.                           .         ,        .    ,. 

ecrs  threatening  her,  there  is  needful  a  strong  \^^  Slavonic  Congress  recognizes  the  vitality 

Polish  nation  developing  on  its  soil  such  a  cul-  ^"a  productiveness  of  pan-Slavonic  union,  and 

ture  and  such   an  economic  well-being  that  it  regards  as  indispensable  to  this  the  removal  of 

may  oppose  the  high  culture  pressing  on  it  from  the    discords    and    disagreements    between    the 

the  west.     Hence,  the  Polish-Russian  question  Slavonic  nations,   which  can  be  effected  solely 

must  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  the  granting  to  by  the  universal  recognition  and  application  of 

the   Poles  of  the   right  to  concern   themselves  the  principles  of  equal  rights,  of  the  free  devel- 

about  their  own  needs,  to  be  under  their  own  opment  of  every  nation,  by  the  recognition  of 

management,  the  right  to  broad  autonomy,  Rus-  'ts  cultural  and  national  separateness. 

sia  keeping  for  herself  what  is  indispensable  to  x^g   Prague  Congress  voted  the  arrang- 

the  preservation  of  her  power  and  unity.  .^^  ^^  ^  Pan-Slavonic  exhibition  in  Moscow 

The  task  of  the  neo-Slavonic  movement  in  191 1;  the  organization  of  Slavonic  cul- 

in  Russia  is  to  produce  a  wide  current  of  tural    unions;    the   founding  of   a   Slavonic 

opinion  in  that  country  that  will  gradually  bank,   with    a  central   seat   in    Prague   and 

lead  the  Russian  state  upon  the  road  of  the  branches  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  other 

Slavonic  policy,  and  by  liberating  it  from  leading  Slavonic  cities,   and   also   in   Paris, 

the  German  influences  at  present  dominating  London,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika;  the 

it,  make  of  Russia  a  Slavonic  state  not  in  organization  of  Slavonic  press  bureaus  and  a 

name  only,  but  in  fact  also.    The  views  of  Slavonic  telegraph  bureau;  the  organization 

Dr.    Kramarz  met   with    understanding   in  in    all     Slavonic    countries    of    "  Falcon  *' 

Russia  among  the  representatives  of  the  lib-  (Sokol)    gymnastic  societies;  and  elected  a 

eral    Opposition,   men   of    the   character   of  Slavonic  Central  Committee.    The  Slavonic 

Lvov,    Fiodorov,    Milukov,    Shingarev,   and  Central   Committee  elected   is  composed   of 

Maxim    Kovalevski.      In   opening   the  con-  twelve   members, — three   Poles,    three   Rus- 

gress  Dr.  Kramarz,  who  greeted  each  dele-  sians,  and  one  each  of  the  Bohemian,  Bul- 

gation  in  its  own  tongue,  said  to  the  Rus-  garian,    Croatian,   Ruthenian,    Servian,   and 

sians:  Slovenian    nations.      Dr.    Kramarz    is    the 

T    ^  .    ^^ ^,,  „,       Ml  „^^  ^„  .  ^.,««^«.  :««.«..  president  of  the  committee,  which  is  to  see  to 

In  our  congress  we  will  not  and  cannot  inter-  '^y            l   j*             '      yi        e     \.             i     • 

meddle  in   the  intemal   relations  of  any  state,  the   embodiment   in    life    of    the    resolutions 

All  we  wish  is  that  the  idea  of  Slavonic  mutual-  passed  by  the  Prague  Congress. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEyfElV  OF  REt^IEWS. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIALISM. 


\\^HAT  is  likely  to  be  the  permanent  at- 
titude of  a  scientific  mind  toward  the 
claims  of  thoroughgoing  Socialism, — whether 
generally  conservative  or  the  opposite,  and 
whether  there  will  be  an  alliance  between 
intelligence  and  discontented  labor,  are  ques- 
tions well  worth  asking  and,  if  possible,  an- 
swering, writes  Professor  John  Bates  Clark 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October.  He 
admits  that  the  following  list  of  arguments 
make  out  an  effective  case  for  Socialism: 
"  The  beauty  of  its  ideal ;  the  glaring  in- 
equalities of  the  present  system;  the  reduc- 


tion of  the  difHculty  of  managing  great  indus- 
tries through  public  officials;  the  growing 
evils  of  private  monopoly,  and  the  preference 
for  public  monopoly  as  a  mode  of  escape." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  consid- 
erations which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of 
the  socialistic  ideal.  For  example.  Would 
the  abolition  of  private  property  result  in  the 
transformation  of  humanity  into  a  great  band 
of  brethren  ? 

Differences  of  wealth  which  now  excite  envy 

would,  of  course,  be  removed.  The  temptation 
to  covelousness  would  be  reduced,  since  there 
would  not  be  much  to  covet.  There  would  be 
nothing  a  man  could  do  with  plunder, — unless 
he  could  emigrate  with  it. 

But,  though  there  would  be  no  differences 
of  possessions  between  man  and  man,  there 
would  be  considerable  differences  in  the  de- 
sirability of  various  kinds  of  labor. 


Some  work  is  safe  and  some  is  dangerous; 
some  is  agreeable  and  some  is  disagreeable. 
...  In  industries  managed  by  the  state  there 
would  be  no  practicable  way  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  a'^signing  men  to  disagreeable, 
arduous,  unhealthful,  or  dangerous  employments. 
Selections  of  men  for  such  fields  of  labor  would 
in  some  way  have  to  be  made,  and  those  selected 
for  the  undesirable  tasks  would  have  to  be  held 
to  them  by  public  authority.  Well  would  it  be 
if  the  men  so  consigned,  looking  upon  the  more 
fortunate  workers,  were  not  good  material  for 
an  army  of  discontent. 

Again,  in  the  new  state  the  desire  for  pub- 
.  lie  position  would  be  intensified,  as  the  prizes 
which  would  appeal  to  most  men  would  be 
those  of  officialdom. 

Is  it  in  reason  to  suppose  that  the  method  of 
securing  the  ollices  would  be  better  then  than  it 
is  at  present?  Would  a  man  work  quietly  at  his 
task  in  the  shoe-shop,  the  bakery,  or  the  mine, 
waiting  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired  to  seek 
him  out?  Would  rings  be  less  general  than  they 
are  now  ?  Could  there  fail  to  be  bosses  and 
political  machines  ?  ...  To  the  sober  second 
thought,  which  mental  training  ought  to  favor, 
it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  socialistic  state 
to  a  peculiar  moral  state  of  excellence  brought 
about  by  its  equality  of  possessions  needs  a  very 
thorough  sifting. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
socialistic  plan  of  industry  would  work 
smoothly  on  the  political  side,  there  are  three 
specific  consequences  that  might  result  from 
it:  The  first  of  these  is  the  check  that  So- 
cialism might  impose  on  technical  progress. 

At  present  we  see  a  bewildering  succession  of 
inventions  transforming  the  industries  of  the 
world.  Machine  after  machine  appears  in  rapid 
n,  each  displacing  its  predecessor,  work- 
time  and  giving  way  to  still  better  dc- 
.  .  The  progress  goes  on  without 
.  ,  since  the  thing  which  guarantees  it 
is  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  An  employer 
inust  improve  his  mechanism  if  his  rivals  do  so. 

Now,  though  it  is  possible  that  under  So- 
cialism men  may,  from  altruistic  motives,  be 
led  to  make  inventions  and  discoveries,  it  is 
certain  that  competition  compels  progress  at 
a  rapid  rate,  whereas  it  is  very  uncertain 
what  progress  would  be  insured  where  other 
motives  are  relied  upon. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  enlarging 
capital. 

In  the  socialistic  state  all  the  incomes  of  the 
year  would  be  pooled.  There  would  be  no  spe- 
cial and  personal  profit  for  any  one.  .  .  . 
Every  one  would  be  a  laborer,  and  every  one 
would  get  his  daily  or  weekly  stipend;  and  if 
capital  had  to  be  increased  it  could  only  be  done 
by  withholding  some  part  of  that  stipend. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  socialistic  plan 
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of  industry  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
population.  Socialism  proposes  to  place 
families  in  a  condition  in  which  'children  are 
maintained  without  cost  to  parents.  Now  if 
the  state  should  provide  for  children  from 
their  birth  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  par- 
ticular influence  that  puts  a  check  on  the  size 
of  families  would  be  absent. 

Leaving  the  unfavorable  possibilities  of 
Socialism,  "  which  bulk  large  in  an  intelli- 
gent view,"  Professor  Clark  suggests  a  study 
of  the  present  industrial  system  and  its  ten- 
dencies. Here  the  testimony  of  facts  is  con- 
vincing. 

There  is  not  only  progress  but  a  law  of  prog- 
ress. .  .  .  Mere  labor  will  have  increasing 
power  to  create  wealth,  and  lo  get  wealth,  as  its 
methods  improve  and  its  tools  more  and  more 
abound.     This  will  not  transform  the  working- 


!  in  a  day ;  but  it  will  give  him  to- 
lore  than  he  gets  to-day.  It  will  enable 
his  own  efforts  to  raise  him  surely  and  steadily 
toward  ihe  condition  of  which  he  dreams. 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  vanishing 
of  much  competition. 

The  eager  rivalry  in  perfecting  methods  and 
multiplying  products,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
our  confidence  in  the  future,  seems  to  have  here 
and  there  given  place  to  monopoly,  which  always 
means  apatliy  and  stagnation.  We  have  before 
us  3  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  essential  force 
of  conipelition ;  and  tliis  fact  reveals  the  very 
practical  relation  which  intelligence  sustains  to 
the  different  proposals  for  social  improvement. 
It  must  put  us  in  the  way  of  surmounting  those 
evils  which  mar  the  present  prospect.  Trained 
intelligence  here  has  its  task  marked  out  for  it; 
it  must  show  that  monopoly  can  be  effectively 
attacked,  and  must  point  out  the  way  to  do  it 


ional  class  as  the  highest  and  by  lunatics, 
criminals,  and  imbeciles  as  the  lowest  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  between  these  two 


SCHOLARSHIP    AND   PHYSIQUE. 

i*TF  there  is  any  truth   in  statistics,  the   land,  for  instance,  the  two  extremes  of  brain 

world's   work   and   greatest   achieve-   power  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the 

ments  are  to  be  attained  by  the  men  as  a  class    fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  profes- 

who  have  the  best  brains  in  the  best  bodies."  '   "' '  '     "~  "'  "~       "  ' 

This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Prof. 
D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  after 
a  series  of  exhaustive  investigations,  the  de- 
tails of  which  he  publishes  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September.  When,  in 
1893.  Dr.  W.  T.  Porter,  now  professor  of 
•  comparative  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  reported  that,  after  examining 
30,000  children  attending  the  public  schools 
of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  he  found  that  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades  were  on  the  average 
taller  and  heavier  than  those  in  the  lower, — 
in  other  words,  that  the  brightest  children 
were  the  strongest  physically, — many  teach- 
ers were  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertion. 

It  is  of  great  scientific  interest  therefore,  to 
note  that  Porter's  conclusions  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  observations  made  by  Hastings  in 
Omaha,  by  Bycr  in  Cambridge,  Christopher  in 
Chicago,  Roberts  in  Loudon,  Bur^enstein  in 
Vietma,  and  by  Lehar/ig  in  St  Petersburg.  In 
Ihe  face  of  such  a  body  of  concurrent  statistics 
from  different  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  natural  rela- 
tionship between  a  vigorous  brain  and  a  vigor- 

Not  with  growing  youth  only  is  this  re- 
lationship of  mind  and  body  to  be  found,  but 
it  appears  to  be  true  of  all  classes  of  indi- 
viduals when    taken   collectively.      In   Eng- 
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classes  there  is  a  difference  of  4.88  inches  in  effort.    .    .    .    The  body  for  the  time  being  is 

average  height  and  of  thirty-seven  pounds  in  ^^terally  being  starved  in  order  that  the  brain 

®  'L^'r  x^ux  T-  '"Sty  be  surfeited.    If  this  intense  mental  activity 

average  weight  in  favor  of  the  former.     It  jg  followed  by  a  moderate  amount  of  physical 

has  also  been  demonstrated  that  conditions  exercise    ...    no   harm   follows   from   hard 

that  affect  one  class  of  persons  in  England  study.    .    .    .    If  to  intense  mental  application 

may  be  said  to  affect  in  a  similar  way  the  ^^^  added  worry,  fear  of  failure,  loss  of  sleep, 

•^      I           r                  •      A         •          T         J  or  great   emotional    strain, — then   mental   work 

same  class  of  persons  m  America.     In  order  ^^^  becomes  exhausting. 

to  ascertain  whether  among  college  students,        -r,x,         ^j^  uju^i.       j 

-«  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  inter-      .  ^^"  ^'"^«="**  «^^  ^'^^•l  u  L"    '^  *\" 
mediate  class  on  the  way  from  growing  youth   ^'ve  more  attention  to  the  upbu.ldmg  of  the.r 

to  men  of  intellectual  eminence  and  distinc-  ^^'^'  *f^y.'?,^*";5S  *k-"'      ^^  ^""^^ 

tion,"-the    highest    in    scholarship    would  "<>  t™e  for  .t.      While  this  is  true  in  many 

have  also  the  test  physiques,  Professor  Sar-  '"«''"'^«''  P^fessor  Sargent  says  that 

gent  has  compiled  from  his  statistics  at  Har-  '"  t^e  majority  of  cases  the  answer  of  "  no  time  " 

jTT*        *^*u      i  w       •         •»        »•  means  that  these  men  do  not  regard  health  and 

vard    University   the   following    interesting  physical  vigor  of  sufficient  importance  to  work 

table:  for  it;  or,  if  they  do,  they  fear  that  while  they 

No.  of 

obser-  Height.  Weight. 

Group,  vatlon.         oboups  on  which  obsertations  were  made.  Inches.  Pounds.  Str'gth. 

1  240     University  Crew  from  1880  to  1900 09.9             152.1  OL'"* 

2  295     University  Football  from   1880  to  1900 09.5              157.6  (^52 

8          605     LAwrence  Scientific  School  from  1902  to  1906 08.7             143.3  0.80 

4          530     Academic  Department  from  1904  to  1906 08.7             140  650 

6          300     First  Fifty  Strong  Men  from  1893  to  1900 68.5              151  060 

6  77     Honor  Scholarship  Men,  Group  I..  1899  to  1900 68.5  134.5  550 

7  300     Honor  Scholarship  Men,  (Iroups  I.  and  II.,  1899  to  1900 68.3  135.6  5.'>0 

8  232     Honor  Scholarship  Men,  Group  II,  1899  to  1906 68.1  135.6  r.»;o 

9  84     Stipend  Scholarship  Men.  Gi-oup  III..  1899  to  1906 67.9  135.6  500 

10  500,000     Average  American  In  1860  (Army  Standard) 67.7  136.05 

11  1,000     University  Students  in  1880 67.7  135.2  4!»0 

12  106  Stipend  Scholarship  Men,  Group  I..  1899  to  1906 67.7  130.1  53o 

13  109  Stipend  Scholarship  Men  in  early  eighties 67.5  132.3  4-Jo 

14  431  Stipend  Scholarship  Men,  Groups  I.,  II.,  Ill 07.5  131.2  r,4o 

15  178  Stipend  Scholarship  Men.  Group  II.,  1899  to  1906 67.1  ll^O.l  I'lo 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  weight    are  taking  time  for  improving  their  bodies,  their 

and   height   of   the    Harvard   student   were  n^a^^s^  "\?^s  ^^^  ^*  *^^  everlasting  grind  that 

ok^..«.   ♦ul   <.«*««   ««    *u^«    ^x    4.U      A         •  Will  give  them  possession  of  the  much-coveted 

about  the  same  as   those  of   the  American  scholarships.    Here  is  an  anomalous  condition. 

youth  (from  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  years  tttii      i        1     •           /      1 1               11 

of  age)  who  entered  the  army  in  i860.  ^^'^^  *^»  P']?'*"!"^  "/  ^''^^*=**="  j*"/*    '^"^ 

average  student  has  greatly  improved  during 

,  ^   At  the  present  time  the  average  student  is  an  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
mch  taller  and  from  four  to  eight  pounds  heavier  j  j        ^ 

than   the   average   student   of    1880,    while   his  the  physique  of  all  the  scholarship  men  of  to-day 

strength  has  increased  from  490  to  650  and  680,  is  not  only  below  the   average  student  of  the 

a  gain  of  140  and  190  points.     In  1880  only  50  present   time,   but  the  physique  of  the  stipend 

per  cent,  of  the  Harvard  students  would  have  scholarship  men  is  actually  below  that   of  the 

surpassed   the  height  and  weight  of  the   army  average  student  of  1880. 

ttrsf:„daTd:'¥h?sT  aVoIt  rrarSl'u'pH?        Thpre  are  attracted  to  the  college  and  uni- 

in  growth  and  development    ...      in  twenty-  versities   two  distinct   types  of  young  men, 

five  years.  who  may  be  termed  scholars  and  athletes. 

Further,  "  the  Scientific  School   students  These  are  naturally  antagonistic,  and   both 

are  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  academic  Pursue  the  means  of  education  and  training 

students,  a  fact  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ^    though    they  were   ends    in    themselves, 

late  Professor  Shaler."  "  The  consequence  is  superior  physiques  with 

Without  following  Professor  Sargent  mediocre  mental  ability  in  one  class,  and  in- 
through  his  analysis  of  the  above  table,  we  f^rior  physiques  with  fine  mental  attainments 
may  quote  some  of  the  more  important  of  ^^  ^^^  other. 

his  observations  on  the  students  of  to-day.  A  large  part  of  the  athletic  class  will  fail  in 

He  says:  the  race  for  life  for  want  of  better  trained  minds, 

rru     J-    •     ^'            •  i-a.             xt-          ^     r     11  while  an  equally  large  class  of  scholarship  men 

The  diminutive  weight  upon  the  part  of  all  ^m  ^e  eliminated  from  the  struggle  for  the  want 

scholarship  men  may  be  accounted  for  in  sev-  ^f  ^.^re  efficient  bodies.     What  is  the  college 

eral   ways     ...    In  order  to   meet  the    de-  ^^:,      ^^  ^ven  up  the  chances  of  these  two  classes 

mands  of  the  present  scholarship  standard,  it  is  j^  ^^eir  preparation  for  their  life's  work? 
necessary  to  hold  oneself  down  to  many  hours 

of  highly  concentrated  and  long-sustained  mental  As     most     colleges     now     require     ath- 
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letic  students  to  attain  a  certain  grade  in  these  colleges  to  require  all  sdiolarship  m 

mental  pursuits  before  they  can  contend  for  to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  their  phyti< 

athletic     honors,     Professor    Sargent     asks:  work  before  allowing  them  to  compete  1 

"Would  it  not  be  altogether  desirable  for  honors  in  scholarship?" 


CACAO.-COMMONLY   KNOWN  AS  COCOA. 


(^OCOA  (to  use  the  English  fonn  of  the 
word)  is  one  of  those  articles  in  the 
dietary  of  rran  concerning  which  a  wide- 
spread ignorance  prevails.  Ask  at  random 
half  a  dozen  persons,  "  What  is  cocoa?  "  and 
one  may  count  on  being  told  either  that  it  is 
the  product  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  or  that  it 
comes  from  coca,  the  Peruvian  plant,  which 
is  used  by  the  Indians  to  sustain  them  on  long 
journej's.  Both  answers  are,  of  course,  s^ko- 
lutely  erroneous:  for  the  cocoa  (properly 
coco)  palm  produces  only 
the  cocoanuts,  containing 
the  so-called  milk;  and 
from  coca  is  derived  the 
drug  cocaine  so  largely 
used  in  metjicine,  and  so 
much  abused  by  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the 
cocaine  "  habit,"  This 
confusion,  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  would 
be  avoided  by  using  the 
correct  word,  "  cacao. 
As  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  of 
flie  Inleriitilional  Bureau 
1,1  the  American  Repub- 
Iks  for  September,  the 
latter  term  is  in  commer- 
cial and  domestic  use 
throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  is  the  naturalized 
expression  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  it  will  be 
understood  even  in 
Japan.  Incidentally,  it 
mav  be  mentioned  that 
chocolate  is  the  original 
cacao.  The  chnrolatl  of 
the  Aztecs,  "  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aboriginal 
Mexicans  it  meant  water, 
that  is,  a  drink. — from 
choco,  which  became 
under  the  Spanish  tongue 
cacao." 


is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central  Amerii 
and  certain  areas  of  South  America,  and  t 
cultivation  of  it  is  limited  to  countries  s 
uated  between  twenty  degrees  north  a 
twenty  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  T 
altitude  of  cacao  plantations  must  not  exec 
2600  feet ;  and  whether  the  plant  is  grown 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  or  Ceylon,  three  thin 
are  essential  to  success, — viz.,  a  moist  atnii 
phere,  with  a  temperature  ranging  frc 
70°  to  90°  F.,  good  drainage,  and  shade. 


The 


plant 
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WrORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AMD  C0N5VMPTI0M.- 


It  is  not  a  hardy  plant,  capable  of  fighting 
against  odds  in  a  tropical  forest ;  wherever  it 
has  been  found  in  its  wild  state,  it  has  been  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  taller  tree  that  kept  off 
both  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  destroy- 
ing blasts  of  the  hurricane.  These  natural  safe- 
guards must  therefore  be  preserved  on  a  plan- 
tation. 

Cacao  trees  are  planted  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  feet  apart.  A  small  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  but 
maturity  is  not  reached  till  the  tenth  year, 
after  which  the  fruit  is  considered  the  finest. 

Agricultural  conditions  having  been  suc- 
cessfully met,  the  commercial  problem  comes 
up  for  solution.  This  involves  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  bean,  so  that  it  shall  produce  the 
best  chocolate  and  the  most  nutritious  cocoa. 

The  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  buried  is  a 
melon  or  cucumber  shaped  pod,  seven  to  ten 
inches  long  and  three  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  .  .  .  The  interior  is  divided  into  cells, 
each  containing  a  row  of  seeds.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  cacao  beans  or  the  raw  cacao  of  com- 
merce.    .    .     . 

When  the  pods  are  ripe, — a  picking  usually 
takes  place  twice  a  year, — they  are  severed  from 
the  branches  by  skilled  gatherers,  who  reach  up 
to  them  with  a  long,  pruned-shaped  knife  so 
arranged  that  it  can  cut  off  the  ripe  fruit  with- 
out injuring  the  adjacent  green  pods.  The  gath- 
ered pods  are  left  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or 
so,  wnen  they  are  cut  open;  the  seeds  are  then 
taken  out  and  carried  to  the  place  where  they 
are  cured  or  sweated.  The  older  plan  was  to 
spread  the  seeds  in  shallow  pans  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  but  later  methods  require  expensive  build- 
ings. Curing  consists  of  two  steps,  the  first  be- 
ing fermentation  and  the  second  the  drying. 


It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
cacao  has  no  relation  to  the  source  of  supply 
or  to  markets  in  which  it  is  sold.  Unlike 
coflFee,  where  the  bean  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  drinkj  cacao  has  become  a  factory 
product. 

When  the  beans  arrive  at  the  factory  in  Hol- 
land, Spain,  or  the  United  States,  they  are 
blended  to  get  the  best  smoothness  and  rich- 
ness of  taste.  This  is  a  matter  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  upon  the  blend  depends  the  character 
of  any  particular  brand.  The  beans  are  next 
roasted,  also  a  critical  process;  then  they  are 
crushed  and  the  shells  winnowed  from  the  nibs. 
These  nibs  contain  the  real  flavor.  They  must 
be  ground  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  reduction  process  they  have  become 
a  viscous  liquid  like  molasses.  This  liquid  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  nibs  of  an 
oily  substance  called  "  cocoa  (cacao)  butter." 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  as  it  is  known  to  the  trade,  is  due  to  this 
cacao  butter.  It  is  retained  in  the  chocolate,  but 
for  cacao  it  is  squeezed  out  of  the  pulverized 
nibs. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  cacao  is  that 
"  its  production  seems  in  general  to  lag  be- 
hind consumption,"  or,  in  other  words,  popu- 
lar taste  throughout  the  world  is  being  edu- 
cated up  to  chocolate  and  cacao  faster  than 
the  supply  increases.  In  1897  ^he  world's 
production  and  consumption  were,  respective- 
ly, 80,169,901  and  84,145,103  kilos;  in  1907 
they  were  148,136,537  and  156,108,841  kilos. 
In  the  latter  j^ear  Spain  consumed  5,638,239; 
England,  20,159,472,  and  the  United  States, 
37,526,525  kilos. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 
DELUSIONS   CONCERNING  ALCOHOL. 


'T'HE  present  is  pre-eminently  an  icono- 
clastic age.  In  aJmost  all  the  fields  of 
science,  theories  and  systems  that  for  years 
have  received  the  support  of  many  wise  and 
skilled  men  of  the  day  have  been  overthrown, 
swept  auay,  and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
antiquities.  The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  the  iconoclasts  is  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams, who  in  McClure's  for  Ortober,  coolly 
tells  us  that  many  of  the  most  cherished  be- 
liefs concerning  alcohol  are  delusions,  pure 
and  simple,  and  have  not  the  semblance  of 
a  foundation  in  fact.  So  sweeping  are  this 
writer's  statements,  so  remarkable  are  the 
evidences  he  has  accumulated,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Prohibition  party  could 
scarcely  have  done  better  than  to  have  added 
the  article  to  its  campaign  literature.  Re- 
garded as  an  attack  on  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  community,  it  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  a  series  of  knockdown  blows.  It  had  very 
generally  been  supposed  that  alcohol  was  a 
stimulant ;  that  it  promoted  digestion  and  the 
heart's  action,  increased  muscular  activity, 
and  even  fortified  the  mind.  Those  who 
hold  to  such  ideas  have  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

The  new  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  in  the 
filial  analysis,  alcohol  stimulates  none  of  these 
activities ;  that  its  final  effect  is  everywhere  de- 

Ercssive  and  inhibitory  (at  any  rate,  as  regards 
igher  functions)  rather  than  stimulative;  that, 
in  short,  it  is  properly  to  be  classed  with  the 
anesthetics 


A  man  may  think  he  is  working  faster  and  bet- 
ter under  the  influence  of  alcohol  than  he  would 
otherwise  do ;  but  rigidly  conducted  eitperimenti 

do  not  confirm  this  opinion. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  more  than 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages 
are  consumed  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
the  grounds  for  this  new  view  should  be  of 

Dr.  Williams  makes  the  general  statement 
that,  as  regards  digestion,  experiments  show 
that  while  alcohol  undoubtedly  does  stimulate 
the  flow  of  digestive  fluids,  it  also  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  their  normal  action;  "so  that 
ordinarily  one  effect  neutralizes  the  other." 
As  concerns  the  heart,  "  the  ultimate  effect  is 
to  depress,  in  large  doses  to  paralyze,  that 
organ."  Most  important  of  all,  as  regards 
muscular  activity,  "  the  experiments  show 
that  alcohol  does  not  increase  the  capacity  to 
do  muscular  work,  but  distinctly  decreases 


Doubtless  this  seems  at  variance  with  many 
a  man's  observation  of  himself;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  found  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  blurs 
the  judgment,  A'i  VoiRt  remarks,  it  gives  not 
strength,  but   al   most   th?   feeling  of  strength. 


On  this  point  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  says: 

Both  science  and  the  experience  of  life  have 
exploded  the  pernicious  Iheory  that  alcohol  gives 
any  persistent  increase  of  muscular  power, 
.  .  .  It  is  well  undcrstooil  by  all  who  con- 
trol large  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  physical 
labor,  that  alcohol  and  effective  work  are  incom- 
patible. 

ALCOHOL    AS    A    BRAIN    STIMULANT, 

Dr.  Williams  cites  the  eminent  physicist, 
Von  Helmholtz,  who  declared  that  "  the  very 
smallest  quantity  of  alcohol  served  effective- 
ly, while  its  influence  lasted,  to  banish  from 
his  mind  all  possibility  of  creative  effort;  all 
capacity  to  solve  an  abstruse  problem."  Pro- 
fessor James  claims  that  "  the  reason  foi 
craving  alcohol  is  that  it  is  an  anesthetic  even 
in  moderate  quantities.  It  obliterates  a  pari 
of  the  i^eld  of  consciousness  and  abolishes  col- 
lateral trains  of  thought."  In  Germany  manj 
practical  experiments  have  been  made  to  tesi 
the  basal  operations  of  the  mind.  In  one  ol 
these  the  subject  sits  at  a  table  with  his  fingei 
upon  a  telegraph  kej'. 

At  a  given  signnl. — say,  a  flash  of  light, — h» 
releases  the  key.  The  time  that  elapses  betweer 
signal  and  response  ...  is  called  the  sim- 
ple or  direct  react  ion- time.  ,  ,  ,  Exner  foimr 
that  when  an  individual  had  imhil)ed  a  smal 
quantity  of  alcnlml  his  read  ion-lime  was  length- 
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ened,  though  the  subject  believed  himself  to  be 

responding  more  promptly  than  before.  LOSS  IN  WORKING  EFFICIENCY. 

Other   experiments    tested    more    compli-  Professor  Aschaffenburg  conducted  a  series 

cated  mental  processes.     The  subject  would  of  experiments  on  four  professional  typeset- 

place  a  hand  on  a  telegraph  key,  right  and  ters,  extending  over  four  days.    The  first  and 

left.     A  signal  would  be  given  for  one  key  third  days  were  observed  as  normal  days,  no 

by  a  red  light,  and  for  the  other  by  a  white  alcohol  being  given ;  on  the  second  and  fourth 

light.    After  the  ingestion  of  a  glass  of  beer  days  each  worker  received  a  little  more  than 

there  was  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  men-  one  ounce  of  Greek  wine, 
tal  processes.     The  keys  would  be  released 

more   rapidly   than   before   the   alcohol   was  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  work  on  nor- 

•.^u^^    k  .*  4.k«                 1                1  1  u                 1  "1^1  and  on  alcoholic  days  showed,  m  the  case 

taken,  but  the  wrong  key  would  be  pressed  „f  o,,^  ^f  the  workers,  no  diflfercnce.     But  the 

much  more  frequently.  remaining  three  showed  greater  or  less  retarda- 
tion of  work,  amounting  in  the  most  pronounced 

EFFECT  OF  A  BOTTLE  OF  WINE  A  DAY.  case  to  almost  14  per  cent. 

Kiirz  and  Kraeplin  estimated   that  after  Dr.  Williams  gives  the  results  of  many 

consuming  eighty  grams  of  alcohol  to  a  man  other  interesting  experiments,  whish  we  have 

for  twelve  successive  days  the  working  ca-  not  space  to  reproduce.     He  addi^sses  the 

pacity  of  that  individuars  mind  was  lessened  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  paper'  to   the 

from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.     Smith  "moderate  drinker": 
found  that  after  the  same  period  the  power 

to  add  was  impaired  40  per  cent.,  and  the  }  am  bound  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  what 

power  to  memorize  was  reduced  70  per  cent.  ^e^S  Te^'SU^l'^^frSer  o^S^ 

l-orty  to  eighty  grams  of  alcohol  arc  equal  to  stomach,  your  liver,  your  kidneys,  your  heart, 

a  half-bottle  or  a  bottle  of  ordinary  wine,  your  blood-vessels,  your  nerves,  your  brain ;  (2) 

Professor  Aschaffenburg,  referring  to  these  ^^at  you  are  unequivocally  decreasing  your  ca- 

^^r^^^\^,n^t.c^    «^;«4.^  4.k-  ^k,..*^,,^  «,.x^oi .  pacity  for  work  in  any  field    ...     (3)   that 

experiments,  points  the  obvious  moral :  ^^^^  /,^  lowering  the  grade  of  your  mind,  dulling 

The  so-called  moderate  drinker,  who  consumes  your  higher  esthetic  sense,  and  taking  the  fine 

his  bottle  of  wine  as  a  matter  of  course  each  edge   off  your   morals;    (4)    that  you  are   dis- 

day  with  his  dinner, — and  who  doubtless  would  tinctly   lessening   your   chances   of  maintaining 

declare  that  he  is  never  under  the  influence  of  health  and  attaining  longevity;  and  (5)  that  you 

liquor, — is  in  reality  never  actually  sober  from  may  be  entailing  upon  your  descendants  yet  un- 

one  week's  end  to  another.  born  a  bond  of  incalculable  misery. 


THE   SPANISH  WOMAN  AND   HER   INFLUENCE. 

A^  NEW  light  on  or  rather  a  clearer  in-  ity   for  passion — her  mysticism,   fervor  and 

sight  into  the  character  of  the  Spanish  tenacity  prove  that  sufficient, — but  the  very 

woman  is  given  by  Havel ock  Ellis  in  an  ar-  intensity  of  her  character  prevents  her  from 

tide  in  a  recent  issue  of  Espana  Moderna  being     emotional."      The     typical     Spanish 

(Madrid).     Mr.  Ellis  does  not  neglect  to  woman  is  very  independent;  her  attributes 

speak  of  the  Spanish  woman^s  beauty  because  are  strength  and  sweetness;  she  is  always  calm 

he  examines  her  character — on  the  contrary,  and  self-possessed,  and  in  her  dealings  with 

She    is    the   most   beautiful  woman    in    the  men   "  her  behavior,   although   unrestrained 

world,  he  says.     Not  only  does  she  possess  and  pleasant,  nevertheless  always  carries  the 

a  good  figure,  a  wonderful  complexion,  fine  stamp  of  that  inner  serenity  and  self-control." 

features  and  brilliant  eyes,  but  her  beauty  She  expects  and  receives  a  great  deal  of  atten- 

lies  in  her  walk  more  than  in  anything  else:  tion  from  the  opposite  sex,  yet  rarely  does 

The  Spanish  woman's  walk  is  dignified  and  this  lead  "  to  more  than  an  exchange  of  com- 
ber gestures  are  sober  and  grave  as  those  of  a  pliments."  The  Spanish  woman  wants  many 
priestess  carrying  the  sacred  urns    .    .        yet  admirers  around  her,  for  "  she  likes  to  choose, 

:X  ti\r.'f^:,l  ItsrS"!" inlets  ««  to  be  chosen/-    This  independence  does 

alive,  and  yet  whose  movements  are  harmonious  not  cause  astonishment  in  Spain, 

and  measured.  Perhaps  that  is  why  unmarried  women  with 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Span-  children  are  not  looked  down  upon  as  they  are 

ish    woman    is   carried    away   by   what    the  in  other  countries,  while  there  is  in   Spain  a 

17  ^ 1    ^^11  u  4.^^««^„^^„«.  »'     "  cu^  u„^  „o^,r  relative  absence  of  that  social  slur  which  is  usu- 

Frenchcall     temperament.          bhe  has  very  j^jj     ^^^^  ^^  illegitimate  children.     Doubtlessly 

little  of  It.     Doubtlessly  she  has  great  capac-  this  is  due  to  a  survivance  of  tlie  primitive  con- 
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ditions  of  the  matriarchat  to  which  Spaniards 
have  clung  so  tenaciously  The  habit  of  legiti 
mate  children  using  their  mothers  name  m  pret 
erence  to  (heir  father's,  as  is  often  the  case  re 
veals  the  absence  of  any  arrogant  predilection 
for  the  paternal  side.     .  As  early  as  the 

fourth  century  Spanish  women  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  maiden  name  after  mar 
riage, — the  Synode  of  Elvira  had  attempted  In 
take  away  this  privilege, — and  the  great  Spanish 
painters,  Vel4squez,  for  instance  are  known  onh 
by  their  mother's  name.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  customary  to  use  both  parents  names 
...  It  is  interesting  to  obserie  that  in  a  coun 
try  which  has  always  been  considered  the  home 
of  fanatical  Cathulictsm,  the,  women  ever  since 
medieval  times,  have  had  certain  liberties  which 
those  of  free  Protestant  countries  never  ha\e 
enjoyed  and  never  thought  of  enjojing  until 

All  through  Spanish  history  woman  \va<s 
held  in  great  respect.  '  She  was  on  a  higher 
plane  than  man  and  her  interests  were  his 
interests;  she  could  devote  herself  to  what 
ever  pleased  her  most,  and  she  often  assumed 
responsible  governmental  positions  — Con 
ccpcion  Arenal, — for  instance  dressed  as  a 
man  in  order  to  study  at  the  university  and 
her  husband  never  opposed  her  plans.  She 
won  fame  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  as  a  law- 
yer, while  she  also  was  in  charge  of  public 
affairs  at  Seville.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
Spain's  greatest  writer,  deplores  "  that  men 
have  received  all  the  rights  and  women  all 
the  duties"  under  the  present  constitutional 
system,  but  this  is  a  "  transitory  phase  due  to 
modern  political  conditions.  Spain  adopted 
the  English  parliamentary  system  to  which 
she  was  not  accustomed,  ami  which  she  has 
not  been  able  to  a-ssimilate."  .  .  ,  The 
campaign  for  votes  for  women  has  met  with 
little  success, — not,  however,  on  account  of 
indifference  to  national  affairs,  but  "  male  suf- 
frage "  is  nothing  but  "  an  indecorous  farce  " 
existing  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice;  so 
why  should  women  wish  for  it?  But  as  soon 
as  "  the  political  upheaval  enters  into  a  more 
vital  phase  women  certainly  take  a  natural 
and  inevitable  part  in  the  national  life  for 
which  they  are  so  admirably  qualified." 

In  spite  of  the  church  and  its  conservatism, 
"  Spanish  women  have  very  advanced  politi- 
cal and  also  religious  ideals,  as  Perez  Galdos 
showed  in  Electra.  To  take  Merimee's  Car- 
men to  be  the  portrait  of  a  real  Spanish  girl 
is  absurd.  Doubtlessly  Carmen  has  certain 
traits  in  common  with  the  gypsies,  but  neither 
the  ordinary  working  girl  nor  the  c'tgarrera 
have  any  resemblance  with  the  famous  hero- 
ine. They  are  sensible  and  hard-working, 
and  if  married,  dutiful  wives  and  mothers. 


The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  re- 
cords the  following  episode,  which  he  con- 
siders typical ; 

A  few  years  ago  in  Barcelona  a  SHCcession  of 
strikes  caused  the  authorities  to  api>ly  the  mar- 
tial law.  M.my  collisions  occurred  between  the 
people  and  the  troops  .  .  .  and  at  one  of 
tliese  .  .  .  the  soldiers  were  gra<lual!y  beat- 
ing the  populace  away.  Suddenly  a  young  work- 
ing girl,  sprung  from  no  one  knew  where,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  .  .  .  She 
cheered  the  discouraged  and  organised  the  oth- 
ers, called  the  people  together  and  showed  them 
how  to  act,  and  then  she  disappe^ired  again  wilh- 
ont  any  one  knowing  whence  she  came  or  who 
she  was. 

Spanish  women  receive  a  most  rudimen- 
tary education,  and  many  Ao  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write.  "  But  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  one  can  more 
clearly  see  of  what  slight  importance  this 
really  is."  The  woman  of  the  lower  classes 
who  scarcely  knows  how  to  sign  her  name 
often  shows  more  tact  and  understanding 
than  many  of  her  more  educated  sisters  in 
other  countries.  Higlier  education  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  women  in  Spain,  and  those  who 
fee!  the  desire  to  study  can  do  so  as  freely  as 
men.  Comparatively  few  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunitj^  however;  the  semi-oriental 
traditions  still  have  a  certain  effect  on  social 
conventions,  and  it  takes  an  unusual  amount 
of  courage  to  brave  public  opinion. 


THt  AMtKICAM  RBl^/EfV  OF  REl^lElVS. 
CO-OPERATIVE  TRADING   IN  ENGLAND. 


pROM  a  meager  capital  of  a  few  doUars, 
accumulated  from  small  weekly  pay- 
ments by  twenty-eight  weavers  in  a  small 
manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  sup- 
ply their  families  with  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  2262  co-operative  retail  organizations,  with 
9,000,000  customers,  and  an  annua!  turnover 
of  $750,000,000,  such  is  the  development  of 
co-operative  trading  in  the  British  Isles,  set 
forth  in  System  for  October  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stannard.  The  principles  of  co-operation  had 
been  expounded  to  the  masses  by  Robert 
Owen  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1844 
that  the  real  foundation  of  the  movement  was 
laid  in  England.  In  that  year  the  British 
workman  was  experiencing  "  bad  times." 
The  extensive  introduction  of  machinery  had 
displaced  manual  labor  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  in  consequence  there  was  much  un- 
employment. Owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  price  of  bread  was  exception- 
ally high.  It  occurred  to  some  weavers  of 
Rochdale  that  now  was  the  time  to  put  into 
practice  Owen's  plan  of  abolishing  "profit 
upon  cost." 


iif  guods  for  tlic  benefit  of  the  members,  return- 
ing to  each  a  portion  of  the  "  profit  upon  cost " 
included  in  the  retail  selling  price.  ...  As 
the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  tlic  society  be- 
gan to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  imposing  struc- 
ture which  Lord  Bosebery  has  so  aptly  named 
"  a  state  within  a  stale." 

The  article  under  review,  which  is  the  first 
of  a  promised  series,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
Society,  of  Woolwich,  a  suburb  of  London. 
As  is  generally  known,  at  Woolwich  is  located 
England's  great  arsenal,  which  employs  from 
8000  to  16,000  men,  according  to  whether 
her  army  is  on  a  peace  or  a  war  footing.  As 
a  result  of  workshop  discussions  among  these 
men,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Woolwich  early 
in  November,  i868. 

They  decided  to  form  3  co-operative  society  on 
the  lines  of  the  pioneer  society  at  Rochdale,  and 
organized  the  Royal  Arsenal  Supply  Association, 
now  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society. 
The  amount  of  each  member's  share  was  limited 
to  $5.  Twenty  members  paid  subscriptions, 
which  totaled  less  than  $25.  Further  subscrip- 
tions were  received  the  following  week,  which 
brought  this  small  capital, up  to  nearly  $40,  and 
on  this  a  start  was  made.  The  first  purchase  was 
a  chest  of  tea,  and  was  followed  by  purchases  of 
butter  and  sugar.  A  small  workshop  in  the  house 
of  the  secretary  was  the  first  store.  The  bench, 
covered  with  American  cloth,  served  as  a  coun- 
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ter.  and  tlie  bed  of  the  lathe  as  a  desk  for  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  .  .  .  The  "store" 
opened  for  business  on  Saturday  evenings  only. 

On  July  15,  1873,  the  increase  of  business 
had  rendered  necessary  the  engagement  of  a 
regular  salesman,  and  goods  were  sold  in  a 
regular  store,  which  was  opened  daily. 

A  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  early 
years  of  the  society  is,  that  not  until  1878, — 
ten  years  after  its  foundation, — ^werc  any 
salaries  paid  to  officials.  By  this  time  the 
sales  had  reached  the  total  of  $125,000. 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  of  the  secretarial 
work  hart  been  performed  by  one  of  the  members 
who  was  an  employee  at  the  arsenal,  and  who 
occupied  his  evenings  with  the  work  of  the  society. 
Ac  this  lime,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  society's  work.  As  the 
business  grew,  new  departments  were  added:  in 
1876  a  bakery  was  opened ;  two  years  later  the 
sum  of  $500  was  vote<l  for  the  establishment  of 
a  library  and  reading  room  tor  the  use  of  mem- 
bers ;  tailoring  and  shoemaking  departments 
were  added  in  1879;  a  butcherj'  department  in 
1884:  a  fumi!;hing  department  m  1885;  a  farm 
and  coal  department  in  1886;  milk,  fruit  and 
vegetable  departments  in  1887 ;  a  confectionery 
department  m  1893;  and  a  works  department, 
which  has  since  erected  all  the  society's  houses 
and  new  stores,  in  1X96.  ...  At  the  bakery 
an  average  of  86,000  loaves  a  week  are  made,  be- 
sides cakes  and  pastry  for  the  society's  stores. 

The  society  does  not  confine  Itself  to  sell- 
ing groceries,  meats,  etc.  It  has  entered  the 
real-estate  field.  In  1886  a  farm  of  fifty  acres 
was  bought,  and  ten  years  later  150  acres  were 
added  thereto.  On  this  land  680  modern 
residences, — all  of  them  sold  to  members, — 


have  been  erected.  Members  are  enabled  to 
buy  homes  on  easy  payments;  and  as  the  so- 
ciety has  acquired  powers  to  engage  in  the  in- 
surance business,  all  the  residences  of  the 
members  (their  furniture  also)  are  Insured 
by  the  management. 

The  ultimate  control  of  the  retail  society 
is  lodged  in  the  members,  who  elect  a  man- 
aging committee  of  nine  directors.  Nat- 
urally the  great  competitors  of  the  society  arc 
the  large  dry-goods  stores,  to  compete  with 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  main- 
tain the  lowest  possible  prices  and  to  insure 
delivery  facilities  as  well.  Especial  care  Is 
used  to  make  the  society's  stores  as  attractive 
as  possible.  In  one  of  the  large  branches  ex- 
pensively fitted  barber  shops  have  been  added 
for  men  and  women,  respectively. 

The  minimum  number  of  shares  allowed 
to  each  member  is  two.  Exceptional  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  prospective  shareholders. 

Initial  deposits  of  only  12  cents  on  each  $5 
share  are  required,  together  with  12  cents  for 
the  member's  card.  Tlius  membership  can  be 
obtained  for  an  initial  payment  of  about  36 
cents;  and  the  bonus  due  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  can  be  utilized  for  the  paying  of  the 
balance  due  on  shares. 

This  bonus  varies  according  to  the  district 
in  which  the  society  Is  located.  Where  the 
local  competition  is  slight,  and  good  prices 
can  be  maintained,  as  much  as  ao  per  cent,  on 
every  $5  worth  of  goods  purchased  is  paid 
quarterly.  In  other  districts  as  low  as  6  per 
cent,  is  paid. 
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At  the  close  of  1907  the  society  had  a  total  were  made  by  the  member,  and  the  bonus  on  his 

membership  of  26,935.  a  capital  of  $1,500.-  pur^hasf  of  $2,50  worth  of  goods   per   week 

J       1  J-       tf.  T    >j      .  ly^re  allowed  to  accumulale,  he  would,  in  nine 

000,  and  sales  exceeding  $2,500,000.  j.^rs"  time,  have  to  his  credit  more  than  $100; 

In  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  retail  and  in  twenty  years'  time  would  practically  have 

society,  the  System  writer  takes  the  case  of  a  $5oo  to  his  credit,  which  he  could  withdraw  at 

member  of  the  Woolwich  concern  who  spends  ^"^  "".'«■  ^".^  ""^  w"""*""  '^e  paj-ment  of  any 


t  than  the  25  c 


his 


an  average  of  $2.50  weekly  at  the  society's    shares. 

stores.  . 

Supposing  that  no  further  paj-ments   (beyond    .    ^  "  "">'  "'O"'*"  ("at  co-operative  trad 
the  25  cents  for  membership 


o  $5  shares)    ing  is  a  success? 


CHURCH   AND  STATE    IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


TT  is  little  more  than  ten  years  since  the 
United  States  land  and  sea  forces,  co- 
operating, bombarded  and  took  Manila.  To- 
day  it  is  possible  to  write  of  an  independent 
Philippine  church  and  also  of  the  work  done 
by  the,  first  Filipino  Assembly.  Authoritative 
information  concerning  the  former  was  first 
furnished  to  western  readers  by  Senor  W.  E. 
Retana,  in  his  article  "  La  Iglesia  Filipina 
Independente,"  which  appeared  in  Por  Esios 
Mundoi  for  April  last,  and  a  review  of  which 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  House  to  the 
Open  Court  for  October. 

It  was  in  political  rather  than  religious 
exigences  that  the  Philippine  church  had  its 
origin.  As  in  other  lands,  the  Spaniard  in 
his  role  of  conqueror,  asserted  his  superiority 
over  the  Filipino  in  religious  as  well  as  civil 
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matters.  Consequently,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  a  regularly  organized  church  in  the 
islands  the  regular  clergy  were  composed  of 
Spaniards,  the  native  priests,  in  most  cases, 
holding  only  subordinate  positions,  and  being, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  mortally  jealous  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

The  native  clergy,  naturally  the  most  enlight- 
ened class  in  the  islands,  headed  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  181J,  and 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  elections  held  in 
accordance  with  that  instrument  that  the  higher 
church  officials  leagued  against  them,  and 
throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury not  a  Filipino  held  an  important  church 
charge. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  church  in  Eu- 
rope, but  these  \vere  ignored.  Revolutions  at 
home  likewise  proved  ineffectual.  In  1898. 
however,  when  the  Treaty-  of  Paris  awarded 
the  archipelago  to  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tive clergy  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing religious  freedom  as  well  as  political 
separation.  This  crisis  brought  to  the  front 
the  then  Coadjutor  Bishop  Gregorio  Aglipay 
y  Labayen,  whose  history  is  a  veritable  ro- 
mance. 

Aglipay  was  bom  in  the  Province  of  Ilocos 
Norte,  Island  of  Luzon,  on  May  7,  i860.  The 
son  of  a  poor  agriculturist,  a  somewhat  strange 
accident  cau.scd  him  to  leave  the  plow  and  take 
up  the  text-book,  at  the  age  of  sevenleen.  He 
was  engaged  in  tobacco-culture,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  was  encouraging  agriculture  by 
forcing  every  planter  to  set  out  5000  plants 
yearly.  The  year  in  question  was  a  very  dry 
one,  and  the  young  farmer  decided  that  he  would 
not  waste  energy  and  plants  when  the  prospects 
were  so  unfavorable.  The  magistrate  threw  him 
into  prison,  and  when  he  was  released  lie  shook 
the  dust  of  the  tobacco-field  off  his  feet  forever. 
He  entered  a  Dominican  .'school  in  Manila,  work- 
ing as  a  servant  in  exciiange  for  his  lioard  and 
clothing,  but  progressed  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
soon  given  a  |>ost  as  student  teacher,  which  en- 
abled him  to  secure  a  very  thorough  education. 
In  1880  he  was  ordaine<l  a  priest  in  Manila,  and 
for  eight  years  he  served   quietly  in  one  parish 
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after  another  till  the  governor  of  his  province  chief   agent   in  the   establishment   of   the   new 

called  him  unexpectedly  on  a  secular  mission.  church.     He  and  his  Spanish  wife  now  reside 

Ti>r  I    i_   1  i_     i_    J  in  Barcelona,  where  he  turns  out  fifteen  to  twenty 

Aglipay  was  sent  to  Makabulos,  who  had  magazine  articles  a  month. 

formed  a  revolutionary  junta  in  Tarlac,  with 

a  commission  to  offer  him  the  captaincy  of  a  The  young  Philippine  church  has  evolved 
body  of  volunteers  if  he  would  turn  his  ener-  an  extremely  original  combination,— namely, 
gies  against  the  Americans.  The  envoy  sue-  "  the  ritual  and  church  government  of  the 
cceded  in  his  mission,  but  his  dealings  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  which  it  took  its 
revolutionist  led  to  a  charge  of  disloyalty;  origin,  and  the  theology  of  Matthew  Ar- 
and  although  the  chatge  was  not  pressed,  the  nold."  It  preaches  "  the  common  holding  of 
young  priest  secluded  himself  in  Manila,  property,  love  that  recognizes  no  boundaries, 
Later,  Aglipay  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  and  freedom  of  science,**  and  admits  no  dog- 
sent  by  the  Spanish  governor-general  to  the  mas.  Both  priests  and  deaconesses  may 
rebels  to  offer  them  certain  concessions;  but  marry,  "  although,  if  it  be  possible,  it  is  pref- 
the  train  conveying  him  was  captured  and  he  erable  that  they  remain  free  from  the  cares 
himself  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  after-  of  a  family  in  order  that  they  may  give  them- 
ward  allowed  to  return  to  Manila.  When  selves  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.** 
Aguinaldo,  after  his  retirement,  returned  to  Divorce  is  not  permitted  under  any  circum- 
the  islands  and  resumed  his  activities,  Agli-  stances.  Of  all  the  doctrines  and  practices 
pay,  an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  his,  re-  of  the  new  church,  however,  the  most  dis- 
ceived  from  him  the  title  of  "  vicar-general  tinctive  is  that  proclaimed  by  its  head :  "  And 
of  the  archipelago.**  Archbishop  Nozalcda  above  all,  members  are  absolutely  forbidden 
promptly  excommunicated  him ;  and,  his  ec-  to  attack  other  churches  for  any  reason  what- 
clesiastical  functions  being  for  the  time  ended,  ever.**  The  church  government  is  in  the 
he  became  from  1900  to  1903  a  thoroughly  hands  of  thirty  bishops  and  nearly  400 
secular  guerilla  leader.  At  the  time  of  Agui-  priests,  several  of  which  latter  are  foreigners, 
naldo*s  capture  Aglipay  surrendered  also,  and  and  four  or  five  are  Spaniards.  The  official 
accompanied  and  aided  Governor  Taft  in  his  language  of  the  new  church  is  Spanish, 
"circuit  of  conciliation.**    In  1901  Don  Isa-              _„„  „,„«,^  „,  ^^ „„ 

1    I       ,     1        T)  u-         *.  X  •  •  THE   FIRST   ELECTIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

belo  de  los  Reyes,  on  his  return  from  impris- 
onment in  Spain,  announced  that,  after  study-  On  June  19  last  the  new  Philippine  Legis- 
ing  conditions  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  is-  lature,  the  first  elective  assembly  to  be  insti- 
lands,  he  was  conviced  that  the  Philippine  tutcd  among  a  Malay  people,  adjourned, 
church  "  could  no  longer  thrive  as  a  part  of  after  haying  held  inaugural,  regular,  and  spc- 
the  European  body.**  A  new  organization  cial  sessions;  and  an  interesting  account  of 
was  established ;  Aglipay  was  made  chief  the  legislation  actually  accomplished  is  given 
bishop,  and  has  been  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  North  American  Review  by  Charles 
ever  since.  Sumner  Lobingier,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Reyes  is  described  by  the  Open  Court  First  Instance,  Manila,  who  in  1907  was 
writer  as  "  the  most  interesting  character  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
among  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement.**  He  codify  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
holds  the  only  honorary  bishopric  in  the  new  It  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  Ameri- 
organization.  can  people  to  learn  that  the  very  first  official 

A         J    *     r  TIT    -1     r         I.-         1          XL  ^ct  of  the  Assembly,  after  its  organization, 

A   resident  of  Manila  from  his  early  youth,  „,„„  .t^  ^««««,«.     x              1    ^'       -     ^l       rr    I 

and  a  newspaper  man  by  profession,  he  became  ^^  ^^^  passage  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 

a  student  of  the   island  tolklore.     Ethnologist,  that: 
linguist,  and  historian,  he  is  a  member  of  learned 

societies  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  and  Thepeopleof  the  Philippine  Islands  fully  recog- 

a  very  vigorous  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  nize  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  of 

nothing  can  be  made  of  the  Filipino.     Founder  the  United  States  in  creating  the  said  Assembly 

of  the  Ilocano,  the  first  bilingual  paper  in  the  a  proof  of  its  confidence  in  said  people,  as  well 

province,  he*  preached  the  cause  of  his  country-  as  a  continuation  of  the  democratic  traditions  of 

men  so  boldly  that  the  Spanish  governor  deemed  the  United  States, 
it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Manila  prison. 

Later  he  was  confined  for  more  than  a  year  in  The  resolution  also  conveyed 
Castle  Montjuich  at  Barcelona.     On  his  release' 

he  established  in  Madrid  the  journal  Filipinos  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
ante  Europa.  In  igoi,  after  traveling  through  through  him  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  islands,  and  the  United  States,  their  profound  sentiments  of 
was  promptly  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Ameri-  gratitude  and  high  appreciation  of  the  signal  con- 
can  Government.    On  his  release  he  became  the  cession  made  to  the  people  of  the  islands  of  gar- 
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ticipating  directly   in   the   making  of  the  laws  of  university  influence  for  the  spread  of  higher 

which  shall  govern  them.  learning    and  Anglo-Saxon  culture   throughout 

Political  students  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Philippines  will  re-        Outside  the  field   of  education,   the   acts 

member  that  the  Philippine  Commission  re-  passed  by  the  Assembly  included  one  for  sys- 

ported  in  1900  that  it  was  assured,  both  by  terns  of  irrigation,  for  which  $375»ocx)  was 

friendly   Filipinos   and   by   insurgent   repre-  appropriated,  and  a  new  Employers'  Liability 

sentatives,  that  the  islanders  were  willing  to  law.     The  latter  is  framed  along  the  lines 

bear  almost  any  burden  of  taxation  which  of  similar  laws  in  the  United  States,  but  is 

should  provide  a  good  system  of  public-school  somewhat  more  moderate,  the  limit  of  recov- 

education.    How  fully  this  assurance  has  been  ery,   even   in  case  of  death,   being  fixed  at 

justified  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  seventy-  $1250.      The    "  fellow-servant's  "    rule,    it 

three  laws  approved  by  the  Assembly  no  less  should  be  mentioned,  has  never  applied   in 

than  nine, — one-eighth  of  the  whole, — related  the  Philippines, 
to  popular  education.  The  Philippine  Legislature  consists  of  an 

T,.  r    s.     ^  •  *•      ♦..^  Upper  House  (the  United  States  Philippine 

The  very  first  act  was  one  appropriatmg  ^500,-  /^  •    •      x        1.  1      1  .^  vu 

000  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  in  the  <^ommission),  which  shares  its  powers  with 

barrios,  or  rural  districts.    This  was  followed  by  an    elective    Assembly    of    eighty    members, 

acts  appropriating  $37,5oo   for  the  salaries  of  There  have  been  those  who  anticipated  that 

teachers  in  such  schools,  $25,000  for  training,  at  ^^^  ^^^  Filipino  Assembly  would  be  "  a  rad- 

the  Insular  Schools  of  Manila,  teachers  to  be  .     .    .,  ^        ,     .  i_   j      j 

selected  from  different  municipalities  throughout  »S^1»  »i  "ot  a  revolutionary,  body,  devoting  its 

the  archipelago,  and  the  general  appropriation  bill  time  and  efforts  to  plots  and  protects  against 

which  allowed  $1,650,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu-  the  constituted   authorities."      Results   have 

S^T  Tqu  •  1^"^  ^^""'^  Government  g,^^^^  ^^em  to  have  been  false  prophets,  for 

Medical  School.  ^        11        ^1  i_  •    li 

„    . ,       ,      ,  .  .  .  J  not  only   has   there   been    an   amicable    co- 

B«.des  the  foregoing,  provision  was  made  ^^^^  ^-^^^  those  authorities,  but  there  has 

for  the  conveyance  to  provinces  and  munici-  ^j^  ^een  shown  "a  genuine  appreciation  of 

paht.es  of  public   lands   and   the   buildings  American  achievements  in  the  Philippines  and 

thereon     for     public-school     purposes,     for  ^  j^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^i^^^  ^^e  work  so  well  begun." 

avico-educational  lectures     m  the  barrios,  p^^  measures  were  introduced  into  the  As- 

and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Philippine  pub-  ^^y    ^^ose  effect  would  have  been  to  over- 

hc  library,  which  will  have  charge  of  the  col-  ^^^^  important  feature  of   the  settled 

lection  and  preservation  of  historical  docu-  American  policy.     Judge  Lobingier  consid- 

'"«"^*-  ersthat 

To  crown  this  branch  of  its  work,  the  Assern- 

bly  passed,  practically  without  amendment,  a  bill  there  could  scarcely  be  a  higher  tribute  to  the 

providing  for  the  foundation  of  a  "  University  work  and  wisdom  of  those  patriotic  men  who,  in 

of  the  Philippines."     This  measure,  modeled  on  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  first 

th^  charters  of  our  State  universities,  may  well  planted  American  institutions  in  the  Orient,  or  a 

be  regarded  as  the  most  important  work  of  the  clearer  demonstration  that,  in  their  efforts  toward 

first  Philippine  Legislature.     It  ought  to  mark  a  the  uplift  of  the  Philippines,  the  American  people 

new  era  in  American  educational  effort  in  the  have  been  writing  one  of  the  most  creditable 

Far  East,  and  ultimately  make  Manila  a  center  chapters  in  their  history. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES    IN   CHINA. 

**  npHE  awakening  of  China  "  has  become  is  furnished  by  the  appearance  in  an  English 

quite  a  stock  phrase  of  late;  yet  it  magazine  (the  Westminster  Review)  of  an 

is  doubtful  if  five  out  of  six  who  use  it  real-  article  under  the  above  caption,  by  "  A  Chi- 

ize  what  it  implies.     Political  parties  in  the  nese  Student."    After  giving  an  interesting 

Flowery     Kingdom,     forsooth! — that     im-  historical  resume,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say 

perium  in  imperio,  where  the  only  political  that  under  the  great  Manchu  emperor,  K'len 

party   was    known    to   be   an    all-powerful  Lung,  the  formation  of  any  party  of  a  polit- 

dowager  empress,  whose  word  was  law,  and  ical  character  was  thenceforth  forbidden  un- 

who  tolerated  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  der  the  penalty  of  high  treason ;  and  that  at 

autocratic  schemes  and  decrees.     If  any  evi-  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  no 

dence  were  needed  of  the  marvelously  rapid  trace  of  party  politics  was  to  be  found  in  the 

march  of  events  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  it  empire. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  ThE  MONTH.  6S7 

After  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  the  autocratic  Constitutional    Democrats.     These   arc   of 

power  was  weakened  somewhat  "  by  the  in-  opinion  "  that  the  efficiency  of  a  government 

fluence  of  those  so-<;aIled  imperial  generals,  depends  not  so  much  on  its  form  as  on  its 

of  whom  Li  Hung  Chang  was  one."    It  was  foundation    and    background, — the    society, 

after  the  Chino- Japanese  war  "  that  a  stir  which  *  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  manufacture.' 

was  made  in  the  thinking  class,  and  the  ex-  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  we  can  create  or 

leader   of    the    Constitutional    Monarchists,  transform  our  society  by  merely  changing  the 

Kang  Yu  Wei,   made  his  first  attempt  to  form  of  our  government.     ^     .     .     Side  by 

publicly  organize  a  party."     Kang  Yu  Wei .  side  with  the  work  of  social  transformation 

came  into  power  in  1898,  and  took  part  in  we  will  struggle  for  individual  freedom  and 

the  short-lived  coup' d'etat  of  that  year,  as  a  judicial  independence."     In  this  respect  the 

consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  into  exile,  three  parties  are  at  one. 
When  interviewed  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford        They  also  agree  on  two  other  vitally  im- 

at  Hong-Kong  he  asserted  that  the  objects  of  portant    questions,    viz., — the    anti-Manchu 

the  Reform   party  were  to  keep  China  an  campaign, — directed  against  the  existing  po- 

empire,   and   to   support  the  dynasty.      He  litical  inequality  and  not  as  a  mission  of  race 

added  that  -at  that  moment  the  party  was  hatred, — and  the  policy  of  "  China  for  the 

"  completely  crushed,  but  not  killed."  Chinese." 

After  the  Boxer  trouble  the  party  quickly       jhe  expression,  "  China  for  the  Chinese,"  has 

revived  m  the  official  world,  but,  bemg  very  often  been  misrepresented  as  the  sign  of  the 

timid,    they   disclaimed    Kang   Yu    Wei    as  old    "closed    door"    policy.    ...    I    do    not 

leader,  and  chose  Yuan  Shih  Kai  in  his  stead.  ^'"^^  what  definition  has  been  given  for  the 

expression.     Australia  for  the  Australians,     or 

Of  the  three  existing  political  parties,  that  of  "Canada  for  the  Canadians,"  but  "  China  for  the 

the   Constitutional   Monarchists   is  perhaps   the  Chinese      means   that  the  Chinese  people  will 

most  powerful,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  aris-  maintain    their    national     rights    and    mterest 

tocrats   who   naturally   have   the   maximum   of  against  any  one  from  within  or  without  who  at- 

means    to    carry    their    views    into    execution,  tempts   to   endanger  them.     We  are  not   anti- 

They  arc  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  high-  foreign  in  any  way ;  on  the  contrary,  we  want 

est  quarters,  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  element  to  promote  every  possible  good-feeling  among 

in  the  government.  o"*"  friends,  on  whose  action  much  of  our  future 

depends. 

The  next  important  party  is  the  Revolu-        p^u^j^^,  f^^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,bject  of 

tionary.  or  Republican- whose  acknowledged  ^n  j^ree  parties;  they  differ  only  as  to  the 

leader  IS  Dr  Sun  Yat  Sen.  method  of  obtaining  it. 

Ten  vears  ago  his  followers  were  mostly  wild        tu^  r^^«-*:*.  ♦•     «i  a/t  u-  *       •  1.  ^    l 

adventurers   from  diflfcrcnt  quarters,  and  it   is  ,  Ji'.t.S?"'*  "h     l^**"^'^*!''*- ^ 

curious  to  note  that  not  a  few  .Japanese  were  ^?"'if  flr.Ji^lr    ^  '""I'".'!.'    ''^""*'  ''"*!  ^^^^ 

among  their  number.     .    .    .    In  those  days  Dr.  ?,™  1  ^' 5!^*'*'^''*'°"  ^1 '•^^P''*'.^^^^ 

Sun  had  but  a  handful  of  men  and  not  much  .^f^f'tT,*"?  Pf^^'  °?  *'l'=  f\"  *'^"'l'  '"'»?- 

money.    .    .    .    The  two  years,  1898-1900,  saw  't. '  I^  L^I7  v.  ,  absolutely  necessaij  m 

the  Chinese  Government  in  a  whiripoSTwhen  ^^^//.  *°u1?  f>V  ^7^ T*"^"!  n"  *"' ^"'^^^^^ 

the     Revolutionary     party     quickly     gathered  'f'"^\'?^i''ul'',t  ?°"'*''"*?^"*L°^'"?!''"'*%**''^" 

strength.     In  1900  Tang  Chai  Chang,  one  of  fX.H.T  ,^H  HiT,.??."?"^  ♦l^  ^ '^^^f  °*»u  "i 

Kang   Yu   Weirearly  followers,  attempted  a  *?l'"!L°'^;. ,1"**  disapprovmg  the  violent  method 

rising  at  Hankow,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  °'  *  revolution. 

the  leaders  were  executed*   .    .    .    During  the        We  have  only  space  to  quote  the  condud- 

last  seven  years  the  party  has  steadily  gained  ,__  naratrrinh  nf  fK«.  artiVlo- 

strength-men  of  great  ability  and  position  hav-  '"^  Paragraph  ot  the  article. 

ing  joined  it  willingly.  Of  an  ultimate  victory  we  have  not  the  slight- 

Dc       \.      ^\.  ^  j-c—j  *i,«  ™™-„~  ^t  est  doubt.    .    .    .    Neither  the  brutal  force  ac- 

r.  Sun  has  thus  defined  the  program  of  ^^j^^j  ^y  Europe  through  modem  science,  nor 

the  Revolutionary  party :  the  arbitrary  power  given  to  the  tyrants  by  Ori- 
The  foremost  object  of  our  party  is  to  insure  ^^\  f?d>tion,  can  stop  our  progress.  If  the 
entire  ppjitical  freedom  by.  overthrowing  the  W"*  ^'^^es  sincerely  to  take  an  honorable  part 
present  government,  and  establishing  a  republic  "' our  stu^ndous  task  there  are  only  two  hings 
In  its  stead.  The  pernicious  tradition  of  the  J^'^  ^'^'^  =  F'^sfy.  whatever  be  the  struggle  be- 
official  world  and  the  evil  influence  of  the  court  '""=«"  «^e  people  and  the  government,  or  be- 
can  only  be  swepfaway  by  a  revolution.  .  .  .  t^^^n  the  people  themselves  we  ask  Europe  to 
Once  the  government  is  overthrown,  reorganiza-  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  attitude.  We  do  not 
tion  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  All  want  help,  much  less  inte.  ference.  .  .  See- 
the foolish  restrictions  of  trade  would  be  re-  ondly  we  ask  Europe. to  afford  us  faahties  for 
moved,  and  the  country  would  soon  recover  cducation.-education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
from  its  economic  distress.  ^°"^-    No  only  do  we  ask  you  to  open  the  doors 

of  your  colleges  and  universities  to  our  students, 

The  third  political  party  consists  of  the  but  also  to  give  us  opportunities  for  social  inter- 
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course,   so  that  any  national  prejudice  in  our  man  beings.     The  difference  between  the  East 

young    generation    may    be    entirely    removed  and  the  West  is  essentially  of  degree  rather  than 

through  their  personal  experience.    Treat  us  as  kind;  and  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 

one  of  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  in  us  no  dis-  achieve  what  every  European  nation  has  done 

appointment.    Remember  that  Orientals  are  hu-  before  us.    We  will  fighi  and  hope. 


GOVERNMENT    OWNERSHIP   OF  THE  TELEPHONE  IN 

WESTERN   CANADA. 

TpHE  spirit  of  public  ownership  is  rampant  pany  approached  the  Manitoba  government 

in  the  great  territory  that  lies  between  with  the  view  of  making  the  best  terms  pos- 

the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sible;  and  ultimately  Mr.  C.  F.  Sise,  presi- 

There  is  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in   the  dent  of   the   Bell   Telephone   Company   of 

Westerner  which  forms  a  part  of  his  very  Canada,  sold  to  the  government  all  his  plant 

nature.     No  sooner  does  he  acquire  a  small  and  rights  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.     In 

personal  holding  on  the  prairie  than  he  pro-  payment,  Manitoba  government  -bonds,  pay- 

ceeds  to  take  a  shareholder's  interest  in  every  able  in  forty  years,  and  bearing  interest  at 

legitimate  Western  enterprise.    Then,  again,  4  per  cent.,  were  accepted, 
politicians  have  educated  the  people  to  the        It  was  evident  that  the  only  safe  method 

advantages  of  public  ownership  of  utilities;  for  the  operation  of  the  new  system  wfe  by' 

and  with  this  problem,  writes  Mr.  George  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  commission. 

Fisher  Chapman,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  q>«  ^  ««„^.^«,^  4.        'j  j   *u        i*-    1  /=  u 

i.k      u  •  u^^       •   J      •      i-«       J  The   government  avoided   the   political   field, 

the    brightest    mmds    m    Canada    are    now  and  chose  the  three  chief  officials  of  the  Bell 

wrestling.     In  Manitoba,  the  acquisition  by  Company  at  Manitoba  as  commissioners, — viz., 

the  government  of  the  control  of  certain  rail-  ^'  ^-  Paterson,  chairman ;  W.  H.  Hayes,  engi- 

roads  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  more  than  "!!5^f"L"-  L^i'Jfii' ^' f^^'f.J"^^^^        % 

$,,  ,  **  ,  II-  commission,  by  agreement  with  Mr.  Sise,  all 
2,000,000  annually  to  the  people,  and  this  the  employees  of  the  Bell  system  were  to  be  re- 
amount  is  increasing.  tained  in  office  for  at  least  one  year,  so  that 
Manitoba  has  made  a  second  venture  in  Jj?^*"^  was  no  change  in  the  service  anywhere. 
the  field  of  government  ownership,-the  ac-  J^e^ratTon/X  pl^WrJ^S  of  J^! 
quirement  ot  the  ISell  telephone  system.  In  ployees  and  agents,  and  also  of  the  big  question 
1906  the  government  decided  to  undertake  of  rates.  The  government  retained  supervisory 
the  construction  of  telephone  lines  through-  Powers,  and  also  the  work  of  constructing  rural 

out  the  province;  and  a  plebiscite  was  taken  ^"^  ^^"«^  ^^'^^"""  ^*"^'- 

in  the  municipalities  on  the  question,  "  Shall        Up  to  the  present  the  benefits  resulting 

this  municipality  own  and  operate  its  own  from  the  purchase  of   the  Bell  system   are 

telephones?"     The   total   votes   cast   were  not  apparent.    There  were  14,195  telephones 

13,688  for  and   11,569  against.     The  gov-  in  the  province,  and  these  were  purchased 

ernment,  interpreting  the  voice  of  the  people  from  the  company  at  $232  each, — a  very  high 

as  favorable  to  the  project,  opened  negotia-  price. 

tions  with  the  Bell  company  for  the  purchase       tu        1      u         •       ^     l      1.  j 

r^i  .Vo  o„o*.-^      T^u«  u^ii  1        •     .  J  ^u         ^"®  ^^'y  change  m  rates  has  been  an  upward 

ot  Its  system.     The  Bell  people  rejected  the    one,  as  nurses'  and  doctors'  telephones  have  been 

olier  made  to  them,  and  the  government  then  raised  from  $40  a  year  to  the  regular  business 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  compete  with  that    ""^^^  ^^  fc^    ^he  government  has  an  immense 

company.     In  the  spring  of  1907  active  op-  Pf^^^^™  ^^^""^^  ^^Ti^i^^ operation  of  the  tele- 

J      ^  ,         *^      ^  J   .    ^^'       ,  .1     ,1  phone  system;  and  if  the  rates  cannot  be  low- 

erations  were  begun,  conduits  were  laid  all  ered  without  a  loss,  then  the  experiment  will 

through   Winnipeg,   and   a   large   exchange  be  pronounced  a  failure, — for  the  service  will 

building  was  commenced.   By  last  fall  $200,-  ^  ^^^  *^™^- 

000  had  been  expended  on  the  work,  and  the        In  Alberta,  the  government  purchased  the 

Bell  company  then  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Bell  system   for  ^75,000,  and   2700  tele- 

"  they  were  face  to  face  with  a  real  live  rival,  phones  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $260  per 

and  one  that  could  not  be  beaten."     They  instrument. 

had  fought,  and  fought  successfully,  inde-  In  Saskatchewan,  the  government  is  build- 
pendent  companies  and  corporations ;  but  ing  a  system  of  its  own  throughout  the  prov- 
here  they  found  themselves  with  all  the  ince;  but  no  doubt  the  near  future  will  sec 
wealth  of  a  state  against  them.  Deeming  the  Bell  plant  transferred  to  the  government 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  com-  here  also. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


HOW  TO  GO  AFTER    INCREASE   IN   VALUE. 

A  HARDWARE  dealer  wrote  a  letter  to  makes   him    mighty   independent,    and    thus 

the  publishers  of  the  Review  of  Re-  helps  his  credit  at  the  bank  from  which  he  is 

VIEWS.    It  is  a  fair  composite  of  a  good  many  accustomed  to  borrow.    Thus  it  acts  as  a  sort 

received  this  fall,  showing  the  keen  interest  of  insurance  to  all  the  rest  of  his  stock, 
in  promising  bonds,  and  also  the  main  fal-        Nevertheless,  these  bonds  bought  for  an 

lacy,  concerning  them,  entertained  by  busi-  '*  increase  of  value  "  become  objects  of  trade, 

ness  men  all  over  the  country.  And  their  owner  must  assume  the  ordinary 

"  I  save  $8000  to  $9000  a  year  that  I  don't  risks  of  trade.    This  is  speculation, 
want  to  put  back  in  the  business.     I  want       Only  haste  and  carelessness  can  blink  the 

you  to  give  me  a  regular  plan  to  invest  this  fact.     When  it  is  faced,  when  the  risks  arc 

money  in  bonds  that  will  probably  increase  intelligently  met,  divided  among  various  en- 

in  value.     Of  course,  they  must  pay  5  per  terprises  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

cent,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  must  be  salable  in  a  and  supervised  by  an  experienced  banker,  then 

hurry  in  case  I  should  need  the  money.    But  the  speculation  becomes  a  sensible  one,  and 

remember  that  /  dont  want  to  speculate"  deserves  the  name  of  a  **  business  man's  in- 

This  writer  was  embarking  on  a  perfectly  vestment." 
straight  course,  but  was  sailing  under  false        Indeed,  if  there  is  one  feature  of  specula- 
colors,  if  he  really  expected  to  come  through  tion  as  distinguished  from  investment,  it  is 
"  without  speculating."  this  same   "  promise  of   increase  of   value." 

BONDS  THAT  MAY  RISE  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^™  ^^   investment,   the  note, 

whether  secured  by  mortgage  or  not,  offers 

Many  bonds  that  have  not  yet  got  their  the  purchaser  his  money  back,  no  more,  no 

growth   may    be   picked    out   as    promising,  less,  with  stated  interest.     With  bonds  and 

They  show  a  good  chance  of  rising  ten  or  stocks,   widely  sold  and  subject  to  fluctua- 

fifteen  points  within  the  next  year  or  two.  tions,  enters  the  element  of  trade. 

Most  of  the  "  high  grade  "  issues  have  had  Bankers  who  know  their  business  best  arc 

such  a  rise  during  the  year  past.     History  most  apt  to  make  this  point  clear  in  advance, 

shows  that  the  **  second-grade "   bonds  are  So   the   buyer   of   **  business  men's   bonds " 

next  to  follow  suit  after  a  panic.  should   find    financial   advisers  who   do   not 

This  means    that   the    merchant's   $8500  conceal  risks,  but  anticipate  them  and  insure 

could  buy  ten  bonds  that  might  be  worth  against  them.     Such  are  the  firms  that  point 

$9500  to  $10,000  before  very  long.     The  to  ledgers  full  of  the  accounts  of  sfatisfied  cus- 

sort  of   thing    to    buy    for   this   purpose   is  tomers. 

sketched  in  last  month's  Harper's  and  Pear-  ^^les  for  selection. 


son's. 


But  before  reviewing  these  articles,  one  The    science    of   picking    out    bonds    for 

does  well  to  dwell  on  the  fallacy  in  the  letter  growth  in  value  is  summed  up  by  Richard 

above.     It  is  shared  by  many  business  men.  Fitzgerald  in  Pearsons.     "  Seek  direct  obli- 

It  is  the  belief  that  the  bond  trade  is  some-  gationsof  railroads  of  junior  rank,"  he  writes, 

how  different  from  any  other  trade.  "  Many  such  railroad  lines  occupy  important 

,,                   „  strategic  geographical  positions,  the  securities 

BONDS  AS  A      SIDE  LINE.  ^f  ^^j^h  promise  to  increase  in  value  year 

By  taking  on   ten  4  per  cent,   bonds  at  after  year  with  the  increase  of  population  and 

$8500,  the  hardware  merchant  simply  adds  a  business  of  the  company,  through  connections 

"  side  line  "  to  his  nails  and  bolts  and  files,  with  other  railroads." 

It  is  a  superior  line  to  the  rest,  in  that  it  pays  The  hazard  here  is  in  your  forecast,  but  given 

him  $400  a  year  for  its  keep.     And  money  fPP^^  values  underlying  your  selection,  you  have 

«n  be  borrowed  on  it.  even  at  banks  where  ^:^ZlTlr^^r:^n.r^^^'otZV^.^'^i 

tne  merchant  has   no   account.      In   fact,   it  can  with  confidence  abide  the  outcome. 


630  THE  AMERICAN  REI^IEW  OF  REyiEWS. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  greatest  increase  in  work  up.      Here  is  some  risk ;  but,   as  Mr. 

population  has  been  in  the  Southeast    the  ex-  ]v|ott  writes,  "  if  there  were  not  some  uncer- 

treme  Northwest  and  m  the  Southwest,  due  in  ^  .   ^      ,      ^ '  ,      ^   ^           ,                             ,.  . 

the  latter  instance  to  irrigation  and  the  occupa-  ^a»"ty  ^^^}  ^he  future,  there  never  would  be 

tion  by  settlers  of  Indian  lands.    The  necessities  a  chance  of  appreciation  in  value, 

of  these  new  inhabitants  and  the  cultivation  of  Several  bonds  issued  by  the  "  Katy  "  are 

this  virgin  soil  promises  the  railroads  increased  popular  with  business  men.     Mr.  Mott  tells 

income.  if 

why: 

Belief  in  American  prosperity  will  take  the  x^e  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  trav- 
mvestor  past  some  of  the  doubtful  places,  erses  a  rich  agricultural  country  from  St.  Louis, 
Once  upon  a  time,  even  the  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  south  to  Galveston,  Texas.  Its  earn- 
New  York  Central  bonds  seemed  speculative  >"g^  ^«P«"^  "1"^^  "P^"  ^^^  weather  during  the 
^  T7  1*  i_  /^  •  XT  ^'1  crop  season;  for  good  crops  mean  not  only  a 
to    Lnglish    financiers.      Now    our    national  i^rge  traffic  in  ^rain  and  cotton,  but  prosperity 

prosperity    has    put    most    of    these    in    the  for  the  farmers  in  the  territory  it  traverses,  and 

"  trustee  "  class.     "  So  in  time,"  writes  Mr.  vice  versa.    The  section  of  the  country  through 

Fitzgerald,  "will  railroads,  now  of  the  sec-  '^^'''^^}  '""'.  *^  peculiarly  subject  to  floods  and 

J  **,         ',           ,      ,            .'     ,  droughts  during  the  summer  months,  by  which 

ond  class,  through  absorption  by  greater  sys-  the  crops  are  at  times  endangered ;  nevertheless, 

tems,  cultivation  of  an  increased  acreage  or  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  section  grows 

the  discovery  of  some  natural  output  in  their  each  year,   and  a  considerable   portion   of  the 

territory,  advance  to  the  present  rank  of  our  ^^""^'•^  remains  undeveloped.    The  earnings  of 

,     J.      •^'              .        „       *^  the  company  evidently  have   large  possibilities 

leading  corporations.  of  expansion. 

T,.  ,        *  /•    ^       _.                          f    ^         I-  The  first  mortgage  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 

Pick  out  first-mortgage   issues  of  struggling  mortgage  at  the  rate  of  about  $27,000  per  mile 

grange  roads,  and  study  them     Many  railroads  ^^ ^  ^    securities  representing  the  control  of  sev- 

have  divisional  first-mortgage  bonds  of  as  great  ^^al  subsidiary  companies  in  the  State  of  Texas, 

value  as  was  originally  their  mam  line  securities  ^t   the  present  time  these  bonds   sell   slightly 

Select  railroad  equipment  bonds  secured  by  first  ^^^^^          ^^^  ^^c  unquestionably  a  safe  invest- 

mortgage,  and  first-mortgage  railroad  terminal  ^^^^   y^^^  ^^it  yield  is  only  slightly  over  4  per 

issues.    The  earning  capacity  of  such  property  is  ^^^^ 

apparent,  its  importance  as  a  component  part  of  "  Consequently  the  business  man  will  direct  his 
the  whole  of  which  it  serves  so  vital  a  necessity  attention  to  the  second-mortgage  bonds  covering 
IS  equally  apparent.  r  .  .  substantially  the  same  property  as  the  first- 
Many  unpopular  securities  are  safe  and  sound,  mortgage  bonds,  but  selling  materially  below  par, 
and  full  of  promise  of  great  appreciation.  The  ^^^  therefore  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  income 
patient  study  that  leads  to  an  investment  of  your  ^^  ^h^  investment.  Or,  if  he  looks  for  still  larger 
money  m  such  bonds  will  fully  reward  you.  ^^ance  of  appreciation  in  value,  he  will  direct 

BONDS  THAT  HAVE  REACHED  THE  TOP.  ^'^  attention  to  a  Study  of  bonds  which  have  liens 

junior  to  both   the  first   and  second  mortgage 

To  understand  what  a  "  promising  "  bond  bonds,  namely  the  refunding  4-per-cent.  bonds 

Imnli'iM!     \f   heln^j    fn    Innlr    infn    nnP    thaf    ha^  ^"^  *"  ^^^'   ^^   ^^^  general    mortgage   45^-per- 

implies,  It  nelps  to  look  into  one  that  has  ^^^^   y^^^^  ^^^  j„  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^U  ^^ 

already  fulfilled   its  promise,     buch  are  the  prices  lower  than  the  second-mortgage  bonds  and 

West  Shore  4s  of  2361.     In  Harper  s^  How-  yield  higher  returns. 

ard  Schench  Mott  has  this  to  say  about  them:  ^The  facts  stated  with  regard  to  the  Missouri, 

Kansas    r  Texas  territory,  taken  m  connection 

There  is  only  the  one  issue  of  bonds  on  the  with  an  increasing  stability  of  earnings  as  traffic 

West  Shore,  and  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $104,-  becomes  diversified,  would  constitute  very  im- 

000  per  mile,  but  the  road  is  double-tracked,  has  portant  elements  of  value  for  all  of  the  securities 

exceedingly  valuable  terminals,   heavy  through  of  any  railroad  company.     Practically  all  of  the 

and  local  traffic,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  New  bonds  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Company 

York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com-  enjoy  a  more  active  market  than  do  those  of  the 

pany  owns  all  of  its  $10,000,000  of  capital  stock,  West  Shore.     Even  the  divisional  bonds  of  the 

and  leases  the  road  for  475  years  from  January  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  which  may  be  in- 

I,  1886,  at  a  rental  of  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  active  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  always  find  a  good 

Furthermore,  the  New  York  Central  ^uaran-  market  among  dealers  in  bonds.     For  any  one 

tees  the  bonds  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  having  in  mind  the  possible  necessity  of  recon- 

by  endorsement  on  each  bond.     The  bonds  have  verting  his  investment  into  cash,  the  Missouri, 

a  good  but  very  inactive  Stock  Exchange  market.  Kansas  &  Texas  issues  better  meet  his  needs. 

They  probably  have  already  reached  a  maximum  The  point  first  insisted  upon  at  the  bcgin- 

of  investment  value,  2Sia  ontr  no  m^Mctment  to  ^-  ^      e   .i*     ,.„,•„    ^„^4.   u^    ^^..^^a    ^ 

the  man  looking  for  a  good  return  on  his  money  ^'"g,  of  this   review   must  be    returned   to. 

and  chance  of  appreciation  in  value.  Bonds  that  have  not  got  their  growth  yet 

should  not  be  bought  by  those  dependent  on 

BONDS  WITH  LARGE  POSSIBILITIES.  ^^^j,  ;„^^^^    ^„/„„^  ^^^^„  ^  j,usiness  man 

Evidently  our  friend  in  the  hardware  busi-  unless  he  realizes  what  he  is  about,  and  is 

ness  would  not  be  interested  in  such  limited  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  safeguard  him- 

honAs.    He  wants  to  begin  farther  down  and  self  in  advance. 


LEADING  FINANCIAL  ARTICLES.  eSl 

The  art  of  wise  investment  (writes  Mr.  Mott)  ever,  be  found  effective  in  the  field  of  invesment; 

is  quite  as  much  of  a  science  as  is  the  determina-  and  with  the  application  of  such  principles  to  in- 

tion  of  shop  costs  in  a  manufacturing  concern,  vestment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  business 

The  same  principles  that  are  used  to  determine  man  should  not  meet  with  a  large  measure  of 

the  "  state  of  the  art "  in  other  fields  will,  how-  success. 


"THE  WORST  MISTAKE  AN  INVESTOR  CAN  MAKE." 

^^  Perhaps  the  worst  mistake  that  an  merits,  the  market  for  it,  the  possibility  of 
investor  can  make,"  writes  the  finan-  its  being  bought  out  by  a  big  corporation 
cial  editor  of  the  World's  Work,  "  is  to  be-  already  in  the  field, 
come  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  should  kvowv  pact 
back  a  new  invention.    Just  at  the  moment  it  ^"^  ^^^^  known  fact. 
is  airships.    A  little  while  ago  it  was  talking-  The  only  known  fact  with  one  of  these 
machines.     Thousands  of  people  in  all  the  publicly  offered  stocks  is  that  these  corpora- 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  lost  much  tions  have  not  so  far  gone  into  it.   This  means 
money  trying  to  reap  fortunes  from  the  much-  one  of  two  things:  either  that  the  patent  has* 
heralded   field   of   wireless   telegraphy.      It  no  value,  or  that  the  big  fellows  are  merely 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  waiting  for  the  little  ones  to  lose  their  money 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  thrown  away  experimenting,    before    buying   the    patents 
by  usually  sane  and  sensible  people  during  cheap.    Usu^ly  the  former  is  the  case, 
the  past  ten  years  in  an  effort  to  make  a  sub-  Is  stock  thus  bought  in  the  dark  an  invest- 
stitute  for  the  cable  and  the  telegraph  and  ment?    No.    Speculation?    No.    A  gamble? 
the  telephone."  In  most  cases,  it  is  not  even  that.    Gambling 
The  experience  of  the  publidiers  of  the  implies  fair  mathematical  chances.    Here,  the 
Review  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  dealer  holds  all  the  cards  all  the  time.  '  And 
statements.    Ministers,  maiden  ladies,  work-  he  is  seldom  known  favorably,  or  at  all,  in 
ingmen,  college  professors,   physicians, — all  the  financial  centers. 

the  classes  least  in  touch  with  finandal  affairs,  ^m,  _  „,^^  ^*  ^.  .  •  „^^^^  «,^««e  ^^^ui^^    tut- 

•          J.      .      .      ,         IT    •  i  tie  name  ot  the  inventor  means  nothing.    Mr. 

—are  constantly  scndmg  m  arculars  ottenng  Marconi  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the 

the  stock  of  new  inventions.     Some  want  to  swindles  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  wireless 

know  whether  to  put  their  money  in ;  others,  telegraph  field  during  the  past  five  years.    One 

K^«r  «./>  «»«4-  ;#.  r*„#.     Tk*  1o«^«»r  /<4n  mr»1i/  Via  "JUst  find  out  the  names  of  the  men  who  are 

how  to  get  It  out.    The  latter  can  rarely  be  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^ 

helped;  the  former  can,  and  by  sendmg  just  other  companies  they  have  formed;  how  men 

the  sort  of  information  that  the  article  above  fared  in  these;  how  much  personal  risk  they 

quoted  goes  on  to  give :  bave  in  this  venture ;  how  their  statements  are 

regarded  m  trade  circles  and  in  financial  circles. 

A  little  company,  floating  a  patent  that  rivals  *  •   i     i^          i>                 •      •      i 

a  patent  held  by  some  large  concern,  is  in  a  posi-  Little  short  of  an  investigation  by  private 

tion  almost  hopeless.    A  telephone  attachment,  detectives  hired  at  so  much  a  day  will  get  the 

for  instance,  or  a  telephone  improvemttit,  if  you  investor  what  he  needs  of  the  record  of  the 

will,  can  have  little  or  no  market  unless  it  is  ^.^^^^^^ 

taken  up  either  by  the  big  manufacturing  con-  P™«ow"-                 , .  ,   .    ^     ,      .  ,          ^ , 

cems  that  supply  the  American  Telephone  ft  The  open  fact,  which  is  final  with  sensible 

Telegraph,  or  fiy  the  other  companies  that  make  men  who  have  learned   it,  is  that  famous 

telephone  material  and  sell  or  lease. it  to  the  American  bankers  strictly  avoid  the  under- 

many    independent    telephone    companies.      A  .^        e         •        ^»     '    rw^       ^»  u  ^  ^t 

mechanism  for  turning  swing  bridges  can  have  wntmg  of  new  inventions,     lliey  stick  to  the 

little  value  to  its  inventor  or  to  any  one  else  cities,  railroads,  and  manufactures  that  are 

unless  it  be  taken  up  by  some  firm  or  company  already  successful,  using  methods  that  have 

that  builds  swing  bridges.  already  made  good.     These  are  the  bankere 

How  is  the  outsider  to  determine  the  value  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  fitted 

of  a  new  invention?    Unless  he  retains  just  to  handle  other  people's  money.    Such  fitness 

the  right  kind  of  experts,  he  cannot  get  tech-  Is  not  taken  for  granted  by  people  who  have 

nical   and   impartial  information   as  to  its  seen  the  inside  of  new-invention  promoting. 


I' ' 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  STRONG,   HUMAN,    AMERICAN   LOVE   STORY. 

IT  is  not  often,  we  think,  that  a  novelist  makes  little  changed,  and  that  the  children  of  that  day 

such   rapid   and   even    improvement   in   the  would,  if  given  the  chance,  wipe  out  the  handi- 

technique  of  his  craft  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  cap  of  a  century  in  one  generation  and  take  their 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  in  his  latest  story,  "The  Trail  place  abreast  with  the  children  of  the  outside 

of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  *     All  his  stories  have  world." 

been  characterized  by  dramatic  force  and  deep  As  for  "June"  herself,  when  the  hero  first 

feeling.    None  of  them,  however,  we  venture  to  met    her,    **  a    sculptor   would    have    loved    the 

assert,  shows,  in  addition  to  this  emotional  in-  rounded   slenderness  in  the  curving  long  lines 

tensity,  such  a  power  of  description  and  such  a  that    shaped   her  brown   throat.    .    .    .    There 

grasp  of  the  essentials  of  good  story-telling.     In  were  times  when  a  brooding  look  stole  over  her 

"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"   Mr.  Fox  eyes,  and  then  they  were  the  lair  for  the  mys- 

has  exceeded  even  the  strength  and  beauty  of  terious  loneliness  that  was  the  very  spirit  of 

"  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  Lonesome  Cove." 

It  is  an  intensely  national  note  which  is  struck  There  is  more  than   one  very  human,  albeit 

in  this  novel  in  scene,  characters,  and  treatment,  reprobate,  character   in  the  book.     The   "  Red 

The  hero  is  the  type  of  American  life  of  which  pox "  is  a  figure  very  well  drawn,  as  is  also 

we  are  most  proud,  the  vigorous,  brave,  ener-  "  Devil  Judd,^  and,  as  for  the  threatened  fight 

getic  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  "  does  things."  at  the  court  house  between  the  Tollivers  and 

The  other  side  of  the  picture,  that  of  the  feuds  the  Falins,  the  description  is  full  of  dash  and 

and  vendettas  of  the  Kentucky  mountains,  is  a  dramatic  strength.     Once  in  a  while  Mr.  Fox 

side  of  which  we  are  not  proud  and  of  which  forgets  and  permits  himself  to  wander  off  into 

we  are  wont  to  speak  apologetically.     Mr.  Fox  observations  of  what  might  have  happened  if 

has   painted  both  these   pictures,  not  with  the  things  had  not  been  as  they  were,  which  in  a 

unvarying  white  or  black  hues  of  our  conven-  measure  destroys  the  dramatic  unity.     But,  to 

tional  heroes  and  villains,  but  with  the  uneven-  repeat,  the  technique  in  this  story  is  the  best  he 

ness  and  inconsistency  of  real  human  tempera-  has  ever  shown.    His  descriptions  of  the  natural 

n^cnt.  scenery  in  the  wild  country  and  of  the  moun- 

The  story,  briefly  told,  is  that  of  the  growth  taineer,  "  who  hates  as  long  as  he  remembers,— 

and  development  of  a  particularly  beautiful  and  and  he  never  forgets,"  are  very  graphic.    In  the 

attractive    mountain    girl,    "  June  "    Tolliver.    a  words  of  the  "  Hon.  Sam  Budd,"  hear  him  "  give 

fascinating  and  picturesque  heroine  who  finally  a  character  sketch  of  the  hill  people  of  Kentucky 

added  the  training  of  the  cities  to  the  charm  of  and  Virginia  " : 

the  mountains  The*  development  of  her  mind  .*You  see,  mountains  isolate  people  and  the 
and  love  for  John  Hale,  Engineer,  the  hero,  a  ^ff^^^  ^£  isolation  on  human  life  is  to  crystal- 
human  man  of  triumphs  and  mistakes,  furmshes  ^-^^  ^^  jy^^^^  j^  ^^^r  the  line  have  had  no 
the  thread  around  which  is  woven  the  stir-  navigable  rivers,  no  lakes,  no  wagon  roads,  ex- 
ring  tale  of  feuds  and  fighting  in  the  Kentucky  ^ept  often  the  beds  of  streams.  They  have  been 
mountains  and  the  arousing  of  a  mountain  vil-  ^^^  ^q  f^^^  ^U  communication  with  the  outside 
lage  to  a  realization  of  law  and  order  through  ^^^j^  j^ey  are  a  perfect  example  of  an  ar- 
the  pludk  and  determination  of  the  young  engi-  ^^^^^^  civilization,  and  they  are  the  closest  link 
neer  The  lonesome  pine,-^  giving  place  with  ^^  j,^^^  ^j^h  the  Old  World.  They  were  Union- 
somber  dignity  to  the  passing  burst  of  spnng,  jg^^  because  of  the  Revolution,  as  they  were 
green  among  dying  autumn  leaves,  green  m  the  Americans  in  the  beginning  because  of  the  spirit 
gray  of  winter  trees,  and  still  green  in  a  shroud  ^^  ^y^^  Covenanter.  They  live  like  the  pioneers: 
of  snow,  a  changeless  promise  that  the  earth  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^jjl  ^^eir  weapons,  and 
must  wake  to  life  again,  -is  the  central  land-  ^j^  ^tju  j^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^  ht  with  nature.  This 
mark  of  the  story  It  marks  the  rendezvous  of  j^^^  business  is  a  matter  of  clan-loyalty  that 
fight  and  fun,  of  loot  and  Ipve-makmg.  back  to  Scotland.     They  argue  this  way: 

The  mountain  folk  of  Kentucky    whose   life  ^^^  ^^^         ^^j^^^  ^^         kinsman,  your  quar- 

and  homes  Mr    Fox  knows  so.  wdl,  have  dor-  ^^j  j^         qusLvrel  and  whoever  hits  you  hits  me. 

mant  in  them,  he  believes,  the  intellectual  vigor  j^          ^^^  j^  trouble,  I  must  not  testify  against 

and  capacity  of  the  best  of  our  pioneers.     The  J     j£          ^^^  ^^  ^ffi^^r,  you  must  not  arrest 

rapidity  with  which     JunQ     Tolliyer's  mind  de-  ^^           J^^g^  s^„^j  ^^  ^  ^in^ly  request  to  come 

veloped  under  the  influence  of  city  schools  and  jnto  court.     If  Tm  innocent  and   it*s  perfectly 

social  life  leads  Mr.  Fox  to  remark  that     the  convenient,— why,  maybe  Til  come." 

mountaineers  were   of  the   same  class   as  the  ^^                ^j^^  ^^        ^^^  j^      jl      ^^^  j^^^ 

other  westward-sweeping  emigrants  of  more  than  jj^,^  ^^^  «»j^^g„  Xolliver  are  married  by   a 

a  century  before  that  they  had  simplv  lain  dor-  .      ^    j    ^y^    mountains,  "  where  nature 

"^f.  r  '^'n^  I'^.'^V  '^"''  P^f  ^^'^'^t  jQ^  was    their    Church   and   the    stars    were   their 

•  ••  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine."     By  John  .,     „ 

Fos.  Jr.     Scribners.     422  pp..  111.     |1.50.  candlCS. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON   RECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 

BIOORAPHV  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.    By  Ferris 

Greenslel.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     303 

pp.,  ill.     $3 

There  is,  of  course,  much  interest  of  a  purely 
literary  sort  in  Mr.  Greenslet's  biography  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  but  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  human  interest.  All  the  men  and  boys  who 
have  ever  read  Mr.  Aldrich's  famous  '  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy  "  will  be  greatly  emertained  by  the 
opening  chapter  of  Mr.  Greenslet's  life  of  the 
poet,  in  which  the  scenes  of  "  Tom  Bailey's " 
youthful  activities  are  cleverly  described.  The 
young  poet's  subsequent  life  in  New  York  City, 
related  under  the  expressive  caption,  "  The  Hall 
Bedroom,"  reveals  the  beginnings  of  several  im- 
portant literary  friendships.  The  later  episodes 
in  Mr.  Aldrich's  career  arc  belter  known  to  the 
public   of   to-day.      The   years   devoted   to   the 


during  the  later  years  of  greater  leisure  he  re- 
tained and  developed  his  function  as  a  critic. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  By 
James  Morgan.  Macmillan.  435  pp.,  ill.  $1.50- 
Mr.  Morgan,  whose  life  of  "Theodore  Roose- 
velt, The  Boy  and  the  Man,"  met  with  an  un- 
usual success  as  a  popular  biography,  has  pre- 
pared a  similar  sketch  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  will  be 
widely  observed  next  winter.  Nobody  at  this 
late  day  looks  for  anything  novel  in  any  popu- 
lar life  of  Lincoln.  The  field  has  been  worked 
so  thoroughly  by  a  Ions  line  of  biographers  that 
there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  any  important 
discovery  being  made  in  the  record  of  Lincoln's 
life.  Mr,  Morgan  makes  no  pretentions  to  orig- 
inal work.  As  he  says,  his  book  is  not  a  crit- 
ical study,  but  a  simple  story, — a  series  of  dra- 
matic pictures  of  the  struggles  and  achievements 
of  a  common  man  in  whom  a  race  of  common 
men  is  exalted.  In  the  preparation  of  his  book 
Mr.  Morgan  has  made  use  of  the  various  ac- 
cessible authorities,  presenting  those  incidents 
in  his  hero's  life  which  are  most  significant  and 

Recollections  of  a  Varied  Career.  By  William 
F.  Draper.  Little,  Brown.  411  pp.,  ill.  $3. 
General  Draper  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  member  of  Congress,  and  a  war- lime 
diplomat  with  a  varied  and  inspiring  career. 
His  "  Recollections "  not  only  lay  before  the 
reader  the  public  aspects  of  his  career,  but  give 
an  insight  into  his  business  life,  most  of  which 
was  nassed  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial eslabhshments  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  C.  Calhoun.  By  Gaillard  Hunt.  Philadel- 
phia:  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  335  PP,  pof-  $1.25- 
It  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  judicious  his- 
torian that  very  few  American  statesmen  have 
had  so  strong  an  influence  upon  their  time  as 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Although  his  cause  failed, 
he  was  identified  with  that  cause  more  than  any 
other  man  in  our  history,  "  and  it  was  a  central 
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jdea  in  which  nearly  half  the  American  people 
believed  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Civil 
War."  Mr.  Hunt's  sketch  of  the  life  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Southern  statesman  is  a  sympathetic 
and  useful  one,  and  he  has  supplemented  his 
text  with  chronological  and  bibliogTaphical 
notes.  The  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  Amer- 
ican Crisis  Biographies. 

Famous   Cavalry   Leaders.     By   Charles   H.   L. 

Johnston.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    3!>3  pp., 

ill.    51.50. 

Fifteen  of  the  heroes  of  saber,  spur,  and  sad- 
dle, from  the  time  of  Attila  to  our  own  Indian 
wars  on  the  Western  plains,  are  represented  in 
this  volume.  The  four  Americans  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  group  are  Francis  Marion, 
the  Revolutionary  general;  Jeb  Stuart,  the  Con- 
federate cavalier ;   Phil   Sheridan,  the   hero  of 
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Winchester,  and  George  Armstrong  Custer,  the 
Indian  fighter. 

SOME  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

The     Testing    of    Diana    Mallory.       By     Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward.    Harper.    549  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 

It  would  be  a  very  unusual  Rction  season  in- 
deed that  did  not  see  the  appearance  of  at 
least  one  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Fic- 
tion readers  have  learned  to  await  with  real 
interest  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Ward's  stories 
and  to  speculate  as  to  what  new  combination  she 
will  make  of  her  regular  series  of  themes  and 
scenes.  In  this  latest  tale  there  is  the  familiar 
atmosphere  of  higher  British  politics,  the  well- 
known  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  and  the 
absorbingly  interesting  plot  hinging  upon  (he 
mystery  attaching  to  the  origin  or  temperament 
of  the  gifted  and  wealthy  young  woman.  Diana 
Mallory  is.  we  think,  more  htiman  and  more 
lovable  than  any  other  of  Mrs.  Ward's  heroines. 
It  is  not  a  great  novel,  but  Diana  is  almost  a 
great  figure.  Young,  sincere,  and  sweet-hearted, 
she  suddenly  learns  that  her  young  mother,  who 
had  died  almost  before  the  daughter  knew  her, 
had  killed  a  man  whom  the  world  believed  her 
lover  Just  befQre  this  blow  falls  Diana  is 
betrothed  to  the  man  she  loves  Ohver  Marsham 
IS  a  typical  product  of  his  rather  caddish  Brit 
ish  con\enlion  He  fails  her  at  first  Indeed 
we  refuse  lo  enthuse  over  him  at  all  and  when 
Diana  saves  the  wreck  of  him  (he  became  bhnd 
from  an  accident)  and  marries  him  we  doubt  if 


there  exists  the  reader  who  sympathizes  with  hna 
even  in  his  misfortune  or  who  does  not  ques- 
tion the  use  of  saving  him.  The  whole  story, 
which  moves  brilliantly  with  Mrs.  Ward's  usual 
play  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  is  the  story  of  the 
great  love  of  a  woman.  There  is  no  one  in  it 
worth  while  except  Diana,  and  she,  it  may  con- 
servatively be  said,  is  a  more  attractive  person 
than  Lady  Rose's  daughter,  Kitty  Ashe,  or  in- 
deed any  of  Mrs.  Ward's  other  women. 
Every  Man  for  Himself.    By  Norman  Duncan. 

Harper.    305  pp.,  ill.    $i.sa 

The  same  rare  sympathy,  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  appeal  to  healthy  sentiment 
that  won  us  in  "  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador " 
characterize  these  tales.  Most  of  them  have 
their  scenes  in  that  bleak,  northern  land,  al- 
though some  are  also  aglow  with  the  warm 
imagery  and  heart  throbs  of  Armenia  and  Syria. 
Salim,  the  pack-peddler,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  characters.  The  best  three  Sto- 
ries, we  think,  arc  "The  Minstrel,"  "The 
Squall,"  and  "  They  Who  Lose  at  Love." 
The  Palace  of  Danger.     By  Mabel  Wagnalls. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls     311  pp,  ilL    $150 

This  13  a  keenly  dramatic  story  of  the  days 
and  influence  of  the  famous  or  notorious  Mme 
de  Pompadour  The  immense  power  of  this 
woman  for  good  or  evil  in  France,  the  mfatua 
tion  for  her  of  the  hero  a  young  courtier  and 
the  sweet  and  guileless  simplicity  of  a  young 
convent  maiden  — these  form  the  thread  upon 
which  the  story  hinges  It  is  a  thoroughly  hu 
man  tale  and  so  well  constructed  that  the  in 
Icrest  holds  one  to  the  end  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  dramatic  surprises  but  they  are  all 
of  the  kind  that  might  really  have  happened. 
The  illustrations  are  by  the  histoncat  pamter 
John  Ward  Dunsmore  Miss  Wagnalls  it  will 
be  remembered    is  the  author  of      Miserere" 

Stars  of  the  Opera     and  other  works 
The  Bmding  of  the  Strong     By  Caroline  At 

water  Mason     Fleming  H  Revet!  &  Co     353 

pp    Ml     $1 50 

This  pleasantly  told  tale  is  the  love  story  of 
the  poet  Milton  Mrs  Mason— author  by  the 
way  of  several  other  novels  includmg  A  Lily 
of  Trance  and  The  Little  Green  God,  —has 
adhered  most  closely  to  histoncal  facts  but  has 
gi\en  her  chief  attention  to  telhng  the  story  of 
the  hopeless  passion  of  Ihe  great  saintly  man 
for  Delme  Davies  The  appearance  of  this 
book  IS  timely  in  view  of  the  renewed  mlerest 
in  Milton  s  personality  and  works  stimulated  by 
the  coming  tercentenai^  of  his  birth  next  month 
ai  Cambridge  University. 
Lewis   Rand.     By   Mary  Johnston.     Houghton, 

MifHin  Company.    510  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

After  desisting  for  four  years  from  novel- 
nriting  Miss  Johnston  reappears  with  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  Virginia  life  in  the  period  of 
Jefferson  s  Administration.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  IS  a  lawyer  who  was  involved  in  Aaron 
Burr  s  operations  in  the  Southwest,  and  Burr 
himself  ngures  in  several  of  the  chapters.  So 
does  President  Jefferson.  Some  of  the  customs 
of  the  time,  notably  the  method  of  viva  voc€ 
voting,  are  well  described. 
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PROBLBUS  OF  THB  DAY 

The  Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Signalman     By 

J    O    Fagan      HouKhton    MifBin  ComiMny 

i8i  pp    ill     $1 

When  these  confessions"  appeared  in  the 
form  of  articles  contributed  to  the  AllanM 
Monthly  they  attracted  much  attention  Still 
more  interest  was  aroused  when  something  of 
the  personality  of  the  wnter  became  known 
It  appears  that  Mr    Fagan    the  author  of  the 

confessions  is  a  real  signalman  having  been 
stationed  at  the  signal  tower  of  Cambridge, 
Mass  for  the  past  twenty  years  The  studies 
that  he  has  made  of  railroad  management  dur 
mg  that  time  have  commended  themselves  to 
many  railroad  experts  and  have  finally  led  "~ 
his  appointment  to  a  lectureship     '    " 


The  Call  of  the  City.    By  Charles  Mnlford  Rob- 

inson.  Paul  Elder  ft  Co.  103  pp.,  ill.  $1.^ 
The  Lure  of  ,the  City.     By  Dr.  David  James 

Burrell.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    384  pp.    $t. 

Mr  Robinson  s  favorite  subject  in  the  other 
books  and  magazine  articles  which  he  has  pat 
to  his  credit  dunng  the  past  few  years  is  urban 
life,  particularly  in  its  phases  of  civic  impn>ve- 
ment  and  municipal  art  Mr  Robinson  loves 
the  city  and  writes  sentimentally  about  its 
charm  but  we  venture  to  say  that  few  wilt 
agree  with  his  contention  that  the  city  is  really 
more  beaut  ful  and  charming  than  the  country 
However  since  so  much  has  been  said  of  the 
evils  and  horrors  of  ctty  life  perhaps  it  was 
well  to  have  written  this  little  rhapsody  Dr 
Burrell  s  book  is  of  a  different  order  It  is 
really  a  collection  of  sermons  addressed  to 
young  men  coming  to  the  city  for  the  first  time 
and  admonishing  them  how  the^  may  escape  the 

lure      which  to  Dr    Burrell  is  ahnost  always 
toward  evil  men  and  things.     He  write*  wn 
with  his  well  icnown  vigor 
Problems  of  City  Government    By  I.  S  Rowe. 

Appleton     358  pp    $1 50. 

Professor  Rowe  undertakes  in  this  volume  to 
make  available  for  American  use  the  municifwl 
expenences  of  foreign  countries  His  book, 
howe\er  is  much  more  than  a  mere  summary 
of  foreign  experience  The  author  analyzes  the 
principles  involved  m  American  municipal  de- 
velopment and  shows  (he  presence  of  causes 
which  ^o  far  to  explain  important  changes  m 
our  social  structure  On  the  question  of  munic 
ipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  while  recognu 
mg  the  practical  impossibility  of  any  immediate 
aaopton  of  this  principle  on  a  large  scale    Dr 
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press  themselves  as  singularly  judicious  fair 
and  well  considered  He  does  not  content  him 
self  with  an  idealist's  statement  of  what  ought 
to  be  but  takes  into  account  existing  conditions 
in  the  operative  departments  of  our  great  rail 
roads  and  attempts  to  show  how  with  all  the 
recognized  difficulties  of  administration  there 
may  yet  be  worked  out  a  scheme  that  will  as 
sure  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  fatalities  in  the 
running  of  our  trains  His  conclusions  are  so 
practical  and  so  obviously  based  on  experience 
and  observation  from  the  inside  that  they  cannot 
he  hastily  dismissed  by  railroad  olSdals  nor  do 
we  believe  that  a  majority  of  railroad  officials 
after  reading  Mr  Fagan  s  book  would  accord 
Ihem  such  treatment  Those  higher  up  who 
have  wondered  how  accidents  could  occur  on  the 
roads  under  their  control  may  get  new  light  on 
the  problem  from  these  "confessions.'' 
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Rowe  contends  that  experiments  in  municipal  contributions  TO  HISTORY. 

ownership  should  be  encouraged.     He  believes  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime  (1608-1698). 

further,  that  the  sentiment  m  favor  of  municipal  „    ^.     .  ■"%__  ^  ,,        __          „  i2  p  .-         L: 

ownership  and  even  of  municipal  operation  will  ^y  Charles  W.  Colby.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    306 

acquire   increasing   force   with   each   year,   due  PPi  ill.    $275. 

primarily,  as  he  puts  it,  to  the  influence  of  one  ^^  ^^^-^  ^-  ^j.^^  ^y^^  attention  of  the  world 
of  the  factors  to  which  little  attention  has  been  y^^^  ^een  so  recently  drawn  to  the  celebration 
given,-.namely,  the  opposition  to  monopoly.  He  ^^  ^^ree  hundred  years  of  Canadian  history,  Pro- 
also  points  out  that  experiments  made  hereafter  ^^^^^^  Colby's  sympathetic  and  illuminating  stud- 
in  the  United  States  will  be  conducted  under  j^g  ^f  old-time  Canadian  worthies  come  with 
more  favjorable  conditions  than  any  previous  especial  interest.  The  chapters  of  this  book 
period.  The  civic  life  of  our  American  cities  ^^^e  originally  lectures  delivered  during  the 
may  be  placed  on  a  higher  pane  oy  the  mere  author's  courses  in  history  at  McGill  University, 
effort  to  meet  the  responsibilities  involved  in  j^e  has  considered  Champlain,  the  explorer; 
municipal  operation  of  the  public-service  indus-  Brebeuf,  the  missionary ; 'Heberf,  the  colonist; 
^"^s-  d'lberville,  the  soldier;  DuLhut,  the  Coureur  de 

Our  City  Schools:  Their  Direction  and   Man-  g^^^;  Talon    the  intendant;  Laval,  the  bishop; 

T>    i./-fi-        r-  /-L        n        r>     .  I^routcuac,    the    governor;    and,    finally,    under 

agement.    By  William  E.  Chancellor.  Boston :  various  names,  the  early  Canadian  woman.    The 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     338  pp.     $1.25.  introductory    chapter    on    the    historical    back- 
This   little   book,   by   the   Superintendent   of  ground  of  New  France  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  writ-  «""«  '"  '•'V"'"'"';  *>"'  *'  i™"'*  ^"88«^*'^«' 
ten  with  direct  reference  to  the  problems  that  «'«  thmk.  is  the  chapter  on  Talon   whose  grasp 
are  peculiar  to  cities  of  more  thai.  40.000  popu-  °^  the  economic  and  mdustnal  needs  of  the  in- 
lation,  and  is  intended  to  complement  the  au-  ^"t    dommion    was    really    most    remarkable 
thor's  earlier  work,  which  dealt  with  conditions  ^alon  was      a  busmess  man  endowed  with  a 
prevailing  in  communities  of  from  5000  to  40.000  ff/*^^?,?^ "^^  ^°'  ''"'on'the  whole    he'' ao^ar; 
population..  Superintendent  Chancellor  has  had  ^^^^^f j^^hered  the  cause  of  the' FrencTCcl 
wide  experience  .n  school  admm.strat.on.  hav-  ;     ^       ;      ^        ^             ^        „;  ;  1  ^       ^ 
.ng  served  n  cities  of  great  diversity  in  size  and  p       j^  crown  ever  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  St. 
characteristics  and  holding  at  present  what  he  Lawrence" 
rightly  terms  a  strategic  position, — the  superin- 

tendency  of  schools  of  the  national  capital.   He  The  World's  Great  Events.     By  Albert  Payson 

makes  the  claim  for  his  present  book  that  while  Xerhune.    Dodd,  Mead.    308  pp.,  ill.    $1.20. 

no  one  city  exemplifies  all  that  it  advocates,  yet  '               o      i-k  >         -r 

most  of  what  is  proposed   is  a   reality  some-  Fifty   decisive  episodes  in  world  history  arc 

where.  related  in  this  volume  of  300  pages.    The  style 

is  graphic  and  terse,  and  as  the  writing  in  the 
Road   Preservation  and  Dust  Prevention.     By  first  instance  was  done  for  newspaper  publica- 
William  P.  Judson.    New  York :  Engineering  tion  there  is  no  great  elaboration  of  either  mat- 
News  Publishing  Company.    146  pp.,  ill.  $1.50.  ^f  or  form.    The  fifty  brief  essays  do  just  what 

they  were  intended  to  do  when  they  appeared  in 
Owing  to  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
it  has  become  a  practical  and  pressing  question  They  give  the  essential  facts  of  each  event  in 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  whether  hundreds  their  proper  historical  setting,  and  they  do  this 
of  miles  of  costly  macadam  road  shall  be  al-  in  a  way  calculated  to  interest  the  casual  reader, 
lowed  to  go  to  destruction,  or  whether  some  The  book  makes  excellent  supplementary  read- 
means  of  prompt  and  effective  betterment  can  ing  for  high-school  classes  in  history, 
be  devised.  No  one  would  not  contend  that  ,,-.  t  ^  xr  r  /-  ^i.  •  j  »#  j-  •  -d 
the  automobile  should  be  abolished,  but  the  ^^^  .^^^^^  Years  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  By 
threatened  ruination  of  our  highways  is  likely  Edith  Sichel.  Dutton.  446  pp.,  ill.  $3. 
to  bring  about  much  hostile  legislation  unless  ^  Group  of  Scottish  Women.  By  Harry  Gra- 
something  can  be  done  immediately  to  check  the  .  ta  /e  u  o  /-  n  *  -^ 
destruction.  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Judson  gives  ^^'  Nuffield  &  Co.  343  PP-,  iH.  $350. 
some  of  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  In  her  former  works,  "  The  Households  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  road  the  Lafayettes  "  and  "  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
dust.  What  he  has  to  say  about  the  many  fail-  the  French  Reformation,"  Miss  Sichel  showed 
ures  in  attempting  to  control  and  prevent  dust  herself  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  real  historian. 
IS  perhaps  as  valuable  as  any  part  of  his  book.  This  later  volume  is  written  with  even  more 
for  by  heeding  the  warnings  road  officials  and  spirit  and  skill,  and  the  pictures  she  presents  of 
engineers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  might  be  the  life  and  times  of  the  Queen  Mother,  whose 
spared  the  useless  expenditure  of  thousands  of  memory  has  been  so  execrated, — and  perhaps 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  much  discomfort  and  misunderstood, — is  vivid  and  enlightening.  Scl- 
injury.  Mr.  Judson  has  made  a  careful  study  dom  has  there  come  to  our  notice  such  a  graphic 
of  the  various  oils  and  coal-tar  preparations  rec-  yet  dispassionate  account  of  the  "  Massacre  of 
ommended  for  use  on  roads,  and  gives  many  St.  Bartholomew"  as  we  find  in  this  volume, 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  adaptability  Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  no  country,  in  propor- 
of  particular  materials  to  local  conditions.  He  tion  to  its  population  and  the  part  it  played  in 
shows  how  rural  roads  may  be  maintained  prac-  the  history  of  the  world,  has  had  so  many  noted 
tically  dustless  at  a  minimum  expense,  and  his  women  as  Scotland.  In  this  volume  he  gives  a 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  series  of  lively  and  sympathetic  sketches^  of 
road  offidals  throughout  the  country.  famous   Scottish  women,  beginning  with  "^ 
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vorguilla.  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century 
.ind  ending  with  Miss  Clementina  Graham   that 

lady  of   great   political   influence    who   died    m 

1877- 

The  Builders  of  United  Italy  (1808-1898)      By 

Rupert    Sargent    Holland      Holt      349    pp 

ill.    $2. 
Danton  and  the  French  Revolution     By  Charles 

F.  Warwick.     Philadelphia    G   W  Jacobs  &. 

Co.    467  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

Of  the  "  Builders  of  United  Italy  even  the 
historical  student  of  to-day  knows  but  little  be 
yond  the  names  of  Cavour  Mazzmi  and  Gari 
baldi.  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  excellent  little  vol 
ume,  has  rounded  out  the  picture  by  giving  us 
a  sketch  of  all  the  prominent  figures  m  that 
"  most  desperate  and  hopeful  page  in  European 
history," — the  Italian  risorgimenlo  He  consid 
ers.  presenting  excellent  portraits  in  each  case 
■■  Alfieri,  the  Poet " ;  "  Mazom  the  Man  of  Let 
ters " ;    "  Gioberti,    the    Philosopher  Manm 

the  Father  of  Venice";  "  Mazzini   the  Prophet 
"  Cavour,    the.   Statesman  Ganbaldi     the 

Crusader  " ;  and  "  Victor  ammanuel  the  King 
Mr.  Warwick's  former  volume  on  Mirabeau 
and  the  French  Revolution  gave  us  a  taste  of 
his  quahty.  The  study  of  Danton  is  the  second 
in  a  trilogy  he  purposes  writing  the  last  to  be  on 

Ocean  Life  in  the  Old  Sailing-Ship  Days.  By 
John  D.  Whidden.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  314 
pp.,  ill.    $1.50, 

Not  many  are  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  old 
New  England  sailing-ships,  and  for  that  rea- 
son such  a  record  as  that  of  Captain  Whidden 
is  the  more  to  be  prized.  The  Captain  at  one 
time  or  another  in  his  long  sea  service  visited 
many  ports  in  the  far  East,  in  South  America, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  book  not  only 
relates  his  experiences  as  a  voyager,  but  gives 
remarkable  insight  into  the  ships  and  seafaring 
methods  of  a  past  generation. 

The  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers.    By 

John    R.    Spears.     Macmillan.     41S  pp.,    ill. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Spears  has  delved  in  the  records  of  250 
years  of  New  England  whale  fishing,  and  no 
important  phase  of  the  subject  has  escaped  him. 
It  IS  well  that  the  story  of  this  important  indus- 
try should  be  thus  preserved,  for  the  American 
whale-fishery  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  slated  that  the  fleet  now  numbers  forty 
vessels,  of  which  ei^teen  are  owned  in  San 
Francisco.  In  r86o  no  fewer  than  508  vessels 
were  in  the  trade. 
English  Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Discovery. 

By  Edwin  M,  Bacon.    Scribners.    401   pp.,  ill. 

This  is  an  account  of  Richard  Hakluyt  and  his 
narratives  of  English  exploration  and  adventure 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  establishment  of 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America.  The 
book  was  prepared  at  tl 
Mead,  a  leading  spirit  11 
"  Old  South  Work  "  for 
history,  and  its  purpose 
to-day  to  an  important  : 


of  Edwin  D. 
known  as  the 

1  in  American 

draw  the  youth  of 
-  of  At *•-' 


tory.     Mr,  Bacon  has  summarized  the  n 

contained  in  Hakluyt's  well-known  "  Principal 
Navigations"  into  a  coherent  story  from  the 
earliest  adventures  chiefly  for  conquest  to  those 
for  discovery  and  expansion  of  trade,  and  finally 
for  colonization,  down  to  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Story  of  a  Border  City  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Galusha  Anderson.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  38s  pp.,  ill,  $1,50. 
This  book  tells  the  interesting  story  of  St 
Louis  during  the  Civil  War,  Many  of  the  dra- 
matic incidents  in  that  story  were  made  familiar 
to  thousands  of  readers  by  Mr,  Winston  Church- 
ill's novel,  "  The  Crisis,"  which  appeared  several 
years  ago.  All  readers  of  Mr.  Churchill's  book 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  entertained  and  instructed 
by  the  intimate  account  which  Dr.  Anderson 
gives  of  his  own  experences  as  a  clergyman  in 
St.  Louis  from  1858  to  1866,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mis- 
sourians  were  divided  between  secession  and  the 
Union.  The  brunt  of  the  struggle  naturally  was 
borne  by  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 

ESSAYS, 

Magazine  Writing  and  the  New  Literature.  By 
Henry  Mills  Alden,  Harpers,  321  pp,,  por,  $2, 
Mr.  Alden,  who  has-  long  been  the  dean  of 
American  magazine  editors,  writes  in  this  vol- 
ume of  the  rdation  of  periodical  to  general  lit- 
erature and  of  the  development  of  literature 
itself.  His  chapters  on  "  Early  Periodical  Lit- 
erature," "English  Periodical  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  "American  Periodicals," 
"  The  American  Audience,"  and  "  The  Scope  of 
a  First-Qass  American  Magazine,"  are  of  spe- 
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cial  interest  because  ot  the  writer's  long-con- 
tinued association  witti  the  magazine  as  a  dis- 
tinctively American  institnlion  and  because  of 
his  cto>^e  acquaintance  with  American  writers 
during  the  past  half-century. 
The  Privileged  Classes.     By  Barrett  Wendell. 

Scrihner.    274  jip.    $1.25. 

In  the  four  essays  that  make  up  Ihis  volume 
Professor  Wendell  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  in  their  relation  to 
present-day  American  life.  The  papers  were 
oriminally  presented  as  addresses  on  literary  and 
educatii 


Orthodoxy.      By   Gilhert   K.    Chesterton.      New 

York :  John  Lane  Company.    299  pp.    $1 .50. 

The  virile,  audacious  comparisons  and  philip- 
pics of  Mr.  Chesterton  have  for  several  years 
been  eagerly  read  hy  liberal  thinkers.  The  pres- 
ent voliitne  is  meant  to  be  a  companion  volume 
to  the  former  one.  entitled  "Heretics,"  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. "  Orthodoxy ''  is  an  attempt,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton declares,  to  explain  "  not  whether  the  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  believed  in.  but  how  the  writer 
personally  has  come  to  believe  it." 
Realities   and    Ideals.      By    Frederic    Harrison. 

Macmillan.    462  pp.    $l.?5. 

Everything  that   Mr.   Harrison  writes   is 


1  the  collection  of  essays  that  make  up  the 
present  volume.  The  social,  political,  literary, 
and  artistic  realities  and  ideals  that  he  treats 
of  in  his  essays  include  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  social  and  political  future 
of  woman,  the  status  of  civil  and  religious  mar- 


riage in  England,  studies  in  the  relations  of  the 
established  church  to  the  British  Government, 
the  revual  of  the  drama,  literature  in  England, 
and  a  dojen  or  more  studies  of  eminent  English- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  general 
theory  of  life  upon  which  these  essays  are 
grounded  Mr  Harrison  modestly  asserts  in  his 
prefatory  note  "  assumes  that  every  form  of 
culture  and  everything  that  tends  to  brighten 
our  existence  nhould  contribute  in  its  place  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness, — '  nothing  human 
IS  foreign  to  man.'" 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 

The   Niagara   River.     By  Archer   B.   Hulbert 

Putnam      119  pp.,  ill.    $3-50. 

Hilf  of  Prrfessor  Hulbert's  volume  is  de- 
\oted  to  the  present-day  interests  of  Niagara 
and  half  to  the  historical  associations  ot  the 
river  and  its  various  settlements.  The  reader 
will  find  here  a  very  good  popular  account  of 
the  geographical  revelations  of  the  Niagara 
Gorge,  together  with  a  full  and  fair  discussion 
of  the  impending  dangers  to  the  scenic  value  of 
the  Falls  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  water  for 
industrial  purposes.  A  very  good  account  is 
given  of  the  part  which  the  Niagara  region  had 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  chronicle  of  achieve- 
ments accredited  to  a  long  list  of  adventurers 
and  adventuresses  who  have  braved  the  fury  of 
Niagara's  waters  in  casks  or  boats  or  who  nave  - 
crossed  from  shore  to  ^hore  on  ropes  or  wires. 
The  Jungle  Folk  of  Africa.    By  Robert  H.  Mil- 

ligan.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    380  pp.. 

ill.     $i..Vi. 

It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Milligan  that  the  na- 
tive African  is  worth  knowing  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  with  a  view  to  presenting  this  human 
side  of  the  Dark  Continent  he  gives  in  this  vol- 
ume some  of  his  own  experiences  with  (he  peo- 
ple of  the  jungle,  confining  his  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  west  coast  which  he  knows  inti- 
mately from  seven  years'  residence.  The  book 
is  entertaining  and  far  more  illuminating  than 
many  of  the  travelers'  accounts  that  have  ap- 
peared In  recent  years. 
A  Woman's  Way  Through  Unknown  Labrador. 

By    Mrs.    Leonidas    Hubbard.    Jr.      McOurc 

Publishing  Company.    305  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  book  records  Mrs.  Hubbard's  unique  ex- 
periences as  an  explorer  and  relates  in  detail 
how  her  husband's  unfinished  work  was  com- 
pleted, besides  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
diary  kept  by  Mr.  Hubbard  himself  and  an 
account  of  the  last  days  of  that  intrepid  ex- 
plorer. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  jour- 
ney made  by  a  woman  is  the  only  one  over  the 
region  in  question  that  has  been  recognized  by 
the  geogr^hical  authorities  of  America  and 
Europe,  'The  book  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 
Servia  and  the  Servians.    By  M.  Chedo  Mijato- 

vich,    Boston:  L.  C.  Page,    284  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

Dr.  Mijatovich  was  formerly  Servian  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James.  He  is  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  the  Balkans,  including 
"A   Royal  Tragedy."  describing  the  assassina- 
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tion  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  a 
book  already  noticed  in  these  pages  lust  now 
when  the  attei  l  on  of  the  cnlire  world  s  be  ng 
turned  lo  the  Slav  nations  of  the  Balkan  region 
these  work^  of  Dr  Mijatov  ch  written  in  the 
open  ng  weeks  nf  the  present  year    seem  par 

I  eularly  s  gn  hcant       The  Balkan  peninsula    a 
predest  ned  to  press  in  th  s  new  century  more 
an  I  more  forward  in  the  forefront  of  at  least 
European  h  story   if  not  of  the  world  s  his  ory 
The  Set    ans    says  th  s  author   are  one  of  t!  e 

o  t  gifted  and  mteresting  nat  ons  in  southeast 
rn  E  rope  I  pay  them  he  continues  a  grea 
31  d  well  deser  ed  compl  ment  at  the  same  I  me 
h  nting  at  the  weak  po  nis  of  their  psycholog  cal 
constiiut  on  when  I  say  that  they  are  the  Irish 
of  il  e  Balkans  The  volume  cons  sis  of  cl  ap 
tcrs  on  the  history  religion  and  national  char 
acter  st  cs  of  the  people  including  special  chap- 
ters on  the  peasant  the  music  the  1  lerature 
and  the  econon  ic  poss  b  lit  es  of  Servia  An 
append  X  conta  n^  a  spec  n  en  of  he  Ser  an 
at  onal  poems  and  of  Serv  an  folklore  and 
g    es  some      terest  ng  stat  st  cal    nformat  on  of 

II  e  n  o't  recent  da  a  upon  the  country  of  K  ng 
Peter  There  are  s  xteen  full  page  llustrat  ons 
ch  efly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
landscape  \  ews  and  peasant  type 

Hungar)  and  the  Hungarians  By  W  B  For 
sier  Bov  11  McQure  Publishmg  Company 
352  pp      I     $2 

The  ex  of  h  s  volume  s  found  n  he  clos 
g  en  ence  of  he  n  oduc  on  The  Hun 
ga  ans  a  e  he  mos  hew  !de  ng  fasc  na  ng 
and  ho  p  able  ace  n  Eu  ope  I  ha  e  e  e  me 
b  lo  know  wha  hey  a  e  go  ng  o  do  next  » 
to  as  me  he  office  of  he  ee  Some  ery 
V  d  de  c  p  e  w  ng  abou  a  ompa  a  vely 
unknown  fa      na    ng  peop  c  make      h  s  vo  ume 


an    unusually    a     ac     e     _.     — 

t  ave  s  W  th  al  the  fasc  nat  on  and  h  gh 
ellectual  ab  1  ly  M  Bov  11  h  nks  he  Hun 
ga  ans  a  e  lack  ng  in  ha  gen  us  for  p  act  cal 
o  gan  zat  on  wh  ch  s  necessary  for  continued 
pol  ical  ex  s  ence  Hun^a  y  he  says  s  ove 
po  cal  The  volume  s  llus  ra  ed  w  th  s  x 
teen  ful  page  p  ctures  n  colo  by  W II  am 
Pascoe  and  twel  e  o  he  u  a  ons 
The  O  he    Ame    can       Bv  Arlhu    Ruh!    Serb 


3-     PP 


i  hghc 


(Aalbor  of     The  nthr-r  \inprlc«na    ) 


M     Ruh 

He  had  the  g  eat  good  i>. 
R  o  Jane  o  and  Bueno  A  e  a  he  me  Secre- 
ary  Root  was  present  ng  the  good  w  shes  of 
he  No  h  Amer  can  repub  c  o  the  e  Other 
\me  cans  of  he  ou  he  n  hem  sphe  e  For 
as  Mr  Ruhl  points  out  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
Brazil  Chile  and  Argentina  we  are  not  Amer 
leans  in  the  exclusive  sense  We  are  Norte 
Americano  or  Yankt  The  -Vrgentinian  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Peruvian  is  he  claims  quite 
IS  much  an  American  as  are  we  inhabitants  of 
these  United  Slates  I(  has  heretofore  been 
)ur  pleasure  says  this  author  to  ignore  the 
Other  Americans  lo  knew  nothing  really  of 
what  they  or  their  cities  are  like  or  their  am 
hilions  and  problems  It  is  about  these  things 
that  Mr  Ruhl  discourses  most  enlertammgly 
and  mformingly  in  this  \olume  which  is  pro- 
fu<icly  illustrated  from  photographs  There  is 
an  appendix  consisting  of  statistics  and  other 
data  and  a  good  index      We  onght  to  know 
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more  about  these  "  Other  Americans,"  Mr.  Ruhl  This  is  a  high  school  textbook  of  more  than 

insists,  since  half  the  western  world  is  theirs.  ordinary  interest.    The  writer  has  taught  physi- 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE.  ology  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  normal  schools, 

and  has  come  to  know  what  are  the  real  uses 
Economics.     By  Scott  Nearing  and  Frank  D.  of  a  textbook  in  this  subject  and  in  what  re- 
Watson.     Macmillan.    499  PP-    $190.  spect  most  of  the  existing  books  fall  short  of 

the  demand.     In  the  present  volume  particular 

This  volume  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  attention    has   been   given   to   the   illustrations, 

modern    type   of    textbooks    in   the   science    of  many  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  in  this  as 

political  economy.    Formerly  there  was  little  or  in   other   features  of   the  book,   advantage   has 

no  attempt    to   teach    anything  more   than   the  been   taken   of   the   latest    and    most   advanced 

theory  of  economics  in  our  colleges,  which  after  vvork  of  specialists. 

a  time  came  to  be  supplemented  by  brief  courses  _,,     _.            r  ^     -         *            t^tt       -^ 

of  lectures  dealing  with  concrete  economic  phe-  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.    By  Hannis  Tay- 

nomena.    The    present   method   of   college  in-  lor.    Macmillan.    676  pp.    $3.50. 

struction  is  auite  different.    The  student  is  made  Ti.i-'        uii           it-v'tii- 

:  :  i   ^ "   ^  I        '.u  '^ ^1^  ^,v^f^;«^  k,,*  In  this  scholarly  work  Dr.  Taylor  has  given 

acquainted  not  only  with  economic  doctrine  but  *^«o*;o^  ««  ful  „r^„,fv,  ^f  ^^c;*;,,^  Uw,  f-^^*^ 

with   a  cosiderable  body  of   facts  which  illus-  us  a  treatise  on  the  growth  of  post  ive  law,  treat- 

r    "       J     \:t       I        \u    *u  ^^:^e.  »A„^^^^A     T«  ing  the  subject  by   the   historical   method   and 

rate  and  make  dear  the  theories  advanced    In  ^^f^^^i        ^„^j    dV,„i        jjj    elements   by    the 

the  present  volume  this  tendency  is  especiay  ^  >    8^        ,    j       j^f  ^     ,    .               ^^^^^ 

marked     The. conditions  of  our  economic  life  jurisprudence  already  published,  which   in- 

are  set  forth  in  concrete  terms.    For  example.  ^J    ..  |.^    q  ;  j        ^  ^r.^^     ^^     ^  '  ^     E     ,i  ^ 

I^Wv  ■  t„.h  InL  «^^m?a«,?nn    rt!  H^e"  Constitution."  "International  Public  Law."  and 

Vu     luJ^!^h!lT^\J.    ZZlih^' Jnl    Ir;.  "Jurisdiction   and    Procedure   of   the   Supremo 

the  school,  child  labor,  women  who  work,  are  n'L,.^  ^t  *u«  tt«:*«^  c*o4.««.  »*  i,^,,^  ^^\^^a  .,  «,^o* 

treated;  and  under  "New  Forms  of  Industry"  ^  "^..^li^^'vf..^^^^^^                                             Hr 

we  havi  discussions  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  Jpf Sf^'^.^H  ^^^ 

utility,  railroad  control,  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  J.^y^Z'  ^Ij^M^^Jt^i^^^^^'  formerly 
pany:  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Minister  to  Spam, 
corporation  and  the  public,  and  anti-trust  legis-  A  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching.  By 
lation.  A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  the  a.  M.  Hind.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
subject  of  Municipal  Monopolies.  Under  the  .«  -. 
head  of  "Economic  Experiments"  the  student  "^^^  PP'  "'•  ^^'  ^,  ,..  .  , 
is  led  to  consider  collective  bargaining  and  the  This  is  a  compendious  historical  treatise  on 
open  shop,  the  eight-hour  day,  restriction  of  out-  the  development  of  engraving  and  etching,  de- 
put,  strikes  and  lockouts,  boycotts  and  black-  signed  principally  for  the  use  of  collectors  and 
lists,  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes,  the  trade  students.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
agreement  and  arbitration,  the  trade  union,  and  gravures  and  other  illustrations,  and  the  text  is 
the  methods  and  results  of  co-operation  and  supplemented  by  a  full  bibliography  taking  the 
profit-sharing.  The  lively  and  journalistic  treat-  ^nn  of  a  classified  list  and  index  of  engravers, 
ment  of  these  vital  present-day  problems  ought  Mr.  Hind  is  superintendent  of  the  Department 
to  impress  the  student  with  the  importance  and  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
vitality  of  the  v»;hole  subject  of  economics  and  Chaucer,  a  Bibliographical  Manual.    By  Eleanor 

should  add  much  to  the  interest  of  classroom  r»         **  tt             a     -kx    ^n         -^^  ^^     <t^ 

^Q^\^  Prescott  Hammond.     Macmillan.    579  pp.    $3. 

_                 -T-.i-T                 T>T-j         .T^«  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  acknowledged  au- 

Esperanto  in  Fifty  Lessons.     By  Edmond  Pri-  thentic  texts  of  Chaucer,  with  no  attempt  to  in- 

vat.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     168  pp.  elude  annotations  or  references  to  concordances. 

$0.50.  A  full  reference  list  and  index  add  to  its  value. 

Esperanto   at  a   Glance.     By   Edmond   Privat.  The  Housekeeper's  Week.    By  Marion  Harland. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    96  pp.    $0.15.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    439  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

English-Esperanto  Dictionary.    By  J.  C.  O'Con-  This  is  a  skilful  grouping  of  suggestions  re- 

nor  and  C.  F.  Hayes.     London :  Review  of  yarding  the  various  forms  of  housework  under 

Reviews.    200  pp.    is.  6d.  the  days  of  the  week.    Those  topics  that  are  not 

*^^                    ^                 ^  especially    related    to    any   particular    day    are 

Mr.  Privat,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  is  well  treated  m   separate  chapters.     The  author  has 

known  to  Esperantists  all  over  the  world  as  one  won  a  wide  reputation  through  her  treatises  on 

of  the  foremost  advocates  and  interpreters  of  cookery. 

the  new  language.    His  two  little  handy  volumes  ^,    ,        »    o^     j     j  a        •        tn-    . 

are  guides  to  a  workable  knowledge  of  Esper-  Clarkson  s  Standard  American  Dictionary  of  the 

anto.    The  dictionary  has  had  the  revision  and  English  Language.    Prepared  under  the  edito- 

approval  of   Dr.  Zamenhof,  originator  of   the  rial  supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Russell,  Albert 

language,  himself.  C.  Bean,  and  L.  B.  Vaughan.     Chicago:  The 

Principles    of    Physiology    and    Hygiene.     By  David  B.  Clarkson  Company.    2176  pp.,  with 

George  W.  Fitz,  M.  D.     Holt.     357  pp.,  ill.  copious^  illustrations,   tables,   maps,   and   dia- 

%i'i2,  grams.     $12. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Prosperity  ^^^  American  people  can  adjust  for  labor  promises  good  prospects  for  a  happy 
in  High  Tide  themselvcs  to  changing  conditions  Christmas  and  a  busy  winter  in  the  homes  of 
^^"*'  and  move  forward  with  a  cheer-  workingmen.  The  farmers  have  as  a  class 
ful  optimism  that  is  perhaps  without  a  paral-  experienced  no  hardship,  inasmuch  as  the 
lei  in  all  history.  A  year  ago  the  country  prices  of  their  products  have  remained  at  a 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  currency  panic,  with  high  level,  and  nature  has  supplied  them 
real  money  and  legal  tender  so  hard  to  get  again  in  1908  with  crops  that  average  very 
hold  of  that  a  thousand  sorts  of  queer  and  well  in  quantity,  even  though  not  quite  the 
makeshift  substitutes  for  money  were  pass-  largest  on  record.  The  business  community 
ing  from  hand  to  hand.  The  financial  panic  was  even  more  confident  than  were  the  poli- 
was  followed  by  an  extreme  industrial  de-  ticians  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  elected  by 
pression.  To-day,  as  for  several  months  past,  decisive  majorities.  Election  day  was  No- 
lawful  currency  is  more  abundant  and  readily  vember  3 ;  and  on  Wednesday  morning.  No- 
available  than  ever  before,  and  people  have  vember  4,  the  result  was  fully  discounted 
forgotten  even  the  appearance  of  a  clearing-  everywhere,  business  rather  than  politics  was 
house  certificate  or  a  Standard  Oil  pay-roll  the  prevailing  topic,  and  a  pleasant  feeling 
check.  The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  contentment  and  relief  was  the  well-nigh 
is  again  one  of  our  most  flourishing  financial  universal  sentiment  expressed  and  exhibited 
institutions,  and  the  panic  has  passed  into  in  a  thousand  ways, 
the   realm   of   financial   history   along  with 

the  crisis  of   1873  and  earlier  collapses  of  southern     J^^^  after  the  election  a  Texas 

credit  and  speculation.     The  stock  market  Political      man  telegraphed  to  Taft  as  fol- 

has  been  quick  to  discount  the  future,  and  on  en  men ,  j^^.g.    «<  j  ^^^  ^  Democrat,  and 

the  prices  of  many  securities  have  fully  re-  voted  yesterday  for  Bryan.    I  am  starting  on 

covered  all  that  was  lost  in  the  panic,  while  the  first  vacation  I  have  had  for  two  years, 

some  have  lately  made  the  highest  record  in  and  am  contented  to  leave  my  business  in 

their  history.     Prosperity  turns  upon  senti-  your  hands."     Mr.  Bryan's  electoral  votes, 

ment;  and  prosperity  has  arrived  again.  which  will  amount  to  162,  as  against  321  for 

Mr.  Taft,  will  all  come  from  the  Southern 

Confidence    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  before  the  States  (if  Maryland  and  Oklahoma  are  to 

Ally       panic  many  forms  of  industry  had  be  treated  as  Southern ) ,  excepting  for  the 

Restored.     \^^j^    prosperous    beyond    what  eight  electoral  votes  of  his  own  State  of  Ne- 

should  have  been  regarded  as  normal,  and  the  braska,  the  five  of  Colorado,  and  the  three  of 

railroad  traffic  that  had,  with  its  stupendous  Nevada.    Yet  no  part  of  the  country  seems 

volume,  far  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  all  the  to   be   better  satisfied   with   Taft's   election 

roads,  so  that  paralysis  had   resulted   from  than  that  part  which  alone  could  be  relied 

sheer  excess  of  commerce,  was  an  extreme  upon  to  give  its  votes  to  Bryan.     Four  years 

and  abnormal  situation,  that  could   not  be  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  an  overwhelming^ 

expected  to  return  at  once.     There  is  now  popular  endorsement,  and  the  result  was  re- 

every  indication  of  a  liealthy  resumption  of  ceived  by  the  country  with  a  good  will  so 

manufacturing  and   general  business,  while  hearty  and  general  that  it  was  hard  to  dis- 

every  week  the   railroads   report  a  smaller  cover  any  strain  of  discord  in  the  chorus  of 

number  of  idle  cars,  and  the  fresh  demand  acclaim.     Mr.  Taft's  election  is  in  its  way 

Coprrirkt  1908.  by  Th«  Hiwii,^  ov  ILimtcvs  CoiKTMn  ^'^ 
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Krom  th?  BrooWyn  Eagle  (New  York). 

even  more  remarkable.  And  the  acceptance 
of  it  is  still  more  significant  as  respects  the 
State  of  the  public  mind  and  the  present  con- 
ditions of  our  political  life.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  accepted  as  the  President  of  the  whole 
»untry,  and  although  a  firm  Republican,  he 
has  not  been  a  narrow  partisan  in  office, 

9aod  will  '^^^  E**"*^  "'"  "''*^  which  the 
roMrtf  Democrats  accept  the  election  of 
■  "■^'^-  Mr.  Taft  shows  that  they  are  not 
bitter  in  their  partisanship  and  that  they  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Taft  to  have  any  narrow 
partisan  prejudices.  Furthermore,  the  Demo- 
crats have  become  so  accustomed  to  being  out 
of  office  that  they  have  as  a  party  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  private  life.  Thus  a  sweeping 
Democratic  defeat  does  not  cause  nearly  so 
many  men  to  have  to  look  for  new  means 
of  livelihood  as  would  a  sweeping  Republi- 
can defeat.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  spoils  of  victory  are  far  less 
extensive  than  they  used  to  be.  Practically 
all  of  the  routine  offices  in  the  federal  serv- 
ice are  now  filled  under  the  merit  system, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  politics,  so 
that  appointive  places  in  the  main  are  non- 
partisan. Even  the  fourth-class  postmaster- 
ships  are  far  less  political  in  their  character 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  More  and 
more  the  great  postal  organization  is  being 
reduced  to  terms  of  an  efficient  business  ma- 
chine.   It  is  almost  "  out  of  politics." 


Q^i„,  Unquestionably,  as  this  Review 
efPwtii  has  again  and  again  pointed  out, 
"'"*■  the  country  has  for  ten  years  been 
in  a  state  of  substantial  accord  upon  most 
matters  of  large  public  moment.  During  this 
period,  Mr.  Taft's  well-trained  talents  and 
great  capacity  for  work  have  been  at  the 
service  of  the  American  people  in  posts  of 
large  responsibility,  and  no  one  has  ventured 
to  belittle  the  value  of  his  official  work  or  to 
asper^  his  public  or  private  character. 
Through  the  trying  weeks  of  the  campaign, — 
when  for  lack  of  great  and  well-defined  issues 
there  was  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  cam- 
paign managers  and  orators  to  descend  to 
personalities, — no  one  could  find  anything  to 
say  against  Mr.  Taft  that  made  the  smallest 
impression  in  any  quarter.  It  was  so  obvious 
to  everybody  that  Mr.  Taft  was  well  quali- 
fied to  be  President  that  it  did  not  even  occur 
to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  oppose 
his  election  on  the  ground  of  any  personal 
or  public  derelictions.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Taft  was  entirely  correct,  and  it 
was  not  different  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
excepting  that  it  was  more  general  and  more 
Strongly  confirmed.  Mr.  Taft  was  regarded 
as  honest,  experienced,  public- spirited,  of 
judicial  temperament,  of  great  capacity  for 
work,  of  genial  and  happy  disposition,  and 
of  a  natural  as  well  as  a  trained  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  best  in  American  life.  For 
this  reason  his  election  satisfies. 


tbe  Traveler  (Bostou). 
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Mt  '^^^  attempt  to  v^eaken  Mr.  Taft 
aaitm  Labor  with  wage-eamers  and  with  or- 
ganized labor  completely  failed, 
for  a  verj'  simple  reason  that  might  have  been 
counted  upon  in  advance.  That  reason  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fool  great 
masses  of  men  as  to  a  candidate's  real  quali- 
ties and  character.  Nobody  could  be  fairer 
(ir  more  open-minded  than  Mr.  Taft,  and  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  show  workingmcn  that 
he  was  entirely  sympathetic  toward  them, 
while  understanding  exceptionally  well  those 
somewhat  technical  questions  about  injunc- 
tions and  other  labor  matters  that  had  been 
injected  into  the  campaign,  Workingmen 
in  the  United  States  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  intelligent,  and  they  would  not  like  to 
have  for  President  of  this  country  a  man  who 
would  play  the  demagogue  or  cater  insin- 
cerely for  their  votes.  In  the  long  run,  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  legislation  or  court  pro- 
cedure would  be  good  for  workingmen 
which  is  not  good  for  everybody  else,  and 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  principles  of 
fairness  and  equality  before  the  law,  Mr. 
Taft  is  ffow  and  long  has  been  in  a  much 
better  position  to  say  what  is  fair  about  court 
practices  and  legislation  than  either  Mr, 
Gompers,  on  the  one  hand,  representing  the 
extreme  demands  of  unionism,  or  Mr,  Van 


Cleave,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  stood 
for  extreme  opposition  to  everything  that 
Mr,  Gompers  has  desired, 

^^^  Mr.  Taft  had  favored  certain 
aomfHn',  ami  modifications  in  the  court  prac- 
*  ""■  tices  respecting  injunctions,  and 
had  been  committed  to  very  liberal  policies 
regarding  employers'  liability  and  other  meas- 
ures demanded  by  workingmen.  He  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
opposed  to  secondary  boycotts  and  certain 
other  practices  sometimes  used  by  trade- 
unions.  The  country  thinks  Mr.  Taft  has 
common  sense,  and  it  sustains  him  over- 
whelmingly in  his  positions.  The  attempt 
of  Mr.  Gompers  and  others  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  American  public  was  sharply 
divided  on  labor  questions,  and  that  Bryan 
and  the  Democrats  stood  for  workingmen's 
rights,  while  Taft  and  the  Republicans  were 
against  the  workingmen,  completely  failed  to 
convince  any  large  number  of  people,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  no  such  cleavage  in  public 
opinion  actually  exists.  If  the  wage-earners 
and  employed  classes  had  been  solidly  lined 
up  for  Bryan,  while  the  employers  and  con- 
trollers of  capital  had  all  been  supporters  of 
Taft,  we  should  have  had  a  politiral  cleavage 
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alon;:  social  lini's  that  would  have  been  re- 
grettable. Fdrtiinatel}-,  nothing  of  that  kind 
happened.  Ameritan  Hajx-earners.  whether 
trade-unionists  or  not,  do  not  feel  themselves 
or  their  uelf.ire  bound  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  any  one  political  party.  They  are  as  free 
to  be  Republicans  or  Democrats  as  they  are 
to  be  members  of  one  church  or  another  or 
of  no  church  at  ail. 

SomBfrtanii  ■^'t-  ('"mpcfs  had  bccn  very 
nil  ppiitieai  iruch  wrapped  up  in  the  attempt 
'■  to  pas)!  certain  bills  at  Washing- 
ton. 'I'he  framers  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form at  Chicago  took  their  work  very  re- 
sponsibly, and  Mr.  Goinpers  found  it  hard 
to  make  headway  there  as  against  certain  in- 
terests that  were  fighting  him  very  bitterly, 
and  that  had  also  previously  fought  the  labor 
positions  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Taft.  Naturally  and  properly,  Mr. 
Goinpers  H-anted  b<)th  parties  to  go  as  far 
as  they  could  in  endorsing  the  measures  to 
which  he  stcod  corrmitted.  He  found  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  full  authority  in  the  shaping 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  much  more 
ready  to  accept  his  planks  than  was  the  Re- 
publican re'^olutions  committee,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  any  platform  perfunctorily. 
It  was  not  strange  that  Mr.  Gompers,  under 
the  circumstances,  felt  obliged  to  support  the 
Democratic  ticket ;  but  it  speaks  much  for  the 


good,  sense  of  American  trade-unionists  that 
thej-  felt  perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  liked, 
regardless  of  Mr.  Gompers'  advice,  and  it  is 
plain  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
must  have  had  the  shrewd  sense  to  sec  that 
the  mere  phrasings  of  party  platforms  were 
not  conclusive  as  to  which  way  workingmen 
ought  to  cast  their  votes.  The 
Federation  of  Labor  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Denver  last  month,  and  in 
our  opinion  it  showed  breadth  of  view  and 
excellence  of  temper  in  electing  Mr.  Gom- 
pers for  the  twenty-sixth  time  to  its  presi- 
denci'.     Everybody  makes  mistakes. 

ThfSoMir*  ^'''-  Roosevelt,  it  is  understood, 
Daaffntin  will  again  present  to  Congress 
'^'  his  well-known  views  as  to  the 
extension  of  employers'  liability  laws  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  far  better  than  heretofore 
all  who  arc  employed  in  government  work. 
And  undoubtedly  Mr.  Taft  will  be  as  well 
disposed  toward  the  measures  demanded  h\ 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  he 
would  have  been  if  Mr,  Gompers  had  sup- 
ported the  Republican  rather  than  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Taft  in 
any  case  could  be  relied  upon  to  use  his  best 
judgment  as  to  legislation,  while  keeping  his 
sympathies  broad  and  generous  toward  the 
masses  of  his  plain,  hard-working  fellow  citi- 
zens. Thus  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  Mr,  Bryan  in  the  recent  campaign  wa,s 
the  candidate  and  the  champion  of  labor, 
while  Mr.  Taft  was  the  candidate, — even  if 
not  the  avowed  champion, — of  capital,  has 
signally  failed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  professed 
desire  that  every  man  should  have  a 
"  square  deal  "  before  the  law,  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  by  certain  representatives  of 
capital,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  called  in- 
sincere by  certain  spokesmen  of  trade-unions. 
Yet  the  country  as  a  whole  believes  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sincerity  and  in  his  ardent  wish 
that  the  Government,  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  shall  do  everything  possible  to  preserve 
every  man's  equality  of  opportunity  and  hi? 
equal  rights  under  our  system  of  government 
and  justice. 

A»Mntt  There  is  the  sanie  kind  of  confi- 
aiirf(*»  dence  felt  about  Mr.  Taft,  as 
"""""■  being  fair-minded  toward  all  in- 
terests. If  capital  may  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  interest,  in  so  far  as  its  ownership  or 
management  is  centered  in  the  Wall  Street 
neighborhood,  it  is  true  that  capital  has 
looked  with  alarm  at  Mr.  Roosevelt.     An 
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impartial  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this 
fear,  which  at  times  has  affected  Wall  Street 
like  a  mania,  would  require  much  care  and 
study.  Its  chief  beginning  was  some  years 
ago  when  the  Government  began  its  action 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have 
been  so  bitterly  blamed  for  this  action,  while 
Senator  Knox,  then  Attorney-General,  upon 
whose  advice  the  action  was  brought,  and 
who  fought  the  matter  to  its  conclusion,  was 
so  readily  forgiven.  The  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration has  delivered  the  railroads  jn  the 
main  from  the  rebate  system,  which  they 
hated  but  could  not  shake  off;  has  rid  them 
of  the  free-pass  system,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  long-suffering  victims;  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways  has  conferred  signal  benefits- 
upon  them.  The  rate  bill  will  not  harm 
them  in  their  legitimate  interests,  and  the 
further  measures  advocated  by  the  President 
for  strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  allowing  the  railroads  to  make 
traffic  agreements  among  themselves,  and  re- 
moving railroads  from  the  operations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  are  all  measures  of 
constructive  statesmanship  which  will  benefit 
railroad  property  while  also  benefiting  the 
users  of  railroads. 


Btn.ll. 


As  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude 
toward  large  industrial  corpora- 

Kefvrmi.  (jo^j^  j,p  1,35  aimed  to  protect 
smaller  competitors  in  their  undoubted  rights 
to  exist  and  do  business,  and  he  has  favored 
a  kind  of  government  regulation  and  over- 
sight that  would  help  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  corporate  management,  while  not  inter- 
fering with  the  prosperity  of  legitimate  en- 
terprises, Mr.  Roosevelt  recognizes  the 
trend  of  modern  business,  and  advocates  the 
revision  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  so 
that  it  may  not  seem  to  threaten  weil-con- 
ducted  enterprises  merely  because  they  are  of' 
vast  dimensions.  When  the  smoke  is  entirely 
cleared  away,  and  a  fair  perspective  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  toward  rail- 
roads and  industrial  corporations,  it  will  be 
clear  enough  that  he  has  been  working  for 
needed  reforms  and  for  measures  that  would 
help  rather  than  hurt  American  business. 
To  do  what  he  has  done,  however,  has 
seemed  to  require  on  Mr.  Rooseveit's  part  a 
certain  attitude  of  controversy,  and  he  has 
from  time  to  time  used  the  vocabulary  of 
denunciation  with  terrible  vigor.  Mr,  Taft, 
through  these  years,  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  and  consulted  at 


every  step.    He  is  committed  absolutely  to  a 
of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  policies. 


Wall  Btntft  ^^^  ^^^  world  of  banking,  rail- 
Vjflto/  roading,  and  high  finance,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  good  deal 
afraid  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  was  only  a  little 
more  afraid  of  Mr.  Bryan,  seems  to  be  not 
at  all  afraid  of  Mr.  Taft.  This  wbrid  of 
finance  has  formed  the  habit  of  being  scared 
at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tone  of  voice,  and  it  al- 
^\'ays  starts  uneasily  and  shrinks  when  he  is 
about  to  speak,  like  a  much-whipped  dog.  At 
this  moment  it  dreads  his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  fact  is  that  Wall 
Street  is  subject  to  emotional  insanity;  and 
the  mere  mention  of  Roosevelt's  name  used 
to  throw  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  financial 
district  "  into  convulsions.  While  Roosevelt- 
phobia  is  much  milder  now,  and  in  some 
quarters  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  habit 
of  being  frightened  when  the  President's 
name  is  mentioned  has  left  its  lingering  ef- 
fects. Wall  Street  knows  that  Mr,  Taft 
will  work  for  the  same  kind  of  legislation 
and  will  stand  for  the  same  things  in  gen- 
eral, but  it  hopes  that  he  will  not  sr,  often 
speak  of  "malefactors"  and  "undesirable 
citizens."  The  business  world,  in  short,  has 
great  confiuencc  in  Mr.  Taft's  good  sense 
and  judgment,  and  expects  him_  to  be  as  use- 
ful as  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  business  interest? 


\bUc  Ledger  |  l>hlUdelp>ila>. 
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Victory  ^^  ^^  certainly  an  unprecedented  that  the  whole  country  has  rejoiced,  and  the 
After  a  thing  for  Taft  and  the  Repub-  Democrats  could  not  criticise.  During  the 
licans  to  carry  the  country  by  campaign  we  were  occupying  and  administer- 
sweeping  majorities  at  a  time  of  business  de-  ing  Cuba,  and  yet  the  Democrats  could  make 
pression  following  a  severe  panic.  Accord-  no  issue  out  of  that  fact.  We  had  taken  prac- 
ing  to  all  historical  precedents,  the  party  in  tical  hold  of  the  affairs  of  San  Domingo,  and 
power  should  permit  itself  to  be  thoroughly  had  guaranteed  that  republic's  new  debt  by 
licked  in  the  elections  following  a  great  busi-  Presidential  proclamation,  yet  no  voice  op- 
ness  collapse.  The  Republicans  would  cer-  posed  this  innovation, — at  least  none  was 
tainly  have  been  beaten  if  the  Democrats  had  heard  by  the  country  or  encouraged  by  the 
been  able  to  appear  before  the  country  as  a  Democratic  National  Committee.  We  are 
consistent  party,  with  a  definite  program  that  building  the  world's  greatest  public  work  at 
promised  better  things.  But  we  live  in  a  Panama,  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  generally 
business  age,  and  ours  is  pre-eminently  a  easy  to  make  political  scandal  about.  Yet 
business  country.  Men  care  a  great  deal  our  Panama  policy  has  the  approval  of  the 
more  about  business  than  about  politics,  and  entire  country  regardless  of  party.  Mr.  Taft 
it  was  not  difficult  to  convince  the  country  has  made  a'  long  and  conspicuous  record  in 
that  the  ordinary  man's  business  interests  connection  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  yet 
were  better  assured  under  Taft  and  the  Re-  no  one  can  now  remember  that  the  Demo- 
publicans  than  under  Bryan  and  the  Demo-  crats  found  any  issue  against  him  in  that 
crats.  It  is  true  that  there  arc  progressives  quarter  of  the  world.  As  regards  military' 
and  reactionaries  in  the  Republican  party,  and  naval  matters,  pensions  to  veterans,  de- 
but Republican  differences  are  slight  when  velopment  of  internal  waterways,  conserva- 
set  over  against  the  extreme  discords  of  the  tion  of  public  resources,  and  various  other 
Democracy.  Mr.  Bryan's  economic  and  topics  of  domestic  policy,  no  issues  were 
financial  views  are  as  different  as  possible  sharply  drawn  in  the  campaign,  for  the  rea- 
from  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cleveland  son  that  the  parties  and  the  general  public 
Democracy,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the  arc  all  in  accord, 
foremost  Southern  statesmen.    Nobody  could 

foretell  what  kind  of  a  cabinet  would  sur-  parties  and  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  efforts  were 
round  Mr.  Bryan  in  case  of  his  election,  or  Business  made  to  find  issues  in  such  ques- 
how  influential  his  views  would  be  with  the  **"**  tions  as  the  regulation  of  rail- 
legislative  branch  in  case  of  a  Democratic  roads,  the  curbing  of  trusts,  and  the  control 
Congress.  Thus  the  party  in  power  was  of  large  corporations;  yet  the  records  of  the 
given  a  strong  vote  of  confidence  in  the  very  parties  did  not  admit  of  any  definite  cleavage, 
face  of  panic  and  industrial  depression,  with  and  no  well-defined  issues  were  developed  by 
the  consequence  of  an  '  omediate  revival  of  the  debates  on  the  stump.  Mr.  Bryan  at- 
prosperity.  Nothing  quite  like  this  has  hap-  tempted  to  propose  some  rule-of-thumb  ways 
pened  before  in  our  political  history.  of  getting  at  the  corporations  that  were  large 

enough  to  be  in  need  of  federal  supervision  ; 

What  Were    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Campaign  is  sev-  but  his  party  as  a  whole  paid  no  attention  to 

thePartu     eral  wccks  past,  there  are  few  his  percentage  theories.    Again,  Mr.  Bryan 

**"*'        close  observers  of  it  who  can  very  tried  very  hard  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the 

clearly  describe  how  it  was  fought  and  what  proposal  to  guarantee  bank  deposits;  but  the 

the  issues  were.     The  intelligent  foreigner  country  absolutely  refused  to  pay  any  atten- 

who  concluded   that  there  was  nothing  at  tion  whatever  to  the  question  itself,  and  much 

issue    excepting   the   question    whether    the  less  would  the  country  admit  that  the  ques- 

voters  preferred  to  have  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  tion  was  of  a  party  character.     The  larger 

Bryan  in  the  White  House,  summed  it  up  problem  of  banking  and  currency  reform  did 

fairly  well.     There  were  no  issues  that  in-  not  get  into  the  campaign  at  all,  and  the 

volved  foreign  affairs,  even  remotely.    The  country  seemed  quite  willing  to  allow  the 

country  has  complete  confidence  in  the  way  currency  commission  to  have  a  fair  chance  to 

in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  study  the  subject  and  make  a  deliberate  re- 

Taft  have  dealt  with  our  foreign  relations  port.     All  were  agreed  that   incther  panic 

and  our  insular  dependencies.     Sending  our  could   not  occur  in   the   immc'^iJ^ie   future, 

battleship  fleet  around  the  world  was  a  tre-  and  it  was  easy  to  show  that  the  proposal  to 

mendous  venture,  and  it  took  courage  at  the  guarantee  bank  deposits  had  no  value  as  an 

outset.    But  it  has  been  so  successful  a  thing  immediate  remedy  or  as  an  isolated  measure. 
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jj^  There  remained  as  a  great  possi- 
TariffMisK  ble  issue  the  everlasting  question 
of  the  tariff.  Yet,  while  many 
able  and  intelligent  speeches  were  made  on 
the  tariff  question,  it  did  not  present  itself  as 
a  squarely  drawn  issue  between  the  parties. 
Congiress  last  spring,  before  adjourning,  had 
tried  to  make  some  defensive  ammunition 
fdr  the  Republican  campaign  by  giving  an 
earnest  of  good  intentions  on  the  two 
great  subjects  of  the  currency  and  the  tariff. 
It  created  the  joint  currency  commission  to 
study  and  report,  and  it  provided  for  prelim- 
inary hearings  before  the  regular  committees 
on  the  tariff  schedules,  authorizing  expert 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  data,— -all 
with  a  view  to  a  special  session  of  Congress 
next  March  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  tariff.  If  the  Democrats  had  been 
united  and  consistent  in  their  historic  opposi- 
tion to  the  protectionist  policy,  they  could 
have  forced  the  fighting  all  along  that  line 
and  made  the  tariff  a  teal  issue.  But,  alas, 
for  the  Democracy,  even  the  tariff  is  no 
longer  a  party  question.  While  the  Repub- 
licans are  more  generally  protectionist  than 
are  the  Democrats,  there  is  about  as  much 
tariff-reform  sentiment  to  be  found  in  one 
party  as  in  the  other.  The  country,  which, 
— having  been  prosperous, — really  knows 
very  little  about  the  actual  uriff,  is  per- 
vasively, though  rather  mildly,  protectionist. 
The  West  and  South  have  built  up  ex- 
tensive and  varied  manufactures,  which  will 
all  expect  such  consideration  as  their  needs 
may  require.  In  short,  the  tariff  is  no  long- 
er, as  it  used  to  be,  a  party  question ;  nor  is  it 
sharply  sectional,  as  it  formerly  was,  in  its 
bearings  of  advantage  or  disadvanuge. 

g^^^  There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
urf  when  the  race  question  counted 
'^^"'  for  much  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions, when  the  Republicans  championed 
negro  rights,  and  when  the  Democrats  ac- 
cused the  Republicans  of  seeking  to  force 
negro  domination  upon  the  South  or  else  to 
curtail  Southern  representation  in  Congress. 
The  negroes  themselves  had  threatened  this 
year  to  abandon  the  Republican  party  and 
cause  its  defeat  in  critical  States  like  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  with  aview  to  punishing  die  party 
because  President  Roosevelt  disbanded  sev< 
cral  companies  of  negro  troops  after  the  in- 
vesrigation  of  the  disorders  at  Brownsville, 
Texas.  Many  educated  negroes  ui^ed  their 
race  to  oppose  Taft  and  vote  for  Bryan,  The 
motive  was  a  bad  one  and  discreditable  to 


Brum  the  NtKi-Tribiine  (Dulntta). 


negro  intelligence.  Apart  from  such  motives, 
a  division  of  the  negro  vote  might  be  very 
desirable.  The  Republican  party,  in  fact,  is 
not  more  unselfishly  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  negroes  than  is  the  Democratic 
party.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  Demo- 
crats could  not  openly  court  the  negro  vote 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  so  long  as  thqr 
were  so  obviously  opposed  to  having  negroes 
vote  in  large  numbers  in  the  States  furdter 
south.  As  an  individual,  any  n^;ro  might 
vote  die  Democratic  ticket,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  race  he  could  not  well  urge  negroes 
as  such  to  change  their  party. 

wiigtiH  ^"  ^^'  South,  meanwhile,  die 
ai^KttM  race  question  ccmrinued  to  plajr 
some  part,  and  thus  helped  to 
maintain  Democratic  solidarity.  There  were 
many  Democrats  of  intelligence  and  standing 
in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the 
lower  South  who  would  have  been  very  ^ad 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Taft  but  for  the  serious  mis- 
understanding this  would  have  occasioned  in 
their  neigjiborhoods.  Southern  Democrats 
in  general  believe  that  the  Republican  party 
of  the  North  wishes,  and  intends  if  posnble, 
either  to  bring  about  unrestricted  negro  suf- 
frage in  the  South  or  else  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  South  in  Congress.  Four 
yean  ago  the  Republican  platform  took  such 
ground  spedtictlly.  The  platform  this  year, 
while  not  expressly  demanding  reduction  of 
representation,  carries  a,  pretentious  plank 
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entitled  "  rights  of  the  negro,"  which  claims  ^.^^  ^^^^,    The  negro's  theoretical  rights  to 

that  the  Republican  party  has  been  the  "  con-  status  of  th*  citizenship  and  political  privilege 

sistent  friend  "  of  that  race  for  half  a  cen-  **"^****      cannot  be  taken  away  from  him. 

tury.     "  We  declare  once  more,"  says  this  His  practical  rights,  which  are  unlimited  in 

plank,  "  and  without  reservation,  for  the  en-  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  subject 

forcement  in  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Thir-  to  severe  but  not  impossible   limitations   in 

teenth,   Fourteenth,   and   Fifteenth  Amend-  the  Southern  States.     Except  in  about  half  a 

ments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  de-  dozen    States,    negroes   who   are    intelligent 

signed  for  the  protection  and  advancement  and  useful  citizens  of  their  communities,  and 

of  the  negro,  and  we  condemn  all  devices  fit  to  exercise  the  suffrage,  are  not  kept  away 

that  have  for  their  real  aim  his  disfranchise-  from   the  polls.     In  the   half-dozen   States, 

ment  for  reasons  of  color  alone,  as  unfair,  the  rules  and  regulations  limiting  the  fran- 

un-American.  and  repugnant  to  the  supreme  chise  are  so  enforced  as  to  make  it  in  prac- 

law  of  the  land."     The  Republican   party  tice  much  more  difficult  and  much  less  agree- 

has  been  in  complete  national  power  for  a  able   for  a  colored   man   of  education   and 

great  many  years.     A  plank   liCe   the   one  property  to  vote  than  for  a  white  man  of 

from  which  we  have  quoted  is  a  piece  of  even  less  education  or  property.     These  cir- 

cheap  insincerity,  or  else  it  means  something  cumstances  are  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 

serious  and  important.     In  effect,  the  Re-  law  is  enforced,  rather  than  to  the  law  itself. 

publican  party  declares  that  certain   things  The   Republican   party  does  not   intend   to 

are   left  undone   which   ought   to   be   done  try  in  any  way  to  change  the  conditions  of 

toward  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  Con-  suffrage  in  the  South,  or  to  punish  the  South 

stitution.  for  its  educational  and  property  restrictions 

upon  the  franchise.  These  planks  are  put  in 
Bepubitcan  ^^^  ^^^  Republican  party,  with  the  platforms  for  the  political  exigencies  of 
inain-  its  large  majorities  in  both  houses  the  moment.  They  are  supposed  to  help 
^'^  ^'  of  Congress,  pays  no  heed  what-  in  the  control  of  the  Northern  negro  Vow., 
ever  to  the  demands  of  the  national  plat-  and  to  minister  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
form;  and  Republican  Presidents  make  no  negro  delegates  who  come  to  Republican 
corresponding  proposals  in  their  messages  to  national  conventions  from  the  Southern 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  States,  and  expect  rewards  and  offices. 
It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  Republican  plat- 
forms contain  these  planks  on  the  race  ques-  ^.^^  The  race  question  in  the  South 
tion  the  Southern  States  will  feel  obliged,  Reat  has  many  difficulties;  and  many 
even  against  their  own  preferences,  to  sup-  **"*  **'  Southern  white  men  are  far  more 
port  the  Democratic  ticket  in  national  elec-  courageous  about  it  in  their  private  conversa- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  the  Republican  party  tion  than  in  their  public  utterances  and 
has  not  the  smallest  intention  of  undertaking  actions.  But  bad  as  things  are  in  some  parts 
to  cut  down  the  representation  of  the  South-  of  the  South,  there  is  no  remedy  that  can 
ern  States  in  Congress,  or  to  change  the  basis  be  applied  from  the  outside.  Better  agri- 
of  apportionment  from  that  of  the  total  pop-  culture,  better  education,  better  penal  sys- 
ulation  to  that  of  the  number  of  actual  vot-  tems,  enforcement  of  anti-saloon  laws, 
ers.  There  are  a  good  many  excellent  and  growth  in  thrift,  and  general  progress  in 
sincere  Republicans  who  have  persuaded  civilization  will  in  one  locality  after  another 
themselves  that  the  negro  is  being  wronged,  improve  the  political  situation ;  and  there  is 
that  the  Constitution  is  violated,  and  that  no  other  remedy.  Certainly,  the  national 
Southern  representation  ought  to  be  drastic-  discussion  of  race  problems  should  proceed 
ally  reduced.  But  there  is  not  one  leading  on  a  basis  of  sincerity.  The  Republican 
Republican  statesman,  whether  in  the  Presi-  party  is  deeply  to  be  blamed  for  putting  irri- 
dent*s  cabinet,  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  House,  tating  planks  into  its  platform  which  it  en- 
who  is  thinking  or  planning  or  working  to-  tirely  ignores  in  its  policies  and  programs 
ward  any  such  ends.  The  race  problem  must  at  Washington, 
and  will  be  settled  in  the  localities  where  it 

exists.    The  North  cannot  and  will  not  set-  /iooaeoett^a   '^^  absurdity  of  the  planks  in 

tie  it  for  the   South.     Great  harm   to  the  /feeordoa  the  the  last  two  national   platforms 

South    results    from    the    insincerity  of   the  "•'*  *      appears  in  a  glaring  light  when 

Republican   party  in   its  playing  with  this  one  reads  the  following  letter,  made  public 

serious  question.  early  last  month,  written  by  President  Roose- 
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velt  to  Hon.  W.  R.  Meredith,  president  of  to  show  that  partisanship  no  longer  rules, 

the  Virginia  Bar  Association :  and  that  the  great  American  electorate  votes 

My  Dear  Mr.  Meredith  :  I  have  your  letter.    I  according  to  its  opinions  as  to  men  and  issues. 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  of  any 

consequence  who   seriously  dreams  of  cutting  y^us  the  September  elections  in 

down  Southern  representation,  and  I  should  have  ^''V  ^      \t                   ahm  *           l-l        j 

no  hesitation  in  stating  anywhere  and  at  any  pfuiXumi^.    ^^™°"^  ^^  Mame,  which  used 

time  that  as  long  as  the  election  laws  are  con-  *    to  be  regarded  as  almost  infalli- 

stitutionally  enforced  without  discrimination  as  blc   indications  of   party   tendency,   can   no 

brg';';sf,:i^b;t^*  a'ri^SnraST  ;-g"  ^c  reUed  upon  as  valuable  forecasts 

surd.                      Faithfully  yours,  ^^^    November.     Mame   this   year   gave   a 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  plurality  of  less  than  8000  in  the  State  elec- 

Since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  expressed  tion,  but  gave  Taft  about  31,000.  Ver- 
himself  so  frankly,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  mont's  Republican  plurality  in  September 
the  plank  in  the  platform  upon  which  he  was  under  30,000,  while  in  November  it 
ran  in  1904  was  inserted  without  his  knowl-  was  almost  40,000,  and  only  a  little  short 
edge,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  preliminary  pf  the  Roosevelt  plurality.  New  Hampshire 
drafts  of  the  platform,  that  it  was  not  in  illustrates  the  new  tendency  by  giving  Taft 
the  document  when  the  resolutions  conunit-  almost  20,000  plurality,  while  electing  Hen- 
tee  thought  its  work  completed,  and  that  ry  B.  Quinby  for  the  governorship  by  only 
Senator  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  committee,  1000  over  his  competitor.  In  New  Hamp- 
had  never  seen  it  until  he  happened  to  come  shire  the  old  fight  against  railroad  influence 
to  it  in  the  course  of  reading  the  platform  to  in  State  affairs  came  near  turning  the  State 
the  full  convention.  Since  the  South  takes  over  to  the  Democrats.  In  Massachusetts 
these  things  seriously,  it  is  within  bounds  to  Taft*s  majority  was  more  than  100,000,  and 
ask  the  Republican  party  to  consult  its  re-  considerably  greater  than  Roosevelt's,  but 
sponsible  statesmen  henceforth  in  the  draft-  Governor  Draper  had  only  about  60,000 
ing  of  its  planks  on  the  race  question  and  on  plurality.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Southern  representation  in  Congress.  Br>'an  carried  the  city  of  Boston  by  only 

a  very  small  plurality  over  Mr.  Taft.     In 

j^^        The  newspapers  have  made  the  Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Taft  was  victorious 

Election     Statistics    of    the    election    last  by  45,000,  there  was  a  bitter  fight  waged  by 

statistics.    j^Q^^Y^    familiar   to    all    readers,  influential   Republicans  against  Mr.  Lilley, 

but  some  review  and  comment  will  be  in  the  candidate  for  Governor,  in  consequence 

order  in  these  pages.     There  are  now  483  of  which  his  plurality  was  only  about  16,000. 

electoral  votes  as  against  476  four  years  ago. 

The  addition  is  due  to  the  seven  votes  ac-  /^^^  York  ^^^  whole  country  looked  with 
corded  to  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  o"^  intense  interest,  in  the  closing 
Taft  carried  all  the  States  that  were  car-  *'*'  ***  days  of  the  campaign,  on  the  con- 
ried  by  Roosevelt  four  years  ago,  excepting  test  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taft*s 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada.  Apart  victory  was  great  beyond  the  expectations  of 
from  these  three  States  and  Oklahoma,  Dem-  almost  every  one.  Not  only  did  he  carry 
ocratic  victories  in  the  Presidential  election  the  State  by  more  than  200,000,  but  he  car- 
were  confined  to  the  States  carried  by  Judge  ried  New  York  City  itself.  The  contest  be- 
Parker  four  years  age,  these  being  south  tween  Governor  Hughes  and  his  opponent, 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler,  resulted  in 
Missouri-Kansas  line,  with  the  exception  of  victory  for  Hughes  by  about  70,000,  al- 
Maryland.  In  Maryland  the  vote  was  so  though  Chanler  carried  New  York  City  by 
close  four  years  ago  that  the  State  gave  about  60,000.  Governor  Hughes  won  de- 
Roosevelt  one  elector  and  Bryan  seven.  This  served  admiration  by  the  directness,  vigor, 
year  it  gives  Taft  two  and  Br>'an  six.  The  and  frankness  of  his  campaign,  and  by  the 
electoral  vote  of  no  other  State  is  divided,  convincing  way  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Roosevelt  received  336  and  Parker  140.  State  issues.  A  month  before  the  election  it 
Taft  will  have  321  and  Br>'an  162.  The  was  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Chanler 
facts  in  detail  are  highly  significant  when  the  would  win.  Seldom  in  American  history 
v^otes  in  different  States  are  scrutinized,  has  a  candidate  made  a  finer  campaign  or 
Thus,  in  many  States,  the  difference  between  achieved  more  by  dint  of  convincing  and 
majorities  for  Presidential  electors  and  those  converting  the  voters,  than  did  Governor 
for  Governor  or  State  tickets  is  so  wide  as  Hughes  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  October. 
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Ik  Taft't  ^"  O^^'O  'he  rcsults  were  mixed, 
o»ii  In  spite  of  Democratic  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Taft  car- 
ried his  own  State  by  a  plurality  of  70,000, 
The  Democrats,  however,  elected  their  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 
by  about  20,000.  The  rest  of  the  Republican 
State  ticket  was  elected,  and  the  Republicans 
will  control  the  Legislature  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Foraker.  The  saloon  ques- 
tion and  other  State  issues  affected  the  vote. 

Inniana't  ^"t^'^na  had  seemed  to  be  Demo- 
DiMtii  cratic  this  year  beyond  a  reasona- 
""  .*■  ble  chance  of  Republican  victory. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
Hon.  Thomas  R,  Marshall,  was  elected  by 
25,000  plurality,  the  Legislature  will  be 
Democratic,  and  the  Democrats  elected  near- 
ly all  of  their  candidates  for  Congress.  Yet 
Mr.  Taft  was  finally  pulled  through  by  a 
plurality  of  about  10,000,  This  result  is 
largely  attributed  to  a  remarkable  campaign 
made  throughout  the  State  by  Senator  Bev- 
cridge  in  the  laft  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
canvass,  after  his  return  from  a  Western 
speaking  tour.  Many  other  important 
speakers  were  sent  to  Indiana  in  the  last  days 
by  the  National  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  giving  the  Taft  campaign 
a  strong  finish  everywhere  in  the  doubtful 
States.     Mr.   Hemenway  nill  lose  his  seat 


in  the  Senate,  while  Mr.  Watson,  who  ran 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Governor,  will 
return  to  private  life  after  finishing  out  his 
present  term  in  Congress,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  of  Speaker  Cannon's  lieuten- 
ants. It  is  commonly  reported  that  Mr. 
John  W.  Kern,  the  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  will  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Governor  Hanly  had,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  the  campaign  was  in 
progress,  called  a  special  session  of  the  In- 
diana Legislature  to  pass  a  county  option 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-saloon  move- 
ment. The  bill  was  passed,  and  Indiana, 
like  Ohio,  will  in  due  time,  county  by  county, 
vote  the  saloon  out  of  existence  excepting 
where  there  are  large  towns.  But  mean- 
while the  opponents  of  this  movement  have 
helped  in  Indiana,  as  in  Ohio,  to  elect  a 
Democratic  Governor. 

ifvkfUM  ^"  Minnesota,  also,  the  Dcmo- 
T  /"t"  ^'■''**  elected  Governor  Johnson 
r*w  r™.    f^^  g  ^jjj^j  j^^^  although  Mr. 

Taft  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  over 
Bryan  of  nearly  100,000,  Apart  from  the 
Governorship  the  Republican  State  ticket 
was  elected  by  substantial  majorities.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  certainly  a  brilliant  vote 
winner,  and  the  Democrats  have  been  re- 
calling to  themselves  his  last  spring's  boom. 
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Th,  Voting    ^^"^^  '"  t''*  E'cat  State  of  lUi- 
/"  nois,  where  the  Republicans  had 

iiiMoii.  ^  strong  candidate  for  Governor 
in  Deneen,  the  present  incumbent,  while  the 
Democrats  did  not  have  an  exceptionally 
strong  candidate  in  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  for- 
merly Vice-President,  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Br>an  ran  about  120,000  votes  behind 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Taft  carried  Illinois  by 
1(32,000  votes  and  Governor  Deneen  was  re- 
elected by  about  25,000  plurality.  It  is 
purely  a  speculative  question,  yet  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  Governor  Jnhr 
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(re-elected) . 
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Judson  Harmon  would  have  run  much  be- 
hind the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 

in  the  State  of  Illinois,  A  many-sided  and 
bitter  fight  was  made  against  the  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
his  canvass  for  re-election  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  carried  his  district  triumph- 
antly by  8000  votes. 

g  Mr.  Bryan  at  least  had  the  satis- 

Caniii      faction  of  carrying  his  own  State 
*'^'*"-     of  Nebraska.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, run  as  strongly  as  Shallenbergcr,  the 
Democratic  candidate   for  Governor.     Mr. 
Bryan's  plurality  was  about  4500  and  Shall- 


berger's  6goo.  Governor  Sheldon,  who 
defeated  for  re-election,  attributes  the 
lit  to  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  inter- 
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ests.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the 
new  Democratic  Legislature  that  will  assem- 
ble early  in  the  coming  year,  Governor  Shel- 
don proposed,  a  day  or  two  after  the  elec- 
tion last  month,  to  call  the  outgoing  Legis- 
lature at  once  in  extra  session  to  pass  a  State- 
wide prohibition  law.  which  could  be  sus- 
pended in  any  county  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

The  result  in  the  State  of  Mis- 

Aas    a    general     surprise. 

*"""""■  The  Republicans  had  been  quite 
too  ready  in  advance  to  concede  the  State  to 
Bryan,  yet  when  the  votes  were  counted  it 
turned  out  that  Taft  had  won  by  a  plurality 
of  about  2000.  Four  years  ago,  after  the 
Republican  National  Committee  had  refused 
to  help  Missouri  on  the  ground  that  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  where  there  was  some 
chance  of  success,  the  Missourians  gave 
Roosevelt  a  plurality  over  Parker  of  about 
25,000.  The  Republicans  last  month  elected 
Attorney- General  Herbert  S.  Hadiey  to  the 
governorship  by  a  plurality  of  perhaps  25,- 
000  over  Mr.  Cowherd,  thus  giving  Hadiey 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  one  man  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Recent  results  in  Mis- 
sduri  show  how  imperfect  primary  election 
laws  and  systems  can  be.  There  had  been  a 
contest  before  the  people  of  Missouri  be- 
tween Governor  Folk  and  Senator  Stone  for 
the  seat  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Stone  now 
occupies  and  that  wUl  be  vacant  on  the  4th 


of  March.  For  many  months  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  the  State  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  rival  candidates  and  their  friends. 

How  Folk  '^^^  voters  were  to  choose  the 
wins  ana  candidate  on  election  day.  Gov- 
'^"'  ernor  Folk  carried  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  districts,  but 
Senator  Stone  won  out  by  virtue  of  the  large 
vote  that  was  massed  in  the  primaries  in  the 
cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The 
Legislature  is  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of 
six  votes.  It  will  probably  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  nominee  to  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
the  legal  authority  to  make  their  own  choice, 
and  a  large  majority  of  them  would  probably 
prefer  Folk,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  people  in  the  primaries 
and  continue  Senator  Stone  in  office.  The 
Republicans,  who  have  nearly  half  of  the 
Legislature,  would  probably  prefer  Folk,  and 
a  clear  majority  of  the  Democratic  members 
are  Folk  men.  I^ess  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  for  Stone  as 
their  first  choice  and  preference,  yet  through 
the  queer  working  of  a  primary  system  that 
is  superimposed  upon  a  party  system  the 
country  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Folk  at  Washington. 

Cummint  ^^  ^•*"'*'  ** '"  Missouri,  the  par- 
HjiHj  in  ties  on  election  day  voted  as  to 
'^'''  their  preference  for  United 
States  Senator.  The  Republican  contest  was 
between  Governor  Cummins  and  ex-Con - 
gressmaa  Lacey.  Governor  Cummins  won 
by  a  large  majority,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
he  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  the  place 
in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Allison.  Mr.  Taft, 
meanwhile,  carried  Iowa  by  nearly  60,000 
plurality  over  Bryan,  and  Hon.  B,  F.  Car- 
roll was  elected  Governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  55,000.  In  spite 
of  general  Republican  success  in  Iowa,  Hon. 
W.  P.  Hepburn,  prominent  in  Congress  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  was  defeated  by  a 
ver>-  close  vote. 

North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
fl"™™/  lilte  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Minne- 
sota, elected  Democratic  govern- 
ors while  giving  their  electoral  votes  for 
Taft.  Thus  the  growth  of  independent  vot- 
ing warns  both  parties  to  give  the  people 
their    best    possible    candidates.      Even    in 
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Texas,  which  gave  Bryan  a  normal  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  167,000,  the  Democratic 
Governor,  Mr.  Campbell,  came  very  nearly 
being  defeated  by  his  Republican  opponent, 
Mr.  Simpson.  In  Kansas,  where  State  is- 
sues were  stubbornly  fought  on  their  merits, 
Republican  local  victories  were  not  very  far 
behind  the  Taft  plurality,  and  Mr.  Bristow 
will  be  eiecteti  to  the  Senate.  The  Pacific 
Coast  States  gave  Taft  very  substantial 
pluralities,  though  in  all  cases  these  were 
much  smaller  than  those  given  to  Roosevelt 
four  years  ago.  Of  the  majorities  for  Bryan 
in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  ran  last  month  almost  the  same  as 
for  Parker  four  years  ago.  The  only  marked 
exception  was  in  Georgia,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic plurality  was  about  30,000,  as  against 
nearly  twice  that  number  in  1904.  The  vote 
in  Maryland  this  year,  as  four  years  ago,  was 
exceedingly  close,  so  that,  through  a  curious 
habit  that  some  voters  have  of  scratching  a 
name  here  or  there  from  the  list  of  their 
party's  electoral  candidates,  two  of  the  Mary- 
land electors  will  be  Republican  and  six  will 
be  Democrats.  Kentucky  at  the  last  State 
election  had  gone  Republican,  but  it  gave 
Bryan  last  month  a  plurality  of  about  12,000 
over  Taft,  and  it  gave  a  like  plurality  to 
Parker  over  Roosevelt.  The  State  is,  how- 
ever, close  enough  to  be  regarded  as  debata- 
ble ground  henceforth.  In  the  election  of  a 
new  Congress  and  of  State  and  local  tickets 
almost  everywhere  there  were  many  surprises 
and  many  incidents  of  significance.  The 
Republicans  will  control  the  next  Congress 
by  a  majority  somewhat  reduced,  but  large 
enough  for  working  purposes.  Independent 
voters  are  vastly  encouraged  by  the  evidences 
they  can  show  that  the  voters  are  no  longer 
the  willing  followers  of  party  leaders. 

Wtaimtit  '^c  minor  parties  did  not  poll 
afmiw  as  many  votes  as  they  had  ex- 
'^'"-  pected.  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Prohibi- 
tionist candidate,  expected  to  profit  by  the 
tremendous  anti-saloon  movement  that  is 
sweeping  the  country,  but  the  third  party 
Prohibitionists  have  been  standing  aloof 
with  a  barren  theory  while  the  real  temper- 
ance workers  and  actual  Prohibitionists  have 
been  abolishing  the  saloons  without  leaving 
their  regular  political  parties.  The  Socialist 
vote  showed  decided  gains,  but  did  not  reach 
the  total  of  1,000,000  that  was  predicted. 
The  real  object  of  the  Hearst  Independence 
party  seemed  to  be  the  defeat  of  Bryan.  The 
vote  for  Hisgen  and  Graves  was  small,  but 


the  work  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates 
undoubtedly  threw  a  great  many  votes  from 
Bryan  to  Taft,  Mr,  Shearn,  who  ran  for 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Hearst  ticket, 
fought  the  Democrats  with  such  effect  as 
doubtless  to  have  strengthened  materiallr  the 
vote  for  Hughes. 

j_^  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  cheerful  and 
ojrfWj  good-tempered  loser,  who  has 
demonstrated  once  more  his 
matchless  talents  as  a  platform  speaker  and 
tireless  campaigner,  but  who  has  also  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  while  entertaining  a  moie 
friendly  feeling  toward  him  than  ever  be- 
fore, do  not  believe  him  to  be  the  best  man 
for  the  Presidency.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
control  the  Democratic  convention  and  to 
dictate  its  platform,  but  the  people  do  not 
know  him  as  a  man  of  judgment  and  of 
executive  ability,  and  this  year  there  were 
no  issues  apart  from  the  candidates.  In  1896 
he  made  a  gallant  fight  on  the  mistaken  Is- 
sue of  free  silver.  In  1900  he  challenged 
McKinley  and  the  Republicans  on  the  issues 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  country  de- 
cided of  necessity  that  McKinley,  Root, 
John  Hay,  Taft,  Roosevelt,  and  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  must  complete  the  business  they 
had  entered  upon  with  success  and  prestige. 


rrom  the  /ngNlrsr   (Fhllad«lpbU). 
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In  1904  Mr.  Biyan  did  not  w!sh  to  run 
Rgainst  Roosevelt,  and  in  1908  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  assumed  positions  which  made 
the  country  distrust  most  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  at  a  time  when  the  business 
exigencies  of  the  nation  required  hard  sense 
and  trained  judgment  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  executive.  The  campaign  leaves  Mr. 
Biyan  in  the  position  of  a  very  distinguished 
American  public  man,  with  friends  in  both 
parties,  but  with  no  likelihood  of  ever  run- 
ning again  for  the  Presidency.  If  the 
Democrats  should  win  two  years  hence 
Mr.  Bryan  would  undoubtedly  Ex  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  his  honesty,  public  spirit,  wide 
acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs  through- 
out the  country,  and  great  oratorical  talent 
would  give  him  a  place  of  honor  and  promi- 


^  The  election  completely  vindi- 
cated President  Roosevelt's  opin- 
''•"'•■  ion  that  Mr.  Taft  was  the  right 
man  for  the  Republican  nomination.  The 
countty  showed  that  it  perfectly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  President's  efforts  toward 
the  selection  and  choice  of  his  successor.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  engaged  last  month,  among 
many  other  public  matters,   in  completing 


hia  last  annual  message,  which  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  when  it  assembles  on  Monday, 
December  7.  Mr.  Taft  will  be  inaugurated 
on  March  4,  and' Mr.  Roosevelt  will  before 
the  end  of  that  month  be  on  the  high  seas, 
for  a  long  absence  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Preparations  for  his  great  hunting  trip  and 
study  of  animal  life  in  the  African  continent 
have  been  going  forward  for  more  than  half 
a  year;  and  the  President  is  already  better 
informed  about  things  relating  to  such  an 
expedition  than  are  most  of  the  people  who 
have  been  giving  him  suggestions  and  advice 
out  of  their  own  experience.  President 
Eliot  has  definitely  resigned  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard,  to  take  effect  in  the  near 
future,  and  some  of  those  interested  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  career  have  thought  of  the  Har- 
vard position  as  a  fitting  one  for  him.  But 
most  Americans  expect  to  sec  Mr,  Roose- 
velt back  in  public  life  at 'no  remote  period. 
At  one  time  there  was  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  leave  the  Presidency  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  as  Mr.  Piatt's  successor, 
but  on  many  accounts  u  has  seemed  best  to 
him  to  have  a  complete  change, — and  what 
for  him  will  be  a  period  of  rest  and  vacation, 
though  of  strenuous  activity, — far  away  from 
the  cares  of  public  office.     The  neit  fcw 
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weeks,  with  Congress  in 
session,  will  be  full  of  in- 
tense public  activity  for 
the  retiring  President. 
Then  he  will  pass  off  the 
American  scene  and  be 
complete!}'  away  for  the 
better  part  of  two  }'ears. 
If  his  sojourn  in  Europe 
should  not  be  prolonged, 
he  will  return  in  the  mid- 
summer, or  a  little  after, 
of  iQio.  Then  will  come 
the  New  York  State  elec- 
tions, and  the  newspapers 
are  already  slating  him 
for  the  next  Senate  va- 
cancy, which  will  occur 
two  years  from  March 
upon  the  retirementof  Mr. 
Dcpew.  Mrs,  Roosevelt 
will  join  her  husband  at 
Khartoum  as  he  comes 
out  of  the  Sudan,  and  will 
accompany  him  to  Italy 
and  then  to  France  and 
En>;Iand.  He  is  to  make 
an  address  and  receive 
academic  honors  at  Ox- 
ford, and  has  a  similar 
appointment  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  Paris.  He  will 
bring  from  Africa,  besides 
specimens  for  the  National  Museum,  ample 
notes  and  data  for  a  book  that  will  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  written. 

Mr  Root  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  have 
for  tilt  been  definitely  decided  by  the 
*"""'  Republicans  of  New  York  to 
send  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  to  the  Senate  as 
Mr.  Piatt's  successor.  It  had  been  hoped 
and  expected  that  Mr.  Root  would  remain 
in  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  post  he  now  occu- 
pies would  be  a  misfortune  to  Mr.  Taft  and 
to  the  country.  Only  those  who  are  very 
closely  informed  can  fully  appreciate  the  high 
character  and  inestimable  value  of  the  serv- 
ices Mr.  Root  has  rendered  his  country  while 
in  the  cabinets  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
He  has  every  qualification  that  could  enter 
into  the  make-up  of  an  ideal  Senator,  but  the 
State  Department  better  fits  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  methods  of  working.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  resigned 
last  month,  on  account  of  illness  and  other 
personal    reasons,   and   the   Assistant    Secre- 


tary, Mr.  Newberry,  was  at  once  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  newspapers  have 
been  amusing  their  readers  with  guesses  as 
to  the  organization  of  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet. 
Although  some  of  the  guesses  are  probably 
accurate,  it  will  be  in  better  taste  to  await 
Mr.  Taft's  own  announcements.  The 
President-elect  traveled  hard  and  spoke 
much  during  the  campaign,  and  last  month 
he  was  resting  and  playing  golf  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.  He  will  spend  a  large  part  of 
the  winter  at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  will  have 
his  inaugural  address  to  prepare  and  many 
appointments  to  consider  in  advance.  The 
plans  for  the  inauguration  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who  managed 
the  campaign  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  whose  efforts  have  been 
heartily  appreciated  by  Mr.  Taft. 


Lamlflintas 


Last  month  gave  many  startling 
instances  of  the  spirit  of  lawless- 
"'""■■  ness  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  the  evils  that  re- 
sult  from   the  habit  of  carrying  firearms. 
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Among  the  notable  cases  was  the  assassina-  to  kiil  the  distinduishej  San  Francisco  Pros- 

tion  of  ex-Senator  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  eciitor,  Francis  J.  Heney,  while  trying  one 

the  shooting  down  of  the  Postmaster  of  New  of    the   cases    against    Ruef,    the    indicted 

York   (who  will  reco^-er),  and  the  attempt  boss. 


1 
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\Vc  Americans  are  becoming 
1  more  interesred  each  year  in  the 

political  and  economic  progress 
of  our  neighbor,  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Up  to  within  quite  recently  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  having  complete  faith  in  the 
ability  and  intention  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors to  manage  their  affairs  in  the  progres- 
sive, orderly  fashion  that  characterizes  the 
development  of  English-speaking  peoples  al! 
over  the  world,  had  not  found  much  of  deep 
interest  in  "  Canadian  news."  The  rapid 
opening  up  of  the  great  West  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  industry  and  agriculture,  however, — 
in  both  of  which  phases  Americans  have  taken 
a  leading  part, — has  made  Canada  seem 
nearer  and  bulk  larger  in  the  news  of  the 
day.  This  Ri£VIEW  has  always  recognized 
not  only  the  economic  and  industrial  poten- 
tiality of  Canada,  but  has  devoted  more  space 
than  perhaps  any  other  American  magazine 
to  articles  on  Canadian  topics.  Two  highly 
important  but  comparatively  unfamiliar 
phases  of  Canadian  national  growth  are 
treated  this  month.  The  wonderful  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  Quebec, — "  Brit- 
ain's French  Empire  in  America  "  {see  page 
727),  are  set  forth  in  one  of  our  fea- 
tures, while  the  tremendous  and  ever-in- 
creasing importance  of  Canada  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  grain  is  discussed  in  a  "  Leading 
Article"  (page  743),  reproduced  from  a 
Canadian  magazine.' 


APPEARS  TO-DAY. 


™.o«/-/»  The  national  event  of  most  far- 
e>fl*ni/  reaching  importance  occurrmg  in 
EitaUim.  ^^  Dominion  during  the  past 
few  weeks  was  the  general  election  (on 
October  26)  for  members  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  As  already  inti- 
mated in  these  pages,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  Premier,  conducted  his  campaign 
for  re-election  on  the  general  issue  of:  "  Let 
the  Liberal  party  complete  its  big  work 
for  a  bigger  Canada."  The  result  of  the 
elections  was  that  the  government  was  sus- 
tained by  a  large  majority, — somewhat  less, 
however,  than  in  the  preceding  Parliament. 
The  ministerial  majority  over  all  opponents 
will  be  fifty.  All  the  ministers  were 
re-elected  except  Mr.  Templeman,  of  Vic- 
toria. Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  the  Conservative 
leader,  was  elected  to  two  scats  in  Halifax, 
and  the  Premier  himself  was  -victorious  in 
two  "ridinp"  in  Quebec.  Sir  Wilfrid  re- 
gards the  general  result  as  the  answer  of  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  to  the  charges  of 
corruption  in  office  made  so  liberally  by  the 
opposition  against  his  administration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  admin- 
istrative corruption  and  favoritism  did  exist, 
but  it  was  exaggerated  bv  the  Conservatives, 
who  themselves  had  nothing,  apparently,  in 
the  way  of  a  constructive  v^^xcj  w>  ^J&ki.  ■^<. 
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Himltt 
oftht 

fitctlom. 


cral  Gomez  the  entire  10?  electoral  votes. 
The  election  was  interpreted  by  the  people 
generally  as  a  verdict  of  popular  approval  of 
the  revolution  of  1906,  which  overthrew  the 
well-meaning  but  somewhat  wavering  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma.  The  American  provisional  govTr- 
nor,  Mr.  Magoon,  has  informed  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  elections  passed  off  with- 
out incident,  and  that  he  regards  the  order 
and  smoothness  which  characterized  the  bal- 
loting as  an  excellent  test  of  the  ability  of 
the  Cuban  people  for  self-government. 

General  Gomez,  the  President- 
elect, is  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and 
a  native  of  Santa  Clara  province. 
He  was  a  rich  planter  during  the  Spanish 
domination  and  a  patriotic  warrior  for  Cu- 
ban freedom.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Cuban  Assembly.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
people.  In  the  words  of  a  Cuban  journal- 
ist, "  as  a  citizen  he  is  a  man  of  active  pa- 
triotism and  austere  virtue.  He  has  no  vices. 
He  has  always  lived  modestly,  and  he  has 


people.  It  may  be  said  that  the  election  was 
a  personal  triumph  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
rather  than  for  his  party.  He  will  now  con- 
sider himself  in  piissessiim  of  a  popular  man- 
date to  finish  the  railroads  and  other  large 
projects  undertaken  by  his  administration. 
These  include  the  national  transcontinental 
railway,  the  Hudson  liav  line,  and  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  Canal.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  now  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  has  announced  that  he 
will  at  the  end  of  the  present  term  retire 
from  active  political  life.  His  career  is  one 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  Americans 
as  well  as  Canadians,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  find  no  selfish  interest  in 
his  great  plans  to  prevent  our  wishing  him 
and  his  country  even  greater  prosperity  and 
progress  than  have  marked  their  past. 

e«.«  £f«rf^  Cuba  also  has  had  a  general  elec- 

Prtiiimt     tion,    the    second    in    its    history. 

of  uba.  -j-j^^  event  passed  off  quietly  on 
November  14.  As  a  result  of  the  balloting 
throughout  the  island.  General  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez  and  Renor  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Liberal  party  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  were  elected  by  a  large  ma-  no  millions  to  leave  to  his  sons."  Senor 
jority  over  the  candidates  of  the  Conservative  Zayas,  the  Vice- President-elect,  is  generally 
party,  General  Mario  Menocal  and  Dr.  regarded  as  a  lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  per- 
Rafael  Montoro.  The  Liberals  carried  every  haps  a  more  dominating  personality  than 
province  In  the  island,  thus  bringing  to  Gen-  General  Gomez.    He  formerly  led  a  revolt 
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in  the  Liberal  party,  but  his  followers  were  pal  work  "  and  the  "  repression  of  the  scnti- 
propitlated  by  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-  mental  encouragement  of  the  wasters,"  the 
Presidential  office.  The  election  laws  of  latter  referring  to  the  vast  sums  of  money 
Cuba  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  spent  by  workingmen  in  times  of  prosperity 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  were  intro-  for  "  unproductive  amusements."  Other  in- 
duced into  Cuba  by  Colonel  Crowder,  of  the  teresting  developments  in  Britain's  domestic 
American  army  of  occupation,-  although  it  history  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  the 
should  be  remembered  that  the  military  insistent  campaign  of  the  suffragettes,  who 
forces  of  the  United  States  have  had  no  hand  have  invaded  the  floor  of  Parliament;  and 
\\  hat^oever  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections,  the  resignations  of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Lord 
An  interesting  fact  o^  the  election,  which  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Marquis 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  polit-  of  Ripon,  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
ical  future  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  is  that 

provision  of  the  law  which  makes  mandatory  Britain's  When  the  British  Parliament  re- 
proportional  representation  in  the  House  of  Hauai  sumed  its  sessions  on. October  12 
Representatives.  Under  its  provisions  the  "Pfemacy,  ^j^^j.^  ^^^  evident  a  sudden  and 
members  of  the  elective  house  will  be  divided  marked  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
between  the  two  parties  in  exact  proportion  Liberal  government,  due  chiefly  to  the  reso- 
to  the  popular  vote  cast.  This  assures  a  lute  stand  taken  by  the  Asquith  ministry  on 
Conservative  membership  of  more  than  one-  the  Balkan  question.  As  the  weeks  passed 
third  in  the  lower  house,  a  salutary  check  this  prestige  of  the  Liberals  increased,  until 
upon  any  tendency  to  abuse  of  power  by  the  November  12,  when  Premier  Asquith  an- 
Liberals.  The  provincial  election  in  Porto  nounced  the  naval  policy  of  his  administra- 
Rico,  for  members  of  the  House  of  Dele-  tion,  and  then  the  approving  response  from 
gates,  was  held  on  November  3,  and  re-  the  country  indicated  that  the  Liberals  stood 
suited  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Unionist  as  high  in  popular  estimation  as  ever  in  their 
party,  which  upholds  the  aspiration  of  the  history.  What  Great  Britain  means  by  the 
islanders  for  full  American  citizenship.  two-power  standard  of  naval  strength,  Mr. 

Asquith   declared,   amid   tumultuous  cheers 

The  "Out  of  Britain's  home  problem  of  most  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  is  "  a  prepon- 

Works"  in   pressing     interest     and     concern  derance  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  combined 

England.     ^^^[^^  ^j^^  p^s^  \^\\  ^^^  summer  strength   in   capital   ships  of  the   two   next 

months  has  been  what  to  do  with  the  unem-  strongest  naval  powers."  Developments  in 
ployed.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  Balkans  and  the  sensational  impression 
October  there  were  nearly  half  a  million  made  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  with 
men  out  of  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  German  Kaiser  have  led  the  administra- 
and  250,000  paupers  and  outdoor  dependents  tion,  Mr.  Asquith  declared  (in  a  speech  on 
in  London  alone.  British  business  conditions  November  9  at  the  banquet  of  Sir  George 
appear  to  be  very  unfavorable,  and  calls  Wyatt  Truscott,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of 
upon  the  government  for  aid  have  been  in-  London),  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  cer- 
creasingly  frequent.  The  propaganda  of  tain  facts  clear  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
political  socialism  is  making  rapid  progress  Every  foreign  power  knows  that  if  we  have 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Premier  Asquith  established,  as  we  have,  and  if  we  mean  to  main- 
has  announced   that   the   government's   plan  tain,  as  we  do.  indisputable  supremacy  on  the 

f       i.  f    •      „  1  i'^' ^_  ^u-  ^ij  «««  ^^^^:^^  seas,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  aggression  or 

of  relief,  in  addition  to  the  old-age  pension  adventure,  but  that  we  may  fulfil  the  elementary 

law,  contemplates  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  to  duty  we  owe  the  empire  to  uphold  it  beyond 

be   paid   directly   to   the   unemployed,   while  reach  and  beyond  the  risk  of  successful  attack 

the  Admiralty  is  giving  out  orders  for  the  ^^om  the  outside  on  our  commerce,  our  indus- 

r  ^       i.                     «    k-..    ^x  ««  try,  and  our  homes, 
construction  ot  fourteen  new  warships  ot  an 

aggregate  cost  of  $12,000,000  several  months  Events  of  the  month  in  Britain's  colonies 

earlier   than    had  originally   been   intended,  have   included, — beside  the  elections  in  the 

Mr.   John    Burns,    President   of   the   Local  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  al- 

Government  Board,  while  admitting  that  the  ready  referred  to, — a  change  of  cabinet  in 

conditions   of    unemployment   are   worse*  in  Australia,    resulting    in    a    triumph    of    the 

England  than  in  Germany,  is  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 

**  Laborite  "   and   Socialist  methods  of  pro-  Fisher;  and  the  celebration  amid  impressive 

viding  relief.    He  advocates  the  organization  ceremonies  at  Jodhpur  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 

of  "  co-ordinated  government   and   munici-  versary  of  the  crown  administration  of  India 
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(Iialf  a  century   ago    the    government   was 
wken  from  the  East  India  Company), 

A  stniaiioBii  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 

session  of  the  Reichstag  has  been 
witnessed  as  when,  on  November  lo,  the 
deputies  of  United  Germany  assembled  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Kaiser  for  the  "  blaz- 
ing indiscretions "  of  his  "  personal  rule," 
and  on  the  imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von 
Bulow,  for  his  failure  to  represent  to  the 
monarch  the  real  sentiments  of  the  German 
people.  The  irritations  of  Germans  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief  against  the  arbitrary, 
erratic  utterances  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  particularly  on  foreign  re- 
lations, had  been  accumulating  for  a  decade. 
The  last  straw  was  the  highly  sensational  in- 
terview granted  by  his  German  Majesty  to  a 
"  representative  Englishman,"  as  yet  anony- 
mous, and  published  with  the  impeilal  per- 
mission in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  on 
October  28.  This  truly  remarkable  inter- 
view, which  has  been  briefly  summarized  and 
commented  upon  in  the  American  press,  but 
not  published  in  full,  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  entire  temperament  and  policy  of  the 
German  Emperor  that  wc  quote  the  signifi- 
cant portions  of  it  here,  directly  from  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Teltiraph. 


It  Btrmmu  ^^^  interview  which  was  char- 
Rtaiin  HotSit  acterizcd  by  the  writer  as  a  "  cal- 

"  "?<"  culated  indiscretion"  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Kaiser  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
by  him  passed  on  to  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  No  objection  as  to  its  publication 
was  made  by-the  German  officials,  who  added 
that  the  interview  was  intended  as  a  mes- 
sage to  the  English  people.  The  manuscript, 
therefore,  was  returned  to  England  with  per- 
mission to  print.  The  next  day  it  appeared 
in  the  Dally  Telegraph.  The  substance  of 
all  the 'Kaiser's  words  in  this  interview  is  his 
evidently  sincere  desire  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  he  is  really  friendly  to  them 
and  that  the  misunderstandings  which  have 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  peoples 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  due  al- 
most entirely  to  English  suspicion.  What 
has  come  over  you  English,  asks  the  Kaiser, 
"  that  you  are  so  completely  given  over  to 
suspicions  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation? 
What  more  can  1  do  than  I  have  done 
.  ,  ,  to  show  that  my  heart  is  set  on 
peace  and  that  it  is  one  of  my  dearest  wishes 
to  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  England. 
.  .  .  How  can  I  convince  the  nation 
against  its  will?"  In  this  task,  he  contin- 
ued, he  finds  the  majority  of  his  people 
against  him. 

The  prevailins;  sentiment  of  large  sections  of 
the  middle  and  Tower  clas-ies  of  my  own  people 
is  nol  friendly  to  England.  I  am,  lh«refort'.  so 
to  speak,  in  llie  minorily  in  my  own  land,  but  it 
is  a  minority  of  the  best  elements,  just  as  it 
i&  in  England  respecting  Germany. 

Old  till  Ktiur  Referring  to  his  speech  last  year 
Htip iti'.iami In  at  the  Guildhall,  in  London,  in 
(  otr  at  j^  ^hich  he  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  for  peace,  the  Kaiser  explained  in  de- 
tail his  attitude  toward  England  and  the 
Boers  during  the  war.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  England  that  during  that  war  Ger- 
many was  hostile  to  her,  the  Kaiser  admits. 
Here  follow  his  exact  words  which  have 
aroused  so  much  indignation  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Russia: 

German  opinion  undoubtedly  was  hostile,  bit- 
terly hostile.  The  press  was  hostile;  private 
opinion  was  hostile.  But  what  of  official  Ger- 
many ?  Let  my  critics  ask  themselves  what 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  and,  indeed,  to  absolute 
coliapse,  the  European  tour  of  the  Boer  dele- 
gates who  were  striving  (o  obtain  European  in- 
tervention? They  were  feled  in  Holland; 
France  gave  them  a  rapturous  ivelcome.  They 
wished  to  come  to  Berlin,  where  the  German 
people  would  have  crowned  them  with  flowers. 
But  when  they  asked  me  to  receive  them, — I  re- 
fused    The  agitation  immediately  died  away. 
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ai:U  tlie  dtlegation  returned  empty-handed.  Was 
that,  1  nsk,  the  action  of  a  secret  enemy?  Again, 
\\\\<:a  Ihc  struggle  was  at  its  height,  the  German 
Govtmrnent  was  invited  by  the  governments  of 
France  and  Russia  to  join  with  them  in  calling 
upon  England  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
nioini'nl  liad  cinne,  they  said,  not  only  to  save 
the  lioer  republics,  but  also  to  humiliate  England 
to  the  dust.  What  was  my  reply?  I  said  that 
■iO  far  from  Germany  joining  in  any  concerted 
European  action  to  put  pressure  upon  England 
and  bring  about  lier  downfall,  Germany  would 
always  keep  aloof  from  politics  that  could  bring 
her  into  complications  with  a  sea  power  like 
England.  Posterity  will  one  day  read  the  exact 
terms  of  the  lelegram,— now  in  the  archives  of 
Windsor  Castle,— in  which  I  informed  the 
sovereign  of  England  of  the  answer  I  had  re- 
lumed lo  the  powers  which  then  sought  to  com- 
pass her  fall.  Englishmen  who  now  insult  mc 
by  doubting  my  word  should  know  what  were 
my  nctions  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Just  at  the  time  of  your  Black 
Week,  in  the  December  of  1899,  when  disasters 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  my  revered 
grandmother,  written  in  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion, and  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  anxie- 
ties which  were  preying  upon  her  mind  and 
health.  1  at  once  returned  a  sympathetic  reply. 
X.iy,  I  did  more.  I  bade  one  of  my  officers  pro- 
cure Icz  me  as  exact  an  account  as  he  could 
(hiain  of  the  number  of  combatants  in  South 
Africa  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  actual  position 
of  the  opposing  forces.  With  the  figures  before 
mc,  I  worked  out  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
best  plan  of  campaign  under  the  circumstances 
ar.d  submitted  it  lo  my  general  staff  for  their 
criticism.  Then  I  dispatched  it  to  England,  and 
that  dceument.  likewise,  is  among  the  state  pa- 
pers at  Windsor  Castle,  awaiting  the  serenely 
impartial  verdict  of  history.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  curious  coincidence,  let  me  add  that  the  plan 
which  I  formulated  ran  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  which  was  actually  adopted  by  Lord 
Roberts  and  carried  by  him  into  successful 
o]>cration.  Was  that,  I  repeat,  the  act  of  one 
who  wished  England  ill?  Let  Englishmen  be 
just  and  say ! 

The  Kaiser  repudiated  any.  intention  of 
making  trouble  in  Europe  over  the  Morocix) 
matter,  and  contended  that  Germany's  rec- 
ognition of  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  was  regu- 
lar and  in  the  interests  of  peace.  In  conclu- 
sion he  referred  to  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  to 
the  growth  of  Asiatic  commerce  and  Ger- 
many's part  therein,  and  justified  the  increase 
which  is  being  made  in  the  German  navy. 


Qtrmm  ^  Storm  of  criticism,  protest  and 
""it-  indignation,  in  the  press  of  al- 
""'"■  most  all  Europe,  greeted  the  pub- 
lication of  this  interview.  The  German 
journals  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  Ger- 
man public  men  of  all  political  parties,  not 
only  indignantly  repudiated  the  attitude  of 
the    Emperor,    but    openly    questioned    the 


veracity  of  his  statements.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing conservative  papers,  representing  that 
section  of  the  empire  which  usually  follows 
the  Kaiser  with  devoted  blindness,  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  when  it  said;  "It 
[the  publication  of  the  intervieiv-I  has  united 
our  foes,  lovered  our  prestige,  and  shattered 
belief  abroad  in  the  sincerity,  sanctity  and 
earnestness  of  our  foreign  policy."  Even 
the  Kaiser's  favorite  newspaper,  the  Tiiglichr 
Rundschau,  refers  to  the  interview  as  an 
"  evidence  of  the  Emperor's  theatrical  pol- 
icy," The  only  defense  attempted  was  that 
of  the  Chancellor  himself,  who  contended 
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that  the  Kaiser  merely  stated  what  he  and  buIow'sOb-  More  significant  and  far-reach- 
thc  leading  German  statesmen  have  often  fense  to  the  ing,  however,  than  all  the  domes- 
declared  in  public  speeches.  *'*''  '^''     tic  and  foreign  comment  on  the 

Kaiser's   words    to    England    has   been    the 

General      ^"    England,    France,    Holland,  serious,  frank  discussion  in  the  press  and  in 

European     Russia,  and  Japan,  the  press  com-  the  Parliament,   which   have   already  made 

.   ""'     ment  and  the  utterances  of  public  the  event  a  landmark  in  the  development  of 

men  were  in  direct  challenge  of  the  truth  constitutionalism  in  Germany.    The  German 

of  many  of  the  Emperor's  statements  and  in  people,  if  we  may  believe  the  sentiments  ut- 

unsparing  condemnation   of   his   utterances,  tered  by  their  leaders  and  the  editorials  in 

The  English  attitude  is  set  forth  in  the  Lon-  their  influential  newspapers,  have  seriously 

don  Daily  News  in  these  words:  determined  upon  a  demand  for  absolute  min- 

The  Emperor  asks  why  his  repeated  oflFers  of  '^}^''f^  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Imme- 
friendship  are  weighed  and  scrutinized  with  diately  upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Keichs- 
jcalous  and  mistrustful  eyes.  We  will  tell  his  tag  a  series  of  earnest  interpellations  was 
Majesty  why.  It  is  because  the  actions  of  his  launched  at  Chancellor  von  Billow,  who  had 
Ministers  do  not  harmonize  with  his  own  words.  ^a^^^A  k.'o  ^oo:,^»i.;^^  «.«  «.ko  TTr^^-.,.^^  k,,* 
It  is  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  sen-  ^^f  ^^  ^'^  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  but 
timent  in  high  places  is  not  always  a  safe  guar-  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  office, 
anty.  It  is  because  Germany  has  made  us  look  Prince  Biilow  had  one  of  the  severest  ex- 
closely  at  the  logic  of  facts.  periences  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  explain 
The  view  of  Continental  Europe  is  and  defend  not  only  the  Kaiser's  action  in 
summed  up  in  the  double-leaded  "  warning  "  being  interviewed,  but  the  supineness  of  the 
editorial  in  the  influential  Novoye  Vremya,  German  Foreign  Office,  including  himself, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  calls  upon  Europe  to  »"  permitting  the  interview  to  be  published. 
"  take  the  Kaiser's  words  as  an  absolute  test  His  explanations  that  he  did  not  himself  read 
not  only  of  German  respect  for  international  it,  and  that  it  was  perfunctorily  passed 
obligations  in  the  past,  but  of  every  word  through  the  departments  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
Gcrmany  may  say  or  write  in  the  future."  fice,— "  whose  members  are  dreadfully  over- 
worked,"— elicited  severe  criticism  from  all 
«  ^  ^,  The  National  Liberal  leader  groups  in  the  Parliament,  and  precipitated 
»c/«Tm  the  of  the  opposition  in  the  Reichs-  the  demand  not  only  for  a  future  check  upon 
Reichstag.  ^^^^  Herr  Ernst  Bassermann,  the  Kaiser's  impulsive  interference  in  the  for- 
in  a  brilliant' speech  immediately  follow-  eign  policies  of  the  empire,  but  a  demand  for 
ing  the  publication  of  the  famous  inter-  the  reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Office  it- 
view,  recounted  the  "  indiscretions  "  of  the  self.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Chan- 
Kaiser  which  during  the  past  decade  have  cellor  made  the  following  declaration,  which 
lowered  the  prestige  of  Germany,  increased  was  taken  as  a  virtual  promise  by  the  Kaiser 
her  problems  at  home,  and  threatened  more  to  the  Reichstag,  and  was  warmly  applauded : 

than  once  to  involve  her  in  a  foreign  war.  ^^^  discovery  that  the  publication  of  the  in- 

He    enumerated    the    famous    Kruger    tele-  terview  had  not  had  the  intended  eflFect  in  Eng- 

gram,   the  "  mailed-fist  episode  "   in   China,  land  and  had  caused  deep  anxiety  in  Germany 

the  visit  to  Tangiers  which  precipitated  the  will.  I  feel  persuaded,  lead  the  Kaiser  to  ob- 

Moroccan  trouble,  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweed-  fP;^^  »".  ^.^^  ^"^"^J^irv'^nVV^rnntun^ 

,,           \_     U  '  '  \                Lu'T'  tions  which  is  necessary  lor  a  consistent  im- 

mouth  about  the  British  navy,  the       1  ower-  p^rial  policy  and  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

Hill    American    Ambassador    muddle,"    the  Were  it   not  so  neither   I   nor  my  successors 

"  Illustrious  Second  "  telegram   after  Alge-  could  accept  responsibility  therefor, 
ciras,  which  alienated  Austrian  and  Italian 

sympathies,  and  the  series  of  injudicious  inter-  buIow's      '^^^     deputies     from     Bavaria, 

views,  the  Daily  Telej^raph  one  and  the  other  Audience  at  Wurtcmburg,     and     the     other 

granted  to  an  American  journalist,  and  re-  ^ '  ^'     South     German     states,     always 

cently  suppressed  by  the  Century  Magazine  jealous   of   the   domination   of   Prussia,    de- 

at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  German  Gov-  manded  some  assurance  that  in  future  the 

ernment.  "  These  blunders  of  personal  rule,"  Kaiser  should  speak  only  through  his  Min- 

said    Herr   Bassermann,   "  have   made  Ger-  ister.     In  this  demand  they  were  joined  by 

many  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  the  almost  unanimously  expressed  sentiment 

Herr  Paul  Singer,  the  leader  of  the  Social-  of  the  country  in  press  and  public  utterance. 

ists,  in  an  amazingly  frank  speech,  declared  The  monarch,  who  was  off  on  a  hunting 

that  the  Kaiser  should  be  tried  for  treason,  trip,  was  kept  informed  of  the  proceedings 
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of  the  Parliament  by  telegraph.     On  his  re-  tional  responsibilities.    In  conformity  therewith 

turn  to  Berlin,  on  November  17,  however,  ^%  Majesty  the  Emperor  approves  the  Chan- 

^u     /^u         11       I-    1        I  •  •  -^L  cellors  utterances  in  the  Reichstag  and  assures 

the  Chancellor  had  a  long  interview  with  pri„ce  von  Biilow  of  his  continued  confidence, 
him,  during  which  he  set  forth  the  feelings 

of  the  German  people  under  these  heads :  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Will  real  responsible  government 

First,  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  PeopXn  ?  ^^^"'^   ^^^^   ^^l  .^^^P  »"\Pression 
the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  is  firm  in  made  by  the  Kaiser's  **  indiscre- 

the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  Em-  tion  "?    Will  the  monarch  himself  adhere  to 

pcror  not  to  express  N'iews  affecting  the  rela-  ^h^  promise  implied,  if  not  explicitly  stated, 

tions  of  the  empire  with  other  countries  except  •       V  *^        *  ri-ii. 

through  his  responsible  ministers.    Second,  that  |9    the  statement   wrung   from   him   by   his. 

the  entire  Reichstag  assented  to  the  declarations  Chancellor  at  the  command  of  the  people  to 

made  by  the  speakers  that  the  Emperor  had  ex-  hereafter  limit  his  political  action  by  consti- 

ceeded  his  constitutional  prerogatives  in  private  tutional  methods?    The  impression  seems  to 

discussion     with     foreigners     concerning    Ger-  ,  .   .  j    •      /-•  i  ^      ?  m 

niany's     attitude     on     controverted     questions.  ^^  gaming^  ground   in  Germany  that  while 

Third,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  large  on  the   Kaiser's  surrender   was  a   victory  over 

this  matter  was  accurately  indicated  by  the  press  himself,  the  terms  in  which   this  surrender 

of  the  country.  ^^^  announced  really  afford  no  guaranty  that 


r    ,  .     .  n             '      r^                    ji^'      ^  heretofore,  responsible  to  the  monarch  only. 

ot    his   innuence    in    Cjermany   within    two-   t. lI*.  ^  j-^  r-j 

1    »'  *u  *  *u            o       '        ^  ^       u     ij  At  may  be  too  soon  to  predict  any  funda- 

weeks,     that  the  non-rrussian  states  should ^^,  1     1 .      .  *^ .  .      -      \            , 

1                11.              I     .u    D     J       -u  /  .u  mental  changes  in  the  constitutional  proced- 

have  decided  to  convoke  the  Bundesrath  (the  _       x  ^u            •          t-^      •-.      u                ^u 

x:'  ^      \    n         -1      i    ^u             •    \          k  J  ure  or  the  empire.     Despite,  however,  the 

rederal    Council    of    the    empire),    a    body  r  «- *.u  *.    11  r^               •    j-     1- £  j      -Ji  ^u 

,..,           ,,             -.I                    J  «ct  that  all  Germany  is  dissatisfied  with  the 

which  has  met  only  once  in  twelve  years  and  ,^^„u  «f  *.u    ^     x  -^  "L  u  -.          *.u    i? 

1.,                  ji        '^  '      L                ^  .'  result  of  the  conference  between  the  Emperor 
which,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives  j  w   nu     ^  u          u     •     •      u          j     u^ 
i         Lu     r  J      1     .  *        X  ^u           •           1  and  his  Chancellor,  a  beginning  has  undoubt- 
rrom  the  federal  states  of  the  empire,  only  n    1              j    •    lu    j-      .•        r          1 
,,       I-         ,•                    X-         -1  edly  been  made  in  the  direction  of  a  real  con- 
takes  decisive  action  in  case  ot  imperial  emer-  ^./  ^.       ,                     ^     r^y     t>  •  u          i. 

^1  .     1     ,                      J  u     D        •  stitutional  government.     Ihe  Reichstag  has 

gencv.      1  his   body,  summoned  by  Bavana  --^ij                ri                ^        r^u 

J  h                 ^  '    \u        jji      X  XT         k  in  its  hand  a  powerful  weapon  to  enforce  the 

and  baxonv,  met  in  the  middle  of  November  ,       ,          j  •    ^u            t         -if 

r      ,1                     /     1     J-       D    r     •          1  popular  demand  in  the  new  Imperial  Finance 

for  the  purpose    (a  leading  Berlin  journal  r%  c         1 -ii    •  ^     ,       ,  .     ^u    t>  •  u  ^ 

■   c              \     r  ««       k-,     o       •                 -.«  Reform  bill,  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  on 

informs  us)  of     curbing  rrussian  arrogance  xt         l                               u     •                i  a  -^ 

and  sharplv  restricting  the  Emperor's  polit-  November  19,  to  cover  the  immense  defic. 

ical   functions."     According  to  the  German  i!J  ""^  "VP^/'^'   xtvtx,^^ts      The  gravity  of 

constitution,  this  body  is  supreme  in  matters  ^^"•nanys  financial  problem  is  set  forth  on 

of   international    relations,   and   the   signifi-  ^')°*''«='  Pf?«=.  this  month,  m   the  words  of 

X  •*    j«rk -«*.•«««  \. -.k'    *.-.«-    r -,  «.  rinance  Minister  Dr.  bydow  himself, 

cance  of  its  deliberations  at  this  time  cannot  ^ 

be  overrated.  *-r.,     .   «              l  ^\^    r^\*  ' 

"The        ^'^^  influence  of  the  Clemenceau 

,,.        The  Chancellor's  meeting  with  %Sitt"^    P''"'«'T'  j'^.  '^^    '''!"^'i^  .*» 

/alter      the  Kaiser  at  the  new  palace  at  ^       ,    „    •»?"'=   ""^,    *^    P^^^'^*:   °^  ^f'^ 

""""•       Potsdam  was  awaited  with   in-  J.^"="^^  ^.^Py'^^'V^''  'mP«>ved  abroad  by 

•  .    k    *k   r^         -. 1     T^  -  1^ the  dignified   and   nrm  stand   taken  by  the 

tense  anxiety  by  the  Cjerman  people.  In  a  long  ^      .  ^   r\ai            n    •    i                l   •     ^l 

.  ,      .        u  •        r>"i                 ^k                 k  Foreign  Office  at   Pans  last  month  in  the 

interview   rrince  Bulow  gave  the  monarch  j.rr                 -.i.    i^                             i_  ^    .l 

^     '  u^£           J      J              •  k-.j    *  -         *.  diiterence    with    Germany    over    what    the 

a  straightforward  and  unvarnished  statement  ,,.       V    r^     t%          .     . 

£  u    ^u    r^                    1        jk'-*.  newspapers  are  calling  the  Casablanca  inci- 

of  how  the  Cicrman  people  regard  his  inter-  ,     ^*^    '-pk-                  ^i       ^  •  •  i     •     -j     * 

J     ^1                    1    •  r         ^'         •  dent.       1  his    apparently     trivial     incident, 

views   and   other   personal   interventions   in  i  .  i    i                   •  u   l        •       i     j  ^u    ^ 

/v  .        X    .  .       T^u     V  '         •  ij  J  -.     ^k  which,  however,  might  have  involved  the  two 

anairs  of  state.     The  Kaiser  yielded  to  the  ^ '.     .             i                          .    i  .k     j 

.  ,         X  .k        .•            J           '-.-.J        *  *  countries  in  actual  war,  arose  out  ot  the  de- 

wishes  of  the  nation,  and  permitted  a  state-  _^.       .         ^k    i?      •       t      •      -     \f 

.L       '   J  c  '^     '        k         1           •-.  sertion  from  the  Jhoreign  Legion  m  Morocco 

ment,    rather    mdennite    in    phraseology,    it  ,                .     ^.            ,  *^         T  i,        -      ,.  . 

,            £       J    .     k         ki-  k  J    •     xk  (an  organization  made  up  of  all  nationalities 

must  be  confessed,   to  be  published   m   the  r-  u-.-       •     ..k    t7        k          •      •     ac^-^  \     t 

a-  '  1          ^^      f  Ix,           •       ^k     D  •  L  fighting  m  the  French  service  in  Africa)  of 

official  gazette  of  the  empire,  the  Rrichsan'  ^       f^                  ,              ..          ,  ^^  '^ 

%T^,                   '      y                 e  11  several  Germans,  who,  on  their  way  to  seek 

-^ptser,     Ihe  communication  was  as  tollows:       i        '^kr^  i**.ir  

refuge  in  the  German  consulate  at  Fez,  were 

Hvcdloss  of  the  exajr^erations  of  public  criti-  seized  by  a  French  military  patrol  and  im- 

cism    Nvhich  are  repardcd  hy  him  as  incorrect  prisoned  awaiting  trial.     This  incident,  call- 

trsk'l?\^o%^rrr;r/  st^ab^n'ty  oTr iS^ol  -^  --ly  for  investigation  and  the  exchange 

the  emi-ire,  under  the  guardianship  of  constitu-  of  ordinary  diplomatic  coit^^vs^^^'^'^N  ^'^ 
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in  a  ^r  way  to  be  settled  amicably  when  Lacroix,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Frendi 
Prince  von  Radolin,  German  Ambas^or  at  army,  and  General  Picquart,  Minister  of 
Paris,  suddenly  (on  October  29,  the  day  after  War,  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the 
the  publication  of  the  Kaiser's  Daily  Tele-  army  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Meanwhile 
graph  interview)  demanded  from  the  French  Italy  has  joined  Russia  and  England  in  giv- 
Foreign  Office  not  only  that  there  be  mutual  ing  its  adherence  to  the  Franco- Spanish  note 
expressions  of  regret  and  the  reference  of  the  regarding  the  conditional  recognition  of 
case  to  arbitration,  which  was  France's  pro-  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
posal,  but   that   France  apologize  first  and 

then  submit  to  arbitration.  Hii"0<»ettt"'^^  gr^it  powers  of  Europe  h?vc 

Meattn    not  yet  come   to  an  agreement 
Sfntony     "^'^  demand  on  the  part  of  the  *"     over  the  holding  of  an  interna- 

ritUtie  German  Ambassador  was  gencr-  tional  conference  to  settle  the  latest  phases 
""**■  ally  attributed  throughout  Eu-  of  the  Ballcan  problem.  During  late  Octo- 
tope  to  an  endeavor  to  divert  German  atten-  ber  and  all  throu^  November  negotiations 
tion  from  the  criticism  of  the  Kaiser  by  "  a  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
foreign  diversion  against  France."  This  and  Austria  were  continued,  with  no  definite 
time,  however,  the  republic  courteously  but  results.  Under  pressure  brought  by  the  great 
firmly  declined  to  permit  a  repetiticm  of  the  powers,  both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  ap- 
ctrcumstances  which  some  years  ago  resulted  parently  ceased  their  warlike  demixistrations, 
in  the  forced  resignation  of  her  Fon^ign  Min-  and  a  less  belligerent  spirit  is  evident  on  both 
ister  Delcasse.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  sides.  The  fourteenth  national  Bulgarian 
that  England  and  Russia  were  supporting  the  Assembly,  the  Sobranje,  convened  on  Octo- 
French  attitude  and  would  continue  to  do  so  ber  28.  The  debates  in  this  democratic,  one- 
to  the  extent  of  ships  and  soldiers,  the  Ger-  chambered  Parliament  resulted  in  an'  agree- 
man  Foreign  Office  abandoned  its  demand  ment  to  disband  the  reserves  and  to  make 
and,  just  as  suddenly  as  before,  again  changed  compensation  to  Turkey  to  the  extent  of  the 
its  course  and  agreed  to  accept  France's  pro-  Eastern  Rumelian  tribute  (approximately 
posal  and  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  $10,000,000).  The  Turko-Austrian  nego- 
Serious  consequences,  however,  were  really  tiations  for  the  annexation  by  the  Hapsburg 
imminent.  Indeed,  early  in  November  the  monarchy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Bosnia 
situation  had  become  so  grave  that  Premier  and  Herzegovina  have  not  been  so  success- 
Clemenceau  actually  discussed  with  General  fui.  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Grand  Viz- 
ier, has  asked  the  powers 
to  determine  the  "  jurid- 
ical status "  of  the  two 
provinces  and,  in  the 
event  of  Austria's  action 
being  legalized,  that  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment assume  that  part 
of  the  Turkish  national 
debt  which  had  formerly 
been  deemed  the  proper 
share  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. This  the  govern- 
ment at  Vienna  has  vigor- 
ously refused  to  do. 
Meanwhile  Austria  con- 
sents to  a  conference  to 
consider  the  entire  ques- 
tion, provided  that  her 
ri^t  and  title  to  the  two_ 
provinces  be  not  calli 
quettion.  It  seems 
tain  that  the 
wSl  simply  legalise 
rtahu  fira. 


t  ol   Bomla,   Henegor  loa, 


"  n'ftrmH,  Abdal    Hnmid   ta   |PI«J    C 
BoEKBrla.  anil  Crete;  and 

'•  WhercnK,  1'he  bccdki)  harp  Invaded  aod  taken  p 
lands,  and  tbRrtbj  Tlolated  tbe  plalneiit  principles  at  equity ; 

"  ScMlrrft,  thrrefort,  Tbat  the   accuaed  be  fully  c 
pwniilcm  of  the  atoreaald  terrllorln." 

Fnnn  thu  AMitrrda  Miner  lAnatndam.) 


It   her 

he  two^^fl 
lle^^H 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  IVORLD. 

OtathefCMtia-t^  Situation  of  vast  political  and 
EmBrrarani  economic  moment  to  the  entire 
mp-esi.  ,^.Q^[J  ^^.^  swiftly  and  dramatic- 
ally tlinist  into  public  view  last  month  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  and  that  wonderful  old  maternal 
aunt  of  his,  the  Doivager  f^mpress  Tzu-hsi, 
more  generally  kno^vn  as  Tsi-An.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  the  report  had  been  persistent  in 
the  news  from  the  Far  P^ast  that  the  young 
Kmperur  was  nearing  his  end,  and  that  the 
Empress  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  which 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Emperor  passed  away  on 
November  14  and  the  Empress  the  next  day- 
It  is  believed,  however,  by  diplomats  familiar 
with  the  m.vstery  of  ceremony  and  rigid  eti- 
quette surrounding  the  Chinese  court  that 
the  deaths  of  both  roya!  personages  occurred 
considerable  time  before  that  set  down  in  the 
official  statements.  Additional  color  is  given 
to  this  belief  by  the  persistent  claim  made 
throughout  China  and  cabled  to  various  Chi- 
nese publications  and  societies  in  this  country 
that  the  Empemr  and  P-mpress  were  pois- 
oned, or  otherwise  murdered,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  high  official  who  aspired,  the  conrirw,  i«i7,  byc.  c. 
reports  say,  to  dictatorial  power.  Imme-  tsi-an,  the  late 
diately  following;  the  official  announcement 

of  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  came  an  edict,  throne  Prince  Pu-Yi,  the  three-yea 
issued  .on  November  15,  placing  upon  the  of  Prince  Chun,  a  brother  of  the 
peror,  who,  in  accordance  with  a 
made  by  the  Empress  Dowager  so 
ago,  becomes  regent  of  the  empire 
son  attains  his  majority. 


CHINA. 

r-old  son 
late  Em- 
promise 
me  years 
until  his 


political  conditions,  the 
surrounding     the 

"'"       life  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 

even  Chinese  names  are  so  unfamiliar  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  history  of  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who 
has  just  passed  away  is  not  only  unknown 
but  likely  to  remain  unintelligible  to  the 
great  mass  of  western  readers.  I'he  facts 
that  stand  out  in  the  history  of  Kuang-hsu's 
reign,  however,  are:  His  attempt  to  intro- 
duce liberal  government  into  the  empire  upon 
his  actual  succession  to  the  throne;  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1894-1895;  the  Hoxer  upris- 
ing in  1900,  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Peking  by  the  allied  European  and 
American  troops,  and  the  developments  of 
the  pa,st  three  years  in  westernixing  China, 
including  the  building  of  railroads  and  other 
internal  developments,  and  the  gradual  prep- 
aration of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  with  a  representative  parlia- 
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in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  amicably  when 
Prince  von  Radolin,  German  AmbasKuJor  at 
Paris,  suddenly  (on  October  29,  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  the  Kaiser's  Daily  Tele- 
graph interview)  demanded  from  the  French 
Foreign  Office  not  only  that  there  be  mutual 
expressions  of  regret  and  the  reference  of  the 
case  to  arbitration,  which  was  France's  pro- 
posal, but  that  France  apologize  first  and 
then  submit  to  arbitration. 

atrmara  Th's  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
riiidiu  German  Ambassador  was  gencr- 
''*™'  ally  attributed  throughout  E^i- 
r<^  to  an  endeavor  to  divert  German  atten- 
tion from  the  criticism  of  the  Kaiser  by  "  a 
foreign  diversion  against  France."  This 
time,  however,  the  republic  courteously  but 
firmly  declined  to  permit  a  repetition  of  the 
circumstances  which  some  years  ago  resulted 
in  the  forced  resignation  of  her  Foreign  Min- 
ister Delcasse.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  England  and  Russia  were  supporting  the 
French  attitude  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  extent  of  ships  and  soldiers,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  abandoned  its  demand 
and,  just  as  suddenly  as  before,  again  changed 
its  course  and  agreed  to  acc^t  France's  pro- 
posal and  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
Serious  consequences,  however,  were  really 
imminent.  Indeed,  early  in  November  the 
situation  had  become  so  grave  that  Premicj 
Clemenceau  actually  discussed  with  General 


"  Whcrrti,  Abdul  Rnnild  Ir  legtl 
Bulgaria,  and  Crete;  and 

"  Whertan.  I'he  accuaed  h>Te  iDTaded  aod  taken 
landa,  and  tbpreoj  Tlolatrd  the  plalnpst  iirlnclplee  ot 
"  Retolred,  therefore,  Tbat  the  accuHd   lie  tullr 
>  ot  tbe  atareaald  tenitarlps." 

Frooi  the  Antltrdammer  lABMtmdan.) 


Lacroix,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army,  and  General  Picquart,  Minister  of 
War,  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the 
army  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Meanwhile 
Italy  has  joined  Russia  and  England  in  giv- 
ing its  adherence  to  the  Franco- Spanish  note 
regarding  the  conditional  recognition  of 
Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

*o"Oo«.rt"'^'  great  powers  of  Europe  h?ve 
ffteau*  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement 
*"*"•■  over  the  holding  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  settle  the  latest  phases 
of  the  Balkan  problem.  During  late  Octo- 
ber and  all  through  November  negotiations 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
and  Austria  were  continued,  with  no  definite 
results.  Under  pressure  brought  by  the  great 
powers,  both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  ap- 
parently ceased  their  warlike  demonstrations, 
and  a  less  belligerent  spirit  is  evident  on  both 
sides.  The  fourteenth  national  Bulgarian 
Assembly,  the  Sobranje,  convened  on  Octo- 
ber 38.  The  debates  in  this  democratic,  one- 
chambered  Parliament  resulted  in  an  E^ree- 
ment  to  disband  the  reserves  and  to  make 
compensation  to  Turkey  to  the  extent  of  the 
Eastern  Rumelian  tr^ute  (^proximately 
$io,cxx),ooo).  The  Turko-Ausirian  nego- 
tiations for  the  annexation  by  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful. Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Grand  Viz- 
ier, has  asked  the  powers 
to  determine  the  "  jurid- 
ical status "  of  the  two 
provinces  and,  in  the 
event  of  Austria's  action 
being  legalized,  that  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment assume  that  part 
of  the  Turkish  national 
debt  which  had  formerly 
been  deemed  the  proper 
share  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. This  the  govern- 
ment at  Vienna  has  vigor- 
ously refused  to  do. 
Meanwhile  Austria  con- 
sents to  a  conference  to 
consider  the  entire  ques- 
tion, provided  that  her 
right  and  title  to  the  two 
provinces  be  not  called-in 
quettion.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  conference 
will  limply  legalite  the 
riahu  quo. 


Erzefforlna, 


coDllrmed  Id  tb« 
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OnUafChina't^  Situation  of  vast  political  and 
Emjicniranii  economic  moment  to  the  entire 
"""'"'  world  was  swiftly  and  dramatic- 
ally thrust  into  public  view  last  month  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  and  that  wonderful  old  maternal 
aunt  of  his,  the  Uowager  Empress  Tzu-hsi, 
more  jienerally  known  as  Tsi-An.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  the  report  had  been  persistent  in 
the  news  from  the  Far  t^ast  that  the  young 
Kmperor  was  Hearing  his  end,  and  that  the 
Enipres*  hail  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  which 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Emperor  passed  away  on 
November  14  and  the  Empress  the  next  day. 
It  is  believcil,  however,  by  diplomats  familiar 
with  the  mystery  of  ceremony  and  rigid  eti- 
quette surrounding  the  Chinese  court  that 
the  deaths  of  both  royal  personaRes  occurred 
considerable  time  before  that  set  down  in  the 
official  statements.  Additional  color  is  given 
to  this  belief  by  the  persistent  claim  made 
throughout  China  and  cabled  to  various  Chi- 
nese publications  and  societies  in  this  country 
that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  pois- 
oned, or  otherwise  murdered,  at  the  instipa- 
tion  of  some  hiyh  official  who  aspired,  the 
reports  say,  to  dictatorial  power.  Imme- 
diately following  the  official  announcement 
of  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  came  an  edi 


M 

jR 

m 

r,  THE  LATE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  OF  C 


throne  Prince  Pu-Yi,  the  three-year-old  son 

icd  jin  November  15,  placing  upon  the  of  Prince  Chun,  a  brother  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, who,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  the  Empress  Dowager  some  years 
ago,  becomes  regent  of  the  empire  until  hts 
son  attains  his  majority, 

Twntii  feart  ^'"nese  political  conditions,  the 
'fChiBeii  circumstances  surrokinding  the 
'""*■  life  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
even  Chinese  names  are  so  unfamiliar  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  history  of  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who 
has  just  passed  away  is  not  only  unknown 
but  likely  to  remain  unintelligible  to  the 
great  mass  of  western  readers.  The  facts 
that  stand  out  in  the  history  of  Kuang-hsu's 
reign,  however,  are:  His  attempt  to  intro- 
duce liberal  government  into  the  empire  upon 
his  actual  succession  to  the  throne;  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1894-1895:  the  Hoxer  upris- 
ing in  1900,  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Peking  by  the  allied  European  and 
.American  troops,  and  the  developments  of 
the  past  three  years  in  westernizing  China, 
including  the  building  of  railroads  and  other 
internal  developments,  and  the  gradual  prep- 
aration of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  with  a  representative  parlia- 
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mcnt.  Kuang-hsu  ("Illustrious  Succes-  believed  that  she  was  inclined  to  favor  re- 
sor"),  whose  real  name  was  Tsai-t*ien,  was  forms,  but  the  innovators  went  too  far, 
only  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  his  death.  He  and  Tsi-An  became  more  reactionary  than 
was  the  cousin  of  the  preceding  Emperor,  ever. 
T'ung-chih,  whose  mother  was  the  strong- 
willed  Dowager  Empress.  Coming  of  age  Effect  of  ^^^  illusion  of  the  invincibility 
and  nominally  assuming  the  government  in  CMna' a  Defeat  oi  the  Celestial  Empire  was  dis- 
1887,  for  the  following  eleven  years  he  was  ^  "'""'  pelled  by  China's  defeat  at  the 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  real  head  of  the  hands  of  Japan  in  1894-1895.  Closely  fol- 
state.  His  sympathies  were  naturally  liberal,  lowing  upon  that  defeat,  which  destroyed 
and,  thanks  to  a  quite  considerable  influence  China's  .authority  over  Korea,  the  western 
exerted  by  a  European  teacher,  he  attempted  nations  began  their  policy  of  "  grab,"  and 
a  series  of  reforms  throughout  the  empire,  immense  sections  of  Chinese  territory  were 
beginning  with  an  organized  scheme  of  edu-  appropriated  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  by 
cation  and  attempting  to  radically  and  rapid-  almost  all  the  European  great  powers.  Eng- 
ly  transform  the  legislative  and  administra-  land  seized  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Germany  Kiau- 
tive  methods  of  China.  To  this  program  he  Chau,  Russia  Port  Arthur,  and  France  ob- 
was  fully  persuaded  by  the  result  of  the  tained  her  foothold  in  Annam  and  Tonking. 
war  with  Japan,  whose  triumph  even  the  It  was  evident  that  the  Empress  Dowager's 
Chinese  could  see  was  due  largely,  if  not  regime  had  failed,  and  the  reformers  en- 
wholly,  to  the  Occidental  training  and  deavored  to  restore  to  power  the  weakling 
methods  employed  by  its  government  and  Emperor,  cowering  in  the  women's  quarter 
military  forces.  •  of  the  palace  at  Peking.     They   prevailed 

upon  him  to  issue  (in  1898)  a  series  of  re- 
TaUAn       Kuang-hsu's  rather  erratic  reform    markable  edicts,  providing  for  the  founda- 
the  Remarkable  ideas,  which  took  the  form  of  a    tion  of  a  university  at  the  capital,  the  radical 
mpreas.     ^^^^^  of  radical,  even  sensation-    reform  of  education,  the  generous  encourai^e- 
al,  decrees,  issued  within  the  short  period  of  a    ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  appointment  of 
few  months,  alarmed  the  reactionaries  of  the    an  imperial  conunission  to  travel  around  the 
empire,  and  the  palace  clique  in  particular, the    world  for  the  purpose  of  studying  western 
head  of  which  had  been  for  years  his  aunt,    civilization.     Other  decrees  dealt  with  the 
that  powerful  and  truly  remarkable  woman,    abolition  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  reformation 
Tsi-An.     A   sudden   and    secret    revolution    of  the  army  and  the  postal  system,  and  the 
within  the  palace  virtually  deposed  the  Em-   development  of  mineral  and   transportation 
peror,  who  until  his  death  remained  a  pris-   possibilities  of  the  empire.    By  arts  and  meth- 
oner,    prevented    from    seeing    any    of    his    ods   only   known    to   herself,   however,    the 
friends  or  former  advisers,,  and  compelled  to    Dowager  Empress  persuaded  the  well-mean- 
sign  with  the  Vermilion  Pencil  all  the  edicts    ing  but  weak  Kuang-hsu  to  sign  a  decree 
framed  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  had    practically  amounting  to  an  abdication,  -and 
assumed  all  the  powers  of  regent.     During   transferring  all  his  authority  to  her.     Two 
the  past  decade  it  may  be  assumed  that  the   years  later  an  actual  abdication  was  signed  in 
influence  of  the  late  JEmperor  was  nil,  and    favor  of  a  six-year-old  prince.     Mutterings 
the  actual,  almost  autocratic  ruler  of  400,-    of  discontent  throughout  the  empire,  how- 
000,000  of  Chinese,  this  shrewd,  audacious,    ever,  and  the  disorders  which  culminated  in 
far-sighted,  and  cruel  old  Manchu  woman,    the  Boxer  uprising,  compelled  the  Empress 
who  began  life  as  the  concubine  of  the  Em-   to  give  way,  and  the  abdication  decree  was 
peror    Hien-Fung,    Kuang-hsu's   uncle,   and*  annulled, 
who,  alternately,  by  intrigue  and  sheer  auda- 
cious ability,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  em-     ^^^_^^  y^^^^^  The  story  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
pire,  generally  along  traditional  reactionary       auttieto    and  the  capture  of  Peking  by  the 
lines.     She  ruled  China  with  an  iron  hand,       f^vorma.     combined  armies  of  the  west,  an 
made  and   unmade  ministers,  viceroys,  and    international  police  mission  in  which  our  own 
governors,  tricked  and  flouted  almost  all  the   soldiers  took  part,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
governments  of  the  west,  and  to  all  sugges-    unnecessary  to  more  than  allude  to  it  here, 
tions  of  reform  on  western  lines  turned  a   After  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  capital  the 
deaf  ear.     For  a  short  period,  a  decade  ago,    allied  forces  refused  to  permit  the  deposition 
during  the  ascendancy  of  that  remarkable   of   the    Emperor,   who    remained    ruler    in 
Chinese  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  it  was   name,  although  Tsi-An  continued  to  rule 
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and  administer  the  governme^it.     Until  the  score.    Meanwhile,  according  to  Dr.  Mor- 

day  of  her  death  she  remained  unalterably  rison,    the    Peking    correspondent    of    the 

opposed  to  western  ways,  and  yet  it  was  evi-  London    Times,  the  "  valedictory  decrees  " 

dent  during  her  last  years  that  she  felt  un-  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  arc 

able  to  entirely  withstand  the  pressure  for  couched  ii  conciliatory  terms,  and  indicate 

reforms.     Despite  her,  and  against  her  will,  that  the  reform  regime  has  finally  and  actual- 

the  military   forces  of  China  have  already  ly  secured  the  upper  hand.   The  Chinese  are 

been  reorj^anized  on  western  lines,  and,  fol-  no  doubt  as  well  fitted  for  liberal  institutions 

lowing  upon  the  report  and  advice  of  two  as   the  Turks  or   Persians,   and  changes  of 

imperial     investigating    commissions    which  far  reaching  consequences  may  be  looked  for 

made  a  tour  of  the  western  world,  including  within  the  Celestial  Empire  during  the  com- 

this    country,    a    declaration    of    principles  ing  months.     The  government  at  Tokio  is 

amounting  to  the  basis  of  a  constitution  was  closely    watching,  the    situation    in    China, 

officially  promulgated  during  the  past  sum-  While    disclaiming   any   intention    of   inter- 

mer.     This   instrument   contains   provisions  ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Celestial 

for    the   creation    of    a   constitutional   com-  Empire,  Japan  announces  that  she  is  fully 

mission   during  the  year   1909  and   for  the  prepared  to  protect  her  interests  in  China, 

promulgation    of    a    complete    constitution  although   (more  than  one  Tokio  newspaper 

"  before    the    termination    of    seven    years  contends)   "  she  expects  the  advice  and  co- 

thereaftcr."    This  constitution  will  eventual-  operation  of  America."     Indeed,  Count  Hay- 

ly  make  China  a  parliamentary  country,  with  ashi,     until     recently     foreign     minister    of 

an    administrative    machinery    like    that    of  Japan,  has  said  to  an  American  newspaper 

Japan.  correspondent  that  in  his  belief  the  present 

situation   in   China  will  serve  to  bring  the 

The  New      ^^  ^^^^   feared   and   expected    in  United   States  and  Japan   more  closely   to- 

Emperorand  many    quarters    that    when    the  gether,  "  because  their  political  and  commer- 

the  egency.   ^g^g  ^f  ^j^^  death  of  the  Em^eror  cial  aims  and  purposes,  so  far  as  China  is 

and  Empress  had  reached  the  masses  of  the  concerned,  are  identical." 

Chinese  people  there  would  be  rioting  and 

disorder,  if  not  organized  rebellion  on  a  how  American  Chinese- American  relations  have 
large  scale,  against  the  Manchu  dynasty,  intenata  Are  never  been  more  cordial,  and  in 
which,  representing  as  it  does  a  numerically  "  '  the  readjustment  of  China's  do- 
inferior,  though  physically  and  mentally  su-  mestic  and  foreign  relations  consequent  upon 
perior  race,  maintaining  its  sovereignty  for  the  change  of  regime  it  may  be  positively  as- 
two  and  a  half  centuries  by  its  warlike  abil-  serted  that  not  only  will  the  United  States 
ity,  has  always  been  hateful  to  the  true  Chi-  Government  and  people  adhere  to  their  tra- 
nese.  The  right  of  succession  to  Pu-Yi  se-  ditional  policy  of  friendliness  toward  China 
cured  by  the  craft  of  Tsi-An,  though  legiti-  and  the  Chinese,  but  that  the  government  and 
mate,  is  regarded  as  another  evidence  of  people  of  that  vast  Oriental  realm  will  con- 
Manchu  contempt  for  the  masses  of  China,  tinue  to  look  to  American  justice  and  love  of 
Consequently,  although  the  regent.  Prince  fair  play  to  be  as  much  a  factor  as  they  ever 
Chun,  is  a  progressive,  liberal,  and  humane  have  been  in  the  western  combinations  which 
man,  and  although  the  dominant  power  in  may  affect  the  new  China.  It  will  not  be 
the  direction  of  internal  aifairs  will  remain  necessary  for  the  two  nations  to  conclude  an 
largely,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  formal  alliance,  as  has  been  advocated 
powerful  Yuan  Shih-kai,  acting  commander-  by  some  public  men  and  journals  in  both 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  formerly  viceroy  of  countries.  Two  events  of  the  past  month 
Pe-chi-li,  an  anti-dynastic  movement  is  still  have  emphasized  the  sincerity  and  cordiality 
possible,  so  intense  is  the  Chinese  hatred  of  of  the  relations  between  the  two  governments 
ihe  Manchu.  and  peoples  more  strongly  than  any  formal 

agreement  could  do.     The  sincerity  of  the 

A  Quiet      ^^    actual    disorders    had    been  reception  accorded   to  the  American  battle- 

Chanaeof    reported  up   to  the  time  of  our  ship  fleet  at  Amoy  last  month  could  not  be 

Regime.      jroing   to    press    with    this    issue  questioned,  although,  owing  to  the  shortness 

of    the    Review,    although    the    extensive  of  the  stay  of  the  ships  and  the  limited  means 

military  and  police  precautions  against  pos-  of  communication,  the  welcome  did  not  take 

sible    uprisings    indicated    the    intensity    of  on  as  spontaneously  popular  a  character  as 

the     government's     apprehension     on     this  was   evident   in  the   reception   aocotd^i  xj^. 
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Japanese  waters.  The  era  of  newspapers 
is  only  beginning  in  China,  but  during  the 
past  two  years  an  immense  number  of  daily 
and  weekly  journals  have  sprung  into  being. 
The  journey  to  this  country  of  Special  Am- 
bassador Tang  Shao-yi,  to  personally  and 
formally  thank  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  people  for  releasing  China  from 
obligation  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  so-called 
Boxer  indemnity,  is  more  than  a  formal  occa- 
sion. Ambassador  Tang  is  one  of  the  ablest 
of  modern  Chinese  statesmen.  It  was  he 
who  so  successfully  coped  with  the  Japanese 
post-bellum  administration  in  Manchuria. 
He  is  commissioned  by  his  government  to 
study  constitutional  procedure  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  American  financial  meth- 
ods. In  many  respects  his  is  the  most  impor- 
tant commission  which  has  ever  left  China 
for  a  foreign  country. 

A  CvKfiittt  '^^^  Russian  ships  and  fighters 
amrrMtrndiaa  at  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
•rtiJa^.  ^.^^g  ^^^  ^^^P  signally  routed 
and  scattered  than  the  preachers  of  an  in- 
evitable American -Japanese  war  have  been 
by  the  hearty,  sincere,  and  unprecedented 
welcome  accorded  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  entire  Japanese  people  to  the 
American  battleship  fleet.  .  The  sight  ot 
thousands  of  Japanese  school  children  singing 
in  English  our  national  hymn  "  America,'' 
and  Yankee  tars,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
rescuing  from  a  burning  building  in  Tokio 
an  ancient,  much-revered  Japanese  flag,  was 
enough  to  convince  e\'en  the  most  skeptical 
of  a  real  spirit  of  fraternity  on  the  part  of 
the  two  peoples.  Having  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  correctness  and  sincerity  ot 
their  reciprocal  attitude,  the  two  govern- 
ments have  given  further  proof  of  their  earn- 
estness and  statesmanlike  wisdom  by  arrang- 
ing for  an  official  "  declaration  of  points  of 
view,"  to  be  published,  setting  forth  the 
actual  status  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  governments  and  the  reciprocal  attitude 
maintained. 

-A  DetiaraUm  ^"  November  i6  it  was  admitted 
"f  tf^M  *^  Washington, — with  proper  re- 
serve and  caution  as  to  diplomatic 
phraseology  and  terms, — that  Baron  Talca- 
hlra,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  had  made  "  the  beginning  of  an  oral 
presentation  "  to  Secretary  Root,  looking  to- 
ward the  issue  of  notes  identical  In  character 
by  both  governments,  reaifirming  in  epitome 
all  the  treaties  and  agreements  of  every  kind 
which  have  been  made  by  the  two  govern- 
ments during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  rec- 
ognized in  both  countries  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  allay  public  feeling  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  pn  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  regard  to  Japanese  immigration, 
and  In  Japan  with  regard  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  children  incident.  An  authori- 
tative statement  has  also  been  desirable  for 
some  time  of  the  status  of  American  mer- 
chants and  business  men  in  Manchuria.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Japanese  proposal,  It  is  said, 
the  joint  notes  will  set  forth 

the  entirely  amicable  settlement  of  the  San 
Francisco  school  incident,  the  friendly  accept- 
ance hy  Japan  of  the  arrangement  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  Japanese  laborers  from  com- 
ing into  the  mainland,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  Government  in  restricting  ctniRration 
of  laborers  to  assist  this  Government  in  its  pol- 
icy; the  treaties  of  arbitration  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights, 
and  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  minor  mat- 
ters with  entire  good  feeling. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected, — indeed.  It  is 
highly  desirable, — that  these  notes,  when 
exchanged,  will  contain  some  reference  to 
the  attitude  of  both  countries  with  regard  to 
the  new  status  in  China. 
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{From  Octoher  tl  to  Notenthtr  t. 


t^LITtCS  AND  OOVERNUENT -AMERICAN. 

October  22. — Governor  Pallerson,  of  Tenncs- 
stc,  declares  martial  law  in  that  pari  of  the 
State  where  ihe  recent  murder  of  Captain 
Rankin  by  "  N'ight  Riders"  look  place.. ..The 
■people  of  Cleveland  vote  by  a  majority  of  605 
against  the  municipal  traction  proposition  ad- 
vocated by  -Mayor  Johnson. 

November  3.— Electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
many  Stale  legislatures  and  State  and  local  of- 
I'cers  are  chosen  in  the  United  States ....  The  , 
following  United  Slates  Senators  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote  1:1  their  respective  States :  Albert 
U.  Cummins  (Rep.),  o(  Iowa;  William  j.  Stone 
(Dcni.),  of  Missouri,  and  Francis  G.  Newlands 

( [Jem.l,  of  Nevada The  people  of  California 

adopt  an  amendment  to  llic  State  constitution 
estabUshing  the  direct  primary,  . .  .South  Dakota 
adopts  a  con.'^litulional  amendment  lengthening 
the  term  of  residence  necessary  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce to  one  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number- of 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College  and  the  approxi- 
mate popular  pUxralities  by  States,  as  divided 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates tor  President.  As  these  estimates  of 
popular  pluralities  are  made  in  advance  of  the 
complete  official  canvass,  the  figures  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  linal,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 


correspond  very  closely  with  the  actual  results 
of  the  balloting.  In  Maryland,  two  Republican 
electors  are  chosen  and  six  Democratic,  the 
pluralities  being  so  small  that  they  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  total. 
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Totals 3211.728,700 

Taffi  plu- 
rality     1591.182,200 

Elections  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  resulted 
as  follows:  219  Republicans  and  172  Democrats. 

The  following  State  governors  are  elected : 

Colorado    John  F.  Shafroth,  D. 

Connecticut  George  L.  Lilley,  R. 

Delaware    Simeon  S.  Pennewill,  R. 

Florida   Albert  W.  Gilchrist,  D. 

Idaho  James  H.  Brady,  R. 

Illinois Charles  S.  Deneen.  R.* 

Indiana   Thomas  R.  Marshall,  D. 

Iowa B.  F,  Carroll,  R. 

Kansas    Walter  R.  Stubbs,  R. 

Massachusetts   F.ben  S.  Draper,  R. 

Michigan    Fred  M.  Warner,  R.* 

Minnesota John  A.  Johnson,  D.* 

Missouri  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  R. 

Montana  Edwin  Norris,  D. 

Nebraska    Ashlon  C.  Shallenberger,  D. 

New  Hampshire Henry  B.  Quinby.  R. 

New  York Charles  F,  Hughes.  R.* 

North  Carohna W.  W.  Kitchin,  D. 

North   Dakota John  Burke,  D.* 

Ohio Judson  Harmon,  D. 

Rhode  Inland Aram  J.  Pothier,  R. 

South   Carolina Martin  F.  Ansel,  D.* 

South  Dakota Robert  S.  Vessey,  R. 
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Tennessee    Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  D  *         November  9. — The  opposition  in  Newfound- 
Texas    Thomas  M.  Campbell,  D  *  land   wins   eighteen   seats  to   the   government's 

Utah William  Spry,  R.  seventeen. 

Washington   Samuel  G.  Cosgrove,  R.  November'  10.— The    utterances    of   the    Ger- 

West  Virgmia William  E.  Glasscock,  R.  man  Emperor,  published   in  the  London    Tcle- 

W^onsin James  O.  Davidson,  R*  graph    interview    on    October   28,    are    strongly 

♦  Re-eiected  denounced  by  members  of  the  Reichstag. 

XT  .  rj^t  -rr  X  '  1        November   11. — The  government  majority   in 

November  io.-The  tariff  hearing  is. opened  ^^^  (^^^.^^^  Reichstag  votes  down  a  motion  of 

before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  censure   addressed  to  the   Emperor. ..  .Premier 

at  Washington.  Deakin  is  defeated  in  the  Australian  House  at 

November  ij.— Victor  H.  Metcalf.  Secretary  Melbourne;    Mr.     Fisher,    the    Radical    Labor 

of  the  Navy,  resigns  on  account  of  ill  health,  leader,  is  asked  to  form  a  cabinet, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Truman  H    Newberry        November    I4.-In  the   Cuban  elections.  Jose 

1.S  appointed  to  succeed  him.... President  Roose-  ^^jj       ,   ^^^^^   j^  ^^^^^^   President. ..  .On   the 

velt  appoints  George  S.  Terry  Assistant    1  reas-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Emperor  of  China  two  edicts  are 

urer  at  New  \  ork    to  succeed  Hamilton   P  ish.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  making  Prince  Chun  regent  and  the 

....Col.  George  H.  Torney  is  appomtcd  bur-  ^^^^^^  naming  his  son  as  the  heir  presumptive. 

geon-General  of  the  Army.  xt  u         -     t-u     j    *i.      r   t-      u  •     t- 
**  _ .          ,         ^     rt-i      i-L-            u                                 November    15. — The   death   of   Tzu-hsi,    Em- 
November  16  —The  Chicago  charter  commit-  ^ess  Dowager  of  China,  is  announced  at  Peking, 
tee,  by  vote  of  6  to  4,  adopts  a  resolution  in  fa-        ^t  u        -     ir^  wru-  r  r- 
vo;  of  a  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for        November  i7.--Emperor  William  of  Germany 
all  municipal  offices  and  on  all  municipal  ques-  Promises  Chancellor  yon  Bulow,  to  mee  the  pop- 

tions.... Secretary  Root  announces  that   he   is  y^^'".  I^'"^"^!  ^^^^  !^'^'«l  ^^^^'^  .^;"    *'^"^^*- 

not  seeking  the  New  York  Senatorship,  but  will  ^^^^^  be  conducted  through  his  ministers, 
accept  if  elected.  international  relations. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN.  October  21. -Austria  prohibits  the  export  of 

.  arms   to  Servia   and   orders  that   apologies    be 

October  21.— Alfred  Picard  accepts  the  post  ^ade  for  the  detention  at  Agram  of  a  Montene- 

of  French  Minister  of  Marine  as  successor  to  g^i^  envoy  to  Servia. 
M.  Thomson,  resigned.  October  23.-Secretary  Root  refuses  to  grant 

October   24.— -The    Bengal    Government    con-  ^  warrant  for  the  extradition  of  Jan  Pouren,  the 

fiscates  the  Bande  Maturam  newspaper.  alleged  revolutionist,  demanded  by  the  Russian 

October   26. — In   the   parliamentary   elections  Government, 
held  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the        October  26.— President   Castro   of  Venezuela 

Liberals,  headed  by  Premier  Laurier,  are  con-  refuses  to  grant  the  demands  of  Holland  regard- 

tinued   in   power  with   a  reduced   majority....  jng  the  transshipment  of  goods  at  Dutch  ports 

The  French  Government  is  defeated  on  a  budget  for  Venezuela The  Emperor  of  Japan  sends 

proposal.  a  message  of   thanks  to  the    President   of   the 

October  28. — The  Russian  Duma  reassembles.  United  States  for  the  latter's  message  and  for 

M.  Tchaikovski  is  liberated  by  the  Russian  the  visit  of  the  fleet. 

Government  on  payment  of  $25,000  bail The        October  29.— It  is  announced  that  a  prelimi- 

Suffragcttcs  make  a  disorderly  scene  in  the  la-  nary  agreement  has  been  reached  between  Bul- 
dies'  gallery  of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  garia  and  Turkey  regarding  Bulgarian  inde- 
several  arrests  are  made.  pendence Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  a  state- 
October  31.— Chancellor  von  Bulow,  of  Ger-  ment  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Persia, 
many  accepts  fi:ll  blame  for  the  publication  of  October  30.— The  Czar  of  Russia  formally  re- 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor;  he  offers  his  ceives  Crown  Prince  George  of  Servia  and  urges 
resignation,  which  the  Emperor  declines. . . . Part  an  abandonment  of  hostile  attitude  toward  Aus- 
of  the  Yildi  Kiosk  garrison  at  Constantinople  tria. 

<;bels;   in  quelling  the   mutiny   three  men   are        November  3.— President  Castro  of  Venezuela 

killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  modifies  his  transshipment  decree;   vessels  are 

November  i. — King  Edward  sends  a  message  now  permitted  to  leave  Parian  ports  for  Trini- 

to  the  princes  and   peoples   of   India   granting  dad. 

amnesty  to  prisoners  and  greater  political  rights        November  4.— The  Dutch  Government  assures 

to  the  native  population.  the  Cura<;ao  islanders  that  it  will  settle  the  diffi- 

November  3. — The  new  German   finance  bill  culty  with  Venezuela  satisfactorily, 
places    duties    on    liquors    and    tobacco ....  The        November   5.— France   proposes   to   German  v 

Unionists  carry  every  district  in  the  Porto  Rican  ^hat  both  governments  express  regret  over  the 

elections;  Mr.  Urnnaga  is  re-elected  Resident  Casablanca  incident,  and  that  the  questions  in- 

Commissioner  at  Washington.  volved  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

November  4— In  the  German  Reichstag  four        November  6.— Bulgaria  asks  Russia  to  induce 

interpellations  are  moved  asking  for  an  explan-  t^g  powers  to  obtain  a  modification  of  Turkey's 

ation  of  the  Kaiscr*s  English  interview.  pecuniary  demands. 

November  5— The  close  of  the  extraordinary        November  7.— France  remains  firm  in  her  re- 

session  of  the  l^cuadorian  Congress  at  Quito  is  i^^^\   ^^  apologize   to  Germanv   for   the   Casa- 

followcd  by  a  fight  in  which  many  persons  are  blanca  incident Holland  revokes  the  treaty  of 

injured.  1894    with    Venezuela;    Curasao    is    practically 

November  7. — The   Austrian  cabinet   resigns,  made  a  base  for   revolutionary  movements.... 

owing  to  the  German-Tzech  dissension.  The   German   Emperor   chooses   Count  Johann 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Heiiirich  von  Bernstorff  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Uniltd  States. 

Nttvcniber  lo. — An  aBrcement  is  signed  at 
Berlin  by  which  France  and  Germany  agree  to 
settle  the  Casahlanca  question  at  The  Hague. 

November  ii. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
Austria-Mmigary  will  assume  no  part  of  the 
Turkish  debt,  and  Servia  is  warned  against  fur- 
ther preiKi rations  for  hostilities. 

Noveml>cr  14, — Negotiations  are  resumed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  to  obtain  a 
dear  understanding  of  Japans  intentions  with 
ri'ijari!  tn  Manchnria. 

N.)  vein  her  17.— ScrvIa  withdraws  special 
jruariLs  i-n  the  .Austrian  frontier  and  sends  the 
rvSiTves  l<i  their  homes. 

t8.— Si.  Petersburg  newspaper 
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OTKKR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
t)cliil)cr  2t, — ^i'lic  Itrilisb  Govemmcnt  an- 
nounces that  a  fund  of  fi.500,000  will  \k  pro- 
vided til  relieve  the  distress  of  the  nnemployed, 
and  that  work  will  lie  advance!  on  naval  con- 
struction. ...The  fortieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation   ends    at    Buffalo The    annual    L.-ikc 

Mobonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians 
and  Other  Dependent  People  is  opened  at  Lake 
^rollonk.  N.  Y. 

October  22.— The  city  of  Tokio,  Jaian.  wel- 
comes the  officers  and  nten  of  the  American  fleet 
wilh  KTV3X  enthusiasm. 

fkloWr  2.i.— Count  Zeppelin's  reconstructed 
airship,  carrying  ten  passengers,  makes  a  suc- 
cessful  flight   at    Kricdricbshafen The    com- 

|)artment  forming  the  tail  of  the  Parseval  air- 
ship bur'ls  at  a  height  of  6000  feet :  the  occn- 
pants  land  without  injury The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  opens  at  Denver. 

Oetol>er  J+— A  heavy  sto 
age  to  crops  in  Nicaragua. 

October  2$. — The  Formosan  Railway,  334 
miles  long,  is  formally  opened. 

October  26. — William  Montgomery,  formerly 
cndiier  of  the  wrecked  Allegheny  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  is  found  guilty  of  embezzling  $469,- 
000  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Odolicr  27.^Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  makes 
a  long  trip  wilh  Count  Zeppelin  in  his  airship. 

October  28. — The  British  Aero  Club  awards 
its  Riild  mechi  to  the  Wright  Brothers. ..  .The 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Boston  is  cele- 
brated. 

October  at).— The  American  battleship  fleet, 
miller  conunand  of  Admiral  Kmory,  arrives  at 
Amoy.  China. 

October  30. — Henry  Farman  covers  twenty 
miles  in  twenty  minutes  in  his  aeroplane,  flying 
from  Mounnclon  to  Rhcims. 

Ortoler  31. — The  Aero  Club  of  IScrhn  awards 
the  Bennett  cup  in  the  international  balloon  race 
to  the  Swiss  balloon  HciX'ctia. 

November  2. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  awards  a  $5,000,000  contract  for  llie 
tiectrieal  equipment  of  the  New  York  tunnels  to 
the  Westingliouse  Company. 


DRAMATIST. 


Novemlwr  4.— The  resignation  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University  is  annomice.I. 

Novemlwr  5.— Charles  W.  Morse  and  Alfred 
H.  Curtis  are  found  guilty  of  misapplyinu  and 
falsely  entering  the  funds  of  the  National  Bank 
of  North  .America,  in  New  York  City. 

November  6. — The  steamer  Taish  is  sunk  in 
a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Hokkaido;  150  livis  are 
lost.. .  .A  dispute  in  the  English  cotton  mills  is 
settled  by  the  employers  postiNining  a  proposed 

decrease  in  wages  until  Jtarch  next Ch.irlcs 

W.  Morse,  found  guilty  of  misapplying  the  funds 
of  the  National  Bank  of  North  .\mcriea,  is  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment;  A,  H. 
Curtis  is  released  on  a  suspended  sentence, 

November  7. — Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
Ham  of  Germ.iny  makes  an  a-ceiit  from  Fritd- 
richshafcn  with  Count  Ze|int'lin  in  his  airship. 

The  Cotling-Mood.  a  British  warship  of  the 

Dreadnought  type,  is  launched  at  Hath,  I-lngland. 

November  ().^F.x-l.'nited  States  Senator  Ed- 
ward W.  Carniack,  of  Tennessee,  is  shot  dead  in 
Nashville  by  Rubin  Cooper  as  a  result  of  n  bitter 
jiolilical  feud. . .  ..-\n  escaped  lunatic  shoots  Post- 
master Eiiward  M.  Morgan,  of  New  York  City, 
and  then  kills  him^^elf. .. -The  Army  War  Col- 
lege, in  Washington,  is  opened. 

November  10. — The  battleship  North  Pakola 
is  successfully  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass.... 
The  American  l''ederati'in  of  habiir  meets  in 
annual  convention  at  Denver. 

Novnnber  ti.— Eleven  persons  arc  killed  and 
ni.nny  injured  in  a  railto;ii|  oillisicin  near  New 
Orleans :  eleven  iHTson'  are  also  killed  in  a  col- 
lision at  Borie.  Wyo. 

Novemlier  ij.— Three  Inindred  and  thirtv-nine 
miner'i  are  killed  in  an  cxi.losion  in  the  Radbod 
mine,  near  H.iniin,  Westphalia,  Germany. 
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November  13.— Francis  J.  Heney,  prosecutor  November    4. — Tomas    Estrada    Palma,    ex- 

of  the  San  Francisco  graft  cases,  is  shot  in  the    President  of  Cuba,  72 Prof.  Edwin  Emerson, 

courtroom  by  a  saloonkeeper,  whom  he  had  ex-    86 Harro   Magnussen,  the  well-known  Ger- 

posed  as  an  ex-convict.  man  sculptor,  47. 

November  14.— President-elect  Taft  speaks  at  November  5.— Edward  G.  Gilmore,  the  New 

the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  the  Prison    York    theatrical    manager,    69 Col.    W.    P. 

Ship  Martyrs  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  Brooklyn,  Price,     former     Member     of     Congress     from 

N.  Y.  Georgia,  71 Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Na- 

XT  u        ic      A     A  I  r  tional  Museum,  70 Antoine  Auguste  Ernest 

November  i6.~A  storm  causes  a  loss  of  sev-  pj^^ert,  the  French  historical  painter,  91. 

era]  lives  and  a  million  dollars   worth  of  prop-  xri                t-/-                         A-inr 

erty  in  Cape  Colony.... Pope  Pius  X.  celebrates  Nov'cmber    7.— Ex-Congressnian    Daniel    M 

mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  his  fif-  ^^?  Auken,  of   Pennsylvania,  83.... Edwin  V. 

tieth  anniversary  of  entering  the  priesthood....  ^^.*^inncr,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Cana- 

Peter    van    Vlissengen,    a    Chicago    real-estate  ^>a"    Pacific     RaiUoad,    60..    .Daniel     McCoy, 

dealer,  confesses  that  he  has  obtained  $700,000  t«™er  State  Treasurer  of  Michigan,  63. 

by  forgery  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  November  8. — Victorien   Sardou,  the   French 

he  is  sentenced*  to  from  one  to  fourteen  years    dramatist,  yy Prof.  William  Edward  Ayrton, 

in  the  penitentiary.  the  well-known  English  scientist  and  inventor, 

November  18. — Three  men  start  from  London  "^' 
in  a  huge  balloon  owned  by  a  London  news-  November  9.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Ed- 
paper,    hoping    to    reach    Siberia Secretary    ward  W.   Carmack,  of   Tennessee,  50 John 

Cortelyou  invites  bids  for  $30,000,000  Panama    Harvey   Treat,    the    historiographer,   69 Sir 

Canal  bonds.  J.  J.  Duveen,  the  London  art  dealer,  65. 

OBITUARY.          ^                   -  November  10. — Justice  S.  S.  Calhoun,  of  the 

October  2i.-Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  well-  Mississippi    Supreme    Court,    70.... David    De 

known  scholar  and  writer,  81.                              •  Camp  Thompson    editor  of   the   iVorjAw^/^rn 

-^  ^         A*,«.xT     Christian  Advocate,  s'^ Herbert  Dudley  Hale, 

October  22. — Rear-Admiral  Arthur  Burtis,  U.  a  New  York  architect,  42. 

S.  N.,  retired,  67 Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Murray,  the  xt      ^u      ,,      d        a  j    •    i  t           -Kr    l,M•^ 

biographer  of  George  Fox,  founder  of  the  So  u.^^^T^lf '  '  ^"7?^^^^^^^                Z^""^'  U.UiV 

ciety  of  Friends,  81.   .  .Mgn  William  J.  Slocum,  ['^X^fZA^Z.^^f}}'^  ^"'^^^  States  naval  home 
of  Waterburv   Conn     «;7                                        ^*  Philadelphia,  61 . . .  .Rev.  George  Ernest  Viger, 

01  waterDury,  v.onn.,  57.  for   o^er    forty-seven   years  a    member   of   the 

October  23.— John  E.  Searlcs,  one  of  the  or-  faculty  of  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

ganizers  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com-        ._  ,  ^       , ,,  .        _       . 

pany    68  November    12.— Dr.    William    Keith    Brooks. 

Oc'tobef  24.-Dr.  A.  Brayton  Ball,  professor  ^°^''^°'  ^I'^A^ xLt^l-^rf^Z^.^^^''A 

,n,eritus  of  clinical  n,edici„e  at  Columbia  Uni-  f^^J e.^'^-.i^ixt^rG^^rTlir^' ct 

versity,  W5.  cinnati,    78.... Rev.    John    Denison    Kingsbury, 

October  25.— Kev.  Hiram  Bingham.  D.D.,  the  D.D.,  a  well-known  Congregational  minister,  77. 

missionary  to  the  Gilbert  Islands,  77.... Brig.-  xr^  ^_,    ^    ,^      e-j          t^j        j    hjt            r 

Gen.  Harry  Leland  Haskell.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  68.  ^fi^'^!^^'  !iV^~fl"TT  Edward    Morse,    for 

^      ,     "^   ^     -^     ,.     ,    ,,          .      k    .       ir  many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  06j^rz/^r,  73. 

October   26. — Cardinal    rrancois    Desire   Ma-  ^t          u                 i-i.       t-                    e     r^ - 

thieu,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  69....  November     M— The     Emperor     of     China, 

Frank  M.  Kiggins,  chief  examiner  of  the  United  Kuan^-hsu    36. ..  .Achille  Luchaire.  the  French 

States  Civil  Service  Commission,  41.... Ex-Con-  historian,   62  ...Grand   Duke   Alexis,   uncle   of 

gressman  Allan  Langdon   McDermott,  of   New  ^"^  ^^^^  ^*  Kussia,  58. 

Jersey,   54 Ex-Gov.   John    Miller,   of   North  November    15. — The    Dowager    Empress    of 

Dakota,     65 Giuseppe     Biancheri.     formerly    China,  Tsi-An,  73 Count  von  Huelsen-Hase- 

president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  85.  ler,   chief    of    the   German    Emperor's    military 

October    27.— Cardinal    Salvador    Casanas    y  f^binet,  56.... Mrs.  Annis  Lee  Wister,  widely 

Pages,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  74.  ^"own  as  a  translator  of  German  novels. . .  .Ex- 

r\  ^  u      ^oTucirTA      i-j/:  Congressman  Edward  D.  Hayden,  of  Massachu- 

October  28.-The  Earl  of  Drogheda,  62.  ^^^^l  75....Mme.   Arvade   Barine,  the  French 

October  30.— Thomas  Greenway,  former  Pre-    author,  68 Bishop  Edward  J.  Knight,  of  the 

mier  of  Manitoba,  70 Mrs.   William  Astor,    Western  Episcopal  diocese  of  Colorado,  45 

for  many  years  the  leader  of  New  York  social    Col.  Martin  B.  Hughes,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  61 

life,  78.  Edgar  K.  Betts,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  head  of  the  firm 

October  31.— John  B.  Jackson,  a  well-known  of  Earl  &  Wilson,  66. 

Pittsburg  financier,   64 James   Kerr,   Demo-  November  16.— Sir  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere, 

cratic    National   Committeeman    from    Pennsyl-  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  British  Colum- 

vania,  57.  bia,    80 Ex-Gov.    Robert    Burns    Smith,    of 

November    i. — Mrs.    Julia    Fletcher    Carney,  Montana,  54. 

author  of  "Little  Drops  of  Water,"  85 Eu-  November   18.— Edward  Kinfe,   for  thirty-five 

gene  L.  Munn,  president  of  the  Park  National  years  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 

Bank  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  54.  New  York,  75. 

November  3. — August  Vianesi,  first  conductor  November  19. — Ex-Congressman    Darwin    R, 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  81.  James,  of  New  York,  74. 
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The     Itppiihllcnn      rli-plinnl'ii     Jiibilstlon 
BDlpnIllil  virli.r.v  of  Sir.   Tad. 
Frura  Dip  In-iniiTr  (l'hll«d*lpbla). 
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KroiD  the  Olobe-Dcmorrat   (St.    LoqIbI 


Apropos  ot  tho  New  York  Senatorial  iltaatloD, 
and  Ibc  report  thnl  Mr.  Root  mar  ><  '  Senator 
PLalt  In   leOO.  an-l  that  Mr.  Roosev  -;  aaccecd 

Senalur  Dep«w  In  IBIl. 

From  tbe  Ueral4  (R'     '.icr). 
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Tbb  Policchak  :  "  Slow  up.  jrouiiK  telloir, 
tkk*  Jour  DUBbcr." 

Pcom  tiM'PioMMr  Prttt  (St  Fmnl). 


Th«  United  StatM  Court  o(  Appeals  revened  the 
flDG  of  $20,000,000  Imposed  im  th*  BUndard  Oil 
CompuT  1^  Jndce  I^ndii,  ot  tbe  United  8tatM 
ClKult  Cmut 

Fton  Uw  OiW*  BHU  JourMl  (ColuabM). 
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From  Ktadderailnttrh   (Berlin). 


Ange[.  ov   WnHi.i)   Pbscb  :   "  With   ill    Ibelr  [ 
■peeebes  I  (ball  b«  talked  to  d«ath  I " 
From  Olt  (B«rllD). 
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„         .  .  „  »  Aller  Itm  blgh  commiBiLon  baa  selHd  the  BslliBn 

THE  ALtn-BUS  I,...v  TO  THK  SrRVMN  pRiHMLCT:     .- su,pect^■■  ud  tied  them  to  the  8t.ke,  the  Impor- 
Doj'oii  Imagine  you  c«n  frighten  mel"  t«nt   ijueBtlott    wiil    be.    "  Sh«ii    they    he    bolleil    or 

From  ltora»:rm  JankS   (Budapestl.  roaitedT" 

Prom  Dcr  Wahrt  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


Blttt  (csbftiBtedbyPTMldcDilalelutlnn)  : 
Qiun  lt'«  a  hard  Ule  being  bq  cagli>  V 
Prom  Pmdk  (London). 


WRECKED   FISH 

<0n  the  tlgbt,   Dr.  Gi 


-THE       StTtATHCONA      PULLED  UORE  THAN  FORTY  OFF  THIS  COAST 
DUHING     RECENT     STORMS. 

toftrked  flsure.  ta  seated  on   the   Btrathcona'i  deck   among  his   men.) 


GRENFELL  OF  LABRADOR. 

BY  P.  T.   McGRATH. 


'  I 'HE  writer  has  tnown  Wilfred  Thom- 
ason  Grenfell  ever  since  he  began  his 
worlc  on  the  Labrador  waters,  in  1892,  and 
honestly  believes  that  no  man,  single-handed, 
has  achieved  in  any  part  of  the  world  such  a 
variety  of  philanthropib  successes  as  stand  to 
the  credit  of  "  Grenfell  of  Labrador." 
Preacher,  teacher,  physician,  surgeon,  magis- 
trate, policeman,  navigator,  pilot,  charity 
commissioner,  orphans'  guardian,  grand  al- 
moner for  the  whole  seaboard,  wreck  inves- 
tigator, cartographer,  rescuer  of  imperiled 
fishermen,  and  salvager  of  stranded  crafts,— 
he  is  a  perambulating  providence  to  every 
man  whose  livelihood  is  secured  on  the  lonely 
desolate  seaboard. 

Work  so  splendid  and  so  successful  has 
won  him  recc^nttion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  King  Edward,  in  personal  audi- 
ence two  years  ago,  created  him  a  "  C.  M. 
G."  (Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George)  ;  Oxford  honored  him  with  the 
only  M.D.  degree  she  has  ever  bestowed; 
Lord  Strathcona  (who  lived  sixteen  years  on 
Labrador),  declares,  "he  is  the  most  use- 
ful man  in  the  North  American  continent  to- 
day ; "  President  Roosevelt  has  entertained 
him  and  endorsed  his  movement;  Secretary 
Root  has  visited  him  on  Labrador,  and  high- 
ly commends  his  labors;  Earl  Grey,  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  advised  royalty's 
honor  to  him;  and  Harvard,  McGill,  and 
other  universities  are  among  his  principal 
supporters. 


When  Grenfell  came  to  Labrador,  in 
1892,  he  found  the  3000  permanent  residents 
and  the  30,000  summer  fisher-folk  from 
Newfoundland  almost  without  religious  or 
medical  aid;  in  the  clutches  of  merchants 
and  traders  who  advanced  them  fishing  out- 
fits at  enormous  figures,  and  took  their  catch 
in  return,  contriving  to  keep  them  in  debt 
during  their  whole  lives  and  maintaining  this 
system  of  bondage  for  generations,  with 
misery  and  destitution  universal;  with  chil- 
dren barefooted  and  naked  in  a  zero  tem- 
perature, and  parents  so  beggared  as  to  bor- 
row each  other's  clothes  to  come  to  him  for 
treatment ;  with  education  virtually  un- 
known, the  ruling  powers  indifferent,  if  not 
criminally  neglectful,  and  the  region  a  veri- 
table land  of  desolation  for  all  connected 
with  it. 

Within  sixteen  years  he  has  effected  a 
revolution  so  complete  and  comprehensive  in 
the  conditions  of  existence  there  as  to  seem 
almost  a  miracle.  Beginning  by  clothing  the 
naked  and  succoring  the  sick,  he  has  grad- 
ually, by  j  udicious  charity,  encouragement 
of  thrift,  incitement  to  self-help  and  indus- 
try, and  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
practical  Christianity,  created  a  people  com- 
fortable, contented  and  free,  in  the  main 
from  the  fear  of  perishing  by  hunger  or 
nakedness, — formerly  the  fate  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  permanents. 

The  medical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
have   been    as    fully   satisfied. 


ftSO 
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He  has  built  hospitals,  urphanagcs,  sawmills, 
and  workshops;  he  cruises  among  the  fleet 
in  a  hospital-ship,  and  has  launches  attached 
to  the  land  hospitals  for  the  conveyance  of 
patients  to  and  fro,  since  there  are  no  roads; 
he  has  established  eight  co-operative  stores, 
providing  much  of  the  capital  out  of  his  pri- 
vate means  and  asking  no  interest  on  it ;  has 
built  a  schooner  every  winter  for  some  years, 
with  lumber  from  his  own  mills,  on  plans 
drawn  on  a  shingle  by  a  local  genius  of  a 
shipwright  unable  to  read  or  write;  has 
started  classes  in  weaving,  carpentry  and 
other  trades;  has  opened  day  and  night 
schools,  and  put  into  service  sixty  lending 
libraries  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  has 
installed  his  own  electricity,  telegraphs  and 
telephones;  has  charted  the  entire  seaboard 
and  mapped  the  terrain  nearby ;  has  imported 
reindeer  from  Norway  to  replace  the  man- 
eating  "  husky  "  dogs  that  are  the  terror  of 
the  region,  and  is  now  undertaking  the  most 
herculean  task  of  all, — the  raising  of  $ioo,- 
OOO  to  transform  a  moribund  seamen's  home 
in  St.  John's  into  a  fishermen's  institute. 
This  will  really  be  what  the  word  implies  in 
a  country  where  fishing  is  the  chief  pursuit, 
and  where  such  a  headquarters  in  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  fishing  ports  has  been  a  cry- 
ing need  for  so  many  years. 

Dr.  Grcnfcll  was  bom  near  Liverpool  on 
February  28,  1865,  a  cadet  of  an  eminent 
English  family  of  soldiers  and  scholars,  de- 
scended directly  on  the  paternal  side  from 
Sir  Richard  Grenvil,  the  hero  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  "  The  Revenge,"  and  on  the  mater- 
nal side  from  the  notable  Sydneys  of  Pens- 
hurst  and  the  Hutchinsons,  generals  in  the 
Indian    Mutiny   days.     His   father  was   a 


prominent  clergyman,  a  school-master,  of  the 
Arnold-of -Rugby  type,  and  imparted  to  him 
his  educational  grounding,  completed  at 
Marlborough  College  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. 

His  medical  training  was  acquired  at 
London  under  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  the 
famous  surgeon,  to  whom,  jointly  with 
Moody  the  evangelist,  GrenfcU  owes  the 
inspiration  for  his  career  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. As  a  student  he  heard  Moody 
preach  and  was  influenced  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-man,  while 
Treves  suggested  his  undertaking  surgeon's 
duties  among  the  North  Sea  smacks. 

The  spirit  of  his  warlike  ancestors  ani- 
mates this  man,  though  his  weapon  is  the 
scalpel  and  his  course  the  "  Golden  Rule." 
He  is  of  the  class  of  splendid  young  England- 
ers  who  arc  the  Empire's  pride, — the  men 
that  have  won  the  world's  admiration  by  re- 
making Egypt, — the  men  that  are  molding 
India  in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  seeking 
a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native  land,  he  has 
preferred  to  carry  the  "  Message  of  Love  " 
to  this  desolate,  ice-clad  Northland,  and  to 
face  daily  the  greatest  hazards  to  life  and 
limb  by  land  and  sea. 

Take  his  latest  and  most  thrilling  experi- 
ence,— his  going  adrift  on  an  icefloe  last 
April,  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  nearly  perish- 
ing. He  was  responding  to  a  sick  call  sixty 
miles  away,  and  broke  through  some  bad  ice 
while  crossing  an  inlet.  He  had  no  com- 
panion, but  contrived  to  get  upon  a  piece  of 
ice  with  his  eight  dogs,  after  cutting  them 
loose  from  the  sledge  before  it  sank.  The 
"  pan  "  broke  apart,  and  he  had  to  discard  his 
heavy  clothes  and  swim  to  another  with  the 


II  and  a  pillent.  tn  the  male  ward.  Battle  Harbor  Hogpltsl. 

;   NEAT  HOSPITALS  RECEIVE  THOSE  WHO  ONCE  HAD  TO  SUFFER  IN  HUTS. 


WILFRED  THOMASON   GRENFELL,   C.M.G.,  M.D.(OXON.) 

A  mi'Pe  cpltomr-  of  Dr.  (Jmifpll'K  labnrs  In  T^bradnr  la  rtrlklnn.  Ir  1N02,  In  til"  Mbrrt.  bf  spnt 
three  niiinlhs  on  the  conHl.  holiilnit  wrvl.-i's  and  trentlng  000  nick.  Id  IWrt  bulMlnns  at  llnttle  Harhor. 
Bins  ut  trlvnilK  In  St.  John'H.  wpn>  conviTlnl  latn  n  huiipltal,  with  a  sorond  doctor  bdiJ  d  launch  tor 
iransport.  n-liUt'  die  .llbrrt  cniliied  vlth  the  fli>ct.  The  nrit  re^r  Indiaii  Harbor  hoHpltal  naa  hiaugu- 
ratiil.  DDil  naill>'  llarlHir  huK|iltal  kopt  open  all  wtntpr. 

I'll  l«  this  llinr  the  rart'nl  Bocletj'  In  Eii|;land.  and  bia  peraolial  frlenda  tb^ro.  found  all  the  lunda 
iitrr  a  IriDr  aiil.M-rllm]  In  Ni-wfoiindland.  bu(  lhJ4  year  rrlPnda  in  Canada  bi-iian  lo  holp.  In  J80S  the 
JIbrrt  wnfl  rpplai'i'd  by  tho  ateamer  Sir  DoniiIiI,  the  jclft  of  Sir  Donald  Rmltb  Cnotr  Lord  KtraCbcona), 
and  [ho  tiital  at  jintti'nla  treated  rosn  tn  I.IHHI.    In  INOQ  the  flrat  fo-nprrallve  atoro  wan  etartcd. 

In  \»'.'a  the  nldi'-Kpivad  dlKtrvM  ranml  by  bad  flsberlca  wan  adegimtely  ruUevcd,  In  IXIIO  [he  boapllal 
steamer  f^lrnrhrunu  was  built  lu  Bn^'and  for  the  mlaaloD,  chleny  Ibruuich  that  pei-r's  glftx.  In  1900  a 
Iblrd  boapllal  waa  cri'cCcd  at  8t.  Antbonj'.  Northeaat  Newtoondland,  and  the  next  year  a  eo-opcratlvc 
xairmin  vnx  Ktnrtci]  near  Ihere,  and  n  iK'hoonnr  built  on  the  lite.  A  year  later  "Ilattlc"  bonpltat  had  a 
new  winii  added,  and  "Indian"  hoaplta]  Kn»  enlar^d  ;  :£,TT4  patients  vere  trenled,  1 10  bt'lng  hoapltal 
caapH.  In  Iliort  further  adillllrinit  vkto  made  to  both  hospitals,  and  fnat  unsonne  lamichea.  BptH-lally  built 
and  sciulpped  tor  convrylni;  lutlteuls.  wcTe  nubstUuted  for  the  Princcii  llau  and  Jiilin  Sdpridnn.  In  1004 
a  reKldent-e  fur  the  doctor  n-ax  hullt  at  "  Ratlle."  and  au  orphanage  and  teehnleal  aehunl  at  St.  AaihoDy. 
In  l!"i5  a  doctor  wax  stad.ined  at  llarrlncton.  Canadian  Labrador,  west  of  Beilc  IbIo  Strait,  Carnegie  clr- 
irulatlUR  Ubrarieii  nrre  Introiluced,  and  two  BoKton  BpcclallaCa  spent  iho  auiumer  Kith  Creafell.  In  lilOG 
B  hoKplia]  and  pbiMelan'K  reKMen<-e  wer<'  built  at  llarrlugtou.  and  a  Inuneh  added.  In  1!>0T  Urmfell 
raised  S1.-..000.— jr..lKli>  tr.iin  Ilie  Canaillon  (iovemment  and  ?10,00O  from  supporters  In  America,  Canada, 
and  I'lDGland.  chiefly   the  farmer. — and   Imported  a  herd  of  300  I.aplnnd  reindeer. 

Thia  year  he  baa  bad  teren  doctora.  ten  trained  nurses,  and  experta  In  urpbanagea,  manual  tralnlnjc, 
weaving,  and  other  handlerafo  at  work.  Tbe  patients  (hia  year  number  about  3.<i00.  of  whom  ISO  are 
hospital  CHseH.  As  I  wrid-  be  U  leavlnR  for  Canada  and  the  United  Stales  for  a  winter's  lecturing  tour, 
eilendlng  from  llalifuit  to  \aiii'ouver.  and  from  New  York  to  San  Kranelaiii,  In  order  to  rala«  fl00,000 
tcr  the  propoied  Sshermen'a  luatllulc  In  St.  Jubn'i. 
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was  inshore,  the  I'ce  was  "  panning,"  and  no 
boat  could  be  launched.  Grenfell  himself 
says: 

There  was  liltle  slumber  that  night  in  tlie 
villages,  and  even  the  men  told  me  that  there 
were  few  dry  eyes.  Before  daybreak  a.  fine 
volunteer  crew  had  been  gotten  together,  and 
effected  a  rescue.  When  at  last  we  came 
through  the  harbor  mouth  on  our  return,  1 
knew  well  what  wives  and  children  had  been 
thinking  of  when  they  saw  their  loved  ones  put 
out.  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  remember  a  fisher- 
man's wife  watcliing  her  husband  and  three 
sons  t.-ike  out  a  biiat  tii  brin^  in  a  strtiuger  that 
was  showing  (lags  for  a  pilot.  Bui  the  boat 
and  its  occupants  have  not  yet  come  Kick. 
Early  in  the  season  the  father  of  the  very  boy  I 
was  going  10  operate  on  had  been  drowned  in  the 
same  way  as  1  hatlnearly  been,  his  dogs,  dangling 
their  traces  around  him  in  the  slob  ( ice  ground 
up  by  fragments  clashing  I0(;ctlicr).  I  must  have 
been  a  weird  sight  a:>  I  stepped  ashore,  tied  up 
in  rags  stuffed  out  with  oakum,  and  wrapped  in 
(he  bloody  skins  of  dogs.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  some  as  if  it  was  the  old  man  of  the  sea  com- 
ing ashore. 

His  hands  and  feet  were  severely  frost- 
bitten, he  was  snow-blind  and  physically  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  to  be  broutrht  on  a  sledge 
to  the  hospital,  as  he  could  not  walk,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  feet.     l"hts,  however, 


ini]   magiHtrHte   tor  3000 


dogs.  It  was  but  the  size  of  a  dining  table, 
and  on  it  he  spent  a  night  and  a  day,  clad 
only  in  a  Ifght  sweater  vest,  short  knickers, 
and  mocassins,  without  hat,  coat,  or  gloves, 
after  being  three  times  in  the  water. 

He  drifted  about  twenty  miles  along  the 
coa,st.  To  protect  himself  from  the  biting 
blasts,  he  killed  that  night  three  dogs  and 
used  their  skins  for  coverlets,  their  bodies  for 
a  wind-shield,  their  harness  for  puttees,  and 
their  fro/en  legs  as  a  flag-pole,  on  which  he 
attached  his  shirt  in  the  morning  as  a  signal. 

He  would  inevitably  have  perished  but 
that  the  previous  evening  some  men  seal- 
hunting  saw  the  "  pan  "  with  a  peculiar  bur- 
den, and  reported  in  their  village  that  a  man 
was  adrift.  One  neighbor  had  a  good  spy- 
glass, and  hurried  to  the  cliffs  for  a  lookout, 
confirming  the  report;  and  as  they  surmised 
it  was  Grenfell,  messengers  were  sent  all 
along  the  shore,  and  lookouts  stationed  to 
locate  him  again  at  daybreak,  for  the  wind 
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was  only  one  of  his  many  narrow  escapes  by 
sea  and  land,  traveling  in  tempests  in  sum- 
mer and  blizzards  in  winter,  pursuing  his 
self-imposed  task  of  combating  sin  and  dis- 
ease, poverty  and  disaster  in  this  "  parish  " 
amid  the  Arctic  snows. 

A   day's   work. 

None  but  a  resolute  and  powerful  man 
could  set  thrnujih  a  routine  like  Grenfell's. 
His  daily  tasks  in  summer  include  treatment 
of  ward  cases  received  aboard  his  ship  be- 
tween hospital  points;  navigating  of  the 
steamer,  for  he  is  his  own  pilot :  attention  to 
all  patients  found  in  the  difTcrent  harbors 
or  aboard  the  fishing  vessels,  such  as  diag- 
nosing and  dispensing  for  those  ailing,  ab- 
scess-lett  in  i;,  toi>th-pulling,  etc.:  holding  re- 
ligious meetings  every  evening:  responding 
to  all  calls  at  whatever  hour,  even  when  this 
implies  landing  in  the  inky  blackness  of 
night  or  rowing  miles  in  an  open  boat  where 
the  ship  cannot  get ;  writing  a  daily  diar>'  for 
a  score  of  newspapers  to  swell  the  funds; 
conducting  Sunday  services  all  the  season 
round:  arranging  for  supplies  of  wood  for 
the  ship's  furnaces  in  a  land  where  there  is 


no  coal;  adjudicating  the  disputes  between 
the  tisher-folk  as  an  unpaid  magistrate;  car- 
ing for  orphans  and  lunatics;  providing 
clothes  and  food  for  the  ill-clad  and  desti- 
tute ;  wooden  legs  and  arms  for  the  crippled, 
shot-guns,  and  game  traps  for  the  ''  fur- 
riers," and  nets  and  gear  for  the  fisher-folk 
who  have  met  misfortune;  hearkening  to  the 
appeal  of  everybody  in  distress,  and  relieving 
them  so  far  as  possible ;  baptizing,  marrying, 
and  burying  where  no  clergyman  ever  goes; 
towing  ofl  stranded  vessids  after  evcr\'  great 
storm,  and  carrying  wrecked  crews  south- 
ward to  the  mailboat;  sounding  for  reefs,  ex- 
ploring harbors,  and  discovering  new  cod- 
banks  for  the  trawlers,  beside  keeping  track 
of  the  multitude  of  details  and  tlie  finances 
incident  to  the  administration  of  four  hos- 
pitals and  a  ship,  as  well  as  all  the  subsidiary 
enterprises, — lending  libraries,  workshops. 
fox-farms,  angora  goat  herds,  farm  at  St. 
Anthony,  sawmill  at  Roddickton,  eight  co- 
operative stores,  and  the  reindeer  herd ;  not 
to  mention  correspondence  with  institutions 
and  friends  in  Europe  and  America. 

During    a   summer    he   will    cruise   some 
3000  to  4000  miles,  between  St.  John's,  St. 
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THE    SCENE   OF    DR.    GRENFELLS    LABORS. 

Anthony,  Harrington,  Battle,  Indian  Har- 
bor, and  Cape  Chidley,  at  the  entrance  to 
Hudson  Strait,  He  faces  the  perils  of  reefs, 
fogs,  storms,  and  icebergs  daily.  If  the  ship 
leaks  or  loses  her  propeller,  he  beaches  her 
and  patches  up  the  hole  or  bolts  on  new  fan- 
blades,  working  in  watei  waist  deep,  and 
perhaps  performing  a  critical  surgical  opera- 
tion between  tides.  Injuries  to  the  machin- 
ery are  repaired  in  the  same  way,  necessity 
compelling  ingenious  inventions  and  make- 
shift devices  to  carry  him  along. 

During  a  winter  he  will  travel  2000  miles 
over  a  frozen  wilderness  with  snowshocs 
and  dogsleds,  visiting  every  family,  "  curing 
without  pay  and  laboring  without  stint,"  bat- 
tling with  blizzards,  begirt  by  a  dreary  soli- 
tude, sleeping,in  the  snow,  feeding  as  condi- 
tions permit,  imperilling  life  and  limb  in 
the  drifts  or  by  falling  through  the  icy  cov- 
ering of  the  lakes  or  streams,  and  encoun- 
tering  dangers  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Arctic  explorers. 

The  mission  knows  no  class,  creed,  or  con- 
dition of  people ;  it  cares  fnr  everybody  on  the 
same  basis  of  universal  Christian  charity. 
The  testimonials  to  its  worth  from  fisher- 
men, clergymen,  tourists,  and  otherwise, 
would  fill  volumes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  the  Newfound- 
land Government  not  undertake  such  work 
of  itself?  One  answer  is  that  in  England  it 
is  done  by  private  effort,  and  another  is  that 
Newfoundland  is  too  poor.    She  only  main- 


tains the  general  hospital  in  St.  John's  for 
cases  from  all  over  the  island,  and  the  total 
outlay  for  this  hospital  is  but  $30,000. 

A  series  of  tragic  fatalities  on  the  coast 
forced  the  Terranovan  Government  to  sta- 
tion a  physician  on  the  summer  mailboat. 
Even  then,  the  appointment  being  political, 
deplorable  scandals  occasionally  ensued. 

In  i8gi  Sir  Francis  Hopewood,  now  Co- 
lonial Undersecretary,  visiting  Newfound- 
land, was  struck  with  the  terrible  conditions 
existing  in  this  Labrador  fishery,  and  on  re- 
turning to  England,  advocated  that  the 
"  Deep-Sea  Mission  "  operating  in  the  Nerth 
Sea,  and  of  which  he  was  a  Councillor, 
should  extend  its  labors  to  this  remote  re- 
gion. This  being  resolved  upon,  Dr.  Gren- 
fell,  its  superintendent,  was  sent  across  the 
next  season  in  the  Albert. 

Originally  intending  merely  to  mitigate 
the  religious  and  medical  drawbacks  of  the 
fishing  people,  Grenfcll  found,  after  per- 
sonal contact  with  them,  that  the  condition 
of  the  livycrs  (natives)  necessitated  a  great 
widening  of  his  activities,  and  especially  the 
taking  of  immediate  steps  to  wrest  them 
from  the  clutch  of  the  "  truck  system," 
which  made  them  slaves  of  the  merchants 
and  traders. 

SHARING    LOSSES,    BUT    NOT    PROFITS. 

All  of  these  economic  ventures, — that  is 
to  say,  every  enterprise  with  which  Gren- 
fell's  name  is  identified  apart  from  the  act<jal 
hospital  work, — have  been  personal  projects 
of  his  own,  started  with  his  private  funds. 
The  losses,  where  such  have  been  met,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  co-operative  store  which 
failed,  and  in  which  he  sank  $iaoo,  Gren- 
fcll has  made  good  out  of  his  own  pocket; 
but  the  profits,  where  such  occur,  he  turns 
over  to  the  Deep-Sea  Mission  without  even 
the  slightest  deduction  for  himself.  He  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  only  $1500  a  year,  exactly 
the  same  that  he  got  when  he  came  out  a 
young  man  sixteen  years  aga  He  has  re- 
fused several  offers  of  the  mission  to  in- 
crease it  in  the  interim,  though  his  work  has 
enormously  enlarged,  and  bis  assistant  doc- 
tors, with  only  one  hospital  each,  receive 
$1250.  All  of  his  salary,  apart  from  his  ac- 
tual living  expenses,  he  puts  into  these  ven- 
tures, also  the  receipts  'from  his  books  and 
writings,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  lecturing 
tours.  All  the  enterprises,  co-operative 
stores,  sawmills,  fox-farms,  reindeer,  etc.,  are 
deeded  over  to  the  mission,  and  become  its 
property  as  they  prove  profitable. 
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The  actual  cost  of  the  whole  mission  and 
siibsiJiary  work  is  now  $40,000  a  year.  Of 
this,  the  "  Grenfcll  Associations  "  in  Amer- 
ica, organizations  of  philanthropic  friends, 
contribute  $15,000  a  year. 

At  the  office  of  the  New  York  City 
"  Grenfell  Association,"  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
arrangements  are  made  for  Dr.  Grenfell  to 
lecture  at  different  places  in  the  States  (his 
IQ08  tour  betrins  this  month),  and  other 
contributions  to  the  mission  are  received. 

The  association  in  Canada  sends  $7000 
a  year:  in  Knj;land  (including  the  parent 
society's  payment  of  the  salaries  of  his  staPE 
of  doctors  and  nurses),  $15,000;  and  New- 
foundland. S.iooo,  one-half  coming  from  the 
Colonial  Government  as  a  subsidy  of  $500  a 
year  toward  each  hospital,— less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  single  nurse  there.  The 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  mission  last 
year  through  the  St.  John's  office  were  $28,- 
67.^ ;  and  not  the  least  of  Grcnfell's  anxieties 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which  alone  make  the  undertaking  pos- 
sible. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  testify  on 
his  authority  that  the  generosity  of  the  world  sonal  volunteer  help  arc  so  numerous  that 
to  him  is  growing,  and  that  offers  of  per-   he  cannot  accept  them  all.    The  past  sum- 
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mer  he  has  had  seven  doctors  and  ten  nurses  he  seems  unchanged,  since  first  landing  here 

at  work,   several   being  volunteers,   besides  sixteen  years  ago.    Modest  and  retiring,  shy 

helpers  in  other  departments,  and  some  of  almost,  and  deprecating  publicity,  his  rcso- 

the  leading  specialists  in  America  cruise  with  lute  character  and  quiet  determination  cx- 

him  each  season  and  perform  the  most  deli-  press  themselves  as  one  learns  of  his  coura- 

cate  operations  known  to  surgery.  geous  and  philanthropic  deeds.     Earnest,  de- 

Grenfell  is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  voted,  and  self-sacrificing,  he  still  makes  light 

build,  in  the  best  physical  condition  always  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  sees  in  every 

as  a  result  of  early  athletic  games  and  a  life  obstacle  only  an  incentive  to  greater  effort 

of  unceasing  mental   and   physical   activity,  for  victory,  which  he  makes  with  a  frank. 

Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  him  despite  the  almost  boyish  confidence  and  whole-hearted 

hardships  endured   and  the  hazards   under-  enthusiasm  that  is  in  itself  a  large  factor  in  se- 

gone,  and  beyond  a  "  graying  "  of  his  hair,  curing  the  complete  success  at  which  he  aims. 

[A  note  to  the  author  from  Dr.  Grenfell,  on  hearing  of  the  preparation  of  the  above  ar- 
ticle, may  not  come  amiss  here.    It  is  so  full  of  the  instinct  to  help. — The  Editor.] 

Dear  McGrath  : 

Please  give  others  a  fuller  share  of  credit,  and  spare  me  the  praise  so  generously  given  me 
often,  but  which  I  honestly  do  not  deserve.  Moreover,  we  all  just  love  the  work, — and  the 
bunkum  about  sacrifice  and  so  is  purely  invented.  As  the  Yankees  say,  "  It  is  a  bully  thing 
to  be  up  against  a  problem." 

This  summer  has  been  a  still  much  more  rapid  growth, — fancy  the  Portia  bringing  us 
thirty  patients  in  a  single  day  on  two  occasions !  at  only  one  hospital.    Yours  gratefully, 

Wilfred  Grenfell. 


NEW  YORK'S   FIRST   BUDGET  EXHIBIT. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 
(Secretary,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York.) 


I 


N  a  non-partisan  speech  on  "  The  Right  helped  greatly  to  show  taxpayers  the  super- 

to     Efficient     Government,"     Governor  iority  of  fact  over  rhetoric, — to  teach  them 

Hughes  characterized  New  York's  first  bud-  to  watch  the  spending  rather  than  to  talk 

get  exhibit  as  "  an  important  advance  over  about  spenders,  to  demand  business  methods 

the   old    methods   of   stirring    up    agitation  wherever  the  city  spends  or  receives  money, 

without  really  being  of  assistance."     Seventy  to  judge  taxes  by  their  returns,  not  their 

thousand   visited   the   exhibit,  ten   thousand  size. 

came  to  hear  the  apostle  of  "  honesty,  impar-  Although  the  original  motive  of  represent- 
tiality,  and  efficiency,"  and  millions  read  ative  government  was  to  control  the  purse- 
about  it  and  its  noonday  conferences  of  tax-  strings,  party  politics,  campaign  extrava- 
payers  with  officials.  New  York  City  is  ganzas,  and  American  mania  for  legislation 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  confidence  in  have  so  exaggerated  personality  and  panaceas 
Governor  Hughes'  closing  proposition :  that  even  publicists  and  municipal  reformers 
"  There  is  always  use ;  we  can  have  what  have  almost  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the 
we  want  if  we  are  for  the  facts  and  for  what-  word  budget.  Press  comments,  calls  to  take 
ever  the  facts  call  for."  the  New  York  exhibit  to  Pittsburg  and  other 

The  success  of  the  exhibit  and  of  the  cities,  show,  however,  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
budget  campaign  that  began  in  1906  has  ex-  revive  Anglo-Saxon  interest  in  control  of 
ceeded  all  anticipations.  New  York's  tax-  government  through  control  of  pursestrings, 
payers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can-  if  other  cities  will  duplicate  the  charts,  fig- 
not  continue  to  pad  payrolls,  pay  exorbitant  ures,  diagrams,  and  noonday  meetings  that 
profits  to  favored  contractors,  charge  current  led  New  York  to  see  its  "  yard  of  lemons," 
expenses  to  permanent  debt,  determine  the  its  six-cent  hooks  for  $2.21,  its  "spotless 
spending  of  hundreds  of  millions  by  pull  or  town  hall  "  that  spends  $20,000  on  cleaning 
the  flip  of  a  coin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro-  work  worth  $l8oo. 

vide  adequate  measures  for  health,  comfort.       The  supreme  service  of  the  exhibit  was  to 

play,  safety,  and  education.    The  exhibit  has  contrast  budget  alternatives,  making  it  clear 


A   YARD    OF   LEMONS 

COST  TO  CITT    iuiMt»iiii  i.aiuij.  .i.iwi 

WE   ftID  lUO- !.«■»..»  .W.I.  ..»<!«. 

we  BOUGHT  *T  THE  SAME  PLACE 
THE  CITY  DID  AND  PAID  HALF  AS  MUCH 
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that  through  the  budget  the  taxpayer  buys  troUer  Metz  exhibited  charts  showing  how 
either  attendance  officers  or  truants;  tene-  method  had  reduced  damage  claims  against 
mcnt  inspection  or  tuberculosis ;  school  nurses  the  city  from  $5,000,000  to  $11,000. 
or  playgrounds ;  policemen  or  burglars ;  milk  No  moralizing  is  needed  for  taxpayers  w^ho 
inspectors  or  infant  mortality.  Among  the  read  signs  showing  "  How  doth  the.  city- 
civic  organizations  that  exhibited  were  the  contract  man  improve  each  shining  hour," 
Allied  Real  Estate  Interests,  the  Tenement  with  profits  of  51  per  cent.,  106  per  cent., 
House  Committee,  the  Public  Education  As-  145  per  cent.,  and  273  per  cent.;  that  the 
sociation,  the  Committee  on  Congestion,  the  same  official  describing  the  same  payroll  for 
Brooklyn  League,  the  City  Club,  the  Associa-  the  same  day,  in  two  different  places,  makes 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  a  difference  of  $110,000;  that  the  Board  of 
Poor,  an''  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa-  Education  spends  money  intended  for  attend- 
tion.  Official  exhibitors  were  the  Comp-  ance  officers  for  other  purposes;  that  bird- 
troUer,  presidents  of  Brooklyn  and  Rich-  seed,  kerosene,  nurses'  aprons,  and  day  wages 
mond,  Health  and  Tax  commissioners,  and  had  been  charged  to  permanent  debt;  that 
the  public  libraries.  72  per  cent,  of  tenement  inspectors'  work 

The  first  facts  to  catch  the  eye  showed  **  consists  in  reinspection  to  see  if  work  or- 

that  the  budget  has  grown  three  times  as  dered  by  the  department  had  been  done  " ; 

fast  as  the  population;  that  the  annual  in-  or  that  the  same  number  of  attendants   is 

crease  of   New  York's  budget  exceeds   the  used  in  the  public  baths  for  100  bathers  as 

budgets  of  Washington,  New  Orleans,  and  for  5000. 

Milwaukee,  and  is  ten  times  the  total  budget  Among  the  material  gains  from  this  budget 
of  Atlanta  or  Kansas  City.  To  guard  against  campaign  are :  Budget  allowances  based  upon 
blind  opposition  to  bigness,  it  was  conceded  evidence;  adoption  of  the  principle  that  tax- 
that  New  York  may  get  more  for  its  money  payers  should  know  dl  that  officials  know 
than  residents  of  other  cities,  and  that  it  ob-  about  departmental  estimates ;  a  precedent 
jects  to  budget  increases  only  because  it  has  that  gives  the  taxpayer  a  right  to  suggest  in- 
not  been  getting  its  money's  worth.  Photo-  creases  or  decreases  in  the  allowances  of  the 
graphs  and  charts  showed  that  the  annual  tentative  budget;  resolutions  that  prevent  de- 
budget would  not  be  so  great  if  there  were  partments  from  using  funds  for  other  pur- 
not  uncollected  taxes  amounting  to  $30  for  poses  than  those  advertised;  resolutions  pre- 
every  man,  woman,  and  child;  if  valuable  venting  department  heads  from  spending 
properties  and  privileges  had  not  been  sold  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  allow- 
or  let  for  too  little,  and  if  more  attention  had  ance  in  any  one  month  without  special  au- 
been  given  to  the  city  debt,  that  took  $28  of  thority  and  publicity;  resolutions  preventing 
every  $100  in  taxes  for  1908,  and  cost  $7,-  arbitrary  increases  of  salary  not  advertised  in 
000,000  of  the  $13,000,000  increase  in  the  the  budget;  the  realization  of  taxpayers  that 
budget  for  1909, — $143,500,000  to  $156,-  blind  opposition  is  futile,  and  that  an  ounce 
500,000.  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  vituperation;  an 

Whereas  nine  out  of  ten  visitors  wanted  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  the  budgets  of 

to  punish  the  men  who  paid  and   obtained  Borough    presidents.    Comptroller,    Mayor, 

exorbitant  profits,  placards  and  guides  tried  and  Board  of  Aldermen  should  be  discussed 

to  convince   taxpayers  that  their  protection  in  executive  session,  rather  than  in  the  open ; 

lies  not  in  vengeance,  but  in  methods  that  realization  that  an  honest,  sane  budget  is  im- 

shall  automatically  describe  work  done  when  possible  unless  records  for  describing  work 

done,  money  spent  when  spent,  and  get  at  the  done  when   done,   and    money   spent   when 

men  who  buy  and  sell  hooks  by  watching  the  spent,  are  in  use  every  day  in  the  year ;  the 

hook.     Everywhere  method  was  emphasized,  reduction    of    two   borough    allowances   be- 

One  chart  read:  "This  simplification  means  low  those  for  1908;  standardizing  of  repairs 

$25,000  less  for  printing,  twenty  clerks  less,  and  street-improvement  costs;  an  increase  of 

infinitely  less  opportunity  for  favoritism  and  $169,000  for  the  removal  of  school  sinks  and 

delay,  and  cash  and  trade  discounts."     The  dark  rooms,  and  for  the  semi-annual  inspec- 

Board  of  Education  was  asked  why  it  had  tion  of  tenements  by  the  Tenement  House 

not  applied  to  the  $25,000,000  for  salaries  Department,  that  for  seven  years  it  has  been 

and  repairs  the  business  principles  that  will  unable    to    obtain    funds    for;    a    general 

save  this  year  $633,000  on  the  one-twentieth  strengthening  of  necessar>'  work  and  reduc- 

of  its  budget  that  goes  to  supplies.     Comp-  tion  of  unnecessary  work. 


GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD:  A  VIRILE  AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR. 

The   KxHiKiTioN   at  the   Boston   Musp:um  of   Fine  Arts. 

BY    ERNEST   KNAUFFT. 


A  N  unusual  honor  was  bestowed  on 
George  Grey  Barnard  when  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened  to  the 
public  an  exhibition  of  his  works.  This 
(jifted  American  sculptor  has  recently  com- 
pleted some  thirty  figures  of  his  decorations 
for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  at  Harrisburg, 
and  several  of  these  arc  pow  shown  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  probably  a  greater  gain  in  seeing 
tno  dozen  of  Mr.  Barnard's  figures  together, 
as  In  this  exhibition,  than  there  would  be  in 
seeing  a  sequence  of  the  work  of  any  other 
American  sculptor,  because  of  all  our  sculp- 
tors he  has  been  the  most  anxious  to  make 
his  life's  task  a  succession  of  related  works, 
The  eye  may  consider  such  a  collection  as  a 
sort  of  chromatic  scale,  and  recognizes  its 
tones  and  half-tones.     And  it  is  to  be  hoped 


when  the  decorations  ot  the  Pennsylvania 
Capitol  Building  .ire  placed,  the  spectator 
will  similarly  be  put  attune  with  their 
chromatic  harmonies.  Then  a  new  decade 
will  be  marked  in  American  sculpture,  for 
the  harmonics  of  group  sculpture  have  never 
before  been  struck  in  our  native  art. 

In  the  Boston  exhibition  more  than  twenty 
figures  are  shown  in  the  tapestr\'  room  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  while  "The 
Hewer "  in  marble  is  set  up  in  Copley 
Square  in  front  of  Trinity  Church. 

"  The  Hewer  "  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
the  pedestrians  who  passed,  and  aroused  civic 
interest  far  beyond  what  the  usual  statue 
does.  It  is  not  monumental  in  the  ordinal* 
sense  of  the  word.  Instead  of  standing 
erect,  the  figure  is  crouching;  instead  of 
standing  shoulders  back  and  head  tilted,  as 


eoQ 
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(A  marble  of  IIiIei  is  now  fn  Coplej-  Squnre  I 
of  Trfnrrr  Chnrcb,  BntilOD.  Tills  Tieatv  Is  di 
convtjs  Itie  Iden  it  liuman  polenoir,  llip  tiriitv 
tbKl  the  ploQivr  and  in  fact  all  mankind  ma: 
to  the  surface  In  hla  Qgbt  with  Nature.) 


It  seems  as  though  Mt. 
Bitrnard  has  power  to 
bring  out  that  part  of  the 
human  form  which  the 
layman  can  understand. 

A  feature  of  Mr,  Bar- 
nard's work  which  differs 
from  that  of  other  sculp- 
tors, especially  very  sue* 
cessfu!  sculptors,  is  that 
it  is  often  more  auto- 
graphic than  theirs.  He 
frequently  makes  his  en- 
larged clay  figures  from 
his  small  sketches,  and  al- 
ways finishes  them  part 
by  part  with  his  own 
hands. 

As  a  result  of  this  auto- 
graphic process,  the  de- 
tails in  his  work  usually 
tell  with  exceptional 
force.  Indeed,  Mr,  Bar- 
nard's theorj'  of  art  re- 
quires that  the  spectator 
should  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  passages  in  his 
work  that  he  has  modeled 
with  such  arduous  labor. 


much  as  to  say  "  admire  me,"  it  is  intent 

upon    its    object, — typifying    the    primit' 

man,  the  pioneer,  hewing  the  wood  of  the 

forest  with  a  stone-age  axe,    "  The  Hewer  " 

seen- in  the  strong  sunlight  in  Copley  Square 

was  certainly  imposing.     The  effect  on  the 

peApIe  who  saw  it  was  tonic.     They  realized 

that  the  figure  had  life,  and  virility,  that  for 

once,  at  least,  sculpture  was  able  to  speak  to 

them.    White  as  the  marble  was,  it  did  not   ,..„  ™  T..r  .uni'i.  m;  ■■thit  nvn..,,!-..,.- 

.  '  1  AKT     or      IHt     t.KULl'     Oh  THE     UNBROKEN 

seem  so  cold,  so  formal  as  the  usual  sculp- 

ture.        Just  see  ^the  vems  on  that  arm;  the    ,,„  ,^  ,^,  ^^^  ■■  nro,he™,--  ,/pic.i.  p»rba,„. 

man    seems    alive,       said    a    street    cleaner,    as     Good    Baaiarilan    fueling    in    munklnd:    nad 
he  stopped   a   moment   to   admire   the   figure,    rlglit  a  group  typical  of  •'  rarmihood.'-j 
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Michelangelo,  himself,  never  employed  die 
effect  of  reflected  light  more  knowingly.  In 
"The  Visitation"  the  man  who  is  hewing 
out  the  angel's  wing  looks  intently  toward 
the  marble,  and  at  times,  as  the  light  in  the 
room  changes,  his  face  becomes  a  beautiful, 
clear-cut  silhouette;  at  other  times  it  is  il- 
luminated by  the  reflection  from  the  white 
marble  around  it,  so  that  it  seems  fairly 
bathed  in  some  supernatural  aureole.  Thus 
the  illuminating  transcends  that  of  most 
sculpture  just  as  the  illumination  of  Christ's 
head  in  Rembrandt's  "  Supper  at  Emmaus  " 
transcends  the  average  luminosity  found,  in 
oil  paintings.  Light  has  always  interested 
Mr.  Barnard,  Most  knowledge,  most  cog- 
nition he  feels,  comes  through  light,  and  he 


For  it  is  by  means  of  these  passages  that  the 
light  is  brought  to  play  upon  his  forms,  and 
his  idiom  of  expression,  which  is  light,  is  only 
understood  through  these  passages. 

His  latest  composition  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
"  Crucifixion."  Here  he  worked  on  a  green- 
painted  door  p:mel  in  terra  cotta  modeling 
wa\,  with  all  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  a  Cellini.  We  feel  sure  on  looking  at 
his  forceful  and  correct  modeling  that  the 
sculptor  has  his  art  literally  at  his  finger's 
end. 

While  the  Harrisburg  decorations  will  be 
Mr.  Barnard's  crowning  work,  a  series  of 
groups  cut  round  a  marble  "  Urn  of  Life  " 
(1897)  shows  his  sensitiveness  for  sculptural 
beauty  to  the  very  highest  degree.  Though 
small  in  size,  perhaps  some  two  feet  high,  they 
are  not  miniature  medallions,  but  they  seem 
to  be  heroic  groups  in  miniature.  One  group 
is  called  "  The  Visitation," — "  The  Angel  of 
Life  holding  a  new  bom  babe;  a  husband 
kissing  the  brow  of  his  wife ;  a  man  hewing 
out  another  wing  of  the  angel, — the  only 
way  we  get  our  wings."  Another  Is  "  A 
family  group. — a  father  standing,  and  mother 
with  a  babe,"  another  "  Solitude," — a  sort 
of  Adam  and  Eve  composition,  and  another 
is  "  The  Dying  Poet." 

In  these  groups  Mr.  Barnard  has  utilized 
the  technique  of  marble-cutting  to  its  utmost. 


ThP  •III Id  In  Ihp  Lett  arm  li 
<  llmdi'l.     Tills  llBiirB  suKBPSti 

10  ilif  ■"  I'an'nthooil  "  (rrmip.) 
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OF  ■■the 

(I'laiter.  In  the  Harrliburg  dei^oratlon.  To  oar  I 
of  tilt  f&llen  "  loath  "  ;  oeit  tho  "  tturdon  Bearer  ' 
BomA  "  of  the  groap,  a  flffure  thst  ml^lit  be  cillpd  th< 
■■  AnnlhllBtlon  "  ;  then  the  "  ■till  Bmall  Toice,"-  whlipei 

makes  all  his  art  to  be  read  through  light,  so 
thnt  sharp  edges  are  absent  in  his  tfroups. 

In  the  Harri^burg  decorations  Mr.  Bar- 
nard has  evinced  certain  romantic  temtercies. 
He  has  set  aside  Lessing's  dicta  that  two  con- 
flicting emotions  should  not  appeal  in  one 
group  of  sculpture,  and  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, given  his  emotions  full  reign,  and  let 
come  what  will,  in  the  final  adjustment  of 
parts, — his  standpoint  being  that  a  decora- 
tion on  a  capitol  built  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  ^ould  give  back  a  message  to  the 
people. 

The  dominant  themes  that  will  strike  one 
on  approaching  the  front  of  the  Capitol 
Building  will  be  "  The  Unbroken-  Law," 
or  "  Labor  at  Rest,"  or  "  Love  and  Labor," 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  while  on  the  right, 
one  will  see  "  The  Broken  Law,"  or  "  The 
Paradise  that  fails  because  it  is  not  the  fruit 
of  man's  labor." 

Each  subject  consists  of  a  bas-relief  and  a 
projecting  group.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  doorway  will  be  a  bas-relief  showing  the 
figure  of  a  man   resting  on  his  scythe   sur- 


rounded by  sheaves  of 
wheat,  ^icb  qrmbolizo 
"Thou  shalt  cam  thy 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow."  Below  the  bas- 
relief  will  be  a  projecting 
group,  "  The  Unbroken 
Law,"  in  which  we  shall 
find  the  "  Parenthood," 
and  the  "  Brothers  "  figures 
seen  tn  our  illustration, 
while  on  the  right  hand 
will  be  the  bas-relief  of  the 
"  Lost  Paradise,"  with  an 
Adam  and  Eve  figure  and 
a  large  peacock, — an  em- 
blem of  human  vanity, — and 
below  the  group  of  "  The 
Broken  Law,"  in  which 
we  see  a  fallen  "  Youth," 
and  then  a  "  Burden  Bear- 
er," The  resume  of  this 
group  is  a  figure  of  a  man 
who  has  lost  all  power 
of  going  onward.  This 
might  be  called  the  "  Lost 
Soul  "  or  "  Annihilation," 
but  the  figure  next  it  that 
-  V^'i 'thf- rI  whispers  is  the  "  still  small 
•  '••  Lost  Soul  ■'  or  voice  "  that  seems  to  say 
ring  bope.i  all   is  not   necessarily  lost, 

that  complete  annihilation 
need  not  be,  but  th3t  the  hope  in  Pandora's 
box  always  remains. 

The  antithesis  of  this  is  the  resume  of  the 
"  Labor  at  Rest  "  group.  "  A  Youth  and 
Maiden  "  full  of  hope  and  resolution 
looking  out  upon  life's  .  prospect,  their 
mouths  partly  open,  the  poses  signifying 
aspiration. 

There  is  in  Mr.  Barnard's  present  work 
an  execution  that  reminds  us  of  the  Greeks 
at  their  best.  A  directness  of  appeal  that  be- 
longs to  all  great  art.  Some  of  his  figures, 
as  the  fallen  "Youth"  and  the  lonely 
"  Mother,"  are  almost  as  hieratic  as  the 
figures  on  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

The  "  Burden  Bearer "  is  not  quite  so 
simple  in  the  silhouette  it  makes,  but  though 
without  athletic  contortions,  it  appeals  to 
us  with  a  directness  as  being  a  sort  of  "  At- 
las," typifying  in  marble,  perhaps,  the  vi- 
carious sufferings  of  mankind,  as  is  typified 
by  Kipling  in  his  poem,  "  TTie  Sons  of 
Martha," — "They  have  cast  their  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and — the  Lord  He  lays  it  on 
Martha's  Sons." 


ALASKANS  RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY   FREDERICK   H.  CHASE. 


A  LASKA  has  more  gold  than  ever  haJ 
^^  California,  Australia,  or  South  Africa; 
it  has  more  copper  than  twenty  Buttes ;  it  has 
more  hard  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  and  k 
has  more  tin  than  Wales.  The  hay  that  rots 
on  its  tundras  and  plains  would  fatten  all 
the  cattle  that  roam  upon  the  prairies  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  And  there 
the  wild,  fertile,  untouched  plains  and  valleys 
await  the  ax,  the  spade,  the  plow,  and  the 
reaper  of  half  a  million  American  farmers 
and  gardeners. 

And  yet  this  virgin  empire  remains  vir- 
tually landlocked  for  nearly  looo  miles 
along  its  Pacific  coast.  For  a  distance  of 
nearly  loO  miles  from  the  coast  inland  the 


country  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  almost  as  cheap 
to  build  a  railroad  as  a  wagon  road.  The 
great  river  system  of  this  empire  flows  north- 
ward into  seas  ice-locked  for  seven  months 
of  the  year.  The  heart  of  this  wonderland 
is  closed  to  all  the  great  possible  channels 
of  commerce,  except  railroads,  which  must 
be  built  in  the  immediate  future,  yea,  which 
are  now  being  actually  constructed  from  its 
ice-free  Pacific  harbors.  In  the  mountain 
walls  along  this  coast  there  have  been  found 
at  least  three  and  perhaps  four  sufficient  de- 
pressions or  passes  for  railroad  construction 
to  the  fertile,  grassy  plains  of  the  Yukon,  the 
Tanana,  and  the  Susitna.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  railroad  constructed  from,  say,  Vddcz 
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to   the  heart   of   the   great   Yukon    Valley  known  copper-fields  in  the  wogrld.     In   an 

would  in  time  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  area  of  some  200  miles  there  is  in  sight  what 

in  every  ton  of  its  rails  and  rolling  stock.    Be  competent  mineralogists  estimate  as  $1,000,- 

this  an  artistic  exaggeration,   it   is  certain,  000,000  worth  of  copper.    There  is  scarcely 

however,  no  projected  railroad  on  the  map  an  explored  district  ten  mQes  square  within 

of  the  world  at  this  moment  possesses  more  this  entire  belt  that  does  not  show  more  or 

aUiirisig-possibilities,    •   .  less  high-grade  ore. 

"    %!^.«^  ^Tr^f  ,T^r^»»  <,^^*c«^„r,^^^»  But  copper  is  a  rich  man's  mine;     It  re- 

kOADS    NOW.    UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.  1  --^l  ^     u  u  j       --.u     Us. 

quires  large  capital  to  be  worked  with  prant. 
But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  very  and  Alaskans  claim  that  the  gigantic  Sm^tcr 
alluring  possibilities  have,  it  is  alleged,  until  Trust  of  the  United  States  has  gone  into  this 
now,  tended  rather  to  retard  than  hasten  the  rich  region  and  not  only  secured  control  of 
building  of  such  a  road.  The  fact  has  great-  all  the  bonanza  properties  it  could  lay  its 
ly  exasperated  many  patriotic  Alaskans  and.  hands  upon,  but  that  by  suppression  and  mis- 
it  :i&  chiefly  responsible  for  the  clamor  that  representation  of  facts  it  has  until  recently 
has. been  raised  among  them  for  local  self-  made  it  difficult  to  get  capital  for  railroad 
government.  The  inception  and  halting  construction  from  any  of  these  point^ .  Not 
progress  of  these  so  much  needed  railroads  only,  they  say,  has  it  scared  away  private, cap- 
reveal  the  fact,  it  is  declared,  that  the  de*  ital,  but  it  has  prevented  the  United  States 
velopment  of  Alaska  i»  being  hindered  by  Govemmerit  from  giving  Alaska  that^nib- 
oertain  interests  in  Wall  Street.  It  is  not,  stantial  aid  in  railroad  subsidies  that  Priesi- 
however,  the  purpose  of  thi$  article  to  go  dent  Roosevelt  and  .other  high  officials  have  so 
further  into  that  phase  of  the  situation  than  earnestly  recommended.  And  all  for  what? 
the  piesematioa  of  facts  that  bear  directly  That  it  might  keep  the  rich  Alaska  copper  out 
on  actual  projection  and  construction  of  im-  of  the  market  until  it  had  exhausted  the  low- 
portant  railroads  in  Alaska.  grade  ores  in  its  mines  in  the  United  States 

Roads  at  three    separate    points    on  the  and  Mexico. 

Pacific  Coast  are  projected  and  are  now  be-  An  English  syndicate  has  recently  obtained 

ing  constructed  to  reach  the  Yukon  country,  an  option  on  all  of  the  holdings  of  the  Hub- 

Thcse    roads    are    the    Alaska    Central    at  bard  &  Elliott  Copper  Company,  the  Alaska 

Seward   City,   at  the  head   of  Resurrection  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  and  the  Val- 

Bay;  the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway  at  the  head  dez-Yukon  Railway,  which  railway  was  be- 

of  Port  Valdez,  and   the  Copper  River  &  ing  constructed    by   the   latter-named    com- 

•  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Cordova,  on  Cor-  pany.     The   option   calls    for   $30,500,000, 

dova  Bay.     These   three  points  are   within  upon  satisfactory  reports  from  experts  now 

a  radius  of  200  miles  on   Prince  William  on  the  ground. 

Sound.    The  completion  of  any  one  of  these  Failing  longer  to  hold  up  this  development, 

three  roads  to  Fairbanks,  the  metropolis  of  the  Smelter  Trust    has    at    Ikst  reluctantly 

the  Tanana  Valley,  or  to  Eagle  City  on  the  plunged  into  the  Alaskan  field,  and  is  now 

Yukon    Rivei,   near   the   boundary   line  be-  busy  in  constructing   the  Copper   River   & 

tween  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Northwest,  Northwestern   Railroad   from  Cordova  Bay 

means  the  development  of  three  or  four  agri-  up  the  Copper  River  Valley.    At  the  town  of 

cultural  and  mining  States  like  Iowa,  Min-  Cordova  it  is  stated  that  the  trust  will  locate 

nesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana  in  central  its  huge  smelters. 

DIGGING    UNDER    GLACIERS. 

HEADING   FOR  THE   COPPER-FIELDS.  j^              d  •          •     j  t       ti             •                  i 

Copper  Kiver  is  delta-like  at  its  mouth  as 

But  the  builders  of  all  these  roads  have  it  flows  into  Prince  V^illiam  Sound.    It  cuts 

in'  view  something  far  less  remote  than  the  a  rather  broad,  low  gap  through  the  coast 

possibilities  of  central  Alaska.    They  are  all  range,  and  it  is  through  this  gap  on  opposite 

aiming  first  to  secure  the  enormous  freight  sides  of  the  river  that  two  roads,  the  one  from 

tonnage  that  must  result  from  the  tapping  Cordova,  the  other  from  Katella,  about  forty 

of  the  great  copper  belt  and ' coal-fields  that  miles  south  on  PWnce'  Williani  SbXind',' are 

almost  parallel  the  coast  for  150  miles,  begin-  ascending  the  valley.     Near  the  latter  place 

ning    with  the    islands    on  Prince  William  has  been  found  a  rich  coal  deport*  i^*the 

Sound,  extending  northeast  across  the  Copper  town  has  an  impossible  harbor;  thdefoietbe 

River  to  Mount  Wranpell,  Alaska's  sole  ac-  Katella  road  is  being  constructed. to- jom  ibc 

tive  interior  volcano.     These  are  the  richest  Cordova  road  so  that  the  smeltets  mv  be 
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id.  \<)M>. 


enabled  to  use  this  coal.  The  Cordova  roail 
will  be  compelled  to  cross  the  tortuous  river 
at  three  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abe  r- 
crombie  Rapids  and  Baird's  Canyon.  At  one 
point  the  abutment  of  a  bridge  is  against  a 
shifting  glacier,  and  the  engineers  have  had  to 
dig  down  loo  feet  through  ice  to  get  a  per- 
manent foundation.  One  of  the  consulting 
engineers  estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  bridge 
will  exceed  $2,000,000.  It  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  the  most  expensive  railroad  bridge 
of  its  length  and  character  in  the  world.  In 
Baird's  Canyon,  through  which  the  railroad 
must  pass,  the  wind  blows  a  gale  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour  for  days  at  a  time.  In  the  gorges 
here  the  snow  slides  in  from  the  mountain 
sides,  filling  the  canyon  and"  packing  as  hard 

RICHNESS  OF  THE  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

The  Cordova  road  will  terminate  for  the 
present  just  above  Baird's  Canyon,  where  the 
stem-wheel,  light-draft  steamers  with  scows 
in  tow  will  bring  the  ore  down  the  river  from 
the  WrangcU  district,  out  of  which  flow  a 
score  of  lusty  tributaries  of  the  Copper  River, 


Within  two  years  the  world  is  likely  to  -be- 
hold the  most  gigantic  of  all  mining  industries 
in  this  valley  and  along  these  mountain  sides, 
for  there  is  an  area  twelve  by  fifty  miles  with- 
in the  district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  El- 
liott Creek,  where  there  are  mountains  ribbed 
with  veins  of  the  highest-grade  copper  ever  lo- 
cated in  commercial  quantities,  and  even  veins 
of  pure  copper.  I  myself  have  found  a  sheet  of 
native  copper  one-half  inch  thick  projecting 
out  a  foot  from  the  face  of  a  cliff  where  the 
country  rock  had  eroded  away  from  it.  On 
Nugget  Creek  is  located  a  nugget  of  pure 
copper  over  seven  feet  long  and  weighing 
about  three  tons,  which  if  possible  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  in 
Seattle  in  igog.  The  gravels  of  all  the  val- 
leys arc  full  of  copper  nuggets  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  a  pumpkin.  In  many  instances 
veins  of  twenty  feet  in  width  and  traceable 
for  miles  have  been  found.  Most  of  these  ores 
range  in  value  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  copper, 
and  many  carry  as  high  as  $20  and  $30  in 
gold  and  silver  in  addition.  One  or  two 
bonanza  properties  have  uncovered  large  bod- 
ies of  ore  with  60  to  70  per  cent,  copper. 
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^^„^,_  ,^  ,,  ,^  "strike."    He  returned  to  Seattle  and  with 

COMPETING  LINES.  ,  .                  ,     ,  i         -t^    r            ^    •      <..•         r    _,,,^  i 

his  remarkable  gift  for  organization  formed 
But  fortunately  the  Smelter  Trust  does  not  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Company,  one 
hold  a  controlling  interest  in  this  vast  mineral  of  the  present  lines  to  Valdez.  He  then  went 
wealth.  It  is  owned  by  a  score  or  more  of  to  Valdez  and  projected  the  Copper  River 
independent  big  companies  and  several  thou-  &  Northern  Railroad  and  at  once  began 
sand  individuals  in  Alaska  and  throughout  construction.  A  Boston  man  by  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Copper  River  &  Reynolds  in  the  meantime  organized  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  has  a  most  probable  Alaska  Home  Railway  Company  and  also  be- 
competitor  in  the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway,  gan  construction.  Trouble  at  once  arose  over 
projected  from  the  town  of  Valdez  to  the  right  of  way,  and  one  of  the  illustrations 
the  Copper  River,  with  a  spur  crossing  tlie  in  this  article  shows  the  spot  where  two  men 
river  at  Tonsina  or  thereabouts  to  get  into  were  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  two  com- 
the  Wrangell  copper  district,  the  main  line  panies.  This  place  is  very  near  to  the  en- 
passing  up  the  valley  to  Copper  Centre.  From  trance  to '  Keystone  Canyon,  the  key  to  the 
Copper  Centre  it  is  the  intention  to  extend  whole  railroad  problem  at  Valdez. 
the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway  in  two  directions,  The  town  stands  on  a  level  gravel  plain  at 
one  line  going  to  Eagle  City  on  the  Yukon,  the  head  of  the  beautiful  bay,  with  a  back- 
and  the  other  going  to  Fairbanks,  the  Chi-  ground  of  lofty  mountains  and  glistening  gla- 
cago  of  Alaska.  If  the  V^aldez-Vukon  Rail-  ciers.  Keystone  Canyon,  cut  by  the  passage 
way  is  thus  built  as  planned  it  will  be  to  of  the  Lowe  River,  is  the  only  pass  here  in 
Alaska  what  the  New  York  Central  or  the  the  coast  range.  The  government  trail  from 
Pennsylvania  is  to  the  United  States,  for  as  V^aldez  to  all  points  in  the  interior  leads  up 
Fairbanks  is  Alaska's  Chicago  so  is  Valdez  this  canyon,  and  a  railroad  cannot  get  out  of 
its  New  York.  Valdez  without  using  the  canyon.  This  only 
Valdez  is  the  best  harbor  and  town  right  of  way  is  therefore  very  valuable.  The 
site  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  trav-  people  of  Valdez  believe  that  Roesene  in  his 
eler  could  reach  Fairbanks  or  Eagle  City  fight  was  backed  by  the  Smelter  Trust,  but 
from  Seattle  by  way  of  Valdez  and  the  the  efiForts  of  both  companies,  like  all  of  those 
Valdez-Yukon  Railway  a  day  sooner  than  who  have  preceded  them,  proved  abortive. 
by  Seward.  The  Valdez  route  is  all  of  The  task  of  tracking  this  canyon  with  rails 
four  days  nearer  Eagle  Cit\'  and  six  days  is  tremendous,  but  by  no  means  impossible. 
nearer  Fairbanks  than  by  way  of  Skagway  Congress  has  appropriated  $40,000  to  build 
and  the  White  Pass  Railway.  From  Valdez  a  wagon  road  along  one  section  of  the  canyon 
to  Fairbanks  by  the  Valdez-Yukon  Railway  to  connect  with  Thompson  Pass  over  the 
it  is  about  350  miles,  and  to  Eagle  City  about  mountain.  The  Valdez-Yukon  will  have  to 
450  miles.  spend  more  than  $2,000,000  along  this  pass 

,, «     ^  ^^^.,«,,«  of  l^s  than  three  miles,  for  the  road  to  be  of 

VALDEZ  AS  A  RAILROAD   CENTER.  •_  ..U                           j            ..  u     u    -l^  u-    l 

service  the  year  round  must  be  built  high  up 

But  as  yet  there  is  only  a  short  section  of  on  the  face  of  the  hard,  precipitous  cliflFs, 

the  Valdez-Yukon  Railway  finished,  notwith-  which  at  some  points  tower  from    1000  to 

standing  the  fact  that  no  town  the  size  of  this  2000  feet  above  the  rushing  stream  below, 

one  has  projected  or  attempted  to  build  so  This  company  now  practically  has  the  whole 

many  railroads  in  so  short  a  time.    The  Val-  field  to  itself,  and  has  resumed  construction 

dez  population  of  2000  for  the  past  seven  in  earnest  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000 

years  has  talked  of  nothing  but  railroads  and  per  mile.    It  is  a  York,  Pa.,  company, 
copper  mines.     There  is  scarcely  a  man  or  a 

^*^       •      .u     .                u      J            \  THE  ALASKA  CENTRAL  REACHING  FOR  COAL. 

woman  in  the  town  who  does  not  own  a  cop- 
per claim.  Two  barbers  in  Valdez  have  been  The  longest  section  of  completed  railroad 
engaged  in  shaving  faces  and  cutting  hair  in  in  Alaska  is  the  Alaska  Central  from  Seward 
order  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  $100  to  the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm,  a  distance  of 
worth  of  work  required  by  law  on  each  claim  fifty-three  miles.  Sew-ard  may  be  reckoned 
annually,  which  means  the  savino:  of  claims  commercially  the  Boston  of  Alaska.  It  is 
worth  millions  when  the  railroads  are  com-  about  150  miles  to  the  west  and  south  of 
pleted.  Valdez,  and  some  fifteen  hours  further  from 
John  Roesene,  an  Indianapolis  barber,  Seattle.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  fertile 
reached  Seattle  a  few  years  ago  wn'th  money  Susitna  Valley  and  the  Matanuska  coal-fields, 
enough  to  get  to  Dawson,  where  he  made  a  The  primary  purpose  in  building  the  road 
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was  to  lay  down  the  excellent  hard  coal  of 
Matanuska  on  the  wharves  at  Seward,  where 
it  could  be  shipped  to  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco for  less  per  ton  than  the  Pennsylvania 
or  the  Pocahontas  of  Virginia. 

This  purpose  has  not  yet  been  realized,  for 
the  completed  section  of  the  road  terminates 
nearly  loo  miles  from  the  Matanuska  fields. 
A  Chicago  syndicate  headed  by  A.  C.  Frost 
built  the  road  thus  far  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense per  mile.  It  cost  over  $50  per  ton  to 
buy  and  ship  the  rails  to  Seward.  Xhc  labor 
M  as  paid  for  at  $4  and  $5  per  day,  and  even 
at  these  figures  men  would  work  only  long 
enough  to  earn  a  "  grub  stake  "  so  that  they 
could  go  prospecting  nearby  and  perhaps  dis- 
cover ground  that  would  pay  them  $ao  per 

The  road  traverses  open  meadows  and 
dense  forests  in  going  up  Resurrection  Val- 
ley, and  it  has  only  a  ma.timum  of  2  per  cent, 
prade  per  mile.  There  is  but  little  costly  or 
difficult  engineering  work  on  the  part  com- 
pleted. But  now  at  the  present  northern  ter- 
minus, where  the  road  to  proceed  must  pass 
around  the  head  of  Turnatiain  Arm,  a  num- 
ber   of    shifting    glacier    streams    must    be 


bridged.  After  passing  the  arm  the  road 
must  proceed  along  the  northern  shore,  and 
as  the  mountains  are  precipitous  right  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
rock  work  is  necessary-,  besides  many  dizzy 
trestles  to  bridge  the  different  canyons  break- 
ing through  the  mountains  as  outlets  for  the 
boisterous  streams  flowing  into  the  arm.  Tur- 
nagain  Arm  is  an  arm  of  Cooic's  Inlet,  about 
100  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  miles 
wide,  and  cannot  be  bridged.  Its  tide  behaves 
much  the  same  :is  the  tide  in  the  famous  Bay 
of  Fundy.  When  the  tide  goes  out  the  bot- 
tom of  soft  blue  mud  is  left  bare.  But  the 
tide  returns  in  a  wave  or  "  bore  "  sometimes 
ten  feet  high,  reaching  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  sweeping  eveT>'thinB  before  it. 

The  coal  in  the  Chickaloon  Valley  is  one 
of  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world.  One 
may  view  a  geological  phenomenon  on  the 
Chickaloon  River  that  nature  has  provided 
nowhere  else.  .At  certain  points  the  banks  of 
the  river  rise  into  towering  blufb  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  With  a  pick  and  a  shovel  the  miner 
can  fill  his  boat,  and  float  down  into  the  Ma- 
tanuska and  into  Cook's  Inlet,  The  efforts  of 
certain  corporations  to  control  the  coal-fields 
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in  this  region  and  in  other  parts  of  Alaska 
have  been  so  active  in  the  past  three  years 
that  more  than  a  year  ago  President  Roose- 
velt deemed  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  gov- 
ernment coal-lands  from  claim  entries,  Aiaslta 
was  in  danger  of  having  repeated  in  it  the 
coal  history  of  Pennsylvania.  This  official 
act  has,  however,  in  no  way  discredited  the 
Alaska  Central  Railway,  which  is  to-day 
handicapped  by  nature  and  a  stringent  money 
market.  This  road  is  certain  to  play  an  int- 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  central 
Alaska.  Its  ultimate  northern  terminus  is 
some  point  on  the  Tanana  River.  In  time  it 
is  likely  to  connect  with  the  Valdez-Yukon 
Railway,  and  some  day  from  the  southeast 
will  come  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  to  cen- 
tral Alaska. 

THE   COSTLIEST  ROAD   EVER   BUILT. 


The  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  which  con- 
nects Skagway  on  the  Pacific  coast  with 
White  Horse,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Yukon  River,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  roads  on  the  planet.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-paying  roads  in  the  world, 
and  yet  most  of  its  freight  cars  go  south 
empty,  hut  freight  rates  are  high  enough  go-   and  Michigan 


ing  in  to  more  than  offset  this.  It  was  the 
most  expensive  railroad  ever  built,  some  sec- 
tions of  it  costing  $75,000  to  $100,000  per 
mile.  Many  of  its  bridges  are  ethereal, 
picturesque  structures.  To  get  over  the  fa- 
mous White  Pass  and  also  avoid  the  White 
Horse  Rapids  and  Miles  Canyon,  where 
many  lives  and  much  property  have  been  lost, 
have  made  necessary  the  construction  of  this 
remarkable  road. 

FARMING  POSSIBILITIES. 

There  is  enough  of  rich  placer  and  latent 
quartz  mining  in  Alaska  to  employ  500,0CK> 
miners  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  centur>'.' 
There  .is  enough  coal,  copper,  and  other  min- 
erals to  employ  another  500,000,  But  a 
purely  mining  population  does  not  build  coun- 
try homes,  macadamized  highways,  and  beau- 
tiful cities.  Alaska  must  look  to  its  seed- 
growing  soil  for  these  things,_  It  must  look 
to  the  fertility  of  its  plains  to  help  support 
its  fast  steaming  railways  and  to  found  a 
high  civilization  for  its  hardy  pioneers.  What 
ground  is  there  for  the  prophecy  that  this 
cold  northern  empire  has  in  gestation  three 
four  great  States  like   Iowa,  Mini 


It  has  three  magnificent  val- 
leys, much  of  which  Is  cov- 
ered with  lumber-bearing 
forests  of  spruce,  birch,  pop- 
lar, and  Cottonwood.  All 
of  its  great  interior  has  a 
splendid  summer  of  contin- 
uous daylight.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  temperature-zone 
vegetables  flourish  there. 
From  actual  figures  the 
value  of  the  product  from 
truck  farms  around  the  city 
of  Fairbanks  last  year  was 
$50,000.  Next  year  will 
show  a  big  increase,  as  many 
more  persons  are  going  into 
the  business.  Wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  have  matured  at 
Rampart,  not  far  from  the 
Arctic  Circle.  From  this 
point  in  the  far  north  down 
through  all  the  valleys  to 
the  southern  coast,  where 
the  climate  is  tempered  by 
the  Japan  current,  many  of 
the  field  and  garden  crops 
of  the  Northern  States  will 
grow  with  profit. 

The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment    has     distributed 
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r   METHOD  OK   (^ETTIKU    SUPPLIES   FROM    VALDEZ    OVER   TIlOMi'SON    TASS 


large   quantities   of    farm    and    ftarden    seed  Alaska   must    attract   the   stock-grower   and 

to   settlers    in    these    valleys    with   excellent  farmer  as  soon  as  the  railroad  gets  there.  The 

results.    At  Copper  Centre  is  a  Government  next  great  homestead  rush  on  this  continent 

agricultural  station,  where  wheat,  oats,  and  will  be  to  its  plains  and  valleys.     Once  it  i* 

barley,  and  nearly  all  the  garden  vegetables,  opened  to  the  sea  it  will  grow   faster  than 

grow  to  wonderful  perfection.     I  have  seen  Northwestern  Canada,  for  here  is  room  for 

vast  areas  of  blue  grass  equal  in  quality  and  500,000  prosperous  farms  and  homes  under 

as  luxuriant  as  that  in  Kentucky.     Central  the  American  flag. 


THE  COAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA. 


BY  GUY  E[,LIOTT   MITCHELL. 


INVESTIGATION  of  the  possible  coal 
resources  of  unknown  Alaska  was  be- 
gun by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
somewhat  more  than  six  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Alaska  covers  nearly  600,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory, — most  of  it 
prior  to  the  Survey's  investigations  an  un- 
known wilderness, — more  than  8,000,000 
acres  of  coal-bearing  lands  has  been  discov- 
ered and  surveyed  in  more  or  less  detail. 
Further  explorations  and  surveys  may .  be 
even  richer  in  results.  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
geologist,  Alaskan  explorer,  and  chief  of  the 
division  of  Alaskan  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  returned  to  Washington 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  field  season  in  the 
giant  young  Territory. 


"  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  Alaskan  territory,"  said  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  conversing  on  Alaskan  coals,  "  an  area  as 
great  as  that  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  combined,  is  yet 
practically  an  unknown  land,  a  terra  incog- 
nita so  far  as  its  useful  and  precious  min- 
erals arc  concerned.  As  for  coal,  wc  know 
that  it  exists  in  this  little-explored  region..  It  ' 
is  not  impossible  that  there  are  coal-fields 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  which  may  add  ; 
billions  of  tons  to  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve. 
As  an  example,  a  reconnaissance  has  been 
made  by  one  of  our  geological  parties  of  the 
Cape  Lisbume  coal-fields  in  nojthwiest 
Alaska  which  brought  to  light  large  de- 
posits of  good   coal.      The   geologic   indica-  1 
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tions  are  that  this  is  only  the  western  end 
of  what  is  probably  an  extensive  coal  area, 
but  of  which  we  have  no  specific  knowledge. 
With  so  much  to  be  learned  of  Alaska  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  its  ultimate  coal 
area  should  prove  double  that  now  known." 
A  preliminary  statement  of  the  known  coal 
resources  of  Alaska  is  now  beinf;  prepared 
for  the  Conservation  Commission,  It  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  exceedingly  favor- 
able showing,  A  study  of  the  Alaskan  coal 
reports  already  published  by  the  Survey 
shows  a  dozen  or  more  extensive  coal-ficMs, 
ranging  from  lignite  to  coal  of  as  good  a 
grade  as  the  famous  Pocahontas  coking  coal 
of  West  Virginia.  The  area  of  Alaskan  cok- 
ing coal  is  considerable.  This  coal,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  metal- 
liferous region,  where  it  is  needed  for  ore- 
reduction  processes.  It  is  thus  of  higher  im- 
portance than  anthracite,  and  Alaska,  too,  has 
her  anthracite  coal.  Some  of  the  coal-layers 
are  of  huge  dimensions,  Mr.  Brooks  states 
that  he  has  observed  "  swells  "  in  coal  seams, 
sixty  feet  thick  of  solid  coal.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  some  of  the  coal  de- 
posits are  favorably  located  (\vith  some  rail- 
road construction!  to  enable  water  shipment 


to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
where  good  coal  is  a  scarce  article.  Two 
railroads  are  in  course  of  construction  from 
Alaskan  coast  points  to  important  coal-fields, 
— one  from  Seward,  on  the  Kenat  Peninsula, 
to  the  high-grade  Matsanuska  bituminous 
and  coking  coals,  and  the  other  from  Cor- 
dova, on  Prince  William's  Sound,  to  the 
Controller  Bay  fields.  Both  of  these  lines 
are  destined  to  pass  on  through  the  coal-fields 
and  tap  the  gold  and  copper  regions  of  Fair- 
banks and  the  Copper  River,  respectively, 
lying  beyond.  With  this  development  ves- 
sels taking  coal  south  will  be  assured  of  re- 
turn cargoes  to  supply  the  large  needs  of  the 
country  lying  beyond  the  coal  mines.  Work 
on  both  of  these  roads  is  well  advanced. 

"The  vast  mineral  resources  of  Alaska," 
said  Mr.  Brooks,  "  are  but  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  The  precious  and  useful 
minerals  are  well  represented.  Coal  is  but 
one  of  the  Territory's  sources  of  wealth  in 
the  class  of  useful  minerals.  One  of  the  in- 
vestigations now  in  hand  by  the  Survey  is 
a  preliminary  summary  of  Alaska's  coal  de- 
posits, but  it  will  be  truly  preliminary,  be- 
cause in  reality  we  are  just  beginning.  The 
Survev  aeologists  will  furnish  the  Conserva- 
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tion  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  in  the  Alaska  beds,  but  as  fur- 
ther geologic  investigation  progresses  thb 
will  be  subject  to  continual  change  and  in- 
crease. 

"  The  occurrence  of  good  coking  coal  is  of 
prime  importance.  Back  of  the  Controller 
coking-coal  fields  lie  the  copper  deposits  of 
the  Copper  River  region,  and  when  railroads 
connect  these  two  localities,  bringing  fuel 
and  metal  together,  and  when  they  enter 
the  placer  regions,  then  may  be  looked  for 
something  like  a  full  development  of  Alaska's 


Through  the  energy  of  Secretary  Seward, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  Seward 
was  reviled  for  consummatinf;  a  worthless 
bargain.  Tardily  enough  the  name  of  this 
far-seeing  statesman  was  fixed  upon  a  portion 
of  the  great  Territory, — Seward  Peninsula, 
— named  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  1899.  The  an- 
nual gold  output  of  this  small  section  of 
Alaska  is  just  about  the  purchase  price  of  the 
entire  Territory,  and  geologists  say  that  this 
contribution  promises  to  remain  fairly  con- 
stant  for  many  years  to  come.      But  aside 


from  this,  Seward  Peninsula  has  coal,  and 
this  may  prove  an  important  factor  in  the 
gold  production  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Chi- 
cago Creek  mine,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  has  for  several  years  been  worked 
in  a  small  way  for  local  consumption,  and 
has  been  an  important  source  of  fuel  in  this 
timberless  region.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  great  need  of  power  for  working  the  placer 
gold  fields  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
this  coal  mine,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  or 
more  miles  distant.  Plans  are  now  being 
considered  to  establish  a  big  power  plant  at 
the  Chicago  Creek  coal  mine  and  transmit 
power  to  these  various  fields.  This  is,  of 
course, .no  more  than  has  been  done  in  numer- 
ous instances  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
If  the  place  proves  feasihle  it  should  add 
enormously  to  the  gold  output  of  the  region, 
and  should  it  be  a  success  the  lignitic  coals 
of  the  inland  region  may  eventually  be  simi- 
larly utilized  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  mining 
by  supplying  power  to  some  of  the  Yukon 
gold-fields. 

Stated  chronologically,  the  work  of  the 
Government  in  determining  Alaska's  coal 
wealth  began  in  1902,  when  the  Geological 
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Survey  began  its  systematic  study  of  Alaskan 
fuels,  starting  with  a  geologic  reconnaissance 
of  the  low-grade  bituminous  and  lignite  coals 
of  the  Yukon  region.  In  1902  and  1905  in- 
vestigations were  made  of  the  Nenana  fields 
near  Fairbanks.  In  1903  work  was  begun 
on  the  coal-fields  of  the  Controller  Bay  re- 
gion, and  the  field  was-  surveyed  in  detail  in 

1905  and  1906  and  maps  published.  In  1904 
work  was  done  in  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  at  Chignig,  and  geologic 
reconnaissance  work  has  been  completed 
there  during  the  past  season.     In  1905  and 

1906  the  Matsanuska  field  was  covered  by 
geologic  reconnaissance  work.  In  the  Mat- 
sanuska and  the  Controller  Bay  fields  there 
arc  about  lOO  square  miles  of  lands  under- 
lain by  workable  coals  containing  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fuels  of  the  highest  grade.  In 
1905  the  Herendeen  Bay  coal  region  was 
studied  by  Survey  geologists,  and  during  the 
past  season  reconnaissance  work  has  been 
completed  in   this  soft-coal    field.      In    1903 


coal  investigations  were  made  of  the  south- 
eastern Alaska  coal-fields,  but  these  have  not, 
however,  proved  of  any  particular  economic 
importance.  In  1904  the  geologic  study  of 
the  Cape  Lisburne  coal  region  was  begun. 
This  is  a  bituminous<oal  field  containing 
coal  ranging  from  low  to  high  grade,  and  at 
present  its  boundaries  are  only  partiallf 
known.  In  1904  Survey  work  was  com- 
menced in  the  large  lignite  fields  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula, 

Federal  investigations  are  thus  being  car- 
ried on  along  definite  lines  of  determining 
the  coal  resources  of  Alaska,  not  only  with 
relation  to  Local  consumption  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  Territory's  gold  production,  but 
with  reference  to  their  ef!ect  upon  the  total 
coal  reserve  of  the  country.  The  work  is  of 
especial  importance  and  the  showing  already 
made  is  highly  satisfactory  because  of  the 
comparative  lack  of  large  developed  Coal  sup- 
plies on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


'J'HROUGHOUT  the  United  States 
there  is  a  general  movement  further  to 
safeguard  the  lives  and  propeTt>'  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  by  providing  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  coping  with  outbreaks  of 
fire.  Typical  of  this  tendency  are  the  ex- 
tensive high-pressure  fire  systems  recently 
completed  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan 
and  in  the  business  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Brooklyn  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
while  smaller  installations  of  varying  ca- 
pacity and  design,  hut  with  the  same  object, 
-  are  either  in  operation  or  arc  under  con- 
struction elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  these  high-pressure  water 
systems  are  independent,  and  are  used  for 
fire  service"onIy,  but  where  the  local  distrib- 
uting sy«ems  can  with-^tand  the  strain, — and 
this  is  true  only  of  comparatively  modern 
waterworks, — high  pressures  for  fire  service 
can  be  applied  directly  to  the  mains  on  receipt 
of  an  alarm  by  putting  in  operation  one  or 
more  high-power  pumps. 

When  properly  designed  and  constructed 
these  high-pressure  fire  systen-s  are  able  to 
supplant,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  to  a  very 


large  extent,  the  ordinary  portable  steam  fire 
engine  with  a  material  gain  in  efRcicncy  as 
well  as  in  economy,  due  to  the  great  mechan- 
ical advantage  of  substituting  one  central 
high-power  pumping  plant  for  a  number  of 
isolated  units  whose  power  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  weight  that  can  be  drawn  by 
two  or  three  horses  or  can  be  self-propelled 
with  sufficient  speed. 

DANGEROUS  RISKS  IN   AMERICAN'  CITIES. 

In  every  American  city  the  insurance  un- 
derwriters state  that  conditions  arc  such  that 
a  fire  once  started  would  prove  most  disas- 
trous, and  this  has  been  demonstrated  most 
conclusively  in  the  large  conHagrations  of 
recent  years.  Therefore  to  strengthen  water- 
supply  systems  and  (ire  departments  is  the 
costly  but  necessary  task  that  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  American  municipality,  and 
as  the  high-pressure  water  service  is  now 
considered  the  most  satisfactorj-  and  econom- 
ical way  of  securing  this  needed  additional 
fire  protection,  its  development  and  the  meth- 
od of  its  installation  and  use  are  particularly 
interesting.  And.  furthermore,  there  has  re- 
sidted  very  largely  a  new  technique  of  fire- 
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fighting,  which  the  firemen  must  master  and  surance  men  and  the  demands  of  fire  de- 
develop,  as  the  tools|thus  placed  at  their  dis-  partments,  there  has  lately  been  a  much- 
posal  are  sufficiently  different  to  involve  im-  needed  eflEort  to  increase  water  supplies,  es- 
portant  innovations  in  methods.  pecially  those  available  and  essential  for  fire 

protection.     When  this  deficiency  has  been 

NEED    OF    ADEQUATE    WATER     SUPPLY     AND  ^^^jj^^j    ;„  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  -^^^^^^^^  y^  fceen 

PRESSURE.  determined    not    only    to    provide    sufficient 

It  is  but  a  truism  that  the  first  essential  water  for  fire  purposes,  but  by  supplying  it 

element  of  fire  protection  is  an  adequate  sup-  at  comparatively  high  pressures  to  make   it 

ply  of  water  available  at  any  point  in  a  city  doubly  elective.     Furthermore,  such  a  high- 

where  a  fire  is  likely  to  occur.     Now  if  tHe  pressure  system  after  thefirst  cost  of  installa- 

pressure  on  the  mains  of  the  city  waterworks  tion  serves  to  cut  down  municipal  expenses 

is  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  large  enough  by  eliminating  a  large  number  of  fire-engine 

to  be  eflEective  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  build-  companies,  with  their  crews  and  other  ex- 

ing  in  the  most  elevated  districts,  or  to  sup-  penses. 

ply  sprinkler  systems  in  tall  buildings,  and  .  the  use  of  fire-boats. 

the  mams  themselves  are  or  sumcient  size  to 

afford  water  enough  to  quench  any  incipient        The    first    step    toward  /an    independent 

conflagration,  then  the  matter  of  fire  protec-  high-pressure  fire  service  was  taken  when,  in 

tion  is  nearly  solved.     But  these  conditions  theatteriipt  to  secure  increased  pumping  ca- 

are  realized  rarely,  and  especially  in  the  case  pacity  and  pressures  oyer  those  furnished  by 

of  the  older  waterworks,  which  usually  were  fire-engines,  use  was  made  of  large  tugboats 

designed  for  low  pressures  and  at  such  have  by  cities  having  extensive  and  valuable  w^atcr 

been  operated,  so  that  in  addition  to  low-  fronts.    Naturally  on  such  boats  could  be  in- 

pressure  mains  arid  hydrants  the  water  pipes  stalled    boilers,    engines,    and    pumps    niore 

of  buildings  have  been  installed  only  of  suffi- .  powerful    than    those   of    horse-drawn    firjc- 

cient  strength  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  Engines,  and  with  an  unlimited  water  supply 

the  days  of  low  structures.     Therefore,  in  available  these  fire-boats  were  found   indis- 

order  to  send  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  burn-  pensable    not   only    for   fires   on    the   water 

ing  building,  or  to  direct  streams  of  sufficient  front,  but  also  for  those  a  few  blocks  distant, 

quantity  to  deal  with  a  fire,  it  is  necessary  to  to  which  rubber  or  cotton  hose  could  be  laid 

raise  the  pressure  by  a  pump  or  fire-engine,  from  the  bulkheads.     So  effective  was   this 

Now   it   is   one   of   the   circumstances   of  practice  that  in  Cleveland  in  1888  a  perma- 

American  municipal  government  that  water  nent  six-inch  cast-iron  main  was  laid  under- 

supplies.  especially  when  owned  and  operated  ground   from   the  river  bank  a  distance   of 

by  the  cities  themselves,  have  often  been  al-  700  or  800  feet  to  the  top  of  a  nearby  bluff 

lowed  to  fall  behind  the  natural  increase  in  in  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  fire-boat, 

population,  so   that   throughout  the   United  In  the  next  year  Milwaukee  followed   this 

States   there   has  been   experienced   a  wide-  example  and  constructed  a  special  pipe  line 

spread  demand  for  increased  water  supplies  for  fire  service,  and  later  the  Idea  was  taken 

for  general  service,  and  in  particular  for  fire  up  by  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo.     In 

protection.     Often  there  may  be  found  in  a  these  cities  various  extensions  of  the  pipe  lines 

city  either  an  utter  inadequacy  of  water,  or,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the 

with    an    adequate   supply,    the    distribution  substitution  of  permanent  pumping  stations 

system    may    be    faulty    and    insufficient,    in  for    the    fire-boats    has    been    discussed    and 

which  case  any  number  of  fire-engines  draw-  doubtless  will  be  adopted  ultimately.     As  a 

ing  from  hydrants  fed  from  a  single  main,  or  result  in  Milwaukee  there  was  a  10  per  cent, 

mains  of  too  small  capacity,  really  can  ac-  reduction   in    insurance    rates,   In    Detroit   a 

complish  but  little  at  a  fire.     Under  modern  substantial  increase  was  forestalled,  while  in 

conditions  the  underwriters  demand  that  the  Buffalo  there  was  a   reduction  of  30  cents 

business  portions  of  a  city  shall  be  well  grid-  per  $1000  insured,  due  in  part,  however,  to 

ironed  with  mains  at  least  twelve  inches  in  a  new  pumping  station. 

diameter,  and  the   residential  districts  with        What  could  be  done  at  the  cities  on  the 

those  eight  inches  in  diameter.     But  in  few  Great  Lakes  was  equally  feasible  for  those  on  ^ 

cities   are   the   requirements   met  with,   and  salt  water,  and  the  same  Idea  was  taken  up  in  ' 

also  in  few  is  the  water  supply  adequate  for  the  cit>'  of  Boston  to  afford   more  adequate 

present,  not  to  mention  future,  needs.  protection  to  a  district  of  congested  risk  near 

Accordingly,  spurred  by  the  reports  of  in-  the  water  front  which  was  filled  with  ware- 
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houses  containing  much  valuable  merchan- 
dise. In  1897-8  there  was  installed  a  per- 
manent system  of  underground  cast-iron 
mains  about  5000  feet  in  length,  with  suit- 
able valves  and  hydrants,  supplied  with  har- 
bor water  hy  the  fire-boat  at  its  usual  berth. 
As  the  fire-boat  was  always  under  steam  it 
was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  alarm  to  make  connection  with 
the  mains  and  start  the  pumps,  the  firemen 
in  the  meanwhile  having  attached  their  hose 
to  the  hydrants  at  which  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds  could  be  secured. 

It  may  b^  proper  to  remark  here  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  engineers  the  hose  is 
the  weak  element  in  any  fire-protection  proj- 
ect, as  the  losses  due  to  friction  within  the 
hose  are  far  '[greater  than  in  the  mains  and 
act  to  diminish  greatly  the  pressures  at  the 
nozzle,  so  that  a  lar^e  number  of  hydrants 
on  a  line  makes  for  efficiencj-.  The  practice 
of  Boston, and  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  use  fire-boats  for  high -pressure  service  over 
limited  areas  has  been  extensively  imitated, 
and  even  with  the  laree  high-pressure  sys- 
tems of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  designed 
to  work  ordinarily  from   a  central  station, 


provision  is  made  for  connections  at  pier  ends 
or  bulkheads,  whereby,  if  necessary,  the 
pumps  of  the  fire-boats  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  system. 

From  such  small  systems  the  desirability 
of  independent  high-pressure  lire  mains  was 
demonstrated,  and  it  was  realized  that  such 
distribution  systems  designed  to  resist  pres- 
sures that  would  thro\v  a  stream  to  the  top 
of  any  but  the  tallest  buildings  of  a  modern 
city  would  be  far  more  efEective  than  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  pressures  on  exist- 
ing waterworks  systems.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  increased  protection  against  fire  that 
an  independent  system  could  give,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  city  with  a  water  front  when 
the  regular  water  supply  failed  or  proved 
inadequate,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great  fire 
at  San  Francisco.  Now  it  must  be  explained 
that  an  indep'endent  high-pressure  fire-main 
service  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  use  of 
salt  or  brackish  water  by  those  cities  whose 
water  fronts  are  on  salt  water,  for  salt  water 
has  a  corroding  eBect  on  pipes  and  valves,  but 
as  a  last  resort  it  is  necessary  that  unlimited 
water,  even  if  it  is  salt,  should  be  available, 
and  in  the  New  York  system,  for  example, 
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it  only  m  the  last 


recourse  will  be  had  t 
emergency. 

PUTTING  ON  THE  PRESSURE. 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  and  that  the  mains  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  arc  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  all 
needs  and  are  so  laid  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
circulation  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  pressure  in  an  auxiliary 
fire  service.  As  it  is  only  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  the  pressure  is  needed,  it  need  not  be 
maintained  constantly,  unless  this  is  possible 
by  elevated  reservoirs,  and  conditions  are  sat- 
isfied if  the  pumps  can  be  rapidly  brought  up 
to  full  pressure  and  capacity.  This  can  be 
done  by  keeping  constantly  in  the  boilers  a 
small  head  of  steam,  or,  what  is  now  pre- 
ferable fr<Hn  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  economy,  employing  gas  or 
electric  motor-driven  pumps. 

CAS  AND  ELECTRIC  PUMPS. 

Aside  from  their  mechanical  advantages 
for  such  work,  power  for  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery is  always  available  with  proved  re- 
liability from  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions, or  city  works  under  conditions  that 
efiectively  provide  against  any  possible  dan- 
ger of  failure  through  duplication  of  pipes 
and    conductors    and    independent    or    sub- 


stations in  various  parts  of  a  city.  Gas  en- 
gines can  be  put  into  operation  at  once,  and 
the  pumps  working  to  full  capacity  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  electric-driven  pumps  are  even 
more  expeditious,  so  that  such  a  plant  is  ready 
always,  and  in  practice  is  brought  up  to  the 
desired  pressure  as  soon  as  the  firemen  have 
the  hose  laid,  for  the  station  receives  the 
alarm  at  the  same  time  as  the  hose  company, 
and  the  engines  are  either  started  imme- 
diately or  are  held  in  readiness  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  chief  at  the  fire.  He  is  in 
direct  telephone  communication  with  the  en- 
gineer, for  it  is  not  every  fire  that  requires 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  send  a  stream  250  feet 
into  the  air,  and  consequently  the  (qieration 
of  the  pumps  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. To  such  regulation  both  gas  and 
electric  machinery  lend  themselves  readily, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pumps 
are  only  used  intermittently  the  cost  of  gas 
for  fuel  and  electric  current  from  a  supply 
station  does  not  figure  largely,  especially 
when  the  saving  over  the  expensive  and,  me- 
chanically speaking,  inefficient  fire  engine  is 
considered. 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    SYSTEM. 

Thus  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  high- 
pressure  system  on  a  large  scale  and  with  a 
permanent  central  pumping  plant   was  in- 
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Stalled  in  1004,  despite  the  expressed  fears  of 
the  underwriters  it  was  decided  to  use  gas 
engines  to  opernte  the  pumps,  on  the  ground 
that  the  gas  system  of  the  city  was  absolutely 
reliable  and  had  not  failed  in  forty  years. 
Nine  gas  engines  at  the  pumping  station  are 
direct  connected  to  double-acting  triplex 
plunger  pumps,  and  the  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  about  lo.cxx)  gallons  per  minute,  which  is 
greater  than  twenty  of  the  largest  engines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department,  Further- 
more, there  is  a  pressure  of  about  300  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  available,  and  this  in  actual 
practice  amounts  to  about  250  pounds  at  the 
hydrant,  as  compared  with  125  pounds  real- 
ized with  fire  engines. 


With  the  rapid  increase  in  fire  risks  that 
accompanied  the  development  of  the  new' 
Coney  Island  it  was  found  necessary  to  take 
radical  steps  for  the  fire  protection  of  the 
amusement  section,  and  accordingly,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Philadelphia,  a  high-pres- 
sure system  with  three  gas-driven  pumps 
capahle  of  workinc:  up  to  pres.sures  of  153 
pounds,  and  a  capacity  of  [^00  gallons  per 
minute  each,  was  installed  in  1905.  and  has 
pro\'ed  eminently  satisfacton-  in  the  fires  of 


1907  and  the  present  year,  at  which  the  full 
capacity  was  utilized. 

But  when  the  water  engineers  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  more  especially  the  present 
efficient  chief  engineer,  Mr.  I.  M.  de  Va- 
rona,  came  to  work  out  the  high-pressure 
systems  for  Brooklyn  and  New  York  thev 
found  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
use  electric  motors  to  drive  the  pumping  ma- 
chinery of  the  central  stations.  Aside  from 
the  ease  of  operation  and  reliability  of  sup- 
ply,^and  in  both  boroughs  central  and  sub- 
stations had  been  developed  so  as  to  make 
fears  on  this  latter  score  quite  groundless,— it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  employ  centrifugal 
or  turbine  pumps  instead  of  the  reciprocating 
or  plunger  pumps  used  at  the  Philadelphia 
station,  and  naturally  the  electric  motor  with 
its  rotary  motion  was  by  far  the  best  source 

THE   CENTRIFffiAL    PUMPS. 

The  centrifugal  pump  was  selected  for  its 
simplicity  and  economy  as  well  as  for  the 
small  space  that  each  unit  occupies  in  the 
station,  and  the  tests  made  assure  success  for 
the  machinen-  of  both  plants.  The  electric 
motors  use  three-phase  alternating  current 
at  6300-6600  volts  and  at  t\\-enty-five  cycles, 
and  the  supply  in  both  boroughs  is  elaborately 
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protected  through  the  various  stations  of  the 
Edison  Company,  Thus  should  one  station 
of  the  Edison  Company  in  Brooklyn  be  put 
out  of  action,  there  would  be  direct  connec- 
tion with  others,  with  the  generating  stations 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
the  New  York  Edison  Company  to  depend 
upon  finally.  Likewise  in  New  York,  should 
the  local  Edison  stations  fail  it  would  be  pos- 
sible still  to  derive  current  from  Brooklyn, 
and  as  the  feeder  mains  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tions are  in  duplicate  and  are  laid  in  ducts 
under  ground,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  total  interruption  of  the  supply. 


THE  TERRITORY    E'KOTECTED. 

A  general  view  of  the  protective  features 
of  the  New  York  systems  is  here  not  out  of 
place.*  In  Brooklyn  the  territory  thus  safe- 
guarded amounts  to  1360  acres  and  is  ap- 
proximately three  miles  in  length,  with  a 
width  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few  hundred 
feet.  It  extends  along  the  East  River  from 
the  Erie  Basin  to  the   Navy  Yard  and  I'n- 

■The  •ulhor  b  under  oljllKullon  to  I.  H.  de 
Varona,  C.E.,  Chief  Engineer,  and  H.  B.  MMheo, 
C.R..  AnlBtant  Bn^lneer,  ot  the  New  York  Cltj  De- 
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rludes  the  downtown  busi- 
iiess  section  of  the  borough. 
There  are  over  twenty-two 
miles  of  mains,  including 
five  miles  of  twenty-inch 
pipe,  with  special  hydrants 
at  frequent  intervals.  A 
special  telephone  system 
connects  the  hydrants  with 
the  pumpint;  stations  and 
(ire  headquarters,  so  that 
complete  communication  is 
maintained  throutrhout  the 
fire  and  water  systems. 
The  main  pumping  station 
of  the  Brooklyn  system  is 
located  at  Jornlemon  and 
Kurman  streets,  near  the 
East  River,  so  that  the  salt 
water  is  available,  and  con- 
sists of  five  units,  each 
capable  of  pumping  3000 
gallons  per  minute  against 
3  pressure  of  .500  pounds. 
Auxiliary  to  this  is  a  sec- 
ond station  with  three  simi- 
lar units  at  St.  Edward's 
and  Willoughby  streets, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve or  as  supplemental  to 
the  main  station.  The 
Tlrooklyn  stations  were  put 
into  regular  operation  early 
in  October, 

In  Manhattan  the  problem  was  naturally  together  the  combined  capacity  exceeds  30,- 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  as  here  was  000  gallons  per  minute,  and  space  has  been 
a  region  of  congested  risks  for  their  extent  left  at  each  station  for  installing  three  ad- 
and  character  probably  unequaled  anywhere  ditional  units.  The  general  type  of  motor 
in  the  world.  It  was  necessary  to  increase  and  pump  is  the  same  as  in  Brooklyn,  and 
greatly  the  fire  protei:tion  and  the  amount  of  the  engineers  of  Greater  New  York  seemed 
water,  especially  in  certain  downtown  dis-  to  have  standardi/.ed  their  machinery  on  a 
tricts,  and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to  very  efficient  basis.  In  the  Manhattan  sj-s- 
install  a  high-pressure  fire-main  system  tern  great  care  has  been  taken  to  remedy  the 
within  the  district  bounded  by  Twenty-tbird  previous  grave  defects  of  the  distribution 
Street,  Third  Avenue,  and  Bowery,  Cham-  systems  and  hydrants.  The  protected  dis- 
bers  Street,  and  the  Xorth  River,  with  two  trict,  which  amounts  to  i+S4  acres,  or  about 
pumping  stations,  one  at  Oliver  and  South  one-tenth  the  area  of  Manhattan  Island,  is 
streets  on  the  East  River,  and  the  other  at  surrounded  by  twenty- four  inch  mains,  while 
Gansevoort  am!  West  streets  on  the  North  mains  of  that  or  smaller  size  down  to  twelve 
River.  In  July  of  the  present  year  this  sys-  inches  in  diameter  completely  gridiron  the 
tern  was  put  into  operation  and  involves  district.  On  these  1272  hydrants  are  so 
some  sixty-three  miles  of  extra  heavy  cast-  placed  that  there  is  always  one  within  400 
iron  mains  through  which  can  be  forced  feet  of  any  single  building  and  In  sufficient 
more  water  than  all  the  fire-engines  in  the  number  to  enable  sixty  streams  of  water,  each 
borough  can  pump,  and,  what  Is  more,  this  amounting  to  500  gallons,  to  be  brought  to 
supply  can  be  concentrated  on  any  single  bear  on  an\-  single  block  without  employing 
block.  In  other  *vords,  when  the  five  cen-  hose  of  greater  length  than  400  to  500  feet 
trifugal  pumps  at  each  station  are  working    in  any  case.     Thus  for  the  block  bounded  by 
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Twcnty-lhird  Street,  Fifth  and  Sixth  ave- 
nues, and  Twenty-second  Street  there  are  six- 
teen hydrants  available  from  which  in  one 
day,  with  th«  pumps  working  at  full  capacity, 
enough  water  could  be  obtained  to  cover  the 
block  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet, — in  other 
words,  5,760,000  cubic  feet,  or  43,000,000 
gallons. 

The  hydrant  used  is  of  improved  pattern, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  very  anti- 
quated pattern  formerly  prevalent  in  New 
^ork  and  having  but  one  or  two  outlets. 
Those  of  the  new  system  have  four  outlets, 
one  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  the 
atliers  each  three  inches,  from  which  the  hose 
lines  are  laid  directly  to  the  fire. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FIRE-FICHTING. 

The  great  pressures  present  many  new  fea- 
tures of  work  for  the  firemen.  With  the 
high-pressure  system  the  engine  companies, 
except  those  answering  first  or  second  alanns 
outside  of  the  district,  are  gradually  to 
lose  their  fire-engines  and  become  hose  ccon- 
panies  and  carry  more  and  stronger  hose 
as  well  as  q>ecial  nozzles  and  nozzle-hold- 
ers in  special  wagons,  for  with  the  higher 
pressures  it  is  impossible  for  the  firemen  un- 
aided to  hold  the  hose,  and  even  with  moder- 
ate pressures  some  mechanical  device  is  essen- 
tial. Accordingly  there  is  employed  either 
a  spider-legged  arrangement  or  a  nozzle- 
holder  whose  prong  rests  on  the  pavement. 
Or  the  streams  may  be  led  to  a  water  tower 


,H -PRESSURE 

(The  engineer  of  the  Meam  dre^nglne  Is  now   atm- 
tloned  at  the  b^drant  to  operate  tbe  TalTct.) 


nozzle  or  its  deck-pipe,  or  to  some  form  of 
turret  or  other  nozzle  mounted  on  a  tender 
or  battery  wagon. 

Despite  the  direct  telephone  communica- 
tion between  the  fire  and  the  engineer  of 
the  pumping  plant,  there  is  not  at  present 
sufficient  means  of  regulating  the  pressures 
at  hydrant  or  nozzle,  since  often  it  is  de- 
sirable to  send  a  man  with  a  single  line  of 
hose  to  some  interior  point  of  vantage,  and 
the  pressure  on  that  particular  line  should 
not  be  greater  than  he  is  able  to  handle 
effectively,  notwithstanding  the  greater  pres- 
sures used  on  other  lines. 

The  devising  of  some  satisfactory  regulat- 
ing valve  is  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  fire  and  water  department  engineers,  and 
it  seems  to  be  between  the  hydrant  and 
the  nozzle  that  the  only  unsolved  engineer- 
ing problems  are  to  be  encountered.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  the  most  serious  fires  or  a  general 
conflagration  that  the  maximum  pressures 
will  be  used,  and  that  in  many  instances  6res 
in  the  business  districts  will  be  fought  largely 
with  the  aid  of  standpipes  and  other  appa- 
ratus installed  in  the  buildings.  For  under 
modern  conditions  a  fire  must  be  fought  at 
dose  range  and  preferably  from  inside,  and 
the  firemen  can  connect  the  high-prcssuic 
hydrant  with  the  building  standpipe  and  have 
sufficient  water  to  apply  directly  when  once 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  pressure  satis- 
factorily. 

ACTUAL   TESTS  OF  THE   XEW  YORK   SYSTEM, 

Hardly  had  the  Manhattan  high-pressure 
service  of  New  York  City  been  completed 
and  tested,  when  it  was  put  into  actual  serv- 
ice, and  on  July  9  it  was  first  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  water  tower  at  a  fire  at 
Tenth  Avenue  and  Twenty -fourth  Street, 
two  blocks  outside  of  the  protected  district. 
Again,  for  a  second  time,  it  was  put  in  opera- 
tion for  a  fire  in  a  large  six-story  building 
at  Broadway  and  Bond  Street,  where  so 
much  water  was  delivered  that  it  had  to  be 
shut  off  to  enable  the  firemen  working  with 
the  low-pressure  lines  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  they  had  taken.  Chief  Edward  F. 
Croker,  watching  the  successful  operation  of 
the  new  system,  remarked :  "  I  guess  we 
won't  have  many  more  three-alarm  fires." 
On  September  11,  at  the  fire  of  the  Morgan 
(Sapolio)  Works,  the  new  system  was  used 
with  thirteen  lines  of  hose,  and  only  eight 
out  of  twenty  engines  answering  alarms  were 
called  into  use.    The  fire  uas  duly  put  out. 
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Nvvi-  Yiirk  hlKh-|ireiuiuri^  aerrli:e  tlii>  aremen  wt>rL>  iiblf  la  ihriiw  piiKfr 
ilwve  t>><t  iwrlri'-iit'irir  liullillag  ol  rbi-  Westom  Electric  CompaDy  ihown  In  Use  IttuHtratlon.  Twii  b 
were  "  RlRinitieil "  tor  the  high  noulu  and  deck  pipe  of  the  water  tower  anil  alao  for  the  turret  n 
the  hiute  wafninii.  Thiijr  ilevlcea  permit  of  powerful  slreams  brVag  used  most  elteellvelj-  and  e 
pnurmniiH  vuliinie  I'f  water  ti>  lie  con  cent  rated  OD  any  building,  <'onnectlonn  were  alxo  nindi'  with  t 
pipf'K  wllliln  rile  liiilldlnc  Hud  water  wan  dlHeharged  triim  the  rrxif.  The  IntiHor  ennneetlnns 
used  in   ilEhilni;  ll^<'^<   In  n   Hill   biilldln(!.> 


II  any  additional  pruof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  New  ^'orlc  hinh -press lire  service  were 
needed,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  re- 
cently there  has  been  appropriated  $i.8txi.- 
(KX>  for  its  extension  to  the  East  River,  be- 
tween Houston  and  Chambers  streets,  a  dis- 
trict where  the  density  of  population  and  the 
character  of  the  buildings, — larcely  combus- 
tible tenements  and  facti  tries,  ^-doubtless 
would  make  of  an\'  serious  fire  a  grave 
catastrophe.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  ex- 
tend the  high-pressure  service  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street  on  the  East  Side,  and  down  as 


high- 


far  as  the   Battery   t<)  protect   thi 
on  and  near  the  waterfront. 

HRACTICAI,   RESULTS. 

For  practical  results  of  the 
pressure  fire  protection  it  is  only  necessary 
to  examine  the  record  of  Philadelphia  since 
the  installation  of  the  system  in  1904.  The 
first  important  consequence  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  insurance  rates  25  cents  per 
Sioo  insured  within  the  protected  territory, 
thus  offsetting  an  advance  of  the  same 
made    111    1900.     There   have  been 
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no  very  large  fires    and  whenever  the  sys-  ^^^  francisco's  new  system. 

tern  has  been  called  into  operation,  as  tor 

example  on  March  24,  1907,  when  on  a  run  Naturally  the  interest  is  greatest  at  San 
of  four  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes  there  Francisco,  where  as  a  result  of  the  earth- 
were  pumped  1,360,000  gallons,  it  has  made  quake  and  fire  considerable  repair  and  cxten- 
always  a  satisfactory  response.  Indeed  so  sion  of  the  waterworks  were  required.  For 
successful  has  it  proved  that  during  the  pres-  fire  purposes  it  has  been  decided  to  install  an 
ent  year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  independent  system,  with  mains  aggregating 
have  been  issued  to  extend  the  system  in  the  ninety-one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  fed 
northeast  part  of  the  city.  from  two  storage  reservoirs,  each  of  5,000,- 

„««,,«,,  o„«^T.**o  000  gallons  capacity,  to  be  constructed  at  an 

EXTENSION    OF    HIGH-PRESSURE    SYSTEMS.  i^-^    j        i  ^^i^x     l  ^u   *  k  '^     ^u 

altitude  or  755  feet,  so  that  by  gravity  they 
In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  will  be  able  to  supply  a  high  pressure  on  the 
States  the  underwriters  are  urging  the  adop-  city's  fire  mains,  which  ordinarily  will  be 
tion  or  extension  of  high-pressure  systems,  fed  at  a  less  but  sufficient  pressure  from  dis- 
and  where  there  are  mains  fed  by  fire-boats,  tributing  reservoirs  in  two  zones  at  cleva- 
not  only  their  extension  but  the  erection  of  tions  of  490  and  329  feet  respectively.  The 
permanent  pumping  plants  is  demanded.  In  storage  reservoirs  are  to  be  supplied  with 
practically  every  case  satisfactory  service  up  fresh  water  drawn  from  wells  within  the  city, 
to  the  capadty  of  the  plant  has  been  obtained,  pumped  by  iclectric  pumps  at  two  stations, 
and  in  addition  to  the  cities  already  men-  each  having  a  capacity  of  1050  gallons  per 
tioned  brief  reference  might  be  made  to  the  minute.  Near  each  distributing  reservoir 
cities  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Providence,  will  be  located  a  fire-house  whose  officials 
R.  L,  both  of  which  maintain  special  high-  can  operate  the  valves  of  the  distributing  sys- 
pressure  fire  systems  fed  by  gravity  from  tcm  as  may  be  needed,  and  from  8000  to 
reservoirs  located  on  high  ground.  The  12,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  can  be 
Providence  system  has  mains  aggregating  concentrated  on  any  single  block  or  15,000 
about  30,000  feet  in  length,  on  which  there  is  gallons  on  an  area  of  100,000  square  JEeet. 
a  pressure  of  116  pounds,  while  in  Newark  The  San  Francisco  project,  for  whose  ex- 
the  fire  service  in  operation  since  1905  has  ecution  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,200,000 
a  line  of  pipe  15,000  feet  in  length  for  fire  have  been  issued,  involves  the  greatest  pos- 
purposes  exclusively,  on  which  a  pressure  of  sible  fire  protection  to  the  city  proper,  with 
165  pounds  is  maintained.  This  last-named  the  practical  relegation  of  all  the  fire  engines 
installation  has  brought  about  a  reduction  of  to  the  outlying  districts.  In  addition  to  the 
insurance  rates  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  dis-  fresh-water  system  just  mentioned,  the  plans 
trict  protected.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  steam  provide  for  two  salt-water  emergency  plants 
pumps  can  put  on  a  system  of  independent  built  near  the  water  front  on  solid  rock  so 
mains  used  for  fire  and  manufacturing  pur-  as  to  be  earthquake-proof  and  connected  with 
poses  pressures  from  sixty  to  ninety  pounds.  the  high-pressure  service  through  mains  laid 
High-pressure  fire  services  of  greater  or  in  the  solid  ground.  Each  of  these  two  sta- 
less  extent  are  either  under  construction  or  tions,  which  are  to  be  equipped  with  power- 
have  been  proposed  for  the  following  Ameri-  ful  oil-burning  centrifugal  steam  pumps,  will 
can  and  Canadian  cities:  Washington,  Hart-  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  16,000  gallons 
ford,  Atlantic  City,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  300  pounds, 
Chicago,  and  Baltimore.  These  systems  vary  and  the  failure  of  one  station  will  impair 
from  gravity  supply  to  elaborate  pumping  neither  the  system  as  a  whole  nor  the  opera- 
plants.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Fitch-  tion  of  the  other  station,  while,  as  in  other 
burg,  Lawrence,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  sepa-  cities,  two  powerful  fire-boats  in  addition  to 
rate  pipe  systems  have  been  extended  from  their  regular  duties  on  the  water  front  will 
the  high-service  into  low-pressure  areas  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  connection  with  the 
afford  increased  protection.  On  the  Padfic  high-pressure  mains. 
Coast  also  the  subject  is  receiving  much  at-  „.,,,„  ^„  ^  ^  , 
tention  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  ^^^"=   °^  '^"^   high-pressure    systems. 

frame  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  large  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  high- 
cities,  and  as  many  of  these  are  surrounded  pressure  systems  of  independent  fire  mains 
by  high  hills  the  construction  of  high-pres*  seems  to  be  generally  appreciated,  and  their 
sure  reservoirs  or  standpipes  to  afford  gravity  adoption  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  is  so 
pressure  is  not  attended  by  undue  difficulty,  widespread  as  to  indicate  that  their  installa- 
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tion  is  considered  a  good  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  cities  concerned.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  prevention  of  fire  is 
even  more  essential  than  the  successful  deal- 
ing with  a  large  conflagration,  though  it  is 
a  tendency  of  the  American  public  to  rate  a 
fire  department  on  the  score  of  its  ability  to 
conquer  a  !arp>e  conflagration  by  heroic  ef- 
forts rather  than  to  consider  the  efficiency 
of  men  and  appliances  in  being  able  to  keep 
down  to  modest  dimensions  a  fire  once 
started.  The  fire -protect  ion  efficiency  of  a 
city  should  be  judged  by  the  small  amount  of 
the  annual  losses,  which  of  course  implies  su- 
perior construction  of  its  buildings  and  su- 
perior ability  and  equipment  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. It  is  the  opinion  of  underwriters 
and  expert  engineers  that  the  high-pressure 
service  not  only  should  be  extended  in  cities 
where  it  has  been  adopted,  but  that  it  should 
be  installed  in  all  cities  where  there  are  con- 
gested and  hazardous  risks.  Combustible 
buildings  and  improper  conditions  generally 
have  obtained  for  so  long  in  American  cities 
that  a  most  extraordinary  problem  is  pre- 
sented in  their  protection  against  fire. 


During  a  transitional  period,  as  it  were, 
when  new  construction  is  mainly  fire;>roof 

or  fire- res  is  ting,  fire  protection  for  our  cities 
is  an  important  and  expensive  consideration. 
However,  it  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  errors  of  the  past,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  compare  conditions  in  their  own 
cities  with  those  ci  Europe,  where  for  cen- 
turies building  has  taken  place  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  fire,  so  that  for  Ameri- 
can cities,  with  their  tail  buildings  most  un- 
favorably located  in  congested  districts,  the 
main  fire  protection  in  the  future  must  con- 
sist in  an  adequate  water  supply  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  the  average  domestic  supply  ad- 
ministered by  fire  departments  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day  as  regards 
organization  and  personnel,  but  even  better 
equipped  for  meeting  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. For  such  conditions  the  inde- 
pendent high-pressure  fire  service  is  to-day 
the  most  useful  means  that  the  fireman 
has  at  his  disposal,  and  engineers  ami  un- 
derwriters believe  with  all  confidence  that 
it  will  so  prove  in  any  serious  test  with  an 
actual  fire. 


A  NATIONAL  CORN  EXPOSITION. 

HY   WILL  A.    CAMPBELL. 


^^OW  that  the  season's  crops  have  been 
harvested,  and  a  new  American  Presi- 
dent elected,  while  the  countrj-.  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  financial  unpleasantness  of  the 
winter  of  I907-'o8,  faces  a  prosperous  holi- 
day season  and  promisine  Ne«  Year,  a  Na- 
tional Corn  Kxposilion  »'ill  open  at  Omaha, 
M'here  ten  years  ago  the  1'ransmississippi  and 
International  Exposition  was  a  jubilee  of 
victorj'  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American 
War. 

While  sentiment  mi^iht  have  been  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  world's  fairs  and 
great  expositions  held  in  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
St,  Louis,  Portland,  and  Jamestown,  there  is 
no  sentiment  in  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition,  the  newest  of  West- 
ern enterprises.  It  will  commemorate  no 
victory,  discovery,  nor  great  event  in  historj-. 
but  it  doubtless  is  the  formal  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  the  commercial  his  ton'  of 
America. 

The  National  Corn  Exposition  is  really 
the  first  great  national  agricultural  show  ever 
held  in  a  country  more  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture than  on  anything  else.  It  is  a  business 
enterprise. — a  necessity'  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  great  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River 
\alle>'s  to  show  to  the  world  the  wealth  in 


com  and  its  products;  in  the  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley;  in  the  "  Great  Plains  "  long  ago 
weary  of  groHing  sagebrush,  which  have  now- 
become  waving  seas  of  alfalfa,  and  in  the 
heavy-laden  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Four  great  movements  have  influenced  the 
governors  of  Western  States,  county  and 
State  agricultural  societies,  railroads,  and 
business  men  of  Omaha,  now  one  of  the 
largest  primary  grain  markets  of  the  world, 
in  launching  the  National  Corn  Exposition. 
They  came  in  this  order: 

1.  The  "short  course"  in  dairying  and 
stock-judging  started  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in  1899  and 
now  developed  for  other  lines  and  adopted 
by  almost  every  State  in  the  West. 

2.  The  local  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions on  the  county  poor- farms  begun  by 
Iowa  in  1903  and  since  adopted  by  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  other  States. 

3.  The  "  seed-corn  special  "  trains  started 
in  1904  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  which,  during  the  sea- 
sons of  1904,  1905.  and  1906,  traveled  li,- 
000  miles,  made  789  stops,  and  enabled  more 
than  150,000  people  to  hear  iz6'=,  lectures 
which  pointed  out  to  the  farmers  that  the 
seed  thej'  were  planting  each  \ear  should  be 
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Out  of  die  rejectioa  of  shiploads  of  oom 
iram  die  United  States,  the  shilling  of 
Uoorer  grades  than  ever  before,  and  the 
'gambling  in  inspection  certificates,"  or 
carclegs  iiisfiection,  grew  the  demand  for  fed- 
eral inspection  whidi  has  so  agitated  sooie 
|Seiuton  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  alarmed  the  grain  interests  to  active  (q>- 
position  to  the  measure.  But  the  truth  re- 
mains that  Eurt^M  has  been  taking  less  of  the 
surplus  grain  of  the  United  States,  and 
South  American  competitors  are  securing  a 
constantly  increasing  ^re  of  the  European 
grain  trade. 

As  this  fact  became  apparent  to  those  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  the  farm  lands 
increased  in  value  year  by  year,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  farms  of  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Kuisas  could  be 
made  to  continue  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  such  enormous  v^uations.  Then  the 
grain  dealers,  implement  manufacturers, 
railroads,  and  business  men  in  the  com  belt 
began  seeking  a  method  of  imparting  to  the 


.  WATTIES. 

(President  of  the  Nitlonal  Com  Expoaltlon  and 
[ormer  prealdent  o(  tbe  Traai-lflnlnlppl  and  Inter- 
natlonBl  Eipmltloo.} 

tested,  that  they  were  wasting  one-third  of 
their  time  and  one-third  of  their  land  by 
planting  seed  that  did  not  grow,  leaving  va- 
cant places  that  cost  just  as  much  to  cultivate 
as  if  they  were  filled  with  good  stalks,  each 
bearing  twelve  to  fifteen  ounce  ears  of  com. 

4.  The  "  short  courses  "  held  in  many  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  towns, 
each  attended  by  from  ooo  to  1000  farmers 
who  brought  in  com  to  study  and  exhibit  for 
prizes,  and  organized  county  and  then  State 
corn  shows  in  connection  with  their  short 
courses  and  institutes. 

About  the  time  agricultural  interests  were 
aroused  to  the  possibility  of  producing  more 
com  by  practical  testing  and  planting  of  the 
seed,  it  became  more  apparent  that  the  grain 
produced  on  the  great  farms  of  the  United 
States  must  be  improved  in  quality  and  more 
care  given  to  the  distribution  of  varieties. 
Grain  buyers  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  experts  in 
agricultural  colleges  and  transportation  com- 
panies, have  recognized  that  American  grain 
has  been  actually  deteriorating  in  quality. 

Such  complaints  have  been  coming  from 
Europe,  from  official  and  semi-ofHcisl  sources. 


WALLACE,  OP  D 

(HembT  of  PrealdPDt  RoomtpICi  CommlBitail  0 

Bural  I.lte.  who  tins  arnnttiNl  tor  a  wrtM  ol  eaitm 

meet  ol  the  cnmniliuilnn  at  the  National  Com  Bzpa 
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President  of  the  NbIIoqhI  Coi 
Kodatlon.  The  Funk  tarma 
iDols  eomprixe   27.000  acres 


(Originator  of  the   '•  Beod-corn 
BpeclsL  "  trains,  and  le«der  In  the 

nhorl-coume    notk,    who    helleves 


largest  number  interested  in  agriculture,  the 
knowledge  which  years  of  study  has  given 
the  army  of  experts  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  already 
careful  plant  breeders  and  scientific  grain 
growers.    >:  . 

A  great  national  agricultural  show  was 
outlined  by  the  National  Corn  Association, 
which  has  in  its  ranks  leading  farmers  of 
fifteen  States  and  of  which  E.  D.  Fimk,  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  is  the  president.  These 
men  believed  that  such  an  exposition  would 
do  for  agriculture  what  the  world's  fairs 
have  done  for  commerce  and  for  the  mechan- 
ical and  fine  arts;  what  the  national  and 
international  stock  shows  have  done  for  the 
stock  growers  and  breeders.  They  believed 
that  the  competition  in  such  an  exposition 
would  inspire  neighborhoods,  townships, 
counties,  and  States  to  produce  more  and 
better  grain;  they  believed  that  the  bringing 
together  of  the  corn  and  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  grasses  from  al!  the  States  in  the  agri- 
cultural region  of  the  United  States  would 
show  bt'  comparison  many  things  about  dis- 
tribution of  varieties  and  values  that  would 
be  Invaluable  to  agricultural  interests  and  to 
the  countrj . 

Members   of  President  Roosevelt's  com- 


mission to  investigate  country  life  in  the 
United  States  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  legislative  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  have  co-operated  with  the  man- 
agers to  make  the  exposition  at  Omaha  an 
inspiration  to  the  farmers,  and  the  first  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  commission  has  been 
called  to  convene  in  Omaha  during  the  ex- 
position, when  a  series  of  conferences  will  be 
held  with  the  leading  agricultural  thinkers 
and  business  men  whose  interests  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  conferences  will  take  to  Omaha  Dr. 
Libert}'  Hyde  Bailev,  of  Cornell  University: 
Gifltord  Pinchot,  head  of  the  federal  Forest 
Service:  Henr)'  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines, 
dean  of  the  agricultural  press;  Walter  H. 
Page,  magazine  editor,  and  Kenyon  L.  Biit- 
terfield,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  who  compose  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President. 

The  commission  will  first  meet,  in  three 
morning  sessions,  farmers  and  business  men, 
ministers  and  ph)'sicians,  bankers,  editors, 
and  grain  buyers  from  country  towns  and 
communities,  who  will  he  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  ideas  as  to  the  needs 
of  rural  America.  The  commission  will 
then  meet  with  the  leading  cereal -food  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  and  the 
grain  buyers  and  exporters  from  the  primary 
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markets.  A  session  will  be  de\iited  to  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  editors  of  the  agricultural 
press,  and  another  with  railroad  presidents, 
traftic  and  operating  officials,  a  number  of  the 
presidents  having  expressed  their  desire  and 
witlingness  to  meet  with  the  commission  in 
Omaha. 

Governors  from  many  of  the  States  inter- 
ested will  open  the  exposition  on  Wednes- 
day, December  9,  which  day  will  be  known 
as  ''Governors'  Day."  Implement  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  will  have  three  special 
days,  as  the  State  conventions  of  three  asso- 
ciations will  meet  in  Omaha  on  December 
15,  16,  and  17.  One  of  the  special  days 
which  will  attract  many  to  the  corn  show 
will  be  "Agricultural  College  Day,"  De- 
cember II,  when  special  trains  will  cany 
hundreds  of  students  from  the  schools  and  sampie  df  ' 

experiment  stations  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota.  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Missouri   BtEiions  orTiipBadBl 

to  Omaha.  by  the  dolrjmen,  whi 

Numbered  among  the  speakers  who  will  noes  iHr^eiy  m  ihe  rii 

deliver  addresses  during   the  exposition  are  pf"<i"'*'l  which  win 

Dr.   W.    M.    Hays.  Assistant    Secretary  of  \^^^^;^,.. 

Agriculture;  H.  M.  Collingwood,  of  New  smnton  n 

'^'ork  Cit}-,  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker;  bunhMa  pei 

William  J.  Br>an ;  E.  S.  Conway.  Associa-  ^"««l  1°  i' 
tion  of  Commerce,  Chicago:  Lie  Luis  Gor- 

ozpe,   Chaverillo,   Mexico;  T.   R.  Garton,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  besides  tli 

Warrington,    Kngland :    Samuel    H.    Smith,  ernors    of    States,    including    Ci 


SlulG  anil  In  generally  ttmwn 
ine  the  BUCL-csB  ot  their  bosl. 
ttiRt  a  lype  ot  cotd  has  bi>en 
Ich  will  Ko.nr  In  the  cold  aolla  ot  the 
ily  glvhig  (hem  a  grnln  (or  feeding  with 
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Iowa;  Hocli.  of  Kansas;  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota: Hrooks,  of  Wyoming;  Slieltion,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota. 

Buildings  of  the  exposition  consist  of  the 
main  Exposition  Building,  Industrial  Hall, 
Alfalfa  Palace,  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
Building,  an  auditorium  where  a  number  of 
bands  will  give  concerts,  and  speakers  will 
deliver  addresses;  a  woman's  building,  con- 
taining the  exhibits  made  by  women,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  science  department  and  model 
kitchens. 

States  which  will  be  represented  in  the 
Exposition  Building  number  t^venty-eight, 
some  of  them  making  elaborate  exhibits,  for 
which  funds  have  been  secured  by  various 
means,  some  appropriateii  by  State  boards  of 
agriculture  and  a  large  number  made  by  con- 
tributions of  commercial  bodies.  The  States 
having  exhibits  arc:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Connecticut.  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, loM-a,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina.  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Okla- 


homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Te.xas, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and.  Wyoming, 

As  the  products  of  these  States  are  so  vast 
and  varieii,  the  premium  list  has  taken  them 
all  into  consideration,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  each  State  in  some  way,  and  while 
some  of  them  exhibit  largely  the  products  to 
which  their  soil  and  climate  are  adapted,  the 
predominating  exhibits  are  of  grains  and 
grasses.  Thirty  days  before  the  dates  set  for 
the  exposition  to  open,  4000  individual  en- 
tries had  been  made,  which  included  iOO,Cxx> 
ears  of  corn,  which  is  expected  to  get  into 
the  prize-winning  class  and  has  been  placed 
in  cases,  where  the  "  thoroughbred  "  com 
may  be  examined.  This  corn  is  no  mere 
decoration.  It  is  all  carefully  marked  and 
placed  on  shelves  which  wind  around  a  bal- 
cony in  the  main  exposition  building, — three 
and  one-half  miles  of  prize-winning  corn. 

Some  of  this  corn  will  win  big  premiums, 
— premiums  larger  than  those  paid  at  the 
big  live-stock  shows  on  thoroughbred  ani- 
mals. Ten  ears  of  com  will  win  $2500, — 
just  $250  per  ear  in  the  corn  sweepstakes. 
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bread  is  good,  the  prizes  will  be  worth  while, 
— $500,  for  instance,  for  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat. 

Mexico,  England,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and 
Argentina  are  the  foreign  countries  which 
have  arranged  to  make  exhibits,  though 
grains  have  been  brought  from  many  other 
countries  by  seedmen  and  manufacturers. 

Zeferino  Domingucz,  a  Mexican  planter 
who  is  taking  the  lead  in  introducing  the 
scientific  farming  methods  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  arranged  the  Mexican  ex- 
hibit, assisted  by  Mayor  Porfirio  Diaz,  Jr., 
son  of  the  Mexican  President,  and  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Vera  Cruz 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Mexican  agriculturists  have  also  arranged 
for  the  government  to  offer  a  solid  silver 
trophy,  costing  $l5tx),  to  the  students'  judg- 
ing team  winning  the  highest  number  of 
points  in  corn-judging.  Tiie  trophy  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  Mexican  silversmith's  art. 
and  a  bust  of  President  Diaz  has  been 
worked  into  the  design. 

In  explanation  as  to  why  the  trophy  was 
ofltercd  by  Mexico  for  this  accomplishment. 
Mayor  Diaz  said  Mexico  would  soon  press 
i(orou».  rnultecl    into  service  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural 


It  will  be  a  poor  ten-ear  sample  which  does 
not  win  $10  or  an  award  medal,  as  more 
than  $50,000  is  offered  in  premiums.  The 
Indiana  corn-growers  offer  a  silver  common- 
wealth trophy  worth  $1000,  which  was  se- 
cured by  contributions  of  $10  from  the  corn- 
growers  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

When  the  exposition  is  over  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded  there  will  be  a  gigantic  auc- 
tion sale  of  prize-winning  corn.  Some  of 
the  corn  will  doubtless  sell,  judging  from 
past  experiences,  at  from  $i  to  $50  per  ear, 
and  the  sweepstakes  winners  will  bring  the 
exhibitors  something  like  $500  for  samples, 
besides  the  premiums. 

But  while  corn  remains  king  and  alfalfa 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  queen  at  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition,  wheat  and  other 
grains  and  grasses  will  not  be  wanting  in  the 
exhibits.  Grain  dealers  and  authorities  from 
agricultirral  colleges  have  inaugurated  a  new 
test  for  the  wheat,  and  in  order  to  win  prizes 
it  will  not  simply  be  dcclarcii  "  good  wheat " 
by  the  judges,  but  it  will  have  to  make  good 
bread.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be 
truly  in  the  eating, — as  the  wheat  will  be 
milled  and  the  domestic  science  department 
will  bake  bread  from  the  flour.     But  if  the 
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colleges  of  tiie  United  States  as  experts  to 
handle  the  old  lan<js  nf  thnt  countT7  and  he 
thought  an  incentiie  should  be  given  to  the 
young  people  in  the  colleges  to  become  com- 
petent judges  of  corn. 

From  the  largest  plant-breeding  stations  pf 
England,  T.  R.  Garton,  an  expert,  brings  to 
the  United  States  an  exhibit  showing  the  ac- 
complishments of  tivcnt>--seven  years  of  care- 
ful work  and  hard  study.  Among  the  new- 
grains  which  England  will  show,  ;irf  tlic 
hulless  oats,  which  American  millrr'^  liopr 
will  be  adaptable  to  the  climate  ami  ^<jt 
the  United  States,  as  such  an  oat  will  result 
in. a  Urge  saving  in  the  cost  of  milling. 

Industrial  Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  build- 
ings, and  contains  S5,ooo  square  feei  of  the 
total  of  225,000  square  feet  of  fiooi  space  in 
the  exposition  buildings.  In  this  hall  the 
products  of  com  and  grains  will  be  di.vplayed 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  exhibits  of  farm 
implements  and  farm  machinery'  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.     The  exhibits  consist 


of  even-thing  from  seed-testing  boxes  and  in- 
cubators to  complete  threshing  outfits  and 
electrical  appliances  for  the  farm,  from  light- 
ing plants  to  electrical  feed -grinders.  The 
machinery  used  by  manufacturers  in  prepar- 
ing corn-food  products  has  also  been  installed 
in  this  building. 

l"he  railroads  have  stimulated  the  taking 
of  exhibits  to  the  National  Corn  Exposition 
by  furnishing  baggage  cars  which  have  been 
hauled  on  passenger  trains  without  charge, 
thus  moving  exhibits  free  of  cost  cither  to  the 
exposition  management  or  the  exhibitors. 
These  cars  have  been  sent  to  the  county  seats 
of  several  States,  the  exhibits  collected,  and 
an  attendant  placed  in  charge  to  see  that  the 
prize  grains  arrive  in  good  condition.  ; 

Judging  at  the  exposition  will  be  in  charge 
of  A.  D.  Shamel,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Breeding,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  each  State  will  have  a  judge  under  this 
superintendent. 

Most  of  the  corn  and  other  grains  which 
wilt  be  exhibited  at  the  National  Com  Expo- 
sition will  be  from  the  county  and  State 
shows  and  fairs.  The  exhibits  wil!  be  the 
prize  assortments  from  these  shows,  and  will 
be  the  highest  tj'pes  of  grain  and  grass  pro- 
duced in  the  vast  and  varied  sections  of 
America.  Not  only  will  the  grain  come 
from  all  latitudes,  but  among  the  exhibits 
will  be  corn  grown  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  which  has  an  altitude  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  by  the  side  of  it  will 
be  placed  the  corn  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
fields,  6000  and  even  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  Mississippi  will  come  alfalfa 
grown  on  lands  which  seem  virtual  Bonan- 
zas, where  the  soil  has  been  sublimated  under 
sun  and  stars  to  something  finer,  and  pro- 
duces five  perfect  crops  each  year ;  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  seen  corn  which  has  been  kept 
up  near  perfection  during  all  the  yean  since 
the  slaves  first  ''  hilled  "  it  with  »  hoe  md 
won  thf  State  fame  ^ 
apprccla[ed.  ,^^^^^^^^^^^_- 
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BY  ARTHUR    FARWELL. 
( First  president  of  the  American  Music  Society.) 

"■he  establishment  on  a  national  basis  set,  in  building  a  foundation  on  decay.  And 
last  spring  of  the  American  Music  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  that  this  decay 
Society  was  only  the  culmination  of  seven  was  becoming  fashionable,  without  {credit- 
years'  hard  work  in  the  Wa-Wan  movement  ably  to  its  supporters)  its  real  nature  being 
to  discover,  co-ordinate,   and  formulate  the    recognized. 

nalioml  b^  for  .„  Ameri™  misic     This   „  „„s,„,^„  ^„  exp.ess.on  OF  amb.ica." 
Wa-Wan  movement  was  really  an  endeavor 

to  be  "  human  though  musical,"  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1899  that  I  picked  up 

From  European  study  and  observation  I  a  copy  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher's  "  Indian 
returned  in  1899,  with  the  firm  conviction  Story  and  Song  from  North  America,"  Tliis 
that  if  America  was  to  achieve  distinction  in  book  contains  a  number  of  harmonized  native 
musical  composition  it  would  be  only  in  so  Indian  melodies,  mostly  Omaha,  together 
far  as  it  could  produce  something  out  of  and  with  the  impressive  and  delightful  myths  and 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  works  that  make  mu-  legends  jiertaining  to  them.  At  first  these 
sical  Germany  and  France  to-day  are  not  melodies  seemed  incoherent  and  formless.  At 
the  works  which  those  countries  produced  this  time  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  make 
while  seeking  to  imitate  Italy;  nor  did  Rus-  any  such  analysis  as  is  hinted  at  above,  of 
sia  begin  to  produce  music  that  rang  true  national  or  of  modern  conditions,  but  being 
until  she  spoke  from  the  Russian  soul  in-  called  upon  to  prepare  a  course  of  university 
stead  of  trying  to  speak  from  the  German,  lectures  on  the  history  of  mustc,  these  matters 
If  America  could  not  speak  for  herself,  why  came  up  eventually  for  consideration.  Coup- 
speak  at  all  ?  ling  Professor  Parry's  remark  with  the  mu- 
Moreover,  undoubtedly  In  imitating  most  sical  state  of  modern  Europe,  I  saw  that 
of  modern  Europe  we  imitate  a  decadence, —  here  was  an  opportunity  to  start  out  afresh, 
that  is,  we  school  ourselves  to  weakness,  at  unhampered  by  tradition  and  overrefinement, 
a  time  of  all  times  when  we  should  be  de-  and  do  something  which  should  be  musically 
veloping  a  primitive  strength,  even  though  it  an  expression  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-. 
must  be  crude  in  its  expression.  ica. 

For  the  encouraging  fact  that  America  is  Going  back  to  the  book  of  Indian  melodies, 
musically  sane  and  healthy  at  heart,  no  bet-  wholly  without  any  theory  as  to  their  rela- 
tor evidence  could  be  found  than  the  taking  tion  to  American  music,  but  simply  in  the 
of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  as  models  by  our  hope  of  receiving  a  fresh  and  strong  rhythmic 
first  eminent  composers.  But  the  musical  stimulus,  I  found  that  when  I  divested  the 
saturnalia  of  post- Wagnerian  Europe  has  un-  melodies  of  the  harmony  that  accompanied 
doubtedly  tended  to  mislead  us,  and,  at  a  them,  which  seemed  to  me  too  conventional, 
-  (ificn  we  should  have  been  thinking  of  and  sang  them  to  myself  in  the  light  of  their 
tunes,  lie  were  in  danger  of  becoming  over-  mythical  meaning,  they  took  on  a  wholly  new 
'{'tcteste^  in  more  or  less  reprehensible  mu-  character.  Far  from  being  meaningless,  they 
I  *'^  "modes  of  consciousness,"  both  amor-  appeared  to  me  now  as  unusually  expressive 
I  '''"'W  Slid  neurotic.  No  less  an  authority  and  forceful  melodies  or  motives,  impellingly 
history  of  music  than  Prof.  C.  suggestive  of  development  into  larger  forms. 
it  to  the  eflect  I  first  experimented  with  the  harmoniza- 
;  musical  art  of  a  coun-  tion  of  these  simple  melodies  and  found  that 
through  overrcfine-  when  freely  harmonized  in  the  spirit  of  their 
nd  \italityfrom  accompanying  legends  or  myths  they  became 
folk."  America's  doubly  expressive;  the  harmony,  while  neces- 
n  developing,  sitating  an  ethnological  sacrifice,  making  at 
'"-Tient  tt  the  out-   the  same  time  for  a  compensating  artistta 
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colleges  of  the  L'nited  States  as  experts  to 
handle  the  old  lands  of  that  country  and  he 
thought  an  incentive  should  be  given  to  the 
young  people  in  the  colleges  to  hecome  com- 
petent judges  of  corn. 

From  the  largest  plant-breeding  stations  pf 
England,  T.  R.  Garton,  an  expert,  brings  to 
the  United  States  an  exhibit  showing  the  ac- 
complishments of  twentj-seven  years  of  care- 
ful work  and  hard  study.  Among  the  netv 
grains  which  England  will  show,  are  the 
hulless  oats,  which  American  millers  hope 
will  be  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
the  United  States,  as  such  an  oat  will  result 
in. a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  milling. 

Industrial  Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  build- 
ings, and  contains  35,ooo  square  feet  of  the 
total  of  225,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  exposition  buildings.  In  this  hall  the 
products  of  corn  and  grains  will  be  displayed 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  exhibits  of  farm 
implements  and  farm  machinerj'  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.     The  exhibits  consist 


of  everything  from  seed-testing  boxes  and  in- 
cubators to  complete  threshing  outfits  and 
electrical  appliances  for  the  farm,  from  light- 
ing plants  to  electrical  feed- grinders.  The 
machinery  used  by  manufacturers  in  prepar- 
ing corn -food  products  has  also  been  installed 
in  this  building. 

The  railroads  have  stimulated  the  taking 
of  exhibits  to  the  National  Com  Exposition 
by  furnishing  baggage  cars  which  have  been 
hauled  on  passenger  trains  without  charge, 
thus  moving  exhibits  free  of  cost  either  to  the 
exposition  management  or  the  exhibitors. 
These  cars  have  been  sent  to  the  county  scats 
of  several  States,  the  exhibits  collected,  and 
an  attendant  placed  in  charge  to  see  that  tHe 
prize  grains  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Judging  at  the  exposition  will  be  in  charge 
of  A.  D.  Shamel,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Breeding,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  each  State  will  have  a  judge  under  this 
superintendent. 

Most  of  the  corn  and  other  grains  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  National  Com  Expo- 
sition will  be  from  the  county  and  Sute 
shows  and  fairs.  The  exhibits  will  be  the 
prize  assortments  from  these  shows,  and  will 
be  the  highest  types  of  grain  and  grass  pro- 
duced in  the  vast  and  varied  secti<His  of 
America.  Not  only  will  the  grain  come 
from  all  latitudes,  but  among  the  exhibits 
will  be  corn  grown  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  which  has  an  altitude  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  by  the  side  of  it  will 
be  placed  the  corn  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
fields,  6000  and  even  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  Mississippi  will  come  alfalfa 
grown  on  lands  which  seem  virtual  Bonan- 
zas, where  the  soil  has  been  sublimated  under 
sun  and  stars  to  something  finer,  and  pro- 
duces five  perfect  crops  each  year;  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  seen  corn  which  has  been  kept 
up  near  perfection  during  all  the  years  since 
the  slaves  first  "  hilled  "  it  with  a  hoe  and 
won  the  State  fame  before  its  blue  grass  was 
appreciated.  Idaho  will  send  oats,  which 
during  the  past  season  have  been  the  wonder 
of  every  miller,  weighing  as  they  did  from 
forty-two  to  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel, — a 
dish  of  oatmeal  to  ever>'  grain. 

To  these  will  be  added  exhibits  from  every 
foreign  country  where  American  seed  com  is 
planted,  which  the  seed  men  of  the  United 
States  are  collecting  for  the  national  show, 
where  they  expect  to  point  out  the  relative 
value  of  grains  and  the  adaptability  of  certain 
varieties  for  certain  purposes  and  soils. 
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MUSIC. 

BY  ARTHUR   FARWELL. 

( First  president  of  the  American  Music  Society.) 

TTHE  establishment  on  a  national  basis  set,  in  building  a  foundation  on  decay.  And 
last  spring  of  the  American  Music  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  that  this  decay 
Society  was  only  the  culmination  of  seven  was  becoming  fashionable,  without  (credit- 
years'  hard  work  in  the  Wa-Wan  movement  ably  to  its  supporters)  its  real  nature  being 
to  discover,  co-ordinate,  and  formulate  the  recognized, 
national  bases  for  an  American  music.    This  ,,  ,,.,eTr>*,,^  *vr  ..v»»t.ccT/^vT  r^r,  Ax>fc»fr.A  " 

,,r    ,,7  ^  11  ^    j^«  , MUSICALLY  AN   EXPRESSION  OF  AMERICA. 

Wa-Wan  movement  was  really  an  endeavor 

to  be  **  human  though  musical."  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1899  that  I  picked  up 

From  European  study  and  observation  I  a  copy  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher's  "  Indian 
returned  in  1899,  with  the  firm  conviction  Story  and  Song  from  North  America."  This 
that  if  America  was  to  achieve  distinction  in  book  contains  a  number  of  harmonized  native 
musical  composition  it  would  be  only  in  so  Indian  melodies,  mostly  Omaha,  together 
far  as  it  could  produce  something  out  of  and  with  the  impressive  and  delightful  myths  and 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  works  that  make  mu-  legends  pertaining  to  them.  At  first  these 
sical  Germany  and  France  to-day  are  not  melodies  seemed  incoherent  and  formless.  At 
the  works  which  those  countries  produced  this  time  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  make 
while  seeking  to  imitate  Italy;  nor  did  Rus-  any  such  analysis  as  is  hinted  at  above,  of 
sia  begin  to  produce  music  that  rang  true  national  or  of  modern  conditions,  but  being 
until  she  spoke  from  the  Russian  soul  in-  called  upon  to  prepare  a  course  of  university 
stead  of  trying  to  speak  from  the  German,  lectures  on  the  history  of  music,  these  matters 
If  America  could  not  speak  for  herself,  why  came  up  eventually  for  consideration.  Coup- 
speak  at  all  ?  ling  Professor  Parry's  remark  with  the  mu- 

Moreover,  undoubtedly  in  imitating  most  sical  state  of  modern   Europe,  I  saw  that 

of  modern  Europe  we  imitate  a  decadence, —  here  was  an  opportunity  to  start  out  afresh, 

that  is,  we  school  ourselves  to  weakness,  at  unhampered  by  tradition  and  overrefinement, 

a  time  of  all  times  when  we  should  be  de-  and  do  something  which  should  be  musically 

veloping  a  primitive  strength,  even  though  it  an  expression  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-. 

must  be  crude  in  its  expression.  ica. 

For  the  encouraging  fact  that  America  is  Going  back  to  the  book  of  Indian  melodies, 

musically  sane  and  healthy  at  heart,  no  bet-  wholly  without  any  theory  as  to  their  rela- 

ter  evidence  could  be  found  than  the  taking  tion  to  American  music,  but  simply  in  the 

of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  as  models  by  our  hope  of  receiving  a  fresh  and  strong  rhythmic 

first  eminent  composers.     But  the  musical  stimulus,  I  found  that  when  I  divested  the 

saturnalia  of  post- Wagnerian  Europe  has  un-  melodies  of  the  harmony  that  accompanied 

doubtedly  tended  to  mislead  us,  and,  at  a  them,  which  seemed  to  me  too  conventional, 

time  when  we  should  have  been  thinking  of  and  sang  them  to  myself  in  the  light  of  their 

tunes,  we  were  in  danger  of  becoming  over-  mythical  meaning,  they  took  on  a  wholly  new 

interested  in  more  or  less  reprehensible  mu-  character.    Far  from  being  meaningless,  they 

sical  "  modes  of  consciousness,"  both  amor-  appeared  to  me  now  as  unusually  expressive 

phous  and  neurotic.     No  less  an  authority  and  forceful  melodies  or  motives,  impellingly 

upon    the  history   of  music  than   Prof.   C.  suggestive  of  development  into  larger  forms. 

Hubert  Parry  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  I  first  experimented  with  the  harmoniza- 

that  "  whenever  the  musical  art  of  a  coun-  tion  of  these  simple  melodies  and  found  that 

try   becomes   weakened   through   overrefine-  when  freely  harmonized  in  the  spirit  of  their 

ment,  it  draws  new  strength  and  vitality  from  accompanying  legends  or  myths  they  became 

the  simple  songs  of  the  folk."     America's  doubly  expressive ;  the  harmony,  while  ncccs- 

musical  danger  has  not  Iain  in  developing,  sitating  an  ethnological  sacrifice,  making  at 

but  in  copying  an  overrefinement  at  the  out-  the  same  time  for  a  compensating  artistia 
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gain.  Here  was  a  great  find,  a  new,  force-  musical  material.  The  one  cry  I  heard  every- 
ful,  varied,  highly  poetic  musical  idiom,  ca-  where  from  them  (remember,  this  was  seven 
pable  of  infinite  development,  and  belonging  years  ago)  was  "  the  publishers  do  not  want 
exclusively  to  America.  America's  proprie-  our  best  work,  they  want  only  what  will 
torship,  however,  did  not  at  the  moment  ex-  have  a  quick  sale."  In  fact,  it  was  the  occa- 
cite  me  so  much  as  my  own,  for  I  was  born  sion  of  a  startling  surprise  to  mark  the  dis- 
and  reared  in  the  West,  and  of  all  I  had  crepancy  between  the  work  by  which  our 
earlier  seen  with  the  ignorant  and  wondering  younger  American-trained  composers  were 
eyes  of  a  boy, — Sitting  Bull  himself,  with  his  represented  in  print,  and  the  work  upon  their 
warriors,  in  captivity;  Indian  villages  with  shelves  by  which  they  wished  to  be  rcpre- 
their  picturesque  tepees;  sun  dances  and  the  sented.  Here  was  their  most  progressive 
impassioned  addresses  of  the  priest  to  the  sun  work,  full  of  interest,  daring,  and  indepen- 
god, — of  these  and  much  more  the  meaning  dence,  a  sincere  expression  of  these  composers 
now  came  back  to  me  with  redoubled  force,  at  their  best,  their  wojthiest  contribution  to 
These  things  were  my  own,  part  of  my  own  American  music,  and  nobody  wanting  it ! 
life,  and  here  was  the  means  at  hand  of  in-^  This  appeared  to  me  an  intolerable  condition, 
timately  voicing  the  rich  world  of  romance  Personally,  I  had  an  idea  that  the  coun- 
in  my  own  art  of  tone !  try  did  want  just  this  particular  music,  but 
Nothing  would  have  surprised  me  more  that  it  could  not  say  so  because  it  did  not 
at  this  time  than  to  dream,  even,  that  a  crit-  know  of  its  existence.  The  solution  of  this 
ical  and  theoretical  struggle  would  arise  over  problem  was  simple, — print  the  music.  Ac- 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  simple,  natural,  cordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  the  publica- 
beautiful,  and  incontrovertible  phenomenon,  tion  of  music  was  begun  from  my  home  in 
the  assimilation  of  **  American  "  folksongs.  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Wa- 
To  learn  whether  others  would  feel  the  Wan  Press  (named  after  the  Wa-Wan  cere- 
thrill  which  I  had  felt  in  these  melodies,  in  mony  or  "  Pipe  Dance  "  of  the  Omaha  In- 
the  winter  of  1900  I  invited  an  Ithaca  audi-  dians)  was  launched,  with  Walt  Whitman's 
dence  (I  was  then  stationed  at  Cornell  Uni-  "  I  hear  America  singing"  for  its  motto, 
versity)  up  to  the  lecture  hall  to  hear  them.  Having  no  money  to  begin  with,  I  issued  a 
Having  thus  tried  them,  and  being  satisfied  small  circular,  offering  a  quarterly  series  of 
with  the  Ithacans*  response,  which  was  sin-  new  American  compositions  by  subscription, 
cere  and  spontaneous,  and  having  tried  them  and  thus  got  a  small  capital.  Works  by  sev- 
with  equal  success  upon  so  cosmopolitan  an  eral  American  composers  were  put  out,  in- 
audience  as  Mme.  Modjeska,  who  was  play-  eluding  some  of  my  own  developments  of 
ing  in  the  town,  I  felt  that  there  was  reason  Indian  melodies.  The  ideal  for  the  series 
to  pursue  this  development.  Let  it  be  un-  was  that  it  should  contain  the  best  and  most 
derstood  that  neither  then  nor  since  have  I  representative  works  of  American  composers, 
ever  held  Indian  songs  to  be  the  basis  of  without  regard  to  a  profitable  popularity,  and 
American  nnisic,  but  merely  one  element,  that  it  should  make  a  feature  of  works  based 
Moreover,  only  a  fraction  of  my  work  in  upon  American  folk  songs.  The  books  of 
composition,  considerably  less  than  half,  has  the  series  were  also  to  be  put  up  in  a  more 
been  based  upon  Indian  and  other  American  artistic  and  durable  form  than  is  usual  with 
folk  songs.  music.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 

the  nature  of  the  demand  made  it  necessar}' 
to  issue  the  compositions  also  in  sheet  music 
form,  separately. 
In  the  spring  of  1901  I  was  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  agisting  in  the  production  of  a  '^'•''^'^•'  °^  ''^^^'^  melodies. 
song-book  for  schools,  made  up  in  the  main  The  presence  of  Mr.    Henry  F.  Gilbert 
of  choruses  by  American  composers,  known  (composer  of  the  Pirate  Song:  "  Fifteen  Men 
and  unknown.     Meeting  in  this  way  all  the  on  a  Dead  Man's  Chest  ")  at  Newton  Cen- 
composers  within  range  of  these  cities,  I  took  ter  made  it  possible  for  me  to  make  a  thor- 
the  opportunity  of  examining  their  best  work  ough  tour  of  the  West  and  learn  all  about 
in  manuscript,  without  reference  to  the  song-  musical  conditions  and  tendencies  through- 
book,  in  order  to  discover  any  evidences  of  out  the  country,  to  meet  composers,  and  to 
new  musical  styles  springing  up  in  America,  put  the  Indian  compositions  to  a  broad  test, 
and  also  to  learn  how  far  American  com-  In  1903  I  made  a  trip  to  California  and  the 
posers  had  got  in  the  wielding  of  modem  Nordiwest,  playing  a  recital  of  the  Indian 
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melodies  and  compositions  based  on  them  in  Durinp;  these  years  works  by  a  very  con- 
many  cities,  and  speaking  for  progressive  siderable  number  of  composers,  many  of 
musical  conditions.  One  of  the  results  of  whose  names  were  previously  little  known  or 
this  trip  was  that  with  the  exception  of  Gil-  wholly  unknown,  were  being  issued  by  the 
bert's  "  Pirate  Song,"  which  Mr.  Bispham  Wa-Wan  Press.  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley, 
has  sung  so  broadly,  the  Indian  music  has  Henry  Gilbert,  Harvey  Worthington 
had  to  be  reprinted  more  frequently  than  any  Loomis,  John  Beach,  Natalie  Curtis,  Ed- 
other  music  issued  by  the  Wa-Wan  Press.  ward  Burlingame  Hill,  Benjamin  Lambord, 

In  1904  I  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Far  Stanley  R.  Avery,  Henry  Waller,  Lawrence 
West,  this  time  for^the  American  Institute  Gilman,  and  others,  in  the  East;  Arne  Old- 
of  Archeology,  to  assist  Mr.  Charles  F.  berg,  Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  Campbell-Tipton, 
Lummis  in  phonographically  recording  and  William  Schuyler,  Chester  Ide,  Noble 
in  transcribing  the  Indian  and  Spanish-Amer-  Kreider,  Gena  Branscomb,  Eleanor  Everest 
ican  songs  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Freer,  Fanny  Snow  Knowlton,  in  the  Mid- 
California.  This  most  interesting  work,  car-  die  West;  Frederic  Ayres,  Arthur  Shepherd, 
ried  on  amid  such  picturesque  and  romantic  Caroline  Holme  Walker,  and  Rubin  Gold- 
surroundings,  brought  forth  a  collection  of  mark,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  Wil- 
over  six  hundred  songs  of  the  Spanish-Cali-  liam  McCoy  and  Edward  Schneider  on  the 
fornians,  many  of  them  of  rare  beauty  and  Pacific  Coast;  all  these,  and  others,  have  been 
the  work  upon  which  is  so  great  that  they  represented  in  the  Wa-Wan  movement.  Of 
are  still  not  ready  for  publication.  These  the  works  issued  the  majority  have  had  no 
labors  also  brought  out  the  great  distinc-  relation  to  native  folksongs.  About  one- 
tion  which  exists  between  the  songs  of  the  third  of  them,  however,  are  based  either  upon 
"  plains  "  Indians  of  the  Middle  West  and  Indian,  negro,  cowboy,  or  Spanish-Califor- 
the  "  desert  "  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  the  nian  folk  melodies,  and  it  is  in  these  that  by 
former  being  in  general  more  severe  in  far  the  liveliest  interest  has  been  shown,  and 
melodic  outline,  while  the  latter  incline  to  about  which  the  greatest  number  of  absurd 
be  more  florid.  and  erroneous  things  have  been  said. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  had  the  rare  ex-  The    discussion   concerning    the   so-called 

perience  of  being  present  at  the  midsummer  ''American'*  folksongs  was  now    (in    1905 

"High   Jinks"   of  the   Bohemian   Club  of  and  1906)  at  its  height.     Some  time  before 

San  Francisco,  held  annually  at  the  full  moon  Dvorak  had  advanced  the  idea,  one  of  our 

in  August,  in  the  great  redwood  grove  up  on  foremost  composers,  George  W.  Chadwick, 

the  Russian  River.    An  original  music-drama  had  suggested   it,  and  even   in  some  degree 

of  Wagnerian  proportions,  written  and  com-  hinted  at  it  in  his  works.     But  it  took  ten 

posed  newly  each  year  and  having  but  one,  or  a  dozen  years  for  the  idea  to  ripen,  and 

and  that  a  festival   performance,  with   full  not   until   composers   began    to   realize    this 

orchestra,   up    in    the   great  woods, — is   not  treasure  trove  and  to  appropriate  it,  was  this 

this  the  greatest  event  of  a  musical-dramatic  tendency  in  American  music  formally  chal- 

nature  to  which  American  life  has  yet  given  lenged    and    discussed.      Works    thus   based 

rise?  upon  native  melodies  gave  the  jingoistically 

inclined,  who  could  not  perceive  independent 

WORK  OF  THE  WA-WAN  PRESS.  American   spirit  at   work   in   other   musical 

Returning  early  in  1905,  and  giving  a  talk  tendencies   not   involving   folksongs,   a  han- 

upon  these  Western  experiences  at  the  Twen-  die   wherewith    to   take   hold    of   American 

tieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  it  was  asked  music.    These  at  once  proclaimed  such  works 

if  there  were  opportunities  in  Boston  to  hear  the  only  true  American  music, 

works   by   the    various   Western    composers  Academicians,  concerned    for  the   dignity 

whom   I   had   mentioned,   and   works   based  and  the  purity  of  the  art,  and  who  could  not 

upon  Indian  and  other  American  folk  songs,  for  their  lives  produce  anything  so  dignified 

As  there  were  not,  it  was  proposed  to  form  and  pure  as  most  Indian  songs,  as  well  as 

an    American    Music    Society,    to    reprtsent  those  critics  so  in  the  habit  of  upholding  only 

broadly  the  American  composer,  and  this  was  European  standards  that  they  could  not  break 

done  April  20,  1905.    This  society  has  quiet-  themselves  of  it,  lent  no  countenance  what- 

ly  persisted   up   to   the  present   time  of   its  soever   to   these   new  heresies.      Both   these 

larger  establishment,  and  has  given  in  Bos-  points  of  view,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

ton  many  works  which  would  not  otherwise  Wa-Wan  movement,  are  something  less  than 

have  come  to  a  hearing.  human,  and  therefore  equally  untenable.     If 
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a  composer  finds  fresh  inspiration   in  these  York,  was  given  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 

hitherto  unheeded  melodies,  let  him  use  them.  Art,  at  which  a  number  of  artists,  students 

What  is  more  right  or  natural,  or  human?  of  the  Institute,  and  singers  from  the  Metro- 

If  he  produces  works  of  art  and  of  beauty  politan  Opera  House  assisted.    As  the  work 

from  them,  revealing  a  new  spirit,  and  the  of  organization  progressed,   it  was  thought 

people  wish  these  works,  to  hear  and  retain  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  society, 

them,  what  argument  is  to  prevent  it  ?    Nor  taking  one  that  was  not  Indian  and  which 

even  in  the  end  does  the  use  of  such  folk  could  not  lead  to  any  misconception  of   the 

songs  imply  a  theory  about  them.    The  Wa-  society's  broad  aims.     A  coalition  with   the 

Wan  movement  does  not  insist  upon  the  use  American  Music  Society.of  Boston  was  ef- 

of  native  folk  songs  in  American  music ;  what  fected,  and  a  vote  taken  by  all  the  centers  to 

it  does  insist  upon,  and  that  vigorously,  is  the  change  the  name  of  the  entire  society  to  the 

composer's  perfect  moral  and  artistic  right  American    Music    Society,    which    thus    ac- 

to  use  native  folk  songs,  or  any  folk  songs,  quired  two  new  and  important  centers,  New 

if  he  wishes.  York  and  Boston.    All  the  separate  centers 

SCOPE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  f.'*^  /'^T7^''  ^^^  national  organization, 

the  Board  of  Management  or  this  bemg  made 

Of  another  circumstance,  directly  affecting  up  in  part  from  officers  of  the  centers,  and 

the  destinies  of  the  Wa-Wan  movement,  I  in  part  from  persons  prominently  connected 

have   become   convinced, — namely,    that   se-  with  musical  matters  in  America.    The  na- 

rious  American  compositions,  sent  out  to  the  tional    organization    issues    an    organ,     the 

country  and  left  to  their  fate,  could  not  in  a  American  Music   Society   Bulletin,   for    all 

lifetime,  under  present  conditions,  get  in  any  members, 
sense  a  national  hearing.  Among  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Cen- 

Artists,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  not  learn  ter  are  David   Bispham,   who   is  president; 

and  perform  American  works,  however  high  Frank  Damrosch,  Rudolph  Schirmer,  Spen- 

may  be  their  opinion  of  them,  in  a  society  cer  Trask,  F.  X.  Arens,  and  others  promi- 

which  still,  broadly  considered,  really  sane-  nent  in  New  York  musical  life.    Included  in 

tions  only  that  which  is  European.     Here  the  council  of  the  Boston  Center  are  George 

was  another  intolerable  condition.  A  changed  W.    Chadwick,  Arthur   Foote,   Walter    R. 

social  attitude  was  necessary.     There  must  Spalding,  John  P.  Marshall,  Miss  Helen  A. 

be  widespread  and  organized  performance  of  Clarke,  and  myself.    Walter  Damrosch  will 

AjTierican  works,   until   the  country  has  at  serve  the  national  organization  in  the  capac- 

last  found  that  it  is  the  gainer  and  not  the  ity  of  musical  director.     Thomas  Tryon,  41 

loser   by   an   entirely    liberal   hospitality   to  Union  Square,  New  York,  secretary  for  both 

American  works.  the  national  organization  and  the  New  York 

The  establishment  of  ^n  organization  to  Center,  will  be  glad  to  send  further  infor- 

accomplish  this  end  now  became  the  matter  mation  concerning  the  society  to  all  who  wish 

of  chief  importance.     At  the  beginning  of  to  swell  the  ranks  of  this  needed  movement 

1907  the  organization  of  the  Wa-Wan  So-  to    gain    a   national    hearing    for   music   by 

ciety  was  undertaken.    A  start  was  made  in  American  composers. 

Detroit,  and  by  the  early  months  of  1908  A  plan  is  now  being  devised  whereby  ex- 
there  were  ten  "  centers "  of  the  society,  isting  societies  and  musical  organizations,  in 
most  of  them  already  actively  engaged  in  places  where  the  organization  of  a  new  cen- 
giving  programs  of  music  by  American  com-  ter  of  the  American  Music  Society  is  not 
posers,  in  the  following  cities:  Detroit,  St.  practicable,  may  become  auxiliary  centers. 
Louis,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thus  the  cultivation  of  the  impulse  toward 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Spring-  a  more  and  more  significant  creative  musical 
field.  111.,  St.  Joseph,  and  San  Diego.  art  in  America,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 

The  early  months  of  1908  were  devoted  the  works  of  American  composers,  may  be 

to  the  forming  of  a  Center  in  New  York  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country  which 

City.     To  this  end,  a  concert  of  American  are   awake    to   the   present    conditions   and 

compositions  not  previously  heard  in   New  needs. 


LOANS  ON  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

BY   SAMUEL   McCUNE   LINDSAY. 

(Director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and   Professor  of  Social  Legislation   in 

Columbia  University.) 


p  ROGRESSIVE  philanthropy  aims  to  do  ing  of  $5000  in  a  single  year  in  such  adver- 

away  with  exploitation.    Righteous  in-  tising,  and  it  is  estimated  that  30,(XX)  per- 

dignation  is  aroused  when  we  see  a  man  vie-  sons  in  New  York  City  are  making  payments 

timized  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  every  pay  day  to  such  money-lenders, 
little  or  no  control  and  find  that  some  one       The  methods  pursued  to  obtain  and  hold 

profits  by  his  misfortune.    As  the  Christmas  this  highly  proAtable  business  usually  include 

season  approaches  we  are  more  disposed  than  the  most  artful  devices  on  the  part  of  the 

usual  to  help  neighbors  in  distress.     Is  it  not  money-lender  who  takes   advantage   of  the 

worth  while  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  need,   ignorance,  shiftlessness,  and   immoral 

trouble  as  well  as  to  help  the  individual  suf-  practices  of  the  borrower,  and  develops  all  of 

ferer?    That  is  what  the  Charity  Organiza-  these  factors  if  they  do  not  exist  at  the  out- 

tion    Society    of    the    City    of    New    York,  set.    Many  employers  do  not  wish  to  be  trou- 

through  its  School  of  Philanthropy,  is  trying  bled  by  assignments  of  the  wages  of  their  em- 

to  do  in  one  of  the  important  departments  of  ployees,  or  by  the  inquiries  from  agents  of  the 

the  school, — the  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  money-lenders,  and  consequently  forbid  their 

— which   has   undertaken    investigations   for  employees  to  patronize  them  on  penalty  of  dis- 

the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  definite  so-  charge.    The  transaction  then  must  be  made 

cial  problems  that  promise  practical  results  in  secretly  if  at  all,  and  the  loan  offices  are  the 

the  improvement  of  social  conditions.     One  more  eager  to  make  such  loans  because  this 

of  these  studies,  the  results  of  which  have  just  gives  them  an  eflEective  club  to  enforce  their 

been   published,   deals   with  the  salary-loan  conditions  by  threatening  constant  exposure, 

business  in  New  York  City.  though   promising  secrecy.     Women  agents 

A  man  supporting  a  family  on  a  small  sal-  are  generally  used  to  secure  another  kind  of 

ary  in  New  York  City  is  often  able  just  to  hold  over  customers. 

make  ends  meet  by  strict  economy,  but  finds        The  customers,  however,  are  not  all   in- 

it  impossible  to  lay  by  anything  for  an  emer-  nocent  borrowers.     Much  of  the  borrowing 

gency  or  for  the  future.     There  arc  thou-  is  unquestionably  by  men  whose  aim  is  tem- 

sands  of  such  families.    When  serious  illness  porarily  to  supplement  their  income  for  the 

comes  to  the  mother  or  children  there  are  purpose  of  gambling  or  licentious  living  or 

no  resources  which  will  serve  as  collateral  to  meet  ill-advised  expenses,  which  would  not 

at  the  bank,  although  a  loan  is  imperative,  be  incurred  if  money  could  not  be  obtained 

Charity  is  not  appealed  to  and  not  wanted,  in  this  way.     Though  the  salary-loan  busi- 

Where  there  are  no  friends  to  help,  the  at-  ness  is  one  of  great  risks,  every  city  in  the 

tractive    advertisements    in    the    newspapers  country  is  infested  with  the  so-called  loan 

which     read :     "  Salaried    people    advanced  sharks.      Innocent    borrowers    must    suffer 

money  upon   their  own  names  without  se-  equally  with   those   for  whom    little   social 

curity  on  easy  payments;  strictly  confiden-  sympathy  need  be  felt.    The  extent  and  char- 

tial  " ;  "  Try  us  for  money,  any  amount  ad-  acter  of  the  business,  those  engaged  in  it, 

vanced  and  ample  time  given  for  repayment ;  and  the  proportion  of  real  and  fictitious  need 

quick  and  confidential ;  no  red  tape,"  have  a  to  which  it  ministers  in  our  complex  city  life 

wonderful    attraction.-    Few   persons  know  are  some  of  the  questions  that  Dr.  C.  W. 

that   to  answer  such   advertisements  means  Wassam  and  Dr.  Frank  Julian  Warne  took 

in  most  cases  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  up  for  the  bureau  under  the  direction  and 

into  the  fire.    It  spells  not  only  financial  dis-  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  C.  McCrea. 
aster,  from  which  recovery  is  well  nigh  im-       No  far-reaching  or  conclusive  results  have 

possible  for  a  self-resi>ccting  poor  man,  but  been  obtained  as  yet,  but  a  mass  of  informa- 

also  moral  shipwreck  and  sometimes  the  de-  tion  has  been  collected  which  will  be  supple- 

struction  of  the  family.     The  profits  of  one  mented  by  the  work  of  other  agencies.    Gov- 

concem  alone  apparently  justified  the  spend-  ernment  employees  in  Washington,  D.  C, — 
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a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  loan  com-  Bureau  had  sufficient  capital  to  meet  all  the 
panics, — have  organized  a  loan  company  of   demands  for  chattel-mortgages,  need  the  rate 

their  own  on  a  mutual  benefit  plan.  The  charged  under  present  business  conditions  in 
business  men  of  Seattle  have  organized  a  New  York  City  exceed  12  per  cent.  With 
committee  of  employers  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  social  agencies  mentioned,  provision  usu- 
handling  a  legitimate  loan  business.  Other  ally  ceases  for  the  necessities  of  the  borrower, 
cities  are  beginning  to  act.  Why  should  there  not  be  another  agency, 

Social   economists  and  bankers  may  well  under  strict  State  supervision,  as  in  the  case 

ask  whether  the  social  organization  of  busi-  of  banks,  savings  institutions,  and  insurance 

ness  which   has  evolved    trusts,    department  companies,  where  the  man  with  no  real  estate, 

stores,  savings  banks,  and  insurance  institu-  collateral,   or  personal  goods  of  value,    but 

tions  of  all  kinds,  has  not  failed  to  provide  whose  need  is  as  great  as.  that  of  those  ^vho 

for  all  the  fiscal   needs  of  the  community,  have  the  more  acceptable  kinds  of  security, 

while  the  business  of  lending  on  salary  and  may  pledge  his  wages  or  his  future  earning 

wages  is  possible  on  its  present  basis.  power,   with    due   protection   of  the   rights 

The  report  of  the  bureau  calls  attention  to  of  those  dependent  on  him  for  support,  and 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  of  a  salary  loan,  borrow  at  rates  that  bear  some  just  relation 
The  man  with  real  estate  may  mortgage  his  to  the  legitimate  cost  and  risks  of  the  busi- 
property.  One  who  has  stock  or  bonds  or  ness.  The  report  in  question  does  not  indi- 
business  assets  for  collateral  may  borrow  at  cate  what  a  fair  rate  would  be  in  New 
the  bank  at  slightly  higher  rates  of  interest;  York  City,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the 
one  with  valuable  personal  property  of  small  money-lenders  who  charge  from  200  to  800 
bulk  which  he  can  pledge  and  leave  in  the  per  cent,  per  annum  are  guilty  of  gross  ex- 
possession  of  the  lender  may  find  assistance  ploitation  of  their  patrons,  whose  legitimate 
at  a  pawnshop,  where  he  pays  a  higher  needs  are  preyed  upon  in  the  same  manner 
rate  of  interest,  but  not  necessarily  more  as  is  the  reckless  extravagance  of  those  pa- 
than  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  service  ren-  trons  who  are  highly  profitable,  but  from  the 
dered.  This  is  especially  true  if  he  uses  an  point  of  view  of  social  welfare  are  wholly 
admirable  social  agency  like  the  Provident  inexcusable. 

Loan  Society  of  New  York,  which  last  year  The  usury  laws  have  proved  ineflFectual 
loaned  over  $10,000,000  at  a  rate  not  exceed-  restraints,  and  though  designed  to  protect  the 
ing  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  rate  which  per-  weak  and  helpless,  often  operate  to  protect  the 
mitted  a  moderate  compensation  to  the  cap-  money-lenders  from  rational  and  sound  com- 
ital  investors,  paid  the  operating  expenses  on  petition.  It  is  curious,  but  undoubtedly  true, 
a  basis  of  fair  and  adequate  compensation  to  that  lenders  on  salaries  and  wages  assign- 
♦^he  employees  of  the  society,  and  left  a  mod-  ments  secretly  lobby  for  the  enactment  of 
erate  surplus  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  for  such  laws  or  against  their  repeal  where 
the  society's  own  use.  Its  social  policy  has  they  are  in  force.  Legislation  is  pro- 
been  worked  out  with  great  care  by  its  able  posed  in  the  bureau  report,  which  would 
vice-president,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker.  His  legitimatize  the  business  of  a  salary-loan  com- 
method  is  one  that  is  generally  regarded  as  pany  and  enable  it  to  charge  a  rate  based  on 
a  model  for  many  similar  agencies,  and  the  the  cost  of  capital,  service,  and  risk  of  busi- 
bureau's  investigation  of  salary  loans  owed  ness.  It  would  provide  that  such  business  be 
much  to  his  co-operation,  including  the  for-  carried  on  subject  to  rigid  publicity,  and  that 
mulation  of  the  social  principle  upon  which  all  charges  be  regulated  by  a  public  fiscal 
the  salary-loan  business  may  be  logically  con-  authority,  before  whom  the  facts  concerning 
sidered  a  part  of  the  normally  supervised  fis-  the  cost  of  the  business  should  be  presented 
cal  policy  of  the  State.  in    periodical    reports,    and    by    whom    the 

A  borrower,  however,  who  has  none  of  cquitableness   of   all    charges    to    borrowers 

the    forms    of    security    already    mentioned  should  be  judicially  determined.     Through 

may  have  household  goods  of  value  which  some  such  legislation  and  the  inauguration  of 

he   must   continue   to  use   and   cannot  put  competition  by  companies  organized  on  the 

in   the  possession  of  the  lender.     A  social  social  principle  of  the  Provident  Loan  So- 

agency  meets  this  need  in  the  form  of  a  chat-  ciety  of  New  York  City  the  so-called  loan 

tel-mortgage  loan  company,  which  charges  a  sharks  may  be  rendered  as  negligible  a  quan- 

rate  commensurate  with  its  risks.    In  none  of  tity  as  the  pawnbroker  of  questionable  prac- 

the  cases  cited,  if  St.  Bartholomew's  Loan  tices  of  a  decade  ago. 


QUEBEC.   BRITAIN'S   FRENCH   EMPIRE   IN 
AMERICA. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


§IR  WILFRID  LAURIER'S  aggressive 
campaign  in  his  home  province,  Quebec, 
before  the  Dominion  general  election  which 
has  just  been  held  followed  closely  upon  the 
tercentenary  celebrations  in  the  old  city  of 
Champlain.  A  development  exciting  less 
comment,  but  nevertheless  of  much  signifi- 
cance, was  the  addition  by  the  federal  Par- 
liament to  the  domain  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  of  nearly  half  a  million  square  miles, 


snn  Rbv,  IncDrporBtlng  villi  Ihese  tbrre  provliires 
tbe  IcrrllorlaL  dlHtrlclH  ol  Kewetin  and  noglTm.  The 
latlrr  was  idvdi  to  Quebec,  except  that  narrow  strip 
nlnne  the  const  ot  Ijihrador.  which  will  remain,  ai 
hcrrlororc,  a  dfpcTidpncr  of  Newfoundland.  The  nnr 
nllinini«it  make*  Quebec  ihe  largwt  proTtnce  of  the 


making  a  country,  already  as  ( 
France  and  Germany  combined,  assume  the 
dimensions  of  a  ccmtincnt, — of  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  taken  together. 
Then  the  world,  which  had  been  hearing  so 
much  of  the  vast  extent  and  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  Canadian  West,  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that,  in  Eastern  Canada, 
touching  the  American  border  and  but  a  few' 
hours'  ride  from  the  city  of  New  York,  .there 
is  an  empire  about  which  it  knows  compara- 
tively nothing. 

Americans  speak  respectfully,  though  with 
only  uncertain  knowledge,  of  La  Salle,  Mar- 
quette, Joliet,  Vcrendiyc,  and  the  other  brave 
French  spirits  who  explored  our  great  North- 
west. It  came  as  a  surprise,  however,  to  the 
citizen  of  these  United  States  tnunping  the 
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streets  of  Quebec  while  the  city  was  en  fete  than  500  miles  long,  flow  through  the  prov- 
to  see  the  oft-repeated  banner  glorying  in  the  ince.  Three  of  its  lakes,  Mistassini,  Che- 
names  of  the  French  explorers  and  pioneers  bogomo,  and  Michikamau  (even  the  names 
who,  setting  out  from  Quebec,  voyaged  down  are  unknown  to  Americans),  approach  Lake 
the  Mississippi  and  founded  so  many  of  our  Erie  in  size.  In  its  forests,  its  mines,  its  fish- 
larger  American  cities.  We  know  that  eries,  and  the  stupendous  water-powers  of  its 
Champlain  founded  Quebec  and  Maison-  rivers  there  is  no  geographical  division  in 
neuve  Montreal,  but  we  need  to  be  reminded  North  America  that  can  surpass  it.  Quebec 
of  the  historic  truth  that  Detroit  was  estab-  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  timber 
lished  by  Cadillac,  Chicago  by  Beaulieu,  Du-  used  in  the  British  Isles,  and  its  forests  are 
luth  by  DuLhut,  Dubuque  by  the  explorer  already  furnishing  pulp  for  a  goodly  propor- 
of  that  name,  Milwaukee  by  Juneau,  Peoria  tion  of  the  paper  upon  which  American  jour- 
by  Mallet,  St.  Paul  by  Gucrin,  St.  Louis  by  nals  are  being  printed.  Since  1894  the  pro- 
Laclede  and  Chouteau,  Mobile  by  Pierre  Le  vincial  government  Department  of  Mines 
Moine  d'Iberville,  and  New  Orleans  by  Bien-  has  explored,  reported,  sold,  and  leased  122 
ville,  another  Le  Moine,  all  Frenchmen  from  different  "  water-powers,"  aggregating  more 
Quebec.  From  an  interest  in  the  sources  of  than  a  million  horsepower  potentiality, 
their  own  history, — if  for  no  other  reason, —  Quebec  is  a  very  old  land  geologically. 
Americans  should  know  more  of  Britain's  The  Laurentian  range  of  mountains,  one  of 
French  empire  on  this  continent.  the  first  bits  of  land  on  the  continent  to  rise 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  out  of  the  primeval  ocean,  is  a  veritable  de- 
Canada,  Quebec  has  the  most  distinctive  partment  store  of  minerals  as  yet  compara- 
character.  The  western  provinces  are  Eng-  tively  untouched.  Quebec  now  supplies  more 
lish-speaking  and  American  in  spirit,  with  a  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production 
touch  of  real  old  England  on  the  Pacific  of  asbestos.  It  also  has  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
Coast.  The  great  central  plain  of  the  conti-  per,  lead,  platinum,  zinc,  nickel,  and  mica 
nent,  the  prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  among  the  crude  minerals,  and  graphite,  cc- 
is  as  like  the  American  West  as  though  not  ment,  and  brick  in  the  manufactured  mineral 
even  the  flimsy  wire  fence  separated  British  products,  in  vast  quantities.  Montreal  is  al- 
from  American  soil.  It  is  really  a  fence  of  ready  drawing  a  large  profit  from  slates  and 
tariff  and  customs,  nothing  more.  At  heart  building  stone.  There  is  not  much  coal,  but 
and  in  spirit  the  great  region  which  has  Chi-  the  immense  water-power  development  from 
cage,  Minneapolis,  and  Winnipeg  for  its  cap-  the  many  great  waterfalls  will  soon,  in  this 
itals  is  western  American ;  in  its  press,  its  Ian-  electrical  age,  make  the  province  quite  inde- 
guage,  its  clothes,  and  its  sports.  Ontario  pendent  of  coal.  To  cite  but  one  illustration  : 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  do  not  differ  All  the  electric  lighting  and  street-car  and 
widely  from  New  York  and  New  England,  factory  power  in  the  city  of  Quebec  is  sup- 
In  Quebec,  however,  we  have  a  distinctive  plied  from  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  an^the 
people.  It  is  a  European  people  only  slightly  falls  of  Montmorency,  the  latter  nine  miles 
modified  by  climate  and  geography.  It  is  distant,  a  natural  feature  which,  up  to  a  few 
true,  this  people  has  also  begun  to  be  per-  years  ago,  was  simply  an  object  of  admira- 
meated  by  the  American  spirit  in  business  and  tion  for  the  tourist. 

politics,  but  it  remains  Gallic  at  heart,  and        From  dairy  products  the  province  realizes 

the  city  which  is  the  focus  of  its  history  is  an  annual  revenue  of  $30,000,000,  and  from 

European,  as  continentally  European  as  is  its  field  and  live-stock  products  $85,000,000, 

Havre  or  Bordeaux.  although  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  land  is 

In  July  last,  as  has  already  been  said,  by  yet  under  cultivation.  Instead  of  being  a  land 
act  of  Parliament,  the  400,000  or  more  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  as  has  been  pop- 
square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Ungava,  all  ularly  believed,  the  climate  of  Quebec,  even 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  vast  Hudson  Bay,  was  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
annexed  to  Quebec,  giving  that  province  a  really  pleasant  and  stimulating.  This  north- 
territorial  area  of  more  than  800,000  square  ern  region  has  a  lighter  snowfall  than  the 
miles  and  making  it  the  largest  geographical  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  It  is  in  the 
division  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  rich  and  latitude  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Northern 
splendid  province,  Quebec,  more  richly  en-  France,  and  farther  south  than  any  part  but 
dowed  with  natural  resources  than  even  its  the  tip  of  Norway.  As  an  agricultural  coun- 
inhabitants  themselves  as  yet  realize.  Five  of  try  Quebec  has  a  bright  future.  Already  the 
the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  each  more  province    produces    excellent    qualities    of 
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wheat,  ripened  in  the  long  hours  of  the  strong 
Canadian  sunlight,  besides  barley,  oats,  rye, 
corn,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other 
small  fruits  thrive.  Cheese  is  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Quebec's  available  timber 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  177,- 
000,000  feet  in  an  area  of  225,000  square 
miles.  More  than  $70,000,000  came  in  from 
the  fisheries  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1906.  The  provincial  government  has  begun 
an  intelligent  and  persistent  campaign  of  col- 
onization, and  the  public  domain  is  filling  up 
rapidly.  Finally,  the  province  is  a  paradise 
for  the  fur  hunter  and  the  sportsman. 

Quebec,  however,  is  as  yet  the  land  of 
small  farms  and  small  factories,  a  land  with- 
out trusts,  economically  unorganized,  needing 
only  capital,  the  railroad,  and  the  captain  of 


industry  to  bring  its  boundless  possibilities 
within  the  actual  control  of  man.  The  St. 
Lawrence  River,  with  its  canals  making  con- 
tinuous connection  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Atlantic,  is  as  yet  the  main  highway  of  Que- 
bec Province,  Transportation  is  the  cr>'ing 
need,  transportation  and  the  business  organ- 
izer. When  the  French-Canadians  have  pro- 
duced as  great  a  genius  in  the  sphere  of  busi- 
ness as  their  beloved  Laurier  is  in  the  field  of 
statesmanship,  then  the  day  of  the  province 
will  have  arrived.  There  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  American  capital  in  the 
country,  but  more,  much  more,  is  needed. 
Railroads  are  being  built,  but  piore  and  more, 
and  still  more,  railroads  are  what  is  needed  to 
convert  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  use  of  mankind.  The  railroad  to 
Lake  St.  John,  about  200  miles  north  of  the 
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city  of  Quebec,  has  already  given  an  immense  province,  the  American  Gibraltar,  the  most 
impetus  to  colonization  into  this  vast  fertile  picturesquely  located  city  in  North  America, 
region.  The  Canadian  "  habitant "  is  an  ex-  in  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty,  is  grow- 
cellent  workman,  one  of  the  best  in  the  ing,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  Montreal,  into 
world.  The  virtues  of  Champlain, — honesty,  the  life  of  the  modern  age.  She  used  to  be 
diligence,  thrift,  courage,  piety,  and  content-  one  of  the  world's  centers  of  the  wooden  ship- 
ment,— these  are  the  virtues  of  Jean  Baptiste  building  industry.  She  still  retains  her  emi- 
to-day.  Before  many  years  the  men  of  large  nence  as  an  ocean  port  and,  while  no  longer 
vision  and  daring  initiative  will  come  to  or-  building  ships,  is  busying  herself  in  sending 
ganize  and  use  this  excellent  industrial  tool,  lumber   to    Europe,   and    in    manufacturing 

The  province  of  Quebec  may  be  divided  shoes,  cotton,  leather  machinery,  paper,  and 

into  two  parts, — one  comprising  the  cities  of  tobacco. 

Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  other  the  rest  of        It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dis- 

the  province.     There  are  other  cities,  it  is  cuss  the  geographical,  economic,  political,  and 

true,  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  size  social  reasons  why  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

or  distinction  to  entitle  them  to  any  compari-  has  lagged  behind  the  American  Union   in 

son  with  the  two  capitals, — Quebec,  the  cen-  general  economic  advance,  why  its  develop- 

ter  of  sentiment,  and  Montreal,  the  commer-  ment  has  come  later,  nor,  even,  why  the  de- 

cial  metropolis  of  the  Dominion.  velopment  of   the   province  of  Quebec   has 

Already  the  home  of  more  than  350,000  been  retarded.     One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
people,  and  increasing  at  a  rate  which  will  tain :  The  future  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
soon  make  her  a  rival  of  any  American  city  must  reckon  with  a  Latin,  not  an  English, 
in    shipping   and    general    trade,    Montreal  speaking  population,  for  the  province  has  be- 
boasts  of  wealth  unequal ed  by  that  of  any  come     inevitably    French, — using  the    term 
other  city  of  her  size  in  the  world.     Enjoy-  French  to  denote  the  French-speaking  Cann- 
ing the  singular  distinction  of  being  a  large  dian,  and  the  term  English  to  indicate  the 
ocean  port,  although  a  thousand  miles  inland  Canadian  of  English  speech.     Each  year  sees 
from  the  Atlantic,  she  is  also  mpre  than  300  the  proporion  larger  in  favor  of  the  French- 
miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  is  the  city  of  speaking  inhabitants.    To-day,  out  of  a  popu- 
New  York.    More  than  one  regular  transat-  lation  of  approximately  1,800,000,  less  than 
Ian  tic  line  connects  Montreal  directly  with  300,000  use  English  as  their  mother  tongue, 
the  Old  World.     Montreal  is  the  great  im-        It  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  intelligible 
porting  and  exporting  point  of  the  Dominion  economic  law  that  is  at  work.    The  French 
and  has  become  in  a  sense  the  central  seaport  are  crowding  out  the  English  by  the  simple, 
for  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  peaceful  process  of  increasing  more  rapidly. 
States,  the  distance  by  water  from  Chicago  The   "  habitants "   marry  at  an   early   age, 
being  150  miles  less  than  the  rail  distance  and  families  of  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.     Montreal  is  children   are   not   uncommon   among   them, 
the  chief  manufacturing  center  of  Canada,  The  church  encourages  large  families,  and 
and  in  it  converge  the  principal  railway  lines  the  provincial  government  still  sets  aside  as 
of  the  Dominion.     Montreal  has  capital, —  a  prize  a  generous  strip  of  land  for  the  head 
hundreds  of  millions.     She  has  millionaires,  of  each  household  in  which  there  are  twelve 
She  has  mills  and  factories  which  turn  out  or  more  living  children, 
iron   and    steel,   woolen   and    cotton    goods.        The  rising  tide  of  French  population  has 
wood  pulp,  paper,  and  leather.    But  the  bulk  extended  over  the  entire  province  from  near 
of  her  wealth  is  invested  in  enterprises  out-  the  boundary  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  east 
side  of  the  province  of  Quebec.    Her  capital-  and  has  spilled  over  into  Ontario  on   the 
ists  recently  built  a  railway  in  Cuba.    They  west.     Several  counties  in  the  latter  prov- 
were  the  principal  pioneers  in  the  develop-  ince  already  speak  French  exclusively  and 
ment  of  electric  power  in  Mexico  and  Guate-  return  French  members  to  Ottawa.     In  the 
mala.    They  control  or  dominate  the  street-  so-called  "  Eastern  Townships,"  which  after 
car  companies  in  Detroit,  Toledo,  St.  Paul,  the  American  Revolutionary  War  were  Eng- 
and   other   American   cities   as   well    as   in  lish  beyond  challenge,  the  people  of  English 
Havana,  Jamaica,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  speech  are  now  in  a  constantly  dwindling 
two  notable  Montrealers, — Lord  Strathcona  minority.    History  has  shown  that  in  Quebec 
and  Lord  Mount  Stephen, — hold  a  large  in-  English-speaking  colonists  frequently  become 
terest  in  James  J.  Hill's  railways.  "  Frenchified."     One   of   the  visiting   regi- 

Qucbcc  City,  the  sentimental  center  of  the  ments  during  the  Tercentenary  celebrations, 
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a  Highland  regiment  from  Sherbrooke,  with  province,  the  "  habitant "  has  entered  upon 

Scottish  names  and  Scottish  costumes,  knew  the  last  stage  of  economic  development, 

no  other  tongue  but  French.    The  French  in-  The  French  are  also  more  flexible  and  suc- 

crease  is  due  not  only  to  the  command  of  cessful   in   politics  than   their  English  com- 

the  church  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  or  to  patriots.     They  master  both  languages,  and 

the  fact  that  French  families  are  hardwork-  '  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Mr.  Laurier,  Mr, 

in^,  shrewd,  and  frugal,  that  they  are  con-  Lemieux,  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  all  of  French 

tent  with  a  competence.    It  is  also  accounted  •  birth,   are    the    best   orators   in    English    at 

for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in  that  stage  Ottawa. 

of  economic  development  in  which  children  "  Happy   are   the   triumphs   without  vic- 

are  an  asset,  not  a  liability.  tims."    This,  said  a  French  gentleman  to  the 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  discussing  writer,  represents  the  attitude  of  the  French- 
conditions  and  problems  in  Quebec  that,  up  speaking  people  in  Canada.  The  Quebec 
to  the  present,  the  French  Jiave  always  la-  Tercentenary  celebration  which  was  really  in 
bored  under  the  difficulty  of  occupying  an  in-  commemoration  of  the  1 50  years  of  French 
ferior  economic  position.  With  the  excep-  power  in  Quebec,  from  Champlain  to  Mont- 
tion  of  the  very  few  of  noble  rank  who  held  calm,  was  a  celebration  of  peaceful  victories, 
control  during  the  years  of  French  domina-  not  of  the  victories  of  war.  Other  nations 
tion,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  was  came  to  the  New  World  for  conquest  or  for 
peasantry.  This  peasantry,  under  the  stim-  gold ;  Champlain  gave  to  America  a  settle- 
ulus  of  the  splendid  Canadian  climate  and  ment,  to  spread  the  glory  of  France  and  the 
resources  and  the  example  of  the  United  peace  of  religion.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
States  of  America,  has  been  gradually  lifting  the  lilies  of  France  gave  way  to  the  union 
itself  out  of  this  economic  inferiority,  until  jack,  but  to-day  it  is  a  Frenchmai\  who  sways 
to-day  it  is  fairly  holding  its  own  if  not  beat-  •  the  destinies  of  the  Dominion, 
ing  the  English.  With  smaller  families  and  Materially,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
the  English  drift  away  from  the  farms  to  the  French-Canadian  is  quite  contented  under 
cities  and  to  the  great  West,  the  dominant :  British  rule.  Sentimentally,  he  looks  toward 
power  is  being  shifted  from  English  to  France,  although  during  recent  years  his  de- 
French  hands.  Not  that  there  is  evident  a  votion  to  the  church  has  made  him  a  little 
contest,  except  the  polite,  silent,  peacef-ul,  cold  toward  the  oversea  republic  which  has 
but  grim  contest  for  race  survival.  France  .broken  with  Rome.  We  Canadians,  said  the 
and  England  may  never  fight  another  bat-  Frenchman  I  have  quoted  above,  cherish  the 
tie,  but  on  the  plains  of  Quebec  the  in-  hope  of  seeing  Canada  "  playing  in  this  New 
evitable  law  of  population  will  make  the  World  the  role  played  in  the  Old  World  by 
French  win.  France.     But  our  dream  goes  still  further. 

As  yet  the  large  financial  and  industrial  We   \^nt   French    Canada   to   become   the 

concerns  in  the  province  are  in  the  hands  of  force  that  commands  respect,  the  brain  that 

English-speaking  people,  men  of  large  view  thinks,  the  hand  that  accomplishes.    We  pro- 

and  splendid  initiative,  but  few  in  number  test  our  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  but  be- 

and  yearly  becoming  fewer.    The  French  are  fore  the  interest  of  the  empire  we  place  the 

learning.     The  "  habitant  "  has  for  several  interest  of  Canada  and  before  all  the  rest  the 

generations  been  in  those  businesses  and  func-  love  of  our  province.**     "  Are  the  French- 

tions  which  touch  the  life  of  the  great  mass  Canadians  really  loyal  to  Great  Britain  ?  " 
of  the  people,  and  these  occupations  have  been  *  an  old  French  churchman  was  asked.     "  If 

gradually  drifting  into  his  hands.     All  the  you  English  let  us  alone,"  he  replied, 

smaller  distributing  businesses,  all  the  lower  Take  a  French-speaking  population  out  of 

public  functionaries,  all  the  priests,  and  most  France  and  away  from  most  of  the  problems 

of  the  physicians  and   lawyers  are   French,  and  traditions  that  vex  the  Old  World  coun- 

The    habitant    is   already   a  winner    in    the  try,  with  nothing  to  undo,  a  new,  magnifi- 

economic   game   and   is  winning  it   Ameri-  cently  endowed  country  as  a  heritage,  living 

can    fashion.      Louis    Payette    was    only    a  and  working  under  the  protecting  egis  of  the 

poor  stone-mason,  but  by  his  own  unaided  British  constitution,  which  it  thoroughly  re- 

eflForts  he  rose  high  in  the  world.     He  built  spects,  with  no  foreign  complications  to  face, 

the  Chateau  Frontenac  and  has  become  the  a  birth-rate  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Mayor  of  Montreal.     Now  that  technical .  and  a  gradual  permeation  by  the  American 

and  industrial  schools  have  been  established^  spirit, — why  should  not  French  Canada  have 

in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  a  magnificent  future? 
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EVIDENCES  OF  SWEDISH  INFLUENCE   IN   LONGFELLOW'S 

"  EVANGELINE." 

'  I  ^HERE     have     been     well-authenticated  American  Review   for  July,   1837,  he   pub^ 
cases  of  supposed  plagiarism  in  which  lished  an  article  on  Bishop  Tegncr*s  "  Frith- 
musical  composers  have  satisfactorily  demon-  iof*s  Saga,"   in   the  introductory  portion  of 
strated  that  the  criticised  passages  were  writ-  which  some  of  the  impressions  of  his  stay  in 
.ten  by  them  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  Sweden  are  recorded. 

any    external     influence.     The     interesting  „•            n    *•              ,.           •  1       u     ^    -^ 

•^    .            .         u  /-I                                    •       I  His    recollections    center    mainly    about    two 

question  arises,      Can  a  poet  unconsciously  thoughts :  the  thought  of  the  gloom  and  solitude 

reproduce    actual    scenes,    reminiscences    of  of  a  forest  landscape  in  Sweden,  on  the  one 

travel,  in  a  poem  admittedly  fictitious  ?  "   An  band,   and,   on  the  other    the   "  primeval    sim- 

affirmative  answer  appears  to  be  forthcoming  PJ>c>ty,     the  idyllic  life  of  the  peasant  popula- 

7      ,                  ,  J         I  y\      »     u  t:*           1-      M  tion.     A  typical  Swedish  landscape  is  pictured 

m  the  case  of  Longfellow  s      hvangeline.  in  these  words :  "  You  pass  out  from  the  gate  of 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  recorded,  in  his  the  city,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  scene  changes 
*'  American  Notebooks,"  that  he  supplied  the   to  a  wild,  woodland  landscape.    Around  you  are 

poet  with  the  theme;  but.as  regards  Acadia  ^^X?  TraU^tuf  :!:!s^,  ^nVhefvy'^S 
Longfellow  .himself  admitted  that  he  had  red  and  blue  cones.  .  .  .  On  a  wooden  bridge 
never  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that,  as  far  you  cross  a  little  silver  stream.  Anon  you  come 
as  he  remembered  (at  the  time  he  was  writ-   forth  into  a  pleasant  and  sunny  land  of  farms." 

ing  to  a  friend  who  had  questioned  him  on  Now  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  landscape 
the  subject),  the  sources  he  relied  on  when  described  in  the  opening  lines  of  "  Evan- 
describing  Grand  Pre  were  Judge  Halibur-  geline  " : 

ton's  "  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account   rp,-     .    ..^  x^,.^ef  «^;«,^„oi      tu^  «,«.^.,^;,,« 
--.-  ^       .,,         ,,        ALL'T*  II      ^  "*s  IS  the  lorest  primeval,      ine  murmuring 

of   Nova    Scotia       and    the  Abbe    Raynal  s  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 

work  on  the  settlements  in  the  East  and  Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  green,  in- 
West   Indies.      Now,  as   Mr.   J.   N.   Mcll-    ^       /^i^tinct  in  the  twilight 

wraith  has  pointed  out  in  "  A  Book  About  ^'^""^'pro^hetic!  '  "'"'''"" 

Longfellow,"    the    inhabitants    of    the    real  *  ♦   '       *  *  *  ^ 

Acadia  were  "  wretchedly  poor,  ignorant,  Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home 
and  prfest-ridden.     Not  in  the  whole, coun-  ^^^  Acadian  farmers,  ^  ^  ^ 

try,  one  might  venture  to  say,  was  there  a  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^;^^^^„^  farms,  ;in<\  the  farm- 
farmsteading  so  comfortable  as  that  which  ers  forever  departed! 

the   poet   bestows   on    Evangeline's   father."        t„  «^«.;«' ^u^ ^  ..        •       ^  £    ^ 

rm.      I        u  I.        '  L-  1:1-  fn  noticing  the  more  prominent  features 

Inerefore       the    picture    he    paints    or    the  .      .1  ^   ,^i;„;^..^   rx^   ^f   «   c    ^j\,u      11 

A     J-       LI-      ^u  :  •!   J         /-^       J   n  '  in  the   religious   hie  or  a  bwedish  village, 

Acadian  bhss  that  prevailed  at  Grand   Pre  Longfellow  says:   "Frequent,   too,   are   the 

before  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships  must  ^j,i  churches,  standing  by  the  roadside. 
hm'f  been  drawn  from  some  memory  of  *«*...     Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a 

European  travels.       In  the  current  number  ^^^  1^^  ^-.t    [^    ^i^^-  „   „rr^A^^ 

en       T        M/r     t?i        j  t^l    ^    u         '^  poor-Dox     .     .     .     With  a   slopmg  wooden 

of  Poet  Lore  Mr.  Edward  1  hostenberg  cites  \,^r ,    ,   ^^  ^rr  .t^  ^„.    n  ^    ^ 

,         ^  ,         « T7  I'M  root  to  keep  on  the  rain, 

a  number  of  passages  from      Evangeline 

which,  when  compared  with  the  facts  regard-  T^.f  "popf-^^'''  sloping  roof  (penthouse), 
;««  4.U-.  ,^«-«.»^  :»«-o^^«.  ;,,  q».o^»^  :«.*.  «-^.^u  ^"d  roadside  are  all  met  with  in  the  follow- 
mg  the  poets  mterest   n  Sweden    its  people,   i„g  ij„^,  ^^  "Evangeline": 

and  Its  traditions,     indicate  that  his  memory  «tt  j     .. 

of  that  country  and  his  knowledge  of  its  Ian-      ^''%^l%7„Th7uIl  *'''  '^'''  overhung 

guage  and  literature  lent  color  to  almost  Such  as  the  traveler  sees  in  regions  remote  by 
every  scene  in  Part  L  of  the  poem."  the  roadside. 

As  is  well  known,  Longfellow,  soon  after      B"»Jt^  o'er  a  box  for^  the  poor  or  the  blessed 
he  received  his  professorship  of  modem  Ian-  image  o       ary. 

guages  at  Harvard   (1835),  sailed  for  Swe-  „,P^.  ^'ff*^.?^"^^  ?^  J.^??^  parallels  is  obvious. 

3-r,  «,»,-*.-.  K-  Am^rr^LA  ♦C\.«e„;«*r  e»«,«,-^  ^^^  IS  the  "traveler,  if  not  Longfellow  him- 
den,  where  he  devoted  the  ensuing  summer  j,^,|  ^^ ^  ^y^^^  u  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  „  |^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

to    Scandmavian    studies.      In    the    North   in  mind  if  not  the  rural  districts  of  Sweden? 
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It  seems  almost  certain   that  another  of  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle.     Be- 

Tegner's    works,    "  The    Children    of    the  sides  all  these  comparisons, — Mr.  Thosten- 

Lord's  Supper,"  furnished  material  for  some  berg  submits  many  which  lack  of  space  pre- 

of  the  descriptive  passages  in  "  Evangeline."  vents  reproduction  here, — there  is  Longfel- 

Father  Felician  in  the  latter  poem   and  the  low's  own  remark,  made  ten  or  twelve  years 

parish  priest  in  the  former  are  described  in  before  he  wrote  "Evangeline":  "There  is 

almost    identical    terms.      Again,   when   the  something  patriarchal   still    lingering   about 

F2nglish  guard  from  the  ships  march  up  to  rural  life  in  Sweden,  which  renders  it  a  fit 

the  church  at  Grand   Pre  to  announce  the  theme  for  song.    Almost  primeval  simplicity 

king's  manifesto  to  the  villagers,  the  women  reigns  over  that  Northern  land,  almost  pri- 

are  pictured  as  waiting  in   the  churchyard,  meval  solitude  and   stillness."     "  Perhaps," 

decorating  the  graves  of  the  dead, — practi-  says  Mr.  Thostenberg,  "  he  had  waited  all 

cally  an   adaptation  of  the   following   lines  those    years    for   conditions    to   arise    under 

from  "  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ":  which  he  might  most  favorably  carry  out  his 

c.,,1               ^t-LUJAj        J  thought  of  a  song  on  the  above  theme" 

Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.    Adorned  -c^.     n      ^l                   ^  ^l              •          x  ..u 

with  a  leaf- woven  arbor  ,    Fmally,  the  scene  of  the  reunion  of  the 

Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate;  and  within  upon  lovers  is  laid,  as  we  know,  in  Philadelphia, 

ir..««^,?,^c  ^o'^°f^o2..oLT"^..io«,i    «^,.,  4..r;»^/i  K,,  hence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  very  spot 

^  trfh/n.&^Slrf^n       '  "^^'^^^^^^  ^^  where  thc  Swcdcs  had  planted  their  first  colotiy, 

the  hands  of  aflfection.  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed   that  Longfel-  this  place  Evangeline  could  hear  the  singing  of 

low  makes  use  of  certain  words  and  phrases  fi^^shoSse^-^"""^  *^  ^^^  ^"^^""^"^  *^^  ^°'^''  ""^  ^^^ 
peculiar  to  peasant  life  in  Sweden;  for  ex- 
ample:   thatch-roofs,    projecting   gables,    the  Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes 
wooden    latch   on    the   house   door  and   the  from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 
wooden   bars  on   the   barn   doors,  the  horn  W^»>C'   intermingled   with   these,   across   the 
,               ^u        ^       »      1           ^L            J       u  meadows  were  wafted 
bows  on  the  notary  s  glasses,  the  wooden  shoes  Sounds   of  psalms,   that   were   sung  by  the 

of  Michael  the  fiddler,  and  the  dower  of  the  Swedes  in  their  church  at  Wicaco. 


THE   REAL  PRINCE  BULOW. 

TpHE  present  German  Chancellor  is  one  declaration  of  policy  receives  the  gravest  atten- 

^       of  the  very  few  Continental  statesmen,  ^>o"'  ^^\  w'^^*"  ^n^  ^^yo"^  ^h«  ^^'"'ts  of  his 

.,,,•',             ,                       ,  own  country. 
— indeed,     almost     the     only     one, — whose 

speeches  and  views  frequently  attain  to  head-  Speaking  of  the  official  problems  and  diffi- 

lines  and  double  columns  in  the  British  and  culties  facing  the  German  Chancellor,  Mr. 

American  press.     As  the  man  officially  re-  Morris  says : 

sponsible  for  the  utterances,  views,  and  "in-  „  .        „..,                   •     u-      i        *i.           ^t 

^     .        tt     t    1      r^                           uTi'  Prince  Bulow  is  now  in  his  eleventh  year  of 

terviews      of  the  Uerman  monarch,   Prince  office,— from  1897  to  1900  as  Foreign  Secretary, 

Billow    has,    during    the    past    few    weeks,  and  thence  onward  as  Chancellor  of  the  empire. 

loomed  very  large  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Most  of  his  critics  ignore  two   facts  in  their 

11                                                     *  survey:   Firstly,  the  terrible  difficulties, — espe- 

,.2*                          ,              •       L'     /-I  cially  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs, — which  be- 

What    manner   of   man    is   this    Uerman  g^t  him  on  every  hand,  difficulties  not  of  his 

statesman,  this  lineal  successor  to  Bismarck?  own  making,  for  he  either  inherited  them  from 

A  careful,  appreciative  character  sketch  of  the    former    Chancellor    or   encountered    them 

him  by  Sydney  Garfield  Morris  appears  in  a  S^o%tar^^lro^1?or^Xrs" 

recent  issue  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  ^^^  and  easily  influenced  by  other  counsels  than 

After,     Prince  Billow,  says  Mr.  Morris,  is  those  of  his  responsible  advisers.    Secondly,  that 

essentially  a  phrase-maker.  German  politics  cannot  under  any  circumstances 

be   measured   by    British   standards,    and    that, 

Many  of  his   phrases   have  become  interna-  therefore,   thanks   to   the   hopeless   division   of 

tional  catchwords  like  those  of  Bismarck  and  parties,  the  predominant  influence  of  the  crown, 

Disraeli ;  and  his  opinions  are  quoted  and  criti-  and  manv  other  factors,  much  that  would  be 

cised  as  having  an  importance  to  Europe  equaled  incomprehensible  in   English  parliamentary  life, 

only  by  those  of  some  four  or  five  rulers  and  is  a  simple  necessity  of  political  existence  in 

outstanding  personalities  with  whom  the  gen-  Germany.     His  eight  years  as  Chancellor  have 

eral   public   is  far  better   acquainted.     All    his  been  practically  one  long  series  of  conflicts,— 

movements  are  carefully  chronicled,  and  every  with  the  Socialists  on  home  government,  with 
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finally,  with  extremists  of  all  parties,  who  would 
cheerfully  wreck  the  empire  in  order  to  carry 
out  some  theory  of  their  own,  or  to  serve  the 

"  particularist "  mterests  of  their  special  state  as 
against  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  he  can  look  back  on  a  ^eat  deal  of 
good  work  accomplished, — accomplished,  too,  in 
the  teeth  of  difficulties. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
personal  appearance,  we  are  told  that  per- 
haps the  first  thing  to  strike  any  one  is  the 
contrast  between  his  appearance  in  private 
and  in  public. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  itnperturb- 
able,  almost  cynical  attitude  assumed  in  public 
'  and  the  gracious,  kindly,  chivalrous  nature  re- 
vealed to  those  who  know  the  real  man, — a 
nature  retaining  the  magic  charm  of  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  heart,  in  spite  of  that  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  brilliant  culture 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  diplo- 
matists in  Europe. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Chancellor  is 
■i*-.,^,,^  ^__  a  worthy  representative  of  that  Mecklenburg 
"-^  aristocracy  the  gallant  bearing  of  whose  mem- 
bers made  such  an  impression  on  the  great 
Napoleon  that  he  said  to  his  marshals :  "  I  can 
make  you  into  kings,  but  not  into  Mecklenburg 
nobles."  Tall,  with  a  stately  carriage  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  which  gives  him  grace  and 
distinction,  he  has  the  broad  brow  of  intellect, 
and  a  mouth  and  chin  (clean-shaven  except  for 
the  soldierly  mustache)  which  show  coura^. 
energy,  and  decision.  But  it  is  the  eyes  which 
arrest  attention, — eyes  beautiful  and  fearless, 
that  meet  you  with  a  directness  and  sincerity 
rare  indeed  in  any  class,  but  for  a  diplomatist 
almost  unique.  It  is  a  face  steadfast,  proud. 
and  self-reliant,  yet  with  a  sunny-tempered  kind- 
and  grace  in  it  which  wins  straight  to  the 


GERMANY'S  SERIOUS    FINANCIAL   DILEMMA. 


^X^HEN  a  European  cabinet  minister 
takes  recourse  to  addressing  the  na- 
tion throu^  the  means  of  a  signed  article 
in  the  periodical  press,  then  one  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  theme  is  big,  important,  and 
commanding.  An  instance  of  the  kind  just  now 
presents  itself:  In  one  of  Germany's  lead- 
ing monthly  magazines,  the  Deutiche  Rund- 
schau, of  Berlin,  appears  an  article  on  the 
pressing  necessity  of  reforming  the  empire's 
finances,  by  his  Excellency  the  Imperial  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Herr  Reinhold  Sydow.  He 
says: 

The  putting  in  order  of  the  imperial  finances 
is  a  vital  question  for  the  German  Empire  and 
its  component  states.  It  must  be  solved,  and 
solved  now,  since  i>ostponement  can  but  ni^ 
the  solution  more  difficult,  I  feet  confident  that 
the  rect^nition  of  this  need  will  appeal  in  its 


he  nation  and  to  the  national 
Parliament.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, that  the  welfare,  perhaps  the  stability  of 
the  German  Ejnpire,  created  and  welded  to- 
gether at  the  cost  of  so  much  work,  idealism, 
self- sacrifice,  and  blood,  should  be  exposed  to 
risk  because  the  German  people,  in  spite  of  its 
increasing  prosperity,  refuses  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  for  the  empire's  preservation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906  there  was 
a  deficit  of  28,000,000  marks,  in  the  national 
treasury,  1907,  showed  one  of  41,000,000. 
and  for  1908  the  estimate  points  to  75,000,- 
000.  Meanwhile,  the  national  debt  has  been 
growing.  The  funded  debt,  only  72,000,- 
000  marks  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  reached 
the  sum  of  four  and  a  quarter  billions,  and 
about  one  billion  more  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed for  expenditures  to  which  the  coun- 
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try  is  pledged  during  the  next  five  years.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  floating  debt,  payable  in 
short-term  treasury  bonds,  for  which  the  cur- 
rent year's  budget  demands  a  maximum  of 
475,000,000  marks.  The  condition  of  the 
money  market  in  late  years  has  brought  about 
a  constant  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  gov- 
ernment securities,  wl  ile  at  the  same  time 
such  securities  have  declined  in  price.  Not 
only  this,  but  countries  poorer  than  Germany 
show  better  figures  in  respect  to  loans  and 
interest,  take  Italy,  for  example.  Her  ^'/i 
per  cent,  bonds  stand  at  104,5,  but  Ger- 
many's only  at  92,25.  And  strange  to  say, 
the  country's  finances  have  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  during  a  period  of  peace,  when 
German  commerce  and  industry  have  devel- 
oped quite  extraordinarily,  when  the  state 
of  agriculture  has  been  healthy,  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual  has  risen,  and 
when,  in  fact,  all  ranks  of  the  population 
have  attained  a  higher  scale  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  than  they  ever  enjoyed  before. 

The  Minister  lays  down  four  broad  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  badly  needed  finance 
reforms  should  be  based.  Equalization  of 
expenditure  and  revenue  he  admits  to  be  self- 
evident;  he  advocates-  that  the  flooding  of 
the  money  market  with  great  quantities  of 
short-term  treasury  bonds  be  stopped;  he 
calls  for  a  readjustment  of  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  empire  and  its  several  states, 
some  of  A-hose  contributions  toward  imperial 
expenses  are  "  deferred  ";  he  desires  that  the 
borrowing  policy 
be  completely 
changed.  Herr 
Sydow  admits  that 
to  some  extent 
borrowing  must 
be  resorted  to,  so 
that  the  present 
generation  may 
not  have  to  pay 
too  heavily  for  cer- 
tain benefits  now 
being  prepared  for 
the  next,  such  as 
widening  the  canal 
between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
building  up  the 
fleet,  and  strength- 
ening the  fortifica- 
tions. But  there 
remain  regular 
current  outlays  to 
be  deal  t  wi  th 


which  must  be  met  from  year  to  year,  first 
and  foremost  among  them  those  incurred  for 
national  defense. 

How  economies  mig^t  be  eilected,  it  ts 
difficult  to  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  the 
government  has  decided  to  increase  the 
salaries  and  house-allowances  of  its  civil  offi- 
cials. Next,  Parliament  is  demanding  higher 
pay  for  the  country's  soldiers  and  sailors,  A 
law  has  been  passed  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar.  A  large  sum  must  be  set  apart  toward 
debt-cancellation.  The  imperial  fund  which 
helps  the  maintenance  of  the  national  old- 
age-and-disability  pension  system  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  1912,  and  must  then  be  replen- 
ished. Certain  methods  of  revenue  produc- 
tion are  very  unptqjular,  and  will  probably 
have  to  be  given  up,  like  the  tax  on  railway 
tickets,  for  instance.  And  then  there  is  the 
constant  bugbear  of  the  said  "  deferred  "  con- 
tributions of  the  sundry  federated  states  to 
the  imperial  exchequer,  which  for  the  years 
1906  to  1909  may  be  estimated  at  i8o,000,- 
000  marks.  Altogether,  declares  this  author- 
ity, so  far  from  any  hope  of  economics  exist- 
ing, the  question  will  arise  how  to  provide 
half  a  billion  marks  annually  for  the  next 
five  years. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  im- 
perial revenues,  his  Excellency  suggests  heav- 
ier taxation  on  tobacco,  brandy,  and  beer. 
Salt  is  too  much  of  a  necessity  of  life  to  be  . 
taxed  any  further,  he  maintains,  and  the 
status  of  the  sugar  tax  was  settled  at  the  time 


tx  iH-rtpr;  It  will  play  as  I  llkf." 
Is  bptler ;  wbpn  I  aqueeie  blm,  out  com^s  Ibe  fisb." 
"im  Wahre  Jacob  (Sluttsarl). 
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of     the     recent     international     sugar    con-  classes,  or  upon  persons  of  small  and  moder- 

vention.  ate  fortune. 

Brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer  remain  as  especially  in  order  to  equalize  things,  it   seems   to  me 

suited  for  additional  imposts,  since  they  are  not  imperative  that  the  revenue  derivable  from  ar- 

only  articles   of  general   popular   consumption,  ticfes  of  consumption  be  supplemented  by  levies 

but  of   enjoyment  pure  and   simple,  and   smce  aimed  at  personal  property.     ...      As    the 

submission  of  the  consumers  to  such   imposts  most  appropriate  way  of  assessing  which  I  rec- 

would  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  be  voluntary  ommend  a  general  duty,  affecting  all   heirs,  on 

in  character.    The  assessment  of  articles  of  en-  inheritances.    .    .    .    The  already  existing   im- 

joyment  is   indeed   much   smaller   in   Germany  penal   testamentary   duties  for  collateral   heirs 

than  in  other  large  countries.     Brandy  and  to-  may  remain  untouched    .    .    .    and  fortunes  up 

bacco  are  subject  to  far  higher  levies  in  free-  to    10,000  or  20,000  marks   exempted.      .      .      . 

trade   England,  as  well   as   in  Austria   and  in  Personally,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  financial 

France,  than  in  the  German  Empire.     In  Eng-  improvement  on  the  sole  basis  of  taxing  articles 

land,  the  rates  on  beer  are  also  much  higher,  of  consumption  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  and  that 

and  Southern  Germany  proves  that  it  could  sup-  the  addition  of  a  general  inheritance  tax  is  a 

port  larger  assessment  without  prejudice  to  qual-  sine  qua  non. 

ity   or   bulk  of   consumption.     In    the   present  .                                                •  , .  i_    1 

financial  situation,  the  German   Empire  cannot  i  his  species  of  impost  could  be  established 

cover  the  immense  deficiency   to  be  made   up  without  interfering  with  the  existing  rights 

^thout  strong  recourse  to  brandy,  tobacco,  and  ^f  ^^e  individual  German  states  of  raising 

similar  taxes.  But  imperial  legacy  duties 
But  the  imposts  on  the  articles  just  named  still  not  sufficing  to  complete  the  necessary 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  national  finance  reform,  the  said  individual 
may  fall  on  the  general  public  and  not  ruin  states  must  be  asked  to  increase  their  con- 
the  manufacturers  and  traders.  Neither  tributions  to  the  imperial  exchequer, 
must  an  increased  tax  on  wines  put  the  vint-  Economic  changes  of  so  great  a  scope  will 
ners  out  of  commission.  Luxuries, — as  dis-  not,  Germany's  Minister,  of  Finance  believes, 
tinguished  from  "  articles  of  enjoyment," —  be  effected  without  a  lot  of  political  unrest, 
used  by  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com-  for  the  different  political  parties  may  be 
munity,  should  likewise  be  taxed ;  only  it  has  trusted  to  make  capital  of  the  situation  with 
been  found  that  luxuries  do  not  yield  much  the  object  of  gaining  advantages  over,  and 
revenue,  which  in  their  case  is  subject  to  concessions  from,  one  another.  There  are 
high  expense  of  collection.  It  looks,  there-  also  the  interests  of  the  individual  states  to 
fore,  as  if  the  burden  threatened  to  weigh  be  considered,  and  their  relations  to  the  em- 
most  heavily  upon   the   lower  and    middle  pire. 


COUNT  ZEPPELIN,  A  HERO  TO  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE. 

'  I  ^HE  extraordinary  and  world-wide  inter-  ideas,  and  the  German  nation  now  rewards  him 

^       est  aroused  by  the  recent  remarkable  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^7  ^h;  greatness  of  the  triumph  they 

e  f  r^    ^  ry         |.  ji.''  are  preparmg  for  him.   -Scorn   and  opposition 

performance  of  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  air-  greeted  him  when  he,  the  "layman,"  the  old 

ship  was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  cavalry  officer,  conceived  in  the  early  'go's,  the 

the    daring    and    resourceful    aeronaut    had  project  of  his  "  rigid "  airship.    He  had  to  fight 

passed  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten.     The  ^tep.  ^y  step,  by  tenacious  eflTort  for  recognition 

r_ ,        J     .  \,  ...  of  the  many, — even  the  smallest, — technical  and 

truly  admirable,— we  may  say  inspiring,-^  « aerolo^ical "    conceptions    that    he    proposed. 

personality  of  this  German  inventor  is  warm-  His  untiring  energy  in  unraveling  the  thousand 

ly  pictured  by  Hugo  Eckener,  his  coUabora-  problems  confronting  him,  his  undaunted   zeal 

tor  and  assistant  for  many  years,  in  a  recent  *^  secure  disciples  for  his  theories,  his  brave 

I  XT     J       J  o"j     'Tn!    n  •         /  front  in  face  of  poverty,  envy,  and  misconcep- 

i^ue  otNord  und  bud.     Ihe  hrst  portion  of  tjon^  ^ere  truly  to  be  admired.    And  whoever 

the  article  is  devoted  to  the  technical  details  was  present  at  Allgan  (January  17,  1906)  when, 

of  construction  of  the  airship ;  the  last  deals  erect  like  an  oak  in  a  storm,  he  stood  undis- 

with  the  man  himself.    From  diis  we  quote:  mayed  beneath  the  wreck  of  his  second  airshio, 

^  at  a  time  which  brought  him  other  sore  trials 

Count  Zeppelin  is  not  a  mere  inventor  for  the  as  well,  must  have  bowed  in  reverence  before 

German  people ;  he  is  their  hero.  such  strength  and  greatness  of  soul.     He  tow- 

"Work,   do   not   despair!"     This   Carlylean  ered  to  truly  heroic  proportions  those  sad  spring 

motto  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in  months  following  that  catastrophe,  when,  in  the 

the  person  of  Count  Zeppelin.    Those  who  know  face  of  the  whole  world,  he  built  his  ship  once 

must  be  touched  by  the  struggles  and  suffer-  more  with  his  last  resources,  and  with  this  act, 

ings  of  this  rare  character  in  the  cause  of  his  which  finally  brought  him  success,  he  conquered 
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the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  all,  the  world  over, 
and  became  ihe  darling  of  the  millions,  who 
ever  long  to  open  their  souls  wide  to  a  hero  and 
leader. 

Herr  Eckener  gives  a  few  characteristic  in- 
cidents illustrating  Zqjpelin's  modesty  and 
humanity. 

It  was  in  October,  1906.  We  accompanied  the 
Connt  to  witness  the  first  ascension  of  his  third 
ship.  The  second  was  a  wreck ;  his  lasl  hope 
hung  upon  this  new  one.  Would  it  succeed  ? 
We  sat  there  iiieditalive  and  anxious,  no  one 
disposed  to  speak  a  word.  Then  the  Count. 
turning  lo  his  nephew,  asked  whether  the  men 
on  the  "  Pralim  "  had  had  something  to  eat,  and 
had  arrangements  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  Miss  X—,  and  half  a  dozen  further  evidences 
of  the  most  atteniive  care  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  That  in  the  next  hour  his  own  fate 
would  be  decided  did  not  seem  to  concern  him. 
It  succeeded !  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  sail 
to  his  brother,  who  was  lying  ill  at  Constance, 
And  the  brother  listened,  rejoicing  to  the  mur- 
mur of  the  air- screws  above  the  house  and 
smiled  happily.  A  few  days  later  he  peacefully 
passed  away.  Love  and  kmdliness  are  the  fun- 
damental traits  of  Zeppelin's  character,  and  it 
must,  indeed,  have  been  his  own  nature  from 
which  be  steadily  drew  his  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  good  cause.  Sunny  temperaments  are  not 
an  easy  prey  to  pessimism.  Yet  if  hours  came, 
— and  they  did  eome,^when  he  wanted  to  aban- 
don bis  efforts  and  yield  to  the  general  preju-  altruistic  feelings  culminate,  compelled  hin 
dice,   his   glowing  patriotism,   in   which   all    his    persist. 


COUNT    ZEPPELIN,        CONQUZHOR    OF    IHE 


THE   CLEVELAND  STREET-RAILWAY  TANGLE. 


WRITING  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Quarli-rly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  City  of  Cleveland 
Water  Department,  said,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  article  on  "  The  Street- Railway 
Settlement  in  Cleveland,"  "A  most  re- 
markable chapter  of  street-railway  history  in 
this  country  has  just  come  to  an  end  in 
Cleveland."  Events  have  shown  that,  so  far 
from  the  chapter  being  ended,  many  un- 
looked-for paragraphs  have  been  added  to  it, 
and  its  close  seems  still  a  !ong  way  off. 
Sketched  briefly,  the  history  of  the  affair  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

Under  the  State  law  of  Ohio,  street-rail- 
way franchises  can  only  be  granted  for  pe- 
riods of  twenty-five  years.  The  old  company, 
the  Cleveland  El^tric  Railway  Company, 
had  at  various  times  secured  franchises,  the 
average  life  of  which,  at  the  close  of  1907, 
was  conceded  hy  the  company  to  be  less  than 
four  years.  By  the  so-called 
a  company,  having  once  secured  thi 
of  abutting  property  owners  of  any  street, 
need  not  again  secure  them  when  its  fran- 


chises ran  out.  Any  new  company,  however, 
wishing  to  bid  for  the  franchises,  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  the  consent  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  property  owners  on  each 
street  pf  the  proposed  route.  Consequently 
the  only  effective  plan  open  to  such  new  com- 
pany is  to  find  a  new  route  along  streets  not 
occupied  by  an  existing  company.  This  plan 
was  adopted  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
soon  after  his  election  in  1901  as  the  best 
method  of  securing  reasonable  rates. 


Any  control  of  rates  hy  a  State  c 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  had  such  a  com- 
mission been  created  it  would  surely  have  been 
manned  by  friends  of  the  existing  street  rail- 
ways. The  remedy  of  municipal  ownership,  to 
which  the  Mayor  is  thoroughly  committed  in 
principle,  was  also  out  of  the  question,  because 
not  allowed  by  State  law.  The  course  adopted 
of  fighting  a  monopoly  with  a  competitor  has 
been  so  universally  condemned  by  experience 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  careful  to  introduce  safe- 
guards against  consolidation  with  the  existing 
company,  which  during  several  years  of  warfare 
proved  absolutely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
.  .  .  The  method  adopted  was  that  of  the 
organization  of  a  si  reel- railway  company  on  or- 
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of     the     recent     international     sugar    con-  classes,  or  upon  persons  of  small  and  moder- 

vention.  ate  fortune. 

Brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer  remain  as  especially       in  order  to  equalize  things,  it   seems   to   me 

suited  for  additional  imposts,  since  they  are  not  imperative  that  the  revenue  derivable  from  ar- 

only  articles   of  general   popular    consumption,  tides  of  consumption  be  supplemented  by  levies 

but  of   enjoyment  pure   and   simple,  and   smce  aimed   at   personal   property.     ...      As    the 

submission   of   the   consumers  to   such   imposts  most  appropriate  way  of  assessing  which  I  rec- 

would  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  be  voluntary  ommend  a  general  duty,  affecting  all    heirs,  on 

in  character.    The  assessment  of  articles  of  en-  inheritances.    .     .     .    The  already  existing   im- 

joyment   is   indeed   much    smaller   in   Germany  perial    testamentary   duties   for   collateral   heirs 

than  in  other  large  countries.     Brandy  and  to-  may  remain  untouched    .    .    .    and  fortunes  up 

bacco  are  subject  to  far  higher  levies  in  free-  to    10,000  or   20,000  marks   exempted.      .      .      . 

trade    England,  as   well   as   in   Austria   and   in  Personally.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  financial 

France,  than  in  the  German  Empire.     In  Eng-  improvement  on  the  sole  basis  of  taxing  articles 

land,  the  rates  on  beer  are  also  much  higher,  of  consumption  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  and  that 

and  Southern  Germany  proves  that  it  could  sup-  the  addition  of  a  general  inheritance  tax  is  a 

port  larger  assessment  without  prejudice  to  qual-  sine  qua  non. 

ity   or  bulk  of   consumption.     In   the   present  .  1 1-  i_    1 

financial  situation,  the  German   Empire  cannot        1  his  species  of  impost  could  be  established 

cover  the  immense  deficiency  to  be  made   up  without  interfering  with  the  existing  rights 

^thout  strong  recourse  to  brandy,  tobacco,  and  ^f  ^^e  individual  German  states  of  raising 

similar  taxes.  But  imperial  legacy  duties 
But  the  imposts  on  the  articles  just  named  still  not  sufficing  to  complete  the  necessary 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  national  finance  reform,  the  said  individual 
may  fall  on  the  general  public  and  not  ruin  states  must  be  asked  to  increase  their  con- 
the  manufacturers  and  traders.  Neither  tributions  to  the  imperial  exchequer, 
must  an  increased  tax  on  wines  put  the  vint-  Economic  changes  of  so  great  a  scope  will 
ners  out  of  commission.  Luxuries, — as  dis-  not,  Germany's  Minister,  of  Finance  believes, 
tinguished  from  "  articles  of  enjoyment," —  be  effected  without  a  lot  of  political  unrest, 
used  by  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com-  for  the  different  political  parties  may  be 
munity,  should  likewise  be  taxed ;  only  it  has  trusted  to  make  capital  of  the  situation  with 
been  found  that  luxuries  do  not  yield  much  the  object  of  gaining  advantages  over,  and 
revenue,  which  in  their  case  is  subject  to  concessions  from,  one  another.  There  are 
high  expense  of  collection.  It  looks,  there-  also  the  interests  of  the  individual  states  to 
fore,  as  if  the  burden  threatened  to  weigh  be  considered,  and  their  relations  to  the  em- 
most  heavily  upon   the   lower  and    middle  pire. 


COUNT  ZEPPELIN,  A  HERO  TO  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE. 

'  I  ^HE  extraordinary  and  world-wide  inter-  ideas,  and  the  German  tiation  now  rewards  him 

^       est  aroused  by  the  recent  remarkable  ^""^  ^^^"^  ^y  ^^f  greatness  of  the  triumph  they 

£.  L  n*    ^  rr         !•  ji_''  are  preparing  for  hmi.   -Scorn    and   opposition 

performance  of  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  air-  greeted  him  when  he,  the  *'  layman,"  the  old 

ship  was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  cavalry  officer,  conceived  in  the  early  '90's,  the 

the    daring    and    resourceful    aeronaut    had  project  of  his  "  rigid "  airship.    He  had  to  fight 

passed  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten.     The  ^^f^,M  ^^^*  ^^  tenacious  eflTort  for  recognition 

*^    ,        J     .    i_i  ...  of  the  many, — even  the  smallest, — technical  and 

truly  admirable,— we  may  say  inspiring,—  "aerolo^cal"    conceptions    that    he    proposed, 

personality  of  this  German  inventor  is  warm-  His  untiring  ener^  m  unraveling  the  thousand 

ly  pictured  by  Hugo  Eckcner,  his  collabora-  problems  confronting  him,  his  undaunted  zeal 

tor  and  assistant  for  many  years,  in  a  recent  *^  secure  disciples  for  his  theories,  his  brave 

£  XT     J       J  o"j     'W    n  •         t  front  m  face  of  poverty,  envy,  and  misconcep- 

issue  oiSord  und  bud.     Ihe  hrst  portion  of  tjon,  were  truly  to  be  admired.    And  whoever 

the  article  is  devoted  to  the  technical  details  was  present  at  Allgan  (January  17,  1906)  when, 

of  construction  of  the  airship ;  the  last  deals  erect  like  an  oak  in  a  storm,  he  stood  undis- 

with  the  man  himself.    From  this  we  quote:  T^^- ^"^^^  1?"^  '^''^.  2-  his  second  airship. 

^  at  a  time  which  brought  him  other  sore  trials 

Count  Zeppelin  is  not  a  mere  inventor  for  the  as  well,  must  have  bowed  in  reverence  before 

German  people ;  he  is  their  hero.  such  strength  and  greatness  of  soul.     He  tow- 

"Work,   do    not   despair!"     This    Carlylean  ered  to  truly  heroic  proportions  those  sad  spring 

motto  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in  months  following  that  catastrophe,  when,  in  the 

the  person  of  Count  Zeppelin.    Those  who  know  face  of  the  whole  world,  he  built  his  ship  once 

must  be  touched  by  the  struggles  and  suffer-  more  with  his  last  resources,  and  with  this  act, 

ings  of  this  rare  character  in  fiie  cause  of  his  which  finally  brought  him  success,  he  conquered 
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the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  all,  the  world  over, 
and  became  the  darling  of  the  millions,  who 
ever  long  to  open  their  souls  wide  to  a  hero  and 
leader. 

Hcrr  Eckencr  gives  a  few  characteristic  in- 
cidents illustrating  Zeppelin's  modesty  and 
humanity. 

It  was  in  October,  igo6.  We  accompanied  the 
Count  to  witness  the  first  ascension  of  his  third 
ship.  The  second  was  a  wreck;  his  last  hope 
hung  upon  this  new  one.  Would  it  succeed? 
We  sat  there  meditative  and  anxious,  no  one 
disposed  to  speak  a  word.  Then  the  Count. 
turning  to  his  nepliuw,  asked  whether  the  men 
on  the  "  Prahin  "  had  had  something  to  eat,  and 
had  arrangements  licen  made  for  the  reception 
of  Miss  X — ,  and  half  a  doien  further  evidences 
of  the  mast  attentive  care  for  the  welfare  of 
Others.  That  in  the  next  hour  his  own  fate 
would  be  decided  did  not  seem  to  concern  him. 
It  succeeded  1  The  lirst  thing  he  did  was  to  sail 
to  his  brother,  who  was  lying  ill  at  Constance. 
And  the  brother  listened,  rejoicing  to  the  mur- 
mur of  the  air-screws  above  the  house  and 
smiled  happily.  A  few  days  later  he  peacefully 
passed  away.  Love  and  kmdliness  are  the  fun- 
damental traits  of  Zeppelin's  character,  and  it 
must,  indeed,  have  been  his  own  nature  from 
which  he  steadily  drew  his  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  good  cause.  Sunny  temperaments  are  not 
an  easy  prey  to  pessimism.  Yet  if  hours  came, 
— and  they  did  come, — when  he  wanted  to  aban- 
don his  efforts  and  yield  to  the  general  prej 
dice,  his  glowing  patriotism, 
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.     .        jitruislic  feelings  culminate,  compelled  him  to 

which  all  his    persist. 


THE   CLEVELAND  STREET-RAILWAY  TANGLE. 


W 


7-RITING  in  the  August  number  of  the 
_  artfrly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Mr.  E.  \V.  Bemis,  of  the  City  of  Cleveland 
Water  Department,  said,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  article  on  "  The  Street-Railway 
Settlement  in  Cleveland,"  "A  most  re- 
markable chapter  of  street-railway  history  in 
this  country  has  just  come  to  an  end  in 
Cleveland."  Events  have  shown  that,  so  far 
from  the  chapter  being  ended,  many  un- 
looked-for paragraphs  have  been  added  to  it, 
and  its  close  seems  still  a  long  way  off. 
Sketched  briefly,  the  history  of  the  affair  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Under  the  State  law  of  Ohio,  street-rail- 
way franchises  can  only  be  granted  for  pe- 
riods of  twenty-five  years.  TTie  old  company, 
the  Cleveland  El^tric  Railway  Company, 
had  at  various  times  secured  franchises,  the 
average  life  of  which,  at  the  close  of  1907, 
was  conceded  by  the  company  to  be  less  than 
four  years.  By  the  so-called  "  consent  law," 
a  company,  having  once  secured  the  consent 
of  abutting  property  owners  of  any  street, 
need  not  again  secure  them  when  its  fran- 


chises ran  out.  Any  new  company,  however, 
wishing  to  bid  for  the  franchises,  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  the  consent  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  property  owners  on  each 
street  of  the  proposed  route.  Consequently 
the  only  effective  plan  open  to  such  new  com- 
pany is  to  find  a  new  route  along  streets  not 
occupied  by  an  existing  company.  This  plan 
was  adopted  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
soon  after  his  election  in  1901  as  the  best 
method  of  securing  reasonable  rates. 


Any  control  of  rates  by  a  Slate  e 
wag  out  of  the  question,  for  had  such  a  com- 
mission been  created  it  would  surely  have  been 
manned  by  friends  of  the  existing  street  rail- 
ways. The  remedy  of  municipal  ownership,  to 
which  the  Maj-or  is  thoroughly  committed  in 
principle,  was  also  out  of  the  question,  because 
not  allowed  by  State  law.  The  course  adopted 
of  fighting  a  monopoly  with  a  competitor  has 
been  so  universally  condemned  by  e.xperience 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  careful  to  introduce  safe- 
guards against  consolidation  with  the  existing 
company,  which  during  several  years  of  warfare 
proved  absolutely  sufficient  for  the  puniose. 
.  .  ,  The  method  adofited  was  that  of  the 
organization  of  a  street-railway  company  on  or- 
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dinary  lines,  with  full  power  to  sell  slock  for 
its  legitimate  purposes  and  operate  its  road. 

This  competitive  experiment  was  hedged 
about  by  three  great  difficulties:  (i)  To  se- 
cure consents  even  on  streets  where  there  were 

,  no  tracks ;  (  2 )  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
where  there  were  no  tracks;  (3}  to  raise 
money.  All  these  difficulties  were  overcome, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "  tens  of  thou- 

.  sands  of  dollars  was  spent  by  the  old  com- 
pany in  paying  property  owners  to  refuse  con- 
sents to  the  new  company."  Mayor  Johnson 
himself,  in  company  with  the  editor  of  the 
Press,  the  principal  evening  paper,  at  least 
as  r^ards  circulation,  guaranteed  6  per  cent, 
dividends  on  the  stock.  Later  the  legality  of 
the  Mayor's  holdings  was  challenged,  and  he 
withdrew  his  guaranties.  Ultimately  popu- 
lar subscriptions,  mostly  in  small  sums,  of 
over  $i,ooo,ox»  were  secured,  and  the  first 
cars  were  run  on  the  new  lines  on  November 
I,  1906.  A  year  later  its  business  had  in- 
creased to  696,876  fares,  and  in  March  last 
had  reached  1,033,609. 

Certain  concerns  that  had  obtained  fran- 
chises to  run  at  three<ent  fares  having  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  courts,  there  re- 
mained but  two  of  these  in  the  field, — viz., 


the  Forest  City  Raflway  and  the  Low  Fare 
Company.  The  former  was  leased  to  the 
Municipal  Traction  Company,  whtcl)  by 
agreement  operated  cars  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Low  Fare  Company.  After  having  declined 
an  offer  hy  the  City  Council  to  purchase  it  in 
1905,  the  Cleveland  Electric  Company  Rail- 
way agreed,  in  1907,  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  sell  its  interests  and  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Johnson  being  appointed  the 
representative  of  the  City  CounciL  Open 
sessions  were  arranged  and  nearly  too  meet- 
ings were  held.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Forest  City  and  Low  Fare  com- 
panies should  be  accepted  at  their  actual  cost ; 
and  the  contest  therefore  was  limited  to  the 
value  to  be  assigned  to  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company,  which  property  was 
to  be  taken  over  as  from  January  I,  1908. 
The  amount  finally  paid  to  this  company  was 
$22,184,131,  and  to  the  other  two  companies 
$1,805,600. 


the  properties  of  the  Forest  City  and  the  Low 
Fares  companies,  at  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
and  of  the  liabilities,  to  the  old  company,  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company;  {2)  the 
passage  by  the  City  Council  of  the  so-called  , 
guaranty  franchise  to  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  Company,  and  (3)  the  lease  of  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  latter  to  the  Municipal 
•Traction  Company. 

On  the  following  day  all  people  were  car- 
ried free  upon  the  street-car  lines  of  the  city, 
and,  writes  Mr.  Bemls  in  his  article  (from 
which  the  foregoing  summary  has  been 
made),  "  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
custom  every  year  hereafter  on  that  day,  or 
on  April  27,  as  a  memorial  of  the  interesting 
event."  Mayor  Johnson,  addressing  a  large 
meeting  of  representative  citizens  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  night  of 
April  27,  said: 


are  trying,  this  people  is  trying,  t         ___ 

ample  that  others  may  follow  in  self-govern- 
ment, in  some  plan  by  which  people  living  in 
^reat  congested  centers  can  govern  themselves 
m  the  way  that  the  greatest  happiness  will  come 
to  them.  This  is  our  big  object.  ...  To 
the  great  public  and  this  Council,  who  have 
helped  in  wis  work,  I  say  that  we  are  proud 
of  being  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  1  am  glad  to  take 
a  humble  part  in  it,  and  I  would  rather,  m<r 
friends,  leave  to  those  little  grandchildren  of 
mine  the  feeling  that  this  community,  which 
has  trusted  me,  will  never  have  occasion  to  re- 
gret it,  than  to  leave  them  any  other  heritage  on 
earth. 
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It  IS  the  uncxpccteJ  that  happens, — at  tile  criticism  therein.  The  re^er^dum  com- 
Cleveland  as  at  other  places.  On  the  mom-  mittee  voted  against  the  grant  by  167  votes 
ing  of  October  23  last  the  Cleveland  papers  to  129;  and  the  citizens,  as  stated  above,  also 
appeared  with  big  headlines:  "  The  People  registered  an  adverse  vote  of  more  than  600. 
Win.  Mayor  Beaten  by  605  ";  "John-  On  November  12  announcement  was  made 
SON  Goes  Down  to  Defeat  When  in  the  daily  press  that  receivers  had  been  ap- 
SuREST  OF  Victory."  The  wisdom  of  the  pointed  for  the  property  of  the  Municipal 
proposed  ordinance,  making  a  grant  of  such  Traction  Company  and  the  Cleveland  Rail- 
wide  powers  to  the  Municipal  Traction  Com-  way  (formerly  the  Cleveland  Electric  Rail- 
pany,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  way  Company).  Cleveland's  street-railway 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  evoked  much  hos-  history  is  still  in  the  making. 
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T  IS  nearly  forty  years  since  the  employ-  machine-guns  and  partly  with  small  pieces  of 
ment  of  the  mitrailleuse  in  the  Franco-  artillery."  Another  suggested  that  "  one 
German  conflict  revealed  to  the  world  an-  company  of  infantry  should  be  taken  from 
other  addition  to  the  death-dealing  instru-  each  existing  regiment  and  equipped  with 
ments  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  interim  machine-guns."  A  third  proposal  was  "  that, 
inventions  of  a  similar  kind  have  multiplied ;  instead  of  a  separate  form  of  organization, 
and  now  there  are  numbers  to  choose  from,  the  machine-guns  should  be  issued  directly  to 
ranging  from  those  discharging  bullets  at  the  infantry  and  cavalry;  consolidated  with 
the  rate  of  400  or  more  a  minute  to  others  these  arms  of  the  service."  These  proposi- 
firing  solid  cast-iron  and  steel  shot,  explosive  tions,  says  Captain  Parker,  evidenced  a  con- 
shells,  and  canister,  and  piercing  steel  plates  fusion  of  ideas.  There  was  a  failure  to 
at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  yards.  The  separate  the  functions  of  the  different  arms 
machine-gun  having  "  made  good,"  the  prob-  of  the  service  and  to  discriminate  between 
lem  is  what  to  do  with  it, — that  is  to  say,  technical  training  and  tactical  employment, 
to  which  branch  of  the  army  shall  it  be  as-  "  Technical  training  and  instruction  are  one 
signed,  and  what  form  of  organization  shall  thing,  and  it  must  be  the  best  we  can  make  it. 
the  machine-gun  service  take.  In  January  Tactical  employment  is  another  and  a  differ- 
last  Captain  John  H.  Parker,  of  the  Twenty-  ent  thing,  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  whom  the  detach- 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  ment  reports  for  duty."    Therefore, 

devise  a  fomi  of  organization  for  machine-guns  after  mature  consideration,  it  seemed  best  not 

to  be  attached  to  regiments  of  infantry,  to  write  to  take  away  the  guns  from  the  infantry  and 

the  necessary  manual  or  manuals  for  its  instruc-  cavalry,   not   to    lessen    the   authority   of   com- 

tion  and  government,  and  to  organize  a  provi-  manding  officers  of  regiments  and  posts,  but  to 

sional   machine-gun  company  to   exempli^^  the  insure  that  they  shall  haz'e  at  their  disposal  units 

organization  and  manual.  ivhich  can  perform  the  functions  for  ivhich  they 

Captain    Parker     (familiarly    known    as        •,,*-,    ,  .  . 

"Machine-Gun    Parker"    from    his   expert  .    ^^  has  been  found  from  experience  that 

knowledge  of  this  arm)  was  furnished  with  J"^^   ^   *^^   ^\  signal    corps,    the   hospital 

all  the  requisite  officers  and  men,  animals  and  ^°'*P^»  ?r,*"y  ^^^^^  technical  service,  selected 

material,  and  was  afforded  unlimited  facili-  men  wiH  be  necessary  for  the  machine-gun 

ties  in  the  matters  of  drill,  instruction,  and  ^^J'^'^^-    As  to  the  technical  instruction  to  be 

administration.     The  manual  has  been  pre-  S^ven, 

pared,  and,  after  having  been  approved  by  a  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  officers  of  infan- 

board    of   infantry   officers,   has   been    trans-  ^^f  will  be  qualified,  or  willing  to  qualify  them- 

mitted    to    the    War    DennrMnpnt        Tn    fhp  selves,   for  this   duty.     The   proposed   machine- 

mitted    to    me    war    department.      In    the  ^^^  g^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^  -^  addition  to  the  infantry 

Journal  of  the  Military  bervice  Institution  and  cavalry.     Hence  vacancies  will  be  created. 

Captain   Parker   gives   his  reasons   for  some  These  should  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  dif- 

of  the  regulations  proposed  on  the  manual,  ^^^^^  arms  of  the  service,  in  order  that  all  may 

and   explains  why  he   rejected  certain  pro-  '^^^^  "^"^"^  '"  ^^"  ^"""*^^- 
posals  from  other  infantry  officers.    Of  these       As  far  as  field  officers  of  machine-gun  scrv- 

latter,  one  proposed  that  "  the  new  element  ice  are  concerned,  Captain  Parker  considers 

should  be  a  mixed  outfit,  armed  partly  with  that  (we  quote  his  own  words  here) : 
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they   should   be   permanent   appointments,    se-  would  be  expanded  by  one  gun,  makinsf  a  oom- 

lected  by  the  President  from  those  officers  be-  pany  of  nine  guns, — the  correct    proportion, — 

lieved  to  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for  this  with  four  officers.    This  expansion  can  be  goidc- 

duty,  and  should  be  assigned  to  department  and  ly  made,  and  with  the  minimtmi  deterioratioo  of 

army  headquarters,'  as  are  signal  officers,  and  efficiency ;   for  we  have  the  necessary  c^oen, 

placed  in  charge  of  the  machine-gun  service  in  trained  pointers,  and  packers ;'  we  have  the  guns 

order  to  develop  it  to  the  point  of  highest  effi-  in  the  ordnance  storehouse,  and  we  can  alwajs 

ciency.    ...    It  would  be  better  to  make  all  buy  the  mules.    With  trained  packers  it  is  not 

the  officers  of  the  machine-gun  service  perma-  a  great  task  to  break  in  green  mules  in  an  old 

nent  appointments,  in  a  separate  line  of  promo-  pack-train.     .     .     .     The    company    thus    ex- 

tion,   with    a   technical    course   of    instruction,  panded  would  be  attached  to  brigade  headquar- 

backed   by   technical   examinations  peculiar    to  ters,    its  platoons   being  distributed   thence   hjr 

their  own  line  of  duty.  direction  of  the  brigade  commander  to  his  regi- 

ments.    The  captain  takes  tactical  control  only 

With  regard  to  the  fighting  unit  for  war,  when  the  brigade  commander  directs  that  the 

wc  subjoin  some  of  the  more  interesting  items  8^ns  act  in  company. 

in  Captain  Parker's  article.  Captain  Parker  states  that  out  of  142  ofr 

The  unit  suitable  for  technical  instruction  in  ^^^  who  have  been  connected  with  machine- 
time  0/  peace  must  be  such  that  we  are  assured  gun  experiments  for  the  past  three  years,  119 
of  having  the  very  best  fighting-machine  unit  were  in  favor  of  a  separate  organization  of 

^"^The^'experience  of  the  world  indicates  that  machine-gun  units  for  technical  instniction. 

machine-^uns  should   not  be  employed  singly,  and  ot  attaching  them  to  the  regiments  for 

but  in  pairs,  at  least.    .        .    The  smallest  unit  tactical  employment.     The  proposed  system 

to  be  assigned  to  a  regiment  and  capable  of  has  the  decisive  advantage  that  the  same  com- 

supplying  a  subdivision  to  each  battalion  of  that  sanding  officers  who  handle   the  machine- 
regiment  is  six  guns,  organized  m  three  platoons  ?      .  it««iwi^    mt   au^m^huic- 

'  of  two  guns  each.  S""  ""^^  *"  pcace  will  supervise   them  m 

In  time  of  war  each  of  the  peace  platoons  time  of  war. 


IRELAND   COMING   INTO  HER  OWN. 

IF  any  evidence  were  needed  to  show  that  time  in  her  history  she  is  approaching  the  fun- 

-■•     things  are  actually  beginning  to  mend  in  damental  essential  of  a  nation— unity, 

the  Emerald  Isle,  the  mere  fact  of  the  appear-  The  great  political  and  religious  division 

ance  of  such  an  article  as  that  on  **  The  New  between  north  and  south  is  no  longer  a  living 

Ireland,"   by   Maude   Radford  Warren,   in  issue.    An  Independent  Orange  League  now 

Collier  s  for  November  7,  would  of  itself  be  addresses  itself  "  to  all  Irishmen  whose  coun- 

ample  testimony.     Ten  years  ago, — indeed,  try  stands  first  in  their  affections."     There 

five  years  ago, — one  would  have  scanned  the.  has  arisen  a  feeling  of  interdependence  and 

magazines  and  newspapers  in  vain  for  "  An  unity  among  all  Irishmen,  and  a  tendency  to 

optimistic  report  on  what  that  brave  little  put  first  the  good  of  the  country." 

country  is  doing  to  find  the  way  to  political  Ireland  has  been  aptly  described  as   the 

and  religious  unity,  and  to  economic  inde-  "  Seething  Pot,"  and  seething  she  is. 

pendence,"  which  is  how  the  subtitle  of  the  Commissioners    have    investigated   the    Irish 

article  in  questions  reads,    bays  this  writer:  railways,  with  a  possible  view  of  consolidating 

To  the  casual  observer  Ireland  may  still  seem  ^^^"}-  ""^^^,^**^^  ^°"*^°>-     '^^^  government  of 

a  most  distressful  country.    The  ratio  of  her  in-  ^"!;l'."„^^'/^i  ^^,S   been  overhauled;  even    the 

sane  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country;  ^  n"^^f    *  f  Congested  Districts  Board  and 

twice  as  many  die  of  consumption  as  do  in  Eng-  J^f  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  mves- 

land;  5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  barren,  and  the  tigated  to  say  nothing  of  the  admimstration  of 

15,000,000  of  fruitful  area  is  divided  into  500,-  ^  ^     ^^^  *^^' 

000  holdings,  200,000  of  which  are  uneconomic.  But  all  this  "  official  ferment  is  as  nothing 

.    .    .    The    railways   are   miserably  organized  ^Up„  romoared  with  the  unofficial  " 

and  charge  one-third  more  for  freight  rates  than  ^"^"  coraparea  witn  tne  unomciai. 

do  English  railways.  Twelve  million  pounds  is  Newspapers  and  priests,  peeresses  and  village 
spent  annually  on  imported  goods  that  could  associations,  shopkeepers,  and  farm  laborers,  all 
just  as  well  be  made  at  home.  .  .  .  And,  are  working  to  regenerate  Ireland.  .  .  . 
above  all,  nearly  40,000  of  her  strongest  go  yearly  The  government  will  build  a  four-roomed  cot- 
to  America.  tage  for  a  laborer  for  £135.  A  baroness  will 
And  yet  this  brave  little  country,  whose  causes  guarantee  to  sell  all  the  linen  embroidered  on  her 
have  always  been  measured  by  their  defects,  is  estate.  The  National  Board  of  Education  is  put- 
coming  into  her  own.  .  .  .  Slowly,  by  re-  ting  better  books  into  the  schools.  .  .  . 
membering  that  importance  to  a  country  is  not  Whether  one  looks  at  the  hard-tufted  carpets  of 
given  by  a  king,  but  by  looking  to  herselt  .  .  .  Donegal,  the  boats  of  Kerry  and  Q)rk,  or  the 
she  is  being  recreated  from  within.    For  the  first  plows  of  Wexford,  it  all  spells  progress. 
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FliXE  Mdv>i  WkU}. 


r  Ireland's  chief  products,    unen    bleaching  on  Belfast  green. 


Naturally  the  land  question  is  uppermost. 
The  Wyndham  Land  act  of  1903  placed  the 
sum  of  £ioo,ooo,ocx)  ($500,000,000)  at  the 
disposal  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Every  land- 
lord who  sold  land  to  a  tenant  was  to  receive 
a  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money.  The  understanding  was  that  for  the 
first  three  years  the  outlay  should  not  exceed 
f  5,000,000  a  year;  but  the  land-hungry  ten- 
ants could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough,  and 
land  to  the  value  of  £20,000,000  ($100,000,- 
000)  was  actually  sold  within  eighteen 
months.  In  the  west,  however,  where  (he 
poverty  is  worst,  many  of  the  landlords  re- 
fuse to  sell  their  immense  grazing  ranches, 
and  the  people  have  to  starve  on  five  or  seven 
.icre  holdings  of  bog  lands.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  will  probably  be  twenty 
years  before  the  peasants  completely  own  the 
land.    But  a  hopeful  view  is  taken  by  all. 

"  .\h.i."  said  (he  peasant  father  of  a  new  son, 
"  niamiy'5  the  time  I  have  sat  at  me  cabin  door, 
l.iiikin'  wistful  at  the  pitatie  in  me  hand,  think- 
in'  dart  I  ate  it  mcsilf,  or  must  I  give  it  to  the 
pig  that  p.iys  the  rint.  There  will  be  no  such 
(lifficiilly   as  that  for  the  young  lad,  you  mark 


It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  old  political 
parties, — both  the  Unionists  and  the  Na- 
tionalists,— have  lost  their  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  The  two  chief  factors  in 
national  unity  are  the  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced 
Shin  Fn'in.  and  meaning  "Ourselves  Alone  ") 
and  the  Gaelic  League.  TTie  former  includes 
the  following  among  its  comprehensive  pro- 
jects : 

Ireland,  with  her  splendid  resources,  must 
build  up  manufactures.  It  must  be  a  crime  for 
an  Irishman  to  purchase  imported  goods  when 
he  can  buy  Irish-made,  Irish  capital  must  be 
kept  in  Ireland.  People's  banks  must  be  formed, 
as  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 


Irish- American  capitalists  must  be  invited  to 
help  develop  the  country  industrially.  The  bogs 
must  be  drained,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry 
must  be  developed. 

The  Gaelic  League  has  nearly  looo 
branches  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
are  supported  by  the  farthings  of  the  poor. 
It  aims 

to  keep  the  Irish  from  excitement,  and  from 
hectic  politics;  to  work  for  temperance  and  anti- 
emigration  ;  to  puncture  the  shams  and  lies  that 
are  part  of  the  many  banes  of  Irish  life;  to  fos- 
ter honesty  and  direct  thinking. 

Numerous  associations  exist  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country, — lace-mak- 
ing, silk  embroidery,  and  similar  industries 
arc  being  fostered.  The  work  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  calls  for  special  notice.  Eighteen 
years  ago  he  started  his  co-operative  move- 
ment (1890)  by  establishing  a  co-operative 
creamery. 

To-day  the  co-operative  system  is  in  force 
all  over  Ireland.    There  are 

more  than  800  societies  with  a  membership  of 
80,000  .  ,  .  more  than  .too  creameries,  close 
to  100  agricultural  banks,  and  some  350  credit 
societies,  which  place  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
small  farmers  and  lal>urcrs  on  easy  terms. 

Nine  years  ago  the  government  organized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
was  made  vice-president.  This  works  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
established  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  de- 
pressed west. 

And  now,  Ireland,  having  given  4,ooo,cxx> 
of  her  pcc^le, — the  best  half  of  herself, — to 
America,  considers  that  America  may  justly 
be  asked  to  give  in  return  some  laf  her  cap- 
ital for  investment.  "  She  does  not  want 
charity  from  us,  but  co-operation." 
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•  « 

IS  AUTHORITY  TO  GIVE  WAY  TO  SYMPATHY? 

A     CONTRIBUTION    to   what    is    fre-  pay   respect,    we    deprive    respect    of    any    real 

^^       qucntly  called  "  the  literature  of  pro-  ^^^^^.^^  "^'^^^  ^a^«-  ,  "  \^^^^^  }^  *  ^^t  ""^ 

^^„^  .      iT>  ^^'i-^i  compliance,  one  can  feel  it  only  for  one  whom 

test,    appears  in  the  Roman  fortnightly  mag-  ^^^  ^^^^^     Thos^  who  cry  "  teach  respect "  arc 

azine,  L'lthlia  Moderna.    Written  by  Signor  tyrants  or  dolts,  because  the  only  thingr  that  can 

Isauto  Acclivc,  this  article  has  for  its  object  be  taught  is  love.    Who  loves,  respects. 

the  denunciation  of  authority,  but  is  not  con-        Signor  Acclive  assails  paternal   authority 

ceived  in  a  solely  iconoclastic  spirit,  for  Sig-  with  especial  vigor,  believing  its  very  asser- 

nor  Acclive*s  fundamental  motive  is  evident-  tion  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  declaring 

ly  humanitarian,  his  views  in  some  particu-  the  most  vicious  fathers  to  be  the  most  exact- 

lars  resembling  Count  Tolstoi's.     For  au-  ing  and  at  the  same  time  great  sticklers  for 

thority,    our    Italian    would    wish    to    see  the  dominance  of  a  fathers  sacred  authority. 

substituted    tolerance,   indulgence,   kindness,  Of  course  the  father  finds  this  attitude  a 

— "  pardon,"  in  a  word,  as  he  finally  char-  very  convenient  one,  because  he  can  squander 

acterizes  the  sum  of  these  various  attributes,  all  the  money  he  ought  to  leave  to  his  chil- 

BMt  the  right  and  duty  of  the   individual  dren,  just  as  he  pleases,  in  the  happy  knowl- 

to     exercise     his     reasoning     faculties     to  edge  that  when  they  grow  up  they  will  have 

the  full  must  be  recognized  as  paramount  no  right  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  sinful 

before  any  improvement  on  the  individual's  extravagance.    Better  a  thousand  times  that 

present  state  of  mental  slavery  is  likely  to  a  father  should  take  his  paramours  into  his 

come  about.  house  than  that  his  son  should  have  the  pre- 

In    the    whole    movement    of    contemporary  sumption  to  remind  him  of  his  duties!     So 
thought  on  social  questions  I  see  a  sustained  radically  wrong  are  children  brought  up, — 
fight  against  authority  in  all  its  forms.     The  ^jg  ltz[izn  philosopher  goes  on  to  say,— that 
literary  or  scientific  genius,  however  loudly  ac-  ,  mi  l        m  u*    /  -.u     »        • 
claimed  to-day,  may  be  repudiated  to-morrow,  "^any  a  boy  will  bewail  his  fathers  miscon- 
because  criticism  assumes  the  function  of  judg-  duct  to  his  young  comrades,  and  will  not  dare 
ing  systematically  the  works  of  the  greatest  liv-  to  go  into  his  father's  room  and   speak  to 
inif  authors  upon  their  merits.     And  this  is  a  ^im    openly    about   it,    after   an    intelligent 
great  blessing,  since  we  must  fight  authority  lor  ^    t  •            a    j   u     j  -.  j         ^     j    ^u* 
the  sake  of  fighting  authority,  which  calls  for  fashion.     And  he  docs  not  dare  to  do  this 
destruction  because  it  is  a  force  that  does  not  because  of  our  miserable  system  of  training 
consent  to  being  judged  by  all  people.    .    .    .  our  children  to  obey  authority  unquestioning- 
War  upon  authority  as  such  must  be  the  watch-  ly     ^^^^  ^x^^^      ing^e^j   of   developing    their 
word  of  every  sensible  person.      There  must  be  "^            r   •     ^*            j    ^u  •  '^  t 
an  end  to  blind  admiration;  there  must  be  no  ^^^f^  of  just^c  and   their  capacity  to   form 
heights  incapable  of  measurement.     Man  must  judgments.    The  spirit  of  tyranny  should  be 
learn  to  consider*  himself  as  a  pair  of  scales,  kept  out  of  the  family  circle;  instead  of  au- 
weighing    everything     while,    however     freely  ^^ority  we  want  sympathy  and  kindness;  we 
allowing  his  own   estimates  to  be  weighed   by          , /^     .     .  ^               u   j*          i             j 
others.    The  right  of  judgment  should  not  be  a  oyg^^  to  insist  upon  obedience  less  and  prac- 
privilege,  but  everybody  ought  to  feel  that  so-  tice  pardon  more, 
ciety  expects  an  opinion  from  him.                             Benevolence,  toleration,  leniency, — that  is 

Although  this  writer  entitles  his  article  to  say,  pardon,— this  author  finds  sadly  lack- 

"  The  Psychology  of  Authority,"  he  does  not  »ng  wherever  one  may  turn.    He  greatly  de- 

actually  attempt  to  analyze  the  essence  and  plores  the  pride  of  place  that  animates  all 

composition  of  authority,  but  confines  him-  Public  officials,  from  policeman  to  premier. 

self  principally  to  denying  the  necessity  of  and  he  thinks  they  would  all  do  well  to  for- 

its    existence.      Defining    the    thing    itself,  get  their  sensibilities  and  their  dignity  and 

he  says:  their  importance,  and  to  come  down  to  a 

„^  ^ .       ..     '-L  ^   rx       u  J  •    *.  realization  of  their  purely  human  selves. 

What  is  authority?    Our  elders  and  our  priests  *^        ^ 

and  our  whole  official  tribe  tell  us  that  authority       The  death  of  authority  would  mean  the  dawn 

is — authority.     But,  I  exclaim,  what  is  it?     It  of  sympathy.     So  long  as  administrators  of  the 

is  a  kind  of  superiority  that  demands*  respect.  State  feel  the  wish  to  exercise  power  over  other 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  superiority  that  de-  people,  so  long  will  the  government  be  composed 

mands   respect?     Whatever  is   superior  stands  of  men  eager  for  wealth  and  preferment.     So 

far  beyond  any  need  of  enforcing  itself.    Besides,  lon^  as  they  can  barricade  themselves  behind 

respect  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  en-  authority  and  wear  this  aureole  of  power,   so 

forced,  just  as  love  cannot  be  enforced.    When  long  will   men   strive  for   governmental   office, 

we    say :    You    must    respect    such    and    such  not  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  but 

a  person,  we  mean:   if  you  do  not  behave  to  jn  order  that  they  may  receive  honor  and  dis- 

the  advantage  of  that  person,  you  will  be  per-  tinction.    .    .    .    The  dav  when  a  cabinet  min- 

secuted,  punished.     Wnen  we  say :   you  shall  ister's  portfolio  or  the  badge  of  a  town  coonador 
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is  no  longer  the  symbol  of  acknowledged  prestiKC  shall  .we  be  sure  of  seeing  the  government  in 
the  day  when  people  agree  that  a  government  the  hands  of  men  who  will  be  truly  helpful  to 
office  confers  no  personal  advantages,  that  day    their  human  brethren. 


IS   CANADA  TO  BE  THE   WORLD'S  GRANARY? 


I  N  response  to  the  cry  of  the  children  of   equal  to  the  average  per  acre  of  the  past  ten 
*■      earth  for  their  dally  bread.  Nature  re-  >'^,*l"J^„f"'.°""'.''*  "3,oc«.oqo  bushels, 
sponds  each  season  with  the  real  miracle  of   ,        '    """"' 


That  n 


s  that  there  will  be  in  the  farmers' 
,     ,  ,  , .,,.  ,    .'•■•■•"t.s  this  fall  wheat  worth  anywhere  from 

I  crop  of  three  and  a  quarter  billions  of  $80^00,000  to  jioo^ooofloo.  Deducting  the  35.- 
busheis  of  one  cereal  alone.  The  wheat  and  ooo^oo  bushels  necessary  for  home  consuinption, 
its  production  mean  the  support  of  life  to  so  including  seed  wheat  for  nejtt  spring,  there  is 
n.any  millions  of  human  beings,  as  both  pro-  J™,',-  ^"^-^  T^hrD^R^^kSr  '*^ 
ducers  and  consumers,  that  its  annual  advent  his  brows.  Wheat  is  king.  Everything  else  is 
from  Nature's  bosom  may  be  regarded  as  one  dwarfed  by  the  pile  of  dollars  annually  massed 
—though  com-  '•y  'his  one  product.  As  an  up-to-date  farmer 
remarked  the  other  day,  "  It  beats  all." 


of  the  most  stupendous  of  facts,- 
paratively  unnoticed. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Oddly  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  tremcn- 
Wesimlmter  (Toronto),  John  A.  Cormie  dous  prosperity  oflering  of  wheat  by  the  Great 
declares  that  in  Western  Canada,  the  Provider,  the  persons  engaged  in  cultivation 
"  Prairie  Provinces,"  the  whole  fabric  of  and  shipment  of  wheat  in  that  section  pro- 
human  life  is  built  on  wheat.  test  that  they  have  neither  tinle  nor  inclina- 

In  British  Columbia,  it  is  to  mines,  orchards,  tion  to  talk  of  ethereal  things  with  Canadian 

rivers,  and  forests  that  men  turn  for  means  of  missionaries.     Mr,  Cormie  remarks: 
life.    In  the  East, — from  (he  rocky,  lake-strewn 

region,  where  Manitoba  breaks  into  Ontario,  on  A  Western  home  missionary  was  once  asked 

to  the  Atlantic  Coast,— it  is  to  a  little  of  every-  by  the  convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Commit- 

thing.    But  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  no  visible  tee  of  his  presbytery  what  he   found  to  be   the 

means  of  support  but  wheal.    Of  course,  there  chief  obstacle  to  his  work  in  the  field  in  which 

are  cattle,  for  the  Western  farmer  is  getting  wise,  he  was  then  laboring.    His  reply  was  brief,  con- 
—wild   oats  and   thistles 


e  to  the  fad  that  there 
must  be  better  farming, 
and  catlle  are  a  strong 
ally.  To  August  4  of 
the  present  year  53.000 
head  of  cattle  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Win- 
nipeg yards,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  this 
number  will  be  multi- 
plied by  two.  In  1906 
130,000  head  of  cattle 
were  shipped  to  Win- 
nipeg. 

Then  there  are  oats, — 
in  i^i,  38,909,654  bush- 
els, increased  in  1906  to 
87.216,272  bushels. — and 
barley  20,775.732  bushels 
in  1906.  But  6,000,000 
acres  of  the  prairie  are 
sown  to  wheat,  and  the 
yield  is  estimated  at  all 
the  way  from  100,000,- 
000  bushels  to  William 
W byte's  guess  last  July 
of  125.000,000  bushels. 
The  Winnipeg  grain  ex- 
change suggests  107.- 
000,000  bushels,  and  this 
will  be  nearer  the  mark 
than  either  of  the  other 
numbers,  though  a  yield 


A    MOUND  OF  CANADIAN    WHEAT. 

f  overllow  wheat  tbat  could  Dot  be  bugg^  or  drawn  t 
elevBtora.) 
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tained  in  the  one  word,  **  Wheat"   Wheat  bulks  mated  by  Mr.  0>nnie,  wQl,  within  a  quarter 

largely  in  men's  thoughts  in  the  West     The  ^f  ^  century,  have  a  wheat  area  of  6,000,000 

younff  man  referred  to, — it  is  almost  certain  he  „^^^      nrk^;,  «,r«.^^»^  ,r;-M   ^^»  «.k^  ^«««.  *^» 

had  lust  come  from  the  East,-made  the  dis-  ^cres.     Their  average  yield  for  the  past  ten 

covery  which  every  man  makes  before  he  has  years  was  18.98  bushels  per  acre, — thirteen 

been  a  year  in  the  country,  that  wheat  is  king,—  times  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  it  has 

that  is  to  say,  the  whole  fabric  of  life  on  the  \^^  ^bovc  that,— while  the  yield  of  the  world 

Prairie  Provinces  is  built  on  wheat  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    ,^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  Canadian  Western  provinces,  it  is  csti-  of  these  three  provinces. 


MOVING-PICTURES  AD  NAUSEAM. 

r^F  all  the  novelties  in  the  field  of  popu-  to  be  hired, — in   fact,  everything  necessary 

lar   amusement   in   recent  years  none  for  the  picture.    And  all  the  thought,  time, 

has  made  such  headway  or   so  completely  and  energy  have  been  expended  for  the  por- 

taken  hold  of  public  favor  as  the  moving-  trayal  of  the  '*  realism  of  bloodshed,  crime, 

picture.     It  has  served  to  enliven  the  crowds  and  brutality." 

watching  for  the  returns  on  the  evening  oi      ^  t  j-      i.-  j  l-         .-  -    ^ 

T-i'T-i  ^         L         L        ^        rjTo  see  an  Indian  bind  his  captive  and  drag 

Election  Day;  stores  have  been  transformed   ^im  swiftly  at  the  end  of  a  n^e.  tied  to  hU 

into   theaters    for   its   exhibition,   and   have  horse,  over  rough  and  rocky  ground,  is  not  a 

proved   veritable  gold-mines  for  their  own-   pleasant  sight,  even   when  one  knows   that  a 

ers;  and  the  regular  vaudeville  houses  have  <l"{™«y  has  been  substituted  for  Ae  real  man 

,       J  .^  ^    •     *•  1  ^     ^. jt    ^  who  was  tied.    ...    To  see  a  knife  pluneed 

found  It  to  be  so  popular  an  attraction  diat   ^^  i„to  the  breast  of  a  woman  by  a  jealous 

it  has  now  become,  in  one  form  or  another,  lover  conveys  a  picture  a  thousand  times  as 

a  regular  item  in  their  programs.    Cinemato-  vivid  as  reading  of  the  act,  and,  by  the  art  of 

scope,  kinetoscope,  biograph,  vitagraph,— the  ^^e   picture-maker,  the   knife   really   seems  to 

1.  /.  ^-       II      •  •  „      _j  „  vu   »!,:-  enter  the   flesh   and  the  blood  to  spurt    forth, 

list  IS  continually  mcreasmg,  and  with  diis  ,ft„  ^^ich  the  victim  writhes,  rolls  her  ey« 

multiplication  of  machines  or  instruments  has  and  finally  dies  in  agony.    Ugh  I 

come  inevitably  a  corresponding  increase  of       i„  ^^e  depiction  of  scenes  of  travel  and 

opportunities  for  the  promulgation  of  good  ^j^^  „f  f^^^j      j^j^  ^^e  moving-picture  is 

o'l  '''"  r     ^'-  .?•    u  •   ^^^^'  ^-      \  ?  undoubtedly  serving  a  useful  purpose ;  but. 

Photo-Era  for  October,  is  of  opinion  that,  ^  jlr.  Claudy  remarks,  the  educational  effect 

as  a   general   rule    the  opportunities      are  j^  i„g^,y  dcsj^yed  by  the  absurd  speed  with 

taken  up  on  the  bad  side.  ^^ich    the   pictures   are    thrown   upon    the 

To  be  specific,  I  recently  attended  three  such  screen. 
shows  ill  an  evening,  all  within  two  squares  of       j^j„  ^„^  ;„  ^^^     ^j^^  t^       j  j,^^ 

each  other.     In  each  show  the  principal  attrac-  f^^j  j„„      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

tion  was  a  tragedy !    In  one  the  famous  James  jj^^j  ^  ^j^^t^  ^^^^^     „      ^         ^ 

Brothers  murdered,  robbed,  and  set  fire  to  their  ^^^^^j  ^^  ^  ^(,i^j,  ^^„,j  »^^  5       p  ^ 

hearts    content;  m  another  an  Indian  took  re-  ^^  ^^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^  mile-a-minute  automobile 

venge  on  a  white  man  for  a  wrong,  m  a  manner  look  like  a  hitching-post.    .    .    .    Railway  trains 

highly  satisfactory  to  the  audience ;  and  m  the  j^under  along  at  thVrate  of  three  miles  a  min- 

third  some  ruffians  kidnapped  a  child  and  were  ^^      ^„j   ^^^   ^„  t^^   100-yard  dash   in    five 

killed  m  the  end.    .    .    .    The  constant  pictur-  sjco^jsi        • 
ing  of  crime  in  any  form,  even  if  the  punish- 
ment be  shown  at  the  end,  is  a  harmful  and        Mr.  Claudy  calls  attention  to  the  class  of 

degrading  thing,  especially  when  a  large  per-  faj^g  pictures  which  should  come  under  the 

centage  of  the  patrons  of  such  theaters  is  made  «  t  .• .        »•     1     i     «  ..l 

up  of  minors,  or  adults  without  the  education  ^^n  of  the  censor;  particularly     those  artis- 

and  point  of  view  which  will  enable  them  to  see  tically  simulated  ones  which  are  so  near  real 

these  things  as  they  are.  life  that  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by 

One's  regret  for  such  exhibitions  is  deep-  ^  expert 
ened  by  the  reflection  that  just  as  much  time  Take  a  scene  from  the  Japanese  war.  The 
and  effort  have  been  spent  in  preparing  the  EJ^turc  shows  you  a  column  of  marching  Japs. 
/•I  f  i_  •  ^  1 J  L  u  They  halt,  get  their  dinner,  go  to  sleep,  get  up, 
films  for  these  pictures  as  would  have  been  ^.^rch  on  and  act  just  like  the  thing  re5.  As 
in  producing  others  of  a  more  desirable  char-  they  are  the  rod  thing,  it  would  be'  strange  if 
actor.  The  proper  backgrounds  have  had  to  they  did  not  so  act  Then  you  see  those  same 
be  selected ;  the  actors  in  the  tragedies  have  J^ps  go  into  battle  and,  stranger  yet,  they  are 
,,  i_'ji-  I  '^  'i^j  shooting  nght  at  you,  m  the  audience.  Some 
had  to  be  tramed ;  houses,  furniture,  railroad  ^^^^^  behind  me  said:  "Wasn't  that  picture- 
trains,  steamboats,  and  automobdes  have  had  man  brave  to  get  out  there  and  get  those  pic- 
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tures  with  all  (hose  bullets  flying?"  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  been,  if  the  bullets  had  been 
there.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  joined  film, 

— the  first  part  real,  the  second  part  faked ;  and 
the  artfulness  of  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  public  cannot  say  when  the  real  leaves 
ulT  and  the  fake 


1'here  are,  of  course,  many  exhibitions  in 
the  moving-pitture  line  that  give"  praise- 
worthy entertainments;  but  there  are  very 
many  more  that  pander  to  low  passions  and 
have  nothing  but  the  dollar  in  sight,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  "  the  film  which  will 
draw  the  biggest  crowd  without  pulling  the 
house  into  the  police-court."  If  the  moving- 
picture  is  to  be  made  "  an  agent  for  the  good 
it  can  undoubtedly  do,  something  will  have 
to  be  done  about  the  class  of  pictures  ex- 
hibited." Mr.  Claudy  says  to  his  readers: 
"  Now  it  is  up  to  you.  When  you  go'to  a 
vaudeville  house  and  see  a  picture-show  con- 
cluding the  entertainment,  write  the  owner 
a  line.  Say  what  you  liked  and  what  you 
didn't  like.  .  .  .  What  arc  you  going 
todo?" 


"  NEIGHBORHOOD 


CAN  THE   RUSSIAN    SENATE   BE   REFORMED? 


npHE  Russian  Duma  may  exert 
■*■  fluence  over  the  individual 
by  legislative  measures  and  demands,  but  on 
a  ministry  that  is  decided  to  carry  on  its  af- 
fairs in  spite  of  "  the  so-called  public  opin- 
ion "  the  demand  of  the  Duma  may  have 
the  opposite  effect.  As  concerns  legislative 
activity,  the  Duma  is  entirely  paralyzed  by 
the  very  fact  that  there  exists  an  institution 
which  serves,  under  the  "  renewed  regime," 
as  a  guaranty  for  an  anti-legal  administra- 
tion. Is  it  at  all  worth  while  enacting  laws 
so  long  as  the  ministries  have  the  power  to 
abolish  any  law  by  means  of  "  senatorial 
elucidation"?  The  editor  of  the  Russian 
weekly,  Masiovsty  Yeteitedielnii,  Count 
E.  N.  Trubetzkoy,  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed reforms  of  the  Russian  Senate  in  this 
vein: 

Suppose,  says  this  writer,  that  the  Octo- 
brists  and  the  "  Kadets "  are  successful  in 
having  a  good  statute  regarding  the  univer- 
sities passed  in  the  Duma,  who  could  pledge 
us  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
will  not  declare  it  identical  with  a  statute  of 
1884? 

That  such  a  procedure  is  not  out  of  the  ordi- 
nai^  may  be  seen  even  from  the  conception  with 
which  the  present  Minister,  A.  N.  Schwartz, 
has  josl  returned  to  die  ministry.    Judging  from 


the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  he  not  only  asks 
regarding  the  "elucidation"  of  the  decree  of 
August  27;  he  even  dictates  to  the  Senate  in 
which  directioi)  the  decree  should  be  "'ehici- 
dated";  The  Minister  of  Public  Education  in- 
forms you  that.  accordiiiR  to  his  opinion,  the 
decree  of  August  27  does  not  contradict  the 
statute  approved  in   l8a4.  and  therefore  he,  the 


5  the  right  to  adopt 
on  of  the  university 
>t  contradict  the  full 
latute.  But,  as  the 
1  the  situation  differ- 


Minister,  Ihinks  ihat  he  .  _ 

all  measures  for  the  regulat 

life  in  so  far  as  they  will  nc 

power  gi\'en   him  by  that  s 

boards  of  professors  explain 

cntly  and  think  the  interference  of  the  ministnr 

to  be  against  the  ordinance  o(  Angiist  27,  he  asu 

the  Senate  for  a  proper  "'  elucidation." 

As  there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  dec- 
laration, which  was  published  by  all  the 
newspapers  and  was  not  denied  by  any  of  the 
official  publications,  it  therefore  means  that 
"  the  Minister  regards  the  first  department 
of  the  Senate  as  a  board  of  attentive  execu- 
tors of  the  law,  ready  to  take  orders  from 
the  government  officials  and  to  declare,  if 
necessary,  black  white  and  white  black."  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  senatorial  "  elucida- 
tion "  presents  an  interesting;  side  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  university  question,  as 
an  indication  of  what  we  can  in  general  tx,- 
pect  from  the  Senate. 
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gust  27  last :  All  those  statutes  that  have  pre-  legislative  institution.    On  the  basis  of  the  fud- 

viously  represented  the  bureaucratic  spirit  are  damental  laws  and  the  manifesto  of  October  17, 

now  exchanged  for  paragraphs  which  intrust  the  the  Senate  has  already  published  the  law  of 

management  of  the  university  to  an  autonomous  June  3.    Now  it  is  required  to  "elucidate "  the 

Professional  college.     In  spite  of  all  this   the  ordinance  of  August  27;  next  it  will   explain 

f  inister  of  Public  Education  wants  the  Senate  away  the  verv  foundation  of  the  imperial  Dtmia ; 

to  declare  that  the  ordinance  of  August  27  does  and  ultimately  we  shall  hear  that  &e  manifesto 

not  contradict  the  previous  statutes!    There  was  of  October  17  does  not  contradict  the  previous 

a  time  when  the  Senate  enjoyed  general  appro-  fundamental  laws  and  that  the  new  fundamental 

bation,  which  it  fully  deserved.    At  that  time  the  laws  have  not  introduced  into  our  political  or- 

Senators   depended  upon  the  one  Minister  of  ^er  any  changes  at  all. 

Justice,  and  therefore  could  show  more  inde-  ^  There  is  no  reason,  this  writer  concludes, 
pendence  toward  all  the  other  mmisters.  Now,  u  ^u  o  -.  l  u  ^  r  «*»*^» 
under  the  "constitution/*  everything  is  changed,  why  the  benate  should  not  turn  from  a  Icg- 
The  Minister  of  Justice  is  a  member  of  "  the  islativc  body  into  a  constituent  assembly.  So 
united  officialdom,"  and  therefore  the  Senators  far  this  transformation  has  not  3ret  taken 
are  practically  subject  to  all  the  ministers,  ^-  place,  and  it  is  for  the  Duma  to  undertake 
though  legally  the  ministers  are  subject  to  the  ^l.  -.x^,^  ^t  ♦k*  c«^««.«  ««  \i^  ^»k^.  — 
Senate.  Thanks  to  the  change  in  this  mutual  Y^^  reform  of  the  Senate.  No  other  re- 
relation,  the  Senate  has  been  transformed  into  a  ^o™^  can  be  of  any  avail  so  long  as  the  lat- 
new  legislative  institution,  which  the  ministers  tcr  will  not  become  an  independent  body 
can  put  in  opposition  to  any  law  and  to  any  other  without  the  legislative  function." 


STATE-AIDED  OLD-AGE  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE   IN 

ITALY. 

• 

/^NE  of  the  strongest  socialistic  tendencies,  lira.    If  any  one  wishes  to  stop  his  premiums, 

— facts,  some  would  say,— of  the  prcs-  he  may  do  so  for  a  month,  a  year,  or  several 

ent  tlnje  is  the  pensioning  of  old  and  disabled  years,  without  loss  of  membership  or   for- 

workingmen  wholly  from,  or  with  the  assist-  feiture  of  any  money  put  in ;  even  if  he  should 

ance  of,  the  public  purse.    In  Germany,  for  never  put  in  more  than  his  first  lira,  when  he 

example,  where  this   form  of  insurance  is  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  he  can  draw  it  out, 

compulsory,  government,  employer,  and  em-  with  the  accumulated  interest ;  and  there  arc 

ployee  all  pay  a  separate  share,  while  in  Italy  no  restrictions  of  date  as  to  the  resumption  of 

a  non-compulsory  system  exists  by  which  the  suspended  payments.     The  minimum  yearly 

payments  made  by  the  laborer  are  heavily  dues  are  6  lire,  and  arrangements  can   be 

supplemented  out  of  the  people's  taxes.  made    for   testamentary    disposition    of    the 

The  Italian  "  National  Providential  Fund  moneys  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  a  sub- 

for  Old  and  Invalided  Workmen  "  was  in-  scriber.     In  return  for  each  6  lire  contrib- 

itiated  ten  years  ago,  and  in  1900,  the  first  uted  to  the  "  Fund,"  or  society,  the  State  al- 

year  of  its  actual  operation,  11,000  persons  lows  10  lire  besides.     Thus,  a  laborer  who 

became  subscribers,  since  which  date  their  has  paid  in  6  lire  per  annum  for  twenty-five 

number  has  risen  to  nearly  300,000.  years, — the  usual  period  of  insurance, — ^will 

Insignificant  as   the  membership  of  this  have  had  inscribed  under  his  name  a  total  of 

society  may  appear  in  a  country  of  35»CKX)r  400  lire.    A  special  clause  permits  insurance, 

000  population,  its  very  existence  is  an  im-  under  special  conditions,  for  as  brief  a  term 

portant  social  phenomenon, — so  much  so  that  as  ten  years,  so  that  a  man  may  join  the  so- 

publicists  of  the  Apennine  Peninsula  are  giv-  ciety  when  he  is  fifty.     In  the  event  of  a 

ing  serious  attention  to  it  and  discussing  its  workman  becoming  invalided. — even  though 

merits  in  the  periodical  press.     Lately,  the  from  a  cause  unconnected  with  his  employ- 

Rivista  Internationale  di  Scienze  Sociali  has  ment, — ^hc  has  the  right  to  a  pension  im- 

taken  up  the  subject,  and  below  are  given  the  mediately,  provided  that  he  shall  have  been 

main  regulations  of  Italy's  "  National  Provi-  a  contributor  to  the  "  Fund  "  for  five  years; 

dential  Fund,"  as  gleaned  from  an  article  in  moreover,  the  smallest  annuity  payable  is  120 

that  review.  lire.    A  pension  coming  from  the  society  can- 

The  society  asks  no  admission  fee  and  im-  not  be  confiscated  or  in  any  way  attached; 

poses  no  fines^  the  members  also  being  at  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  a  pension  under  400 

liberty  to  subscribe  in  as  many  installments  lire  can  be;  neither  is  any  such  pension  siA- 

as  they  please,  to  the  minimum  amount  of  one  ject  to  the  national  income  tax. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  AND  THE   PRACTICAL. 

**  A  CADEMIC"  is  a  much-abused  word,   essarily     make     them     admirable     training 
according     to     President     Nicholas  grounds    for    executive    and    administrative 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in   talent. 

the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  September  j^  ^\^q^^  any  of  the  chief  American  univer- 
26,  1908,  reprinted  in  the  Educational  Re-  sities  there  will  be  found  a  group  of  men  any 
view  for  November.  one  of  whom  might  safely  be  charged  with  ordi- 

nary administrative  responsibility  of  any  kind 
The  Philistine,  whether  writing  for  a  news-  anywhere.  At  Columbia  University,  for  exam- 
paper  or  not,  uniformly  uses  the  word  academic  pie,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  half  a  dozen 
as  a  term  of  contempt  or  derision.  He  conceives  nien  any  one  of  whom,  put  in  full  charge  of  the 
of  anything  academic  as  necessarily  remote,  street-railway  system  of  New  York,  would  have 
dreamy,  theoretical,  unsubstantial;  and  he  op-  prevented  the  deplorable  situation  from  which 
poses  it,  in  style  and  in  fact,  to  practical,  real,  the  stockholders  and  th^  public  are  now  alike 
attainable.  In  his  mind  academies  are  places  of  suffering.  A  little  of  the  academic  point  of  view 
resort  for  callow  and  immature  youth,  and  grown  infused  into  that  enterprise  would  have  made  it 
men  need  take  no  account  of  them  and  their   more  practical  in  its  outcome. 

^*'^^^"  Not  only  are  university  finances  admirably 

As  President  Butler  points  out,  facts  over-  administered,  but  breaches  of  trust  are  so  in- 

whelmingly  contradict  all  the  Philistine's  as-  frequent  as  to  be  practically  non-existent,  and 

sumptions  and  conclusions.     Neither  of  the  speculative  investments  are  equally  rare. 

universities  in  Europe  or  America  "  has  any-       tu    i    j-      u    •  a       r     •      i  t 

,.       .  -LL  ^i^u'       *.U4.       The  leadmg  busmess  and  professional  men  of 

thing  m  common  with  the  sort  oi  thing  that   ^^^,  York  who,  as  trustees,  held  together  for 

he  calls  academic."     On  the  contrary,  the  half  a  century,  despite  all  temptation  and  the 

universities  of  Oxford  and  Berlin  and  Paris,  promptings  of  immediate  need,  the  plot  of  land 

of  Columbia  and  California  and  Wisconsin,  ^^at  is  the  main  portion  of  Columbia's  endow- 

.  ,  .     I        J  4<        |_  /  ^u  ment,   placed   the   city   and   the   country   under 

are  intensely  practical,  and     each  one  ot  them  \^^x\n^  obligation  to  them.    They  made  possible 

touches  life,  its  problems  and  its  most  prac-  a  great  university  by  their  foresight  and  their 

tical  interests,  at  more  points  and  more  in-  determination. 

timately  than  any  railway  or  bank  or  manu-       Then,  again,  university  funds  are  as  a  rule 

facturing  corporation  can  possibly  do.'*    The  carefully  husbanded  and  wisely  spent.    Some 

true  meaning  of  the  word  academic  to-day  is  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  America  are 

"  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  mat-  to  be  found  among  the  trustees.    As  illustrat- 

ter,  underneath  it  as  well  as  behind  it,  of  ing  the  fairness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  finan- 

examining  its  history  and  weighing  its  conse-  cial  management.  President  Butler  cites  the 

quences."     In   this  sense  universities   "  are,  making  of  an  annual  university  budget, 
and  ought  to  be,  academic  to  the  core."    By       j^  December,   each  administrative  officer  or 

reason  of  their  special  htness,  university  otti-  head  of  department  is  called  upon  for  a  state- 

cers  are  in  constant  demand  as  government  ment  in  writing  of  the  estimated  cost  of  carry- 

rArtrACAnfafi'vpc  ing  ott  properly  the  work  under  his  charge  for 

*^  ...  ^"C  y^*^*"  following.    .    .    .    The  standing  com- 

In  recent  years,  Cornell  lent  White ;  Michigan,  mittee  of  the  trustees  considers  these  statements 

Angell ;     Columbia,     Moore ;     North     CaroHna,  at  great   length,   and   selects   the   recommenda- 

Alexander,  and  the  Catholic  University,  Egan,  tions  it  will  urge  for  adoption.    With  these  re- 

to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  ports  before  them,  in  print,  the  trustees  vote  the 

A  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Univer-  budget  for  the  year.     This  vote  is  final  3nd  is 

sity  of  Wisconsin  is  a  member  of  the  Railroad  never  revised  or  amended  save  to  meet  an  un- 

Commission  of  that  State,  and  a  similar  officer  foreseen  emergency;  and  all  disbursing  officers 

of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  statistician  to  are  held  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  the  specific 

the     Interstate     Commerce     Commission.      No  appropriations  named  in  the  budget.     Applica- 

sooner  was   the    recently    authorized    Monetary  tions  or  recommendations  for  promotion  in  rank 

Commission  organized  than  its  member"  retained  or  change  in  compensation  are  considered  only 

the  services  of  a  professor  of  political  economy  when  a  new  budget  is  in  preparation, 
in  Harvard  University  as  expert  adviser.     Two        ,—  •  l       /     .•  ^u 

or   three   university  professors  are   now   doing        }  he   various   benefactions   to  the    univer- 

more  than  consuls  and  traveling  salesmen  have  sities,  by  gifts  and  by  bequests,  are  undoubt- 

done  in  a  generation  to  build  up  mutually  advan-  ^^\y  (jyg  ^q  confidence  in  methods  such  as  the 

iS^rt^rKdi^^^^  ^r^Tl  -^  *°  a  fi-. faith  in  the  purpose 

extended  indefinitely,  and  it  would  include  pub-  for  which  universities  exist, 
lie  service, — national.   State,  and  local, — of  al-        Incidentally   President  Butler  states   that 

most  every  type^  he  considers  the   United  States  is  suffering 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  economic  or-  from  a  plethora  of  universities,  so-called,  and 

ganization  of  the  large  universities  must  nee-  that "  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty. 
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a 

properly     distributed     geographically     and  dent  Butler  thinks,  even  in  a  banking-house. 

thoroughly     well     endowed,     would     meet      xt    •       _*    ^      •       -^  .     i.  ^ 

^t  *^^.     ,  J       r  »  ^         No  important  university  teacher  or  officer  is 

the     nation  s     needs     for     some     time     to  f^ee  from  consUpt  contact  with   matters   such 

come.  as  these.    .    .    .    Instead  of  beings  remote  from 

That  the  financial  problems  encountered  affairs,  as  the  Philistine  thinks,  he  is  plunged  in 

in  university  management  are  "  sternly  prac-  the  midst  of  them.   His  life  is  a  busy  one,  where 

^    1  >»      J  i  ^  ^u  u     J     1      --.u  -.u  dollars  count  for  less  and  ideas  for  more  than 

deal,    and  that  those  who  deal  with  them  are  j^  ^ther  callings.    But  he  is  more  "practical." 

business  men,     would  be  admitted,  Presi-  rather  than  less  so,  on  that  very  account 


INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  GOOD  TASTE. 

/k  N  Austrian  writer  has  lately  indited  some  to   give   an   artistic  appearance   to   clothes, 

vigorous  observations  on  the  subject  of  dwellings,  automobiles,  tramcars,  shop-win- 

the  industrial  arts  which  will  scarcely  prove  dows;  and  the  modem  endeavor  to  make 

flattering  to  those  who  believe  that  such  arts  everything  ''  beautiful,"  down  to  the  frames 

have  been  successfully  developed.    The  scope  of  electric  bell  buttons,  has  been  carried  much 

of  these  arts  he  declares  to  be  limited,  and  too  far.     In  fact^  the  result  hu  been  the 

warns  one  against  expecting  too  much  from  spread, — since  the  objects  thus  manufactured 

them ;  he  insists,  moreover,  that  "  the  artistic  are    in   very   general    use,— of   a   "  vulg;ar 

problem  of  industry  is  not  concerned  with  pseudo-estheticism,"  to  combat  which  must 

art,  but  with  the  observance  of  good  taste."  be  the  task  of  modem  culture,  whose  office 

It  is  a  mistaken,  not  to  say  pedantic  idea,  is  the  regulation  of  taste. 

affirms  this  contributor  to  the  Viennese  fort-       Good  taste,  to  be  sure,  is  itself  a  convention, 

nightly,  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau,  to  which  stands  and  falls  at  certain  times.    And  be> 

attempt  to  force  artistic  things  upon  the  gen-  ca"se  we  are  scarcely  rid  of  a  period  of  oma- 

eral  public   which  is  really  unable  to  appre-  ^foi  th:Ta"n!Th;%iS  fj^^^rlSiX^ 

ciate  a  work  of  art  that  is  brought  suddenly  useful,  just  as  after  a  period  of  wide  trousers  a 

before  it  as  something  new.     The  common  sudden  preference  for  narrow  trousers  arises. 

appredation  of  art  includes  but  a  few  con-  Although  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  bow  down 

^.         ^1    ^  11  ^1         J  to  art,  one  is  subject  to  the  obligations  of  sood 

ventions  that  are  universally  accepted,  and  ^^ste,  which,  like  politeness,  forins  a  nece^^ 

these  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  right  evalu-  part  of  life  and  follows  given  rules.    It  is  the 

ation  of  an  original  artistic  production.    It  is  d"ty  of  evenr  one  to  adopt  forms  universally 

the  fashion  nowadays,  however,  "  to  load  up  ^^^"k'J^I^^^  k  ^'  "^^V^"i^  ?''Tl*  ^""""^  ^""^ 

.  .  I        i_T        vu  11  J       -u  established    by    an    individual,    but    expressing 

this  same  general  public  with  so-called  art,  themselves  as  a  multifold  will.    General  public 

the  industry  whose  business  it  is  to  manufac-  opinion  does  not  judge  a  work  of  art  authori- 

ture  art  en  masse  being  on  that  premise  prop-  tatively,  but  it  is  authoritative  as  to  the  demands 

erly  styled  industrial  art."     But  the  notion  ^J  ?2?l^„^,lJf '7^'^^  i^^ 

I    t'    '    J        .  I  .       X  <i  ^^  conventions,  may  be  obedient  to  tradition  or 

of  this  industrial  art  is,  of  course,  a      mon-  subject  to  revolution.    Industry,  and  hence  also 

strosity,"  if  one  considers  that  a  work  of  art  industrial  art, — which  lives  by  and  for  the  gen- 
is  an  integral,  individual  performance,  the  eral  public,— cannot  provide  an  output  of  works 
^r^u^A:r^M*^4-  ^i  ««  :.^«rr:»o^f  ^r^^^^rs^\^,>  ^y  ^f  art,  that  being  beyond  its  power;  it  can  only 
embodiment  of  an  imaginary  conception,  or  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  ^j^^  demands  of  gbod  ta^te. 

vision,  which  cannot  possibly  be  produced        t/li-         /  j'j 

again  by  its  originator  or  by  someone  else  ,    "  ™  claims  of  art  and  industrial  art  be 

and  have  all  the  same  features  exactly  re-  PP^  separate  and  distinct,  there  will  be  noth- 

peatcd.     So  that  "the  finest  galvano-plastic  J"gtofear: 

reproduction  of  Michel  Angelo's  Moses  The  altar  will  then  be  free  of  pseudo-esthetic- 
is  no  more  a  work  of  art  than  the  most  ism,  anr*  ihere  will  be  room  upon  it  for  eveiy 
^^^1^4.  ««i«.  ^^^^^A.,^^:^^  ^i  «  nrx«.«.;/««n;  pure,  genuine  work  of  art  that  we  can  find, 
perfect   color   reproduction   of    a   Botticelli,  *rhe  mechanic  arts,  which  create  purely  artis- 

however  excellent  the  grade  of  chromo-  tically,  will  exist  so  long  as  men  possess  the 
photography."  faculties  of  artistic  feeling  and  execution. 
A  piece  of  furniture  or  a  candelabrum  Therefore  we  need  ^^^^^^^  ^?ake^'^^1mU^n° 
nriade  by  machines  in  a  factory  is  as  little  en-  du''st?ia'l^rt,%hat  clte"rs"to'^common,  e™ry  dTy 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art  as,  for  wants.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  hope  that  this 
instance,  one  of  the  new  spoons  or  forks  made  will  give  rise  to  human  longings  for  manifesU- 
by  Olbrich,  with  which  the  market  is  flooded  tij)ns  of  individual  creative  minds  As  in  the  age 
i  .  *  .  «i  T  •  i_  J  >  J  ^  ^  of  railroads,  there  is  more  travel  than  ever,  so 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  nobody  s  duty  to  ^jil  the  artistic  handicrafts  be  indirecUy  fur- 
be  artistic,"  and  therefore  no  obligation  exists  thered  by  "  >nass  manufacture." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH.  7' 

THE  AUSTRIAN  VIEWPOINT  IN  THE  BALKAN  PROBLEM. 


npHAT  well-informed  and  vigorous  writer 
who  contributes  to  the  English  month- 
lies and  quarterlies  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Calchas  "  discusses,  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 


view, the  Austro- Hungarian  attitude  in  the 
Balkan  question.  He  maintains  that  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  has  practically  handed 
over  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  his  successor.  The 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  has  great  ideas; 
one  of  these  is  that 

Imperial  Austria  is  lo  lie  not  only  a  vital  and 
progressive  state  within.  Without  it  is  to  be  an 
independent,  active,  and  expanding  power. 
Franz  Ferdinand  is  now  forty-five.  No  man 
ever  passed  through  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion for  the  duties  of  coming  rulership.  He 
was  never  so  popular  as  to-day  amon^  the  great 
majority  of  his  future  subjects.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  resolute  promoter  of  the 
universal  suffrage  which  has  restored  to  Aus- 
tria the  sense  of  life.  He  is  thoueht  to  be  be- 
hind the  foreign  policy  which  is  looked  upon  as 
having  at  a  stroke  reasserted  Austria's  rightful 


influence  in  the  world.  Of  the  ideas  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Baron  Aehrenthal 
is  the  exponent;  and  those  ideas  are  character- 
ized through  and  through  by  the  democratic  im' 
perialism  advocated  by  every  successful  political 
leader  in  our  time.  Based  upon  universal  suf- 
frage and  racial  equality,  the  Austria- Hungary 
of  the  future  is  to  be  a  federal,  not  a  dual  system. 

Henceforth  there  will  be  a  steady  attempt 
from  the  Austrian  side  to  spread  the  view  that 
the  vision  of  a  "  Greater  Servia  "  might  be  mag- 
ititicenlly  realized  under  the  Hapsburg  crown. 
I'he  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has 
been  most  vigorously  advocated  from  the  first 
by  the  Christian  Socialists, — the  party  with 
which  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  in  sympathy,  A  member  of 
that  party,  Prince  Alexis  Liechtenstein,  declared 
the  other  day  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Serbo- 
Croals  are  already  under  the  Hapsburg  scepter, 
since  Montenegro  and  the  kingdom  of  Servia 
only  include  a  small  minority  of  the  race.  "  The 
center  of  gravity  around  which  southern  Slav 
unity  will  crystallize  lies  in  Austria,  not  in  Ser- 
via or  Montenegro,  since,  according  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  mass,  the  greater  attracts  the 
smaller,  and  not  Mce  versa.  A  whole  policy  is 
contained  in  these  words.  The  heir-apparent 
aiiit  Baron  Aehrenthal  in  their  private  minds 
undoubtedly  agree  with  it,  Hungary  would  be 
held  fast  on  both  sides,  and  the  independence 
movement  among  the  Magyars  would  be  in- 
evitably extinguished.  The  dual  system  would 
he  converted  into  a  triple  system,  leading  per- 
haps to  a  final  reorganization  by  which  Bohemia 
uiid  Poland  would  become  autonomous  king- 
doms. To  a  great  scheme  of  this  kind  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  is  believed  to  incline. 
Austria's  Good  Work. 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  writes  (in  the  Canttm- 
porary  Review)  as  an  eyewitness,  declares 
that  Austria  has  done  her  work  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
was  amazed,  in  passing  through  the  occupied 
provinces,  at  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
material  and  cultural  improvements  he  found 
there. 

Life  and  property  were  safeguarded  as  in 
western  Europe ;  the  ways  of  communication, 
railroads  and  carriage- roads,  were  excellent; 
even-handed  justice  was  administered  cheaply 
and  rapidly;  crime  was  diminishing;  the  prisons 
vere  places  of  betterment, — reformatories  rather 
than  gaols;  agricultural  methods  were  improv- 
ing ;  industry  was  being  encouraged, — in  a  word, 
a  complete  transformation  had  been  effected  in 
the  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  while  the 
standard  of  living  had  been  raised. 

Politically,  however,  Dr.  Dillon  insists,  the 
people  were  crushed. 

A  Defense  of  Austria  by  a  Hungarian. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, states  the  Austro- Hungarian  case.  He 
admits  "  an  element  of  formal  ii 
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toward  the  other  powers  concerned,  but  Servians,  "  for  die  purpose  of  a  sort  of  pan- 
pleads  that  Austria  was  compelled  to  make  a  Servianism."  Austria  put  an  end  to  this  dan- 
choice  between  two  evils,— either  to  do  as  she  gerous  ambiguity  in  a  way  and  with  a  dis- 
has  done  or  to  make  war  onServia.  For  thirty  patch  that  no  international  conference  could 
years  Austria  has  exercised  in  Bosnia  and  have  attained.  The  introduction  of  constitu- 
Herzegovina  "  all  and  every  right  and  privi-  tional  government  into  Turkey  rendered  pos- 
lege  of  absolute  sovereignty."  Dr.  Reich  lays  sible  the  claim  of  the  two  provinces  to  be  rep- 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  resented  in  the  Turkish  Parliament.  De- 
capitulations  such  as  still  exist  in  C3n;)rus  and  cisive  action  was  at  once  imperative.  An- 
Egypt.  But  "the  false  position  and  legally  nexation  makes ' legal  repression  of  revolu- 
fictitious  sovereignty  of  Austria-Hungary  "  in  tionary  movements  a  comparatively  easy 
the  two  provinces  was  being  made  the  occa-  matter.  In  Bulgaria,  too,  "  the  historic 
sion  of  constant  intrigue  and  smoldering  re-  growth  of  events  and  facts  outstripped  the* 
volt  by  the  southern  Slavs,  principally  the  growth  of  legal  doctrines." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF   THE  MOTHER. 

T  N  reviewing  a  work  recently  published  in       The  husband  is,  speaking  in  general,  and  will 

^     Holland  by  Prof.  August  Forel  on  the  f  ^^^  remain,  the  stronger  and^has  nothing  to 

^-.•^     ^x  -^     -.u    T^  -.  iT         -ui     r/  fear   from   the  wife  s  rule   withm   the   house, 

question  of  sex,  the  Dutch  monthly  ^rfl^^i  ^^^  seems  to  me  demanded   in  the  case  I 

van  den  Dag  for  August  quotes  with  appar-  would  modestly  comprehend  under  the  follow- 

ent    approval    the    author's    theory    of    the  ing  points:  (i)  The  giving  of  the  name  of  the 

"  Rights  of  the  Mother."  "i^thcr  to  the  children;  (2)  with  the  exaction 

TK-  ei,,^-,.;/^*.  ^^r^^r^rr^\^  r.i  A^^  r«««   c«,«  ^k-  °'  ^^^^  '"  which,  bccause  of  mcapacity,  abuse. 

The  superior  strength  of  the  man  says  the  ^^^^^  ^is^asc,  and  the  like,  the  mo&cr  foV^ 

author,  and  the  ancient  patriarchal  relation  feits  her  maternal  rights  or  is  deprived  of  them, 

led  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  the  she  should  be  legally  granted  the  sole  and  su- 

father  to  the  family.     But  this  is  not  only  PJ*?*?^  guardianship  of  and  authority  over  the 

unnatural,  but  has  led  to  some  disagreeable  ^^^^^d)  ^^VA^'^^ti^r^S^  ^^^ 
consequences.  I  hough  it  be  true  that  in  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  home.  The  management  of 
process  of  birth  a  human  being  inherits  as  the  house  and  all  her  work  done  in  consequence 
much  from  the  father  as  from  the  mother,  in  ^^  ^^"^  maternal  duties  should  be  rewarded  ac- 
11  *k  ^  *  -uU  *u  ^  J  k  cordmgly,  tor  the  wife  has  as  much  right  to  be 
all  other  respects  the  mo  her  stands  much  indemnified  for  her  labor  as  the  husband  has  for 
closer  to  him  than  the  father.  Those  races  his  own ;  (4)  as  long  as  the  marital  relations 
among  whom  the  mother  is  the  preponderat-  continue,  the  husband  is  to  have  a  right  to  rest- 
ing factor  in  the  familv,  not  merely  in  the  ^^^^t'  and  to  the  care  and  service  of  the  wife, 
1  ^  .  f  ^1  u  *  •  -.u  *  >n  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  htm  to 
bestowing  of  the  name,  but  in  other  respects  ^^e  family,  for  his  co-operation  in  the  household 
as  well,  have  therefore  given  heed  to  nature,  and  the  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for 
The  fact  that  the  mother  is  so  intimately  asso-  ^^^  ^"^??3^i  contribution  toward  the  support  of 
ciated  with  the  child  before  birth  and  for  years  ^^^  establishment;  (S)  with  the  exception  of  his 
thereafter  gives  her  a  claim  upon  it  which  does  share  in  the  household  expenses  and  those  in- 
not  belong  to  the  father.  For  this  reason,  if  f  "^'''^^  »"  *^?  education  of  the  children,  the  earn- 
for  no  other,  as  we  said  before,  the  children  {"f  ^"^  private  fortune  of  the  husband  are  to 
should  bear  the  surname  of  the  mother.  Fur-  ^'o"?  *?  ^i"^  alone,  and.  in  like  manner,  -the 
ther,  it  should  be  the  rule  that  in  case  of  divorce  w»^«.  »»  *^  5^7 V°^^  claim  upon  her  personal 
the  children  should  be  given  to  the  mother,  un-  f.a"i»np  and  fortune.  In  the  case  of  a  separa- 
less  for  particularly  cogent  reasons  a  court  ^^^n  the  individual  fortunes  should  also  be  sep- 
should  decide  otherwise.  J^^a^ed.  each  taking  what  belongs  to  eadi.    With 

.  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  to  be  judicially 

Furthermore,    this    writer    claims,    aside  determined,  the  children,  in  case  of  separation 

from  the  giving  to  the  family  of  the  name  in  or   divorce,   should    be   given    to    the   mother. 

the  maternal  line,  both  the  home  and  its  di-  Nevertheless   the  father  will  remain  obliMtcd, 

,      ij  ,    ,  ^     ^u        •/      1  k  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  work,  to  furnish  his 

rection  should  belong  to  the  wife  alone,  be^  sh^^e  of  the  expenses  for  the  support  and  cdu- 

cause  she  only  is  the  true  center  of  the  family,  cation  of  his  children  during  their  minority. 


LEADING     FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


THE   BENEFITS  OF   PERSONAL   INVESTMENT. 

'T'HE  smash  in  stocks  last  year  woke  Amer-  lions  of  men  and  women  in  America,  and,  in- 
^       icans  up  to  the  opportunities  of  per-  directly,  to  practically  th.  entire  population  of 
,,                '^.     .    .         "^"^              j^           "^  the  country, 
sonally  supervised   investment.      It  was  re- 
vealed to  some  and  emphasized  to  the  rest  new  owners  of  the  corporations. 

that  money  can  be  treated  scientifically,  and  ^cver  has  the  number  of  holders  of  Amcr- 

ought  to  be.    The  result  is  hundreds  of  thou-  j^^^,   securities  been  so  great.     Owners  of 

sands  of  new  names  on  the  lists  of  stock-  ^^Urozd  stocks  alone,   as  estimated   by  the 

holders  in  prosperous  corporations,  and  on  ^^^  york  Times,  have  increased  from  350,- 

the  customers  ledgers  of  mvestment  banking-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ;„  ^^e  last  four  years.    A 

'a^*  u-    l                  •             L          ■      t  large  portion  of  this  increase  has  been  within 

AH  this  has  a  meaning  to  the  nation  far  ^^e  last  year.     Some  2,000,000  investors  are 

beyond   the   pereonal   profit  of   individuals,  j^e  direct  partners  of  the  captains  of  indus- 

To  investigate  the  safety  of  one  s  money,  the  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   20,000,000 

character  of  the  men  who  are  using  it,  and  workers  altogether  are  invested  in  corporate 

the  qualities  of  banks  and  stocks  and  bonds  enterprise  by  way  of  trustees,  banks,  hospitals, 

and    notes    and    combinations    thereof    best  colleges,    insurance    companies,    and    other 

suited  to  ones  peculiar  problem,  makes  one  financial  institutions. 

not  only  a  wealthier,  but  a  better,  citizen.  ^he  causes  for  the  extraordinary  increase 

Comment  on  the  wide  influence  of  per-  ;„  ^^e  buying  of  "  odd  lots  "   (of  less  than 

sonal    finance    comes    from    niany    sources.  ^^  ^^ares  of  stock  apiece)  is  sketched  by  the 

There  is  the  financial  press,  such  as  the  frail  ff/^n  gfreet  Journal: 
Street  Journal  and  the  New   York  Times 

"Weekly    Financial    Supplement."      There  The  odd-lot  investor,  throughout  the  year  and 

'              1       /                         ^    •           c  over  the  country  in  general,  has  laid   away  a 

arc  utterances  also   from  representatives  oj  igrge  amount  of  resources,  and  this  is  one  of  the 

the  public  like  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  In-  ways  in  which  the  number  of  investment  units 

terstate   Commerce    Commission,   and   from  has  been  greatly  extended.    This  may  account 

bankers  not  primarily  interested  in  securities,  1°^ '*'«  ".stable  increase  in  the  number  of  stock- 

,       .                  T»'j         TL      Tii*-i.ii  holders  in  some  corporations.     The  sound  and 

as  for  instance,  I'resident  John  J.  Mitchell,  prosperous   conditions   of   agricultural    districts 

of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.     Par-  have  provided  some  of  the  means  for  this  gen- 

ticularly  significant  are  the  reflections  of  a  era!  investing,  the  fall  of  security  prices  has 

steady  public  demand,  such  as  the  growing  encouraged    it,   and    industrial   and  commercial 

oKy-a.^,   pui/ii^  ^  ■••<u  u,  i.ut     00  I  J,  g     ""  B  depression  has  favored  it  by  closing  temporarily 

investment  departments  sustained  by  monthly  other  avenues  of  investment 

and  weekly  magazines  of  large  circulation,  t^,        vuj       •        x       u    r.     1              > 

and  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  T'^*'  withdrawing  oi  cash  after  last  year  s 

The  association's  "  West  Side  Branch,"  in  P^'TL^"?  •     '"^''*"\'^"J  '"  ^'^f^''^.  «ocks 

New  York  City,  explains  the  need   for  its  ^"i^.'Sf '  ']  X'nifnoiJ  Tr'uf  &  Savin 

lecture  course  in  banking  and  investments:  «  ^  i      "'a-              -j      ui    /"        -^  -^11 

**  Bank.        1  o  a  considerable  degree  it  is  bene- 

The  impression  is  widespread  that  the  inves-  ficial  '*  he  writes: 
tor  class  is  limited  to  a  few  thousand  million- 
aires and  a  few  hundred  thousand  rich  people.  We  have  thousands  of  depositors  whose  sav- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sev-  ings  range  from  $5000  to  $10,000  each.     They 
eral    millions    of    people    of    moderate    means,  are    what    people    generally    term    the    middle 
whose  investment  holdings,  according  to  careful  classes.     They  read  and  know  something  about 
estimates,  range  in  amount  from  $100  to  $10,000  investments.     Savings   logically  go  into  securi- 
each.    But  this  does  not  indicate  the  great  per-  ties.     It   is  better  so.     The  more  people  there 
centage  of  our  population  which  is  affected  by  are  with  money  invested  the  sounder  is  the  gen- 
the  practical  economic  question   of  the   proper  eral   financial  situation  and   the   less   chance  is 
investment  of  money;  others,  besides  the  actual  there  for  Socialism  to  spread, 
owners   of   the   securities,   are   usually   directly 
dependent    on    the    income    from    the    invest-  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  HIGHLY  DESIRABLE. 

ments.  17                             k                                  'n    i_      j" 

The  question  of  investing  has  come  to  be  one  Y°?^  "^w  on      more  money  will  be  di- 

of  direct  economic  importance  to  several  mil-  rectly  invested  and  less  sent  away  from  home, 
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through  the  banks,  to  be  loaned  in  the  more  Last  year  many  law-making  bodies  were 
or  less  speculative  centers/'  writes  Chairman  trying  to  bend  big  corporations  to  the  pub- 
Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  He  will, — in  some  cases  with  danger  of  break- 
mission,  ing  them.     At  this  date,  hoivever,  there  are 

^, .              ,    ,         u-  1.1     J    •    1.1  many  signs  that  whatever  regulation   takes 
This  seems  to  be  a  highly  desirable  consum-  ,     -^      •fi  u    •     -.l     •         -.     »    u  u   i^ 
mation.    It  will  promote  a  wider  knowledge  of  P'^^e  will  be  in  the  investor  s  behalf. 
and  interest  in  the  immense  mass  of  securities  One  feature  is  the  rise  of  protective  socie- 
which  represent  a  great  proportion  of  the  wealth  ties^  such  as  the  American  Railroad  Employ- 
of  the  nation    It  will  lessen  the  volume  of  those  g^s  and  Investors'  Association.     Its  executive 
securities  held  m  a  speculative  way ;  will  reduce  .  ^        .                     j       i     r                m       j 
the  possibility  and  also  the  danger  of  manipula-  committee    is    composed    of     four     railroad 
tion  of  the  market  with  disastrous  results.  presidents  and  the  heads  of  four  of  the  rail- 
Thus  the  man  who  deposits  his  $500  or  $5000  way  brotherhoods,  one  of  whom    is   P.    H. 
in  a  country  bank,  which  m  turn  deposits  it  in  Morrissey.  its  secretary.     Its  object  is  "  to 
New  York,  becomes  in  fact  an  investor  in  the  /*.                   ,./               •     1         1  1  • 
securities  in  which  New  York  deals.    But  he  in-  ^^^^  a  fa»r  return  alike  to  capital  and  labor 
sists  on  the  security  of  the  bank's  credit  standing  invested  in  American  railroads."      This  as- 
between  him  and  the  investment.    That  is.  in  a  sociation  is  not  to  take  part  in  controversies 

general  way  because  the  country  at  lirge  is  not  between  railroad  and  employees  and  oflScials, 

sufficiently  familiar  with  this  kind  of  investment,  ,  ,  •     «  «  *,.**h*wjv%^  <uiu  v^ui^mis, 

and  also  because  many  ocople  with  money  in  but  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  legislation  which 

banks  do  not  have  confidence  enough  in  this  might  work  unjustly  to  the  railroad  investor 

class  of  investments  to  care  to  use  their  own  ^nd  laborer. 

^"lfSi"aSer  likely  that  investments  in  J^^.  *«  »«»  triking  evidence  that 
this  kind  of  securities  will  soon  become  popular;  the  American  man  and  woman  are  more  m- 
that  the  sections  of  country  where  bankers  and  terested  than  ever  in  problems  of  personal 
investors  have  not  in  the  past  sought  after  this  investment  is  given  by  several  of  the  stand- 
class  of  property  will  more  and  more  want  it  ^^j  magazines.  They  find  a  steady  response 
To  protect  the  investing  public,  and  also  from  their  readers  to  the  regular  investment 
to  help  well-conducted  corporations  to  raise  news  printed  in  their  columns, 
needed  money,  a  governmental  system  of  pub-  This  "  wholesome  investment  education," 
lie  information  would  certainly  be  helpful,  writes  H.  D.  Robbins  in  Trust  Com^nies, 
Mr.  Knapp  believes  that  legislation  along  this  ''  has  already  had  a  far  .reaching  effect, — 
line  is  not  far  from  enactment.  benefiting  all  concerned." 


A  MONEY-SAVING   FACT. 


E 


VERY  year,  in  this  country,  huge  for-  was  not  an  investment  in  any  sense  of  the 

tunes   in   the   aggregate    are   swindled  word.    The  advertisements  condemned  them- 

away  from  hard-working  folk  by  means  of  selves,  as  they  would  have  done  to  any  com- 

irresponsible  promotions,  mining  and  miscel-  mon-sense  man  or  woman,  no  matter  how 

laneous.    These  sad« losses  would  stop  if  one  unacquainted  with  finance,  who  had  given 

simple  fact  were  posted  in  every  home.  attention  to  this  one  fact : 

For  instance,  the  office  of  a  certain  mining  "  A  review  of  all  the   propositions  pro- 
promotion  company  in  New  York  City  was  moted  by  sensational  advertising  during  the 
raided  three  weeks  ago.     Inspectors  of  the  last  ten  years  proves  there  are  not  three  to- 
Post  Office   Department  carried  away  sev-  day  upon  a  healthy  dividend  paying  basis*' 
eral  gunnysacksful  of  the  hundreds  of  checks  detected  trick 
and  thousands  of  letters  sent  in  from  credu-  ^^  ^^^^^^  detected  trick. 
lous  "  investors."     Chief  Inspector  W.   S.  The  above  is  the  statement  of  Henry  B. 
Meyer  called  the  scheme  "  the  most  stupen-  Clifford,   a   mining    engineer  of   long   and 
dous  mining  fraud  ever  operated  in  Amer-  varied  experience.    In  the  Ticker  Magazine, 
ica."    The  total  amount  taken  in  by  the  pro-  he  goes  on  to  expose  the  simple  and  easily 
moters  of  this  one  concern  alone  reach  into  recognized  trick  diat  swindlers  use  to  make 
the  millions.  an  empty  proposition  appear  sound,  without 

Not  long  ago,  when  circulars  of  the  same  becoming  liable  for  fraud : 

company  were  referred  to  the  publishers  of  t,.                        n     u  *.   i-**!     r    ^   •     ^t. 

,     Vj                    t>                u               I        j  There   is   generally  but    little   fact   in   these 

the  Review  of  Reviews  by  several  readers,  articles.     A  misrepresented  fact  is  punishable 

the  reply  was  promptly  sent  that  the  stock  and  for  that  reascm  these  articles  say  seldom 
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anything  positive  like :  "  One  hundred  tons  of  now  and  then  a  pitiful  letter  from  some  "  in- 

ore    were    shipped    to   the   smelter    last   week "  ^^3^^^ "    in   such    stock.      He   clings   to    the 
The   readef,  once  posted,  can  mark  these  self-        ^  ^      j     ^'  ^   ^u  *.   1  j    u*—    -. 

prepared  letters  at  a  glance;  there  is  seldom  any  extravagant  advertisement  that  led   him   to 

statement  of  fact.  buy  it;  he  points  to  the     guaranty,       assur- 

These  word-artists  boast  of  their  ability  to  ances,"  "  absolute  certainty,"  "  solemn  prom- 

promisc  large  profits  without  really  say i^ng  any-  {5^5  "  ^f  ^5  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  or  75 
thing  upon  which  a  grand  jury  could  indict.    Of  ^    j-   •  j      j  j       1      -^  i.  ^    "1 

late  years,  the  more  successful  writers  of  min-  P^r  cent,  dividends,  and  asks  if  he  cannot  at 

ing  literature  deal  in  what  Rufus  Choate  called  least  get  his  money  back,  and  how  to  go  to 

"  glittering  generalities,"  and  constantly  keep  in  law  for  it. 

tlie  minds  of  the  readers  the  fact  that  some  man         nru.'r.    o^«.;/.U    ;^  <..r^:«.«-^*«    ;^    *.u«  k^^-*    #.u«*. 
has    acquired    great    wealth    in    mining    invest-  \^'^   ™^   !f,  T""^".    »"   the  hope    that 

inents.   and    tliat    the   shares   offered   at   a   few  such '  people    will    look    in    the    future    for 

cents  have  an  e(iual  chance  of  success.  "  facts,"  because  their  money  can  rarely  be 

The  mail  of  a  financial  editor  brings  every  recovered  on  promises  alone. 


LOOKING  OVER   A  BOND   *'  BARGAIN." 

**T  CAN  get  5>2  per  cent,  on  my  money  strings  of  statistics  and  financial  lingo  as  they 
by  putting  it  into  the  Colorado  &  would  the  devil.  To  them,  little  two- 
Southern  refunding  and  extension  ^Yi  per  numeral  percentages,  compared  for  different 
cent,  bonds.  Don't  you  think  they  are  a  bar-  years  and  items,  are  the  things  that  talk, 
gain  ?  "  Anybody  who  has  ever  lent  or  borrowed  or 

Financial  editors  are  finding  their  mail  full  earned  money  on  any  scale  can  follow  their 
of  such  questions.    Bonds  of  the  general  type  reasoning.     It  is  something  like  this: 
of  the  C  &  S  4^^s  are  just  now  in  the  pub-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  expert's  mind  works. 
he  eye;  the  older,  better  known  bonds  (espe- 
cially the  **  gilt  edged  "  kind  that  is  legal  for  "  Suppose  I  buy  some  of  the  Colorado  & 
trustees  in  savings  banks)  have  been  bought  Southern  4>^s.     Then  I   and  all   the  other 
and  bought  and  bought  by  investors  all  sum-  holders  of  the  issue  are  equally  interested  on 
mer,  until  now  most  of  the  highest  grade  are  three  of  its  sides:  legal,  financial,  and  per- 
so  high  that  the  purchaser  cannot  get  more  sonal. 
than  4  per  cent,  on  his  money.  "  First,  what  control  have  we  got  over  this 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  45^8  are  men-  road?"     (The  answer  will  show  what  deal- 

tioned  in  many  of  these  inquiries.    They  seem  ers  call  the  "  class  "  of  the  bond,  its  "  safety 

to  have  aroused  interest  far  outside  the  circle  as  to  principal,"  compared  with  other  bonds 

of  regular  bond  buyers.    There  are  two  rea-  of  the  same  class.) 

sons.    The  railroad  is  highly  prosperous.     It  "  Second,  what  is  the  road's  extra  income 

is  about  the  only  one  in  the  country  reporting  after  cashing  our  coupons   and  settling   all 

an  increase  of  earnings  right  through  the  late  the  other  fixed  charges  for  the  year?  "    (The 

depression.    And  the  bonds  have  the  quite  un-  simple  figure  expressing  this  answer  will  be 

usual  feature  of  coming  in  "  pieces  "  as  low  compared  with  the  similar  figures  for  other 

as  $100   face   value,   besides  the  customary  railroads  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same 

$1000,  $5(X^o,  and  $10,000.  territory,  and  thus  lead  to  a  judgment  on 

Thus  with  the  market  price  at  about  88,  the  bond's  "safety  as  to  interest.") 

the  owner  of  only  $88  may  become  a  bond-  "  Third,  what  kind  of  ?nen  are  behind  this 

holder,  with  two  coupons  to  be  cashed  for  road,  what  are  their  records  for  getting  busi- 

?i4.50  a  year.     This  amounts  to  about  5>i  ness  at  a  low  cost  in  the  past,  and  what  op- 

per  cent,  on  the  money  put  in.  portunities  lie  before  them?  "     (The  answer 

Are  the  bonds  a  "bargain"?     Remarks  here  will  supply  the  "human  equation"  of 

on  their  value,  and  bond  values  in  general,  the  other  two.) 

have  been  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Sum-  ^  ^^^^  minutes'  conclusion. 

rnary,  the  frail  Street  Journal,  the  Ratlroad  ' 

A^e  Gazette,  and  Moody's  Magazine.    The  In  about  five  minutes  the  investigator  can 

matter  looks  pretty  technical  at  first  glance.  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  standing  of 

But  the  way  some  very  successful  dealers  the  bonds,  provisional,  of  course,  on  careful 

and  investors  in  bonds  would  make  use  of  the  verification  of  figures  and  statements,  ^  To 

information    is    very    simple.      They    avoid  check  them  up  the  prospective  buyer,  if  he 
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is  a  banker,  simply  calls  for  a  member  of  his  done  in  a  moment.   The  figure  is  47  per  cent. 

"  statistical   department."     Here  are  avail-  This  means  that  during  the  year  ending  June 

able  the  original  sworn  reports  the  railroad  30,   1908,  out  of  every  $100  the   company 

puts  out,  copies  of  the  bond  mortgage  as  fur-  earned,  only  $53  were  needed  to  pay  inter- 

nished  to  the  trustee,  and  records  of  the  In-  est  coupons,  taxes,  rentals,   installments  on 

terstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  engines  and  cars, — "  fixed  charges,"  as  the 

railroad  commissioners  of  the  various  States  railroad  people  call  them, — Cleaving  $47  over 

through  which  the  road  passes ;  besides  such  as  surplus  income. 

elaborate   tomes   as  the   White   &   Kemble  What  does  this  figure  mean  ?    "  Generally 

"  Bond  Atlas,"  and  the  standard  manuals.  speaking,"     says    the     November     Moody's 

Or  a  private  investor  can  take  advantage  Magazine,  "  for  Eastern  properties,  the  mar- 

of  the  same  first  hand  records  by  visiting  or  gin  of  safety  (per  cent,  of  total  net  income 

writing  to  any  investment  banker  established  beyond  all  fixed  charges)  should  exceed  25 

on  a  large  scale.     Experienced  bankers  are  per  cent.;  on  most  Western  and   Southern 

only  too  glad  to  deal  with  investors  who  have  properties  it  should  at  least  equal  40  per  cent, 

done  some  self-informing.  to  make  the  securities  really  high  grade." 

A  sketch  follows  of  the  way  such  "  pro-  Then  an  extra  income  of  47    per    cent, 

visional  conclusions  "  can  be  reached  quickly,  would  seem  ample  for  safety  of  interest.    But 

It  might  have  been  directed  to  any  other  bond  Moody's  is  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity  of 

in  the  public  eye,  just  as  well  as  to  the  C.  &  scrutinizing  this  figure  over  a  period  of  five 

S.*s.    Thus  it  may  answer  people  who  have  or  ten  years. 

been  inquiring  on  several  points,---what  the  j^  jg  important  to  know  what  this  surplus  was 

simple  lines  of  a  bond  investigation  should  for  the  past  year,  of  course,  but  it  is  tar  more 

be;  and  what  common  terms   like  "  basis,"  necessary  to  know  what  these  figures  have  been 

"  refunding,"  "  maintenance,"  really  mean.  ^o^,  ^  series  of  years  how  they  have  averaged 

^'                                           ^  and  whether  the  trend  has  been  up  or   down. 

MIDDLE  CLASS.  ^^  average  may  easily  be  abnormally  raised  by 

a  year  or  two  of  extraordinary  earnings,   just 

First,  the  control  that  the  bonds  give  their  as  it  may  be  unduly  depressed  by  a  period  of 

holder  would  be  described  as  "  middle  class."  P^^l^^J'.If  "|[^  .       ,          .           v  a  .w     .    . 

T^i-     i-«ijffc^i.              *Lu^  Conservative  mvestors  who  applied  this   test 

The  Colorado  &  bouthern  system  has  about  fi^e  years  ago,  kept  away  from  the  issues  of  th* 

2000  miles  of   track.      On   the    1000   miles  Rock  Island,  the  Seaboard,  the  Wheeling,  and 

of  the  main  Ime,  and  more  than  500  miles  of  the  'Frisco;  they  bought  the  issues  of  the  Atchi- 

miscellaneous  branch  lines,  the  4/2S  have  a  ^?"%*J?!  K'^'"  Pacific  the  Norfolk  &  West- 

,   .                 ,           y          e   Z                           I  ern,  the  Reading,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
claim  second   to  that  of  $31,000,000  other 

bonds.     On  about  500  miles  of  new,  well-  This     general     rule     was     outlined     by 

built  track,  including  the  important  "  exten-  Moody  s  without  reference  to  any  particular 

sion  "   to   the    Gulf,   after   which    they   are  ^^^'    At  any  investment  bankers,  however, 

named,  the  ^Yis  have  a  first  claim.     As  the  o"^  can  find  a  copy  of  Poors  or  Moody's 

word  "  refunding "  implies,  a  certain  num-  Manual  and  m   it  the  record  from  which 

ber  of  them  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  ^^e  following  table  can  easily  be  constructed : 

bonds  of  the  railroad  as  soon  as  the  latter  Extra 

fall  due.    Thus  they  will  eventually  be  the  year.                   v^r^i.    onirics.           i„^'J5e 

only  mortgage  on  the  road.  }»o^. :::;:::::;::  ^     /ggg:!!?     »}:!I?;.^S:\ 

Now  the  worth  of  the  railroad  as  a  going    1004 ao       i.058.i95         M96.i3« 

concern  can   be  estimated    in   excess  of  the  iSog. ;:;;*.*. ;;;;;;    4«       2'i42'200         a 908  508 

value  of  all  bonds  now  sold  or  likely  to  be.  jjllll  •••••••  ••••-    fj       5:228:705         A\z20A7iz 

T      ^     ,.  ^\.       »,      s,v.  •    -.    -.       ^•^^** ^'         2,463.0.58  4,634.961 

In  testimony,  thereto,  the  company  points  to  

the  value  put  on  its  stock.  The  legal  claim  of  n^*'''^  ^  average, 

stockholders  comes  after  all  bondholders,  of  The  story  appears  at  a  glance  down  the 

course.     It  is  therefore  an  argument  for  the  bold-face    column.     These    percentages    are 

total  $55,000,000  of  bonds  (face  value)  that  given  in  round  numbers,  but  they  serve  to 

the  three    kinds   of   stock   outstanding   are  show  that  extra  income  never  sank  below  25 

worth,  at  present  selling  prices,  more  than  per  cent.,   even   during  the  hard   times  of 

$25,000,000  more.  i903-'o5;  that  the  average  since  1902,  when 

EXTRA  INCOME  SATISFACTORY.  ^^  P'^"^  management  got  the  road,  h^ 

been  nearly  39  j)er  cent. ;  and  that  for  each 

To  answer  the  second  question, — to  get  a  of  the  three  years  past,  the  safety  figure  of 

figure  showing  the  road's  extra  income, — is  40  per  cent  has  been  exceeded. 
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ooiintTV, — reports  on  the  "  Fort  Worth  and 

THE   HUMAN    EQUATION.  r\       "/»      .*^*7;*«/J"  "'^       xu*i.    ttuhu  «iiu 

» Denver  City,    which  operates  450  miles  of 

Another  look  at  the  same  figures  gives  an  Colorado  &  Southern  main  lines,  as  follows: 

eloquent  answer  to  the  third  question :  What  This  company  appears  to  be  complying  in 

kind  of  men  are  running  this  road?    For  it  every  respect  with  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 

shows  that  between  1905  and  1908  they  more  sion,   requiring   improvements   in  roadbed  and 

than  doubled  the  yearly  running  debt  of  the  l^^^*  ^""II^'k^  fair  within  a  very  short  time 
,  ^  I  .  -.r  1  -^  ,  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  substantially  built 
company,— but  more  than  trtpled  its  yearly  and  equipped  railroads  in  the  State.  The  man- 
earnings.  This  spells  the  ability  to  make  bor-  a^ement  deserves  to  be  complimented  very 
rowed  money  pay  its  way,  in  a  hurry.  highly. 

Here  is  the  vital  point  in  the  case.    About  future  opportunities. 

$37,000,000  of  the  bonds  may  come  on  the  !?•     n         v              .         r       r                ^ 

market  during  the  next  thirteen  years,  and  *^"^'y'  ^7*  openings  for  future  traffic 

after  that,  when  the  "refunding"  begins,  exist  as  a  result  of  the  managers  a?;gress.ve- 

some    $38:000.000   more.      The    latterf  of  "«*,•.    ^h^   Wall  Street  Summary   briefly 

course,  may  add  little  or  nothing  to  yearly  ^    ^     ' 

interest  payments ;  they  simply  take  the  place  In  studying  a  map  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
of  old  bonds.  ^^J^V^w^  is  impressed  with  the  system's  am- 
\TTu  ^u  ->  T-u  r"  1  J  «,  plitude,  Wyommg,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Who  are  these  men?  The  Colorado  &  texas  are  traversed,-four  heritable  empi^es,- 
Southern  is  one  of  the  few  railroads  of  its  each  exceeding  in  area  and  resources  certain  for- 
size  and  strategic  command  not  understood  eign  countries.  Cotton  and  corn,  coal  and  cat- 
to  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  half-dozen  tie  together  with  ores,  lumber,  and  ^ 

.1       J         ^        ^    j^                    *.*.•«  ^^e  among  the  system  s  diversified  traffic.     The 

great    railroad    groups.      Its    representative  company's    geographical    position    is    strategic, 

spirit  is  Edwin  Hawley,  an  aggressive  and  Colorado  &  Southern  is  a  short  line  between 

independent  traffic  manager  under  the  late  Denver  and  Galveston.    From  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 

Collis  P.  Huntington,  and  afterwards  under  '^J?;  J'?«  ^'^^LL""*^.^' f^^      ^\l  ^"j°"  P^»fi<^'  ^ 

T^TtTT       •        ^Ti-r-     J            ^u^u-  route  is  formed  to  the  Northwest.     These  are 

L.  H.  Harnman.     His  friends  say  that  his  the  general  factors  which  give  value  to  Colorado 

greatest  traffic  record  of  all  is  his  latest  on  &  Southern  4j4s. 

the  Colorado  &  Southern.    He  is  growing  to  a  comparison. 
be  a  directing  factor  in  several  large  railway 

enterprises.     The   fVail  Street  Journal  re-  After  sizing  up  a  bond's  "  class,"  and  the 

ports  him  "  perhaps  the  least  talked  about  earnings  and  the  men  behind  it,  the  expert 

of  men  who  do  things  on  a  large  scale  in  next  looks  for  comparisons  with  others  like 

the  financial  community."  it.    The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  i 

On  the  executive  committee  of  the  road  are  lined  up  the  Colorado  &  Southern  4j4s  with 

Gen.  Grenville  Dodge,  the  railroad  veteran,  three  other'  bonds.     On   most  of  the   test 

who  constructed  the  Union  Pacific ;  B.  F.  points,  the  C.  &  S.*s.  showed  some  advantage. 

Yoakum,  the  able  and  active  operating  head  The  Journal,  however,  found  that  they  were 

of  the  Rock  Island   Company,  and  among  selling  lower  in  proportion  than  the  others, 

other  names  that  stand  for  good  management  This  appears  in  the  following  table,  in  which 

is  that  of  President  Frank  Trumbull.  the  prices,  however,  have  been  brought  up 

tt                 .„  „««  >>  to  date  of  writing: 

GOOD  PROVIDERS.  ^ 

Per  cent. 

Another  part  of  the  "  human  "  question  is :  8;'&^-6.%ne?ai  4%r"to'yUd.  ^"^ .^.^^]^.\ ! ! :  *.  W  t.lo 

Has  the  management  kept  the  road  up-to-  southern  Rniiwav  consolidated  r»8,' toy  iVid! !.'."  4!60 

date?     Has  the  '[  maintenance  "  of  engines,    ^'^'"^^^^  *  «^"*^^"^  refunding  4i^,s 5.35 

cars,  rails,  ties,  bridges,  stations,  and  so  forth.  Why  do  these  bonds  sell  at  a  price  appar- 
been  all  that  is  needed  to  fit  the  road  for  ently  so  low?  The  ff^'all  Street  Journal 
handling  bigger  future  loads?  Or  has  it  declares  that  "all  of  the  elements  which  en- 
been  "  skinned  "  to  make  a^  better  showing  ter  into  a  consideration  of  the  investment 
of  earnings?  merits  of  a  railroad  bond  point  to  a  very 
After  comparing  the  C.  &  S.*s  latest  main-  reasonable  assurance  as  to  the  safety  of  prin- 
tenance  figures  with  former  ones,  the  Rail-  cipal  and  interest  " ;  and  it  offers  as  explana- 
road  Age  Gazette  decides  that  in  1908  "  the  tion  "  the  fact  that  the  bonds  have  not  as  yet 
property  was  kept  up  by  liberal  expenditures,  graduated  into  the  class  of  strictly  gilt-edge 
Improvements  were  carried  on  without  in-  securities,  and  that  the  latter  class  of  bonds 
terruption."  The  Railroad  Commission  of  has  in  general  been  the  only  one  to  show  any 
Texas,— one  of  the  most  exacting  in   the  marked  improvement  in  market  position." 
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NOTES  ON    RECENT  AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRIST. 

While  the  season's  list  of  religious  books 


billing  the  etements  of  law  and  fact  in  the  form 

_     .„      _    _    .   _    _,.of  a  regular  legal  brief  which  discusses  "points" 

marked  by  the  unusua!  number  of  works  of  the-  and  "  errors."  The  second  volume  assumes  the 
ological  interpretation  and  reli^ous  inspirational  record  of  fact  brought  out  at  the  first  trial,  and 
appeal,  there  is  noticeable  an  increasing  number  discusses  the  Hebrew  trial  as  it  came  before 
of  analytical  studies  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  in  Pilate  and  Herod  simply  in  the  light  of  the  gen- 
his  human  aspects  and  relationships.  Three  of  eral  Roman  procedure.  The  second  volume  ii 
these  volumes  which  are  noteworthy  for  their  completed  by  a  consideration  of  "  Grseco-Roman 
firm,  courageous,  and  "  '  '    '' 

dispassionate,  but  del- 
icate and  reverential, 
handling  are;  "  The 
Trial  of  Jesus  from 
a  Lawyer's  Stand- 
point,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Walter  M. 
Chandler  (New 
York :  The  Empire 
Publishing  Com- 
pany) ;  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  by  S.  C. 
Bradley  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French), 
and  "  The  Character 
of  Jesus."  by  Dr. 
Charles  Edward  Jef- 
ferson ( New  York : 
Crowell). 

Mr.  Chandler,  who 
■  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar  and 
known  for  his  cogent 
reasoning  and  orator- 
ical ability,  has  en- 
deavored in  these  two. 
volumes, — one  de- 
voted to  the  Hebrew 
trial  and  the  other  to 
the  Roman  trial,— to 
set  forth,  strictly  from 
a  lawyer's  standpoint, 
"  the  legal  rights  of 
the  man  Jesus  at  the  p^„ 
bar  of  human  justice 
under  Jewish  and 
Roman  laws."  It  is  <-^' 
quite  clear  and  beyond 
dispute,     says    Mr. 

Chandler  in  his   preface,  that  "  in  dealing  with    brew  c 
the  historical  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  trial    highly 

and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  we  caiinot  remotely  era-  raud.  Considering,  as  fie  does,  under  this  c 
ploy  the  method  of  proof  which  is  based  upon  gory  the  crimes  and  punishments,  the  courts 
religious  consciousness  and  experience.  .  -  .  and  judges,  the  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  the 
We  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  legal  modes  of  trial  and  execution  in  capital  cases, 
and  historical  method  of  proof."  Mr,  Chandler  says :  "  The  entire  administration 

Taking  up  the  Hebrew  trial  before  the  great  of  Hebrew  criminal  law  was  marked  by  lofty 
Sanhedrm,  he  first  considers  the  "  record  of  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  was  per- 
fact,"  submitting  thp  authenticity  of  the  gospel  meated  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  justice  and  hu- 
narratives  "  to  the  rigorous  tests  of  rules  of  evi-  manity."  Assuming  that  the  great  Sanhedrin 
dence  laid  down  by  Greenleaf  and  by  Starkie."  existed  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  according 
He  next  considers  Hebrew  criminal  jurispru-  to  the  weight  of  authority  Jesus  was  tried  be- 
dence  based  upon  the  Mosaic  code  and  upon  the  fore  this  body,  the  author  passes  upon  the  au- 
Talmud,  and  discusses  the  competency  of  the  thority  of  the  court,  which  he  finally  declares  ttf 
Sanhedrin  to  conduct  the  trial.  The 'next  step  be  adequate  in  this  instance,  since  the  charga 
is  to  consider  the  legal  aspects  of  the  trial,  com-    against    Him    were    sedition    and    blas^tony. 


Time  of  Christ,"  a 
series  of  short  bio- 
grapliical  sketches  of 
forty  members  of  the 
grnt  Sanhedrin 
which  tried  Jesus, 
and  the  "  Apocrj^hal 
Acts  of  Pilate," 

As  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  gospels, 
which  contain  the 
only  accounts  acces- 
sible of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  man 
Jesus,  Mr.  Chandler 
says:  "No  other  lit- 
erature bears  historic 
scrutiny  so  well  as 
the  New  Testament 
biographies."  There- 
are  led  to  declare 
[hat  "  if  the  gospel 
historians  be  not 
worthy  of  belief  we 
are  without  founda- 
tion for  rational  faith 
in  the  secular  annals 
of  the  human  race." 
Assuming,  therefore, 
that   the  gospel    his- 


s  from  a  Lawyer'! 
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"  both  of  which  crimes  came  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  supreme  tribural  of  the  Jews." 

An  analysis  of  the  two  distinct  charges,  that  of 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  leads  Mr,  Chandler, — 
holdinf;  strictly  as  he  does  to  the  legal  procedure 
as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  codes, 
— fo  conclude  that :  "  Tile  pages  of  human  his- 
liiry  present  no  stronger  case  of  judicial  murder 
ih.in  (he  trial  and  crucilixion  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, tor  the  simple  reason  that  all  forms  of  law 
wtre  outraged  and  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  Him.  The  errors 
wiTc  so  nunierous  and  the  proceedings  so  flag- 
r.int  tliat  many  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a 
trial. "  In  detail :  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  illegal ; 
His  private  examination  before  Annas  or  Caia- 
phas  was  illegal;  Mis  indictment  was  illegal  in 
fi>rin ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin  against 
Him  were  illegal,  because  they  were  conducted 
at  night  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  and 
on  a  day  preceding  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  the 
trial  was  illegal  because  it  was  concluded  with- 
in one  day :  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
illegal  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  uncor- 
roborated confession  of  Christ  Himself,  because 
it  was  pronounced  in  a  place  forbidden  by  law, 
because  the  members  of  the  great  Sanhedrin 
were  legally  disqualihed  to  try  the  accused,  and 
hicause  the  " merits  of  the  defense "  were  not 
considered. 

In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Chandler  c 
what  charge  was  made  against  Jest 
Pilate,  what  Roman  taw  was  applicabli 
charges,  and  did  Pilate  apply  these  laws  either 
in  letter  or  in  spirit.  He  proceeds  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  procedure  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  Roman  trial  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  then  points  out  in  what  respect  this 
specific  trial  differs.  Pilate,  he  says,  did  not 
merely  review  a  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Sanhedrin  after  a  regular  trial,  but  he 
conducted  an  entirely  new  trial  upon  the  charge 
against  C;esar,  a  charge  which  came 

X.:  ■  ■■ 

of  the  one  most 
to  Roman  law,  high  treason  against  Cxsar,  par- 
ticularly in  Palestine,  always  a  hotbed  of  insur- 
rectiim  and  sedition  against  Rome's  power.  This 
writer  believes  that  despite  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  the  due  forms  of 
Roman  law  were  observed  at  His  trial.  The 
result,  however,  was  "judicial  murder,"  because 
the  judge,  after  having  acquitted  Jesus  ("  I  lind 
in  Him  no  fault  at  all"),  delivered  Him  to  be 
crucified. 

Very  properly,  says  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  "  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  A  Life."  there  is  a  theology  of 
Jesus  and  also  a  -psychology  of  Him.  It  is  per- 
haps most  important  now  that  we  should  con- 
sider Him  as  a  man.  With  this  in  view  the 
author  has  permitted  his  imagination,  co-ordi- 
nated by  his  ps\-chologicaI  knowledge  and  bio- 
graphical skill,  to  pen  a  word  picture  of  the  man 
Christ  in  His  human  life,  A  vivid  chapter  upon 
the  youth  of  Jesus  and  John  opens  the  volume. 

In  his  book,  "  The  Character  of  Jesus,"  Dr. 
Jefferson  takes  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
author  just  referred  to.  He  leaves  Christ's  char- 
acter to  be  its  own  witness,  and  permits  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  deductions  from  the  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  as  He  must  have  been  seen  by  His 
friend*  and  enemies. 


charge 

ALihin  his  proper  jurisdiction.    Pilate  swept  aside 
the  ch.irges  of  sedition        ■  ■  ■   -  ■  ,  .     . 


ARCHEOLOGY,  DESCRtPTlOT*.  TRAVEL. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  two 
other  persons  as  competent  to  prepare  a  fasci- 
nating, artistic  study  of  Egypt  which  should  be 
at  the  same  time  a  literary  tribute  and  guide- 
book of  the  highest  order  as  Robert  Hichens 
and  Jules  Guerm.  In  "  Egypt  and  It^  Monu- 
ments" (Ccntuiy)  these  literary  and  pictorial 
artists  have  combined  to  produce  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  beautiful  picture  in  art  and  color  of 
the  mysterious  charm  inseparable  from  the  land 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  this  book  artist  and  writer  made  spe- 
cial trips  to  Egypt,  and  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  that  wonderful  country  respond  quickly 
to  the  mystery,  immensity,  and  color  impres- 
sions of  E^Tpt's  vast  monuments  of  the  past,  as 
they  have  imaged  them.  The  chapter  on  Den- 
derah,  in  which  the  Goddess  Hathor  is  consid- 
er(;d,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume. 

In  the  series  of  delightfid  essays  entitled  "  Out 
of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land"  (Scribners),  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  gives  his  "  impressions  of 
travel  in  body  andspirit,''emphasizing especially 
his  firm  conviction  that  Christianity  is  an  out- 
of-doors  religion.  The  publishers  have  beau- 
tified the  volume  by  a  dozen  reproductions  in 
color  of  striking  photographs. 

The  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  excavating  the  site  of  the  two 
buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
while  admittedly  of  value  and  interest  ti 


and   antiqua 


bearings   by   the   world    at    large. 
Waldstein,  in  the  monumental  work 
culaneum :    Past,   Present,   and    Futu: 
mitlan),  in  a  few  well-chosen 


Dr. 


all  i 
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Mr.  Leonard  Shoobridge.  is  a  study  of  thr 
investigation  of  the  two  burird  cities  wiih 
liartienlar  reference  to  Herculaiieiim,  because 
".ill  nuthoritics  concerned  with  classical  dii- 
lii|iiily  are  agreed  that  of  all  ancient  sites,  vith- 
niit  »ny  exception,  Herculaneuni  promises  to 
yield  the  richest  treasure  to  tiie  cxcarator."  It 
w;is  not  as  commerciatlY  important  a  town  a; 
Pompeii,  but  it  was  a  residential  town,  the  home 
of  the  wealthy  art  lover.  And,  moreover,  it  wa 
overwhelmed  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  time 
lo  remove  the  statues  and  manuscripts.  Dt. 
Waldslein  is,  it  will  be  reihembered.  professor 
(if  Ihe  fine  arls  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
and  was  formerly  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Archeology  at  Athens.  The  volume 
inidcr  consideration  contains  a  series  of  valuable 
iipiK'nilices.  including  a  list  of  principal  art  ob- 
jccl.-i  already  discovered  at  Herculaneiim  and 
(l^notations  from  ancient  authors,  with  transla- 
tions, referring  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Hcrculancnin  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  79  A.  D. 

.\  good  general  description,  in  a  running. 
happ>' -go- lucky  way,  of  Ireland  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  with  a  lot  of  good  pictures,  comes 
to  ns  from  the  pen  of  I'liimmer  F.  Jones  and 
Ihe  press  of  Moffal,  Yard.  Mr.  Jones  not  orlv 
knows  Iri'laiui.  lint  loves  il.  and  writes  with  cn- 
iliiisia^ni  iiiirl  viv.icity,  A  nnnilwr  of  the  chap- 
icr-;  in  the  Imuk  have  already  appeared  as  ar- 
lieios  ill  niiLKai^riie-.  (he  tine  on  "  Rural  Ireland 
As   It   Is    I'o-Uay"  Iji'inj;  printed    in   our  pages 


home  to  every  ''  thoughtful 
and  honest  man  who  can 
look  further  and  rise  higher 
than  his  own  Imntcdiatc 
hearthstone"  the  high  ini- 
jiortaiicc  (if  inveMiKaling 
the   ruins   of   IIk^.i-    aiicieni 


Uiiig  I- 
of  art 


Kc- 


■   of  : 


their  ireasni 
ferriii)-  lo  tl 

the  Italian  ( 
the  a>sist.in 

Waldstein  points  out  that 
is  working  logcther  "  i 
the  very  soil  on  which  <>- 
conimon  civilization  rc> 
to  restore  the  living  toi 
monies  uf  culture  which  h 
long  to  us  all."  Uillen- 
as  the  peoples  of  the  ear 
mav  he  in  language,  r 
ligion.  and  material  iiitf 
eats,  we  all  have,  say 

the  value  of  art  and  science 
the  same  ideals  as  to  th< 
pursuit  of  the  bcaulifnl  am 
the  true,  anil  these  havi 
come  tf>  HS  from  Hellas  tr 
a  great  extent  as  thcv  havi 
■>.iBh    - 


tin- 


the     Italia 


lar 


finely  illnslr.ited  volume  of 
more  than  .ion  paj;es. 
which  was  prejiared  liv  Dr. 
Waldstein.    assisted    by 


and  Putnra." 
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tion  accompanied  by  colored  illustrations  from 
paintings  prepared  particularly  for  the  volume  in 
question.  A.  &  C  Black,  of  London,  issue  a 
number  of  these  volumes,  which  are  imported 
by  the  Macmillans.  Among  others  which  these 
two  publishing  houses  have  brought  to  America 
this  season  are:  "The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of 
Japan,"  described  by  Florence  du  Cane  and 
pamled  by  Ella  du  Cane,  including  fifty  full- 
page  colored  illustrations  with  appropriate  de- 
scriptions; "The  Isle' of  Wight,  described  by 
A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff  and  painted  by  A.  Healoii 
Cooper,  with  twenty-four  full-page  colored  Illus- 
trations and  ten  chapters  about  "  the  Isle "  as 
the  British  know  it;  "New  Zealand,"  described 
by  W.  P.  Reeves  and  painted  by  F.  and  W. 
Wright,  with  seventy-five  colored  illustrations 
and  two  maps,  and  eight  chapters  about  Britain's 
island  possession  in  the  South  Seas ;  and  "  Ge- 
neva," described  by  Francis  Cribble  and  painted 
by  J.  Hardwicke  Lewis  and  May  Hardwicke 
Lewis,  with  twenty  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  twentv-four  chapters  about  the  old  city  of 
Calvin  and  Rousseau. 

Two  volumes  of  the  "  Old  World  Travel  Se- 
ries" (Lmidon:  Dent;  New  York:  Macmillan), 
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Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  book  on  the 
French  capital.  This  time  it  is  entitled  "  Pic- 
tures of  Paris  and  Some  Parisians "  (Macmil- 
lan), by  John  N.  Raphael,  containing  forty-five 
ilUistraiions  from  drawings  by  Frank  Reynolds. 
The  pictures  of  real  Paris  life  and  characters 
arc  unusually  good. 

Alfred  T.  Story's  "  American  Shrines  in  Eng- 
land "   (Macmillant  makes  known  to  American 
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.  raders  many  hilherto 
the  English  homes  of 
the  families  that  later 
had  distinguished  ca- 
reers on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Thus  the 
homes  of  the  Wash- 
ington s,  the  Frank- 
lins, the  Penns.  and 
the  founders  of  Yale 
and  Harvard,  with 
those  of  other  heroes 
of  American  coloni- 
zation, are  describcil. 

The  holiday  sea- 
son, as  usual,  sees  the 
publication  of  a  nuni- 
ber  of  illustrated 
books  of  travel  and 
description.  A  com- 
paratively' 
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treat  of  northern  Italy.  "  Along  the  Rivieraa 
of  France  and  Italy,  "  written  and  illustrated  in 
color  and  line  by  Gordon  Home,  contains  twenty- 
five  full-page  colored  illustrations  from  paint- 
ings and  twenty-five  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions with  descriptive  text  and  maps.  "  Venetia 
and  Northern  Italy,"  beinp  the  story  of  Lom- 
bardi  and  Venice,  by  Cecil  Hedlam,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Home,  contains  twcnt^-(ive  full-page 
colored  illustrations,  seventeen  pictures  in  black 
and  white,  and  twenty-two  descriptive  chapters. 

Macmillan  also  issue  "Home  Life  in  Italy," 
by  Lina  DufI  Gordon,  with  thirteen  illustrations 
in  tint  by  Aubrey  Waterfield,  and  other  illustra- 
tions from  photographs. 

Having  been  convinced  for  many  years  that 
"  wherever  salt  water  meets  land  there  must  be 
something  worth  seeing,  recording,  and  depict- 
ing." Mr.  aive  Holland  wrote  -  From  the  North 
Foreland  to  Penzance "  (London :  Chalto  & 
Windis;  New  York:  Duflield),  which  has  been 
illustrated  with  thirty  iull-pa^e  illustrations  in 
color  from  paintings  by  Maurice  Randall. 

a  tone  and 
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color  about  England  niid|>icltircsque  English  by- 
paths ire:  "  Unlroddeii  English  Ways"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown),  by  Henry  C.  Shelley,  in  which  the 
author  betrays  "a  particular  fondness  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  an<l  "  A  Book  About  York- 
shire,"—the  "  best  sbirc  of  England,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher  (London:  Melbnen:  New  York;  Mc- 
Clure),  with  ibiriy-two  ill  u  si  rations,  sixteen 
of  them  in  color  by  Wai  Paget  and  Frank 
South  gate. 

Never  ending  is  the  charm  that  rural  and  his- 
toric France  has  for  the  literary  spirits  of  all 
nations.  'I'wo  fascinating  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion on  the  charm  of  that  France  which  is  not 
Paris,  written  with  a  literary  touch  that  makes 
tlicin  stand  out  from  the  ([rent  mass  of  books  of 
European  travel  and  description,  are  Mai^  King 
Waddington's  "  Chateau  and  Country  Life  in 
Er.incc"  (Scrilmers).  and  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's 
"A  Motor  night  Through  France"  (Scrib- 
ncrs).  Both  volumes  are  illu-^ir.-ited. — Madame 
WadilinRton's  from  sketches  and  drawings,  and 
Mrs.  Wharton's  largely  from  photographs.  The 
same  charm  that  distinguished  Madame  Wad- 
dington's  other  books.  ''  The  Letters  of  a  Diplo- 
mat s  Wife"  and  "The  It.ilian  I..ettcrs  of  a 
Diplomat's  Wife,"  characterize  this  bonk.  A 
preat  deal  nt  her  obscrvatioits  were  made  dur- 
niK  nearly  thirty  years  of  country  life  in  France, 
particularlv  in  Normandy.  Mrs.  Wharton's  text 
is  found  in  lier  introductory  sentence;  "The 
nmlor  car  has  restored  the  romance  of  travel." 
iler  keenness  of  ob<ier\-alion  and  delicate  de- 
scriptive style  never  fail  her. 

In  ■'  Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain "  (Little, 
Brown),  Maud  Howe  has  given  us  an  entertain- 
ing description  of  life  among  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, with  anecdotes  of  travel  and  many  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  in  tint. 

Each  season  brings  us  several  volumes  nf 
romantic,  poetic  description  of  travel  in  the  Far 
East.  From  Crowell  we  have  "  The  Firefly's 
Ijtvers  and  Other  Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  by  Wil- 
liam Elliot  Griffis;  from  Jennings  S  Graham. 
"  In  Togo's  Country,"  illustrated  from  photo- 
firapbs,  by  Henry  B.  Schwartz ;  while  the  Graf- 


ton Press  bnngs  out  "Ah, 
Moy,  the  Story  of  a  (Hhinest 
Girl,''  by  Low  Wheat,  illus- 
trated by  Mary  Curran :  and 
Dutton  publishes  the  famil- 
jarly  told  little  volume  aticpat 
"Things  Seen  in  Japan,"  by 
J.  R.  Chitty,  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

One  of  the  best  recent  ex- 
amples of  intelligent  and 
graphic  narrative  and  de* 
scription  in  the  form  of  news- 
paper correspondence  was  the 
series  of  letters  sent  to  the 
New  York  Shh  by  Franklin 
Matthews  during  the  cruisr 
of  the  American  battleship 
fleet  from  December.  igo7,  to 
May,  1908.  His  letters  are 
now  reprinted  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  With  the  Battle 
Fleet"  (New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch),  with  illustrations 
by  Henry  Reuterdahl,  the 
''   ''^'^"-  well-known  naval  artist.    Mr. 

Matthews'  letters  consti- 
tute practically  a  chronological  story  of  the 
cruise.  It  is  slated  that  every  word  of  them  was 
passed  upon  by  duly  appointed  naval  officers  with 
the  fleet.  Mr.  Matthews  being  one  of  the  cor- 
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respondents  who  were  sent  with  the  fleet  by  spe- 
cial direction  of  President  Roosevelt. 

.\fter  forty  years  or  more  of  absence.  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells  returned  to  Rome  and  spent  several 
seasons.  His  impressions  of  and  reflections  upon 
the  city  of  the  Oesars  as  he  regards  it  to-day 
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in  contrast  with  the  way  he  looked  upon  it  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  Harpers  in  a  volume  which  they  have  en- 
titled "  Roman  HoUdays."  In  this  profusely  il- 
lustrated book  Mr,  Howells,  in  his  own  infor- 
mal, intimate,  and  charminK  way,  discusses  the 
life  and  popular  customs  ol  the  Italian  capital. 
The  pictures  are  from  new  and  (many  of  them) 
hitherto  unpublished  photographs. 

HISTORY    AND    BIOQRAPHY. 

Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  who  is  the  "honorary 
first  secretary"  in  the  French  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  who  has  at  different  times  been  foreign 
editor  of  the  great  Paris  dailies,  the  Temps  and 
the  Journal  dci  Debats,  recently  completed  a 
verjr  timely  and  important  work  on  European 
politics  which  the  Macmillans  have  just  brought 
out  in  this  countn;  under  the  title  "  France  and 
the  Alliances."  This  volume,  which  discusses 
the  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
and  traces  the  slow  but  sure  rise  of  France  after 
her  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany  to  her  pres- 
ent important  position  in  the  concert  of  the  Con- 
tinent, has  for  its  basis  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  springof  the  present  year  at  Har- 
vard University.  The  text  of  the  volume  is 
given  by  M.  Tardieu  in  his  preface  as :  "To 
show  cultivated  Americans  the  France  of  to- 
day, in  presence  of  Europe  and  the  world,  as 
she  has  oeen  shaped,  after  painful  experiences, 
by  thirty-eight  vears  of  sustamed  effort  and  dip- 
lomatic action.  Beginning  with  a  study  of  the 
Russian  alliance  and  tracing  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  republic  up  to  such  settlement  of 
the  Moroccan  question  as  was  made  by  the  Alge- 

=~,  M.  Tardieu  says  that, 

itently,  France  has  f 
le  balance  of  power. 

Time  was  when  Wall  Street,  that  narrow  New 
York  thoroughfare,  was  the  political  instead  of 
the  financial  center  of  the  nation's  activities. 
This  fact  is  recalled  to  our  attention  by  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill's  "Story  of  a  Street''  (Har- 
pers). Long  before  that  brilliant  epoch,  how- 
ever, the  humble  Dutch  burghers  had  made  the 
first  cattle-guard  of  brushwood  that  constituted 
the  primitive  "  wall "  from  which  the  street  took 
its  name.  Altogether  it  is  a  fascinating  tale, 
cleverly  told. 

A  new.  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Creas/s  famous  work.  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Harpers.  The  original 
"Creasy"  was  issued  in  1851  and  considered 
the  fifteen  battles  affecting  the  world's  history 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  In  the  new  edf- 
tion  descriptions  of  eight  battles  have  been 
added,  six  of  which  have  been  fought  since 
Waterloo.  These  eight  are :  The  fall  of  Quebec 
(i?S9).  the  surrender  of  Comw.illis  at  York- 
town  (1781),  Vicksburg  (i86j),  (kttvsburg 
(1863).  Sudan  (1878),  Manila  Bay  (1898),  San- 
tiago (1898),  and  Tsushima,  or  the  Sea  of  Japan 
(1905).  All  the  descriptions  are  accompanied 
by  full  chronological  lists  of  important  events 
between  each  battle  and  the  succeeding  one. 

The  current  year  has  seen  no  brighter  or  more 
entertaining  contribution  to  modern  history  or 
biography  than  the  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
l.ady  Randolph  Churchill,  now  Mrs,  George 
Cornwailis-West  (Century).  Not  only  has  this 
;n'traordinary  opportuni- 


ties during  the  past  thirty  years  to  eiijoy  ac- 
quaintance with  distinguisned  men  and  women 
in  Enf[land  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
what  IS  more  to  the  purpose,  she  has  a  sense  of 
proportion,  a  penetration  of  vision,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  sanity  of  judgment  that  enable  her  to 
present  in  a  remarkably  effective  way  the  things 
that  she  has  learned  in  these  crowded  years  of 
observation,  travel,  and  social  intercourse.  A 
woman  of  English  birth  similarly  situated  and 
having  the  same  facilities  would  have  written  a 
wholly  different  narrative.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  conventional,  more  respectful  to  the 
privileges  of  titled  personages,  and  in  proportion 
dull  and  uninspired.  In  a  volume  of  this  kind 
(he  point  of  view  is  everything,  and  it  is  that 
which,   to   American    readers   at   least,   lends   a 
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rs.  Com  wall  is- 
West,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  was  the 
daughter  of  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Richard  Mans- 
field, the  actor,  is  a  work  of  Paul  Witstach 
(Scribners),  '  who  was  Mansfield's  intimate 
friend.  In  his  lifetime  the  personal  side  of 
Mansfield's  career  was  only  slightly  known  to 
the  public.  Those  who  witnessed  his  acting 
formed  their  conceptions  of  the  man  from  a 
study  of  the  various  characters  that  he  repre- 
.scnted.  Mr.  Wilstach  attempts  in  this  rather 
bulky  volume  to  present  the  data  for  a  more  ac- 
curate judgment  of  Mansfield's  career,  and  he 
discloses  to  the  public  gaze  many  passages. of 
personal  history  that  tend  to  throw  new  light  on 
this  unique  personality.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  Wilstach's  book  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  varied  experiences  of  Mme.  Ruders- 
dorff,  Mansfield's  mother. 
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In  a  beautifully 
by  the  Century  Company,  Otto  H.  Baeher,  Ihc 
artist,  gives  his  reminiscences  of  days  passed 
with  Whistler  in  Venice.  Although  this  period 
in  Whistler's  life  has  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant one,  it  is  comparatively  ucifamiliar  even 
to  his  friends.  Mr.  BacliL'r  knew  him  intimately 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  and.  after 
Whistler'*  death  he  was  requested  lo  record  his 
reminiscences.  The  vi.lnme  is  illustrated  with 
many  reproductions  of  Whistler's  work  and  of 
etchings  and  photogr;iphs  by  tlic  author. 

In  a  sense,  al!  of  Miss  Helen  Keller's  pub- 
lished writings  are  antnbiogrnphical  in  that  they 
offer  conscious  or  unconscious  self-revclations. 
The  little  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  The  World 
I  Live  In"  (Century),  which  appcired  orig- 
inally in  the  Century  Magazine,  is  largely  the 
result  of  suggestions  to  Miss  Keller  by  the  Cen- 
tury's editor,  Mr.  Richard  Watson  (lilder.  These 
essays  go  farther  than  previous  writings  of  Miss 
Keller  in  revealing  her  psychic  experiences.  Her 
Mpcrs  on  "The  Dream  World,"  "Dreams  and 
Reality,"  and  "A  Waking  Dream,"  judged  sole- 
ly from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  style,  are 
reniark.ilile  productions, 

A  highly  mtcresting  picture  of  life  behind  llie 
scenes  in  the  production  of  grand  opera,  full  of 
humorous  and  dramatic  anecdotes,  is  Angelo 
Neumann's  "  Personal  Recollections  of  W.i^ncr," 
which  ha5  just  been  translated  from  the  fourth 
German  edition  by  Edith  Livermore  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Holt.  Herr  Neumann, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
producer  of  Wagner's  music  dramas.  He  knew 
the  great  composer  intimately,  and  in  this  vol- 
ume gives  a  charming  account  of  the  remarkable 
tours  nf  his  '"traveling  Wagner  theater" 
throughout  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia. 


The  volume  also  contains  intimate  ^irapses  of 
Wagner  himself  at  rehearsals,  of  the  late  Anton 
SeidI,  of  Nikisch,  of  the  Vogis,  and  many  other 
of  Wagner's  associates.  Herr  Neumann's  "  Rec- 
ollections "  may  be  pronounced  the  most  impor- 
tant Wagner  book  issued  since  the  collection  of 
the  letters  of  the  great  composer  to  Frau  Wes- 
endonck.  The  present  volume  has  for  a  frontis- 
piece, a  reproduction  of  the  Wagner  bust  by 
Anion  zur  Strassen.  It  contains  other  illustra- 
tions, including  the  fac-simiie  of  a  letter  fnjm 
Mr.  Wagner  received  by  Neumann  after  the 
news  of  tlie  composer's  dejith. 

SPECIAI.  HOLIDAY  EDITIONS. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  combination  of  two 
scientific  and  artistic  experts,  each  of  whom  can 
also  write  well,  is  eflected  in  the  preparation  of 
a  single  volume.  This  combination,  however, 
has  actually  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a 
sumptuously  illustrated  volume  on  pearls  just 
brought  out  for  the  holiday  season  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the 
Pearl."  by  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunr  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hugh  Stevenson.  This  volume,  which 
contains  too  full-page  illustrations  and  many 
others. — portraits  of  queens  and  other  famous 
women  and  reproductions  of  wonderful  his- 
toric crown  jewels,— treats  the  pearl  from  every 
possible  standpoint,— historically,  desert ptivdy, 
and  statistically.  Dr.  Kuni  knows  more  about 
pearls  than  any  other  man  living,  and  Dr.  Ste- 
venson in  his  capacity  as  adviser  in  the  United 
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States  Fisli  Commission  has  made  some  new 
and  impressive  investigations  into  the  subject 
of  pearl  proihiclion.  An  interesting  hibliog- 
raphy  is  appended  of  "  tile  hundreds  of  persons 
wno. during  the  last  2000  years  have  discussed 
pearls. — mystically,  historically,  poetically,  and 
learnedly."  The  frontispiece  I'o  tiie  volume  is  a 
fine  colored  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
'I'here    are   also    five    maps   of   pearl -producing 

■nic'-Ilenry  Hult  Picture  Book"  (Century) 
is  ,1  handsome  h»lid.iy  collection  of  colored  re- 
productions of  Mr.  Hull's  girl  studies,  to  which 
IS  |>refixed  a  biographical  note  alwut  the  artist 
himself. 

A  little  collection  of  Selma  Lagerlilfs  "  Christ 
Legends"  (iloh)  has  been  translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  \'eliua  Swanston  Howard.  The 
book  is  dccor.itid  by  Berllia  Sluart. 


Three  other  holiday  Iiiioks.  all  iltustrntcd  ii 
color,  are  "  The  Children's  l^ngfellow ' 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co,).  -  The  Chariot- R.ice. 
from  ■■Beti-llur"  ( lljiriH-r's).  and  "  Marjori. 
Daw."  hv  Tl«>ma>  W.vW-.  AUIricl.  (HouKhtm, 
Mifflin  &  Co.).    The  laM-nanied  volume  is  beau 
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titully  decornlcd  in  tint  by  John  Cecil  Clay,  the 
clever  inagaitinc  illustrator,  who  lia.s  canght  the 
spirit  of  Aldricli's  charming  .story  and  interprets 
it  moBi  effectively. 

McClurg  has  brought  out  a  new  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Miss  Rosa  Belie  Holt's 
"Rug.s:  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Antique  and 
Modem."  This  h.indsomc  work,  with  illustra- 
tions in  color  and  tint,  has  already  become  the 
stacidard  on  the  subject.  The  publislier  an- 
nounces that  the  present  editi.m  h.is  been  en- 
tirely reset.  A  ma])  of  the  ( )rioiit.  the  region 
from  which  llie  uorhl's  ruj^  suiiply  is  so  largely 
drawn,  conipleles  (he  volume. 

First  to  appear  of  the  indispensable  annuals 
for  the  coming  vear  is  "The  Car<)lyn  Wells 
Year  Book,  or  Old  P'avoriles  and  New  Fancies 
for  iixx)"  (Holt).  \\V  ciimmviid  especially  the 
■■General  Misinformation"  that  introduces  the 
volume.  Under  the  heading,  "  l-'ixed  and  Mov- 
nlile  Feasts."  we  ri'ad : 

■'Fixed  Feasts  are  Afternoon  Teas,  Public 
IlinniTs.  and  Wedding  Breakfasts. 

".Movable  Feasts  arc  those  eaten  .it  sea." 
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ill 
lincl  the  orieinal 
stories  this  year  lack- 
ing ill  interest  to  a  high 
degree,  and  will  turn 
ratlier  to  the  twice-told 
tales,  reprints  of  the 
classics,  books  of  tra\'el, 
and   didactic  books  for 
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From  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
comes  "  Tommy  Trot's 
Visit  to  Santa  Claus," 
illustrated  by  Victor  C. 
Anderson  (Scribner). 
it  to  suggest  its  becoming 


value  any  encyclopedic  articles  we  have  ever 
seen.  For  the  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  this  book  is  especially  profitable,  and  any 
boy   intending  to  travel  will   5nd   it    beneficial. 

In  "  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures,"  by  Charles 
II.  Caffin  (Baker  &  Taylor),  the  author  as- 
sumes a  great  deal  of  authori^  in  Ruskin-like 
patronizing  tones,  and  there  is  an  excess  of 
waste  verbiage  throughout  the  volume,  as  in  the 
chapter  on  "  brush  work  and  drawing,"  which  is 
very  loose  in  its  defmitions.  But  Mr.  Caffin  is 
nearly  always  correct  in  his  judgment  upon  great 
pictures. 

In  "  Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  by 
Dolores  Bacon   (Douhleday,  Page  &  Co.),  the 


but  there  is  little 

a  classic    It  lacks  vital 

Mr.  W,  D.  Howells  contributes  "  Christmas 
Every  Day,"  illustrated  by  Harriet  Roosevelt 
Richards  (Harper).  It  is  written  with  grace, 
lightness  of  touch,  brilliancy,  and  literary  charm. 

" The  Spring  Cleaning,'  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  illustrated  by  Harrison  Cady 
(Ontury),  is  perhaps  a  little  more  hvely  than 
the  other  "  Raeketty-Packetty  House  "  stories, 
but  its  subject  matter  is  slight. 

And  so  on  wilh  most  of  the  new  stories;  we 
find  the  retold  stories  and  books  of  informa- 
tion more  substantial. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  recently  in 
colored  printing  has,  in  many  cases,  allowed  the 
publisher  to  give  a  wealth  of  colored  illustra- 
tions that  arc  charming  and  valuable,  while  in 
other  eases  the  completeness,  the  larse  number 
of  black-and-white  illustrations,  and  the  au- 
thor's ma.'itery  of  the  subject,  make  the  didactic 
books  particularly  worthy  both  of  presentation 

Among  books  with  colored  illustrations  wc 
find  "The  World."  by  A-^oit  R,  Hope  (Mac- 
millan).  wilh  views  of  the  building  and  scenes 
from  every  well-known  country  on  the  globe  re- 
produced  from  original   paintings,  which  gives 


them   an   artistic   charm 
books  of  the  past, 
"  New  Little  Amer- 

H^^azelton  Wad^ 
frontispiece  bv  Sears 
nallagher  (W.  A, 
Wilde  Company),  is 
replete  with  inform.i- 
tion  about  the  Fili- 
IHnos,  etc.,  that  the 
child  who  studies 
"g'ography"  will  be 
glad  to  receive. 

"The  Boys'_  Book 
of  Steamships,"  bv  J. 
R.  Howden  (Mc- 
Oure),  is  filled  with 
illustrations  of  indis- 
putable    authentic!^. 


rarely    found   in    the 


Dluntratlan  (reduced) 
(rom  "  Tlie  Bprlns 
ClMning." 


Illualrnllon  (rFdiie«l>  from   "  ChrlBtmss  Every  Day." 

■  pictures  arc  well  printed,  but  many  will  take 
exception,  we  fancy,  to  the  author's  verdicts,  as 
in  the  critique  on  "  Monet." 

"Poems  Children  Love."  by  Penrhyn  W. 
Coussens  (Dodge  Publishing  Company),  is  not 
illustrated,  which  we  think  regrettable,  but  the 
collection  is  a  rich  one,  containing  ail  the  old 
favorites,  and  some  new  verses  by  Field,  Stev- 
enson, and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  that  are  suitable 
for  children  s  books. 

"The  Tortoise  and  the  Geese,  and  Other 
Fables  of  Bidpai,"  retold  by  Maude  Barrows 
Dutton,  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  (.Haugb- 
ton,  Mifflin  Company),  are  short  and  to  the 
point,  but  they  have  not  the  qualities  that  ^ipcil 
to  the  young. 
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FOLKLORE- LEOKND-HISTORY. 

There  is  a  rich  assortment  this  year  of  stand- 
ard stories  reiold  for  youthful  readers,,  and  it 
i..  a  pleasure  to  recommetid  them,  for  even  if  all 
the  writers  have  not  the  fluent  pens  of  an 
'"  Uncle  Remus,"  a  Kingsley,  or  a  Dickens,  the 
stories  they  tell  have  within  them  the  perennial 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  classics.  And  though 
the  youth  forgets  the  manner  of  narration,  he 
can  never  forget  the  matter  that  is  told  in  such 
folklore  tales  as  "  Old  Man  Coyote,"  by  Clara 
Kern  Bayliss,  illustrated  by  Edward  Blaisdcll 
(Crowell).  OT  in  tales  of  classical  heroes,  as 
"  The  ^neid  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by  Professor 
Church  (Macmillan),  in  "Stories  of  Persian 
Heroes,"  by  E.  M.  W.  Buxton,  or  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  such  historical 
characters  as  in  "  The 
Story  of  Frederick 
the  Great  for  Boys 
and  Girls,"  by  Kate 
E.  Carpenter  (Loth- 
rop,  Lee  &  Shepard). 

Clifton  Johnson  has 
edited  "The  Elm 
Tree  Fairy  Book,"  il- 
lustrated by  Lcjaren 
Hiller  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.),  by  omitting 
"  the  savagery,  dis- 
tressing details,  and 
excessive  pathos  "  of 
which  we  have  often 
complained  as  tnar- 
ring  the  "  Andrew  Lang  " 
'" '"    ""  ""?  decorative 


not  compare  with  Mr.  Rackham's  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle drawings,  and  though  entirely  without  grace 
and  draftsmanship,  there  is  an  element  of  real- 
ism, a  life-likeness,  in  the  expression  that  will 
please  the  children,  and  as  the  color  tones  are 
subdued  they  are  not  at  all  offensive. 

"  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  illustrated  by  T.  R, 
Monsell  (Cassel!  &  Co.).  has  a  number  of  il- 
tiislralions  of  variable  quality,  but  mostly  good, 
and  a  great  number  of  pen  drawings  full  of 
action,   though   they   arc   not   drawn   with   that 


OUMittJOMnE 


sensitiveness  for  perfect  typographical  design 
that  inspired  Waller  Crane  when  he  made  the 

head  and  tail  pieces  for  his  edition  of  "Grimm's," 
yet  they  are  decorative  and  animated,  and  nearly 
every  page  is  interesting  to  the  child  reader.  All 
the  decorations  in  this  article  without  a  title  are 
from  this  book. 


PICTURE  BOOKS. 


the  character 


e  rather  gross  ii 


IC-T 


Trove  of  Pearls."  edited  by  Mary  Wilder  Tile- 
son  (Little.  Brown  &  Co.),  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  published  some  fifty  years  ago 
that  are  worth  rereading,  though  many  of  them 
have  the  old-time  carnivorous  features  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  avoided. 

A  charming  llltle  edition  of  "  Brave  Beowulf," 
by  Thomas  Carlwright. 
is  Illustrated  by  Patten 
Wilson  (Dutton).  One 
of  the  pictures  espe- 
cially. "  The  Last  of 
Beowulf,"  is  simply  a 
marvel  of  chromatic 
typography. 

"  The  Child's  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  adapted 
from  Washington  Irv- 
ing, illustrated  in  color 
by  Maria  L.  Kirk 
(Stokes),  makes  an 
ideal  child's  story. 
The  artist's  work  can- 


HBI 


The  making  of  an  t  „ 
almost  impossible  task.  Tlie  idea  of  a  hole 
through  a  piece  of  paper  has  excited  interest  in 
advertising  pictures,  but  this  novehy  has  perhaps 
never  been  used  before  in  a  child's  book,  so  that 
Peter  Newell  deserves  credit  for  the  original 
idea  in  "The  Hole  Book"  (Harper).  Little 
Tom  Potts  docs  not  know  that  a  pistol  is  loaded, 
it  goes  off  in  his  hand,  smashes  a  clock,  makes  a 
hole  through  the  wall,  on  its  further  journey 
punctures  a  number  of  objects.  like  the  kitchen 
boiler,  an  automobile,  etc.,  but  is  sioppcd  at  last 
by  the  cake  that  Miss  Ncwiywcd  has  made,  for 
"the  bullet  struck  its 
armor  belt,  and  meekly 
flattened     out ! "      Mr. 


pithy  and  bright,  but 
the  illustrations  do  not 
seem  as  spontaneous  as 


of 
The  Pinafore  Picture 
Book."  and  the  giiaran-  . 
tv  that  the  story  of 
"U.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is 
told  by  Sir  W.  S,  Gil- 
bert (Macmillan),  sug- 
gest a  rare  treat  for  the 
children,  and  Rood  mat- 
ter for  rL-ading  aloud  to 
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them.  It  is  c?rtai[ily  an  ideal  condition  to  let  the  reader,  in  prose,  the  meaning  of  his  lines 
a  librettist  exfilnin  in  prnsc  the  meaning  of  the  and  "makes  assurance  doubly  sure"  by  little 
story  lie  lias  tolil  in  vcr^c;  and  Gilbert  assures     asides,   as  it   were,   in   the   form  of   foot-notes. 


THeL^NDOF 

NeveRWAS 


,  MiLLlCEKT    Oi:-l 


Illoitrnilon   (reduerd)  from  "  Tbp  ftole  Book." 


CoTor  denii^    (roduccd). 
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that  arc  as  etiterlainiiig  as  Ihc  text.  Unluckily, 
however,  the  illustrations  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. They  arc  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
banter  that  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  lexi. 
The  style  that  Gilbert  used  in  his  illustrations  to 
his  own  "  Bab  Ilallads  "  would  be  a  much  belter 
style  for  such  a  text.. 

The  illustrating  of  children's  books  is  a  much 
higher  art  than  most  people  think  it  is.  It  is 
akin  to  Greek  vase  painting,  and  should  be  sim- 
ple and  direct,  as  well  as  decorative.  Kate 
Greenaway,  Crane,  and  Caldecott  have  shown 
the  superiority  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  dec- 
orative quality,  and  complex  drawings  are  nu 
longer  welcome. 

Generally  the  illustrated  series  that  appear  in 
the  newspapers  rather  pall  on  us  when  collecleil 
in  book  form.  There  is  usually  "  too  much  of  a 
muchness  "  when  we  have  them  in  the  allopathic 
doses  of  book  form,  but  "  In  Peanut  Land " 
verses  and  pictures  by  Eva  Dean  (Fenno&Co.), 
seem  more  attractive  than  when  the  verses  ap- 
peared homeopath ically  in  the  Herald.  The  rich 
black  of  the  outline  and  shading  appears  more 
artistic  in  the  book,  page  than  when  printed  in 
the  newspaper  page. 

Miss  Estelle  M.  Kerr  has  written  verses,  not 
so  very  well,  but  made  the  pictures  in  very  good 
style,  for  a  folio  volume  entitled  "  Little  Sam  in 
Volendam  "  (MofTat,  Yard  &  Co.).  The  group 
on  page  twenty-one  is  charmingly  conceived  and 
well  executed. 

"  Bird  Legend  and  Life."  by  Margaret  Coul- 
son  Walker  (Baker  &  Taylor),  is  illustrated  in 
a   very   satisfactory   way.     The   quotations   are 


much   informa- 


Mayer  has  not  added  a  great  deal  to  the  value 
of  the  book  by  his  illustrations,  for  they  lack 
the  refinement  and  artistic  taste  that  sucn  pic- 
tures should  have. 

The  pictures,  both  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbot  and  Helen 
Alden  Knipc.  illustrating  MiUicent  Olmsted's 
"The  Und  of  Never  Was"  (Jacobs  &  Co.). 
arc  of  a  far  more  satisfactory  character  for  the 
nursery  room,  but  the  text  is  slight. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells  writes  verses  that  have 
a  swing  to  them,  a:id 
such  vivid  descriptions 
that  children  can  find 
"  a  laugh  on  every 
page  "  of"  The  Happy- 
chaps."  illustrated  by 
Harrison  Cady  ( Cen- 
tury), but  she  does  not 
work  out  her  story  to 
a  climax  with  the  same 
art  as  that  with  which 
she  describes  details, 
and  wc  doubt  if  the 
children  will  accept  the 
J      .  „  entire   story   with   par- 

ticular enthusiasm. 
PLAIN  TALES  FOR  BOYS  AND  QIRLS. 


Cover  design  (reduccdl 
play  \ 


FliNm-UKfc.  One  sometimes  specu- 

_BOOK  I      ia(es  as  to  whether  the 

always  received  from  the 
"  Alice "  books  lias  not 
been  discounted  by  the 
borcilom  we  have  had  to 
suffer  from  the  parodies, 
we  might  say,  that  sub- 
;-  ^  sequently   have  appeared 

t . ..  J      chord      of      genuineness 

struck  .IS  in  "  The 
ird  of  Oi^,"  and  the 
fact  Ih.nl  a  successful 
s  made  from  it  counts  in  its  favor,  but 
n  obvious  imitation  in  play  form  is 
then  transmuted  into  book  form,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  Top  o'  the  Worlrl,"  by  Mark  E.  Swan,  pic- 
tures by  Hy.  Mayer  (Diitton).  wc  get  our  gen- 
uine notes  so  thoroushly  diluted  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  build  up  a  ijhrc  story  in  a  juven- 
ile paper,  let  alone  a  bulky  volume.     And   Hy, 
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island  on  which  three  happy  boys  camp.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Emery,  who  presents  it  to  his 
dauf^hter  "  Harry  "   as  a  birthday  present.      ' 


having  been  a  frequci 
ing  the  summer.  "I Tarry 
The  story  of  a  tittle  boy 
prejudice  .if^ainst  him.  wi 
stem  aunts,  is  set  forth  in 
tJiit."  bv  Marv  KoiRht  I' 
Willi.ini"  1".  Ste'chi  ■■■  ■ 
■The   WiiU 


Rmh  V.\\\i.  (I.itlle.  Uruwn  &  C... 
wrili's  :i  Ictti-r  tn  a  niai;.t/ini-  « 
into  (■"rrtsiHiniU-iK-f  with  wirls  Ih 
coniitrii-s  abroail.  Shi-  afterw 
these  in  turn,  and  her  adventure 
in  the  liook. 

■•  Princes    \\'\-.\a"    by    Soplii 


to  the  camp  dur- 
<  a  charming  girl. 
1,  (lesiiite  the  carlv 
the  hearts  nf  his 
iow  Kichnrd  Wmi 
■r.  frontispiece  I'v 
(W,  A.  Wilde  Omipanyl-  ' 
Awake   (iirU."   by    Kalherine 


1  brl 


ire  chr. 


boy  and  cirl  plajr- 

ilrave  Little  Peggy,"  by  Nina  Rhoada,  iU 
histrated  by  Bertha  Davidson  Hoxie    (Lothnv^ 
Lee  &  Shcpard),  tclU  us  of  a  little  girl  who 
travels   across  the   States  alone. 
I-'rom  Paul. Elder  &  Co.  comes  "The  Latde 
rown  I-Teii  I  lears  the  Song  of  the  Nightingale," 
Jasmine  Stone  Van  Dresser. 
.-  ,  From    Holt   come    "  The   Adopting    of    Rosa 

ing    upstt    her    Marie."  by  Carroll  Watson  Rankin,  and  *'  Pete, 
boat.  IS  picked    t;,,^^.  Puncher,"  by  Joseph  B.  Ames. 

in  In-  "Rover  tlie  I-arm  Dog."  by  Lily  F.  Wessel- 
hoeft  (Little,  I-rown  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  a 
:iog  who  plays  foster  mother  to  a   family  of 


Co.),      is      the 
^tr.^y  of  a  little    , 
({irl    who.    hav- 


di.in  ih. 

to  adojit  her. 


In 


•  T  h  e 


Browns  at  Ml.  Hcmion,"  by 
trated  by  Eli^.-ibcth  Withingfin  {lj>lhrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard),  a  wealthy  young  woman  «ofs  to 
California  as  a  servant  in  jdacc  of  another  girl 
of  the  same  name. 

The  story  of  a  little  cirl  who  tivice  saves  her 
boy  playmate  from  being  kiihiappt-d.  Is  told  in 
"  Miss  Bcltv  of  Kfw  York."  bv  Kllcn  Dmiglas 
Deland,  illustrated  hv  Kachd  KDhius-m  I  Har- 
per). Thoutih  old  the  >i'bic<-t  nialUT  Is  ab- 
sorb I  riK- 


"Helen  firant,  (iraihia 
Douglas  iVLmd,  illiistrat 
(Ijithmp.  Li'eS  ShepardI 
<if  briiiht,  h;ippv  cidlcKc  gi 

"The    Hem   of    I*ige<m 

k  Shepard),  i: 


Camp."    Iiy    M.irtha 


kille 

■■  Barbara  and  the  Five  Little  Purrs,"  by  Elica- 
heth  Lincoln  Gould  (Caldwell  Company),  is  a 
wfll-tnid  cat  story,  and  the  pictures  by  Jose- 
phine Briice  are  delightful. 

Dogs  play  an  impitrtant  ^art  in  "  The  Christ- 
mas Leiitr,"  which  is  told  m  very  good  verse  l^ 
Sara  Tawncy  LefFcrts,  illustrated  by  Wiianifa 
Smith  (Cupples  &  Leon  Company),  and  (he  pic- 

thc  boiiks  in  simple  language 
I-'nlk<  is  a  story  by  Gertrude 
"  l-illle  N'ed  Happv  and  Flora." 
■iiriclla  A.  Ad.ims  (Harper),  she 
I'UI  'if  the  little  nothings  that 
ly  child's  life.— Flnra  is  a  real 
Ned  is  only  an  imaginary  com- 
[^tits. — and  the  language  is  so 
pi'opli/'s  mentality  that  one  feels 
s  turn  lUit  such  perfect  work- 
l>riini-h  iif  juvenile  literature. 
ICTION:  HALF  HISTORY. 
I'iclii.n  :iiiil  liisinrv  are  iiilcrminglcd  in  "How 
Canada  was  Won  :  A  Tali'  <  f  Wolf  and  Quebec." 
by  Capiaiii  I',  S.  Itrercton.  illustrated  by  WH- 
li.am  Raincv  (Caldwell  C.'mpany).  in  "Three 
^vars  nchind  Ihc  Gmis."  by  L.  G.  F..  illustrated 
by  Cbris  JorKti'M-n  and  George  Varian  (Cen- 
Hirvl,  and  in  "The  Imprisoned  Midshipmen," 
l-y  Molly  F.lliol  Seawull.  illustrated  by  Walter 
Itriggs  (Applelonsl. 
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Grenfell  of  Labrador 

A  National  American  Music 

George  Grey  Barnard  the  Sculptor 

The  New  High-Pressure  Fire  Protection 

Alasl^a's  Railroads  and  Coal  Mines 

Loans  to  the  Wage-Earners 

A  National  Com  Show 
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All  Six  Are  Free 


These  are  the  famous  Lily  Butter-Spreaders 
now  seen  displayed  in  the  finest  jewelry  stores. 

They  are  the  rage  of  today.    The  most  popular 
piece  of  silverware  now  on  the  market. 

The  price,  if  you  buy  them,  is  $3.00  or  more 
for  the  six. 

The  only  mark  on  them  is  "Wm.  Rogers  & 
Son  AA" — the  mark  of  the  Rogers  Extra  Plate. 

We  are  going  to  supply  to  our  customers — for  a 
little  time— six  of  these  Spreaders  free. 


Our  offer  U  thb; 

Send  us  the  top  from  a  jar  of  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  Else  send  the  paper  certificate  under 
the  top. 

Send  with  it  ten  cents  to  pay  the  cost  of  car- 
riage and  packing.  We  will  then  send  you  one 
of  these  butter-spreaders. 

Send  us  more  of  the  tops  as  you  get  them, 
and  send  10  cents  with  each  to  pay  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  packing.  We  will  send  one  spreader 
for   each    top   until  you   get   the  six. 

Thus  this  beautiful  set — 
the  very  fad  of  the  day — 
costs  you  only  our  carriage 
and  packing  cost— 60  cents 
for  the  six. 

That  means  that  we  re- 
turn to  y(iu-  for  a  little  time 
-  more  tlian  you  pay  for  the 
Extract  of  Reef. 

One  rea»on  it  thi»: 

We  want  you  to  learn 
the  hundred  uses  that 
every  home  has  for  a  real 
,1        extract  of  beef. 

Not  merely  for  beef 
tea — not  as  a  sick  room 
food.  That  is  the  least 
of  its  uses. 

We  want  you  to  know 
what  tlie  Germans  know 
— what  the  French  know- 
about  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  secrets  f)f  their  fame 
as  good  cooks. 

We  ask  you  to  use  it  in 
soups.  Note  wliat  a  dif- 
ference it  makes. 


Add  it  to  gravies — 
both  for  flavor  and  color. 

Add  it  to  left-overs. 
Note  how  appetising, 
how  delicious  it  makes 
them.  See  ho w  it  enables 
you  to  utilize  things  that 
now  go  to  waste. 

Any  meat  dish  that 
lacks  flavor  always  calls 
for  extract  of  beef. 

When  you  use  six  jars 
you  will  use  a  hundred. 
You  can't  get  along  with* 
out  it. 


•Armours 


Another  reason  it  thUt 

We  want  you  to  know 
the  difference  between 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
and  others. 

Armour's    g^oes    four 
times  as  far,  because  it  has  four  times  the  flavor 

and  four  times  the  strength. 
The    directions    are   al- 
ways,   "Use  one-fourth  as 
much." 

Armour's  is  concentrated. 
It  is  rich  and  economical. 
It  gives  one  a  new  idea  of 
extract  of  beef.  We  want 
you  to  prove  these  facts. 
There  are  two  ways  to  tell  you  the  worth  of 
this  Extract  of  Beef. 

One  is  to  supply  you  a  few  jars  free.  But  that 
would  cheapen  the  extract. 

The  other  is  to  give  you  back  — for  a  little 
time — more  tlian  you  pay  for  the  extract.  That 
is  what  we  offer  to  do. 

Then  you  will  have  a  silver  set  that  will  remain 
in  your  h(»me  for  a  lifetime. 

And  then  you  will  know  what  Armour's  Kxtract 
of  Beef  means.  And  tliat  knowledge,  in  the  years 
to  come,  will  better  a  thousand  dishes. 

Order  one  jar  now— from  your  druggist  or 
grocer.  Send  us  the  top  or  certificate  with  ten 
cents.  Then  judge  by  the  spreader  we  send  if 
you  want  the  rest. 

Send  it  today  to  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Department  U. 


ARMOUR  aQd  COMPANY 

O  - 1  -  .J 
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N  1852  when  the  first  Weber  piano  was  created, 
Albert  Weber  was  hailed  as  a  genius  in  piano  con- 
struction. He  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to 
bring  piano-tone  closer  to  the  sympathetic  quality 
of  the  human  voice  than  had  ever  been  done  before. 

Today  the  spirit  of  progress  that  dominates  the 
production  of  the  Weber  is  such  that  the  world's 
foremost  musicians  choose  it  for  their  personal  use. 

When  Paderewski  set  his  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  Weber  by  playing  it  exclusively  during  his  last 
tour,  the  highest  authority  in  the  world  was  added  to 
the  many  other  triumphs  of  this  famous  instrument. 

When  you  face  the  piano  question,  the  Weber 

should  be  the  first  to  receive  your  consideration.  It 
will  be  to  your  direct  interest  to  sec  and  hear  the 
Weber  Piano  in  the  warerooms  of  our  nearest 
authorized  agents.  Let  us  send  you  their  address 
together  with  Weber  Art  Catalog  M. 

THE  WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY 
Aeolian  Hall  362  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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The  Whole  World 
Places  the  Pianola 
First  Among  Piano- 
Playing  Instruments 

The  person  who  is  willing 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others  is  the   one   who  makes  the 
least   mistakes.     When   you   come  to   buy  a 
Piano-player  or    Player-piano  you  arc  safe  if 
you  follow  the  general  consensus  of  opinion. 
There  are  four  points  that  should   predom- 
inate in  influencing  your  decision. 

1.  The  Opinion  of  tlie  Buying  Public 

The  sales  of  the  Pianola  exceed  those  of 
all  other  instruments,  not  merely  in  one  sec- 
tion or  in  one  country,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

2.  Ttie  Opinion  of  tlie  Great  Musicians 

The  musical  world  is  practically  a  unit  in  giving 
the  Pianola  first  place.  Many  famous  musicians 
have  gone  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Pianola  is 
the  only  instrument  of  its  kind  that  is  genuinely 
artistic. 

3.  The  Character  of  Its  Patrons 

The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  of  the 
kind  to  be  generally  purchased  by  Royalty,  by 
leaders  in  the  society  world,  by  the  great  captains 
of  industry,  corporation  heads,  railroad  and  insur- 
ance presidents,  etc.     Over  one  hundred  of  the 
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foremost  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  have 
bought  the  Pianola  to  teach 
music,  giving  it  the  prefer- 
ence   over    all    other  instru- 
ments. 

4.  Features  that  Appeal  to  Your 
Own  Eye,   Ear  and  Inteltigence 

The   Pianola   alone   has  the  Aletrostyle 
which  insures  an  artistic,  musicianly  rendi- 
tion.    The  Pianola  alone  has  the  Themodiit. 
which  brings  out  the  theme   or  melody  no 
matter  where  it  may  run  over  the  keyboard. 
The  Pianola  is  recognized  to  have  superior  re- 
sponsiveness and  greater  capacity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste. 

Back  of   the  Pianola  are  no  less  than  316 
patents  protecting  from  imitation  the  many  de- 
tails which   have  won    for  this  instrument  the 
leading  position  that  it  has  continuously  held  ever 
since    Piano-players    first    came    into    prominence. 

Caution 

Tb«  names  "Pluiola"  and  "Pianola  Piano"  can  not  be  indls- 
crtmlnately  applied.  They  refer  exclusively  to  the  instruments  made, 
by  Ttie  Aeolian  Company.  Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  so 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  seeing  the  B^nulne. 

PRICES :  The  Pianola  in  cabinet  fonn  <ready  to  attach  to  your 
present  piano)  cmM  from  {250  lo  $450.  Or  you  can  buy  the  Pianola 
Piano,  a  complete  piano  with  Pianola  concealed  in  the  interior,  from  $550 
loSlOSO.  All  instrumentssoldoneasymonlhlyterms.  WriteforcatalogM. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 
Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34tli  St.,  New  York 


When  You  Set 
Out  To  Buy  A 


PIANOLA  PIANO 


SON'T  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  MERE- 
LY A"  PLAYER-PIANO."    The  word 
"Player-piano"  has  been  coined  by  the  music- 
trade  to  cover  a  great  variety  of  instruments 
which  have  been  produced  since  the  Pianola 
Piano  met  with  its  remarkable  success. 
The  Pianola  Piano  is  in  a  class  by  itself.     It  is  the  only 
piano  that  comains  the  genuine  Pianola  with  its  world-wide 
prestige  and  many  exclusive  features  of  vital  importance. 

At  the  head  of  the  Pianola  Piano  line  stands  the  famous 
Weber,  the  choice  of  Padercwski  and  Rosenthal,— the  piano 
that  has  occasioned  marked  comment  by  its  progressivcness 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  advanced  pianistic  standards. 
At  a  somewhat  lower  price  comes  the  Steck  Pianola  Piano. 
Even  more  moderate  in  price  are  the  Wheelock  and 
Stuyvesant  Pianos.  All  arc  thoroughly  reliable  and  are  known 
as  standards  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  genuine  Pianola  is  not  obtainable  in  any  other  pianos. 
Therefore,  the  multitude  of  so-called  "  Player-pianos"  must 
depend  for  their  playing  efficiency  upon  some  instrument  of 
less  renown  and  without  the  vital  features  which  have  made 
the  Pianola  a  world-standard. 
The  Aeolian  Co.,  Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Handing'  Out  Money 

for  "  N'erve  Medicine"  and  keeping  right  on  drinking  coffee,  is  like  pour- 
ing oil  on  a  fire  with  one  hand  and  water  with  the  other. 

Coffee  contains  a  drug — Caffeine — and  much  of  ihe  "nervousness," 
headaches,  insomnia,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  long  train  of  ails, 
come  from  the  regular  use  of  coffee. 

Provo  it  by  leaving  off  coffee   10  days  and    use  well  niade  Postuni. 

Such  a  test  works  at  both  ends  of  the  problem,  you  leave  (tff  the  drug, 
caffeine  (contained  in  coffee),  and  you  take  rn  the  rebuilding  food  elements 

A  personal  test  will  prove  that  "There's  a  Reason"   for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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DID  you  ever  see  the  &ce  of  a  child  when  it  is  absolutely  hippy  f  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  make  a  child  happy.  If  an  Edison  Phonograph 
had  no  other  mission  than  to  entertain  the  children  it  should  be 
found  in  every  home  where  there  is  even  one  child.  But  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph is  not  merely  a  children's  plaything,  though  it  is  the  best  playfellow  a 
child  can  have.  A  child  plays  with  its  other  playthings — but  the  Edison 
Phonograph  plays  with  the  child. 

That  same  Phonograph  appeals  to  all  the  children,  large  and  small ;  to 
grown-ups  as  well  as  to  children  ;  to  guests  as  well  as  to  the  family.  That  is  why 

every  mother 

every  mistress  of  a  home  and 

every  hostess  should  have  an 


Edison  Phonograph 


Every  mother  who  reads  this  should  decide 
today  that  Christmas  will  bring  at  least  one 
joyful  entertainer  into  her  house — an  Edison 
Phonograph.  Act  on  that  good  resolution  at 
once.  Go  to  an  Edison  dealer  today  and  hear 
the  Edison,  select  your  style,  pick  out  a  supply 
of  Records,  and  make  this  Christmas  a  Phono- 
graph Christmas. 


You  owe  it  lo  your  chil- 
dren and  to  yourself  to 
write  today  for  the  book 
telling  why  every  woman 
needs  an  Edison  Phono- 
graph and  making  clear 
all  that  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph could  do  for  you. 


NATIONAL   PHONOGRAPH   CO.,     24  Lakeside  ATenue,  Oruge,  New  Jersey 
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The  greatest  improvement  in 
sound -reproducing  instruments 
was  made  when  Mr.  Edison 
invented  Amberol  Records 

No  one  thing  has  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Edison  Phonograph  as  a  Record  which  plays  more  than  four 
minutes,  and  reproduces  the  melody  or  voice  so  clearly 
and  perfeAly  that  the  illusion  almost  defies  detection. 

Edison  Amberol  Records  are  the  same  size  as  the 
ordinary  Edison  Records.  They  can  be  played  upon  any 
Edison  Phonograph  by  the  addition  of  an  attachment 
which  any  dealer  can  supply  and  any  dealer  can  affix. 

Longer  seleftions  are  now  available  for  the  Edison 
Phonograph  than  have  ever  been  available  before  for  any 
sound  -  reproducing  machine,  and  these  selections  are 
better  given. 

No  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  is  complete  without 
the  attachment  to  play  Edison  Amberol  Records. 

You  can  hear  these  new  Records  at  any  dealer's.  Learn 
about  the  attachment  and  equip  your  Phonograph  with 
it  today.  If  you  haven't  an  Edison  Phonograph,  a  new 
Phonograph  can  be  bought  which  plays  both  styles  of 
Records — the  two-minute  and  four- minute. 

Your  dealer  will  give  you  a  descriptive  list  of  Edison  Amberol  Records,  the 
new  instruments  and  attachments,  or  you  can  write  to  us  (or  this  information. 

NATIONAL   PHONOGRAPH   CO.,  24  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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SURBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 


tf  yon  ■fnok«  Ave  pipes  a  day  It's  lesB  than  har 
(■Inly,  ARCADIA  i*ch»p  enough  lilt  you  toimoke, 
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A 


MYOPIA 


.  Town  and  Country  Shirt  possessing  the 

merit  of  being  unusual  without  being  freakish.    It  is  a 

SHIRT 

creation  of  more  than  usual  merits 
$2.00.      Other  styles  $1.50  and  up. 

Mode  under  the  CLrrrr  L«bel  only.  Send  for  "Proper  DreM." 
Cli-ett,  Pbabodv  &  Co.,  Uakera.  453  River  St.,  Troj,  N.  T- 
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THE  recognition  in  recent  years  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sanitary  bathroom,  has  been  followed 
by  another  recognition  —  the  importance  of  a 
beautiful  bathroom.  For  the  finest  bathrooms  we  find 
the  present  day  requirement  to  be  Imperial  and 
Vitreous  porcelain  fixtures,  that  unite  in  decorative 
harmony.    Observe  the  illustration. 

MOTrS  IMPERIAL  AND  VITREOUS  PORCELAIN 

is  the  highest  development  of  sanitary  science  and  designing.  Its  china 
white  glaze  is  produced  by  kiln  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  fuse  metal.  It 
is  unstEtinable,  non-absorbent  and  wear-resisting.  We  also  make  porce- 
lain enameled  iron  fixtures  which  arc  illustrated  in  "Modern  Plumbing." 

"MODERN       This  book  just  from  the  press,  shows  24  handsome 
Di  ii>aDtii.t^»  bathroom  equipments  costing  from  $85  to  $3000.    In 
c  given  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  individ- 


,  also  general  hin 
plating  building  or  rcmodelin 


md  decoration.      To  any  c 
a  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


THEJ.L.   MOTT   IRON   WORKS 

!S2S      ::       EIGHTY      YEARS    OF     SUPREMACY  IfiOS 

FIFTH     AVENI'E    AND   17th    SFRFEr,     N  F.  \V    VORK    f  !  F  V 
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Genasco 

Ready   Roofing 

is  insured  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt— Nature's 
absolute  waterproofer.  Doubly  insured  backed 
by  the  written  guarantee  of  a  thirty-two-million- 
dollar  organization.  Genasco  gives  lasting  protec- 
tion^and  costs  about  the  same  as  ordinary  roofing. 


the  safe  side.     Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.     Look  for 

rk,    and    insist    on    the    "real    thing."       Mineral    or    smt 

Write    for    the    Good    Roof   Guide    Book    and    sample; 
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THE    BARBER 

ASPHALT    PAVING 

COMPANY 

m 

PHILADELPHIA 

rid. 

i 

N«w  York 

San   Fri.nci.co 

Chicago                           1 
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IS  made  ot  or  tnwr  it  looks— 


resacs  may  look  like  the  Oslennoor  when 
e  OitcrnKKir  can  show  testimonials  tn-ia 
"Vipur  matlrcsa  is  as  goud  after  twenCy- 
i  on  the  day  it  was  bought." 


Ostermoor 

Mattress  *15. 

It  is  just  as  easy  (ir  you  ^l  get  a  grmtim  Osterminrr  as 
the  inferior  imilalion— and  you  will  pay  little,  ii  any,  more 
— (or  the  lower  cost  i>f  making  the  imitation  iscuunteracted 
by    the   larger  prufit    necessary    to   induce    the  dealer  to 


it  you  want  the  oneMattresalhatisw^sliilTcd.  net 
packed;  but  built  up,  sheet  upon  sheet      Thus, 
an    Clstprmoor  will    remain    luxuriously  elastic, 
supremely  comfortaUe  and  restful  for  a  li/e.tirae. 

Our  144-Page  Book  Sent  Free  With  Samples 

Our  book,  "The  Test  o(  Time,"  fa  a  iniehtj-  inter. 
esting  story  about  btds  of  all  the  ages,  about  niattrcsws, 
and  alxjut  fluep.  It"  tells  jibk  how  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest.     It's  free — a  pwl-d  briinj!  it 

Sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  Altfttrcss  fur  a  month — then,  if 
for  attji  reason  you're  dissatislied,  we!ll  return  every  penny 
ol  your  money. 

There's  an  Ostcmioor  Dealer  in  most  places — tbe 
livest  merchant  in  town.  If  you'll  write  us  we'll  give  you 
bis  nanK.  But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations,  St  other 
Blures — make  sure  you're  getting  the  genuine  Ostermoor 
— our  trademark  label  is  your  guarantee,  Wc  will  ship  you 
a  Maltres5  by  cxjiress  pn  paid  same  day  your  check  is  re- 
ceived by  us  whi-n  we  have  no  dealer  or  he  has  none  in 
stuck.     The  free  boolc — duo't  forget  it — a  prstal  brings  it 

OSTERMOOR   (a   COMPANY 

123  Ellubetli  Strset  New  York 
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The  grocer  may  sell  you  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney,  saying,  "it's  just  as  good  as  the  Macbeth 
chimneys." 

But  when   it  breaKS  from   heat,  you  leam    that 
the   grocer   was    mistaken. 

My  name  on  a  lamp-chimney  means  that  the 
man  who  made  it  says  that  it  will  not  break 
from  heat — and  the  man  who  makes  a  thing 
usually   knows   what  it  is   made   of. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  at  a  few  cents 
apiece  more  are  cheaper  than  the  breaking 
kind   at   any   price. 

My  Lamp-Cliimnc-y  Rook  insures  getting  the  right  chimney  for 
any  burner,  and  gives  su^jgcsiinns  about  lamps,  chimneys,  wicks,  oils, 
and  ttlla  b.jw  lo  ketp  lamps  in  order.  1  gladly  mail  it,  free,  to 
anyone  wliu  writes  fur  it.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 
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I  Will  Sell  it  to  Vou 
for  $5.00  a  Week 
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It  Doesn't  Take  Long 
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O     While  the  Tire  is  Low.  ^ 

A  hot  breakfast  in  a  cozy  warm  room  starts  one  right  for  the 
day.     A  cold  dining  room  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal. 

The  dining  room  or  any  room  in  the  house  can  be  heated  ia 
a  few  minutes  with  a 

PERFECTION  OU  Heater 

(Equipped  wltb  Smokeless  Device) 

For  instance,  you  could  light  it  in  your  bed- 
room to  dress  by,  then  carry  it  to  the  dining  room, 
and  by  the  time  the  coffee  is  ready,  tlic  room  is 
warm.  Impossible  to  turn  it  too  hign  or  too  low — 
never  smokes  or  smells — gives  intense  heat  for  9 
hours  with  one  filling.     Every  heater  warranted. 

The 


'  RSS(0  Lamp ; 

^M^^  poses.      Gives 


L 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
_  '  round  household  pur- 
Gives  a  clear,  steady  light. 
Made  of  brass  ihroughout  and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the 
latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Handsome — simple — satis- 
factory.    Every  lamp  guaranteed. 

Tf  you  cannot  gel  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write  to 
t  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


J 
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Hiere  are  occasions  when  clothes  of  this  character  are  the 
only  correct  attire.  And,  invariably,  they  should  be  made 
expressly  for  the  man  who  is  to  wear  them. 

We  operate  a  separate  shop  of  full  dress  tailormen,  whose 
skill  and  time  are  demoted  exclusively  to  this  class  of  work. 

From  oar  fine  imported  dress  cloths*  we  will  make  one  of 
these  suits  to  your  order,  full  si/k  lined,  for  $40,00  to 
iltCS.OO,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Small  local  tailors  have  to  ask  you  $60.00  to  $125.00  for 
the  same  material  and  no  better  workmanship. 


Price  Building        Merchant  Tailors  Chicago 

LirdHt  natcnlBibe  world  of  GOOD  Mllsrcd-io^anlcr  iiloib« 

Aow,  yoD  Dur  numluT^  47  K:{,  iW^At^ll  Am*i.  4K'»,  irJ  IiU  >  ■<m  met, 


<  ef  Rtiinma  yiKtt  wrU 


K^S^SliJ 


This 


considerthe  important  ques- 
tion of  Suitable  Holiday  Gilts 
— that  i3.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
selection  of  choice  character— some- 
thing that  is  indicative  of  thoughtful- 
ness  rather  than  haste. 

Then  don't  postpone  action  until 
Christmas  Eve. 

Let  us  recommend  that  you  write 
at  once  for  our  Catalogue  of  81oU^Vfirgick> 
Book-cases,  containing  25  original 
plans  of  Modern  Home  Libraries. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  portray- 
ing  by  comprehensive  suggestions 
how  libraries  can  be  furnished  at  rea- 
sonable cost— a  unit  at  a  time. 


Most  of  ourauthoriz-^d  agents 
i  making  special  Christ- 
s  disptaya  of  Slch^rsldu 
"Elastic"  Book-cases,  showing 
the  different  styles  and  fiaishes. 
and  demonstrating  how  successfully 
their  artistic  features  are  combined 
with  their  convenience  and  utility. 

And  here's  another  saving  point  to 
remember. 

Our  agents  are  required  to  sell  at 
Catalogue  prices  n'hich  are  unifarm 
everywhere  and  to  everybody.  ■-'Prices 
cannot  be  marked  up  at  holiday  time. 
Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1500 
agents.  Where  not  represented  we 
ship  on  approval,  freight  paid^ 


e  (or  Cinloeuf  D-104 


91^9  @lol>ttA^ri>iGk«  Qc,  CINCINNATI.         '  e^ 


BRANCH  STORES:  NEW  ¥■ 


ll  inttwtf.  CHICAOO.  lu-a 


BOSTON.  (LM  ftttnl  SL 


m  of  RtiilBui  when  airlUnt  to  atMrtlun 
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These  are  Six  Cylinder  Times 

Be  it  ever  so  good,  no  other  type  of  mot(»  car  reaches  llie 
excellence  of  the  six-cylinder. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  individual  opini(xi. 

It  is  a  mechanical  truth  that  can  be  demonstrated  absolutely. 
We  prove  it  every  day  to  open-minded  inquirars  with  the  seu- 
starting,  sweet- running 


WINTON  SIX 


Goes  the  Route  Like  Coasting  Down  Hill 

tlote 


T  ind  loag-« 

e  bat  toted  in»l(™li. 
Muiufkclured  with  eiticiT 

BUnt,  equippfd  with  the 
.epToenU  all  the  aiulily  may  nulier  un  pui  ml 
c»r,  all  ihe  ipeciJ  idyuitj^  of  HE-cylindM 


udtho< 


eWinK 


Stuti  tram  the  leal  without  cranking.     No  lUtl- 
ing  cnnk  in  fronL 

loBatei  ill  own  titet  without  bun}  labor. 
Beuingi  flooded  with  oil  by  the  Wioton  ciicutU- 
expoue  fo[  lubncul  than  oi 


which  u 


oil  u>d  » 


.uloo 


Savei  gaioline,  lira  and  upknp.  Sworn  atMc. 
aiaOt  of  ten  pramineol  buuiea  men  m  New  Yocfc. 
MaMachuKtti,  New  Jency,  PomnlTania,  Ofaio  aod 
lllinoi*,  prove  how  ten  Winlon  Siie*  nn  noie  than 
twice  the  diitance  nouad  the  woild  (fA£6iJA  oilai) 
on  an  avenge  upkeqi  OEjiaue  of  $1  fot  each  4343 
mile*.  That  ought  to  mletcit  «ra;  man  who  haa 
eret  paid  a  lepab  bill.    We  Mad  dte  afidariti  upon 

Beautiful  body  dedou.  The  illialnlioii  *howt 
the  $3000  lowJiter.  We  have  louring  cai,  Umomine, 
landaulet  and  olhei  bodies.  The  Camage  Monthly 
*ay>  we  "  aie  at  the  top  "  in  body  making. 

Out  48  hone-power,  Gve-paMoiga  Six  idla  a 
$3000,  and  OUT  60  hone-pows,  leven-paMenga  Six  a 
$450D.  If  you  pay  a  hi^a  nice  f«  equal  oi 
powei  you  pay  an  ui 


Goei  through  traffic  and  up  the  hilh   t 
•eldom  requiring  gear  changing. 
SUnil  ai  to  eihauit. 
Motor  vibration  eliininaled. 


Our  catalog  (46  page*)  doen't 
You'll  upreciale  it,  if  you  like 
of  out  $2500  priz 


it,  if  you  like  facta.     Booklet)  tell 
:e  plan  to  benefH  ownett.  and  expoae 
the  light-weight  fallacy. 
Write  for  literature  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Meufaer  AaHMiatioB  Liecaacd  Aato  Mfn. 
96  Berea  Road,  Cfeveland,  Ohio 


Aciaa  ia  all  important  pi 


Id  New  York,  Boaloo.  Ptila- 
iRiborl,  Dat^ai^  Chieats. 
d  San  Frueiieo.     WintDB 


PItaf  menllon  tAi  Snilim  a; 


n  isrillna  to  Mturtlati 
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FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILES 


Quality,  not  pounds,  makes  an  automobile 
high-grade  -and  strong  and  safe. 

Strength  is  not  a  question  of  weight.  It  is  a  question  of  materials 
and  their  proper  distribution.  This  is  where  skillful  engineering 
comes  in. 

The  Franklin  laminated  wood  frame — the  highest  grade  construc- 
tion— is  both  stronger  and  lighter  than  the  ordinary  steel  frame.  The 
Franklin  tubular  axle  is  stronger  and  lighter  than  the  solid  I-beam 
axle  commonly  used.     And  so,  all  through  the  automobile. 

Weight  is  what  wears  out  tires.  The  light-weight  of  Franklin 
automobiles  makes  their  tires  last  longer  than  those  on  any  other 
automobile,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  motor  is  neither  big  nor  heavy,  but  it  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  of  automobile  engines.  Its  production 
of  usable  power  for  its  size  is  unparalleled.  It  does  away  with  the 
weight  and  complication  of  water-cooling  apparatus  and  allows  the 
whole  automobile  to  be  refined,  simple  and  unsnrpassably  strong. 

Water-cooled  automobiles  with  not  a  particle  more  strength  nor 
carrying  ability  weigh  a  third  to  a  half  as  much  more,  with  all  the 
chronic  tire  troubles  and  other  worries  involved;  beside  the  unrea- 
sonable operating  expense. 

The  1909  Franklin  won  perfect  scores  in  the  Glidden  Tour  and 
in  the  Bretton  Woods,  the  Chicago  and  the  Cleveland  Endurance 
Runs — the  four  severest  reliability  contests  in  automobile  history. 
The  tire  troubles,  overheating,  leaking,  broken  axles  and  broken 
frames  were  none  of  them  on  the  light-weight  air-cooled  Franklins, 

Before  you  buy  trouble  and  useless  weight, 
look  into  the  facts. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  of  Franklin  Models. 

G    It  H.P.  touriD«-car  liSso-     Runabout  with  linale  or  double  [umble  leu  liSoo. 

D    )8  H.P.  touring-car  tiBoo.     Runabout  with  liaElc  or  double  rumble  seal  tifoo. 

H    41  H.P.  tourins-car  tj7S0.      Runabout  with  >in(le  or  double  rumble  seal  $)Ma. 

Broushama,  Landaulel).  Limoudnei,  Town  Cars.    Prices  l.o.b.  Syracuae. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 


'ocomoam 


"^HATT  DRIVE 


I  A  shaft  drive  model  as  strong,  durable,  ; 
jVewl  *^^^  ^*  **"''  f*™^"^  chain  cars.     Powerful- 
*30*    silent — easily  handled  —  and,  above  all,  easy 

— i  riding.      No  torsional   stress   on   rear  axle; 

flexible  drive ;  no  power  passes  through  springs ;  a 
unique  combination  of  good  features  thoroughly 
developed  and  fully  tested.  Motor,  4  >^x4  >a,  38  h.p., 
actual.  Wheels,  34  in.  Price,  $3,500  (top  extra). 
The  *'40"  Locomobile  is  the  logical  choice 
of  those  who  want  a  high  powered  seven- 
passenger  car.  Also  Runabout  or  Baby 
Tonneau.     Closed  cars.     Price,  $4,500. 


The 
i40» 


The  Locomobile  won  the  Danderbitt  Interna' 
tional  Cup  Race,  the  fint  American  car  to  achieve 
thia  supreme  triumph.  A  "40"  Locomobile  won 
the  Philadelphia  Founder's  Week  Stock  Chassis 
Race,  the  most  important  event  of  its  kind  ever 
held  m  America. 

The  JfiC^MmW    Company  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


UNTIL  EVEm^DY  HAS  A 

fatermejfeMomtainM 


Santa  Claus' 
Bag  Must  Be 
FnU  ol 
Them 
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FLAT   CLASP 


THE  wear  upon  a  garter  is  in  the  wtb. 
BRIGHTON  Flat  Clasp  Garters  are 
pure  silk  of  exceptional  strength  and 
durability.  The  metal  parts,  being  brass 
nickel-plated,  cannot  rust.  No  other  gar 
ter    has    the    famous    patented    Flat    Clasp. 

FW>m  now  nnlil  the  holdays  ask  for  BRIGHTON  Ft^  CU-f 
Garters  in  handioine  CHRISTMAS  BOXES  expressly  dcor- 
nlKii  and  prepared  for  the  ^ift  seR«in.  No  extra  chaise  f<K 
ihese  special   boxes  which  form  "the  gift  ideal"  for  any  duil 

■BRIGHTON"  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS  an  to   be  hid 
in  »ll  tiqiidard  coI^ti,  ibu  m  Uncf  KUij>td  xwt  fisrired  cHecQ. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  A  PAIR 


PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY  "•  Safl 


A 

Christinas 

Gilt 

that 

bears  a 

double 

comptimenl 

A  whole  box  contain- 
ing only  the  hard  anJ 
nul  centers — this  is 


A  Fussy  Package 
FOR  Fastidious  Folks 


For  thoat 

"I  ussy' 

k  particular 

,  people 

who 

rdon'l  like 


FUSS\ 
PnCKAGC 

.  mcslaristocralic  pack- 
age of  (wecis  ever  put  up. 
Seiecled  piece  by  piece  Irom 
these  lamou^  old  Philadel- 
phia chocoUtes-Iirsl  in  laah-  *.»  («  u  r/i^JT.n'TZiri  ™'f  bo  m«,ct 
■onaUe   Iiw   since    1842.        l^r^^VH^lJI^JiS;^""  *"^  ^'^ 

tTKFHKN  F.  WHmi*!!  a  »OW,  1»1»  ChMtnul  St.,  FM 


aoralilfcovcnJ: 
.  Ci,|.,.  AUnnJi. 
'ilnL.ti.M9itl,TiullgM.C»- 
Pnru.  "iliMiWiiiii. 
.>.Cron.Nul..C««h 
•ai  BUxHni  gl  Solid  Cbolite. 
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■^f  Pen  g^i^f  fteseiit'.^^ 

with  none  y"^*"      CT^ 

defed-s^^/ieftsr  '^ 


.TBsPAULEWlRT^ 

SAFETY   PEN 

Up-to-dale,  the  latest  evolution,  the  last  word  in 
fountain  pens — the  newest. 

An    Ideal    X-MAS    Present 

FOR   LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN 

Always  Ready — Always  Writes — Can't  Leak 

.-4  z'fsi  pocket  pen  for  tfu  busy  matty  or  fur  thf 
pocket  book  of  the  up-to-date  woman;  carry  it  in 
any  position,  no  fear  of  leaking. 

Investigate  this  latest  product  of  "  Wirt,"  the 
father  of  fountain  pens.  For  30  years  the  standard 
has  been  the  regular  Wirt  Fountain  Pen.  Sold  by 
best  dealers.  Free,  Illustrated  Catalog  of  these 
pens  and  100  others  on  request.      Address 

P.  O.  BOX  G.  6  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


fliat4  nmtfiM  Ma  Smltw  of  Ai 
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^BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO. 

Ship  Anywhere  "On  ApomvwS." 


Laid  OH 

B  they  go — one  hy  one — young  and 
old — disheartened  and  dejected  —  "down 
and  out" — wondeting  "what  neiit?"~fQr 
the  edict  haa  gone  forth  "Cul  down  ex- 
pense. Reduce  fhe  viotklag  force,  lef  the 
untrajntd  men  go." 

If  you  want  to  be  na  the  safe  side  ot 
four  position,  inar/c  (he  atlached  coupon 
and  mail  it  (o  the  International  Correi- 
pondence  Schools  of  Scranton.  They  in 
turn  will  tell  you  how  you  can  secure  the 
special  training  that  will  not  only  stand 
between  you  and  failure,  but  that  will 
raise  yout  salary. 

Advancement  for  YOU 


TSDUsmids    of   0 


low  huldinR  luc 


"LiU  OlfAtt.    aiiKh 


,    t 

rch^ncri  et _  tiKCtii   with  TSAIHIIIG.    A    W 

I    HOW    # 


Inlernslionsl  CorretpondBncB  Schools, 


/  SiBlmt  mlm  mrttlHt  to  *• 
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Safety  Automatic 


REVOLVER 


Johnson 


revolver  for  yoa  tn  mnfce 
rily  aafe    by   throwing    on    or   off 
e   buHoD  or  lever,    bul    a    rcvolvpr 
it  we  have   itiHde  permanetilly  am 
omalically  aafe  hy  llie  iialeiite.i  exc 


Iver  Johnoa  Siht)  HmwHih  Revolver 


d    SpoMIpu  Oitk!.  itmlnr 


Iver  Johnson's  Arma  &  Cycle  Works,  117  RivirSl,  FltchburB.MaBs, 

\New  York:  99  Ctuunbpnt  ^rrpet.  nnm 

S>p  t'ckDclmi;  Fhll.  B.  Bekun  Oo..  71?  Uul 


"  SIIBtE  MHREl  SmTSW,  K.W 


A  CARD  OF  SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE 

II  you  rtaJly  reaJikcd  The  UQiquebcH  of  a  b4H>k  form  oxrd 
with  sniouEh  tdRFs — pcrfeclly  Amoath— you  wnuJd  srod 
la  I  sjmplc  ul  our 

Peerlesi  Patent  Book  Form  Cards. 


^r*e  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO. 

Enlnven        Die  Eaiboucn        Plate  Printen 
t3-15  EAST  ADAMS  ST..  CHICAGO 


BEST    FOR    XMAS    GIVING 

GOOD  ANY  TIME 

Just  Four— No  More 


Famous  $1  Black 
Beauty  Ink  Pencil 

l«  simplicity— Juat  Four  Paris, 

cuunling  [he  cap.  Yet  it  (illi  quicker  ihan  a  lead  pencil 
tharpent,  holdi  mote  and  wnlei  eaiier  and  better  tKan 
ihe  Whul  piicid  fountain  pen.  ll  can't  gel  oul  ol 
Older,  can't  leak,  .plultet.  flood  or  chcke  up.  Made 
lo  wear  Lke  iron.  Manifoldi  tike  msgic.  Order  today 
and  begin  lo  enjoy  your  work.  Money  back  if  d' 
■aliiAed.  We  alio  make  the  Red  Pigmy  Ink  Penc 
m^de  famout  by  ui.  tlie  world  over.  Send  for  Boo 
lei  row.      All  Pcr.ciU  neatly  packtd  in  gift  boirt, 

Ttae  New  Idea  Fountain  Pen  Co. 

Dept.  R.  R.  II.       -  Cornlna.  N-  Y. 
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For  That  Boy  of  Yours — 
For  That  Girl  of  Yours— 
For  Any  Member  of  Your  Family— 

A  PREMO  CAMERA 

For  a  Premo  will  begin  its  mission  in  eager  bands, 
the  first  thing  Christmas  morning.  It  will  make  pic- 
tures of  the  tree,  the  children,  all  the  pleasures  of 

the  day. 

PKEMOTtmiOR— A  HHIaFnpHi  hi  too  dsllin.w  ilmpte  iliti  nTroMfti 

<jiDnut— Uia  aulat  Id  Ind— lite  lEnnlttt  (o  lucntft,     Th«r  lotd  La  dirlLc^l  ■o^ 
(Diat»lncllLafOBT#ni«i«iiriha  Prebo  Film  ruk,«]i1i0Hceniliitr  of  Unk  Jml» 

rri' "«  mK"*b%"  v^s.*!^™!  Wjfh^^  "^ '™"  ""■  '■  ^'^ '  **• 

Over  fifty  different  styles  an,d  sizes  of  Premos  to 
choose  from.  Our  catalogue  and  Christmas  Book 
will  tell  you  all  about  them.     Free  at  the  dealer's, 

or  mailed  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

EaiimaD  Kodak  Coint>">r 

18  South  Street  Rochester.  K.  Y. 


Cf, 


DRAWING,  COPYING  AND  INK  PENCILS 

THE  FINEST  IN  EXISTENCE 

t  by  all  ataUwaai*  aad  daalan  la  artlato*  matariaia.   Sampla  aaal  to  al 


•a  raealpl  of  lO  eanls  In  poataca  ataoipa. 

A.  W.  FABER,  66  Hecker  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gilt 

BOUCHER   ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  man  sbould  have  one. 

h  m^ikts  5    iivins  sale  and  .  timforUble. 

J I  may  be  3.ppJled  to   any   window,  or  eUen'h<;re   to  obtain   a 

Strang  light,  and  instantly  adjusted  lo  any  angle. 
H  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  iatchel. 

FarBlattcd  cxprcaa  paid, 
\     Bfveltd  Edge.  $2.00.       Chlpptd  Edge,  $1.50,       Mignifylng,  $5.00. 
I  Won«T  rrfuiiii.-i  If  i,..i  «il»ttcu.n. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTVRING  CO.  SI  JoBca  SU   «ctck«lcr,  N.  Y. 

neirtJM  IH  Heltm  of  Rtoltm  rnktn  mrltlKf  (•  mtwtrtlitn 
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In  the  social  world,  if  you  are  not  happy,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  seem  happy.  Nobody  wants 
your  gloom.  In  the  business  world,  you  may 
substitute  the  word,  prosperous. 


m 


for  any  business  letter,  seems  like  prosperity.  The 
seeming  often  brings  the  reality.  It  has  the  ele- 
gance that  is  substantial  and  modest. 

That  i(  pays  alwayi  to  u»e  OLD  HaMCSHIRR  BOND  tor 
caminercial  slatioocry  is  l)ie  letiimODy  of  prudent  business 
men.  Prove  this  for  yourself— lei  us  give  you  ihe  Ol.D 
Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  SpecimenB.  Il  conlains  sug- 
gestive opeoimens  of  letterheads  and  other  busincis  forms, 
prioled,  lithographed  Mild  engraved  on  the  white  and  lour- 
teen  colors  of  OLD  tlAMPSHIRB  BoND. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  maker 

South     Hudl. 


world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

Falls,      Massachusetts 


■t  ^OUff  DEALER  OR  ' 
...PAID  UPON  RECEIPT  I 
PRICE  ANYWHERE  IN  U.S-iJ 

T-old  by  all  fir«t  class  dealer®. 
^^R-diKer  tKoix  accept  a  substitute, 
border    from,   las  direct. 

Catalogue  sent  u.pon.  request 

Harrington  t/  RlcKordsoii  Arms  Co., 
438  Park  Ave.Worcester.Mass. 
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WESTERN   ELECTRIC 

Intercommunicating  Telephones 

An    Intercommunicating  Tclepbone  ^^^BS^j^ 

SysiciQ  brings  every  department  head  rfS^^SB/f 

within  youi  bearing,   bnngB  all  within  VnoBSV 

heating  of  each  other.     It  ^^^P| 

SAVES  TIME,  EFFORT  _    ^-^jj^^ 

AND  MISTAKES—  ^^B 

WESIERM  ELECTRIC 


and  that  means  saving  moiM^. 
Western  Electric  iMercom- 
municBiitig  Telephone  Seta  kre 
extremely  simple  in  operHtion, 
and  inexpensive  to  install.  They 
are  furnished  with  either  wall, 
desk  or  hand  type  instnimeAta. 


463  West  St. 


VIOLIN  %\^r^. 

U  aJio  Ibe  leader  in  lis  claas-rrlce  115.    LetuL 

our  UuBlcal  Handbuok.  which  tells  all  abonl  vlollDS  aod  all 
other  musical  loBtrumcDtB.    312  paces.    UOO  lUustratloni. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

■  Straat,  CHICAttO 


The  Stud 


8PEI 
FOOD 


FMIWEU.  k  RHmca,  WaMrWwn, 


E.LUf  miU  NOVELTin,    Crake    al    tM   nm.-« 

■■"■■*'■■■■•■    h'.  .]«rtc   «  tan.!!.     Ito  CMtalS 


KLECTRIC    WORKS,   CI.ETEI.Airo.  C 

'—  *-     we«t  SSBS. 


Wa  UndarsM  AIL    Wu 


DL.IV^r\  TYPEWRITBRS 

Decimal  Tabulatoi^Free 


The  latent  model  Blicltensderfer  No.  8  !■  tfa* 
only  Typewriter  on  the  market  having  a  Dednal 
Taljuldior  for  which  no  extra  charge  is  made. 

It  is  a  powerful,  speedy,  reliable  Typewriter 
with  a  light  action,  back  spacer,  and  other  ne« 
improvement.  .Ai»a  a  perfect  machine  for  Billia^ 
and  VVriiing  on  Cards  and  I, -litis.  Send  for 
t'aialo^ue  C.     Offices  in  principal  Cities. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 
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"  To  hMve  jWBf  foof  liut— 

Vst  Subtroid  Roofing  first " 


will  give  you  better  and  longer- 
service  than  any  other  roofing 
on   the  market. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and 
attractive  roofing  made,  the 
only  one  that  combines  rich 
and  permanent  colors  with 
extreme    durability.      It 

Has  Proved  Its  Merif 

by  17  years'  salisfactorv  service 
in    every    quarter    of    the    globe. 


Red.  Brown,  Green   &  Slate  Color 


lincibK 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


CnaL  ENGINEERING 


..Icrcnccworkind  Honw  Study 

<  Mich  njsn;    l.Clfi  llIimtndDn*. 

■-i-nHtrrefftcd  inUi  ■  icriH  ■>! 

,r,lLllvindr«d  for  tail  n' 


:a  work  in  theory,  dalvB  an 

l'iii>''?'SS^nt  win  find  d<i>nrt  mn  bnluiblc  «id  bi  b_ 
iidict  u  fi  r'vci  dtullcd  dEicilplir'ii*  of  Ihe  UUMuipKatkiTU 
i.icw.i'didvinHdidau.  The  Civil  EpkIih-t  will  find 
.1  ic<--mici  wrrk  01  nceMlDml  vilor  u  il  tclli  blm  ihe 
i.lc.LbrtH'-d  hteu ipEthi^i of  handlinr  diflkull  imMtint 
..II  .iriM  illybiliiiwnrli.  Tike  Iht  fitM  ittjitoirard  becoming 
iniii>rible"-iiiini)1yUl  hi  and  nuU  Ihc  cDupon  InditiDdl-'  - 

I  FREE  FIVE  PAY  OFFER  | 


. ,.  -.  _  .,..  Fiction,  Blrjdjphv.  Travrl  and 

Hunnr.lndclthcliFttnlevuylblnE.    Illiiitnlcd  with  motu 
:•{  (n1«rrt(inc  pholDKiaphi. 
AMEKICAN  SCBftOL  OF  COKRESPONDDICE 
ChlcMo.  U.  S.  A. 


FBEE  OFFKB  OOtTFOK 


l?li'ti£ 


PItait  mtntlaa  tin  B 
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Turco-Amefican  Glass  Pipe 


lD  outer  i>ne  at  tough.  iuiii(»lad,  „ 

rlsBs      Here  the  molBlure  sod  ok _. 

ind  reoMln.     Th.tli  vku  only  mol,  clean  (nioltc 

Every  er^n  o(  totaroo  biimii  to  b  while  ub. 
{a  wol  r«j  lue  Co  thniw  iimv  Wld  Uin  iMt  whlll 
s  a*  »wMt  Its  the  tlrrt  t^hnUy  clmneil  And 
nT«  DO  offenslie  smell  In  moms  or  elotbM. 
lend  (or  ootf.  Smake  It  ■  week  and  II  not 
iatlifled  money  will  be  refunded. 

Pipe  with  band  I 
Vltbout  cue.  Sl.ftu.  i-ini 

Scml  tor  Ffpe  bookit^,  "  Hl^ory  of  SmilHng." 


TirnHlMrtcMPliK  Co.,  3TS  Saiit>i  k(.,  RacAtsIer,  N,  T. 


Sound  PearHike  Teeth 

Is  More  a   Matter  of 
Choice  Than  of  Luck 


A  Bood   Dent 

Doctor  Sheffield's 

Cr^me  Dentifrice 


You  Can  Pay 
17  Cents  a  Day 


throutfh  your  flnRers,  ■ 
own  tbe  laa^iflcent  a 
Oliver  No.  3. 


the  people  of  Amc 


:  valOBble  object  lesson  evolved 


The  Purchasing  Power 
of  Pennies 


seUlne  plBQ  tatns  tl 


■flic — ^ 

OLIVER 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


:r  (he  Oliver  Tnwwriter  [c 


eachmant  on  Btnitf .  It'sarialcitralsht- 
ritttnf  fri^jaitin.  It  broadeiu  tb*  mar> 
pewrlten  br  Intemtins  tbOM  who  ba«« 


forward,  buitnfit^tUtn^ 

ket  (or  Oliver  Trpewii. 

never thoncht  ofbnrlnrmacbtaet.    It  aenda  Ollvan,  br  U 
kmrndrtdi.  Into  lumu  aa  well  aa  offlcea. 
It  olMne  DD  new  money-makliur 


tbe  order. 

II  rou  wast  to  kaow  iDore 
abont  the  Oliver  — out  tin 


8aa  tbe  eeareat  O: ^_. 

(ordetallaol  onr  Dew    17-ceBla- 

»dar"  plan,  or  addiei* 

TkOltmTnmfar  Ca.,*4  OimTnmt*  BUs.  ,CUi^» 
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When  You  Buy 

ou  aim  to  select  tlie  latest  and  best.  Why, 
hen,  buy  a  Bible  revised  in  1611  when 
you  can  get  the  American  Standard  Bible 
revised  in   1901 — 300  years  later? 

The  j6ii  version  contains  many  M-ords 
that  are  now  out  ofusu  or  liave  entirely 
clianged  their  meanings  and  are  therefore 
difficult  to  understand,  and  often  mislead- 
ing, especially  to  the  young  reader. 

Because  of  the  advances  made  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  and  especially  in 
the  reading  of  ancient  manuscripts  during 
the  ]a<t  three  centuries 
it  became  necessary  to 
make  another  revision, 
and  thus  give  the  people 
the  benefit  of  these  new 
discoveries.      This 

American 

Standard 

Bible 


Utll?! 


lethal 


f.illiera  ii.-^i-d  and 
Milh  llio  words  whose  mean- 
ings have  changed  or  which 
have  gune  out  of  use,  replaced 
by  words  in  use  at  the 
present  day  to  that  even  the 
youngest  reader  cannot  mis- 
take the  meaning. 

The  American  Revisers  be- 
sides having  these  newly  dis- 
covered ni;iiiuscripls  had  for  reference  the  recent  re. 
viiions  made  by  England,  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
Und,  Norway,  S«ed.--n  and  Dt-nmark. 

Therefore  the  verdict  of  Christian  ochoiarsblp 
la  ananlmous  that  It  U  the  best  vcralon  of  the 
Scriptures  ever  produced. 

Band  Doatal  card  tor 

FREE    BOOKLET 


TclUnf  Ihc  ii 
of  ■>-  =-'- 


and  HDD 


„.».,  _.».  »,<  Dimu  al  Untveniliu.  CdIIoci.  Thcoiucicil 
SuDlDariu.  Bible  Tnlniu  Schoah,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Ihc  irni 
Sclicioiu  Edluin  iml  Ludan  In  ■<!  dcpinintnu  □!  Chniiun 


Staadud  Bibls.    FiiettSSc to  $10. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

BMr  Puilukftt /or  FiftJ  Ytari 

37fc  East  18th  Street  Mow  York 


WboopingCougti 
Croup,  Sore  Throat 
CoDghs,  Bronchitis 
Colds,  Diphtheria 

"  r.  (d  while }  OH  ik€p.  ■ '  Catarrh. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  pdr(>x>sin» 
of  Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  ('roup  can- 
not exist  where  Cresolene  is  ased. 

It  acts  direclly  on  the  nose  and  throai  mak- 
ing breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds  ;  soothes 
lite  sore  throal  and  slops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  actinf 
and  preventive  in  contagious 

mfferers  from  Aslbma. 


Are  You  Too  Stout? 

The  Eppe  Peon  Trealment  reduces 
superrtuous  flesh.  The  market  has  been 
so  flooded  with  worthless  so-called 
"sure  cures"  that  a  really  valuable 
arlicle  finds  it  difficult  v      '     '        ' 


jveda 


t    for 


convincing  argument  f 
The  Eppe  Peon  Treat- 
ment has  the  support  of  leading  physi- 
cians because  of  its  safety  and  infallible 
results — acknowledged  in  testimonial 
letters — obtained  by  all  who  have  sought 
its  help.  Its  use  requires  no  violent 
exen:ise,  does  not  rack  the  systei 


the  lina 


It 


vithin 


scope  of  those  of  i 
Jimiiea  means,  an  outlay  of  two  dollars 
securing  the  treatment  for  one  month  ; 
during  that  time  we   promise  favorable 

Frcpiired   txclush-tlf    hy 

eppE-p£on  chemical  CO. 


JIllB/HlwV.  N.H 


l.,NcwVwt,N.y. 
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"The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


OLD     PEOPLE 

Need  Vf  not  bec&use  il  supplies  Ihe  very 
elamenis  required  to  rebuild  wasting  tis- 
sues &nd  replace  weakness'wlth  slrongth 


Vinol  i» 


It  oil,  I 


us  modem  Cod  Liv 
mJe  by  a 


-oce*i  from  Ireah  Cod's 
Liven,  combining  the  two  moat  norld  famed 
tonics,  peplonele  of  iron  and  all  the  medicinal, 
healing,  body-building  elements  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  buf  HP  d//.  For  feeble  old  people,  delicate 
children,  weak,  run-down  persona,  after  sick- 
ness, and  for  pulmonary  troubles,  Vinol  is  much 
superior  to  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul- 
sions because  while  it  contains  all  the  medicinal 
value  they  do,  unlike  them  Vinol  in  deliciously 
palatable  and  agreeable  to  the  weakest  stomach. 

FOR   SALE  AT  THE   LKADING   URliG  STORE  IN 

ALMOST  EVERY  TuWN  AND  CITY 

EnAufH  Atna  Cin»  ii  Otn  Drwitia  Im  a  Pita 


o"        shot; 

I    LOOK  FOR  NAME  IN  STRAP 


It  isn't  so  much  the  leather  nor 
the  labor.  We've  no  monopoly  on 
those  factors. 

It's  Florsheim  "natural  shaped" 
lasts. 

They  can't  distort  the  foot  and 
don't  need  breaking  in. 

There  is  none  of  that  annoyance 
frequently  caused  by  ordinary  lasts. 

Your  feel  lie  flat  aft  nature  intended. 

Write  for  Style  book. 

Most  styles  are  $5  and  fS. 

The  Florsheim   Shoe   Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S,  A. 

'S  until  wrtllnt  (0  a4a*rtltm 
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Are:you.^i 


YOUNG  MAN  I  Ar.i  pou  conltnt  with 
yciur  present  pusiiion  ?  Is  it  sLtuit  aEainst 
the  ftllow  who  pliins  and  studies  after  office 
hour-'  ?  Have  jou  a  jjoud  finn  hold  an  a  big, 
life-lonR  job?     Are  joa  rortilied  aeninst  the 

it  down  and  ihink  ihtaL-  ijueslions  over 
serioanty.  l>on'i  iry  (u  Cool  yourislf.  Vour 
'nnercon»ciousneas  will  find  you  out  and  tell 
,■011  what  you  really  art. 

How  much  can  you  save  out  of  f  15.00  or 
^30.00  a  week  f  Art  you  ever  "  broke  "  T  I>o 
yon  borrow  to  tide  over  till  neit  pay  day  ? 
Are  you  eoing  to  allow  this  to  go  on  without 
becoming  trained  along  special  lines  so  yuu 
can  command  a  large  anil  Katisfactory  aal-^ry  i 
The  Inuning  you  receive  from  our  Home 
Study  Courses  will  no  increase  your  value  to 
the  firm  that  you  will  be  proof  against  age 
limitations  —  the  years  beyond  Go  will  be 
provided  for  before  you  reach  the  "  three 
:ore"  period. 

Write  for  our  valuable  joo  page  bulletin 
escribingourcomplele  Engineering  CuurBes — 
;nl  free  for  the  coupon.  Ihere  is  no  obliga- 
on  ailiiched  m  this.      We  em[iloy   nu   agents. 

We   H"[p  Men   Help  Themselves. 

AHERiCANSCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAQO.  U.  5.  A. 


FREE     INFORMATION      COUPON 

Fi//  hi  and  .\f.iil  To,/ay. 
American  School  of  Correapondence : 


n'lmnicAl  TlrDwinc 


..■.-HecliaiUGii]EiiL..«~-— ■ ~ 

'.'.  .Btmotiir^  EiwIiionfBB  .  ...Tclccri 
-...BfUlnMd  Entfirttfrifw  ■■.-Textile 
— LocDiuotlTf  Eiu:liw«niw.--'0>U*VP 
....MunU^VHlEudiiecTliic  Vav 


- .  .TdnituKie  PmcUce 


U/)e  An£le  Lamp 

ODK  PROPOSmOK  IiioHndTau&ti^ltAkKbn^ 
oaidBiDii  kenwene  (ur  nal  eU)  !•  br  ■«(«  '  '  ■  ■>■'"'  IIb*  Ae 
ordiDirr  old.fuhioned  lamp,  nt  b  JbonuU*  llfchi  liii  1 
(hil  luch  iKople  u  Ei-Pre^nt  CIneEnd,  lEo  KadsWlBx 
Cimrgin,  Pciliodia,  etc.,  wGo  org  bn  KttlE  abosl  taa,  me 
K  fa  pnlmact  10  all  ot^ ■ 

thirty  dayi'  free  it 
aatutactirin  thai  Ihi 
lamp   In   ' 


1  allot 
trial  as  Ihat  y 


'-'^S'lSiw-' 


..    ._:Ihod  of  buinloe  empioTTd  m  Um 
...H...V...  kcroacDC  tba  bc41,  dicapect  and  moct 
:tory  of  all  lUumlnanla. 

Oonvenlmt  iw  Gaa  »r  Electricltr 
Safer  and  more  nliable  than  Baaaliu  or  aaiylcne.  L^Ud 
and  eitinriiiihcd  Itlic  na.  M>r>e  lunicd  hicfi  01  low  wiibou 
odor.  No  unolie,  no  Suier.  Vuicd  while  li«h[ed  and  wiitisiil 
nun^.  REOuirei  GlUnc  hut  once  ormke > week.  ItfcoAi 
TDDiq  wiih  its  boutUul,  ■ofl,  mellow  li^I  thai  hu  no  eqaaJ. 
WRITK  FUROUR  CATALOG  "  R  ■'  aodou.  inopo.iti™nori 

Do  it  -'-^"-'■'■-■'      ■■    ■    '   •■■■    ■'■ '— 

IheHuw 


a?<VkS1u« 


mum 


Made  in  the  largest  *ad 
moat  up-to-date  plant  in 
the   world  devoted 
cluaively    lo    manul 
turing    2-cycIe    Marine 
Moton. 


i 


IWta  tor  CitalOf.  '"^  **   " 


UtolahlT  Balnahed  tf 


GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,63Uib  St,  Detnul,  Midb. 


m  writing  (0  a^iittHliri 
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NENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


^"^■M'™™''|vi.jiBj^«l)Tl™T»0«'"ll,l(r-ir''°" 

OBKHARD  MENNErTcO..  NaWBrKrW.  J. 
H«nH'iS«T«^T*Ut<r«F«v,Oricniii!Odar)      fo 
Kmmi'i  iHMiSUB  Sm»  (blue  wrapprr)        i  Samfla 


cocoa 

Delicious  as  coffee — without  ihe 
sleeplessness;  Soothing  as  tea — 
without  the  tanbark  effect  ; 
Nourishing  as  lamb-chops — and 
costs  less  than  i  cent  a  cup. 

Wrilefor  sample  itw.  t 


M  More 
Shaving  Brush  Trouble 

Ordinary  shavini;  Uiush  traulile  ii  at 
the  tool  of  U,e  biiallia.  Hot  vviier  dU- 
•olves  the  ^]ue,  loosens  (he  tDsm,ctuinblM 
th«  cem«nt  and  the  tirbllei  drop  out  like 
splints  out  of  an  old  broom  —  resuii — 
Bcralched  face,  dull  raiot,  bad  language. 
All  this  trouble  is  prevented  by 

RUBBERSET 

Shaving  Brushes 

the  btl.'llet  ot  wlikh  are  let  tcgeilitr  in 
vulcaniied  rubber.  Count  (he  bii^ilet 
(if  fou  want  to)  in  a  Rubberset  Brush 
when  you  bujr  it.  Count  iheni  agBin  io 
ten  years,  and  you'll  find  them  alfdoi 
business  at  the  old  Bl»nd,  Every  biis 
will  be  sltaight,  springy,  perfect. 

Rubbetset  brushes  are  guaranteed  a.id 
CMt  no  more  than   (he  ordinary  kinds. 

Insist  on   Rubberwl  and  do  not  ac- 
cept any  other  clain 
AtaUdHlen'iiEllii 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

4  Agate  Lines $6.00   I    Smallest  Space  Accepted 4  Lines 

Additional  Lines,  Each j,-  -  --      i-So  J    Largest  Space  Accepted  . 12  Lines 

10    Per    Cent.    Discot»at    for    6    lasertioas 


REAL    ESTATE 


WEST 


FOR  CUUISTMAS.  WHY  NOT  (JIVK  YOUtt  CHILDREN 
van'h  an  acre  of  Cullfuruia  Laud,  plautod  to  Eucalyptus? 
Price  $300  an  aero,  tluie  paymouts.  do  taxes.  Interest  ur 
other  cbargett.  r|>on  tlrnt  paynieut  you  receive  contract 
certlOed  by  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  bludlng  us  upon  your  final 
payment  to  dt'liver  deed  to  laud,  Ix^arine  live,  thrifty  trees, 
800  to  acre,  which  will  yield  perpetually.  First  crop  tim- 
ber after  fifth  year.  Association  cuts  4ind  markets  for 
alwentee  owners,  if  desired.  Frt»o  booklet.  Eucalyptus 
Growera'  Association,  923  ijecurity  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


OWN  AN  ORANGE  GROVE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  or  liemon. 
Grape,  Walnut,  Eucalyptus.  Buy  Units  of  Ownership  on 
easy  payments  at  40c.  each,  convertible  into  d(H>ds  to  land 
planted  as  above,  at  face  value,  $1  each.  Ideal  plan  for 
non-residents.  Increased  value  and  life  income  without 
experience,  attention  or  Interfen^nce  with  you»  pn*sent 
oecupation.  40e.  tor  few  days  only.  '  California  C-«-opera- 
tive  Fruit  Growing  Association,  405  Chamber  o&  Commerce, 
Lus  Angeles.   Cal. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF.,  most  equable  climate  In  the  world. 
Finest  deep-water  land-locked  harbor  In  I'.  S.  Pop. 
doubled  In  4  years.  Best  and  cheapest  water'  In  State. 
Write  to  John  S.  Mills,  Sec,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
free  111.   Booklet. 


COLONIZATION  LANDS:  200.000  acres  near  Amartllo. 
Texas;  25,000  acres  cear  Houston,  and  60,000  acres  In 
southwest  Texas.  Other  fine  propositions;  oil  and  timber 
lands.      L.    F.    Wegerly.    CirclevUle,    Ohio. 


SOUTH 


FORTUNES     are     being     made     in     tlie     famous     Sanfor.l 
Celery   Delta.      A   request   will   bring   you    vrtliiable    Inr<»rm:i 
lion.      Howard-Packard   Ijniul  Co..    Sanrord.    i'lu. 


CUBA 


LA  GLORIA,  the  first  and  most  successful  American 
colony  in  Cuba.  Easy  payments  on  Instalment  plan.  Pos- 
wsslon  after  first  payment.  Handsome  illustrated  booklet 
fie*^.  Cuban  Laud  &  Steamship  Co.,  No.  32  Broadway, 
New   York   City. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  in  lots  of  4  acres  and  up. 
12  minutes'  drive  from  Greenwich.  Conn.:  45  minutes  from 
New  York  now;  will  be  35  minutes  next  year  when  New 
Haven  Road  is  electrified.  These  lots  are  In  restricted  resi- 
dence park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Most  eligible 
neighborhood  near  New  York.  Lovely  country  drive  to  prop- 
erty. One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
neighlM>rhood  and  real  country  surroundings  with  easy  ac- 
cessibility.    Address  W.  F.   Day.  Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 130  acres  picturesque  land  bordering  on  small 
river.  A  chance  to  get  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
natural  beauty  in  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  TiO  niInnt«'S 
of  New  Y'ork.  Millionaires'  estates  all  around.  In  most 
desirable  town  In  Connecticut.  Bass  fishing,  trout  fishing 
at  hand.  Thn'<'  miles  from  Golf  Club.  Site  given  fine 
view  of  Sound.  A  rare  opportunity  to  get  an  estate  com- 
bining natural  !>eauty  and  acceHsIblllty.  Price.  $350  per 
acre.     Address  W.  F,  Day,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WEST 


■  .  ••  ii/>f.i 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH  will  buy  yoa  a  beautiful 
ocean-view  residence  site  in  the  suburbs  of  sunny  Sau 
Diego,  southern  California's  most  delightful  home  place. 
Most  rapidly  developing  city  on  the  coast.  Absolutely 
safe,  remunerative  proposition  from  thoroughly  reliable 
company.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet.  J. 
Frank  Cullen,  San  Diego.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  RANCHES  (Graslng  or  Aicricalturitl).  Or- 
chards: Oil.  Timber  and  Mineral  lands- for  sale.  Personal!/ 
selected.  Prices,  tertns  attractive.  CorrespofideDce  solici- 
ted. The  Anglo  American  Corporation.  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco.     References. 

SUNSHINE  ^ND  GOLD— Colorado  booms.  Beet  sugar, 
electric  power,  irrigation,  coal  mining.  No  cyclones,  sun- 
strokes, malaria,  consumption  or  fleas.  Rig  profits  in  cheap 
lots.    Write  John  E.  L<>et,  429  Symea  Building.   Denver. 

BUY  LAND  IN  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY.  ARIZONA,  under 
Roosevelt  Dam.  Ralsj*  oranges,  fniit.  alLilfa.  melons.  Get 
highest  returns:  no  failures.  Land  now  selling  $1(M)  an  a4'r** 
and  up.-  Write  to-day  for  new  booklet  and  six  months'  sub- 
scription to  ••  The  Earth."  free.  C.  L.  Seaeraves.  Gen. 
Colonisation  Agent.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry..  1172  R.  Kallwav 
Exchange.  Chicago. 


SKRVICKS  AND    IN- 
STRUCTION 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST?  Our  graduates  are  filling 
High  Salaried  Positions.  Good  artists  earn  $25  to  $lm)  iht 
week  and  upwards.  In  easy  fascinating  work.  Our  courx's 
of   Personal    Home   Instruction    by    corfe8p«>Ddenee  are    et»m- 

fdete.  practical.  Eleven  years'  successful  teaehlng.  Expert 
nstructors.  I'osltious  guaranteed  competent  workers.  W  riti- 
for  Handsome  Art  Book,  Free.  School  of  Applied  Art 
(Founded  1898),  N-75,  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Cix-* Jt,  Mi«h. 

LEARN  TO  DRAW.      Make  big   money  drawing  p«'n   and 
Ink    illustrations-  for   newspapi'rs.      Can    do    work   at    h<>ui«'. 
taught   thoroughly  by   mall.      Free   Catalog. 
School  of  lUustratloo.  Dept.   10,  1)0  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagi>. 


BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANOTHERAPY,  the  wonder- 
ful new  system  of  Healing.  $.'J0<M»-$5fK)()  a  year.  We  teaoh 
you  by  mail.  Greatly  superl<»r  and  more  simple  than  Oste- 
opathy. Authorized  diplomas  to  graduates.  Special  terms 
now.  Prospectus  free.  American  Collec*'  of  Mechano-Ther- 
apy,  Dept.  408,  120-122  Randolph  St.,   Chicago. 

ACTING.  ELOCUTION.  ORATORY— We  teacli  this  fas- 
cinating and  profitable  art  by  mall  and  prepare  you  for  the 
stage  or  speaker's  platform.  Booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  Free. 
Chicago  School  of  Elocution.  1050  Grand  Opera  House. 
Chicago. 

LEARN  TO  DRAW.  Constant  demand  for  artists  of  .nbll- 
Ity.  We  teach  cartoonlnc.  caricaturing  and  lllustratln::  by 
mall.  Write  fnt  course  of  Instruction  and  nrlxe  competi- 
tion.    Nafl  School  of  Caricature.  25  World  Bldg..   N.   Y. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


WANTED— 10,000  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS:  city  enr- 
rlers:  postofflee  clerks  appointed  yearly.  Salary.  $600.00  t& 
$1000.00.  No  ••  layoffs."  Many  examinations  eomlne.  Com^ 
mon  education  sufficient.  25  free  scholarships.  'Ft-anklla 
Institute.   Dept.  T.  T..   Rochester,   N.    Y. 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  1¥ANTED 


A(iENTS  W.\.\TFJ>  T()  SELL  OUR  FIVK-PIEOE  SET 
of  blue-liued  Dutch  cookiug  \%-ure  to  coonumera.  The  Kr(^at- 
«'st  mou(>y-iuHkiug  prupiisltiuu  ever  offered  to  canvaMem. 
One  party  8ol«l  4b  sets  ia  eight  bours.     If  you 


mean  busi- 


ut'ss  Bend  us  15<>.  to  cover  postage  on  coiiiplet<>  canvatMing 
ouitlt   with   whlih   to   begin  work.     The  J.    W.   McCoy   Tot- 

tiry   Cv.,    Uosfville.   Ohio. 

A(iKNTS-UKAP     TUK    CHRISTMAS    HARVEST.       Our 

liM)8  holiday  specials,  consist  lug  of  comblnatlona  of  soaps, 
p<>rfunu's,  cold  cream,  sachet,  etc.,  with  valuable  pre- 
niiuiut<,  are  luore  attractive  than  ever.  They  have  the 
flash  that  K«>ts  the  luoney.  1  to  6  sales  to  every  house. 
Kiom  loor,.  to  ;{(H)';i,  pn»llt  on  every  sale.  Can  you  beat 
It  V  Only  luHiiufucturers  In  this  line.  Deal  with  us  and 
save  nuiiu'.v.  Write  to-day  and  bt?  first  In  your  field. 
l»avls  Snap  Co.,   20  rnlon   I'ark  Ct.,  Chicago. 

WE   WANT    AN    AfJENT    in   every   city   in   the   U.    S.    to 

place  our  hich  Krade  Hue  of  toilet  goods  on  the  market. 
Must  be  active,  and  gooii  talker.  Genenuis  offer  to  right 
party.  P»'a<'h  Sklu  Cream  and  Ivory  Cream  T»>oth  Paste: 
th«'  lu'St  I'ver:  j*fllH  on  sisht:  52  varieties  of  goods.  Write 
to-day.  The  Haines  Toilet  &  Medical  Co.,  323  Euclid  Ave.. 
Cleveland.   Ohio. 


AttENTS.  lH)tli  Bext'H.  make  xnlendid  money  selling  new 
style  Merry  Widow  shirtwaist  patterns,  and  a  hundred  new 
and  up  to  date  other  eood  selling  articles.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue for  the  asking.  National  Mfg.  Co..  Desk  R.  No.  690 
Kroa<iway.    N.    Y. 

AOENTS— EI««ction  over.  everylKxlv  eettlnir  busy.  Here's 
your  opportunity.  I)«>n't  delay.  Fiatlron  shors.  Wilson's 
l>res»  Ilook.s.  K«\vh*tiH  Door  I»cks.  FirelcsH  Cookers:  fast 
Ni-llers;  big  money  in  it.  Investigate.  Addn-ss.  Dexter  Co.. 
.'n4   Dearborn   .St..   Chicago. 


MANY  AC.ENTS  ARE  EARNING  RIO  WAGES  introduc- 
ing Combination  Uolling-rin.  nine  useful  Articles  for  the 
Kitchen  <*onjl>inr(i  In  one.  Sample  free  to  workers.  For- 
sluH?  Mfg.  Co.,  Rox  21l>,  Dayton.   O. 


AGENTS.  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  big  money  sell- 
ing mj  pongee  Swiss  embroidenMl  waist  patterns  and  silk 
shawls.  Rig  monoy  for  you.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 
.Joseph  Gluck.  «21   R'way.     New  York. 

AGENTS  MAKE  RIG  MONEY  selling  our  new  sign  let- 
ters for  office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  signs.  Any 
onp  can  put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and 
full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago. 

AGENTS  LOOK.  WOMEN  AND  MEN.  We  have  Just 
added  4  new  big  sellers.  Rockford.  111.,  agent  worke«l  3 
days,  then  ordered  100  doas.  Write  for  particulars  and 
$2.00  Free  offer.     Fair  Mfg.   Co..   Rox  20.   Racine,   Wis. 

AGENTS— Portraits.  35  cents:  frames.  16  cents;  sheet  pic- 
tures. 1  cent;  stereoscopes.  25  cents:  views.  1  cent.  30 
days'  credit.  S;»mnl««s  and  cntalotruc  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait    Co..    2ini  -174    W.    Adams   St..    Chicago. 


SALESMEN,  every  county,  to  take  orders  for  Cmlt  ^nd 
ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc.  Steady  employment.  Cash 
commissions  payable  weekly.  No  delivering  or  collecting. 
Outfit  free.     Perry  Nurseries.    Rochest««r,   N.   Y. 


CALENDAR  SALESMEN.  exp«rieuced  In  the  sale  of  Ad"- 
Tertising  Calendars.  Large  Hue.  best  selling  styles.  Im- 
ported and  Domestic.  New  Hue  for  lUlo  ready  Jan.  1.  1909. 
l)eal  with  Main  office  direct,  no  middlemen.  Addn>ss.  with 
references.  Aug.  Gast  Rank-Note  &  Lilho.  Co..  St.  lA»uis.  Mo. 

PATENTED   KEROSENE   INCANDESCENT  Rurner.     At 
tachable  to  any  lamp.    PriKluces  7u  candlepownr  light,  aavos 
bO'.'e   kerosene;   ready  seller  «»very where;  exclusive  territory. 
F.  R.  Gottschalk,  97  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.   Oily. 


MANAGER  wanted  in  every  city  and 
best  paying  business  known,  legitimate, 
control:  no  Insurance  ur  bmik  canvassing. 
Halstead.  36  We.st  2t>th  St..  N.    Y. 


county,     handle 

new.     exclushe 

Address   Cbas. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  are  paid  well  for  easy 
work:  examinations  of  all  kind<t  soon;  expert  advice,  sam- 
ple questions  and  RtHiklet  13  describing  positions  and  tell- 
ing easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.  Write 
now.     Washington  Civil  Service  School,  Washington.  D.  C.- 


SOLICITORS  for  Greatest  Illustrated  Reference  Work. 
Absolutely  new  Idea.  Nothing  similar.  Endorst>d  l»v  strong- 
est men  everywhere.  Meets  positive  n«'ed.  Often  sells  l>y 
simply  Bbowing  circular.  Address.  W.  C.  King  Co..  Snriue- 
fleld.   Mass. 

WE   WISH    TO   ORTAIN    IN    YOUR   LOCALITY    a   seen- 
tary  for  The  White  Travel  Clubs.     Requires  person  of  edu- 
cation and   culture.     Highly   remunerativ<>.      Address   H.    C. 
White  Co.,  Monolith  Ruilding.   West  34th  St..   New   York. 

"  If  THERE  were  no  telephones  in  your  territ<»ry  now. 
and  you  had  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  them  there.  y«iur 
proposition  would  not  t>e  us  good  as  one  I  have  to  otT«>r  you 
now.  if  you  are  the  man  or  men.  Ref.  ist.  Ntl.  Rank.  Chi- 
cogo,   M.   C.   Pitner.   1S3-1SI)  Lake  St..   Chicago. 


THE  SECT'RITY  CHECK  PROTECTOR  is  a  remarkable 
seller.  Prints  "  Not  Over  Five  IKds.  $5$  up  to  $2(KX». 
Sells  $2.54»,  your  profit  KMr'r.  Strong  bank  n-commeuda- 
tions.     Security  Mfg.  Co..  08  Jacki«on  Roul.,   Chicago. 


EDUCATED  MEN.  learn  the  real  estate  insurance  and 
promotion  business  as  a  profession.  Full  term,  twentv 
lessons,  treatise  and  certificate,  now  $3.  Interest inir  lMK)klet 
free.     University  Realty  Institute.   Sta.  C  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PERMANENT  INCOME  made  by  sellinir  ('ur  Identifica- 
tion Insurance  Credentials.  I^iberal  Couunisstons.  Virgin 
territory  open  for  .vou.  Write  to-day.  Pontiac  Insurance 
Agency,  1025  Monon  Rldg.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  FOR  LIRERAL  ACCIDENT  POLICY.  $1000 
death,  $7.50  weekly,  with  Registry  tag.  6«)'.>  Commls«iou. 
Great  Seller.  Experience  unnecessary.  Enipir*'  Identifica- 
tion Co.,   Desk  N.   150  Nassau  St.,   New   York. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,  all  makes,  RERUILT,  slightly  nsed 
g(H)d  as  new.  Sold  on  time  or  we  offer  a  special  discount 
of  l>%  for  entire  cash  with  order.  Rented  anywhere  at 
$.3.00  p4>r  month.  Rental  applied  on  purchase  price.  Spe- 
elal  tfds  month  only:  Remingtons.  Nos.  6  and  7,  $36.00; 
Smith  Premier,  $32.50;  Fay  Slioles,  $35.00.  Write  for  cat- 
alog, price-list,  also  money  back  guarantee.  Rockwell, 
Rarnes  Com pany,  .'Si>6  Raldwin   Rldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

I    DO    NOT    SELL   SECOND-HAND    TYPEWRITERS.      I 

rebuild  all  makes  in  my  own  factory,  same  as  new,  at 
slight  advance  over  second-hand  prices.  If  you  want  a 
real  typewriter,  not  second-hand  Junk,  at  a  big  saving, 
write  mo  to-day.  Grady,  the  Typewriter  Man,  30  Dear- 
born   St..   Chicago. 

SLArGTTTER  SALE:  Bargains  neror  eqnaled:  hieh-grade 
standard  tvpewriters.  rebuilt  $ir>  to  $40:  sent  allowing  trinl. 
Send  Immediatelv  for  Bargain  list.  Consolidated  Typewriter 
Exchange.   243  Broadway.    N.    Y.      (Est.   1881— reliable). 

TYPEWRITERS.-Callgraph.  $5.00:  Franklin.  Hammond. 
Yost.  $10.00:  Remineton.  $12.00:  Smith  Premier.  $18.00; 
Oliver.  $20.00:  all  crunrsnteed:  send  for  catalogue.  Type- 
writer  Co.   rRoom  73>.  217  W.    1 25  St..  .N._Y_^ 

WE  OFFER  an  exceptionally  fine  assortment  of  standard 
used  typewriters  at  from  $15.00  to  $55.00.  Write  for  quo- 
tation on  your  fovorlte  machine,  or  Catalogue  "  E."  Eagle 
Typewriter  Co..   2.37*   Broadw:ty.    New   I'ork. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entirely  rebuilt  and 
r'^ftnlshed.  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  may  be  retume<l. 
Illustrated  list  free.  Aeent's  discounts.  Commercial 
Typewriter  Co..  82  Duane  St..   New   York  Citr. 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS 


I  VERS  A  POND  PIANOS.  Everywhere  recoirnized  as  the 
highest  achievement  in  fine  piauo-bullding.  Sold  by  leading 
piano  bouses  Kenerally.  but  when*  none  n'presents  us  we 
can  sell  you  direct  from  our  large  Rost<tn  Establishment, 
extending  easy  payment  terms,  making  exiwrt  selection, 
and  guaranteeing  the  piano  to  please  you  or  it  returns  at 
our  expense  for  N>lli  railroad  freights.  New  catalogue  and 
Important  Information  to  buyers  mailed  free.  Write  us  to- 
day.    Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  loi)  Roylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


WING  PIANOS  REST  TONED  AND  MOST  SUCCESS- 
FUL. Est'd  40  years.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest 
resonance.      Sold   dire<'t.     No  agents.     Sent   on   trial— freight 

fiald;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  by  us— to  show  our  faith 
n  our  work.  If  you  want  a  cood  piano,  you  save  $75— 
$200.  Very  eosv  terms.  Slightly  used  •*  hlirh-grades."  taken 
In  exchanee  for  Imnroveil  Wins  i»lini<»''  -thondy  n»finished. 
Send  for  boresin  list.  You  should  have  anywa.v— *'  Rook 
of  Complete  Information  About  Piano»«."  l.'S2  pages.  N. 
Y.  World  says:  *'  A  book  of  educational  interest,  everv- 
one  should  have."  Fn>e  for  the  asklmr  from  the  old 
h<.use   of   Wing   &  Son.   303-300   W.    13th   St.,    New   York. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS. 
Sllehtly-used  Instruments:  7  Stelnwavs  froju  $300  up:  A 
Wt'bers  from  $2.'»0  up:  7  Knabes.  $250  up:  3  Phlckerings.  $250 
up:  also  cood  second-hand  Iprltrhts.  $1oo  up.  Easy  pay- 
ments.    Lyon  &  Henly.  40  Adams  St..  Chicago.     Write  to-day. 
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BUSINEUSS   OPPORTUNITIES 


SIX  FEB  CENT.  INTEREST  ON  ANY  SUM.  PATABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY:  secured  b/  New  York  Real  Estate:  2u 
yean'  experience;  millions  of  assets.  Ask  for  Booklet  R 
to-day.    New  York  Realty  Owners  Co..  480  Fiftti  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

ICAKB  $2500  to  $7500  jrt^arly  witliout  capital.  We  teach 
you  the  real-estate  and  iceueral  lirokerui;(>  buflincsM  by  luail; 
.apDoint  you  our  special  r(*preM«>ntutivc;  furninh  you  read^y 
■alablv  real-estate  and  invcstuicutH;  help  you  iMH*ure  oum- 
tomers  and  make  you  quickly  proHpcruuH.  Particulars  free. 
Interstate  Sales  Co..  3(4  Times  BuUdiuK.   N.   Y. 

$3000  TO  110.000  YEARLY  eaKlly  made  in  n>al  estate 
boainess;  no  capital  reauired;  we  teach  the  buxlness  by 
mail,  appoint  you  special  representative.  asslHt  you  to  suc- 
cess. Valuable  book  free.  The  Cross  Co.,  2184  Reaper  BI'»^k, 
Chlcajco.     See  <»ur  other  advertisement  in  this  niagaxine. 

$300  TO  $500  PER  MONTH  in  the  Real  Estate  Business. 
$10  will  start  you.  Experience  unnecessary.  1  prepare  you 
oy  mail  and  appoint  you  my  special  representative.  Write 
for  my  free  book.  C.  H.  Gray,  Pres.,  790  Century  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
■■■ ■  - 

WB  START  YOU  in  a  permanent  business  with  as  and 
fnmiah  eyerythlng.  Full  course  of  instruction  free.  We 
are  manafactarers  and  have  a  new  plan  In  the  mail  order 
line.  Large  profits.  Small  capital.  Yon  pay  us  in  three 
months  and  make  big  profit.  References  given.  Sworn 
statements.    Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  1100  Pease  Bldg..  Bufl^alo.N.   Y. 

BUILD  A  $5000  BCSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  Let  ua 
start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed;  big 
field.  We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money:  refer  business 
to  you.  Write  to-day  for  free  fxilnters  and  new  plan.  Amer- 
ican Collection  Service.  25  State.   Detroit.  Mich. 

ESTABLISH  A  GENERAL  AOEM^Y  IX  YOUR  LOCAL- 
ITY. We  have  a  shoe  that  sells  on  sight.  Every  man  and 
woman  a  possible  customer.  Write  to-day.  Kusbion  Kom- 
fort  Shoe  Company,   Dept.   B-12,    Boston.   Mass. 

"  MY  NEW  STORE  necessity  is  better  than  a  telephone. 
Sells  better  than  cash  registers  or  scales  ever  sold.  Sells 
for  $50  to  $1,000.  Your  ability  alone  limits  your  possibili- 
ties. Salesmen.  Territory  Mgrs.  and  local  Agts.  wanted. 
Ref.  1st.  Ntl.  Bank.  Chicago.  M.  C.  Pitnere.  183-189  Lake 
St..  Chicago." 


AFFABLE  STATE  MANAOEBS  for  each   State   n*qalrwl 
at  once.     Farorable  opportunity  to  aaaoclate  with   cniwiof 
corporation,  expanding  Its  territory  and  boainesa.     To  mea 
of  some  executive  capacity,  able  to  control  men  and  nun 
age  the  district  office,  we  will  guarantee  conserrative  prr 
manent   income.   pr(»vidlng  he  invests   some   capital    to  pri> 
tect    the   funds   he   handles.      Expenses   paid    for    invv^tiga 
tion    If   satisfactory.      Address   G.    Welles    Wh«vler.    Tn'«* 
urer,   116  Broadway,  New   York. 


WANTED— Man  with  small  capital  to  take  charge  of  ter- 
ritory   for   mercliandising    business:    write    for    particulars,    i 
I*ope    Automatic    Merchandisine   Company.    Corn    Exchange    \ 
Rank   Building.    Chicago. 


ABSOLUTELY  8AFK  C^J^  BONDS.  We  aell  strictly  saff 
Oklahoma  8ch<iol.  County.  Municipal  and  Street  Inipn>v«*- 
ment  Bonds.  We  pay  4«/r  on  deposits.  Ouarantee«l  by  Siaic 
Laws  of  Oklahoma.  Cap.  $200,000.  Write  for  Bond  Cir- 
cular A20.     Oklahoma  Trust  Co.,   Muskogee,  Okla. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
cost.  Transact  buainesa,  keep  books  anywhere.  Presideni 
Stoddard,  former  Secretary  of  Arlaona,  la  resident  agent 
for  many  thousand  corporations.  Free  Laws.  By-Laws. 
Forms,  etc.,  upon  request.  Reference:  Any  bank  in  Arlt«> 
na.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Company,  Box  8U,  Pb<»enlx. 
Arlaona. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  1  pay  mtin- 
than  the  companies.  Expert  advice  any  insurance  question. 
f(«  $1.  Circulars  free.  Reference:  First  National  Bank. 
Wm.  R.  Rhodes.  Ufe  Ins.  Lawyer.  1429  WilliamHon  Bide. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

WANTED-INFORMATION  regarding  good  patent  which 
would  he  money  maker.  Only  inventor,  who  wishes  to  sell 
outright  or  on  royalty  basis.  nee«l  answer,  (live  i»rl<*e  mml 
brief  description.    L.  Darbyshire.  Box  141A,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

$25.00  to  $50.00  A  WEEK  on  a  $100.00  investment,  oper- 
ating our  V>nding  Machines.  Smaller  Investment  will  start 
you.  Can  be  looked  after  in  your  spare  time.  Write  for 
plan.     Caille.   Detroit.   Mich. 

BUILDING  UP  RENEWAL  PREMIUM  BUSINESS.— Let 
us  show  you  how  this  can  be  done  In  connection  with  oar 
subscription  department.  You  can  build  up  a  clientele  of 
subscribers  which  will  bring  you  In  commissions  every  year 
like  the  insurance  business.  Your  commlaslona  together 
with  the  rebates  we  will  pay  you  this  year,  will  put  you 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  give  yon  a  splendid  Income,  and 
every  year  hereafter  your  commlsalona  will  accnmnlate 
without  effort.  Write  a  postal  for  details.  Review  of  Ee- 
views  Co..   13  Astor  Place.   Room  505.  New  York. 


REAL     ESTATE     MORT- 
GAGES,  BONDS,  ETC. 

LITERARY  ASSISTANCE, 
TRANSLATIONS.  ETC. 

a^o  to  S'^r  A  YEAR.     As  a  national  bank,   wo  cannot  in- 
vent   our    funris    in    n>al    estate    mortgnges.       But    we    can 
put    you    "  next  "    on    g«K>d    ones    at    6'-^    to    S^c    interest. 
Address  E.  M.  Martin,  Cashier.  Island  City  National  Bank. 
Key   West.   Florida. 

LECTURES.  SPEECHES,  essays,  club  papers,  debatew 
efficiently  plann(>d  and  prepared:  scholarly  research:  criti- 
cism; successful  Revision.  Disposal  of  MSS.-  Booklet.  En 
dorsements.  The  Authors'  Agency  of  New  York.  79  East 
121  St   St.,    New   York. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  WRITER  for  the  press  will  assist  others 

FARM    LOANS   netting   6%    to  7%    represent    the    safest 
investments   to-day.     They   improve   with   age   and   are   not 
affected    by    trusts   or   panics.      Much    t>etter   than    Savings 
Banks.      Obtainable    from    $500.00    upwards.      Got    posted. 
Write  for  free  sample  copy.     Address  Bonds  and  Mortgages, 
Monadnock  Block,   Chicago.     It  tells  all  about  them. 

in  writing  papers,  addresses,  books.  Also  revises,  type- 
writes, and  sells  manuscripts.  John  I.  Harden.  Van  V*orhis 
Bidg.,   Indianapolis.  Ind. 

OUR  SPANISH  DEPARTMENT  is  well  known  In  many 
States.  Native  translators.  References.  Prices  In  accord 
with  high  class  work.  Mall  your  catalog  for  estimate. 
Warman  &  Bloom.  Exporters,  80  Griswold  St.,   Detroit. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 
MANUSCRIPTS.  Etc. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  SOCIALISTS,  by  John  Spnrgo.  Is  a  readable.   Inter- 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  FAMOUS  PERSONS  bought 
and    sold.       Send    for    price    lists.       Walter    R.     Benjamin. 

estlng  book,  explaining  the  principles  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
147  pages,  cloth.  50c.:  pap«»r.  loc. :  postpaid.  Charles  H. 
Kerr  ft   Cm..    2fiS   Klnxio   St..    Chicago. 

226    Hfth     Avenue,     Now     lork.       "  Tlie     C«»llector,     $1     a 
year." 

••  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  BEAUTIFUL."  by  M. 
Evalyn    Davis.      Elegjintly    l>ound.    blue    and    gold.       IIIuk- 

OLD   PRINTS 

trated;  222  pages.  Advanced  Questions  of  the  day  handled 
In  a  spiritual,  scientific  and  masterly  manner.  Price  $1.<m». 
Foreign.  $1.25.  Address  the  Author.  24i)  Wilcox  Bldg.,  I^is 
Ang(>les.   Cal. 

VERY  OLD  AM)  RARE  PRINTS  by  the  early  Italian  en- 
gravers.    Beautiful   decorations   for  any   room.      Framed   in 
exquisite  taste.   $5.00  each,   express  prepaid.     The  Marsala 
Company,  226   Fifth  Ave.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE.— Shelf  worn  iKwks.  Sttxldard's  Lectures. 
Americana.  New  International.  Century.  Rritannlca.  11  is- 
torian's  History,  Larned,  Warner's  Library.  Haatlnirs. 
theology,  history,  aclence,  etc.  Periodical  dob.  Books 
purchased.      Catalog.      Book    Exchange.    Shelton.    Oonn. 
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LAWYERS.   PATENTS, 
CHEMISTS 


la  pallrntBbimj,  Galdv  Book  niul  What  10 
'«luBblt  LlBi  of  loicDtloiu  W»nlffll.  KDi  trrc. 
tollari   (JlrtnS    tor  Doe    larrnlloit;    tlS.OOO    tor 

pio  hr"!   Ev/ni!"wilkoB.'i  Co™W»ililBron' 


PATENT   VnfR  iriEAS-ISBOO   oBiTMl   fi 


PATENTS  OSTAISED  and  trldeioarki  r^ilil 
»r>[»  rbantM  (or  can'tul  work.     Onr  boolllst. 
P.ieniii,"  miilHt  troo.     C»lTfr  &  Ol'rf.   Pan 


PATENTS,      TRADE-UARKit.      DESIGNS      ANtI      COPT- 
BIGIIT!!.     B.joklil  ii.nliiLuldii  rull  idtorniHtloo  (uinlshfa  oo 


AUTOMOBILES.  CAR- 
R.IAG£S  AND  FIXTURES 


TF    liOl'    ARR    AN    AlTaHOBtLK    OWS'KR.    (or    youi 

Cbli'Hiio.  inic  drpartmcnl  at  lupvlir*!  tlirs,  Ind  ETi'rythlnc 
^MilnlDK  lo  the  anloiuDbllo  U  complete  Id  trery  deWll. 
All  gfHxln  of  vlflDdiiTi]  iDdkt  *t  prlcH  ■Lwdys  ■■  Ian  kDd 
*err  /requentlj'  lower  Ibmi  ■Djr-H'BrrD.     Our  new   100  iinin 


ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,   MACHINERY 


1   COLO  STORAGE    PLANT  will 
Ifne    l«    lod    Mi'il).'*'3t«I°''>lii! 


CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


ALWAYS  A  WELCOME  mFT      . 

ture.     On  reprlpl  or  Xs  isnti  wo  » 
tntod   nXnluicar   at    LiWt    Prion. 


iubiD 

;'cSm'M"i:"3*w.'.r 

i7.  aiS^t. 

Soi   Yoik   CH,.'~" 

r  1.-0.,  8pok.Di..  fi-..h 

,      PH™.  (1 

"  KREOWIUi"      GOODS      ARE 
PReSENTS.     For  Xmi  "      " 


t  mm  FlUim  V 


S.S8.     (Price  elKwboiv,  IT.M 
rialoa  In  boDsebold    ivqulsl 
jooita  (UMt«alMd.     Krrg.>tiien. 


MOST      ACCEPTABLB 
ur  cililocw  iftlliw  lOOO 


FOR  MEN 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

CAMERAS   AND 

SUPPLIES 


^_8  .^10  ,'5,'S';*^,<jp^JJ^,^.*^^S  "iro.Sk^"'w;^."  «ffl5 

„S£fffl.A".,'S!S,'"'K'r!'»,i5:--.iV'.". 

..o.k.     Rnl.nlDi  ■  BF.i'l.JiT.     wrli.  tor  nrlcn  .nd  .p.cl.l 

MOVING    PICTURES, 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  ETC. 

,.sj'ssj,.'iaffi,."/aK"F:,"s>.'"E: 

S«i; 

•Toit3.7,'; 

PICTURES 

PEBBT  PICT  ORES. 
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THE  "WOMAN'S  CORNER 

TOOK  SPARE  TIME  UTILIZED  in  building  up  a  re> 
newal  premium  business  like  an  insiirance  agency.  Oar 
sobscription  department  will  aid  you  in  buildiufc  up  a 
clientele  of  subscribers  which  will  brlnff  yoa  commissions 
erttj*  year  without  any  effort  oo  your  part.  Your  com- 
miasiona  and  rebates  this  year  will  place  you  on  a  souud 
financial  basis  and  rIto  you  a  big  Income  besides.  Write  a 
pc«tal  for  particulars.  ReTivw  of  Beviewa  Co..  13  Astor 
Place.  Room  505.   New  York. 

SANITARIUMS 

E ASTON  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nerrous 
or  mentally  ill.  Superior  location;  skilled  care.  Visit  here 
before  selecting  a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
for  particulars.      'Phone   1661.    Easton.   Pa. 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

DEAF  PEOPLE.  Head  noises  can  be  stopped  and  nor- 
mal  hearing  permanently  restored  in  cases  of  Catarrhal 
daafneas  by  the  Massacon,  a  scientific  electrical  massage 
for  the  inner  aar.  Enables  your  ears  to  do  their  own  work 
without   dependence  on   any   mechanical  device.     Endorsed 

ar  physicians  everywhere.     Thousands  In  successful  opera- 
on.     Write  for  free  booklet.     Maasacon  Sales  Co.,   Suite 
861.  884  Sixth  Ave..  New  York. 

THE  ACOU8TICON  MAKB8  THB  DEAF  HEAR  IN- 
STANTLY.  No  trumpet,  onaij^tly  or  cumbersome  appa- 
mtQS.  Special  instruments  for  Theatres  and  Churches.  In 
successful  use  throughout  the  country.  Booklet,  with  en- 
dorsement of  those  you  know.  free.  K.  W.  Turner.  Pres't 
'leneral   Acoustic  Co..    1265  Broadway.   New  York   City. 

THB  AUROPHONE  HELPS  THE  DEAF  to  hrtir  and  im- 

f roves    the   natural    hearing.      A   perfect    electrical    device, 
nstallatlons  for  churches  and  theatres.     Write  for  booklet 
R.     Mears  Ear  Phone  Co..   45  West  84th  St..   N.   Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ECZEMA.— KNAPP'S  SAV-O-NET  destroys  ecxema  lymiA. 
Qives  instant  relief  and  effectually  cures  every  case  of 
ecsema.  scalp  disease,  dandruff,  etc.  Mailed  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  $1.00.     N.  P.  K.  Polish  Co..  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


DENTISTRY 


WUY  HAVE  TKETH  EXTRACTED  and  wear  artificial 
plates?  I  can  save  almost  any  bad  tooth  and  broken 
roots,  and  build  teeth  upon  them  to  look  like  your  own 
Natural,  permanent.  I  make  a  gpeolalty  of  regulating  and 
Htraightenlug  children's  teeth.  Dr.  R.  J.  Moolten,  Surgeon 
Dentist.   13  Astor  Place.   New  York. 


DOGS.  POULTRY,  STOCK 


GET  MORE  EQQS  by  feedlnc  eat  nw 
Bone  Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial. 
advance.    Catalog  tree.    F.  w.  Haan  Co., 

Mass. 


Mana'i 
Mo    money  in 
S27.  Mliford, 


THOROUOHBBBD  PEDIQ&EED  Pekillf 
lish  Toy  Spaniels  and  Pomeranians  are  mj  apeclaltj;  pop- 
pies and  mature  dogs  generally  on  hand;  reaauuabie  prices; 
dogs  ahipped  anywhere:  correspondence  solicited.  Mrs. 
Olivia  Ceder.  Pelham.  N.  T. 

FOY'S  BIO  BOOK  MONBY  IN  POUIiTBT  AND  8QUAB8. 
Tells  how  to  start  in  the  business  small  and  srow  biig.  De- 
scribes largest  pure  bred  Poultry  Farm  In  tbe  world.  Telk 
how  to  breed,  feed,  and  all  about  diseases,  remedies,  asA 
many   varieties  of   land  and  water  fowls.      Qao^em  lowsrt 

g rices  on  pure  bred  fowls,  eggs  for  hatching  ucnbatoffs  aad 
rooders.    Mailed  for  4c.    Frank  Foy,  Box  43,  Dan 
Iowa. 


FOR  TH£  FARM  A.ND 
GARDEN 


**  JUBILEE  EDITION  "  OF  PAGB  OATAI/>aini 
Issued   in   celebration   of   tbe   Qnarter<^ntcniilnl   • 
Fence.     Tells  why  over  800.000  farmers  bar  Fsat 
made    of   High-Carbon.    Open-Hearth.    Sprliur    Btasl 
Shows  why  It  Is  the  most  ecooomleal  fence  on  tha 
Send    to-day   for   Free    '*  Jnbilee   Gataloc."      Paaa 
Wire  Fence  Co..   Box  86  Z.  Adrian.  Micb. 


STAMPS,  COINS,  POST 


$6.75  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN  1863  QUABTBB8.  B%r  , 
paid  for  other  dates.  Keep  all  money  coined  befors  VBi, 
and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set  of  2  Qlostrated  CMs 
and  Stamp  Value  Books.  Size.  4x7.  It  may  mean 
Fortune.     C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Le  Boy.  N.  T. 


MAKING 

MACHINE^S 


5<)  OIOARETTES  FOR  6c.  when  made  with  tbe  Auto- 
mat ic  Pocket  Cigarette  Machine.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime: 
weighs  1  oz.,  ard  fits  the  vest  pocket.  Gnaranteed  to 
work  perfe<'tly  wlfh  any  kind  of  tobacco,  or  money  re- 
funded. Nickel.  60c:  SteHiuK  Silver.  $5.00.  prepaid.  Acenti 
wanted.  Esrich  Mfg.  Co.,  28  East  23d  St.,  Dept.  XI. 
New    York. 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY 


Would  you  like  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  for  the  holidays  ? 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  town  and  city  to  secure  new  and    renewal 
subscriptions. 

R^ew  ^V        P^pJe  af e  now  selecting  their  magazines  for  the  coming  year.     Let  us  kelp 

of  Reviews^V  you  secure  their  orders. 

Company :      X^         ^/e  furnish  all  necessary  materials,  pay  a  liberal  commission  and  iliow 

Send  me  full  particu-  ^^  L_...  »       ,.  ^        \v/  e   n  •• 

lars  regarding  your      ^^You  now  lo  Start.     We  Can  use  your  tuu  lime  or  spare  time. 
pro^s^lLt^'  ""''"'''"    X         Apply  at  once,  using  detached  coupon. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

13  ASTOR  PLACE.    ....   NEW  YORK 
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CHRISTMAS  "ON  CREDIT*        PRESCNIS 

Too  Can  Easily  Own  a  Diamond  or  Watcli ^^Tw^T™ lSSTp-w  ™n''^h«l  Sl^LT^^^^l'v^ 


^'Sa^ 


TDK  OLD  RELiABLK  aRTern&i,  niAVOND  ■ ^ -: u-^  «.  -    ,  _^.  . 

AJID  WATCH   (TRKHIT   MOrsK.    BBTH*  18AS.        ™'j^ftJI^TS]L™  ^I?u!!rilThrTlX.l'nJi.'"rki! 


MOVING   PICTURE  FILMS 

FOR  CULTURED  AUMBVCfS 


5K«&! 


ninui,  whlcli  »»  aitltj.., 

onVnTBl,  flirmmlUiiuier* Mirt  I 
ibjeali.   Compile  Mstma  Plctnn 


WILLUmia.  BKOWM*mtLE.  P«gt.  2,   BIBCh— tnm5lfa«l,l*hll»ilBlp*il».  Pa. 


The  Oudtcg.    EverythinE  origlnat,    PJausssni 
lor  a  Iraa  umplo  copy.    Addrsu 

THB  BHEEDBR'S  QAZErTE, 

1 1  □  0  PonliBo  BulldinE.  Chlcasa. 


/•'hartshorn  Tfk 

•■  SHADE  ROLLERS  Wf 

n   -■■■t/.s.-Kr,:.:,;-"    IV 

•    •     a6t"Imi>nivBil,"iiola«lur«iulreil    *■    ^ 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical    specialists    for    the    past    29    years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES . 


Tbe  Review  of  Reviews— Aifnrtbiiqr  Seetiofi 

wmmusm 

SmmWsui 

A  natural  spring  water  bottled  at  the  springs.  It  has  been  before 
the  public  for  thirty-five  years  and  is  offered  upon  its  record  of  results 
accomplished.  To  those  who  have  tested  it  Uiere  is  no  need  to  «>eak; 
to  ^ose  who  have  not  we  would  like  to  send  medical  testimony  as  to  its 
merits  in  the  treatment  of  Gout,  Rhewnatism,  Brigfaf  s  Disease^  ASn- 
minuria  of  Pregnancy,  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  all  Une  Add 
"Rubles.  There  is  no  "Tablet**  or  other  ooDcentrated  fonn  of  this 
water— it  is  sold  as  it  flows  from  the  earth  only.  like  eveiy  article  of 
merit,  this  water  is  counterfeited.  Buy  only  of  deal^is  wm  are  itibove 
suspicion. 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  genial 
drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

BDFElMllIBIASFilfllfiSlffERtt  ®^^J^^ 


ALCOHOUSM  IS  A   DISEASE 


n  be  treated  and  cared.     What 


o  impress  upon  you  Is  (hat  the 


not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  thiff  disease,  but  ia  the  only  meaaB  tint  Uwithin 
the  reach  of  every  one,  no  matter  where  leafed.  Doyou  know  by  tliis  treatment  the  alcobolicp«tient 
cancontinne  at  his  regular  business,  bo  long  as  he  calls  at  IIIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office  about  once 
a  day  for  throe  weeks  ?  Do  yon  realize  that  this  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has  been  bronght  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Institute  oat  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and  has  been  made  >Tail«UB  for 


YOUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 


n  whom  yon  probably  place  ir 

Details  are  impossible  in 

nformation  under  plain  cover 


:e  than  in  any  other  living  n 
ce  but  if  you  will  mite  to  a 


ce  shall  give  you  complete 


THE  OPPENHEIMER  nSITIVTE, 

317  Wat  STIii  Smet, 

New  York  Olr 
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Style- 
Economy 


Xtm^'^'""-' —  ' '"  B^ 


Fit 

(OMFORT 


Da;  Dl  Ihe  Collar" 
Collir  of  Ihe  Daji" 


is  Iht  IssI  of  it!  wodh ; 
his  prand    its    woHh. 


collar  and  cuffs 
60 


Imagine  wearing  the  sam 
morning,  noon  and  evening  [< 
days,  with  no  laundering,  yel  always  clee 
It  is  possible  with  UTHOUN  only.  When 
soiled,  you  wipe  them  white  as  new — on  or 
off.  with  a  damp  cloth.  They  save  expense 
daily,  and  are  always  neat  and  dressy,  being 
cut  in  every  up  to  date  style,  and  in  all  sizes. 
Keep  their  shape,  do  not  will,  crack  or  fray, 
and  being  linen  look  linen. 


Collars  25c. 

Alwiyi  lold  from  RED  bon 


Cuffs  50c. 

Avoid  (Ubstilution. 


If  not  at  ynir  deaUr's  send,  giving  styles,  sist.  num- 
ber 7tiantid,  ■with  remittanec,  and  ax  will  mail 
postpaid.    Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBESLOID  CO.,  D^t.  18, 7  Wnerly  Place,  Kiw  Torli. 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 


SIgli  Electrophone  Co.,  MOS  Stswarl  Bllg.,  dtkico 


More 
than  a  quarter  of 
1  century  ago  the  Jaeger  ' 
goods     were     acclaimed     the  1 
Standard     Underwear      of 
the  world.     To-day   they   oc- 
cupy the  same  vantage  ground 
of  pre-eminence. 
Nothing  like  them  for  both 
health  and  comfort. 

('ataloi;uc   and  S.imple 
FRI'F 

I  Jr.   Jaeger's  S.  W.S.   C./s  Owr 
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I       When  Advertised       | 
$     Clothes  Were  New     I 

IT  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  very  first 
magazine  advertisements  of  men's  cludt- 
ing  were  published  in  this  country  not  mudb 
n  ten  years  ago.     Yet  it  is  true. 

Until  then  the  retail  clothier  sold  garmniB 
made  chiefly  in  sweat-shops,  sent  out  with  no 
manufacturer's  name.  "  Ready-made  "  was  a 
iest.  The  clothes  did  not  fit,  had  no  style, 
A-ould  not  hold  shape.  "  Ready-made  "  uu 
intended  for  men  who  could  not  adord  to 
patronize  a  custom  tailor. 

\Vhen  these  first   advertisements   appeard, 

lil  clothiers  were  sceptical.  The  idea  of  » 
ufacturer  trying  to  sell  clothes  bearing  ite 
nd  backed  by  his  reputation,  was  sus- 
picious. The  idea  of  a  manufacturer  using  tli( 
printed  word  to  help  them  sell  better  clothn. 
and  more  of  them,  was  unheard  of.  Presend^f 
the  first  "  natural  pose  "  fashion  picture  ap- 
peared. Clothiers  laughed  at  it.  Why.  it 
showed  a  coat  wrinkled  at  the  elbows,  Just  u 
it  looked  on  a  live  man !  People  wanted 
fashion  pictures  that  showed  never  a  -wrlnVlt 
or  crease.  Many  of  the  clothiers  refused  to 
display  such  a  freakish  fashion-plate. 

But  the  public  quickly  saw  the  point — « 
usual.  It  wanted  ready-to-wear  garments  lifct 
those  in  the  natural  pictures,  and  backed  by  the 
name  and  assurance  of  the  manufacturer  who 
explained  his  product  in  the  magazines.  Some 
clothiers  set  their  faces  against  this  demand. 
These  obstructionists  have  disappeared.  The 
majority,  however,  saw  that  a  new  era  hail 
dawned  in  their  trade,  and  not  only  sold  the« 
garments,  but  co-operated  with  the  manutac- 
r  raise  standards. 

To-day,  every  clothing  manufacturer  of 
prominence  in  this  countrj-  is  a  national  ad- 
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Reputation  e^ii^ed  by  results  is   exemplified  in  the  30  years  of  success  of  the 

CELEBRATED  STAR  SAFETY  RAZOR 

the  mechanically  perfect  device  which  is  guaranteed  to  E've  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Buy  no  other  until  you  have  carefully  inspected  this  razor,  which  ts  on 
sale  by  all  dealers  in  cutlery  and  other  stores. 

PRICE,  $1.50  AND  UP 
KAMPFE   BROTHERS,  3  Reade   Street.  New  York  City 
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LiHlc»"<"Good 


LIBBIG 

Company's  Extract  of  Beef 

i-,  its  fil.ih  concentration  Sucha 


f(  ContlnHta  from  pagt  IK 

■ertiscr,  while  every  retailer  of  consequercf 
/sells  one  or  more  of  the  excellent  lines  of  ni- 
jj  vcrtjscd  men's  clothes. 

jt  The  sweat-shop  has  practically  ilisappeard. 
For  clothes  like  these  can  be  made  only  in  light, 
Iclean.  sanitary  work-rooms,  by  skilled  work- 
'■•rs  with  special  machinery. 
I"!  The  "  hand-me-down  "  of  the  past  has  di*- 
"'*.ppeare»I,  too,  and  with  it  the  Baxter  Streel 
oke.  VVhatever  their  incomes,  American  men 
m^re  the  best-dressed  in  the  world.  Our  coi- 
rn--ge  boys  buy  ready-to-wear.  The  mechanic 
J^resses  as  well  as  the  banker  of  the  last  gmer- 
wQiion.  Crack  London  tailors  admit  that,  widi 
■ntie  sweat-shop  system  still  in  England,  tbtj 
Pati^not  equal   the  workmanship   on   moderate 

jVp  American  ready-to-wear  men's  clothes. 
fei    So  much  for  improvement  in  quality  through 
n^Yiagazine  advertising  and  its  national  demand. 
"*\s  for  increase  in  voUime  of  trade,  that  has 
Phecn  amazing. 

P'    Retail  tiothiers  now  do  a  business  that  would 
seemed  impossible  twenty  years  ago,    Foi 
ifacturers.  through  magazine  advertising, 
shown  people  the  wisdom  of  buying  ff'^ 
quality,  the  advantage  of  having  several  suiii. 
the  real  value  of  a  good  appearance.     That  h» 
>ent  an  informeil  patronage  to  the  retail  cloth- 
ier everywhere. 


^fQuoinQut 
TiTXTKey 


Mr.  AfoT.o/=rf«r«.- 
'allrr  plan  huilJi  up    i 


irlling    protl™    h'tl    ei. 
nJ  Iratnrd  minji.     It  Pflgtf 
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I  OOK  about  you — the  hats  you  see  are  either  stylish  and  becoming— or 
*—'  the  contrary;  there's  no  "middle  ground."  Besides  setting  the  style 
every  season  l^  T\T  ^T^S^ 

MATS 

,__.     _..^  full  value  in  comfort  and  extreme  durability... 
glHSr^Uie  Knox  trade  mark  has  been  an  adequate  guar- 
antee of  these  qualities  for  over  three  generations. 


Give  them  I 


I  Guaranteed 


Pbr  Christmas- 
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ENDORSED  "THE  BEST"  BY  FIFTY    THOVSAND  VSERi' 


MAPS  m  SEVERAL  DIFfERiNT  J 


THE  C.J  LVND3TMJM  > 


for  dainty 

Chrblmas  Gifts 

One  Dollar  a  Pound 


Address  Mary  Elizabeth  &  Sisters 
Syracuse,  New  York 


PARADOX 
GAS  ENGINE 


A  Great  Toy 


'THATCHER' 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

HEATERS 


7ri^!iKly  emphasize  Durability  and  Ecooomyin  Pud 

Tills  Truth  is  apprecialed  by  the  man  wliu 
pays  the  toal  bills. 
Our  Catalog  Entlnins 

Thatcher  Furnace  Company 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Ihe  liKbt  rnml  the 


the  h»T}-.  Ih« 
B^Brj'th&g  at 


unpaok.  No  musaed  gmnneats.  Klot 


ilemi  whtii  wrltlnt  t 
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r  ihrough  - 


a'    .ill   even,  hwlthiul  I- m.nr; 
■Llh  reduced  coal  bills  — if  you  ii 


rM 


HOWARD  THERMOSTAT 


lily  appli 
to  the 


(Damper  and  Valve  ReguUlor) 

led  lo  all  heating  plants.     Every  one  that  is  insiaDed,  dcni 
entire  satisfaction  of  its  owmr  that  il  is  a  most  wonderfu 


WITH  CLOCK  ATTACHMENT 


pwer  temper* ture  Aroughoi 
kslly  adjuiting  die  draft  an 
i[    the   hau:e   ii  at  the  degct 

wind  the  clock,  act  the  alar 


I  for 


,^^^£ 


:e>  the  coal  billi  by  permiiting  a  li 
ltd  at  a  predetennined  hour  automa 
1  t' al  by  Hiing  lime  the  lempetslure  i 
r  ihi  d»». 

ccomphih  alt  thij  it  it  but  neceuary  to 
ind  B^d  adjuil  the  piinter  before  t^liring. 

Cuara-teod  for  10  yuri.       Thoutaodi  in  uie  25  year 
T^e   EDOit  perfect  and  moat  reliable,  heal    cc 

device  ever  placed  on  the  market.     Coal  laved  pa; 

therefore  il  coitt  you  Dodiiag. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

t-r      li.  tha  30  dty."  iritL  ron  are  nol  -liifod  iW  ihr  Howinl  ThnmM.I  (Drnpo  ind  V.hc  Ri 

Ll«J  wiD  Jd  aII  WF  duDi  ioi  it.  toMl  il  naht  bach  at  w*  upaue  snd  your  taooey      '" 
ulna     i*funil«!.    *(  Howard  1  titiiDoMf   are  jold  h;r  headni  appiaocc  m™  all  »b  Iho  < 
lOle'e    "ill  bodlv  "Hid  >"•  ll«  n"°"^  aad      *«■  <■,  fW  tumace  man  n  Han  fills  >n 
Bociktri  No.  17,  wiuch  nvv  cvq)    <e  ddaiia  aboul  llv  Howard  ThsnKslBr.     it 

Howard  Thermostat  Co.,  55  W.  Ist  Street.  Oswego,  N.  Y, 


ilSljT. 


,.!.,"■ 


^  At  Holiday 

\St)ur-On 

^^^fe 

Tlie  newDil  Sliur'On  slyie  ^^J         ^^^^^^1 

On  and  off  ^T^R^J 

with    one    hand.  ^^HH 

A  great  thing,  and  >'^^^j^^^^H 
extreme    simplicity    makus^B^K.     -^H 

all   the  more  wonderful. ^^^^^ 

Built  on  honor                    ^^^^^^1 

Sold   on   merit     ^HP^ 

If  anyoyeglasscan  be  msde  tu  "^V^^B 
filyou,  aShur-Un  can.  If  other  f\  \^^^| 
kindscannol.  aShur-Onmay,         f  ^^^^^H 

Atthe  better  opticianseven-       ^^^^^^| 

Beware        imitations        ^^^^^^B 

Sliur-On  "  jianiped  on  >:verv     ^^^^^H 
mounting.     Consider  .in  effort   to     ^^^^^^1 

Send  today  (or   c: n  E?  E:  ^^^1 
valuable   book    nKE^El'     ^^H 
E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,   Dept.  I^^| 

T^i3hii=iied  iRr,4       Rochester,  N.  V.  ^H 

/—^KliBMB^j^  Ibe  HoDsdiecpo-'s  Inleresl    |^ 

jt^jV^j^^P    which   is  the   Silver  and  ^ 

\^^*^  To  have  their  appearance  perfect,  |K 
J^            they  should  be  cleaned  with               ^ 

i   eUECTRo  1 

m     si  saver  PoUsb  l\    m 

1  Silicon  i 

5BJ|r  easily  and  uriicklj — and  dors  not  Bctalcli  or  wear.  SNU 
1%            SoM  »7  Crtccn  m  DnnlrtL          ^^^^» 

K*et*  mtatleK  t*t  RniUa  tf  Ktaltuii 
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COLD-PROOF 


Wright's  Health  Underwear 

Difiera  from  common  undersear  in  Ihal  it  protects  the  wearer  from  catching  cold  It  is  mada  aa  no  other 
•ndenrear  is,  on  the  wooderf ul  Wright's  loop- fleece  principle.  Upon  the  foundation  fabric  is  woren  a 
njriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming  a  Heecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This  open  iroven  fleece  gives  the  akin 
the  leqaisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores  to  breathe,  carries  off  perspiration  and  allows  it  to  evaporate 
•ntside,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy.      Coili  ao  moritkan  Ihe  ordinary  kind, 

Wright's  Spring  Ne^'ille  Ribbed  Underwear 

.\  lighter  weight  uitderwe  .    in  beautiful  fabrics  and  colors. 

Permanently  elastic,  it  iiis  and  holds  its  shape  indefinitely. 

Book  "  DRBSSINQ  FOR  HEALTH"  sent  free.      Explalni  the  funoui  loon. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 


29  FnuiUiii  Street,  New  Tork  Or 


ISIannirig-  '"^°*"' 
Bovrman  sto™ 


y^u  Mmy  Onitf 


BISHOP  KS  FURNITURE 

necarelj  crs1«d-«rB  •Mp  On  Appro- 
ilHht  PrepaW. ■- 


USMP  FDSNITUBB  Ca,  U-tl  i«i«  Street.  Or— I  le^Mi.  Wfcfc. 
i»  mlnn  wrlUiig  ta  atotrtltan 
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PIANOS 


I  splendid 
:teil    for   any 

tone,     toach     and 


IVHyHVB^ivE 


.,  and  ihe  high-gtsde  niBleiui  ud 

that     enter    into  their  conslructton. 
the  United  Sutes  free  of  cbarge. 
Saliifaclinii  Cmranteefl.      LIbetal  allowance  f<:<r 
liano-;  and  tima  pk^menU  sccvpted. 
■REE-K  you  art  iowiaifd  In  inanos,  Lci  ui  sci.d  you  .ht 
>   fuU  inlorau 

VOSe  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

149  Boylrtan  Street.  Bortoih  M 

VBVK 


a 


J 


President  Roosevelt  asks 

"Hoiv  can  the  life  of  the  farm  family  be  made  freer  from  drudgery,  iiii<re  coniloriul'l- . 
happier,  and  m-^re  attracti^'e  f 

How  can  life  on  the  farm  be  kept  on  the  highest  level,  and  where  it  is  not  already  on 

that  level  be  so  improved,  dignified,  and  brightened  as  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  pridi 

and  toyilty  of  the  farmer' s  boys  and  girls,  of  the  farmer' s  wife,  and  of  the  farmer  himself  } 

'^How  can  the  desire  to  live  on  the  farm  be  aroused  in  the  children  ivho  are  born 

on  the  farm?" 


citizen,  and  we  ace  not  making  hasiy  reply,  «li< 
we  say  that  we  can  answer  this  question  in  four 
words:  liicraa*etIieF»niier**SBlf-Ra*pect.  The 

firat  step  towards  increased  self-respect  is  cleanli- 
ness, thai  me^ms  a  proper  domestic  water  supply. 
1~hcre  are  many  people,  indttslrious  and  faitly 
welt  to  do.  who  from  lack,  of  proper  facilities 
bathe  only  as  occasion  offers.  They  never  have 
fully  experienced  the  difference  between  their 
present  condition  and  that  of  real  cleanliness. 
'Ihey  go  year  after  year  without  that  healthful 
tonic,  which  the  cool  shower  bath  and  acbaogeoE 
linen  give  a  man,  after  a  hard  day's  work.  For 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  comfort,  of  self-satis- 
faction, of  bodily  and  mental  rest,  which  only  a 
Write  tor  Catalogue  O,  and  as* 


refreshing  bath  can  eiie.     llul  ii- 

any  dweller  in 

a  country  cottage  or  farmhouse. 

no  matter  how 

remote,  once  harness  the  power  o 

a  little  HOT- 

Alk  Pump  to  an/  handy  spring  o 

brook,  or  well 

in  the  dooryard,  then  will  he  have 

at  hand  all  ihe 

ow  for  himself 

the    feeling   which    inspired    the 

when  he  said,  "Cle:tnliness  is  no.< 

to  fiodlint-ss.- 

I^RIOER  '  'SSERICSSON 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine  Co. 
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hiQQQ^^Je^^\,THE  TOY  WONDER  i,_:>4. 

"liUMPTY  DUNPTYp"^ 


TOYS  THAT  SUDDEN  THE  HEARTS  OF  OUR  DEAR  UTTLE  ONES 

MD  BEST  U  N  1*8*  K ABLE  TOV,    itt  ilaftiul  a>  do  UkU  tm  ww  banf  it 


Every  Sick  Person ' 


Free  Books 


It  Oxydonoi 


riibti 


SHOULD    SEHD 
FOR    OUR 

operatfs  l-j  remore  Bnd  raalnWln  good  hpallli— ahm 
brins  you  Tijjoro 

not  you  )  tfzydoaor  appenla  to  the  InlelUKBace.    It  ilemaodB  cODnden 
H'lrk  k  haa  HuceiiiiTiLfgheil, 

Tree  Books.  Bnd  rer  h 


hen  Oxydaaor  ni 

hfipeleiw  ^u  ITerer"  "intra 
•    -«  the  Intel Ukeoc 


tpfiil  II 


>  bemih 


N.  Sauhe- 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  a  CO..  a,'>KS;?.:S:SV.S.,.,. 

flS4  WV»[  St  I'licUeriao  St.,  Montreal,  ('Biiails. 


DOCTOR'^iVrlr 

^  $3000  to  $5000  i  YEAR 

WE  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL 

'j:'-.''.".-::'.""i:'"jfiw^i' 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bareu 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— RusineM, 
Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
— from  the  press  of  California.  Oregcti,  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada.  Utali,  Arizona,  Xe* 
Mexico,  liritish  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hanaiiand  Manila. 
Kohl  Bl  Jg.,  San  rr>ncioco.  C»l. 


St.   James  Remedy 

A  painless  home  remedy  for  the 
Opium,  Morphine,  or  Laudanum  habit. 
Free  trial  sent  on  application. 

ST.  JAMBS  SOCIETY, 
Suite  334,  1181  Broadway.  New  York. 
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I  The  Aristocrat  o£  Breakfast  Fruits  I 

s  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  ^ 

n      ^d^o  other  fruit  at  breakfast  time  is  so  thoroughly  appetizing,  so  keenly 
-^^  enjoyable  or  so  highly  healthful  as  a  luscious,  juice-filled  ATWOOD 

GRAPE  FRUIT. 
'Y'ou  have  already  eaten  grape  fruits  of  indifferent  kinds — the  rough,  thick- 
-^  skinned,  bitter  sort,  or  the  little-better,  holf-dried,  smell-proportioned 
kind;  but  until  you  have  been  served  at  breakfast  with  a  delicious  AT- 
WOOD Grape  Fruit,  filled  with  its  cooling  juice,  you  will  never  know 
how  thorou^y  refreshing  or  how  delectable  grape  fruit  can  really  be. 
nnie  ATWOOD  Grove  at  Manavista,  Fla.  is  the  largest  grape  fruit  grove 
^  in  the  world.    Its  25,000  trees,  if  set  in  one  row,  would  extend  80  miles. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in  produdng  a  gnq>e 
fruit  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  grown, 

Tha    ATWOOD  tt*de-Durk   b    ob    tfaa   wnppMs.     TUa   b   yaw 
of   tba   pM^BOt   prailiKL    Look   for   It   friiaa  jaa  bay. 


THE  ATWOOD  COMPANY' 

KIHBAIX  C  ATWOOD,  Preaident  and  TroMunir,  290  BiMdway,  NEW  YCHUC 


Lamb  Chops 


Roast  Beef  and  Mutton  and  all 
Joints,  hot  or  cold,  are  given  a 
delightful  piquancy  and  flavor  by  adding 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  an  Ideal  Sauce  for  Soups,  Gravies,  Stews,  Tish, 
Cheese,  Game  and  Salads.  Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks 
the  world  over  report  best  results  by  its  use. 

It  Assists  Digestion.  John  Duncan's  Sons.  Agenis,  N.  Y. 


»*tt  mviUtm  t*a  Kmltm  ^  Riiltmt  m 


n  mtltlitg  (0  eiMrtltm 
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iTHEMACAZINEMAN 


A   POSTAL 

GETS  IT 

MACA/.INKS  i 


CRUMIAIX  ^Sf,^:"  "f. 


THE  NAME        uj&k 

GRUMIAUX 

Is  a  reminder  that  your 
Magazine  Subscriptions 
EXPIRE  SOON  and  the 
New  64-page  Clubbing 
Catalogue  is  now  ready. 
.Write  to-day:_It's  FREE. 

GRUMIAUX 

For  twenty'two  ~  years  has  served 
thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  all 
over  the  world. 


GRUMIAUX 

THE  MAGAZINE  HAN 


<& 


5    I  CHRISTMAS  MONEY  |    $ 


md    renewal 


Would  you  like  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  for  the  holidayB  ? 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  town  and  city  to  Kcure 
subscriptions. 
The    ^^  People  are  now  selecting  their  magazines  (or  the  coining  year.     Let  us  help 

of  ReTi«w»^V  you  secure  their  orders, 

ConpMir  t       \^  l^g  furnish  all  necessary  materials,  pay  a  liberal  commiision  and  show 

^  you  how  to  start.     We  can  use  your  full  time  or  spare  time. 
Apply  at  once,  using  detached  coupon. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

13  ASTOR  PLACE,         ....       NEW  YORK 


This    Label  Guarant«ee   * 

HI    Iq  U  Ob:  i'milnc     '*  P  OFOth  bI  I"— <^ 
yL,    r.ciccu«.       AU   e,ls'  u  roar  d^ifan. 


"tl  n'd  e  r  \A/  e  a  r 


jP','A'GVr,nj8n,l','.',' 
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AN  addition  to  one's  table-service  is  always 
>■  appreciated.  A  gift  of  silver  gives  keen  and 
lasting  pleasure  —  really  lasting  if  the  article  is 
"1835  R.  WALLACE",  the  silver  plate  that  resists 
wear.  This  Is  the  plated  ware  of  distinctively  beau- 
tiful designs,  of  strength,  of  character — the  plated 
ware  for  people  of  fastidious  taste.    Ask  your  dealer. 

We  publish  a  dellghtlul  llllle  book  or  the  care 
ot  silver.  It  will  bo  seni  free  to  any  womoa  who 
Is  parllcdlar  aboul  the  appearance  of  her  table. 

R.  WALLACE  A  SONS  Ml||.  Co„     Box  27     WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


lany  Helpful  Hints 


'ffffef£ffiffff/fffirfrf^A 


gyfin         BQPKCASES 

A  Christmas  Gift 
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Special  Christmas  Offer 

LAUQHLIN 

Fountain 

Pen 


The  Ink  Pencil 


WE  OFFER,  YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

THESE    THREE 
POPULAR   STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


$^.oo 


1 


IK,I,U9TRATIONS   ARE   EXACT  SIZE 

EVERY  pen  guaranteed  Full  I4K  Solid  Gold.  Cut  on  right  hand,  our  new 
Noo-breakable  Trampareat,  a  pen  in  which  you  can  alwaTl  tee  the 
quantity  of  ink  in  the  holder.  We  guarantee  this  bolder  and  cap  a^oinrt 
'  breskoge  from  any  cauie  whatioever,  accident  or  otherwise.  Cut  on  left,  our 
Standard  Opaque  (black)  Holder;  diliiicf  tlmtwDiiriailakoafnndupRfciRd. 

To  ibow  our  cooEdence  in  the  Lau^Jin  Foualiio  Pen,  you  may  bj  it  >  w«k,  if  jou  do 
not  find  it  u  tepraealed,  ■  belter  Tilue  th*a  you  can  •ecure  loT  tbiwe  tlnWS  thU 
■pccial  price  in  any  other  ouke,  if  not  eotirdy  •■tiafaclory  in  CTery  req>ect,  retirn  it     | 
■nd  we  will  leacl  you  tl.lD  Ear  it.    Tlie  aira  10  ceaoiifor  your  trouble  in  writiDg  ni.     i 
(Two  cuMomen  in  3,DC0  have  aaLed  for  reluri  of  voney.) 

Cut  In  canter  I*  oar  taaoni  and  papalH'Rad  dan—the  lak  Pencil  ■  complete  leak  proal 
trianpta— nay  ba  carried  In  any  poeKton  In  any  pockcler  abopplni  bas,  write*  at  any 
ancle  at  lint  taacb.  PlallnnB  (aprlnsl  fe^.  MiluB  point,  peUihcd  vnlcanliad  rubbar 
caw,  terra  cotta  llalcb.    RetaUa  evcryvbere  ler  •1.90.  I 

Iniil  upon  gelling  the  genuiBe  Laugfllln  Pen — if  your  dealer  will  not  lupply  you 
older  direct  from  na. 


tr  money- m 


ig  propoulion  ai 


Lau£^lin  Mfg'.  Co. 

361  Ma^esttc  Udtf.     it      tt      Detroit,  Mich. 


/V«u(  miKtltm  tl 


v*a  wrttlKg  te  atvtrtl 
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rOK    MEN    AND     WOMEN 


Perfect  Fit,  Comfort  and  Economy 


'■to*  ^  arc   made  in  the  one-quarter  and    three -quarter 
'*^^^^  belwetn.    This  means  that  yo"  no  longer  have  to 


The  Regal  system  of  quarter-sizes — the  only  quarter-size  system 
in  the  world — is  the  most  perfect  shoe-fitting  plan  ever  devised. 

It  insures  an  exact  tit  for  every  normal  foot.     The  best  that  most 
people  can  get  in  the  ordinary  full  and  half  sizes  is  a  "near-fit." 
In  addition  to  the  regular  full  and  half  sizes,  Regals 
sizes   in 
wear  a 
shoe  that's  a  little  too  tight  or  too  loose— you  can  get 
■   a  Regal  that's  _/W/  'V'^'  every  time  and  without  trouble. 
Regal  Shoes  have  for  sixteen  years  been  celebrated 
for  their   custom-made   style  and  standard  quality. 
They  give  absolute  comfort  from  the  start,  and  re- 
tain their  shape  till  woni  out. 

Regal  Shoes  are  sold  directly  from  the  factory 
to  you,  with  all    intermediate   profits   eliminated. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  you  obtain  equal 
shoe  value  at  anywhere  near  Regal  prices. 


$3.50 


REGAL  SHOK  COMPANY.       Mail  Order  Dept.:  717  SUMMER  STRKKT,   Boston.  Maai. 


I.  Lawrence  Lane.  E 


B,CaL,79l  MatkftSt 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANI 

iSSS"         For  1909  "^R^ 

The  Best  Christmas  Present 

for  «  1.75 

Thae  never  was  a  housdiokl  to  which  a  Chnstmas  Present  of  a  year's  subscnptkn 
for  The  Youdi's  Con^MUikni  fjid  not  bring  unfeigned  pleasure.  If  it  is  given  to  toe 
of  the  younget  monbers  of  the  famity,  the  older  ones  will  have  a  larse  share  in  it 
What  other  present  costing  so  little  is  so  certain  to  be  appreciated  and  welcomed? 

TheJifly-lWo  baua  for  1909  will  contain  at  much  naJlng  as  twtnh/ 
^00-page  hooks  of  fiction,  Utiory,  etc,  ordinarily  coaling  $1.30  each. 

Scad  for  Sample  Copies  of  the  Ptipex  uid  Dlintratcd  Announcement  of  the  New  Vohim& 


CHRISTMAS   PRE,SE,NT    COUPON, 

BTERT  NEW  StlBSCRIBEl  wh*  il  mm  cM  Ml  Mi  Mais  llils  Mp  (or  (he  suit  of  Ob  fdH- 

cadM)  wia  II JS  win  ncoira  jxjfi 
/^Tl^f^  f  All  tb«  reniKlaing  Uauas  for  1908,  IncludlDK  th« 
\9iXJr  A  Jl*  ThankasiTins  and  C^hristmaa  Holldfty  Nutnbera. 
^^Tl^f^  n  Tha  1909  Cal*DdaF,"Ia  Grand m other'*  Oardan," 
\7XJ7  X  Aio  lithographed  In  thirteen  color*,  aise  8  X  24  inch**. 
n«a  Tho  Coapnion  I«i  Uio  52  wtoko  el  1919-allbnfy  •!  Iko  fcoit  reodlnl  lor  all  tlie  bmllT. 

THi:  YOUTH'S   COMPANION.  BOaTON.  MASaACHUSETTS. 
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Why  Is  Santa  Claus  More  Happy 
This  Year  Than  Ever  Before  ? 


He  Has  Shaved!!! 


For  geMimlioiu"  Old  Saiol  Nick  "repeatadlvrefnMd  to  il»Te,  (or  Uck  o(  a  flood  Ruor.    HewooU 

-  -  •^-  ••  irdiury  iiniglit  razor  "  nor  Bw  "  old  rtyle  nfetr."    TIkt  uoipljr  did  doI  m«et  hii  ideai  1 1 

Ibal  he  ii,  die  AatoStrof  •ppwied  at  one*.     He  not  anl;  iuiei  wilh  but  hat  prononiiMd 


not  ne  ibe  "  ordiiury  ibaight  razor  "  nor 

Win  old  nu  Ibal  he  ii,  die  AaioStra«a[.  _    _. .         _  , 

dte  AntoSmv  parfocl,  and  will  diilnbtile  tkii  Razor  for  Xnu  Cifti  to  die  eiclaiioD  ol  all  odi< 


T^o  AateStro|i  Smfaly  Ravor  kntouadcallr  atropa  ttaWf .   It  Iifta  »  wlf-contkined  ttroppor. 
So  dnple  *Bd  conTaatant  U«t  Mtyoan  iMidUjr  ruton*  THAT  ke«n  odgo  noceuarr  for  •  p«^ 
feet  iliaT*.  AndinloMtinMthKBltliJtastochMiManoldforaDowbUdetnMVolherrKxor. 
AntoStrop  Blades  kn  loo  90od  to  Ibrow  away — l£*r  improTO  wilh  uae. 
NO  CONTINUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  NEW  BLADES 

NoAing  to  nnacraw  or  tkln  apart ;  oron  tho  blade  U  not  ramoTed  from  the  holder  for 
itrapping  or  cleaning — piacticallr  a  one-pieee  RAZOR. 

The  AutoStrop  is  the  one  best  gift  suggestion  for  Xmas.  Ask  your 
Dealer  to  show  tlus  wonderful  Razor. 

STANDARD  OUTFTT :  Complete,  couslste  ol  QuadruDle  Silver-Plate d  Bell-StioppinE  Razor,  12-Auto8trop 
BladM,  One  Hone-Hide  Strop,  Allln  handBOEae  Leatber  Case.  Slie  2x1  Inches.  Price  SJ.OO-  Br  comptriaoii 
wortb  at  lean  double.  SoM  uodec  a  suarautee  whlcb  protects  purcbaeers  absolutely.   Booklet  free  oa  reqiie*t. 

^nto^tn^  Safety  Razor  Ga 

w  York 

14  St.   Helen  St.,  Montreal,  Canad* 
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COLLECTORS  AX1>  MAKSRS  OF  FINE  FURS. 
BmtabtlMlud  zS8* 

PLYMOUTH  FURS 

CHOICE  FURS  THE  RICHEST  OF  GIFTS. 

Among  the  practicaf  Christmas  gifts,  choice  furs  alone  rank  in  richness  with  precions 
Stones  and  rare  laces.  The  natural  lustre  and  elegance  of  Furs  makes  them  peculiarly 
adapted  for  refined  gifts  (or  personal  adornment.  '  Plymouth  Furs  "  are  both  practical 
and  elegant  and  are  so  designed  that  they  retain  the  natural  lustre  and  exquisite  richness  of 
the  pelt  in  the  finished  garment. 

Write  for  our  Style  BooK  V. 

It  tells  about  fora.  It  tells  how,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fur  l>earing  district  of  AmeriCB. 
;ihe  "  Plymoulh  For  Company"  is  enabled  to  secure  the  choicest  pells, 

I  It  tells  of  the  great  care  exercised  during  every  procet*  of  construction  in  the  making  of  these  |>«ltl 

into  praclical,  comfortable  and  fashionable  garments.  It  explains  Che  great  saving  that  resutta  frou  yttut 
dealing  direct  with  ths  mailer,  be  your  expenditure  f  j  or  f  j.ooo.  A  Superbly  illustrated  64  page  S9I* 
Book  lent  tree  on  request. 

AUTOMOBILE  FURS.— !h  It  tpeeial  dipartmtntwt  maJunudilh  fur  AulemabiU  iarmtml*  f^  Mn 
and  Women.     Tktse  garmcntt  an  txdusivi  in  the  txtrtmi,  and  comhint  dtganct  wi'li  lumfsrt. 

MEN'S  FURS.  Fur  Coat!  far  'Strttt,  Au:ema6Ue  and  Driving  ifrar.  Fur  lined  matrtaiUrtd  Ct*' 
—Chauffeur's  Coats.     Fiir  Caps  and  baunllels. 

WOMEN'S  FURS.  Fur  Coats,  Jariels,  Neckpieees,  Muffs  and  Fur  lined  Coats  in  a  vast  variety  ffUflii. 

PLYMOUTH  FUH  CO.,  Itept  V..  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINM. 
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HOLI  DAY 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


The   best,  most   iitlt»cli«.      | 

mT^S^ 

1909    ART 

jou  could  give  »ny  ro»n  is  a 
p»ir    o£   "  Preaidenl  ■ '   Sus-       [ 

"^ 

^^•r     1 

CALENDAR 

r'* 

*    \    '^S      '^OfcB-      i 

b  a  masterpiece.      It   con- 

pendeis in  a  beeuliful  boll- 

sists  of   four  panels,   three 

day  boi. 

wis 

S^     7            1 

of  them  reproducing  in  eight 

If    he    bas    never    worn 
"Presidents"  your  gifl  will 

■1 

tK.j  ^    1 

colors  the  exquisite  work  of 
celebrated   French  Artists, 

be   doubly   appieciiled   for 
you'll    acfjuiim    bim    wiih 

^fcyl^jj  LB 

together    with    an     artistic 
cover  panel   on   wbich    the 

the  tineil,  most  CDmforiable, 

iKl'  ^^^1 

calendar  is  printed.     There 

nuMi    durable    auspendeia 

is   no  priming  or  advertis- 

ever dejigned. 

1 

u^jB  '  n^^  ^H 

ing  on  any  of  the  art  panels, 

they  are  worthy  of  frames 

Be    sure   you    get    "  Presi- 
dents."     Olhet  suspenders 
are  offered  in  fancy  boxes, 
but   ihey   are   not   "  Presi- 

^ 

ft?     1 

or    suitable    for    decorating 

any    room.       Ready    Now. 

Older   at    once,    as    the 

dents, "  not  so  comfortable 

demand   is  heavy   and  the 

as       "Pre.idents"  — and 

, 

^^^^^^BwB! 

1   supply  limited.     Sent  post- 

PRESIDENT 

50c 

'   pud  on  receipt  of  25c. 

IN  HOLIDAY 

^            SUSPENDERS 

BOXES                    4 

Hh/               Sold  by  111  d»lcn,  „f  .^1,1  F.rn»l<l  10  uy 

<Ur™on.«di.lotD.W,    Wfft 

,.».HEhi>iivIleDrh.«<>uU                  a 

B-                                 ,.l,c„.i™..l..     B.„o*=.« 

K^                                                    M».....GU.™..C 

-S«IU/«l'«n.  n»  «/,,  o,  ,.»«> 

•^.                                 J^HP 

^^E                                     THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  COM 

^AHv                     fc^  Ska 

My^ 

709  Main  Slmsl,  Stilrlsy,  Ma* 

y^^m 
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I  Want  to  Place  a 
in  Your  Office  at 


Typewriter 
My  Expense 


W,  R.  Fox.  PretidcDt,  Fox  TypcwriMr  Coapuy 

WILL    yon    give    office-room     to    a    Fox 
Typewriter  ? 
Will  yOD  try  It  absolutely   witfaoat 

That's  the  only  way  you  can  really  lcw»w  a 
typewriter — put  it  to  work  in  the  d^y'i   buiinevs 

I  wn  glad  to  have  you  compare  the  Fox  Type- 
writer with  any  other  machine.  Becani>e  1  know 
it  will  compare  faToisbly.  So  favorably 
yon  will  not  want  to  j  et  along  without  it. 

When  I  invented  the  Fox  Typi 
I  steered  away  from  the  faul 
flaws  ol  other  mach  nes. 

I   added  new  feali 

typewriter   possessed, 

day.    1  realized  that  it 

that  a  typewii  er  be  i 

'        to  be  ftrong. 


j>  ND  I  knew  that  It  wu  poadble  to  bolld  •  rli 
/\       typewriter  wKboot  ucil  cine  dorabllltr. 
J.  X.       Ulne  [mt  a  tniat  mactiliie.    U'4  sold  ■trkOr 
on  ii>  merfta-tiM  fair  dul  way 

Think  what  it  meani  tor  a  trpewrlter  to  write  alwar< 
hi  ,  Igbt,  lUrectly  In  tbs  Bob  of  Tlslou,  w)Ch  tbe  wrlUiiK 
line  Indlcnleil  andtbeprlntlnr  point  pointed  out.  That's* 
true  viEfble  wrllei^andthat'i  aroi.  Tvpettart 
b*s  UDOsuBl  width.  DlentT  of  wearlns  mrtaco.  The  true 
barlE  extra  ntioag  and  beavy. 

There  cant  be  any  solns  wronf  In  aBcimieDt— ao 
weaiins  down.  In  ^ean  and  yean  of  work. 

A  (Encle  Fox  doca  a  tbiIMt  ol  tbloca  vertectlr: 
tetter  writing,  icraldnc  UUbc,  Hlmlatliv  flcarea, 
iteoctl^iiitlns  and  faeavr  manffoldtac.  loa  can  boy 
two  cairlssei  —  dlffereDt  ItoMbi  —  and  DM  tbea 
htankaaiaaMr. 

Tbe  fox  wiitee  In  two  cOlon.  and  yon  don't  have  to 
■ouch  tlM  ribbon  all  tbe  time  lt'e«n  the  machine. 

Bnl  iwoat  la  better  than  pronlaa.  Let  the  Fox 
TypewitlBi  speak  lor  Itaelt.  I  am  only  too  (lad  to 
send,  or  have  dellTered  to  joo.  a  Fox  Typewiilet. 
witbonta  penny's  co>t  to  yon.  Try  It  oat  OlTe  Itlfeo 
haid^at  tests.  Compare  It  with  any  or  •vary  otker 
maclue.   nen.  If  you  decide  U 


favorabla  tenna  — 


Asa  talr  bnrinessman.doean'ttlilsoller  appeal  to  yout 
Let  me  send  yon  the  lox  for  Iree  trial  and  examlnailon 
at  once.  Just  Gil  out.  oSp  BDd  mall  tbls  oonpon  today. 
Bend  li  to  me  peisonsUy. 

W.  S.  P«z,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Compuy 
MMM  Front  Street,  Grind  Rapids.  Mich. 
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If  you  do  not  care  for  a  ^ood  stiff  bnuh,  it  will 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  read  further. 

'"':'-,  -''.'^  "  '     For  more  tfantwaity  years  v/e 

have  aimed  at  making  a  beUer 
Hair-Bnish  than  any  other  maker. 
U  you  could  Mc  our  worken  and 
methods,  you  would  beUcve  we 
had  succeeded.        ^j^^u^^,^^ 


f 

Apolk.    nM»75 

\ 

Siren.    Price  $6M 


KEAL  BRISTLES 

MAKE 
REAL  BRUSHES 


QODIVA 

HAIR  BRUSH 


AtUt.     Price  $2J0 


We  make  and  sell  more  good 
Haii-Bnubes  than  any  otbtf 
manufacturtf  in  the  whole  world. 

AH  the  best  shops  of  New 
York  Gty  have  diem,  also  the 
best  mochaalB  throughout  die 
United  States. 

We  pCcis  diat  >on  thould  purchaie  through  your  regular  dealer,  but  i[  more  coDveniait. 
•end  w  die  price,  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviewi  and  we  will  lecd  die  brush 
jva  selocl,  prepaid,  vdiich  may  be  returned  and  your  money  rehinded,    if  not  sodifactory. 

HowardBrush  Co.,  15  West24tli  Street.  NewYorK 


rn  mrWiia  ta  atfMrt/fWtt 
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California 

Where  winter's  stress  is  never  known  and  every  day  is  one  ol  baln^ 

airs  and  sunshine. 

To  make  the  journey  worthy  (A  its  ending  there's  but  one  way  to  go— the 

Golden    State    Limited 

Via   Rock   island  Lines 

An  evenina  start  from  Chicago  or  Si.  Louis,  across  the  Missouri  by  mominfl,  two 
days  of  cozy  luxury  and  ever-chanflinn  interest,  two  niflhts  ol  reathil  comfort  and 


wonderins  al,  ihe  shortness  of  the  trip. 

Library,  observation  parlor,  buffet,  barber,  electric  lights  and  fa 

room  and  drawinff-room  or  stateroom  accommodations,  singly 

charmid  with,  and 

ns.  mission  dinina- 
r  en  suite. 

DuOy  Hreio  fcclvMn  CArcava  or  St.  Loait  and 
£h  An,,l,M.  Santa  Barbara  and  San  FrantU-^. 

\m=«Bi&=r 

Le<  rne  Knd  yoi  a  new  hook  on  C.lir»mi.  th.t  (»E»,ll,<,r  you  go  or  not) 
is  worth  ihe  rending.     It'i  youn  for  ihe  uking.     AdilreH 

iftlPrn 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  n»..  TrM.  Mp.. 

im  L.  &S.  *«i»,,  CHICACO 

iPP^ 
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No  Stropping 


No  Honing 


Give  Him  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  for  Christmas 


HE  will  use  it,  never 
fear!  And  thank 
you  from  his  heart  every 
time  he  shaves. 

Over  two  million  men 
are  using  the  Gillette — 
any  one  of  them  will  tell 
you  he  would  not  be 
without  it  for  ten  times 
its  cost. 

Shaving  in  the  old  way  is  the  bane 
of  a  man's  life.  It  means  time  wasted 
at  the  barber-shop  —  or  tedious  strop- 
ping and  scraping  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned razor,  with  the  certainty  of  cuts 
and  scratches  if  he  is  nervous  or  in  a 
hurry.  Besides,  as  you  know*  he  is 
not  always  shaved  when  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Gillette  makes  shaving  easy. 


■wYerk 

GILLETTE    SALES    CO. 

TnnBuikfiM 

Takes  only  five  minutes  for  a  smooth, 
satisfyitiK  ihave,  no  matter  how  rough 
the  beard  or  tender  the  skin. 

No  stropping,  no  honing.  Any 
man  can  use  it.  It  is  the  one  razot 
that  is  safe — eannat  cut  hh  face — and  it 
is  the  only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted 
for  a  light  or  a  close  shave. 

A  man  is  conservative.  He  takes 
to  the  Gillette  like  a  duck  to  water 
once  he  gets  acquainted — but,  as  with 
other  improvements,  it  sometimes  takes 
a  woman  to  lead  him  to  it. 

The  Gillette  makes  a  beautiful 
gift,  with  its  triple  silver-plated  handle, 
in  velvet  lined,  full  leather  case. 

Standard  set,  as  illustrated  above. 
$5.00. 

Combination  sets.  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 

The  Gillette  is  on  sale  at  all  leading 
jewelry,  drug,  cutlery,  hardware  and 
sporting  goods  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  to  us. 


Stock  EidvBK  BiilUiu 


Gillette  ^itll 


Pttait  mfntlBD  ttn  lltt)l*ir  «/  Unleim  sfwn  writing  to  atirtrtlnn 
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HAT  more  delightful  gift,  or  what 
better  time  to  give  it!  The  full  en- 
joyment of  all  music,  for  all  time,  in 


®W>JGELU5  PMRPMO 


In    the    developmenl    of    ' 

Player-Piano  a  mosi  signifift 

^nlly  been  matte,  giving  stili  greater 
emphasis  to  the  fact  oF  its  complete  supremacy. 

Where  with  all  olhet  instruments  the  player  f  ^b~  -X-fl    \|  fc^^jn 

musl  rely  for  ihe  correclnesj  of  the  mujic  upon  r^ —     -^    ]"  ^Wf      I 

faulty  or  incomplete  methods  of  roll- marking,  the  ANGELUS  performer  now  l^a^llw  Khiityk 
system  of  expression  chnraclers  to  guide  his  playing.  This  new  method  of  lotl-tnarltilig  is  the 
mo5i  effective  aid  to  the  production  of  good  music  in  that  it  makes  the  way  easy,  even  lor 
the  novice,  to  render  a  selection  in  a  manifer  which  must  satisfy  and  delight  the  most  critical 
of  li.steners.  The  A  rlistvie  system  of  expression  characters,  the  Melndant,  the  famous  Phrasing 
Letter  and  othei  expression  devices  are  all  exclusive  features  of  the  ANGtLUS  instruments. 

Heat  and  Play  the  ANGELUS  hsIrameMs  yourself.    Wrile  ax 
for  address  af  your  nearest  representative  and  free  booklet. 

MERIDEN,  Conn. 
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^SiSI© 


■i 


i 


'.'it 


PORCELAIN   ENAMELED 

Baths  and  Lavatories 

J^  always  preferred  for  the  most  modern  homes  be- 
cause they  insure  better  sanitation  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  use  than  any  other  plumbmg  equipment  made. 

Wrile  foi  our  bcaulifiil  new  lOO-page  book  .  "Modern 
Balhtcioms. "  This  illurtralen  and  describes  a  series  of 
(he  mosi  atiractivr  lixttliiuoin  inlenors,  Vou  will  find  it  of 
great  ossulsnct:  in  connection  with  your  lanilary  arrange- 
Tnci>ti>  Send  fr>f  your  opv-  now.  Enclose  6c.  posiag*. 
t  andjgiyg MtS£. ■PJJ'"?"  ■nyAecl  and  plumber  if  seleclcd. 


I 


Address,  Standard  SMii»Bis'nf6.Co.  Dent  D,  Pitrsburgh.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  "\^ 

OEcHiiid  ihawmonit  is  NiwYsrk:  "StradMd"  BDildini.  3M7  WhI  llii  Simt.  '■  { 

Laoiivilte:  J2S-129  Wcii  Mam  SlrcM.  Plinbur(h:  New  Ortnni ;  Car.  Uimanca  St.  jDHf>hMt>  \     ? 

LoHloa.  Eat-:2ZHolbaraV[idBCI.E.C.         M)  Ptan  Avinac  CIevcIiwI:  M8-tf2  Hsroa  Road.  8.  E.  i    .'j 
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Warning 

TKe  U.  S.  G  bvi* 
AuiKoriiies 
Saiy  Foods 

Conialnind 

B 

of  Soda 


e 


I 


njure 


HealtK. 


lU 
Indi 


often 


I 


icatefi 


UivwKolesome 
Materials. 


f 


M 


ANY  brands 

of   Mince 

Meat  are 

frequently  cheapened  by  the 

use  of  low  grade  materials ;  thien 

kept  from  spoiling  by  the  addition  of 

Benzoate  of  Soda. 

This  product  of  coal  tar  is  not 
only  unwholesome,  but  in  reality  an 
injurious  chemical  so  harmful  to  health 
that  the  government  has  issued  a  warn- 
ing against  it.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  alarming  increase  in 
kidney  complaints. 

When  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  present 
in  a  food  product,  the  law  says  it  must 
be  so  stated  on  the  package.  Read 
all  labels  carefully — particularly  the 
obscure  ones;  or  if  you  buy  mince 
meat  by  the  bulk  make  sure  of  the 
reliability  of  the  brand. 

No  mince  meat  canibe  desirable 
unless  prepared  from  high  class  ma- 
terials by  sanitary  methods.  This  is 
the  standard  back  of  HEINZ  MINCE 
MEAT.  It  contains  the  highest  grade 
fresh  materials  money  can  buy;  it  is 
pure  in  every  sense;  it  contains  no 
chemical  preservatives!  "" 

30,000  Vinton  at 

HEINZ  KiichenM 

Annually. 


All  Labels ! 
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You 
Should  Know 

What  Composes 

Mince  Meat 

Materials  so  high  in  quality  that  even  the  average  first- 
class  grocer  could  not  supply  you  with  their  equal,  should 
you  wish  to  purchase  them  for  home  mince  meat  making. 

We  use  only  choice  cuts  of  beef  and  rich  white  suet; 
sound,  fresh  apples;  Four-crown  Valencia  confection 
raisins  and  the  finest  Grecian  currants ;  pure  spices  of  Heinz 
grinding — in  fact,  everything  the  best  the  world  produces. 

Then  consider  the  sunny,  well  ventilated  Heinz  Model 
Kitchens,  the  neat  workers,  the  clean  methods,  and  you  can 
appreciate  why  Heinz  is  the  one  mince  meat  safe  to  buy. 

Contains  No  Benzoate  of  Soda 

Sold  in  glass,  tin  and  stone  packages  of  convenient  size       |W 
or  by  the  pound  by  reliable  grocers.     Dealers  will  refund       li'*'— .^ 
money  if  you  are  dissatisfied.    With  such  an  assurance  of 
goodness — such  a  guarantee  of  quality — 'why  not  try  it. 

Other  Heinz  Dainties  lor  Christmas : 

Esctarcd  Fll|»— Ripe  figs,  preserved  io  rich,  spiced  liquors. 
Sweet  Pickles— Of  the  renowned  Heinz  quality  and  flavor. 
Cranberry  Sauce— Fine  selected  berries  boiled  downin 
Preserved  Fruits— Perfect  fruit  and  perfect  cooking  meth 
India  RellSll^Its  exhilarating  savor  will  captivate  you. 
Qneen  Ollves-'The  finest  Spaiii  produces,  direct  to  you. 

osruletkc  ^blici'i  tlwtri  iiltlsbiiy.   If  lai  iinrf 
Mr  *t«*tt(  M  Nciai  57— tsB  IHf  »n  pnpwtd. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 
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BANK€RS  TRUST 

I 

1       7  Wall  street,  New  Vork       | 

1 

1 

Capital        ....        $1,000,000 

Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits    .    1,180,200 

DIRECTORS 

EXCEPTIONAL 

EDWIN  M.  BULKLEV. 

ADVANTAGES  TO 
DEPOSITORS 

SHBCCr  tr=skftCD.,N.V. 
JA&ES  G.  CANNON.  V.  PrM. 
Fourtli  Nafl  Bank,  N.  Y. 

It    is   an     exceptional 

EUMUNU    C.    CO.NVEKSE, 

advantage  to  do  business 

WALTER  E.  FREW.  V.  Proa. 

with   an  institution  such 
as    the     Bankers    Trust 

Company,    whose    affairs 

A,   11ARTON   HEPBURN,  Pre.. 
ChuaNBt'lBaolc.  N.V. 

are  directed  by  a  group 

nYi"p''4.,ri..'»''T»-'' 

of  the  nation's  representa- 

'■ 

GATES   VV.   McGARRAU.PrM. 
IHMbaalu'  NafI  Baok,  ItY. 

tive  financiers. 

'=i;si''.^.."iisai''i.v. 

It    is    an    exceptional - 

GEORGE     W.     PERKINS, 
CbMilcal  NaCI  Bank,  N.  Y. 

advantage    to    customersi- 

seeking     secure     invest- 

UANlEt. a.   Rr.l[),  V.Prei. 
LIlMrtr  NaCI  Bank,  N.  V. 

ments  to  be  abie  to  draw 

'SSA'^4£^^'«S: 

on     the     knowledge    and 

VIca  Prealdant,  N.  V.  ' 

experience    of   the  ablest 

GII.BKRT  G.TH«)RM:,V.P™. 

judges     of     value     and 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND    Pre*. 

security. 
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SAMUEL    WOOLVEHTOV.Praa. 
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•  •n     .itpostts.       Ok/  of 

EnWARD  r.  C,  VOL'Xr,,  Pre*. 

FlHt  Nat'l  Bank.  Jerwy  Cllj;. 
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Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company's  functions 
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as  Executor,   Administrator,    and    Guardian;   as  Fisca 
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lie  Center  of  Writer 

)ut-of-Door  Life  in 

the  Healthiest  Section 

of  the  Middle  5outh 


No  resort  offers  agreater  variety 
of  wholesome   attractions  than 

PINEHURST 

Theie  include 

Four  Excellent  Hotels 
Two  IS-Hole  Golf  Counes 
One  9-Hole  Golf  Course 
A  Country  Club  House 
Livery  of  Select  Saddle  Horses 
40,000-Acre  Private  Shootins 
Preserve   (Good   Guides  ana 
Trained  DoKs),  Tennis  Coui^ 
Trap  Shooting  Grounds,  Etc 
Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  l!*t  of 
Golf,  Tennla  end  ShoDtint  Touraameoti. 

Ma  CarwuiipiiTet  Rccciri 
■nnsrh  Pu/lman  lerriir  f'om  New  York  U 
Mntkuril  vta  Stateanl  Air  Lint.  Only  ant 
nirkt  out /rem  Nam  Ytrk.  Sutton,  CltMlamd. 
PiUiturthatulCimclmmalL  Dok'I  faU  la  tttt* 
Itntartil  raHmad  bIKch  far  lUttnimn.  aiut- 
Iralinz  Ihi  BMi-o/-i<K>'/telmm  afMNEHVKST 
and  giviHg/ult^eiaiii  o/aUnulion$.9raddrat 

PINEHURST  GENERAL  OFFICE 

PiNEHURST,  North  Carolina 
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Cruises  to  Foreign  Shores 


Every  cruise,   special  trip  or  tour,  ad- 
vertised by  the 

HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
UNE 

represents  in  the  fullest  sense 

Perfection  in  Travel 

Ever  since  1889,  when  pleaaure  cruitet 
became  a  f  esture  of  the  Coinpuiy's  service, 
it  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to  offer 
the  most  allractive  and  varied  itmerariei — 
planned  with  the  greatett  care  and  success- 
billy  conducted  as  a  re*ull  o(  our  extensive 
experience. 

During   the   coming    winter    we    have 

Kheduled  a  large  number  of  cruites  and 

trips  lasting  from  one  week  to  three 

Kinths  or  more,  roeetmg  every  po»- 

ible    demand     and    suiting     every 

purse.     Tbey  include  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 
TheORlENT, The  HOLY 
LAND,    The  ADRIATIC 
EGYPTand  The  NILE 
The  WEST  INDIES 

VENEZUELA 
PANAMA  CANAL 
SOUTH  and 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


itagHUKJ  prica  before  decid- 
ing your  wioter  plmi». 

Hamburg-American  Line 

H«*nbutg-Ameri«n  Building,  41-45  Bnwdwar.  N.  Y. 
BOSTON      PHII-4DELPH1A       CHICAGO      ST.  l,OUI3       SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW   YORK 

S.  V.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54tb  Streef 


Barry  P.  Stimsoa 

BoMi  Imperial 


K.  J,  Biagham 


HOTEL  AlABAMA 
THE  VAN  RENSSELAER  HOTEL 


NEW    YORK 

For  the  TOURIST:  < 


paLma  of 

For      the     SH0I9ER: 

ihree  minutes  to  Wana- 

maker'B:eiBhtminul=sto 

Siegel- Cooper's  and  Ihe 

older   great   deparlmenl 

For  ihe  BUYER:  in  tbc 
heart  of  Ihe  wholesale 
dry  goo  da  diatricl. 

BEST  AHERIUN  PLAN 

TABLE  IN  NEW  ¥011 

$8" 


PER  WEEK 


European  P1in,J2.S0 up 
American  Plan,  $1.00  up 
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ornia 


Limited 
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'■ornia,yiaany/me.exciusivi^   ; 
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ct  you  "travel 
snortesT  way 

rou*n  ko  r?a  n  Ira  nc  isco 


V^ali/ornia  re-  \ 
soft  noitfls  are 

w'lidt^r  nomes 


Santafe 
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$200 


00 


In  Six  Months  From 

20  Hens 

To  the  average  ponltlTman  thai  would  seem  im- 
po&iiible,  and  when  we  tell  you  tbal  ne  have 
actually  (tone  a  fjoo.oa  Poalny  baslness  with  20 
hens  on  a  comer  in  the  city  garden  30  feet  wide  by  40 
feet  loni;  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  get  such  returns  by  an;  one  of  the 
systems  of  poultry  keeping  recointn ended  and  piac' 
ticed  by  the  American  people,  stltl  it  is  an  ea^y  matter 
when  the  new  PHILO  SYSTEM  is  adapted. 


the  tBC 

■a  of  tbi 


e  same  end  we  can  pioie 


There  is  noUJoBconiDlloBMil  at 
are  raliwit  Ed  a  npare  of  letM  tho 


The  New  Srstem  Covers  All  BraiictM«  of  the  Work 

Necessary  for  Success 

from  celecUni  the  breci3eri>  to  maikellrg  the  product.  It  telK 
bow  to  geteBBS  ihat  «iU  hamli.  how  to  hatch  neariy  every  egg 
:  gtveti  cotncilelo  plans  in  detail  howtomakeeierythinciieceuarr 
renuirwd  I"  ban""  " "         """"  "■    '         '  "■"" 


Two  Pound  Broilers  In  Bight  Weeks 


hreo  ct'iita  per  puund  above  itie  tUBheat  me 

Our  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  are  Uylng  at  the  Rate 
of  24  Eggs  Each  Per  Month. 

ol  anydriwrruti'iii  IB  k'd.  and  (he  load  uiied  li  hieiDenDlve  as  com- 
pared wltti  food  otheTK  are  oslug- 
<.)ur  new  book,  the  Pliilo  Syitcm  ol  ProarcMlve  PoultTy  Keep- 


One  ot  PUT  aeerets  al  KurceM  is  10  save  all  (he 
iDlly  developed  BC  hatching  time,  whether  tlie 
BhL'llurnoi.  It  Is  ■  simple  irlck  and  bellefed  « 
the  Ancient  Egypt  lam  and  I'hLoese  wiiicb  eoat 
the  chicks  at  ten  ceula  a  dozen. 


reen  (oi>d  with  but  little 
suinmer.    It  ii  lust  aa  liupo"Klblu  ti>  ki'I  a  tSTue  vgg  yield  without 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 


uf  Urc.  Ther  albo  keep  all  Uce  on  ttie  cblckeoi  automatically  0 
kill  any  iliai  may  be  ou  when  placed  In  the  broodi'i.  Out  boo 
given  full  iilans  aud  the  right  to  make  and  lue  them     One  Dau  b 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

350  a€>VBn  Block,  Syraeiue.  N.  Y. 


I  •(«  ot  tba  Tnrbesl 
-  A  FEW  TESTIMONIAIS  ~ 


dfVH,  BeachtrFV.  Pl    I  un  hl^y  pleuM  vHb  K,  uhd  aa 
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An  Income  for  Your  Wife 

Whole  Payable  to  her  Monthly  for  Twenty  Years 
Lite  or  for  Life,  if  you  should  be  taken  from 
'■'"       her;   or 

An  Income  payable  to  Yourself  Monthly 
BDdfw-  for  Twenty  Years  or  for  Life,  to  support 
"itn       you  in  your  declining  years  if  you  live — 
are  the  Great  Features  of  the 

New  Monthly  Income  Policy 

issued  by 

The  Prudential 


A  Monthly  Income  coming  with 
absolute  certainty  will  enable  the 
mother  to  keep  the  family  together 
and  the  children  in  school. 

The  Income  cannot  be  en- 
cumbered or  depreciated. 


Coat  a  'Yhole  Ule  Flu" 

At  aee30,f<»r(167.JS 
■  year,  during  your  life  (a 
saving  of  SI?. 9Samonth) 
your  Family  Wi!i  Receive 
after  your  death  fSaOO 
Etbit  month  for  20 
years,  or  f  12,000  in  all. 

At  eiighlly  higher  coM, 
the  income  would  con* 
for  life  I 


^S^IISJI&^l^gSSi^ 


M  tkt  »trltm  aj  SnI 


in  aritlHg  to  tt4»*rtittn 
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See  This  Book  of  Bargains  Before 
You  Order  Your  Magazines  Next  Year 

You  can't  afEord  to  miss  it.  It  is  so  full  of  good  things — 
good  combinations  and  good  prices — that  you're  throwing 
away  money  if  you  don't  see  it. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  our  book  customers.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these,  and  they  want  to  know  u4iy  we  can't 
save  their  magazine  money  too.  So  we've  set  out  to  do  it, 
not  only  for  ovu"  own  subscribers,  but  for  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  wise  enough  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  send  for  the 
catalog. 

\  The  catalog  contains  forty  pages  of  bargains.   The  prices 

\        are  the  best     In  fact,  if  you  find  a  lower  price  anywhere 
\       else,  we'll  meet  it    "Hiat  guarantee  is  safe,  because 
fiV     \,        there  won't  be  any  lower  prices. 

m^mm  \  The  catalog  la  free.  Send  for-^it  to-day. 
CDHPANT,  ••-^  xhe  coupon  and  a  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  it. 
'Vai'vork'"-  °o  You'll  find  it  interesting  to  look  it  over  even 
Bend  me  tr««  yoar  "^o  ^  YOU  don't  find  anything  you  want.  But 
book  of  Magazine  "*:.  we'vc  made  it  so  that  there's  sure  to  be 
Bargains.  \  somethuig  you  want  Cut  out  the  cou- 
jame \      poH  and  Send  it  HOW— now— now. 


\      The  Review  of  Reviews  Company, 

\  13  Astop  Plac«,  N«w  Yopk 
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FROM  THE  NEW  TO  THE  OLD. 

BY  J.   HOPKINS. 

p\ID  you  ever  philosophise  over  the  two  One  wanted  to  rest  and  look;  another  to  in- 
different  kinds  of  people  you  meet  tra-  vestigate  and  explore.  By  and  by  every- 
veling?  Both  want  novelty,  but  from  oppo-  body  got  to  hate  the  very  word  "  itinerary." 
site  viewpoints.  Taking  a  hint  from  school-  In  the  effort  to  please  both  Active  and  Pas- 
days,  you  might  call  them  Passive  and  Ac-  sive,  it  grew  to  mean  more  and  more  tire- 
tive  Travelers.  •  some  changes,  waits,  embarkations,  disem- 
The  first  kind  have  troubles  to  forget, —  barkations,  and  re-embarkations  on  different 
office  or  social  or  home  or  health  strains  and  steamers,  brief  incarnations  at  different 
worries.  To  them  a  good  trip  means  a  pano-  hotels,  "  living  in  a  trunk,'*  and  the  thousand 
rama  of  interesting  places  and  people,  deftly  bothers  of  customs,  quarantine,  and  baggage 
rolled  before  them,  and  viewed  from  a  com-  in  foreign  lands. 

fortable  orchestra  seat,  os  it  were.     They  ..  ^^^^ugh   without  change  "  to 

are  like  Mahomet  when  he  could  not  go  to  ^^                    ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  mountam  and  asked  that  the  mountam 

come  to  him.  So  the  veteran  globe-trotter  will  appre- 

Thc  other  kind  want  the  chance  to  "  go  ciate  the  infinite  pains  of  the  genius  that  has 

to  the  mountain  "   themselves,   to  climb   it  worked  out  a  form  of  ticket  to  Europe,  Asia, 

and  take  dinner  at  the  Half  Way  House,  and  Africa,  via  the   Mediterranean,  which 

and  then  explore  the  cities  and  the  plains  ad-  may  be  bought  and  enjoyed  by  every  member 

joining.    They  may  be  trying  to  educate  or  of  a  family  alike.     It  will  take  the  Passive 

to  amuse  themselves, — to  make  photographs  ones    "  through    without    change,"    literally 

or  to  make  love, — but  they  must  be  Active.  and  luxuriously,  while  the  Active  members 

Now  isn't  it  this  difference  in  travelers  are  having  the  shore  excursions,  explorations, 

that  has  always  made  the  great  difficulty  in  and  sight-seeing   experiences  of   a  lifetime, 

traveling?     For  there  may  be  Active  and  staying  away  from  the  others  a  couple  of 

Passive  members  of  the  same  party  of  friends,  hours,  a  couple  of  days,  or  a  couple  of  weeks 

or  even  of  the  same  family, — indeed,  husband  at  a  time,  as  they  wish, — ^but  always  remain- 

and  wife  may  fall  under  the  two  categories,  ing  part  of  the  same  united  family,  with  the 

Who  is  clever  enough  to  devise  one  single  same  comfortable  headquarters  on  board  a 

schedule  that  will  unite  such  a  house  divided  homelike,     high-grade     floating     apartment 

against  itself,  all  the  time  and  at  every  stop?  house!     And  the  whole  thing  at  a  cost  of 

The  thing  is  done  now-a-days,  but  it  takes  less  time  and  money  (and  even  so  much  less 

a  whole  organized  army  of  transportation,  trouble)  than  many  American  families  spend 

and  a  lot  of  special  thought  from  the  cap-  at  home,  or  at  one  of  our  own  fashionable 

tains  of  industry,  to  bring  it  about.    Where  winter  resorts, 
it  has  been  done,  it  makes  a  good  story. 

For  instance,  those  who  used  to  take  the  ^»^  ^|"^'*  N'«»^s  ^^"^   '3,000  milbs. 

Mediterranean  trip  in  the  old  days  remem-  In  particular,  anybody  who  has  been  plan- 

ber  what  a  tough  problem  it  was  to  keep  any  ning  for  a  little  vacation  late  this  winter  can 

group  of  people  united.     It  is  none  too  easy  get  the  suggestions  of  long  experience  by  in- 

for  a  single  resolute  and  experienced  traveler  specting   the   elasticity   of   this  cleverly  ar- 

to  know  his  or  her  own  mind,  torn  between  ranged  ticket.    What  a  triumph  it  is  becomes 

the  thousand  marvels  and  palaces  that  line  plainer  when  you  think  of  what  a  trip  it  is. 

the  mighty  sea  between  the  continents.  But  how  can  one  give  any  idea  in  a  few 

And  with  a  party  of  any  size,  it  used  to  words  of  this  journey? — 13,000  miles  into 

be    absolutely    impossible    to    get    past    the  the  Arabian  Nights,  through  the  seas  that 

myriad  scenes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  Sindbad  sailed,  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the 

that  are   household   words   for   beauty   and  good  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid  adventured  a 

strangeness,    without    distressing    conflicts,  thousand  years  ago, — to  Algiers  and  Athens 
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good  combinatioi^  and  good  prices — that  you're  throwing 
away  money  if  you  don't  see  it 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  our  book  customers.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these,  and  tiiey  want  to  know  why  we  can't 
save  their  magazine  money  too.  So  we've  set  out  to  do  it, 
not  only  for  our  own  subscribers,  but  for  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  wise  enough  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  send  for  the 
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veling?  Both  want  novelty,  but  from  oppo-  body  got  to  hate  the  very  word  "  itinerary." 
site  viewpoints.  Taking  a  hint  from  school-  In  the  effort  to  please  both  Active  and  Pas- 
days,  you  might  call  them  Passive  and  Ac-  sive,  it  grew  to  mean  more  and  more  tire- 
tive  Travelers.  •  some  changes,  waits,  embarkations,  discm- 
The  first  kind  have  troubles  to  forget, —  barkations,  and  re-embarkations  on  different 
office  or  social  or  home  or  health  strains  and  steamers,  brief  incarnations  at  different 
worries.  To  them  a  good  trip  means  a  pano-  hotels,  "  living  in  a  trunk,"  and  the  thousand 
rama  of  interesting  places  and  people,  deftly  bothers  of  customs,  quarantine,  and  baggage 
rolled  before  them,  and  viewed  from  a  com-  in  foreign  lands, 
fortable  orchestra  seat,  as   it  were.     They  «« ^,,«^.,^„    ^„«,.,^.,,„   «...^r^«>»  r^^^ 

iiTiru          ^uu             ij         ^           /  THROUGH    WITHOUT    CHANGE        TO 

are  like  Mahomet  when  he  could  not  go  to  ^ .^,.     .^.t.  .,^,^. 

,                  ^   .           J        1     J    ^u   -.   .k                  -.--^  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 

the  mountain  and  asked  that  the  mountain  ' 

come  to  him.  So  the  veteran  globe-trotter  will  appre- 

The  other  kind  want  the  chance  to  "  go  ciate  the  infinite  pains  of  the  genius  that  has 

to  the  mountain  "   themselves,   to  climb   it  worked  out  a  form  of  ticket  to  Europe,  Asia, 

and  take  dinner  at  the  Half  Way  House,  and  Africa,  via  the   Mediterranean,  which 

and  then  explore  the  cities  and  the  plains  ad-  may  be  bought  and  enjoyed  by  every  member 

joining.    They  may  be  trying  to  educate  or  of  a  family  alike.     It  will  take  the  Passive 

to  amuse  themselves, — to  make  photographs  ones    "  through    without    change,"    literally 

or  to  make  love, — but  they  must  be  Active.  and  luxuriously,  while  the  Active  members 

Now  isn't  it  this  difference  in  travelers  are  having  the  shore  excursions,  explorations, 

that  has  always  made  the  great  difficulty  in  and  sight-seeing  experiences  of   a  lifetime, 

traveling?     For  there  may  be  Active  and  staying  away  from  the  others  a  couple  of 

Passive  members  of  the  same  party  of  friends,  hours,  a  couple  of  days,  or  a  couple  of  weeks 

or  even  of  the  same  family, — indeed,  husband  at  a  time,  as  they  wish, — but  always  remain- 

and  wife  may  fall  under  the  two  categories,  ing  part  of  the  same  united  family,  with  the 

Who  is  clever  enough  to  devise  one  single  same  comfortable  headquarters  on  board  a 

schedule  that  will  unite  such  a  house  divided  homelike,     high-grade     floating     apartment 

against  itself,  all  the  time  and  at  every  stop?  house!     And  the  whole  thing  at  a  cost  of 

The  thing  is  done  now-a-days,  but  it  takes  less  time  and  money  (and  even  so  much  less 

a  whole  organized  army  of  transportation,  trouble)  than  many  American  families  spend 

and  a  lot  of  special  thought  from  the  cap-  at  home,  or  at  one  of  our  own  fashionable 

tains  of  industry,  to  bring  it  about.    Where  winter  resorts, 
it  has  been  done,  it  makes  a  good  story. 

For  instance,  those  who  used  to  take  the  "^"^  ^"'^^  N'^"""  ''^'^   '3,ooo  milbs. 

Mediterranean  trip  in  the  old  days  remem-  In  particular,  anybody  who  has  been  plan- 

ber  what  a  tough  problem  it  was  to  keep  any  ning  for  a  little  vacation  late  this  winter  can 

group  of  people  united.     It  is  none  too  easy  get  the  suggestions  of  long  experience  by  in- 

for  a  single  resolute  and  experienced  traveler  specting   the    elasticity   of   this   cleverly  ar- 

to  know  his  or  her  own  mind,  torn  between  ranged  ticket.    What  a  triumph  it  is  becomes 

the  thousand  marvels  and  palaces  that  line  plainer  when  you  think  of  what  a  trip  it  is. 

the  mighty  sea  between  the  continents.  But  how  can  one  give  any  idea  in  a  few 

And  with  a  party  of  any  size,  it  used  to  words  of  this  journe>'? — 13,000  miles  into 

be    absolutely    impossible    to    get    past    the  the  Arabian   Nights,  through  the  seas  that 

myriad  scenes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  Sindbad  sailed,  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the 

that  are   household   words   for   beauty   and  good  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid  adventured  a 

strangeness,    without    distressing    conflicts,  thousand  years  ago, — to  ^^n  and  Athens 
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WHAT   MOHE 


D  TRAVELERS  ASK  THAN    THE  PAHOKAMJ 

FROM    A    COMFORTABLE  STEAMER  CHAIR  ^ 

(Between  blue  nMee  and  bluer  waters.  Che  steady  Northern  i-eabr^i-ie  makos  a  perl^t  winter  vaeatloo 


ESUVIUS,  VIEWED 


».) 


and  Smyrna  and  all  the  rest,  that  even  then 
were  old  in  story,  with  the  fascination  of 
strange  lands  and  strange  folk. 

The  sights  can  no  more  be  depicted  than 
can  the  air, — that  balmy  Northern  sea-wind, 
breathing  strength  and  rest  into  tired  bodies 
day  after  day  alike,  between  sapphire  skies 
and  emerald  waters. 

Have  you  ever  basked  in  the  warm  winter 
wind  of  Egypt,  the  dry  and  soothing  breeze 
that  makes  rain  an  extraordinary  event  in 
Cairo,  where  50  degrees  is  the  extreme  of 
winter  cold  ? 

These  things  must  be  seen  and  felt. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  one  can  give  in  print 
is  to  pick  out  for  each  of  the  three  conti- 
nents.— P^urope,  Asia,  and  Africa, — a  sam- 
ple port  this  marvelous  ticket  calls  for,  and 
to  show  how  the  Active  and  Passive  will 
enjoy  it,  each  in  their  own  way. 


Consider  Naples.  Could  anything  drag 
the  idlers  a^vay  from  their  novels,  tea,  tmi- 
gossip,  their  low  reclining  chairs  on  the 
prom-deck,  when  before  them  the  lovely  blue 
bay  curves  around  the  feet  of  the  peaks  re- 
ceding into  the  purple,  and  far  above,  the 
smoke  wreath  of  Vesuvius  twists  southward, 
in  token  of  fair  weather  and  happy  days? 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  what  can  keep 
those  who  once  devoured  Bulwer's  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  "  from  hastening  to  shore 
and  to  those  storied  ruins  nearby,  now  un- 
covered from  the  deathly  ashes  that  buried 
them  1800  years  ago?  Or  are  there  any  of 
the  young  people  who  will  not  climb  to  the 
smoking  crater  of  mighty  Vesuvius,  or  float 


into  the  iridescent  blue  grotto  of  Capri,  or 
thrill  in  silence  at  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gales among  Sorrento's  lofty  oaks  and 
cypresses? 

ASIA. 

At  Beyrout  it  is  the  same  story.  "  Why 
leave  a  comfortable  steamer,"  say  the  Pas- 
sives, "for  parts  unknown?  We  can  sec 
these  rolling  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  this  enormous  and  quaint  city  from 
where  we  sit.  Wc  might  go  so  far  as  to  dis- 
embark and  wander  around  some  of  those 
curious  mosques  and  bazaars." 

Beyrout,  indeed,  is  an  unusual  sight, — a 
town  of  120,000,  part  of  it  little  changed 
by  Romans  or  Crusaders  or  the  other  in- 
vaders of  many  kinds  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C, — part  modern,  fine  streets  and 
houses  and  good  water  supply. 

But  this  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  Bible 
students  of  the  party,  the  archeologists,  and 
the  adventurous  lovers  of  the  antique  and 
'Surprising.  They  will  all  be  taking  the  lit- 
tle narrow-gauge  line  to  Damascus,  the  old- 
est city  in  the  world,  whose  history  is  linked 
with  King  Solomon's,  and  whose  founding  is 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  Where 
among  her  Oriental  rivals  are  there  such 
bazaars  as  Damascus  boasts  ?  Is  she  not  the 
foremost  market-place  for  genuine  Oriental 
rugs?  Are  not  the  vinejards,  the  gardens, 
and  the  orchards  in  her  valley  a  paradise  of 
beauty  in  the  de5ert?  Do  not  the  gleaminc: 
domes,  the  minarets;  and  crescents  crowded 
above  the  preen  foliage  and  the  white  roofs 
at  last  persuade  the  traveler  that  he  is  at 
home  in  the  mysterious  East?     Do  not  the 
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Pour  dara  can  be  apint  In  "  Tbe    Klernal  Cltj'."; 
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devout  Arabs  believe  that  this  city  was  a  energetic  would   find   just  the  opportunity 

model  for  the  paradise  of  the  Koran  ?  which  each  wanted ;  if  their  orders  were  car- 

AFRIC4  ^'^^  ^^^  regardless  of  cost, — they  could  win 

no  more  happiness,  and,  indeed,  not  as  much. 

Or  suppose  the  party  has  arrived  at  Alex-  as  the  450  fortunate  people  who  will  pay  only 
andria  and  has  taken  the  four-hour  express  the  usual  moderate  living  expenses  of  the 
train  to  Cairo.  Will  not  our  Passives  be  average  comfortable  American  family  dur- 
content  to  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  famous  ing  the  two  months  and  a  half  after  they 
Shepheard*s  Hotel,  watching  the  strange  start  from  New  York  with  our  magic  ticket 
mingling  of  European  fashion  and  pagan  bar-  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
barism  in  this  kaleidoscope  of  the  Orient?  These  three  seaports  and  their  neighbor- 
One  may  meet,  after  dinner,  in  succession,  ing  attractions  are  only  a  few  out  of  scores 
a  well-set-up  English  officer  of  the  Army  of  and  scores  of  spots  on  the  steamer's  route 
Occupation,  an  exquisitely  cultured,  Pari-  that  have  been  the  old  world's  playgrounds 
sian-mannered  Egyptian  of  title,  an  explorer  and  the  stages  of  moving  history  since  history 
from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  half-a-  began.  From  Gibraltar  west  to  Constanti- 
dozen  attaches  and  travelers  of  as  many  dif-  nople,  from  the  gardens  of  Monte  Carlo  and 
ferent  European  nations!  the  white  pillars  of  Athens  on  the  north»  to 

Or  at  most,  the  quiet-minded  of  the  tour-  the  Moorish  fortresses  of  Algiers  and  the 

ists  would   take   advantage  of   the  modern  obelisks  of  Alexandria  on  the  south,  there  is 

conveniences  for  viewing  ancient  wonders, —  the  greatest  variety  of  rest  and  recreation. 

here  the  most  extraordinary  collection  in  the  health  and  entertainment,  that  any  party  of 

world.     To  survey  the  monstrous  pyramids,  human  beings  could  visit  so  smoothly,  easily, 

to  question  the  same  Sphinx  that  was  silent  and  comfortably  in  the  short  space  of  scv- 

before  Caesar  and  Saladin  and  Napoleon,  to  enty-four  days. 

examine,  and  translate  with  the  hand-book's       Those  already  intimate  with  these  blue 

aid,  queer  "  writings  on  the  wall  "  by  hands  seas  and   ancient   cities,   with   a  couple   of 

dead  these  4000  years,  involve  less  fatigue  months  for  vacation  about  February,  will  ask 

to  the  sojourner  in  Cairo  than  a  morning's  only  one  question :  "  Is  the  boat  comfortable 

shopping  trip  in  New  York  City.  and  managed  by  some  company  we  know?  " 

But  the  Active  Travelers  are  not  satisfied,  To  these  experienced  travelers  it  is  enough 

even  with  this.  On,  on  up  the  Nile,  the  same  to  say   that  it   is   the  big .  North    German 

fascination  draws  them  that  drew  Alexander  Lloyd  liner  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  taken  off  the 

the    Great,    "  Chinese  "    Gordon    of    tragic  transatlantic  route  especially  for  this  cruise, 

death,  and  millions  of  eager  men  and  women  For  every  Atlantic  traveler  knows  that  this 

of  all  times.  boat  is  one  of  the  great  floating  palaces  built 

A  couple  of  weeks  on  rail  or  boat,  or  both,  and  run  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and 

puts  the  tourist  before  more  relics  of  dead  delicate, — and  that  the  name  of  the  company 

kings  and  nations  than  any  other  river  val-  is  assurance  enough  that  all  the  machinery 

ley  the  world  contains.     For  outside  of  .the  of  the  trip,  afloat  and  ashore,  will  run  with- 

narrow  Nile-bed,  Egypt  is  desert.  It  is  along  out  the  slightest  friction. 
the  fertile  valley  that  lie  the  identical  tem-        "  Anything  the  North  German  Lloyd  does 

pies,  coUossi,  tombs,  and  monuments  of  the  is  done  well,"  as  a  general  European  passen- 

ages  that  made   Herodotus  write  of  Egypt  ger  agent,   whose  business   includes  sellin;: 

2300  years  ago:  "  It  contains  more  wonders  tickets  over  all  the  different  lines,  said  the 

than  any  other  land."     Past  Luxor  and  Kar-  other  day  to  the  writer, 
nak,  to  Assouan  and   return,   the  trip  can        But  how  the  veteran  Mediterranean  voy- 

cover  every  important  point  and  bring  the  agers  will  envy  those  who  have  before  them 

traveler  home  in  less  than  two  weeks.  the  pleasure  of  making  their  first  sail  to  the 

A  GREAT  LUXURIOUS  YACHT.  7"*^^  playground  of  Europe!     \VJcn  one 

of  the  old  stagers  was  asked  to  explain  the 

These  are  only  three  instances  out  of  a  personal,  intimate  side  of  such  a  trip,  this  is 

multitude  to  point  the  moral.     If  a  group  of  what  he  said : 

educated  and  congenial  friends  combined  to        "  The   first   thing   is   to   be   comfortable, 

charter  a  great  luxurious  yacht;  if  they  had  The  beauties  of  nature  and  art  are  both  all 

at  their  command  a  number  of  experienced  right,   but   take   it   from   an   old-timer,    the 

globe-trotters  to  carry  out  each  individual's  pleasure   they  give   varies  as  the  square  of 

wish  exactly,  so  that  both  the  quiet  and  the  one's  personal  ease. 
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»  PyramlilB,  and  the  tbouaand  Dtb«r  wonders  of  Cairo  can  be  sem  with  lelaurc  and  lui' 
orp  sedate.  But  tbe  active  mciiil>erB  ot  tbe  part.v  will  Insist  on  climbing  tbe  Pyramid 
Bst  desert  BBDd  billows.  Nor  nUL  Ihry  nilKs  tbe  fun  ot  camel  rtdes.  Up  tbe  Nile,  at  Luioi. 
n,  relics  of  scores  of   dead  kingdoms  are  visible  In  ■  couple  of  weeks'  trip.) 


"  Now  when  you  get  a  528-footcr  like  the 
Grosser  Karfufrst,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  service,  with  bilgt; 
keels,  which  cut  down  the  rolling  while  on 
the  ocean  (of  course,  the  Mediterranean  is 
generally  as  smooth  as  a  lake),  why,  the  first 
essential  is  provided  for.  This  boat  is  ore  of 
the  broad-beamed  ones,  too  (width  sixty-two 
feet), — which  makes  her  even  steadier  and 
gives  enormous  space  for  promenade  decks, 
and  lets  more  light  and  air  into  the  cabins. 
Of  course,  on  any  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  you  get  every  detail  like  electric  lights, 
handsome  furniture  and  decorations,  pianos, 
libraries,  writing- rooms, — every  arrangement 
for  everything  that  anybody  could  want, 
whether  it  is  privacy  or  exercise  or  society  or 
just  luxurious  idleness." 

LtKE    THE    ENGLISH    HOUSE    PARTIES. 

"  And  you  are  sure,"  asked  a  greenhorn, 
"  that  we  don't  have  to  do  anything  we  don't 
want  to  do  on  a  trip  like  this,  just  because  it 
is  in  the  program?  " 

"  Well,"  laughed  the  one  who  had  been 
there  before,  "  I  should  say  not.  You  are 
thinking  about  the  kind  of  tourist  parties  that 
are  dragged  around  museums  and  public 
places,  with  a  guide-book  in  one  hand  and 
a  time-table  in  the  other." 

"  A  modern  Mediterranean  trip  like  this 
is  not  work;  it's  fun.  It  is  modeled  on  the 
English  house-party  plan.     Every  day   the 


hosts  provide  entertainment  in  variety,  and 
the  choosing  is  done  by  the  guests.  No  func- 
tion is  obligatory, — except  eating.  On  a  boat 
like  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  biggest  business  organizations  of 
the  kind  is  at  your  command.  The  boat  isn't 
hired  by  some  promoter, — -the  North  German 
Lloyd  people  undertake  the  whole  thing 
themselves.  There  is  no  slavery  to  the  same 
program  for  one  and  all." 

"What  kind  of  people  go  on  this  trip?" 
"  Well,  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  a 
conservative  line,  the  kind  that  attracts  con- 
servative people.  The  best  way  is  to  look 
at  any  of  their  passenger  lists;  you  will  sec 
that  the  company  on  the  Kurfuerst  will  be 
agreeable  and  representative  of  America's 
best.  Of  course,  each  passage  is  '  first  class.' 
This  boat  is  strictly  limited, — no  overcrowd- 
ing is  allowed.  Four  hundred  and  fift^are  all 
they  will  take  on  it  for  this  cruise.  Whoi 
you  think  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  that 
the  big  liners  are  accustomed  to  bring  acroas, 
you  can  appreciate  how  few  that  is.  You  can 
feel  lost  on  a  boat  the  size  of  the  Grosttr 
Kurfuerst  if  you  want  to." 

A  PARADISE  FOR  THE  PASSIVB. 

At  this  point  one  prospective  traveler  got 
interested,  sent  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
office,  and  read  the  description  of  the  trip. 
Certainly  there  are  no  travelers  so  Passive, 
and  none  so  Active,  that  both  togedier  could 
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not  make  a  memorable  occasion  tour  of  this 
Mediterranean  sail. 

"  Ihc  mountain  can  come  to  Mahomet." 
To  the  tired,  nothing  induces  rest  as  much 
as  the  awe  and  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  im- 
pressive mountains,  especially  from  the  water. 
It  is  a  fascination  that  begins  in  childhood 
and  never  ends.  And  think  of  those  noble 
and  historic  heights  that  will  glide  by  the 
steamer  chair  of  the  lucky  idler  on  board 
the  Grosser  K  urfuerst:— Gibiahur,  Eng- 
land's mighty  lion  of  defense  in  the  enemy's 
country ;  the  rising  fortressed  terraces  of  Al- 
giers; the  heights  of  Villafranca,  gay  with 
lemon  groves  and  shade  trees,  in  the  distance 
the  tropical  gardens  and  glittering  white  pal- 
aces of  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo;  the  wall  of 
mountains  around  the  Harbor  of  Genoa, 
birthplace  of  that  famous  navigator,  the  first 
to  sail  the  "Southern  Route"  to  America; 


the  rocky  citadel  and  cliffs  at  Malta,  where 
the  valiant  knights  of  St.  John  once  held  all 
enemies  at  bay;  the  Acropolis  towering  above 
Athens,  bearing  the  gleaming  Parthenon  pil- 
lars, crowning  the  ruins  and  the  modern  suc- 
cessor of  what  was  once  the  most  brilliant 
city  of  the  world. 

A  volume  could  be  written  alone  about  the 
mountain  panoramas  that  will  pass  before 
old  admirers  and  new  on  the  Grosser  Kur- 
fuersl.  And  always  the  blue  Southern  skies 
above,  the  bluer  sea  below,  and  the  sweet 
Southern  air  luring  to  little  naps,  bringing 
brighter  cheeks  and  surprising  appetite--. 

THE    LUCKY  ONES  CAN    LINGER. 

Pcrhi^)s  some  lucky  member  or  members 
of  the  party  can  extend  the  time  beyond  the 
Grosser  Kurfaersl's  return  In  April,  The 
same  obliging  ticket  enables  them  to  do  so. 


0  lit  and  n'Dlob.  nnd  full  ot  eicltem^nt  tor  tbc 
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'□-eyed  Italiai 
jntumed  BfdoulnB  ot  Qit  Alrican  i 
the  Medl'crranean  tr>TcIcr.) 


SUCCESSION  OF  CUBIOUS  PEOPLES. 
,  8lleDt  over  their  meal  of  chicken  and  ti™ ;  and 

Tt.  reprcgi'iit  only  ■ 


a  few  or  the  medler  o 


Thus  foi  the  more  leisurely  is  opened  up  the 
whole  treasure  of  European  civilization,  oM 
and  new, — from  the  art  of  the  palaces  of 
Venice  to  that  of  the  Parisian  dressmakers. 

Now  at  Genoa,  or  at  Naples  or  Villa- 
franca,  these  extra-fort  una  re  members  can 
leave  the  GTossrr-  Kurfuersl  and  can  re- 
turn without  additional  charge  up  to  August 
1 ,  1909,  in  the  first  cabin  of  one  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamers,  which  constantly 
sail  from  Genoa,  Naples,  Gibraltar,  Bremen, 
Cherbourg,  or  Southampton. . 

Those  who  like  to  know  all  the  details 
beforehand  can  get  them  by  writing  to  Oel- 
richs  &  Company,  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
general  agents,  at  5  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  They  have  complete  and  minute  infor- 
mation. You  can  learn  all  about  the  ship, — 
of  how  she  was  built  at  the  great  yards  of 
Danzig,  and  bears  the  highest  rating  given 
by  the  Germanic  Lloyds;  of  her  9700  horse- 
power, giving  a  cruising  speed  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen  knots  an  hour. 

Just  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  vis- 
ited suggest  the  many  sides  of  this  vacation: 

February  11  Leave  New  York;  19,  Maderia; 
21.  Gibraltar;  23,  .Algiers;  25,  Genoa;  27,  Malta. 

March  I  Pirseiis,  Greece ;  Athens ;  3,  Con- 
stantinople; 7,  Bosphotus  to  the  Black  Sea;  8, 
Smyrna;  Side  Trip  No,  1  to  Ephesus;  11,  Bey- 
rout,  Syria;  Side  Trip  No.  2  to  Baalbek  and 
Damascus;  12,  Haifa;  Side  Trip  No.  3  to  Gali- 
lee; Jaffa;  Side  Trip  No.  4  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Dead  Sea.  Nazareth,  Jordan,  Jericho,  etc.;  19, 
Alexandria.  A  great  number  of  side  trips  are 
arranged  for  Egypt  during  a  stay  of  12  days, — 
Luxor,  Thebes.  Kamak,  Sakkarah,  Assouan,  etc. 

April  3  Naples;  side  trips  to  Rome  and  to  the 
environs  of  Naples ;  10,  Genoa ;  Villafranca ;  17, 
A?ores.  and  sail  for  New  York;  24,  Arrive  at 
New  York.  ^ 


Infinite  variety, — the  certainty  of  pleas- 
ure for  one  and  all, — does  it  exist  to  such 
degree  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  .00 
the  route  of  any  other  "  ticket "  ? 

Imagine  the  strongest  human  contrast  you 
can.  Imagine  on  the  one  hand  the  placid 
satisfaction  of  middle-age,  finding  bliss  in 
quiet  contemplation  of  the  ruined  "  Cas- 
tello  "  rising  out  of  the  Neapolitan  sea  before 
Vesuvius,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  more  of 
the  expres.<;ions  of  those  ages  when  art  flow- 
ered from  men's  souls  into  buildings  and  pic- 
tures unsurpassed  ever  since, — all  to  be  seen 
from  the  steamer's  deck,  or  in  a  few  hours. 

Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ambition 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  the  craving  of 
the  weary  for  an  ever-changing  succession  of 
exciting  and  novel  sensations,— the  nature 
that  enjoys  the  laughable  donkey  or  camel 
ride  in  Cairo,  the  strenuous  scramble  up  and 
down  the  great  Pyramid,  the  jolt  of  the 
Portuguese  "carro"  sledge  up  the  Heaven- 
climbing  Madeira  mountains;  the  whirl  of 
cosmopolitan  society  in  Rome,  or  the  ro- 
mance and  gayety  of  Europe's  smart  set  on 
the  Riviera,  at  Nice,  or  Mentone;  or  even 
a  jaunt  to  dangerous  Monte  Carlo, — "  jtist 
for  the  experience." 

All  this,  I3i500  miles  in  seventy-four  days, 
the  expense  as  low  as  $350,  on  a  perfectly  xp- 
pointed  sea  palace,  under  management  of  of- 
ficers and  officials  renowned  for  their  effi- 
ciency,— where  in  the  world  is  there  a  vaca- 
tion like  this?  Here  every  one  of  the  fam- 
ily and  friends.  Active  and  Passive  alike,  can 
choose  each  his  own  enjoyment.  Here  is 
something  for  all  to  do  and  to  remember, 
always  with  delight. 
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Tiffany  &  Co- 

Brief  Mention  of  Holiday  Stock 
Described  in  the  Christmas  Blue  Book 

(Blue  Book,  containing  range  of  prices,  sent  upon  request) 

TiflFany  &  Co.  urge  patrons  to  make  early  selections,  as  the  stock  consists  larj2:ely 
of  individual  pieces  that  will  not  be  duplicated.  Through  the  facilities  of  Tiffany 
&  Co/s  Correspondence  Department,  patrons  living  at  a  distance  are  assured  of 
prompt  and  efficient  service.  Goods  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  persons  known  to 
the  house  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  An  un- 
usual stock  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  offering  unlimited  opportunities  for 
individual  taste  in  selections  for  mountings 
and  in  the  choice  of   pearls  for  necklaces 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
French  enameled,  and  jeweled  lorgnons ;  hat 
pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second,  and  repeaters,  for  men;  plain 
gold,  enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches 
tor   ladies;   watch  chains,   fobs,  and  pins 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  A  varied  collection 
of  tournuline,  amethyst,  topaz,  kunzite,chryso- 
prase,  turquoise  matrix ;  amber,  coral,  and  jade 
Deads;  also  richly  carved  objects  of  rock 
crystal,  lapis-lazuli,  and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks, 
compotiers,    decanters,   cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS:  Imported  novelties,  French 
enamels,  minatures  by  Patout,  Paillet,  Soyer, 
Mollica;  enameled  cigarette,  and  vanity  boxes 
set  with  precious  stones;  plaques,  jewel 
caskets,  reproductions  in  silver  of  rare  antique 
vases,  and  coupes ;  ivory  carvings,  many  styles 
of  gold  mesh  bags,  plain,  and  mounteid  with 
precious  stones;  cigar,  and  cigarette  cases; 
match  boxes,  card'  cases  of  gold,  stiver,  and 
leather;  library  articles, desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
plain,  and  gilded  Fre'nch  silverware  of  the  Em- 
pire style ;  Dutch  silver ;  unique  hors  d'oeuvre, 
and  bon  bon  dishes  of  silver  and  glass ;  English 
automobile  baskets  with  all  fittings 

OPERA,  F1ELD,AND  MARINE  GLASSES:  Lorg- 
nons of  gold,  shell,  and  pearl;  barometers, 
thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES :  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles;  manicure  sets 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold,  and 
silver  penknives;  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 


SILVERWARE :  Complete  dinner,  and  tea  serv- 
ices ;  chests  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc. 

FANS:   Rich  modern,  and   antique  bee,  and 

Painted  fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks, 
ans  of  Point  d'Angleterre,  d'Alencon,  Burano, 
and  Venetian  laces;  rare  antique  fans  of 
Louis  XV,  and  XVI  periods.  Vernis  Martin 
fans,  and  others  painted  by  Houghton,  and 
Maurice  Leloir.  Ostrich,  and  other  feather  fans 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Umbrel- 
las, canes,  riding  whips,  and  crops,  mounted  in 
gold,  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others  set 
with  jewels ;  gold, and  silver  spurs,  and  stirrups; 
silver,  and  ivory    handle   boot   pulls,  etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  by  G^rOme, 
Bareau,  Barrias,  Moreau,  and  others ;  also  busts 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Wagner ;  animals  by  Barye,  Bonheur,  P^rol, 
Proctor,  Remington;  and  groups  by  other 
European,  and  American  sculptors 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile, shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  porte- 
monnaies,  card   cases,   blotters,  belts,   etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations,  bronze,  and  marble 
clock  sets,  gilt  and  glass  regulators,  mantle, 
night,  automobile,  marine,  and  traveling  clocks 

TIFFANY  FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTRO- 
LIERS: Favrile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for 
library,  desk,  piano  or  hall;  large  hanging 
shades  for  dining  room,  also  many  styles  of 
candlesticks,  and  shades 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Finest  productions 
of  Mint  on.  Cope  land.  Crown  Derbv,  and  other 
noted  English  potteries;  remarkable  Doulton 
crystalline  glazes,  Moorcroft  Luster  pottery, 
authentic  Royal  Copenhagen  signed  pieces,  rare 
National  Sevres  vases,  new  eflfects  in  Tiffany 
Favrile  Glass,  Lancastrian,  and  Ruskin  wares  ; 
and  other  American  products  from  the  Grueby, 
Robineau,  Rookwood,  and  Trenton  potteries ; 
also  English  glass  vases,  bowls,  and  table  sets, 
in  cut,  and  rock  crystal  effects 
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The 

Hartford  Rre  Insurance 

Company 


For  ninctynlne  years  the  Hartford 
has  Insured  asalost  loss  by  fire 
and  Id  that  time  has  built  up  the 
largest  fire  Insurance  business 
In  America.  It  has  not  only 
promptly  paid  every  Individual 
less,  but  has  given  safety  and 
satisfaction  to  its  policy  holders 
in  all  theconflagratlons  of  Ameri- 
can history. 


The  Hartford  stands  to-day  with 
large  assets  and  ample  finandal 
resources  the  leader  among  (Ire 
companies.  But  Its  proudest  asset 
is  its  reputation  for  commercial 
honor  and  good  faith.  It  will 
sell  you  honest  and  sale  losar> 
ance.  Losses  paid  "Cash  Without 
Discount."  is  not  this  the  Com- 
pany you  want  ? 


INSURE  IN  THE  HARTFORD 


AGSNTS    KVERYWrUERB 
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gives  a  feeling  of  bodily  comfort  and 
mental  exhilaration,  but  the  warmth  is 
only  a  temporary  sensation  if  the  food 
doesn't  make  red  blood  and  healthy  tissue. 

If  you  start  each  day  right  by  eating 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat 

you  will  get  the  natural  warmth  that  comes  from 
good  digestion,  instead  of  overcoats  and  flannels — 
■  the   kind   of    warmth   that   fortifies   you   against 
chilling   winds   and    changing    climates. 

Many  people  imagine  that  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
is  a  Summer  food.  The  fact  is,  Shredded  Wheat  is  an 
all*thc-y  ear- round  food,  containing  the  maximum  of 
nitrogenous  material  in  a  digestible  form,  and  hence 
a  better  Winter  food  than  meal  or  eggs.  In  Winter 
the  Biscuit  should  be  served  with  hot  mitk.  Heat  the 
Biscuit  in  oven  to  restore  crispness,  pour  the  hot  milk 
over  it,  adding  a  little  cream  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Try 
it  for  ten  mornings  and  you  will  never  eat  any  other 
cereal  in  Winter. 

Our  ntw  Illustrated  Cook  Book  h  itnt  fret  far  tht  tukiag 

.11  in  the  Shred."      THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO.,  Niagara  Falk,  N.Y. 
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NELSON'S  LOOSE-LEAF 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


And  Bureau  of  General  and  SctenUtlc  Research 


V  CmmMtt  Grow  Old ' 


Every    reader    of    the 

Review  of  Reviews  will 
certainly  be  deeply  interest- 
ed in  learning  full  particu- 
lars of  this,  the  only  general 
reference  work  that  is 
absolutely  up-to-date 
today  and ivilll>e kept 
up-to-date  by  our  p^ 
manent  editorial  stafi. 

Nelson's  Perfect  Encyclopaedia 

Is  The  Perfection  of  Reference  Works 

:er  minds  of  the  world.     IT  IS 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     Colleges,  Libraries  and  Schools  tbrougbout  tbocounUy. 

Erciy  encyclopaedia  cxccpttna  Nclsoa's  begins  to  grow  old  tbe  dqt  it  !•  prinied 
becaase  addition^  infonnalion  npon  sabjectg  is  continually  being  found.  NclMB^  WmCf' 
clopacdta,  with  iis  loose  leal  blading  device,  is  noi  only  the  str<»o*>t  fcniiai 
book  mannlactured,  but  the  loose  leaf  plan  enables  artteles  that  become  obsolete 
to  be  left  out,  also  provides  the  way  to  add  new  Inlormall^  relative  to  axvg  stibject  ■■ 
any  time. 

THE  NEW  TORX  WORLD  Siyi .  "  It  can  not  grow  oM  ;  it  travels  on  the  heels  of  histoiy." 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  Siyi  ■    "By  a   novel   binding  device  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  solves 
the  problem  ot  perpetaal  freahneu."  * 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  BUSINESS 

The  house  of  Tbomaa  Nelson  &.  Sons  vras  founded  in  1804  and  established  In  Hev  Voric  in  1854 
and  has  been  pnbrishini;  edocatianal  books  for  over  100  years. 

"Hie  NelsoB's  Loose  Leal  Eneyclopaedla  is  abiohrtdy  ntw.  It  contains  more  aabjects, 
more  illustratioiis,  moie  maps  than  any  other  encyclopaedia  in  existence.  The  woik  wa*  [M«p«ied 
ander  the  direction  of  two  edncadonal  board*,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  New  VoA,  aaaUtod  by 
over  1000  of  the  worM'i  able*!  fclwUn.  tptcidtoti,  and  educators. 

It  is  bound  in  II  large  volnmes,  size  10^  inches  hj  S  inches,  three  quarter  genuine 
Morocco,  and  is  the  most  durable  and  handsome  reference  book  published. 

Having  a  permanent,  active  educational  Organization  in  Eitrepc  and  in  AnMrfca,   Nclion'i 
patdU  is  truly  the  one  UtcmrtloBil  reference  work  in  our  language. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  41  East  18th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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is  the  vital  part  uf  any  razor, 
for  it  is  (he  Blade  thai  does 
ihe  shaving,  and  no  miUter 
what  the  jirice,  the  Best 
blade  gives  the  EJest  Shave. 
The  name  OEM  JUNIOR 
is  on  the  best  razor-blade 
made — it  is  ihere  for  your 
proteclion  and  ours.  Highest 
quahty  of  steel,  keenness  of 
eidge,  finenet'S  of  tenaj>er. 


The  Bar 


is  the  line  iovenlion  that  has 
madetheSafetv  Razor  perfect, 
setlinR  the  OEM  JUNIOR 
further  than  ever  ahead  of  all 
com|jeTitij  s.  It  adapts  the  edfie 
of  blade  lo  the  curves  of  the 
face,  drawing  the  skin  smooth 
just  in  advance  oi  blade, 
which  is  held  llat  at  ant;le  of 
the  ordinary  razor,  assuring  a 
clean,  close  shave  always. 


The    GEM    JUNIOR    BLADE    with  the    BAR -FRAME    has    made   the 

GEM  JUNIOR  lllSr 

the  most  universally  jKipuIar  shaving  device  in  use  to-day.     This  Razor  means 
shavingcomfott,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.       Users  of  other  makes  for  which    much 
higher  prices  were  paid  make  the  most  enthusiastic  Gem  recruits.      Re- 
member with  one  OEM  JUNIOR  blade  you  can  shave  oftener  and 
better  than  with  a  dozen  of  any  other  make.     This  fact  has  been  dem- 
onslralifl,  and  there's  no  chance  of  irritatiim,  for  the   Blade  and  Bar 
prevent  it — assure  a  real  velvet  shave. 


SEMUTEStT 

j.„iw..    7BIADES 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  _.      -  ZTTZ 

"SfS'JS!!?  GIFTS  ^^^  pert?  iplcturcs 

ReprOdUCtlonjV"the  crbe  one  cent  plctur«BrpBl..ni  tlmei-  tb^  -Ui.' 

Worlds  Great  ottusBWonna.) 

EACH  FOR  25  OR  MORE  SiiiS 
SENOTODAT  3TW0  CENT 
STAMPS  FOR   CATALOOUE 

OF  lOOO  MINIATURE 

1LLUSTRAT10/^IS 


SEND  TO-DAY  23c  J 

Miulonnas.  nrSC  klltfUH. 
fl.iWfoilh.-fiur*!!* 


THREE  PICTURES 
AND  A  COLORED 
BIRD  PICTURED 


iL-.-uta  forW  lut  subj.tln,  ..r  a  colore. 
iuv9,cirClNow  York  HkllUou  Pictures. 
i:it»mie.  IDx  1^.  art  sub>9ctBUid  od«  h 
irnlnall.    Art  booklff  ■Mndnnnas,' Mi 


THE  PERRY   PICTURES  CO. 

Box  S.  Maldcm,  Mhh. 
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Dilnty  fltfle  volmnea  of  trlfllag  cost,  UptHM  sift*  of  pctauMat  wwlmt,  tor  ChrisMn,  BhiWty. 
ar  other  uolvereuT  nmembraoce  to  pere«n  of  tatie  and  odturc. 


Ariel 


aad  Poetry, — Poems,  Dramu,  Stories, 
Enays.  PbOosopbr,  TJt  and  Wiidom. 

Taxt  complcta    and   unabridsed,  larca 
type  beautlfullr  printed  < 


Booklets 

Special  Offer 

5Vdumca$3^t  10  VoItoncsf&SOi 
20  Volunut  $12X0:  50  Volama 
SZ7J»t  }00  VdumofSOOOL 


r,  AtAmpedlii  sold.    Bmefa  

,  per  volume  «  cenu.  siie  8M  z  Bi  Inohes. 

LIST    or   VOX.VMK9 


NothlDB   ..    

BrownlnK.     PlpjiK  Pssoes. 
Drake-     Culpr[t  F^j. 
•Carroll.      HimllnB  »f  tbe  Si 
Colerldn.     Aju^ent   Mariner. 
Oray.    Bltsj  In  a  Country 

ChurcSiard. 
KeatB.     Bndymlon. 

Ere  ot  at.  Apwa. 
Lonifellow.      ETBHRellne. 

Caurtsblp  of  Ulles  S. 
Lowell.  Fable  tor  Crltiea. 
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The  Great  Fidht 

Poems  and  Sketches 

By  WILLIAM   HENRY  DRUMMOND.  Author   of  "The 

Habitant,"    "The    Vovageur."    "Johnny    Courteau,"    etc. 

Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  bv  MAY   HARVEY 

DRUMMOND.    Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  SIMPSON 

COBURN. 

POPULAR  EDITION:  With  8  FuU-page  JUustralioHs, 
Crown  8iv.     $1.25  net. 

PHOTOORAVURE  EDITION:  Sfo.  With  9  laustrations 
in  Photogravure.  Bound  in  Quarter  CalU  gOt  top,  in  a  box. 
$2.50  na. 

MEMORIAL  EDITION:  WUh  9.  Photogravure  JUustra- 
tions.  Bound  in  Quarter.  Calf.  Umited  to  100  copies.  $5.00 
net. 

Thb  volume  brings  together  the  poems  and  sketches  which 
had  remained  unpublished  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Drummood's  death. 
The  collection  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Dninrniood,^  who  has 
provided  the  book  with  a  preface  containing  some  illuminat- 
tr^  comments  upon  the  poems,  and  with  a  bnef  and  very  inter* 
estmg  account  of  Dr.  Drummond's  life. 

The  Twentieth  Century 
American 

Being  a  Co«|Mvative  Stndy  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Two 
Qreet  Anglo-Saxon  Nations 

By  H.  PERRY  ROBINSON,  author  of  "Men  Bom  Equal," 

**  Autobiography  of  a  Black  Bear/'  etc    Crewn  8tw.    $1.7S 

nel, 

"An  elaborate  plea,  novel  and  interesting,  for  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  or  at  least  a  close  association  of  interests 
aiKl  purposes.  .  .  .  The  observations  on  the  resemblances 
and  dissimilarities  of  the  English  and  American  characters  are 
dten  acute  and  striking.  No  summary  of  leading  points  can 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  or  go  further  tnan'to  sug- 
gest the  scope  and  variety  of  the  topics  touched  upon. 

"The  volume  must  be  read  to  be  apinieciated,  and  it  ought 
lo  be  widely  read  and  attentively  pondered." 

^Post-Nation  (New  York). 


At  Lar|{e 


By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON. 

Crown  8tv.    $1^  m<^    Uniform  with  "The  Altar  Fire." 

CONTENTS: 

The  Dramatic  Sense 
Kelmscott  and  William  Morris 
Symbols 


The  Scene 

Contentment 

Friendship 

Humor 

Travel 

Specialism 

Our  Lack  of  Great  Men 

Shyness 

Equality 


A  Speech  Day 

Literary  Finish 

A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream 

Optimism 

The  Love  of  God 


Epilogue 

Previmuh  Issued:    The  Upton  Letters,  From  a  College 
Window,  Beside  Still  Waters,  The  Altar  Fire,  The  School- 


The  House  Diilnifled 

Its  Design,  Arrangemeiit  and  Decoration 

By  L.  H.  FRENCH. 

Very  iuUy  illustrated.     Large  ^vo.    Ornamental  Cover,  %SAiO  net. 

Miss  French's  book  brings  out  the  correct  and  guiding  princi- 
ples that  should  be  in  the  mind  of  all  who  are  building  houst- s 
great  or  small — principles  that  underlie  designs,  arrangement, 
and  decoration.  The  volume  is  both  a  mine  dt  general  informa- 
tion and  an  invaluable  miscellany  of  detailed  practical  hints  and 
The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine. 


Mirabeau  and  the  French 
Revolution 

By  FRED  MORROW  FLING.  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of 

Nebraska. 

To  he  in  Three  Parts.     Each  8t<0.    Illustrated.    $3.50  net. 

Part  I.    The  Youth  of  Mh-abeau.    Ready, 

Part  II.    The  Opponent  of  Arbitrary  Qovernment. 

In  Preparation. 
Part  III.    The  Defender  of  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

In  Preparation. 

No  full  and  scholarly  biography  (if  Mirabeau  has  appeared 
in  Engliidi,  and  hence  the  raison  £  ire  for  the  present  work. 
This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  youth  of  Miral>eau,  and 
doses  with  the  year  1774,  wlwn  he  legally  came  of  age. 

Mirabeau's  career  is  full  of  the  most  startling  dramatic  in- 
cidents connected  with  his  own  love  affairs  and  the  extraor- 
dinary adventures  of  his  private  life,  and  also  with  his  acts  as  a  pub- 
lic man  during  the  Revolution. 

First  and  Last  Thinils 

A  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Rule  of  Life 

By  H.  O.  WELLS,  author  of  "New  Worids  for  0!d,"  "The 
Time  Machine,"  "The  War  of  the  Worlds,"  "The  Future  in 
America,"  etc  Crown  %(vo.    $1.50  »«f. 

Mr.  Wells's  earlier  books  ha\-e  fascinated  tens  of  thousands 
of  readers.  In  the  present  remarkable  volume  human  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  such  vital  subjects  as  religion,  sex,  love, 
marriage,  sociology,  hcMior,  war,  immortality — all  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another — are  discussed  with  a  most  startling  can« 
dor  and  independence. 

A  Commentary 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  Uniform  with  "The  Country 
House."    Crvum  %vo.    $1.50. 

"  A  book  full  of  true  ideas  about  life,  tcdd  in  Mr.'  Galsworthv's 
characteristic  maimer.  He  seems  to  buttonhole  the  reader 
and  command  his  attention  until  he  has  finished.  He  docs 
not  deal  in  half  measures,  he  says  what  he  feels  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart.     .    .    .    Always  clever  and  thou|[htful." 

— The  Oady  News. 

Previoudy  Issued:  The  Country  House,  llie  Island 
Pharisees,  Villa  Rhein,  The  Man  of  Property. 

Romance  of  Roman  Villas 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAMPNEY,  author  of  "Romance  of 
Italian  Villas,"  "Romance  of  the  French  Abbeys." 

8tw.  With  o  Photogravure,  x  Color ed,  and  44  Other  Illus- 
trations,   $3.50  net. 

**  A  delii^htf ul  blending  of  history,  art,  and  romance.  Many 
of  the  stones  are  thrilling,  and  none  the  less  exciting  because 
they  belong  to  history." — The  Chicago  Dial. 

Fully  carries  out  the  suggestion  of  Guizot^  *  If  you  are  fond 
of  romance,  read  history.' '' — Boston  Trasiscrtpt, 

A  Physician  of  the  Soul 

By  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Power 
of  Silence,"  etc    8tv.    $1.00  fMl. 

The  inirpose  of  this  new  volume  by  the  author  of  Uvint  bv 
the  Spirit,  and  other  books  on  the  inner  Ufe,  is  to  apply  the  ideal- 
bm  of  the  previous  volumes  to  individual  problems.  A  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  principles  which  underlie  ^ 
woric  of  adaptation  to  individual  needs  and  is  especially  meant 
for  teachers,  ministers,  and  others  who  wish  to  become  i^ysidans 
to  the  soul. 

Blackstlck  Papers 

By  LADY  RITCHIE 

CrouH  8t«.    Illustrated.    Probable  price,  $1.75  net. 

A  collecticHi  of  essays  by  Lady  Ritchie,  a  daughter  of  Thack« 
eray,  dealing  with  men  and  books  and  other  matters,  written 
with  the  grace  and  charm  which  characterised  her  famous 
father's  "Roundabout  Papers. 
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"Delightfully)  wilfy.  delightful^  humorous,  delightfully  c:9nical. 
delightfully  sane,  and,  aho've   all,  delightfully   spontaneous." 


400,000    SOLD 


There  is  probably  no  other  living  writo" 
who  has  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 

MYRTLE    REED 


There  is  always  a  large  circle  .of  readers  waiting  for  each  of  her  new  books  as 
it  a{^>ears.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  Miss  Reed's  popularity  is  that  each  one 
of  her  books  continues  to  show  increasing  sales  every  year.  The  more  the  public 
has  of  them,  the  more  it  wants. 

Tlus  can  be  said  o(  no  other  fiction  of  llw  Say. 
Miss  Reed's  Boof^s  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  dainty  yet  btexpenMOe  gifix. 
They  ate  printed  in  two  colors,  on  deckle-edge  paper,  and  heautifiitly  bound 
in  four   distinct   styles:    each,    cloth,    $1.50   net;    red  leather,    $2.00    net; 
antique   calf,  $2.50  net;   lavender  silk,  $3.50  net. 


Flower  of  the  Dusk 

Juil  PMishcJ 

Lavender  and  Old  Lace 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack-'o-Lanlem 

Tlie  Mcister's  Violin 

A  Spinner  in  the  Sun 

Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 


Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 
The  Spinster  Book 
Love  Affairs  of  Literaiy  Men 
The  Shadow  of  Victory 

mih  fmnHipiect.      $1.20  net. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts 

niu3l,aUj  i:,  PiUr  NtUKll.     $1.50 


Pickaback  Songs 

iVanli  by  Myrllt  Reed.       Matic  i>y  Boa  Cnizat  Hart.        Picluta  bg  Ike  Morgan.       4 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  SE?>rr  ON  REQUEST 
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THE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS 


MAROTZ  By  John  Ayscough 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  novels  of  the  year." — British  Weekly, 

**  A  literary  masterpiece." — The  Observer.  $i«50 


AN  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SNOW        By  F.  W.  Bain 

In  An  Incarnation  of  the  Snow  Mr.  Bain  shows  the  same  captivating  and 
delightful  style  that  distinguished  his  previous  works — a  style. characterized  by 
firmness  and  grace,  an  opulence  of  warm  Oriental  imagery.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Bain's  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  and  a  Draught  of  the  Blue  will  ask  no  com- 
mendation for  this  new  volume,  but  will  turn  eagerly  to  it  of  their  own  motion. 

$1.25 

THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD  By  Helen  Huntington 

With  this  story  we  are  plunged  into  the  social  gayeties  of  the  New  York 
smart  set,  or  at  least  of  a  set  that  is  securely  in  the  metropolitan  social  swim. 
Through  the  gay  and  highly  polished  world  moves  a  heroine  with  a  nature  as 
fine  and  sound  as  it  is  brilliant  and  charming,  and  a  hero,  a  well-bred  but  strug- 
gling young  dramatist,  who  at  last  succeeds.  The  Sovereign  Good  seizes  upon 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  and  keeps  it  wide  awake  till  the  last  pages  of  the  tale 
are  turned.  $1.50 

JUDITH  ^E  CUMBERLANDS  By  Alice  MacGowan 

Illustrations  in  color  by  George  Wright.  Author  of  Return,  etc. 

A  tale  of  primitive  power,  in  which  an  impassioned  love  stor>'  contends  for 
the  reader's  interest  against  the  startling  incidents  of  a  mountain  feud.  $1.50 


HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  li^STSytf  Anonymous 

With  frontispiece  by  H.  M,  Brock, 

• 

A  stirring  and  dramatic  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Paris  during  the 
troublesome  month  of  August,  1572,  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  As  befits  the  times,  the  plot  moves  rapidly,  the  dia- 
logue is  strikingly  good,  and  the  pages  are  filled  with  intrigue,  adventure,  vio- 
lence, and  the  love  of  woman.  $1.50 


A  WOMAN  AT  BAY  {^  By  Sibilla  Aleramo 

This  moving  and  powerful  book  is  by  a  woman  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  many 
will  make  bold  to  call  a  writer  of  genius.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  divorce,  and  no  reader  who  would  harden  his  heart  against  liberal 
views  on  this  difficult  question  should  venture  even  to  glance  through  its  pages. 

$1.50 
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From     THE     MACMII^I^AN     COMPANY'S 


CHARMING  GIFTS  OF  PROSE  AND  VERSE 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's        De  Libris     Prose  and  Verse 

WiFe'and  witty  papers  on  his  favorite  topics  among  things  literary  are  varied  by  bits  of  entertain- 
ing verse.  Illustrated,  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's        The  Ladies'  Pageant    An  Anthology 

The  author  is  an  ail  but  inspired  anthologist,  so  periectly  do  his  collections  express  a  singularly  de> 
lightful  personalit]i  whose  reading  has  been  of  the  widest. 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Gentlest  Art,"    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hanscom's        The  Rriendly  Craft 

A  collection  of  American  Letters,  similar  to  the  delightful  collection  of  "letters  by  entertaining 
hands"  edited  by  Mr.  Lucas  tinder  the  title,  **Tfae  Gentlest  Art" 

Cloth,  i6mo,  gilt  top.    Price  probably  $x.ss  net,  but  subject  to  change 

Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  delicate  comedy        Mater 

"By  far  the  best  of  recent  plays.'* — ForMm,     **A  bubble  of  lyric  fun."— ATns  York  Sun, 

Daintily  hound,  with  an  appropriate  daffodil  design,         $i«as  net;  by  mail,  $1.33 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  new  drama        Faust 

By  Stephen  Phillips  (author  of  ''Ulysses."  "  Marpessa/'  etc.)  and  J.  Comyns  Carr.  "The  best 
version  in  English  of  Goethe's  great  worlc^'  Cloth,  i6mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33 

NOTABLE  MACMILLAN  NOVELS 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  latest  novel       The  Diva's  Ruby 

An  exciting  stury  of  the  finding  and  looting  of  a  ruby  mine  blends  skillfully  with  the  later  fortunes 
of  '*  Fair  Margaret."  whom  we  also  knew  as  '*  The  Primadonna."  *'  All  three  are  well  worth  read- 
ing^-'The  Diva's  Ruby'  the  best  of  them,"  say  the  critics.  Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.50 

Miss  Zona  Gale's  delightful  novel        Friendship  Village 

The  book  is  as  alluring  in  its  more  homely  way  as  those  exquisite  stories  oT  **  The  Loves  of  Pelleas 
and  Etarre,"  published  last  year  by  the  same  author.  Cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  H.  G.  WdUs's  exciting  novel       The  War  in  the  Air 

"  Mr.  Wells,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  is  beyond  question  the  most  plausible  romancer  of  the 
time.    .    .    .    He  unfolds  a  1>reathle88ly  interesting  story."  Illustrated  by  Eric  Pape,     Cloth,  $1.50 

Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's  new  novel       Wroth 

The  first  novel  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico  "  since  their  *'  If  Youth  But  Knew — ." 
*'  The  names  stand  for  ingenious  incident,  romantic  plot,  and  charm  of  atmosphere." — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat.  Cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  Alfred  ODivant's  romance  of  the  sea        The  Gentleman 


"  A  distinctly  bi^er  achievement  than  either  of  its  author's  earlier  books,     ...     .     succinct  and 
unforgettable." — The  Forum,  Clothe  $1.50 

THE  BEST  NEW  JUVENILES 

Mr.  James  Morgan's  life  of       Abraham  Lincoln:    The  B09  and  tiie  Man 

A  straightforward  story  of  what  Lincoln  did  and  what  he  became;  a  study  of  the  best  means  in  all 
American  biography  for  character  building.  Cloth,  illustrated,  %i. so 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears's        The  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers 

Stories  of  the  men  who  made  New  Bedford,  Marblehead,  and  Nantucket,  to  whom  was  later  due 
much  of  the  safety  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Stories  from  American  History  Series,    Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  Charles  Major's  new  story       Uncle  Tom  Andy  Bill 

A  boys'  story  of  frontier  adventure,  of  bears  and  Indians  and  discovered  treasure,  by  the  author 

of  "The  Bears  of  Blue  River."  Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church's        The  Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Uniform  with  the  "Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  etc.  With  is  plates  in  color,  $1.50 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  new    Red  Cap  Adventures 

Further  talcs  from  Scott's  novels,  uniform  with  "Red  Cap  Tales."  With  16  plates  in  color,  $1.75 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's  story  of  his  popular  light  opera      The  Pinafore  Picture  Book 

is  a  book  for  the  little  folks  like  the  Peter  Pan   Picture  Book  issued   last  year. 

Cloth,  square  %vo,  colored  plates,  $2.00 
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HISTORY.  POUTICS.  ETC. 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks's  new  book       As  Others  See  Us 

By  the  author  of  "The  Social  Unrett"  An  enterUining  acomnt  off  impressions  recorded  by-rari* 
0U8  noted  visitors  to  ^serica*  witk  discnssiont  of  the  social  progmn  indicated. 

JUustroted,  Clmik,  $1.75  net;  by  matl,  li.Sg 

Professor  Channing's        A  Century  in  Colonial  History  1660-1760 

is  the  second  volume  of  the  *'  Hiatoiy  of  the  United  States."  bv  Professor  Edward  Channing.  oi 
Harvard  University.  The  two  voloaet  now  ready  constitute  by  themselves  a  complete,  well-rounded 
history  of  the  Colonial  Period,  free  fn»i  undue  sectional  emi>hasis. 

Htmdsomely  bound  in  blut  eio$h,  gilt  top,  oach  vohnno  fa.  so  ntt;  by  mail,  la.70 

Dr.  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge*s      The  United  States  as  a  World  Power 

The  imporUnce  of  Dr.  Coolidge's  lectures  was  evidenced  by  an  immediate  demand  for  their  issue 
in  book  form  in  America,  England,  France  and  Germanjr.  *'  We  know  of  no  volume  which  sums 
up  so  well  and  in  so  brief  a  ^paoe  the  wide  interests  which  have  attracted  public  attention  during 
the  last  decade." — Jntor^Ocoan,  Bhto  cloth,  %vo.,  giU  topi,  fa.oo  not;  by  moil,  $3.14 

Dr.  A.  Lawrence  LoweVs        The  Government  of  Enfi^and 

"  It  stands  in  dtstingvished  isolation  by  reason   of  its  comprehensive   plan,   the  masterly   way  in  j! 

which  the  plan  has  developed,  and  the  sympathetic  insight  with  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  desa-flied  and  « 

analyzed  the  spirit  in  which  ^iglish  people  work  their  institutions." — American  Historical  Review, 

In  two  8vo.  volumes,  $4.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.33 

Dr.  RflTce's     Race  Questions,  Pkx>vincialism  &  Odier  American  Problems 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  its  author  has  written ;  and  is  in  effect  an  interesting  appli>  < 

cation  of  the  author's  philosophy  of  loyalty  to  some  persistent  problems  of  public  life  in  America. 

Cloth,  iimo,  $i.s5  net;  by  maU,  $1.35 

M.  Andre  Tardieu's        France  and  the  Alliances 

This  discussion  of  the  poation  of  France  in  the  absorbing,  unceasing,  yet  almost  unseen,  struggle 
among  the  world  powers  for  the  balance  of  power,  is  an  enlargement  m  the  Hyde  lectures  delivered 
last  year  before  Hot  French  Circle  of  Harvard  University.  C9oih,  9vo,  $1.50  net;  by  moU,  $1.63 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison^s        Collected  Essays        In  four  Volumes. 

The  recent  volume,  **  Realists  and  Ideals,"  is  the  completion  of  a  selection  of  Mr.  Harrison's  briefer  x 

writtngs,  made  by  hianelf  wMi  antobiographical  additions.  The  set  inoludes  also:  "The  Creed  of 
a  Layman,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  *'  National  and  Social  Problems." 

Each  volume,  i2mo,  $1.75  net;  the  set,  $7.00  net  {carriage  ewtra) 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor^s        The  Science  of  Jurisprudence 

A  Treatise  in  which  the  Growth  of  Positive  .Law  is  unfolded  bv  the  hittorkal  method  and  its  ele- 
raents  classified  ancT defined  by  tiie  analytical.  Cloth,  Svo,  676  pages,  $3.50  net;  by  mail,  $3.70 

Mn.  Ella  Hiooiiison's       AUtka  ILLUSTRATED  NEW  BOOKS 

An  informal,  picturesque  descr^itioB  of  a  tertitory  increasingly  of  interest  to  both  travelers  and 
readers.  Fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $a.66 

Mr.  Qiflon  Johnson's  illusirmitd  Highways  and  Bjrways  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Uniform  with   the  chatty  volumes  of  informal   rambles   written  and   illustrated  by   the  author  of 

'*  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  |a.i6 

By  John  P.  Jones,  D.D.        India        Its  Life  and  Thought 

The  book  reveals  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  life  of  India  to-day  imposstUe  but 

for  the  thirty  years  of  personal  observation  which  preceded  it.     Cloth, illustrated,  $a.5o  net^by  mail, $2.67     ' 

RELIGION  and  THE  BIBLE 
Dr.  Henry  C.  King's        The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  life 

An  excei^tionally  interesting  book,  as  attacking  the  one  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  est^lishing 
the  relation  of  true  friendsliq)  betweoi  God  and  man  which  is  to  the  author  the  essential  in  realiz* 
ing  the  Christian  life.  Cloth,  izmo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $x.6o 

Dr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed's        edition  of       Hebrews 

The  first  volume  to  appear  in  the  new  series  entitled  "  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School,"  edited  by 
Professor  Shailer  Mathbws,  of  the  L^niyersity  of  Chicago.       Cloth,  i6mo,  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  55  cents 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Jevons's    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion 

A  convenient  ^review  of  the  facts  and  problems  which  are  the  subject  of  the  modem  science  of  com- 
parative religion,  especially  useful  to  those  looking  forward  to  entering  the  ministry  or  missionary 
service.  Hartford'Lamson  Lectures.     Cloth,  \2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 
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THE  B£ST  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN  EVER  WRITTEN 

Every  page  in  ftill  of  interest.  There  is  not  a  dull  slory  in  the  entire  set.  The  editor  knons 
just  what  ihe  children  like  aiidnhat  iheir  parents  like  to  have  them  read.  The  Children's  Hour 
IS  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  It  provides  a  library  of  the  best  quality, 
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HEROINES,    Edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Msbie  Bud  Kate  Stephen! 

11.  Lkdjr  jAnc  GrET.  X.  hlAdoatc  Rolud.       Xlll.  FlonKc  HljhLliicale. 

BIRDS,    By  Neltje  Blancban 
WATER  WONDERS,    By  Jean  M.  Tbom|>»n 

vhirh  are  alwap  abam  U9.     ll]u»1raled  with  1S4  hllf  lono^  reproduced  fram  a  woo- 
E  micTD-photDeiaphs  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley. 

POEMS,    Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt 

^piiMYownowi.' Thorite  Se™'l?amirgJd'Kitchi?drc™d?fl^  '  '**'"""'     " 

SONGS,    Edited  by  Dclorei  Bacon 

IKS  of  ill  nations. -at  Senlimtnl.  Wit,  Paliiotisin.  NoiuenK,  Nltkmil  Hflniiiind  adien 
:ruded.— one  hundnd  ind  twcntT-fivt  in  ill  with  music  ind  iheoiiiiiial  venioiiof  ihe  wordL 


"  Afy  epparlanities  in  youth  for  acgniring  en  tdwalien  vurt  limtttd, 
hut  I  hiiil  tht  great  noaJ  foiiunt  ofbeins  loill  supplied  with  tutfil  bookj, 
and  thisi  gave  me  my  start  in  ii/e.''—T)ASIYL  WEBSTER 


Should-Know  Library 


What    Shall    the         ''  '^  remarkable  to  note  how  many  of  the  world's 

Children  Read  ?   fi^*"**'  ""^^  ^'"^^  '°"^'i'  childhoods,  with  only  books 

for  company, — Napoleon,  a  silent  child  always  with 
a  book,  Lincoln,  Pmnklin,  WebitoT, — not  one  of  Ihem  had  a  single  advantage 
except  access  lo  good  books. 

It  is  easy  to  place  good  books  within  the  reach  of  children  now,  and  the 
parent  who  falls  to  do  so,  neglects  an  important  duty.  As  has  been  well  said 
"  Bookless  homes  are  merely  boarding  houses  for  neglected  children  I" 

Books  of  a  ^^  °'^  ^"'^  'h^  '^'^'  ^^'  literature  of  the  whole 

Myriad  Intereiti  ""''"■  '""'  """  '""*■  ""''"  "''""'  ""  """' 

books.  Every  selection  appeals  in  some  way  to  the 
impressionable  mind  of  childhood,  and  assists  in  forming  that  most  important 
thing  in  life — /litali.  The  purpose  of  the  Library  is  to  provide  reading  that 
exalts  purity  and  honor,  that  at>sorbs  the  interest  and  that  leaves  no  place  for 
the  vicious  "  dime  novel  "  and  "  penny  dreadful." 

Here  are  the  tales  of  the  great  men  and  great  Women  of  the  ages.  Here  are 
delightful  stories,  charming  tales,  beautiful  folk-lore.  Here  are  true  stories 
of  the  liutcher-lnrd  who  builds  his  nest  where  there  are  plenty  of  thorn  hooks 
to  hang  his  meat  upon  ;  and  a  "  shelf-reslaurant "  that  proves  irresistible  to 
"  Kentucky  Cardinals  "  ;— all  about  all  kinds  of  birds.  Here  are  the  songs  of 
all  nations,  martial  songs  and  slumber  songs,  songs  of  brave  deeds  and  songs 
of  home.  The  music  is  given,  too.  And  the  poems  t  How  often  you  have 
searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  recitation  I  Here  are  the  best  ones,  all  in  one 
volume. 

With  These  Volumes  on  your  lower  shelves,  you  need  have  no  fear 
that  your  children  will  be  lured  away  by  the  trashy  detective  yam  or  the  paper 
covered  novel,  for  they  will  read  these  books  over  and  over  again,  because 
they  have  more  charm  and  interest  than  the  others,  and  also  because  no  normal 
child  prefers  the  vicious  and  evil  to  the  pure  and  beautiful,  if  he  has  proper 
opportunity  to  make  his  choice. 


S'T**7^ 


Send  only  $1.00  now 
See  offer  next  page 
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8  Volumes  of  Fact  and  Fancy 


try, 


In  this  library  are  rot  only  er 
listorlcal  and  scieniiGc.  They  a 
ippeal  lo  any  child,  and  will  arui 


Beautifully 
Decorated 

and 
Illustrated 


Thes 


eigh. 


to  children.  They  ; 
and  decorated  with 
designs.  The  book; 
tt^lions,  a.«  children 
lie  ;  the  t}pe  is  large 
the  paper  is  excellent.  A  feature  of  the  s 
original  and  dainty  lininga.  The  set  is 
pletely  fitted  with  tables  of  conlenis 
is  indexed  wherever  po.isihle,  so  that  i 
is  an  excellent  lilir.iry  of  reference.  The 
volumes  are  not  nambered  on  the 
back,  and  each  individual  volume 
is   complete   in    itself,   so    that 


!S  ; — there  are  fact 
;o  arranged   that  tl 


n  fine  i 
laint  and  charini 
are  full  of  illus- 
books  sh 


.s  the 


Eight 

Christmas 

Presents 

or 

One 


ON 
APPROVAL 

With  the  Review 
of  Reviews  for 
One  Year 

The  complete    set  will 

be  sent    on  approval  at 

our  expense.     We  prepay 

express  charges,  and  if  you 

don  t  like    the    set    we    take 
them    back    and     pay    return 
charges.   You  take  no  risk.  The 
coupon  below  does  it  all. 

Pay  for  Them  Later  On 

From  now   until  Christmas    the    com- 
plete set  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $i.oo 
with  the  coupon  below.     As  soon  as  you 
order,    your  name  will  be  entered  for  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  one  year.     The  bal- 
ance of  the  special  price  may  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  (g I. oo)    a    month    for    only    eight 
months,  or  SS.50  if  you  prefer  to  send    one    pay- 
ment for  both  the  books  and  the  magazine.      But 
this  is  a  purely  Christmas  offer.     We  cannot  fill 
orders  later  on. 

(.el  jour  orders  in  aa   prompily  as  po.^^sible,  and  make  sure 
Better  m&il  the  coupon  now,  before  it  ii  too  Utc. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  13  Artor  Place,  N.  Y. 
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S.  S.  McCLURB,  Editor  of  McClure's  Magazine: 

THE  CATHOLIC  BNCYCLOPBDIA  is  a  perfect  piece  of  book-making  In  this   6e1d.      It  is  well 
printed  ami  salislanli^iMy  bound.      It  is  the  most  thorouj^h  exposition  of  haman  histoiy  and  institntions  as 

seen  from  the  Ktanrl|ioint  of  iha  Catholic  Church.  It  is  (he  only  form  in  wh'ch  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive presentation  oF  this  f;reat  in.'^titulion,  now  nearly  tiro  thousand  years  old,  could  lie  clearly  set  foTlh.  It 
reproenls  a  masi  i>f  learning  and  research  and  knowledge  carefully  selected  and  edited  that  has  no  parallel 
in  de.iling  with  a  single  great  instituiion.  As  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  facts  in  regard  lo  a  veiy 
infiuential  force  in  mudem  history,  it  is  an  essential  work  for  any  man  who  wiahes  to  be  well  informed. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  MARK  PASSED! 


THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Thirty-Two  Ibroad  Departments 

Flill^iMophr.  SplpfH 


COMPLIAtENTARV— Anv  one   ol  the  following 
articles  (complete)  from   THE  CATHOLIC    ENCV' 
CLOPEDIA    will    be    sent    complimentary     on 
receipt  of  attached  appllcatloi 

'-^     Street. 


■•.BitrlMU. 


■5.  Sodil  CMlncU 


rmann.  Ph-O.,  LL.R,  Ediler-in-Chiet 

I'h.n.,  I.L.n..   Afaiia^ng  Ediloi 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  J.U.L.,  D.D. 


minn  writing  t*  aiiitrtlttrt 
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^    IMPORTANT    NEW    PUBLIC  ATI  OINS 

The  Letters  oi  Jennie  Allen 


I 


To  Her  Friend  Miss  Musgrovc 

By  GRACE   DO.NWORTH 

With  •iiUen  .(iu»(r„l,DM  bv  J-ralme  K.  Gnger.  ll.M. 
"What  ii8"»l  fiuill  Surh  simplicilyl  Such  charm  I  Suchfual"-w 
nne  readi-r  to  tli«  m«iiiliiB  in  wliifh  ».JraB  of  Ibm  IbIIpm  w*™  riral  ! 
li>hed.  Wort  T™n.  Ki^.akmit  lo  tfm  AwicjaW  l-™«..  ™.l ,,(  o,«,:  Hb™ 
letEFT  wrilU'iL  by  b  Toman  nvbt  out  of  her  heart  of  hmrrj'.  rnpre'i 
.peUiriB  ll>-,.l  Mn  bepn  with  it  do  this  pisn^t  o^J^'f^e  "^ ;''^,'^^'"^'^„'/™ 
M  Ih^'cr  "i'''""m"M- h  "marhM^V^^^  wii«youHilc    your 

A   ttt  of  ItrUen   funny  Jennie  AUm  poal-mrdl.  !rre    la  nnv  iJiirfr 


Corrie  Who? 


I 


t'hi"iEJ; 


Fate's  a  Fiddler 


I 


The  Panther:  "■'°' 


I 


By  AKNE  WABr^EB 

Author  o!  ''S'-an  Claia."  ■'Thr  litjavena- 

lionel  AuniMary,"    rtr. 
WiA  iHuiIriliona  bu  I'auC  K.  M.  Thamat 


..^rkabla  aluily  of  the  powi 
The  rosder  thrills wilh  111"  ■ 
■■      ■ookofthp 


nuiht.    Thorosdertt 
-^'linmo^ipuidine 


I  and  My  True  Love 


I 


Br  H.  A.  HITCaELL  KCAYS 

AuOarot  ''Tht  Roailio  Damatnit,"  '•  fit  that  Ealtlk  Bread  iciOi  Aft,"  tic 
Willi  tlluttratvinM  by  Letlir  Halph.     $1 ,50. 
The  old,  old  «lory  with  &  laller-d»y  digprence,— the  gtory  of  »  daughter 
of  divuroe  ADil  what  ^h?  luarns  f.-oin  hor  fattier  An>l  mother. 

The  molhBT  uva  of  the  dauiblrr,  "She  Bhsll  have  the  T 
h«-  youth  haa  a  ri^ht  Id";  ai^l  the  daughter  aaya  of  the  moti 
libe  liM  b»n  matriEd  cnou«h." 


Ilea 


I  aboulil,  and  Me  if  thmsar 


Long  Odds 


By  nABOLD  BINDLOSS 

AuISotb!  ■■Allan  aFSomoMro,"  tic.,  tr. 
iUsulrul^it  l>u  Utrmann  C.  WaU.     ilJH). 

ra  HtorieB  that  prnii  ua  away  in  nemuinent  ponaaaion  cJ 

nFW  facta  and  theories.    'Lonr  Oii^^f'  ia  i^  mtory  of  adventure,  but  ila  nqlurv 
of  (be  enaUvnl  degradation  oflheweX  coa.<t  DrAfticaistenibleinite^elJIy. 

HMi1imeDl.-^I^  iKMiiucih  Coin'aa  a  ni«B.<H^  from  oue'of'Tbe'darluut  waera 

■■  n»"ription.  narni™"™nd  cKarBcti^riuHioii  r<-arh  a  high  l*.el  in  (hia 
rflmarlEKble  atory." — Botlon  Htmld. 
Wherever  books  are  sold  ,  . ,  Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston 


The  Poems  of 
Madison  Caweio 

Dt6n)Iin  idilia^  dt  luit,  lialleil.  i 
Goue.    Boitd,  the  Ki,  tlS.^  kK. 

The  Coming  Science 

By   IlEnF.irARD    Carrix<r«ii 

Author  o!  "Tilt  Phj/ttait  Pltr- 
nomtjia  of  SpiFituatitm," 
tic.     SI. 50  ntL 
PiiycbL:A]  T 


■pproichlnx 
anally  timely. 

The  Psychology  of 
Advertising 

fly  Waitbb  Dili.  Scwrr- 
'ttttor  at  PtycJioloini.  -Vflft*- 

lUfJy  ill'itiroied.    %:i.O0  ntL 

The  American  Stage 
of  To-day 

Bu  W*LT««  Paica  A  HO  E.ma 
Dramalie  Critic  of  r/u  »■ 
VoriSun.     SI.50nn. 
A  TibI  ireilmenl  of  lh<  dnmaiat 
y\t  full  of  humor  and  tlerlDrt*. 


Bu 


The  Land  of  Lost 

IH  Atuttut  Gnan 
•t  •■T\i  Good  /'airy 


Prafuttlu   iUut&oUd.  '   91. 2S. 
The  faicinatinr  alotf  at  DoteitiT^ 
Che  Ion  ib^ifa  fo. 

Grandmother  Qoose 
Stories 

By  JoHH  HoWAan  Jawnr 

(HAHHia  Wamibb) 

AtXAor  or  "  r At  Bmmy  Sloriaa ,"  A. 

Far  foiumm,  tr^mmtlif  <Sttmr- 

•■TlwElniaa(md«MB*«,'"nnM 
H>p[>enedlotb*IJttlaCUcka,""na 
GMli-n'  Wcaie.".— ma  D  ■- 
Co  A-S-lannJBi,*  an  tb« 

Of   pafticular  tahu   to 


I  of  Htnliai  wAm  mHtlHg  to  otfMrt/twi 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS  fl 


Ttw  U(B  o(  Junsf  MelTalU  Tblitlar.     By  El 


in  halMnne  on  J  phoimr 
<ciBj    bmOiiiK   nflcr  W 

'ij«i    and  ptannid   btf   H 


Ktobard  Ua  Third.  Kdilod  by  llorHi  IluwirJ 
slRU.  S4.(M  nel^  UirM-qiurUr  fevsut,  tb.<IO  iiet. 
^  n(uj  pulume  til  Iha  Vanurum  Shatapeart. 
a  Brummall  uid  Bli  Tlmai.  Dv  Rocer  Bnutet 
Ue  MunvFl.  KruDlispiece  laulioloRritvun  wid  fniir- 
twD  illiFilrBlinni.  Octavo.  Cluth.iilt  top.  tZ.Wnct: 
thr«>^|uuler  aiorarat,  U.OO  net. 
A  rinrf  pinurr  al  (fi«  bnltianl,  hcuiUta,  and  wiaii 
aocittv  undtr  the  Higeni- 

iTSnboa  —  Kenllworth — The  TklUman.  By  Sir 
WUm  tiiu'l.  Svu.  Ooili,  Rilt  (up,  K.SD  pa  vol. 
IIIiLtlralrd  KMdny  rdiliOKt  el  Ihrrt  11/  Ihi  IVavrrln/ 
nD»/4.  McA  vTidi  It  JuU-pa^  picturta  m  color, 

in  Um  Itrulc*  Bouth  BbU.  By  B«lric«  annubaw. 
With  S8  il]iBIr«tioM  on  ul  p»pw,  pfineipilly 
trom  Iha  auDiorS  i^otogrsplu.  Ootsvo.  doIJi. 
(ill  top.  U.fiO  Dst. 

A  boat  pru-tfd  witlt  inlomation  abalil  Iht  itAobilanlt 
and  mviUrioixt  (Koiitu  of  tin  lavtly  South  a*a  Itut. 

Why  Wonrt    BJ  D">fi™  Linioln  W.lion,  H.D.    ftiuillH- 

Ar.H'nlrim  l<i  our  1/ l*t  wlirif  dhiI  bntoTrrrrnt  irrtten 
na  WKlml  "/  mladnrrr  batlUt  «I:     nil  iaali  •rlUor.irt 

FICTION 

Tha   FrlacMi   Dahra.     By  John   Re«l  So 


r  by  C 


„_»  F.  Uocl_     . 
mrd  idilion. 


=  o;H 


Tba  SUIII17  Bide  of  tbe  BlU.     By  Rou  N.  Cwej 
lUmo.     3M)  puga.     aolh,  (l.fiO. 


1  ULII  Luti. 
nvr  Itinl  Ao- 


ManiU  Boburlar.  By  Gran  I.ivingm 
l)EcDnit«l  cloth,  ll.SO.  FourA^itio 
•■Ort  ol  lilt  matt  lovablt  keiAn—  Aa 

JUVENILE 

Tb*  PrlDuai  Uld  Curdle.  By  Gcorse  UuDonald. 
TkoIvs  Iu1I-i>*C«  UIiotratioDS  in  color  by  Uula  L. 
KLrk,  dKorslAl  chaptcT-hfadin^  and  lininc- 
papers.  8va.  305  pac«.  Dscorated  elolh,  ll.fiO. 
A  •Bfrial  hatuliiy  rdUian  ol  AU  lavraiU  dattic, 
uniform  ailli  "  Tim  iVinnu  ami  Uu  Ooblin." 

DanlelBoane:    Bkolcwoodiman.    ItyC.  11.  Forbw- 


__ k-bouod    

tew  h^DRiiina. 
The  iiiory  ii  told  easily  and  (trao-fuliy 


Decorated  doth,  with  mad al Hod,  9>.,m 

An  English  Honeymoon 


bury..  Ulasionbury.  Warwick,   i 
qltvDtod  tln^liflb  nooka  and  ooiur 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Philadelphia 

Jlluatratcd  HoUday  CalaloiiK,  Sent  Free  on  Reijueit. 
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Some  of  Our  Best  New  Books 


Washington 

The  City  and  the  Seat  of  Government 

By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay. 

The  history  and  description  of  the  city;  and 
how  the  government  machinery  works.  With 
25  photogravures.  Latest  of  the  famous  PHO- 
TOGRAVURE  BOOKS,— 60  others. 

8vo,  $3.00. 


Historic  Houses 

And  Their  Gardens 

Introduction  by  Frank  Miles  Day. 

A  sumptuous  volume  of  the  world's  great  show 
places,  each  described  by  a  writer  to  the 
manor  born.  Latest  of  the  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.  Size, 
9  X  12  ins.    300  pictures.    $6.oo. 


Tlie  Story-Ufe  of  Lincoln 

By  Wayne  Whipple. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  told  in  500  stories  by  him- 
self and  his  friends.  A  complete  connected 
biography  from  over  100  authorities.  Com- 
mended by  eminent  men  and  Lincoln  students. 
With  150  illustrations.    $1.75. 


Famous  Old  Receipts 

By  Mrs.  W.  Hinckle  Smith. 

A  second  authorized  edition  of  this  copyrighted 
book,  which  has  been  out  of  print  and  sold  at 
sensational  prices.  Contains  the  800  choicest 
recipes  of  famous  families,  here  published  ex- 
clusively.    $2.00,  net. 


The  International  Encyclopedia  of 

Prose  and  Poetical 
Quotations 

By  WiLUAM  S.  Walsh. 

Is  destined  to  supplant  all  other  works  on  the 
subject  because  it  is  newer,  more  complete, 
more  systematically  arranged,  and  is  sold  at  a 
reasonsible  price.  Over  i»300  authors  quoted. 
Complete  indexes.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Thin  paper, 
in  leather,  $5.00. 


Hnrlhnt's  Handy 

Bible  Encyclopedia 

"  Typographically  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  die  entire  subject- 
matter  is  especially  to  be  commended.  Nearly 
everything  the  general  Bible  student  needs  for 
study  or  practice  work  can  be  found  within  the 
compass  of  this  compact  and  handy  work.** — 
George  Edward  Reed,  Pres.  Dickinson  College. 
Cloth,  $1.50.    Thin  paper,  in  leather,  $3.00. 


Plutarch's  Lives 

With  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

A' New  Edition  from  new  type.    Dough's  revised  text,  the  recognized  best  version  of  this  cele- 
brated and  most  interesting  work.    Four  volumes,  cloth,  $4.00.    Half  calf,  $6.00. 

The  Newest  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Arizona  Series 

By  Edward  S.  Elt.ts. 

In  this  popular  author's  best  style. 

Comprising  3  volumes: 
Off  the  Reservation.      Trailing  Geronimo. 

The  Round-Up. 

Each,  illustrated,  $i.oo. 
The  set,  in  box,  $3.00. 


Every  CliUd's  Library 

Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut. 

Interesting,    educative,    wholesome    books,    in 
language  that  every  child  can  read. 

6  volumes  ready: 

Lives  of  Our  Presidents.   The  Story  of  Jesus. 

Great  Americans.      Leatherstocking  Tales. 

Children  of  All  Nations.  Our  Naval  HnoBS. 

i2tno,  illustrated,  per  volume,  75  cents. 


Three  Litfle  Women 

A  new  book  for  girls  by  Gabriellx  £.  Jackson.    Illustrated,  $i.oo. 
On  sale  everywhere  or  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  persons, 

THE  JOHN  C  WINSTON  CO.,  PabUshers,  Piiiladelpliia, 


Fl9€L99  mBntlon  th9  Rmtlut  9f  Mmriuta  mliwi  writing  to  tuluwtiMn 
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RECENT APPL'ETON  »°°«* 
TKe   War-Time  Journal  of  a   Georg^ia   Girl 

By  ELIZA  FRANCES  ANDREWS 

This  is  an  actual  diary  kept  during  the  terrible  years  of  '64  and  '65  by  a 
girl  of  intense  Southern  sympathies,  living  in  the  house  of  her  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Unionists  in  the  State. 

16  illustrations,  gilt  top,  decorated  cloth,  $2.50  net 

Across     Europe     in     a    Motor    Boat 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 

This  is  a  delightful  narrative  of  an  absolutely  unique  seven-thousand-niile 
inland  voyage  which  should  circle  Europe  by  way  of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.      Illustrated.     Decorated  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00  net 

TKe  Unofficial  Letters  of  an  Official's  Wife 

By  EDITH  MOSES 

This  is  a  volume  of  actual  letters  which  Mrs.  Moses,  the  wife  of  Professor 
Moses  (who  with  Mr.  Taft  was  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  of  the  islands), 
wrote  from  the  Philippines  to  her  relatives  here  in  the  United  States. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net 

Problems  of  City  Government 

By  LEO  S.  ROWE 
Professor  of  FoHtical  Science  in  the  Univ,  of  Penn. 

The  purpose  of  this  interesting  volume  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  city  growth.  The  rapid  development  of  our 
large  cities  has  a  far  deeper  significance  than  the  administrative  problems 
which  they  present.  i2mo.     Ornamental^  cloth,  $1.50  net 

Man  in   The    LigKt    of    Evolution 

By   JOHN  M.   TYLER 

The  author  is  the  professor  of  Biology  in  Amherst  College,  and  is  fully 
qualified  to  show,  as  he  does,  the  bearing  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
history,  progress  and  life  of  man.  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25  net 

••Viva    Mexico  •• 

By  CHARLES  MACOMB  FLANDRAU 

Mexico,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  American,  who  knows  how  to  tell 
what  he  sees — with  the  gift  of  seeing  the  odd,  the  funny  and  the  human  things 
that  interest  everybody,  and  of  telling  about  them  with  a  gentle  cynical  charm 
that  keeps  one  continually  chuckling. 

Gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  $1.25  net 

TKe  Story  of  Gold 

By  EDWARD  S.  MEADE 
Pro,essor  of  Finance  in   the    Wharton   School^    Univ,  of  Penn. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  story  than  that  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatly  increased  yield  during  the  past  few 
years  has  made  constant  changes  in  the  currency  question,  which  have  so 
greatly  interested  every  financier  and  politician. 

Numerous  illustrations,  75  cents  net 


D.  APPLCTON  <SL  COMPANY,  PublisKers,  New  YorR 
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SOME  OF  LITTLE,  BROWN,  St   CO^S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


Illustrated  Books  of  Travel  and  Description 


Sun  and  Sliadoiv  In  Spain 


By  Maud  Hoifve 


The  talented  author  of  **  Roma  Beata,*^  etc.,  has  written  sTmpatheitlcaUr  of  thin^  f^panisli. 
four  platt8  m  color  and  other  illustrations.    8vo.    Ctoth^  in  box^  $S.OO  net ;  postpaid  $S.tS, 


With 


Untrodden  English  Ways 


By  Henry  €•  SbeUey 


The  author  of  ''  Literary  By-Faths  in  Old  England/*  etc.,  in  his  new  book  tells  of  interestlns  nooks 
and  comers  of  England  that  are  off  the  beaten  track.   With  colored  pkUes  and  other  illustreUions. 

8tH).    Cloth,  in  box^  $S.OO  net ; postpaid  $S.90. 


Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands     Mary  e.  wauer 

A  new  edition,  with  88  illustrations  from  paintings  by  Dutch  masters,  of  this  exceptionally  intimate 
book  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  Holland  by  the  author  of ''  The  Wood-Canrer  of  ^Lympus.'' 

Ifhno.    Clothe  in  box^  $1.50  net ;  postpaid  $1.67, 


Paris  the  Beautllul 

By  LlUan  Wbltlng 

Various  phases  of  the  life  of  the  French  capi- 
tal have  been  delightfully  depicted.  With 
colored  frontispiece  and  full-page  plates, 
Cloth^  in  box^  $2.00  net ;  postpaid  $t.90. 


Through  Ramona's  Country 

By  George  Wharton  James 

Authorltatiyely  points  oat  what  la  fact  and 
what  is  fiction  in  aelea  Hunt  Jackson^  fasci- 
nating romance.  Fully  iUuttrated  from  photo- 
graphs.   Croum  Svo.    $9,00  net ;  po9tpaia$S.l8. 


Miscellaneous  Books 

Naval  Administration  and  Wartare 


By  Capt. 
A.  T.  M aliaa 


A  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  naval  administration  and  ether  Important 
authority  on  the  subject,    itmo.   $1.60  net ;  postpcAd  $1.65. 


pasgrntmh^MSk 


Poems  and  Sonnets  ot  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

The  publication  of  this  lamented  author's  three  volumes  of  verse  in  a  single  volume,  with  an  appre- 
ciative introduction  by  EUuniet  Presoott  SpofFord.    ISmo.    $1.50. 


RecoUectlons  ot  a  Varied  Career 


By  Gen. 
H^mam  F.  Draper 


The  life  story  of  a  soldier,  congressman,  diplomat,  and  liassachusetts  industrial  leader. 
full-page  plates.    Svo.    $S. 00  net  ;  postpaid  $3.30. 


With  9 


Oeean  Lite  In  the  Old  Sailing  Ship  Days  joiJu».^!iS!i«dea 

The  record  of  one  whose  sea  experience  covered  a  quarter-century. 

I\iUy  illustrated.    Cruum  8vo.    $1,60  ntt ;  postpaid  $1.6U. 


The  Mongols  In  Russia 

By  Jeremlali  Cartln 

A  companion  volume  to  ^  Hie  Kongoto.** 
Cloth.    Svo.    $3.00  net ; postpaid  $3.90. 


Ideals  ot  the  Republic 

By  James  Sehonler 

Sets  forth  the  fundamental  American  Idea  of 
civil  government.    Wno,  $1M  net ;  postpaid 

$1.63. 


Popular  New  Fiction 

The  Long  Arm  ot  Mannlster 

Told  with  all  the  fascination  that  characterizes  an  O 
the  powerfully-drawn  hero  will  ke^  the  reader  enthni 

The  Man  Who  Ended  War 

The  amaring  stonr  of  a  man  who,  single-hattded,  by  means  of  a 
destroyed  battleship  after  battleship.    lUustrated.    limo,    $1.60, 

Three  ot  a  Kind 

By  Richard  Bnrton 

The  appealing  story  of  the  joys  and  sonvws  of 
a  musician,  a  newsboy  and  a  cocker  spaniel. 
Illustrated,    ttmo,    $1J0, 


By  E.  pumps  (^peolielm 

Jm  tale  the  astounding  adventures  of 

to  the  very  end.  Illustrated,  Ifmo.  $l,SO, 


By  H^riUs  Godfrey 

new  and  mysterious  lnvei|tioo. 


An  Original  GemHenum 

By  Ame  Warner 

The  most  entertaining  novelette  this  versatile 
author  has  written,  with  many  of  her  best  abort 
stories.    With  frontispiece,    JMm^   $1M. 


LITTLE, BROWN,  S'CO,     PUBLISHERS-    BOSTON 
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Book   Bargains   Offered   by 

BRENT  ANO'S 

=Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


All  books  guaranteed  New  and  Perfect.  We  are  able  to  offer  the  following 
sets  of  books,  that  for.  excellence  of  manufacture,  quality  of  paper,  clearness 
of  type,  fine  illustrations,  and  satisfactory  bindings,  cannot  be  duplicated  at 
these  prices; — the  books  being  chiefly  Editions  de  Luxe  and  Limited. 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Atfthors 

Jane  Austen's  Complete  Works  (G>Iored  lUtss.) 

De  Mtisset's  Complete  Works 

Balzac's 

Eliot's 

Httgo's 

Charles  Lamb's 

Poe'fl 

Herimce's  *' 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 

Lincoln's  Works*    Edited  by  Nicolay  &  Hay 

Gamett  and  Gosse  Illtist rated  English  Literature 

Jokai  Novels 

Lrvinsfs  Complete  Works         •        ^        *        * 

Taine's  English  Literature       •        *        «        : 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People   • 

Stevenson's  Works 

Oriental  Literature^  including  the  literature  of  the 
Hindu,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Moorish,  Arabian,  etc 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution    •        •        *        * 

Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (40  Illustrations) 

French  Qassics,  Comedle  d' Amour  Series  (20  full- 
page  Illustrations),  ln:;Iuding  De  Goncourt,  Gautier, 
Lamartlne,  Zola,  Abbe  Prevost's  Writings)  * 

Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature  • 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  Edition,  (907,  with 
supplement,  and  bookcase  to  hold  the  set   * 

Expressage  Free 


Bindings 
Buckram 


44 


44 


Yi  Morocco 


44 


Qoth 


*: 


44 


/^  Morocco 
Qoth 

Buckram 
Cloth 

44 

Yz  Morocco 

t4  44 

y^  Leather 


44 


Qoth 

/^  Morocco 
Leather 


'A 


Qoth 
Bockram 


Vols. 

J2 
10 
36 
12 
16 

8 
10 

8 

8 
\2 

4 

6 
28 

3 

3 
10 

10 

2 
2 


Pttfa. 

Price 
$2  (.00 
22.50 
128.00 
42.00 
48.00 
16.00 
J7.50 
14.00 
24.00 
30.00 
24.00 
7.50 
84.00 
15.75 
15.75 
19.75 

35.00 
10.50 
12.00 


10      27.50 
46    184.00 


Our 
Price 

$12.75 

9.75 

32.00 

J9.20 

I9J0 

9.75 

7.50 

9.75 

12.00 

)8.00 

f5.00 

2.00 

27.50 

7.50 

7.50 

13.50 

14.00 
5.00 
4.25 


9.75 
46.00 


Yi  Morocco    31     120.00      4&50 
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A  WEEKLY  Magazine  of  <:urrent  events 


Among  the  special  features  in  Tub  l»ot- 
PENDENT  for  1909  will  be  3  scries  of  arlides 
on  our  Americaii  Universitits:  wHucn  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Slpisoii  after •«  personal  tour  of 
inspecttort;  Alid'^a  ^'s^rie*  «f  arliclM  by 
John  BaiVett,  Directtrf-bf-'the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  on  Buainess  Oppor- 
tunities in  South  America. 


Count  Uo  Tol,loy 


The  Sixtieth  Anniversary 


a,  Justin  McCartby 


The  Indepeniiknt  was  founded  in  1848  and  our  issue  for  Decetnfter  i(i 
190S,  celefcratcs  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary.  Editors  and  trirtids  contribute 
to  tell  llic  dramatic  and  varied  history  of  the  magazine  in  that  number. 

Character  of  The  Independent ' 

The  iNpEPENDENT  is  an  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  Evep'  issue  con- 
tains an  eiglit-page  summary  of  the  news  of  the  \watK.thTUOU(  the  worid, 
followed  ^y  illustrated  articles  and  editorials  oo-su^^cffts  of-cftn^ot  iMercA 
The  contributcrs,  in  addition  t^'Ihosc  whose  fiJrlntnMirrr  Qp^liji.  hijhiitl. 
among  others,  Lather  purbank,  Alfred  Austin.  Bemaei  5|Sri«*efaafk>  U. 
Sheldon,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Edward  Everett  Hal*.  'ToTeMTtn  !■- 
dependent  is  to  keep  iaiaaa^d  of  the  best  <ba,t  U  lhM)gbit««<lvdMV  'Ae 
world  ovi!  •     ' ' !  '  .'-.-.■. 

[  *        - 

Special  Offer  to  NeW  S^dbveribeTB 

On  receipt  of  .two  MtS^  ttie  regular' yea rtr  suliCitpfMk'^t^^rt  wfll 
enter  your  name  on  our  list  fourteen  months  ?^fronl^the  timr  JWMIT'W^iw  li 
received.  •  Remember  thaf  "The  Indetehsbnt  comM  my-t* 0  ^in6('h  ytu, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  set  over  sixty  copies  for  about  three  cents  ««cb. 

THE    INDEPENDENT 
,130    FULTON    STREET    NEW'YORK 


MMttofl  att  Amitv  qr  Aw/nrt  it 


«i  mrHliv  <«  aOwtWw 
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SCRIBNER'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


Out-of-Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land 


Br  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

IVili  I  ;i  illutfyatietfS  in  toli-r 
Ji.SO  nel ;  post-paid,  (t-Sa 


A  Chronfchi  '' 
of  Friendships 


Br  WILL  H.  bOW 

Hhufratid  by  tki  Anther 
t3*»'v//;  paitpaid.  $3.30 


Chateau  and  Country  Life  in-  France , 

By  MARY  KING  WADDINGTON 

FiHclj  niiiilriiled.     (.-.JO  net;  pott-paid,    $2.75 

A  Motor  Flight  ttirough  France 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

IViti  48  illiijtralions.     |;.oo  nil:  poit-p.ihl,  $i.-^ 


Cani|>  Fires  on  ■'^  «-     • 
Desert  and  Laya. 

firvfiiur^iUiiitraltd.^  pMnns  t > 


Richard  Bdansf  ield 
— TWIVfaatand  the  Actor 

■      '^'"Jl^fti^WlLSTACH 


FICTION 


JOHN    FOX.Jr-. 

The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine 


GEORGE   W.  CABtfi'S  < 

Kuioaid'a  Bat- 
teries 

lllunratld.     Sl-SO 


F.  MOPKINSON  SMITH'S 

Peter 


KENNETH  tiRRtMNTS 

The  Wmd 
in  the^l^l^H^ 


tisi^iiscr^iSfe 


EBJTH   WHARTOrrt- 

The  Hermit    ^  - -; 

and  the  ..-,<<- 1 

Wild  Woman   '  i  * 


(i.SO 


ncv  txKk  \,{   MA.'WtiniiW'  [I 


Charles  Scribnei^&Sons '«"«'-'-""« 


^'£^r  york 
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TWO  IDEAL 

Boo klo vers    Dickens 

The  new  BOOKLOVERS  DICKENS  docs  for  Dickens  ^.-hai 

'the    Booklovcra    Shakespeare  does  for   ShakL-speare  —  presents    a 

favorite  standard  author  in  the  choicest  guise,   in  light,  compact 

olvjnies  every  least  feature  of  which  especially  adapts  them  fr.r 

a  holiday  addition  to  your  own  library,  or  for  select  gift  piirposei. 

2,000  Pages  Larger— Every  Way  Better 

This  is  Ihe  Dickens  you'have  been  seeking — the  first  Adeqaate  edition 
for  general  distribaiion  to  American  readtrs.     The  ordinary  Dickens 
cumlirous  aFtair.    More  than  ihal,  it  is  incomplete — omila  hundred! 
of  {lages  of  characteristic  skeiches,  tales,  and  articles.    An  entice 
Volumt;  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  is  devoted  to  a  caiefally  sifted 
colleciion  of  this  material.     But  why  compare  the  BOOKLOV' 
ERS    »iLh    the  familiar  anedited   trade    sets?       The     BOOK* 
LOVERS   has    another  whole  volume   of    Lelters.    Speechei. 
Play^.  and  Poems — and  you  discover  that  Dickens  was  a  biilliani 
corresponileni,  a  trae  orator,  an  efleclive  dramatist,  a  consider- 
able poet.     In  a  composite  Life  the  BOOKLOVERS  gives   a 
uniqirely  rounded  impression  of  Dickens's  personality.      And  we 
en  had  opportunity  yet  to  mention  itie   Introductions, 
il   Comments,    the   Notes,    the  Suggestions   for  Study 
iiylng  the  novels  and  giving  yon  lo  mach  excess  value  in 
the  way  of  literary  pleasure.   Let  us  summaiixe  the  sitaalion  by  saying  thai 


No  Other  Edition  Has  These  Combined  Features: 

Mmlh  Shan.  Wdtcr  Jarrold.  Gtotwt  Gmai. 
i.  K.  OiHtertoD,  and  nuny  olhEn. 


the  bial  o[  DickcDB^i  nnurkibli 


>rial  featui 


e  BOOKLOVERS  has  i 

available  1 
jnd  hjndy 

Handy  Volumes — Thin  Paper — ^Moderate    Price 


.".-■:■. -.-_..™n.min  lu"  -■' 

<  i-luLli;  S3T-av  fur  tho  taalf-leaUi 

PLACE  YOUR  REQUEST  NOW 

:roductory  edition  will  be 


tnndmiB,  •emi-BnibU  an  elm 

—  (n  full  (Old.    Thonsfa  ttie  HuDK- 

' 'iDallvadvaixcl, 

Baaklovrf>; 


IP- 
placing  your  request  Bowr  job 
and  yoo  will  get  one 
.    ,les,  so  highly  valued 
ed  bookbiiyer*.    Easy  payments,  of  comse 
and  52. oo  per  month. 

and  send   ii  by  the 


J'lH^.lllJ.lJl^-^ 
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Holiday  Gifts 

Booklovers  Shakespeare 

The  daiiitv  elesr^nce,  the  solid  worth,  and  the  deserved  popularity 
of  the  BOOKLOVERS  SHAKESPEARE  «til»  it  just  the  ; 
thing  for  a  holiday  gift.     It  can  be  appreciated  by  2II,  whatever 
their  degree  of  culture.  Every  detail  of  lettenHess,paper^nd  bind- 
ing is  marked  by  luxury  and  charm,  and  ourea.svtermsa7?a  boon 
to  those  who  feel  the  financial  pressure  of  the  "  festive  season 

Of  the 


n.M  SECURES  AN  ENTIRE  SET 
SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 


BOOKLOVERS. 


I   prepaid 


lo  any  address,  on  receipi  of  ihe  coupon  below  properly  filled 
oat.    No  miHiey  neeil  sceompany  Utls   conpoD. 

The  set  may  be  reiumed  at  our  e.'.peiise  if  it  fails  t( 
Kxamination  will  cost  you  notbiug  and  it  pUc 
obligation.     If  the  books  are  what  you  want  yoa  can  keep  tbe 
entire  set  and  send  us  One  Dollar  (fi.oo)  only,  and  you  can 
pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  Si-oo  a  raonih. 

The  BOOKLOVERS  is  the  .Shakespeare  of  the  discrim- 
inating.    Many  world-famed  scholars  contribute  to  make  it  the 
best  edition  for  thegeneraJ  reader  ever  published.     Its  anno  la- 
tiona, commentaries,  glossary,  and  other  helps  are  as  thorough 
as  scholarship  can  make  them,  yet  so  clear  that  any  one  can  un- 
derstand and  enjoy  ihem.     There  are  40chaTmiagvolBmea  in  the  ediii 
inches — the  "handy  siie  "  sort,  easy  to  hold,   light  to  carry.     Thei 
magnificent  fall-paije   illustrations  in  color  and   hundreds  of  rare  w( 
The  BOOKLOVERS  includes  everything  that  Shakespeare  ever  wcQte — 7,000    I 
pages  in  all.     Kvery  hidden  meaning,  every  obscure  word,  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, making  Shakespeare  a?  easy  lo  onderaland  as  a  popular  novel.     Note 
carefully  thai  the  BOOKLOVERS  has  tl 


-INVALUABLE  SPECIAL  FEATURI 


TOPICAL  INDEX.  In  which : 
CBmcAL  COMMENTS. 


TWO  SETS  Itt  NOTEa.-Oi>e  far 


The  regular  price  of  the  BOOKLOVERS 
half-leather  binding  has  recently  been  advanced  from  ; 
to  J61.OO.      To  holiday  mail-order  buyen!,  however 
DOW  oSer  a  small  edition  of  the  work  at  just  half  pri 
— S31 ,00.     To  secure  one  of  these  bargains  you  must 
act  promptly.     You  cannot  purchase   it  in  ri 
■hops.     Send  the  coupon  now.     It  is  your  pri' 
notpl. 

The  University  Society  " 


Mmm  mentlii  t*r  Kirivr  of  KtBlmmt  mlnn  mrltl»g  la 
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THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 
THIS  WINTER,  SEND   FOR  IT 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  therise  of  the  popular  magazine, 
with  its  low  cost  and  immense  circulation,  has  opened  up  a 
business  opportunity  which  has  proved  a  perfect  bonanza  for 
those  who  have  embraced  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  this 
opportunity  has  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
individuals,  who  have  profited  immensely,  without,  however, 
applying  the  plan  to  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field  that 
might  be  made  to  yield  large  returns,  fl  Are  you  a  victim  of  wage 
slavery,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  your  employer?  Would 
you  like  to  spend  more  time  in  "  God's  great  out-of-doors,"  keep 
such  business  hours  as  you  see  fit,  take  a  diy  off  whenever  you  feel 
like  it,  and  at  the  same  time  make  from  $1,200  to  $10,000  per 
annum  as  your  own  boss?  The  opportunity  we  speak  of  contem- 
plates these  things.  Moreover,  it  doesn't  require  any  monetary 
investment  whatever — a  thing  which  makes  it  unique  in  the  light  of 
its  financial  possibilities. 

This  space  is  too  limilcd  to  permit  of  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
worlc  in  all  its  details,  but  we  have  printed  it  under  the  title,  "  A  Susiness 
OpeninE."  If  you  nwd  money  and  can  devote  all  of  your  time,  or  part  of 
it,  to  remunerative  effort,  please  write  for  this  circular  and  full  details  will 
be  promptly  sent.  Immediate  action  in  this  respect  is  advisable,  as  the 
work  must  be  initiated  without  delay  in  order  to  insure  the  largest  return. 

SUCCESS   MAGAZINE 

Success  Magazine  Building,  29-31    East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 


• The  Rcvkw  ot  Reviewi— AJvcrtJilog  Section 

DO  YOU  ADMIRE  GOOD  PAINTINGS? 

Would  you  be  glad  to  secure  one  or  more  at  quarter  value  on  easjr  termt  7 
Then  you  vrill  be  specially  interested  in  our  unique  c^er  of 

Original  Oil  Paintings 


npHE  Fine  Art  Society  lias  organiied  a  plan  by  which  every  home  can  own  and  enjoy  Original  Oil 
-*■  Paintings.  Oor  close  touch  with  Artists  both  American  and  Foreign  enabled  us  lo  buy  op  a  large 
collection  of  Fine  Paintings  during  the  recent  panic,  at  a  fraction  of  their  real  north,  and  in  order  to 
make  our  Society  better  known  at  large,  we  have  decided  to  pass  them  out  to  Art  Lovers  throaghOQt 
the  conntry  at  one  rare  bargain  price,  and  easy  plan  of  payments  if  desired. 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER 


PItBM  mtntlam  On  anltm  ^  Rtiil 
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1909  THIRTIETH  ANNtVERSART  CATALOOUE     '•  1&0 

W.  H.  moore:! 


'^i 


Brockport 

New  York 


MAGAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTIO) 

AGENCY 


r^-^ 


You  Want  Magazines 

Or  you  wouldn't  be  reading  Review  of  Reviews. 

You  want  the  most  you  can  get  for  your  'money — or 
yini  wouldn't  be  reading  Review  of  Reviews. 

If  you  will  subscribe  for  your  magazines  through  my 
iigency,  you  will  obtain  the  lowest  possilile  prices. 

This  year's  subscription  bargains  arc  greater  than  ever 
iit-fore  in  all  my  thirty  years'  experience. 

If  you  want  references — ask  Dun  and  Bradstreets,  or 
tlic  publishers  of  Review  of  Reviews — or  any  other 
publisher  in   America.     Send   to-day  for 

MY    FREE    CATALOGUE 

It  will  save  you  time,  money  and  trouble  to  place  all 
your  magazine  orders  with  one  agency  instead  of  with 
several  publishers. 


f 


W.  H.  MOORE,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 
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Victor  Hugo's  Works 

Our  Christmas  Offer 

Wtt  Vril,!^  SHIP  tbJ9  beautiful  KIVBRSIDE  EDITION  ol 
VICTOR  HCQO'S  COMl'LliTK  WORKS  subjacl  to  Piamlnntlon 
Bnd  approval  to  sll  who  aend  na  tba  coupon  below.  Te»r 
on  the  couiMju.  write  name  iDd  iddreBa  plalalr.  aod  mall  now  beloro 
you  Jtirget  11.  We  will  lorwarfl  the  complele  set  to  your  home  lor  Iree 
eiaialnatiou.  wlCb  no  more  obUnatlon  on  youc  part  tban  (bouib  you 
anked  to  look  at  a  vohima  In  a  book  store.  Keep  tbe  let  for  a  wveb  awl 
eiamlne  it  careluLly.  »Ub  no  saleanian  or  oteck  to  botber  ynu  or  impor- 
tuQ«  you  to  buy.  We  belJete  Ihia  uew  BIVEHSIDK  EBITIOS  Is  ol  ancb 
tare  merit  and  value  that  It  will  sell  lucll.  H  after  careful  eiamlnation 
you  are  satisfied,  tbeo  tend  un  ntty  ceuta  at  first  paymeut  and  only  I'.OO 
ret  moDtb  tbercaller  for  12  moDtbs.  11  you  are  not  entirely  aailsfied  In 
every  way.  DOtlly  ui  and  we  will  give  yoa  Bblpplne  inBtructloDK  for  tba 
rciuruof  tbeaBiHioufeiDenie.  This  Is  a  new  Kdiilon  lust  oTibepreM 
and  la  the  tnoBi  elaeant  and  bcauilfal  IMltlon  of  UUijO  ever  Lwuod. 
SKND  HO  MONCY.  Sltanly  mall  the  coapoawlb  yournameand 
Ddilros!  carefally  written  and  we  will  send  tbe  set  to  your  borne  anil  let 
the  books  apeak  lor  tbenuelvea,    Mftil  eoiapan  to-day. 

this  beautiful    RIVERSIDE    KDITfON   li 


Illy  ri 


r  IblK  u 


clyllbed  w 

nikiute  obienaUon,  a 


VICTOR  HUGO  towers  above  all  tbo  literary 
V      always  witb  the  lareor  aBalra  of  life.    In  the  fleld  i 

__ Ic— a  ineaaure  ol  world  forces— an  interpreter 

Uls  book.  "  Let  Ml'prnblea."  eIvIuk  the  blatory  ol  tbe 
ably  the  createet  production  that  ever  came  from  the  i 
behcbt  of  true  aubUmlly.    IC  haa  been  truwlated  Into 

and  la  tbe  rreatait  ilnsM  work  of  gts 

In  nainllceDaa  of  atile  i 

I  wonderful  acCoraOT  ot  eipieeaii 

II  ablp  tbe  oomplsta  aet  ot  Md 
<ound  in  y,  Persian  Uorocco.  Inbj 

lor  only  t24Jia.   Send  no  moaey  with  yoi 
address  on  coupon  and  aend  to  ns  and  w_  .. 
n-t  to  Ave  days'  eiamlDatioD  and  approTal. 
eismine  It  carelully.  with  no  aaleaman  r~ 
.    II  y.>u  are  aatlaned  then  8eDd  ua  Bfty 
will  eiieod  you  ayear'athne  In  which' 
ontyfri.iioa  montl'  Tl  you  rre  Dotentl 
iHfled,  notirr  us  and  we  win  give  you  ah    rinp  U.-itnioUooi  f 
tmni  ol  the  Mt.    Mall  coupon  prompl  . 

Tha  Rivaraida  Publiahing  Company,  Chicaga 


write  your  nam 
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J.M.HANSON'S 

Magazine  Subscription  Agency 


BBFORB  YOU  SUBSCRIBED 

for  your  magazines  this  year,  don't  Fail  to  see  our  tony-tour  page  catalogue,  conninJBf  a 
list  ot  3,000  periodicals  and  magazine  bargains. 

Bear  in  mind  that  - 

We  can  save  you  money! 

We  can  save  you  trouble.  Pick  out  the  magazines  you  want— whether  one  or  one  hun- 
dred, and  send  q9  your  order— we  will  do  the  rest. 

W=  arc  endorsed  and  recommended  by  all  large  magazine  publishers,  because  of  the 
satisfaciiOTi  we  give  their  subscribers. 

We  have  the  largest  magazine  agency  in  the  world,  SO  naturally  our  prices  are  the  lowest 
and  our  service  the  quickest. 

At  all  events,  it  will  cost  you  nothing  for  this  catalogue  of  magazine  bargains — oothinf 
but  a  postal  card  with  which  to  ask  for  it.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
TO  DAY. 

J,  M.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

90  Hanson  Block  :  Lexington,  Ky. 
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Dickens' Complete  Works 

At  a  Bargain 

We  will  ^ip  Ai,  complete  tel.  fiiteen  volumo.  RlVCrBlfle  Edition. 
IHChens'  Complete    Works,  (or  examinatioa  to   all  who   Knd    ui 

the  coupon  below,      II   lound  lalulattory,  jrou  may  pay  $1.00  after  five  dayi' 
examinalioD  and  only  $2.00  each  month  therealler  lor  [ouiteen  monthi  until 

our  special  Introductory  price  of  $29.00  ii  paid.    Thi>  it  a  new 

^  edilion  juti  o9  the  pteu.  Printed  from  new  plata  on  (olt  ijlk  finuh  deckle 
,  edge  paper,  contunina  160  celebrated  illmlralioni  and  13,366  pag«  averaging 
nearly  900  paaei  la  ihe  volume,  bound  in  rich  dark  blue  imported  buckram. 
2  lilk  head  bandi,  gill  lop,  titlei  ilamped  in  gold.  We  are  diitributing  iheie 
inlroductory  leb  al  aboul  one-ba]l  the  price  at  which  the  edition  will  oeiold' 
later  through  the  regular  dianoeli  oi  trade.  The  reawn  we  can  oame  thit  low  ! 
price  and  termi  It  that  our  method  of  lale  eliminalei  all  middle  men'i  profit , 
we  have  neither  an  agenl'i  commiuioQ  nor  book  dealer'i  profit  to  pay,  but  ibip ' 
direct  from  factory  to  cmtomeri,  luhject  to  eiomiaation  and  approyal. 

Send  No  Money  with  your  order — juil  write  name  and  addreii 
[Jainly  on  coupon  and  mail  to  in  and  we  will  tend  you  the  complete  lel  for| 
exarainatian  in  your  own  home.  Thi>  i>  the  belt  edition  of  DICkens  ever 
iHued  but  we  want  you  to  be  your  own  )ucke  and  we  Ue  willing  to  let  the 
boob  ipeak  lor  themwivet.  II  they  do  not  pleBse  you,  we  will  give  you  ihip-  ' 
pine  initructioni  for  their  return.  If  they  do  pleue  you,  ai  weleel  lure  they 
will,  keep  them  and  enjoy  them,  tending  ui  $1.00  ai  Grit  payment  and  the 


CHARLES  DICKENS  la  the  KTMteBl  novelist    Old  Curiosity  Shop,  the  sma _ 
of  uur  world.    He  beloHRs  notto  a  singlfl  couu-    E,"1*i>'  SE  "5.^™*^!:"!  ^5"^   aweelnews  uf  diHiwsllioi, ; 
"  -               Martin  Chiuilewit,  held  up  hernru  lui  Bs  a  looklug    , 


tries  and  to  at. 
tnmalttt*J  into 
Danh.  They  rIov 


gP8.     His  booki 

cltiliied  languages 
cheerful  optli  '" 


■f  the 
dellRht 


What  n  procesiilon  o(  characte 
berure  lu,  such  as  never  before  v 
mind  of  man.  Where  will  you  tin 
tertalning  as  Bam  Welter,  the  Inl 
oCslinpUolty.  liumorand  fldellty. 


Old  BcroFTKS  hi 

ChrlBtmai  cacol.   . 
-■-  "-  .Crirketontheaiartl 
Immortalised  b 


„.,™  Lu  ,u.  .u.=  ...»  „„„.uf  all  the  Children  Of  hlL. 
was  hlfl^ng  fuU  upon  tln>"  ;  I  N^jl'^'j^T^^'^'^^^l^J,*^ 
mr  orphan  boy  bom  In  a  work-  iMjoks  that  yoo  vlll  read 
nong  tlileTo.1,  mcholaaNlckleby,    Bnd  re-roid  and  ohBr- 


tiJgh  spirit  or  two  In  her  di 
tantanic  and  half-witted 
Ihl9  being  an  historical  sto 


Etamaby  Rudge.  the    trt 

the  terrtble  London    Hve*    'Sail*'' 
eiitrul  fleiirR  !□  the    Coupon  Nov. 


The  Birerside  Pyblishlng  Company,  Chicago,  111.^ 


nlry      _._ 

,    Joseph  Jefferson,  tht  trreat 
^ '  flnaliy  Darld  Copperfield.  tht 

Clecs  ot  thom  oIL  itenerilly  sup 
]  be  the  blwraphy  of  DluHens^ 
~.  andb^byliliD'       '    ' 


bethobif 

.  r.  and  hB__  ,, 

>f  hearts  as  the  favorila 
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From  a  Publisher's  Note  Book 

f  Meponnda  of  Riggcidoiu  for  tdreniting  the  Amerinn  Magamne) 

A  Magazine  unscared  by  panic  or  pTosi)erit7  fixnn 
reporting  the  needed  facts  or  making  the  righteous  interpreta- 
tion. N.  B. — Quote  Philadelphia  Ledger  about  stafiT:* 'These 
men  and  women  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  creation  and 
stimulation  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation.  **  -/. 

Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Three  great  series:  Miss  Taiv 
bell  on  the  American  Woman  (beginning  early  nuinbcT)^' 
William  Allen  White  on  the  New  Period  of  Reconstructicita 
(beginning  January  number).  Kay  Stannard  Baker  on  Ufa 
Spiritual  Unrest  (beginning  in  December  number). 

Laugh  and  Grow  Wise  byreading  "Mr.  Doolejr'a" 
witty  comments  on  the  BockefeUer  autobiography  in  the 
December  number.  ■;  '■ 

Only  one  New  Writer  has  Appeared  in  the. 
last  year  who  has  really  touched  people's  hearts;  DaviAt 
Grayson — modest,  humorous,  genuine  David  Grayson.  iUflC 
stories  appear  only  in  the  American  Magazine.  A  new  onoe ' 
in  December.  ' .  -:J 

Bade  to  Your  Own  Boyhood.  Applied 
Stewart  White's  unique  boy  stories.  They  begin  in 
cember  with  "Until  the  Last  Shot." 

In  (he  Interpreter's  House  is  the  most  importsiirt 
serialnowrunninginanymagazine.  Fresh  and  complete  chi^»^ 
tera  every  month.    Begin  by  reading  the  December  numb^ 

Only  three  Magazines  now  ahead  of  us  in  cinnr- 
lation,  and  we  are  walking  up  on  them.  Since  October  Ist 
three  times  as  many  subscriptions  received  as  last  year. 

Happiness  at  the  Old  Price.  Still  ten  cents  and  "^ 
as  good  as  any.  SXany  people  say  it  is  the  best  at  any  price;  _"] 
Qimtnias  Number  now   selling   on  18,000  news-stand*.   .  .:: 

Delivered  for  twelve  months  anywhere  in  this  country  '- 
on  the  very  day  of  pubHcation  in  New  York  for  $1.00. 


^  The  December 

American 

Magazine 


Tba  PhlDlps  PnbllalilBc  Co.,   341  5th  Are.,  New  Toik 
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E  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


50  Cents 


Secures  this  Great 
Reference  Library 

This  magnificent  reference  work,  costing  three-quarters  o( 
a  million  dollars  to  produce,  is  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
combined.  In  fullness  of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined 
and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works  selling  for  five 
times  its  price.  It  has  been  recently  revised  and  enlarged  by 
a  staff  of  American  editors.  Its  five  big  volumes  contain  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  information  on  every  subject,  defining 
250,000  words.  Our  bargain  offer  takes  off  two-thirds  the  price 
and  we  pass  the  work  on  to  you  at  less  than  one-third  the  price 
of  any  other  first-class  reference  work.  We  send  the  complete 
set  to  your  home  for  examination  without  charge,  and  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  a  first  payment  of  50  cents  secures  the  set. 

FIVE  MASSIVE  VOLDMES 

Thcrp  are  tire  Tolumw.  parli  nne  fiiot  tslt, 
and  HtmnKi;  and  hAnJuomely  Ixiund  In  three 
atflesorundlng.  Tbesetoanlaliiali.OQaiiages 
tiud  thauguiilB  of  lUuMratlDns.  It  Is  up-to- 
date  In  e*erT  parttculKr.  tt  ia  abwiluMly  re- 
liable :  the  Dunei  ot  iu  editors  nre  tuaong 
the  Kre&teit  In  everj  field  of 
a  dh'tlonsry.  It  deAnes  XJOOl 
than  any  other  didloDaiy,  i 
pedia.  it  tfuats  -""—■-■--- 


$5.00    p  i^  E  E 


Atlas 

Thf  Ml 


artu^rThii"  l^wblT'Atlu'ii 
d  cloth  aod  ix  UtaiU  Incl- 
1  ll  ID  ynu,  ib«lulcly  b 
encyclopedic  DlcUonuy 


r-^s 


ryclii- 


le  field  of  h^uian  knowledge. 


Pree  lor  Eiamination       »""■■  "^  ""■■  ""  '""•''•' 


If  you  reply  al 


pttts  charges  prepiid  for  eismina- 
lion.  And  w^  V..I1  .l»  lend.  abu. 
lulely  free  of  charge,  tfie  Modern 
AiluoC  the  Wo^ld.  If  you  like  the 
booki  BTid  the  Alli.  you  can  pay  (or 
the  Diclionary  in  little  moatbiy  pgy- 
mcnli.  If  yoJ  don'l  liU  ihem.  rc- 
lum  them  to  u>  aod  we  will  piy  te- 
<atitr  BinJias  lurn  chaTget. 

M&il  the  Coupon  Today    19^* 

ilk  it  only  a  limited  edition,  and  will  not  lait 
You  mutt  reply  promptly  to  take  advantage 
B  bargain. 

i  WERNER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 
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_  Long  recognizi 


the  best  art  reproduc- 
iiur.s  niaie  ID  Ameiica.  "All  dial  an  artist 
cou.d  a^k."  says  tlin'u  Vudilcr  Ahtney's 
ne*flec.,raii"ns  am^  n^  the  iaie>t  additiiins. 
SubJELls  uniiblainable  in  any  olSer  form — 
whtcli  adds  to  thi.ir  i.idivi duality  and  distinc- 

CKristRiKS    Gifts 

At  art  stirtfsor  sent  on  approval.  ILLUS- 
TRATEU  CATALOG,  300  illusir.itiODS 
(practically  2  handbook  of  American  Art),  is 
sent  for  »5  cents  (stamps  accepten).  This 
cost  deducted  from  purcha^tc  ot  Prints  them- 
selves, which  ranye  in  price  from  50  ceots  to 
$10.  Bi-r-u-JcK,!  Hope  ai^.f.«.Afur*/,  M»,  ty 

CIRTIS  &  CAHtRON,  CK'..U';:S.  BOSTON 


YOUR    BOY'S    READING. 

g  that  not  only  iniertsts 

dfoelops  him.     Fiction,  History,  Bio- 

phy  by  master  writers  —  Pliotography, 

MechBnics,    Electricity,   Collecting, 

Sports   and   Athletics  — all  combine 

wholesome  1    '        '  -  ■  ■ 


iat  moral  i: 


^!he  American  Boy 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO, 
The  Magazine  de  luxe  of  Art  and 
Home  Decoration,  covers  the  entire 
field  of  fine  and  applied  art.  N6 
other  publication  does. 
^  140  illustrattoDs  monthly,  indatfing 
Color  Plates,  Elxtra  inserted  Mono' 
tints.   Etchings  and  Photogravures, 

SUITABLE    FOR  FRAMING 
AND    PUZZLE    PICTURES 


BROWN'S  Famous  Picthes 


^Rsi 


SEND  2c.  STAMP  K. 

bla   caUIOKue  with  I.OOO  Binli 


OEO.  P.  BROWN  &  CO. 


d  -Hommdl 
W«  va 


^fLE  FOR    te.  tlAMt- 

Beverly,  jtiaM. 


FOUR    DAirvrV    BOOK   TREASURES    FILLED   WITH    JEWELS  OF   THODGST 

An  Eauntolte  Remembrance 

"  LUte  Apples  ol  Gold  In  Plclorea  ot  Silver.-- Rabbi  Josepb  SilvcraaM 

A  Little  Library  of  Inspiration  mi«.i  fr^ 

1.  The  BleHednesaol  Work. 
II.  The  Jew  In  LbrlBlendam. 
tlL  Immorlallty:  Some : 

tie!.     Wirh  ID  •UIOEnpU  PRIlcr  I 

Volumes  to  Delight  Dook .__ .. 

W.  B.  PERKINS,  PnbUsher  2Z2  West  23d  Street.  New  Yorit 

Flmu  mmtltn  U*  Utiilia  «/  Rnltwt  wftot  wrltlmj  to  ttwrtiwrt 
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'Rtutished  Ftom  Amedcaa  IVlMket 

Tlie  New  Ameticanised 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 


1 


BMstarewelltoAnierkuireadersEiimostaeiuatlotulprlcestaaKliterbooksaleever fcnowa,  | 

^te  AiBmicu  PaUkbtn  li>T«Mld«IDjni  iMt-ai*  inirtMtMtoot  (pnAmdlM  atwBidaoB 
W«  boB^rt  tnoi  tb*  Amwtaui  PobUdiwa  tt*  wMn  alock  ol  tb*  A^Mcu  XdUloa  oa  tend  lIo?«nb*r  IM.  UVr.  at  pn 
<nillT  iinr  mrntilri  ■nilrri  rl  n  rtng  It  nit  M  ■  imill  >1t»iiii>  nil  ami  In  iii  

EVniM  oar  Mai*  M  ton*  rM  an  IB  tb*  ahibihM  at  «w  BiltlA  PnblUbW*,  vbDW  bl|h  pHe*d  Mto  Vin  etMlroa  tm  I  _ 
B«BlnibwtMAnMtouiFalilldwr«MnHnrHlBtn>iUiweaHO(tbeEDeTctop*dl«Brllai]nlca.   Tfaa BrtUA IM    I 
*- ■ ' 'T^-^nilT    Tb»  fc»«iiliw>b«T>wlUl«-'^"'-^  "-"-■—  "—*--«•    ■ 

"     ""      "  Tfy«ilBtsiia«T»Tl(i«n*Brilualii^lii]iiiil<nglo7d 


Thii  Is  fhe  Last.  Only  a  Few  Sets  Left.  '4  Price  While  They  Last, 


Regular  Price  $39.00.       Our  PricB  $4  ATfi 

„  NBW  EDITION.    REVISED  AND  COPVfiialfTED  1007-'  I    B  ■  __ 

_IOTauitTBvalum(«.    WeiKbCDsurlyHepauniU.   e,t:ilnn-e  doublc-cntomD  parM,  7i9^  InobM.  ■    MS  ^^~> 

U3  PUM  eotorad  UUP*.    Hur  p««a  pliiM  and  Innamenbla  lllnMnttlDu.    OlsBrlrprlnted  fmn  ■    ^F       .  "^ 

brSTier  (n«  on  ipaelaUy  m*da  btnk  paper,  nutnl  to  Uia  eiai.   Bound  In  dirk  »d  RiuaUi  leUbar  ^ 

mthmuUeUadMdM.   Wm tart TonrlUiitiiH and Ibrtnt roar ehOdrM and tbttrohUdran.  ^^ 

FaiUBraaattnBiltHUlesbaabaaatha  world's  iTMl  ratnwoa  work.    ODnWna tb* worlds  wtodon  ^^ii<..ot 

and  knowladn  nUrand  bf  IJODotUw  worlds  vraalMtactiolan  at  ■■aiitbonblpaHpann  Kt  BJ»n,(M).       ^        ^'^'^■ 

Tbr*abandiMo<A]BBrlfla'(ri|MNKliolan,«aetaBnaBtaUninbta  llDe,bata  nrtodaTerr  word       ^  DktUB. 

•odIlnslnlblaABiartnuilrsd  wUdim.  added,  aolarted  bara,  eoodanaeduiitm,  aad  tmpravad  and  •^    „    .      ^ 

brDaThtaUloftinDBtlondmni  todJit*.  .y'  CUrkBB  Co.. 

CoTantbaflaldot  Art, Utantore,  HKhanln. iDTentTno,  Oenrrsphr, Artronoinr. AetI-  .^  v^sur  i.  .t.  k... 
ealtare,  !«■.  Political  Ecodoidt.  Medicine,  Bcibd'-b.  R«IIBl"n.  HtaBrr,  MnnutintuiSr  ^^'^  S42W.bMhArfc 
fiioi[rai>bT,  Uoale,  Larnnd*.  Karoral  Blslorr,  ADstomT,  Eleoirldtr.  ale,  etc.,  aa  do      ,t1  Ckieaao. 

otbsr  AmerlcaaSDOrcliipedlieTer  did.  *  — •  -*.        ,  ™  ui»>» 

CoTenAmeniaBloplcirniorsMlrlbiindfwetbBBritlrtiadlu™.  Bolladown  .9^  G^Um/.t-PleaM ttoi  me. 
artlcleiot  e~M>atliillT(nr«liro  Inlerexi   Tha  Bni:;clDpsdiB  (or  Ihe  Amerlcaa      ^P  'reiL-Ul  Dn»id,  Ibe  New  Ameil- 

aodmobonie.  VrnuM  SSi.lIHHnbJecH.  Tali'.sfliepUcBeofUioaMi.rtiioI  ^^  Tol..inhjl(  Riunii  leiUnr  bindiw.  II 1 
bonka.  A  big Ubiiri  IQ ItaelL  Tbo most  BcooonUcol  wort  ]"io  am  ^^  d*ddelo  Vteplt,  I  »i]l■tndyo^I16.7»^rtlh- 
**'""••■  ^^       infivedjTiifwr  rectivina  il.    Oiher»iie  1  will 

Sent  on  Approval,  Freigit  Prepaid  By  Ui  ^        ahip  n  udi  w.  rou  in  ui.i  unw  .t  wu  «i™«. 

Wawitlahlpttaaaat.  tniEht  prepaid  tir  u'.  »nd  ran      n^ 

w:iDr '("Joo'mai  Mnd  as  IW.ra  BUh"nd™ the  flra'"'   0«^      ffami 

dar).  olberwlH.  ahlp  It  bsflc  to  ns  al  our  sipaaH.        / 
PlllnutUiaattncbeif ennpnn  and  aand  la  Da       ^ 
■Dd  wa  will  gblp  jno  wliboal  dalajr  tba  eo-  «^ 

tUsaolollOTolnniM,  yf  strict /ft Strut 

DAvid  B.   Clarkion  Co.,  y 

342  Wal»>b  ATaoua  ^ 

Chicago  ^        ^■■B' inaC 
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Six  Charming  Voli 

iOI  Strange  Stories       LCA    t^nw^^m^ 

The  Review  of  Reviews  f*?V    1/61115 

For  Two  Years  '  Advance  Payment 

The  World's  Best 

Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 

Edited  by  Julian  Haivlhome 
Enlerlalnlng  and  TttrlUIng  Library  Ever  Pnbllataed 


,g  or  Sherlock  Hoiraw  ;  a  Poe  l«le  of 

e  itory  by  De  Maup»unl ;  ■  jetting 

a  (remendoui   human   tragedy  (rom 

Bullae ;  ■  ttiif  Darrative  (rom  a  "  Medium  "  who  giv«  sway 

the  Bccrcl;  of  hii  craft,  or  tKe  gorgeous   Bdvenlurei  of   lome 

Orientd  ihiei -catcher,  iramlBted  from  the  SaniLHl  of  Kreral 

can  ago— In  every  case  you  will  £nd  your  inlereit 

caught  in  wme  tantalizing  puzite,  and  held  to  the  end,  by  the 

pea  of  one  of  the  world',  matte r-noveliib. 

Before  Ibe  Art  ol  Wrlllno  was  Invented 

ihete  were  itory  tillert  in  Eattern  Qtiei  whoie  buiineu  wsj  to  make  men  forget  the  heal  of 

■uniiacr  nighlt.     Theu  absorbing  myileriei  will  make  resden  forget  the  noiie  and  heal  of 

the  workthopi  of  to-day  and  help  them  to  relax.     It  is  a  hiitorical  fact  that  the  great  BUmarck 

for  recreation  read  deleclive  iloiiei.      Here  ii  ihe  greatnt  collection  eTer  made  from  the 

"        ■  '    '•       ■■  -  up  in  convenient  volumei  for  your  enterlainmenl. 


KI.IH<r  ROOT  HITS  1 

■ndwill'V  "'"""•''*  «'«"1"1. 

LYMAir  ABBU1T  aora  i 


fUoM  mtntlta  t*t  Htnltui  of  fitvit 
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Historical  Romances 

A  Royal  Christinas  Present 

0UR  OFFER :  We  will  »nd  il>i>  b»uii(ul  new  Riverside  Edition  oi  Muhlbach's  Historical  Ro- 
mances to  yqar  hocne  for  eummolion.  Keep  the  Mt  for  a  week  and  eumin?  it  carcjutly.  wiih  no  more 
oUifationon  your  pari  ihan  ihough  you  sdied  lol.ok  at  a  vdIlihc  in  a  book  itoie.  If  aitei  careful  eummation 
you  decide  to  buy,  Knd  ui  $1.00  u  lifil  paymeal  and  only  $2.00  a  moDlh  thereaiter  for  nine  montlu  until  our 
■pecial  price  of  tl9.00  ii  paid.  If  you  Ue  nol  entirely  utiified  in  every  way,  notify  u)  and  we  will  give  vou 
ttipping  inilruclioDi  for  the  return  of  the  let  at  our  expenie.  We  will  i;ad  I.Se  complete  let  to  all  who  mail  u> 
the  coupon  below.  Tear  oS  the  coupon,  write  your  Dame  and  nddreM  plainly,  and  write  your  bmineu  ct  occu- 
pation on  the  margin,  that  we  may  know  with  whom  we  are  dealing,  and  mail  now.  You  Incur  no  riik  what- 
ever ai  we  guarantee  aatiifaction  in  every  way.     Moll  coupon  to-day. 

I^HLBACH'S  Wonderful  Historical  Novels  are  all  founded  on  hi>tory.     TKcm  romance)  deal 
with  great  diarscleri  and  great  event^    They  deal  with  the  private,  pergonal  life  and  character  of  great  men 
and  great  women  and  ihoK  with  whom  diey  were  auocialed.      History  ii  here  writleD  in  story  form.      These 
volume*  are  beyond  queilioii  the  moat  faicinatiog  hiatorical  romanca  thai  have  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 


Eighteen  Voliiinea.    Silk  Clolh 

Vtl.  I.  NaHkM  014  IIk  (fmim  at  Pranla. 

Vgl.  II.  The  Gapiin  JsKplilae. 

Vg|.  UI.  Nva>««  ■■'  BLackir. 

Vtl.  IV.  Qwa  Sgrteaie. 

Vol.  V.  Mark  AatalKni  aa«  Dcr  Ssa. 

Val.  VI.  PilDce  emtuK  ni  Rli  Tlaia. 

MUHLBACH'S  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  coi 

Russia.  England,  SwitierUnd.  Egypt.  France.  Holland. 

lived  and  loved,  thou^l  and  acted.  Thus  the  human  interest  alw. 
enduring  popularity.  These  wonderful  historic  romaacei  are  ami 
inleretting.  instructive,  reliable,  truthful,  wholesome  and  good. 
and  Blucher  praclicillv  every  historic  character  thai  the  life  of 
way  is  here  given— all  the  men  and  women  of    hii  time.     This 
printed  from  new  plates,  upon  extra  quality  of    paper    from  ei 
ively  illustrated  and  bound  in  Silk  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  title*  sUmpet 
GEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.    Just  sign  and  mail  attached  c 
you  the  complete  set  of  this  beautiful  Riverside  Edition 
nation  in  your  own  home.  Youcanlhendecideforyounelf  wbelh 
to  buy.    You  can  return  ihe  set  at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  give 
[action.     Should  you  decide  to  purchase  send  in  $1.00  as  trsi  paymc 
pay  the  baWce  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month  for  only    * 
our  special    price  of  $19"""         ■  ■      "" 
$40.00.     Thousands  of  M 
we  are  ^le  to  cut  the  price  to 
by  mail  eliminates  all  middle-i 
dealer's  proBl  nor  an  agent's  c. 

action.    We  thip  direct  from  factory  to  consumer  and 
BDlee  satisfaction  in  every  wny.       Hll  coupon  pranptlf. 

THE  RUHSIDE  PUBLISHIIIS  COMPJUn,  Chicaen.  III. 
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The  Intimate  Story 

of 

Men's  Lives 


looked   over 

ashington's 

Loulder      as        he 

ial  letters,  war  ordera 

j     human     docaments 

make   the  Gnt  «podi 

history  i 

Would   yon    like    to     have 

been  with  Alexander   Hamiltoo  aa 

;  crossed   the  Hadson  on  that  last 

trip   to  meet   Burt;    or     trndged 

with   Peary,  as  he  slowly  crept  closer  to 
'irihest  north;    or  watched,  behind  the 
Maosfield'a  hard-won    Iriutnphs ;     or 
h  Mendelssohn    the  e  '  '    " ' 

do   all   these  things — yoi 
lives  of    great   i 


a  by  [hemselves. 

One  Small  Edition  at  Half  Price 

of    Aoigbiograpby 

t!   go  to   those  who 

for  THE   Review  of   Reviews. 

nore   than   the    price   of    the    Mag- 


out   the    coupon    and  send  for 
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•  1200  Pages- 
Vibrating  witli  Life 

These   books  i 
a  whai  fomoDs  men  i 
Here  sre  the  tides  of  the  s 

I.  Greatest  AmericMis.      U    Solaiars  and  Explorers.    III.   Actors. 

IV.  Artists  and  Composers.      V.   Writen,      VI.   Men  of  Sciepca. 

The  iibm;  Is  complete,  covering  all  iralks  of  life;  thinkers  as  well  as  men  of  action: 

dreamers,  as  well  as  doers.     There  is  room    here  to  mention  only  a   few  of  the  great 

men  who  tell  the  stories  of  their  ives  in  these  volumes,  bnt  there  are  over  &fty — Engliith, 

Scotch,   German,   French,   American,   and   ever;  single  one  of  them  is   among  the  world's 

fp^aiesC.      And  every  one  of  tue  laoo  pages  of  the  set  palsatei  with  the  movement  of  giant 

•dns  and  mighty  brains. 

Here  in  confidential  letters  to  wife  or  sister  or  brother — in  sodden  oncontrollable  ontbursts  of 
the  soul  to  an  intimate  friend — men  and  women  of  genius  tell  the  innermost  secrets  of  theii 
Uvea — secrets  that  made  histoiy. 


Get  in  Touch  with  Great  Minds 

Tbere  ia  no  better  way  to  develop  character  than  to  associate  with  great  souls  and  great 
■Binds.  The  "company  we  keep"  is  bound  to  affect  us;  and  close  intimacy  with  a  big  man's 
life  will  make  ns  bigger  and  stronger.  (That  intimacy  can  be  found  nowhere  as  well  as  in  this 
new  library  of  autobiography,  coming  straight  from  the  world's  geniuses.) 

All  children  should  have  access  to  the  Little  Masterpieces  of  Autobiography,  becatise 
their  inflnence  for  good  on  the  unformed  character  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  records  of 
such  lives  as  Washington's,  Jefferson's,  Hamilton's,  Lincoln's,  Koosevelt's,  Joseph  Jefferson's, 
Grant's,  Sherman's,  Lee's,  Bnms's,  Wagner's,  Edison's,  Millet's,  Geoi^^e  Eliot's  and  Darwin's  can- 
not but  be  ennobling, — to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  history  thus  gained  at  first  hand. 

With  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Two  Years 

The  coupon  with  sfi  cents,  mailed   to-day,  brings  the  set  to  you,  express  prepaid. 
At    the    same    time,   we   enter  your    name   for    two   years'   subscription  for   THE 
Review  of  Reviews  withont  extra  charge.      Think    of   it— the   six   handsome 
*olames,^^itb    lioo   pages    of    nnequalled    reading   matter;    and    two   years' 
subscription  for  The  KevIEW  OF   REVIEWS  for   jo  cents   more    than    the 
price  of  the  magazine  alone  I 

I        If  the   books   are   not    perfectly  aatisfactory  we   take  thero  back  a 
onr  expense,  without  question  or  hesitation.  ^    ehnhed 

I        Remember  r.nly  a  small  edition  goes  at    this    low   price.       You  '' 

can  get  the  bool.a    later   on,  but   you'll    p^y    more.       Order   now 
and  save    half    the    price.       You    take    nu    risk  —  we    pay    all 
'express  charges. 


lThe  Review  of  Reviews  Company 


NEW  YORK 


Ktatt  mntlon  tin  Htvlta 
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Surprise  Your  Friend 


WtwMf^lkWftff 


Most  popular  of  these  unique  loeaiu  of  eipressing  Ibe  strength  and 
friendship,  is  the 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR 

It  contains  nn  artitllcilly  dated  blank  leaf  fnr  evesy  day  of  l»5,  Yi 
of  these  «Llh  whatever  SLiJts  your  fancy  o(  will  iilease  the  recipient,  gel 
of  the  friend  you  intend  it  inr  to  fill  up  others,  and  present  it  aa  your 
j(ift-  Thus  every  day  o(  tlie  ytar  preMna  some  new  greeting,  while 
leaves  may  be  preserved  as  a  cherished  souvenir. 

Friendship  Calendars  &'S''j^l!;i^!i*!,^?,-= 

ollrdaudleavo.KilhEihUiieiiErB.  &Ml<ix?ii.  Prin. io boi. ponpiSl. 
Vlorentlne  Edition- Re luiMinca  dcjwn.  with  moMic  coloring  ol  the 
ippiopriiic  UfUi  Kobbia  IctlEnn*.  calcnLr  pid  aa  unve.    Siu  9!«i;> 


itlan— Art!  >nd  CraflA  fumedoa 


ui.  pnalpud^JO. 
UD  padded  Mon>ccob4ck.   Shown  ihore,  eud  mppo 
on.  niihKoldpluedbMnKn,   SitVf^TX.    Priccl 
B   TlioiiilhtB  Is  the        ~         -  -  -      - 


If  vine  and 

acts  fur  ue  Fiieiidihip 
X  may  tie  glren,  single 
or  bU  toBcthei,  u  B 
other  gift ,  BemitlfiinT 

(  for  pacing 


ball  poslHid.  ts.tO. 
Friadahr*  S«mbh  LeMw  Is 
a  noveUr  mit  wUT please  Tw  »"1 
delist  Tom  friends.  ThtcMish  Ibis 
nwiUum  TOD  Biall  A  letter  U  M& 
each  dai;  a  joor  Torage  or  give  ta 


filend 


ata  noT  '—,.„ „.-•  _ 

lAiD  &  nlllne— glTee  ■lgiil&- 
to  the  trip.  Ten  artistically 

1,  doDblMolio  sbeeta  of  antra 

ind  paper,  » '  '    " 

■e  S»Kli. 

atpaid.  tl.W 


able  for  monntina  or  to  placing 
on   desic,  lilxary  able  or  dresser, 
fucked  in  box,  postpaid,  50  cents. 
Start  now  your  calendar  lor  Christmas  or  New  Year  gift.    Don't  wait.    Begin  la>di 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO.,  «  Cedar  St,  New  Britain,  Conn.  . 


A  PROPOSITION 

Tbat  mil  Sell  Itself 


Great  Lincoln  Centenary  Offer 

extraordinary  bargain  botK  to  agent  and  subsaiber 
the  history  of  periodical  publishing. 

person  who  wants  to  add  from  $5.00  o 
,00  a  week  to  his  or  her  present  inco  ne 
should  send  us  the  attached  coupon  at  once. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 
13  Astor  Place,        -         -         -        New  York 

'  Htvltm  tf  Smiiltmt  aihn  urltlmg  ta  atatrtiMn 
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FREE 


The  Little 
Muttrpiccu 
ol  Science 


Tbo  Review  trf  Reviews 


From 

ShaRespeare  to  Kipling 

in  The  Little  Masterpieces  Library 

*TpO  read  all  the  world's  great  literature  would  require 

■*■      many  lifetimes.    That  literature  would  fill  many  thou- 
eand  volumes  and  would  cost  a  fortune.  How  to  get  that  part, 
which  you  must  know  and  will  enjoy— that  is  the  problem  we 
have  solved  in  the  LITTLE  MASTERPIECES  LIBRARY. 

The  foremost  iiving  critics  have  spent  years  in  gathering  together  the  best 
pari  of  the  worlil's  great  boolta.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Henrjr  Van  Dyke, 
Bliss  Perry  (Eiiitor  of  tbe  Atlanlii  Monthly),  JobI  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle 
Kemos)  and  George  Ilea  are  the  editors  of  this  superb  library. 

Her*  is  a  set  in  which  yon  have  at  hand  my  book  by  any  nilhor^-Milton, 
Bacon,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Scott.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Eliot,  Browning,  Stevenson,  Barrie,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Daodet,  de  Maupassant, 
Zola,  Goethe,  Heine,  Boccaccio,  Hoffman,  Tnrgenieff,  Tolstoi,  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Mark  Twain.  Howells, — the  library 
conlBins  the  best  work  of  these  and  hundreds  more.  Much  of  the  material  is 
copyrighted  and  much  appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.  The  editors  con- 
'tribnle  critical  essays,  which  are  "  the  last  word  "  on  their  subjects. 
43  Handsome  Volumes  10,000  PAGES 

Eacb  4»ix6lncliei.  PhotoiravHre    ProatKoiecM 

400  Authors 

Amarlcaa,  Ensllib,  Prsnch,  Oerman,  Rusilan.  Ilitlan.  Spinlib. 

1200  Separate  Selections 

ProH,  Poclrr,  Rctlon.  Humor.  AuIoMairapby. 


Less  Than  50  CENTS  a  Volume 

Oar  large  manufacturing  establishment  and  tremendous  clientele 
enabled  oa  to  offer  some  very  good  bargains  in  the  past— but  never  ot._ 
like  this.  The  introductory  edition  of  the  LITTLE  MASTERPIECES 
LIIiRARV  is  now  ready.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  you  can  have  a  get  for  50 
cents  down  and  fa.oo  a  month  for  lo  months.  The  coupon,  with  jo 
cents,  brings  a  complete  set,  txpriis  prepaid.  If  you  don't  like  it, 
send  it  back  at  oar  eipenae. 

If  ii  is  satisfactory,  you   pay   for  it   In   small    payments,   and  get 
FREE  Tkt  Uttie  Matttrpitccs  of  Sciina. 


Thus,  adding  these  five  volumea  to   the  38   volumes  of  thi 
yen  will  have  43  votjmu,  In  anlForm  binding — and  they  ivill  make  a 
splendid  showing  on  your  library  shelves.     Rear  this  in  mind 
Only  the   introductory  edition  goes  at  a  bargain,  with   the 
Science  volamct  fnc.    Don't  wait  antil  to-morrow  to  send  i' 
coupon,    or  you  may  miss  Che  offer.     Send   it   to-day. 
Yon  will  be  mighty  glad  of  It  later  on. 

'.  New  York 
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Her 
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s  the 

en  lookin 


Dickens 

lover  of  bPiu^iful  books,  and  yet  is  a  bargain, 
r  we  have  secured  500  selfl  of  a  beautiful  Dickens,  i 
y  volumes,  that  U  easily  Horlb  fj.oo  a  volume.    But  the 
the  tail-end  of  an  edition..  That's  a   pity,  for  there  are 
many  limes  joo  of  oar  subscribers  who  will  want  this  bargain.  We  got 
acrifice,  and  pass  the  bargain  on  to  you.  We  want  to  send  yoa  a 
nation,  because  nothing  else  will  demoostraie  to  yon  the  rar 
beauty  of  the   liooks,^and  moreover  we  have  not  enough  for   ourselves 
this  sale  to  pay  for  elaborate  descriptive  circulars. 

Oxford  University  Press  Dickens 


20 


_UPERB 
VOLUMES 


isin  twFntT  Tolumw.MChmHuuriiiifp^xl^inchu.    The  book.  «e  pdnled  ou  thi 
T.  iiQin  linrc.  dui    i.m  lync. 

ITT  (chieved  in  the  lit  of  book  loaklsc  ii  bo  dellihilul  u  Uie  llniD  lealh 

.(Ined. 

xt)aii>.uxa>n>li:riln  orrViBrT  edhlam  at  Dicbtni.    Thc»  jirc  all  rrom  g 
[impIcuDickeuiani 

Juitj  GoodmiB,  Tow 


ir  Edwin  LiDdseer,  M^ 
enharen.  Hui; 
iUunniloni  arc 


.    ThET  ai 


br  "  Phil,"  Cniiiabink,  Stimo<a. 
a,  SlanGeld,  I'cilDial,  Uiccn.  Giiel- 


Jus<  500  Sels-Ai  the  Cost  of  Haking 


coupon  below  brings  the  complele  set  for  eiamii 
o-day  with  Jl.oo.  Vou  have  a  week  to  look  ov 
md  us  I3.00  a  month  for  10  nionlha.     If  you  dor 


it  our  expense.     Mail 
set.      If  you  keep  it 

it,  send  it  back  al 


The  Review  of  Revlcwa  will  be  sent  to  yon  lor 
me  year  wlUutnt  exira  diarge,  U  you  decide  to 
keep  the  oel. 

Tha  Ravlew  of  Revl«wa  Company 


The  Rerkw  of  Rerkwt— AdTCrtUait:  Sectioo 


Ridpatli's  History  of  the  World 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  FAILURR  placed  In  our  hands  the  entire  unsold  edition  of  this  monumental 
work,  BRAND  NEW,  tveautlfully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  ere  offering  tile  remaining  sets 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  dlract  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  brioT. 
Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and   address  piainly,  and   mail  now 
before  you  forset  It.    Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  hU  family  dcr 
come  from  hia  history,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast,  for  the  sake  of 
quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause  great  Injury  to  future  sales. 

R  EVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  nMdcr^haveihowiiwoodfffnlapprKiatloo  of  oiirrsmarkabla 
oHtr.    We  h/ivoEhipprdlhii splendid  History  otttieWoild  lo  dcli-l.wrf  rp,ij=rs 
iivins  in  'vrry  State  of  the  Union,  to  nesrl/all  forcien  countr 
aiTsr  islaoilaof  theses.    Toreadtl^s  History  is  to  know  n-oplca 
dofm  and  empim.  principiUtlcd  and  ponTr?;  to  behold  acn-Li 
ihintf.  bAttlea  tought  And  victonoiu  tefriona  o 


•t  Stehmi  uMtn  atltlHj  tt  atttrtltm 


Tbe  Review  of  Reviews— Advertbiiis:  Sectloa 


THE 


Story-Life 
of  Lincoln 


Do  Yon  Wisli  to  Learn 
How  to  Forecast 
Business  Conditions  ? 


The  Review  of  Reviews— Adrertlifne  Sectioa 

GREATEST! 

HISTORY  OFFER 


You   Keep  entire   ivorK   by   paying  50    cents   dowrn 

Union  Booh  Company  PAILS ! 


We  present  here  what  we  believe  to  be  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  our  readers 

— an  opportunity  to  secure  at  less  than  half  price  these  Sfteen  beautifoll;  boand  volumes  of  the 
Library  of  Universal  HMory.  This  is  a  brand  new,  h^uitsome  edition,  all  primed  from  large  new 
(ype,  embellishud  wi.h  over  loo  dJubte  page  maps  and  plans,  700  full  page  illuslraltoQS,  many  of  which 
are  in  color  and  more  than  5,000  pages  of  solid  reading  matter. 

■  thAthnve*timitFdtheworld-ii 


;ui™ 


PonLiWl 


"»?^.^ 


fa.     Kmdrcdi  ot 


uniudiin  W  en<jt  J^iuil 
Odp  ihem  buk  w  m  .t 
u  irillin^r  u  <rc  >a 


:  uarvportitioD  dujxcL 
™kno»  .™we  wilTlell 


We  want  too  >nd  rear  wIfM  and  ehlldnn  to  nit 

own  l>f  ToDroim  flrostdflmnft  rrad  thwtehunlufnr 
week.    Begin  «tthei5i*fl  pi  dvlUzAdna  uA  tnaA  die  patht 

i>wn  10  (he  hDoi  to  whidi  Toa  li*e.   And  nn  In  pudns  the  nn 

irouirt  (II  ihs  (n*  dul  have  puMiL     ' '      — ' "-  ■"- '— 

;gvptun9.    ReveJ  In  [he  macniAcer  — '  ^ 


:  ol  the  Ranu 


"ubli/^'^iiiUv^^wricd  llm* 
ifaigh  THi  hmlhc.  You  ihauM  hive  i 
bould^vc  Ihuiplcndld  ¥mik.    ll  bIiod! 

re  The  dflnger  vgrvla  ilang  ihe  mlhwa 


I  be  in  every  borne. 


Lmericamdiy.   You 


otipcm  uid  nVe  idvuitii 


.*\-4 


"Don't  Send  any  Money 

THIS  COUPON  BRINGS  THE  BOOKS 
TO  YOUR  HOME  JF^XISIE] 


r  ■■■'.■■ 


I  moolh  for  lourteen  monihs.     Henil  tlie  cnupon  l<nln;.         j      <P^    ^o  -» #-  'y'^    .-' 
'A     ,*»jl*tf''^*'     -•    .-       .-      .-- 


AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS  CORPORATION 

S40  Wafaub  AvaBD*.  Dapt.  81,  ChlHi*.  111. 


/ 


The  Revkw  of  Reviaw»—  Advtrtiring  Sectkn 


Don't  mss  mis  Baigili 


beantifnl 


ubscribers  a  small  edition  of  a 
„  made  to  sell  at  fr.j; 
llttt«  mon  thaa  half 


ne  secured  for  our  ! 

:t  oi  Dumas,  in  ten 

This  is  offered  yot 
with  the  Keview  of  Review*  for  two  yean.  Send  the 
coupon  lo-day  with  50  cents,  and  we  «ill  send  the  coinrieit 
set  foryour  leisurely  examination.  Ton  taHe  no  rUH.  lOOl 
moner  la  retnrDod  If  roo  don't  liKe  the  boolu. 


that  o(  France  is  the  most  fascinating.  Tlie 
tellect,  the  brilUant  wit  of  the  French,  flood) 
their  history  with  light  and  color.  Dumas,  saperbly,  intensel]' 
French,  has  painted  in  bis  novels  a  wonderful  pislure  of  the 
sioiy  of  Francu,  with  side  lights  on  the  "gossipy"  side  of 
English  history.  His  dames,  his  soldiers,  his  Dobles. — brave. 
gay,  scheming  and  reckless, — leave  an  impression  of  Frencb 
history  as  indelible  as  it  is  accurate.  In  these  morvelODs 
pages  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  Grand  Monarqae,  with 
his  loves  and  his  conquests. 

Relentless    Richelieu   shows   a 

of  Henry  of  Navarre  leads  again  to  victory  a(  Ircj. 
Marie  Antoinette,  poor  little  la  Valierc,  reckless  Marguerite 
go  their  gay  or  sad  way  across  these  pages. 

Small     wonder    that    Damas   ranks    among    the    world's 


he  books  and   find   thera  satisfactory,  i 
e  lor  Ihe  Review  of  Reviews  for  two  yun  without  extra  chaijc. 
Remember  that  this  is  a  limited  edition.     Only  Ihe  first  c 
s  low  price.    Act  now  and  avoid  disappointir 
The  Rerlew  of  SeTiewi  Companr,  New  TorK 


w  Ut  Kmlim  af  Ktvlttn  v 


t  wrfCtnf  to  aMmrtltmi 


The  Revkw  ol  Revkws— Adverttsiiifi:  Sectkio 


A  TRAIN  LOAD  OF  BOOKS 


[  Musi  Sell  fvery  Ono  of  Those 
Books  Boforo  Chrtstmaa.    Pricos  Will 

Bolim      MilHona  of  Books- Thoumandm  of  Tltloa 

No  such  aggregation  of  Book  Bargains  was  ever  offered  in  tbe  world.  Read  every 
'  word  of  this  Bdvortisement— get  my  bargain  lisi— buy  quick  or  you'll  miss  yoii»  lifc'«  chance 
for  a  library  at  the  price  of  paper  and  printiog.  Binding  free. 
lie  panic  forced  many  book  publiahers  to  the  wall.  Others  had  to  have  money  to  avoid  failure. 
Result:  1  bought  tremendous  quantities  of  new  tlandard  books  and  Ubrary  Mala  at  my  own  price, 
nd  am  now  closing  them  out  quick  at  10  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
BoOkm  Shim*Ott  on  AptfOVal  subject  to  examination  in  your  home  before  paying  for 
them,  and  returnable  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  The  following  sample  prices  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  Ibe  thousands  of  bargains  offered  in  my  big  free  Bargain  List,which  I  will  mail  you  on  receipt 
of  coupon  or  postal  card  request. 

Sampio  Prices— New  Books  ^rwb'K?;^':^!^"^'!.^"" 

f..^.  »         .       »     »  J  C««^L_-"M'««'-AO-  H'jfPrtom.aao,  Ll.lineluclM>10HTINI3  CHANCE," 

&ar0  vopyi'Wffnt  rtawma  -half a hoque,- "fair ood.- 'BRAsa bowl," -mayors witk,' 

"THS  YOKBi,""THEaPOILaitS.''andhiindtt<Uofolberm»tf.omaaaf»  *So. 


it.(.r>k.  ibrri» 


"■ Wand*  I  tDl*.  Bftlf  LfMChtr 

lDpsil%  iTDliLAlt  LMtlifr 


StantlaMi  Ubpary  Sota  In  fUoh  Half  Mot*OOOo  B/imKmbsm 

.-._...,  (_,,_.. .._^  ,._. ^-  i-  .;.i,  h»:r  morocco  biO(lioii.foltl*t«mpin«aod  lold  topa.  Ric 

AffA  Aric*«  lothm  waaithy  and  eutturudtlattmm  ■jAo  wan 


B!rt  Bn^rtMr,m   in  the  bonki  of  Afar*  Twain,  Jamrt  Wkitcamh 
tg  Bargains  l„„„„„  Du«bar.  e.  p.  j<f<».  EUa  wf.„ur 

BIG  BARGAINS  iab\inditiltatb<Hik»aaSociolQai'.  fotit- 


BIG  BARGAINS  In  btindrada  ofbaeka  on  fdmea,  Lau, 
jftAi^*.  DomnUcSeiim.  Art,  Mmtie,  titdiaiw,  etc. 

Bia  BAKGAINS  In  thouuiula  of  Roe  Library  Book:  Gift 
Brokafmrrammmasfl'Id.hooktforBtv.booI'mforGlrlm,  ttc. 

5n>CifLAW7£OLThM*t>arBBlnaanliiiiltadtotbe>ti>Ek 
I  nowbavB.   Ida  not  knew  that  Twill  cvar  (ecure  luch  bar- 


D»ldB.CIark«w,Tii*  Boak  Braks^  120!  Bosch  Bldg.,Chiesga 


HMm*  MMrtiwi  (*•  ffHfnr  tf  Steltmt  mlitii  writlof  ti 


lioi  Bosch  BajIdiHff,  Chicago, 
II  me.urilhoul  obligalioH  to  me.youi 
illHSlraltd    Bargain   Litl   of  youi 
mpl  book  bargains. 


EDUCATIQ/^(AL 

BOOKLS 


bich  will  Impbl  uicfid  ' 


A   CH-RISTMAS  GIFT  FO-R  EVB'RyBO'Dy 

Webster's  IMPERIAL  Dictioaary 

Attention  {■  Envited  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  prerioni  Webtter  ii  now  Eighteen  Veaurs  Old— coa- 
■eqoentl;  quits. out  of  date.  The  WEBSTER  iTnperial  Dktionai;  li  new  from  cover  to  cover,  is  printed 
from  new  plates,  contains  ihoasands  of  new  woids.     It  ij 

THE  OSE  GREAT  DICTIONARY  BV  WHICH  ALL  OTHEKS  AHE  UEASDRED 

U  la  the  Best  a.ui  Uoit  PrsctlctL  an  well  ss  the  Lateit  Oomplete  mcUoDSTr  ot  (be  Enillah  t^ninaEe,  ilTlaB  Uu)  SpeUnt, 

"~ ladon,  Etymolosr.  and  Deflnltlooa  ot  Wonli,  totsther  wIEli  thoiuaiiai  of  UlaUiatkiaB. 

.. J ... ^_,  ip,^,!  (e,tu^e^ 

>F  THE  WOKIA. 

the   -ntlei    of  tbA 

A  DICnONAKY  OF  NOTED  NAMES  IN  STANDAKB  FIC- 
TION, HTlholair.  Legeiidi.  etc.  SenlnB  as  ■  Kra  ta 
Uletarr  AUuiloui. 

A  MCnONABV  OF  FOREKM  WOaOSL  Fbraa 

SsylDEB  and  CollDqulil  Expieulooi  iiam  the  IuMMo,  i 
Slid  Modern  LaoiuaKes,  oied  in  Cnrteot  LIHMture. 


[  ABID  LATV: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ABBKEVIATIONS  AND  CONTMAC- 
TIONS  CommoQly  Used  In  WrlUDS  and  Prlatius. 

A  PaONOIINCINO  MCIIONASY  OF  BIOGBAPBY. 

SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS  Died  In  WrltfaiB  and  PilntliiE. 

MAMKS  USO)  IN  PSOOFKEADIN6. 

VALUES  OF  STANDAKD  FOBEI«N  COINS. 

A  LIST  OF  AHENDDI  SPa.LING5  Recommetided  br  ItM 
Phllolocloil  Bocletr  ot  Uindon  and  the  Amerlcsa  Fblk>- 
lOBical  AsiodStlon.  ■ 

A  IffiFArrMENT  DEVOTBI  TO  FAULTY  DICTION  (vhldl 
no  other  Webater  ever  conMlned),  treaUnr  over  UM 
aabjecta.    A  feataie  ot  Incalculable  TStue. 

A  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WOKIA  <XHlBl(tln(  ot  H 
BeauUtol  Uapi  FtinCed  in  Onion. 

8205  PASES,  aaO  ILIIIST»ATHIIS,  »EW  caLMia 
PUTtS  lit  WBIB 

NO  SUPPLEMENT  s?,fflSiSrsffisvm:'S:k'ZrS5r""''''"''""' " """  °"' 

IheonlTDlctloiiBry  oa  theniaTket  whlojdoetnuthATetlie  aupplsment  featuie.   Tbla  t> 

CWWtl     Alhin    DDId^lTG    Thta  work  I» handsomely  and  subatantlally  bound  with  the  bert  m^tert^ 

SlYljEia    ANIf    rKlCllA    that  can  be  selected  tor  danbHity,  with  fleztUe  back  ^'-■- -*—.■. 

-      -     -  --"^  -"-Tedhuler. 

1!^ 


roll  Law  Sheep,  Thnmh  Indes.^ 


.    ».00 


STHAS  pusposes. 


THE    SAALHELD    PUBUSHING    COMPANY,    Alcron.    OUo 


The  Review  of  Reviews  EducationaJ  Books  Department 


■lRoeh'S  uvina  method  for  leakninq 

How  to  Think 
^"*ir.'.°f.^bo".■  in  French. 

The  most  Kucceiwfiil  means  yet  doTised  (or  learn- 
ing uhI  teaching  how  to  ■puk  Prsnch. 

"I  Bin  Bure  the  book  will  scoomplluli  prediwly 
what  U  net  to  be  Itrt  purpose.-  —  Prof.  Jamm  W. 
Briahl,  John*  Hopkins  i.Tjiiversltv^  ^  ^^^^    ^^ 

the  piihliraitlon   of  your  manuals."  —  Blshon  John 
H.  VJBceat,  ChanorUor  ol  Cbautauqua. 

How  to  Think 
"S.KT.'io'."  in  German. 

"As  a  praeUc&l  book  to  aid  In  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  oI  comwl  anil  fluent  speaking  ot  the 
Oerman  language,  this  vork  hail  no  equal, "  — Sclea- 

How  to  Think 

»;;'«r.','?,°.;.°  in  Spanish. 

It  Engliih 

-  N.  V.  School  Journal.  July  1*.  ] 


HAVE  YOt)  AN  AUTHENTIC   HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  7 

BTEBT  HOME  IN  AMERICA  should  conuio  sn 
ia»to-<ku.  .cholMlT.  tmhtBdc,  wiU-wiillen  HlHTOHt  OF 

tSb  iinitbd  status.  ,     ,     „ 

■"     B'.  Hiilorr  ol  the  Unlled  Sl»lei.  hi  fin  fine  Ocuvo 

bwith  JQO  lull  pjwB  llliutiationa  snd  nuar  mapj, 

msdcrs  iBIiUlctnl  reuier  dtmindi  in  i  huiorr  >ccut- 

tcT.  sdiolMnhip,    lilttaiy  Gniih  and  inttre.tiag  Hyle.      Thli 

~  aroplj  dacribe  Ibii  Ml  ot  book.  In  a  >b»1I 

on,  Ph.D.,  LJlt.'D.,  head  of 
Md  edit' d  bT  CI^M  HtofT 

MBGHANICAL    MAKE-UP. 

The  El»n  lltiutnlid  Hl>loi7  is  in  five  OcI»vn  Vulumei. 
.  .Ih  aiu  fuU.psn  illuaiatioiu;  the  blading  l>  jpcdn  vellum 
dolh  »Unii«d  with  eold.  The  ifve-iage  u  panic ulatly  beaii- 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Business  Book  if  We 

Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send 
no  money!     Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  tlie  world's  mawer 
businesa  men  have  wrinen  ten  br)oka^3,o79  pagct 
— 1,497  vi'al  business  secrela,  ideas,  methods.  In 
them  is  ilie  best  of  all  that  they  knuw  about 


tg-vord  booklet  has  bera  j 


id  <  tril  iboul 


bTlniill 


'ock-bollom   purchsMng;  pan 
Lib  (be  nurkctLDS  of  goods  thtough 


iblisbed  A .,...,■•<-- 

tril  iboiii  nuoaginf  busj- 

_i  _:.u  —  ^i.  eollecUooa 

■jth  handliss 

wilb  advcr. 


lUo  pial  problem  ol  »ecui_,  ,_, 

and  the  tut  piige  Iclls  how  jnil  loai  get  ■  complele  set — bound  la 
haodMOMj  hill  morocco,  conlenls  in  aion— (or  less  than  your. 
diily  snake  or  shivT,  almcsl  as  lillle  ai  your  daJy  newqiaper 

. Tha  SrslHD  Cc  I S1-1B3  Wabash  Ata„  TTilraio 


I]  wHtif  mrllliit  U 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Rockford  College  for  Women  Xou! 

One  of  the  fifteen  leadinff  women's  oolletres  in  the  country.    Degrees 

of  A.  R.  and  R.  S.    Tr  Ins  also  for  a  mcation     Home  Economics, 

Secretarial,  Llbcary,  Music,  Applied  Desitn^  i  *erartments.     iatalog. 

JULIA  H.  CULLIVBR.  Ph.D..  President.  Bo«  E. 

Kbrucky,  Lexington. 

Transylvania  University,  So^'oSS.'*  aJnew* 

Ing  the  oldest  seat  of  leamiag  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
Students  from  37  States  and  7  foreign  countries.  Elective 
courses;  modem  conveniences;  scholarly  surroundings.  Ex* 
penses  reasonable.    Address  Ths  Presidkkt. 

■ m -  —m  -  ^^      I   ^m  an  m  ■  .^^m^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^i—  _t  ■    ■  _   ^^^m^^^r  ^       i  i  i_ 

Maktland,  Baltimore,  Oharlea  Street  Avenue. 

Nnfre  nam#k  nf  MH  College  for  Women  and  Pre- 
INOCrC    l^ame    OI    lYia.    paratory  School   for   Girls. 

Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


MiseouRi,  Mexico,  1202  College  Place. 

HardinCollege  and  Conservatory 

n.    Tne  College— A  University  trained  fa 
—German  Standards.  Art,  Elocution,  Cooking 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
John  W.  Miluon,  President. 


For  Young  Women.    Tne  College^A  University  trained  faculty. 
The  Conservatonr— German  St      "      " 
Courses  and  Business  Courses. 


Belmont  College 

For  YOUNG  WOH£N  NashyiUe,  Tenn.   * 

Regular  College  and  Preparatory  Ck>urae8.  Music,  Art, 
Languages,  Physical  Culture.  Beautiful  location.  Golf, 
tennis,  hockey,  all  the  year.    Register  now.    Catalogue  on 

request.  Bev.  Im  LM^ritlk  D.B.,  LL.D.,  s«c« 

Hiss  lloe4  aii4  Hhs  HerMM  PriMi|«ls. 


NashviUe. 

1>mmf^^A  /^mIIaopa  Limited,  select  home  college  for  the 
OUIOra  ^Olieg^e.  higher  culture  of  women.  Non- 
denominational,  non-sectarian.  Thoroughly  Christian.  En- 
rollment strictly  one  hundred.  Excellent  equipment  and  Ideal 
location.    Term  opened  Sept.  17th.    Yearbook  free. 

Mb.  E.  O.  Bitforo.  Regent.    Mrs.  E.  G.  Buronn,  President. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS.  / 

C'oxif  EcncuT,  Cheshire. 
r*|_^**u:«.A  C#»Vtj^j^1  FOUWDED  A.  D.  1794.  In  the  finest 
V^nesnire  OCnOOl.  section  of  Connecticut.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses,  combined  with  well  directed 
physical  training.  Extensive  grounds.  Equipment  modem 
and  complete  in  every  particular. 

Rev.  John  D.  Skxltoit,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOYS. 

« 

ComracncuT,  Cornwall,  Litehlleld  Oovmtj. 

Rumsey  Hall. 

A  school  in  the  conntrj  for  young  boy*.    Addrees 


DuTBicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  4101  Conneetlevt  Ave. 

The  Army  and  Navy  preparatory  scboql 

Select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  tmys.  Thorougli  pre^ 
aratlon  for  colleges,  universities  and  sclentlllc  schools;  ths 
for  Government  academlCH.  Small  claMie>.  Individual  atteniSoa. 
Special  courses.    For  catalogue,  address  EL  Swavslt,  Pitee^sL 


Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  ciS^.ViSi 

Location,  €0  minutes  from  Chicago.  Altitude,  10  mds.  mnit 
elevated  and  healthful  town  In  Illinois.  Ideal,  for  every  *^edd 
boy  **  a  cultured  gentleman  and  a  good  dtlsen.  ^accessjihs* 
nomenaL  I>esire,  to  hear  from  yoo.  Addrcws,  Noblx  Hill.  nls. 

* 

Mautb,  Farmlngton. 

Thp    Ahhott    Srhonl  interests  parents  who  do  Ml 
A  UC    rviiliUtt    OCauUi  <ie«ire  a  Oarge    Instltutloosl 
school,  but  prefer  Home  Atmosphere,  ComiMmionable  Teacfaerib 
Helpful  Boy  Associates.    Our  circular  interests. 

Geobok  Dudley  Chubcb,  Headmaster. 

KASSACirusrrTS,  Wellesley. 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys 

A  unique  school.  Catalogue  and  iUustrated  book  seat  on  reqiuaL 
1LL88ACHUSKTT8,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  ^i^TSS^  ^f,iiS5 

complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  Eight  buildings.  Spedsl 
laboratories.  Gvmnaslum.  **J(egaron**  containing  noble  Rscrea* 
tlon  Hall  and  big  Swimming  Pool.  8  Tennis  Courts*  Ample  OvaL 
Cinder  Track.  TSth  year.  CaUlogne.    D.  W.  ABaacBonix,  lJjJ>. 


New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Bo^s. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  SehoMs.  Ranks  with  the 
higtiest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endow- 
ment the  tuition  Is  only  $400.  A  new  building  sras  opened  to 
September.  Rev.  Loaui  Webstee,  L.H.D..  Rector. 

New  Jbbset,  Hightstown.    Box  ISA. 

Peddie  Institul:^  ^RB0Y&  Changes  this  fan  fkxm  a 
X^CUUlC  All^l.ll,UI.C  ^educational  to  a  school  for  boys 
only.  Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical,  sdentlfle,  law  and  med- 
ical schools.  Separate  department  for  boys  from  11  to  14  years 
of  age.  Rates  $375  a  year.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletle 
flelo.    For  catalogue,  address         R.  W.  SWETLaxn,  PtlnoipaL 


Penrstltakia,  Conoordvllle,  Delaware  Co.  Box  & 
VTanlf^mmoH  -^  successful  school,  near  Phila.  Wakss  up 
ATAapic  w  uuu.  Bo«a  ^  duties  of  life.  Prepares  40  Boys  ft* 
college  or  business.  47th  yr.  Fine,  large  gymnaatnm.  Dept.fbr 
Little  Boys.  Large,  comfortable  rooms.  Rxcellent  table.  Han- 
ual  Training.  J.  SaoBTLiDeB,  AJL,  Tale,  Prln. 
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iC&demical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

I  Mountain  School  for  Boys. 

nu.  MouMTAim,  N.  T.    SleTatlon  of  School,  8,000  feet 

Ok,  ChAncter,  Cnlture,  Scholarship.    AddrcM 

1 0.  Biowir,  A.&,  M.D.,  481  West  145th  St.,  New  York  City. 

w  ToBX,  OMlniiur-oii-HadBoii.    Box  506. 

int  Pleasant  Academy. 

now  the  moat  ttHlted  oftohooi  in  the  Eaat.  Oar  Booklet  tellfl 
•ry.  This,  with  our  artistic  year  book,  on  application  to 
lnclp«L    Also  Mouirr  Plxasart  Hall  for  Young  Boys. 


w  YOBX,  Osslnlng. 

•  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  ^,?^SJS,g?KJl 

iihed  18M.  Located  on  Briar  CUff,  500  feet  above  sea  lereL 
lea,  Oynmaalum.  SaUsfactory  references  as  to  character 
ary  for  enrollment.    For  catalog,  address 

Tarn  Dr.  Uolbbook  School. 


Military. 


OBZDA,  Oreen  Ck>Te  Springs. 

rida  Military  Academy  ^,5*'JSK2ffSJr,'; 

mug  men.  Prepares  for  any  university  or  for  the  Qovem- 
leademles.  Location  unsurpassed.  Swimming  pool.  Row- 
hlng  and  hunting.  Allezpennes,  including  uniforms,  books. 
000  from  Jan.  1st.    For  catalogue,  address 

QBOSQ&  W.  Hulvkt,  Supt. 

arrucKT,  Lyndon.    Box  9. 

itucky  Military  Institute  ^a«?'Hir,"'iS 

a.  Flail  and  spring  at  Lyndon,  Ky.,  Winter  at  Eau  Oallle, 
tzty-three  years  of  successful  work.  Strong  courses.  One 
9  to  ten  DOTS.  Health  and  academic  work  unsurpassed. 
charges  $400.    Catalog  and  Florida  Booklet. 

CoL  C  W.  FowLKB,  Sup't. 


Blllerica.     (SO  miles  from  Boston.) 

\  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

orooi^ly  modem,  military  home  school.  Boys  admitted 
inoluslTe.  Honorable  dismissal  from  last  school  re<ru<re<l. 
I  matron  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Terms  $000. 
gne  upon  requeet.  A.  H.  MrrcHKLL,  Head  Master. 


m  Jbbskt,  Bordentown-on-the*DeIaware. 

dentown  Military  Institute. 

Brst  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men—physi- 
mentally,  morally.  College  and  business  preparation, 
ated  book  and  school  paper. 

Rev.  T.   H.  Lawdon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prln. 

Lleut.-CuL  T.  D.  Landoit,  Comm*d*t. 

w  JCBSKT,  Montclalr,  4  WaUlen  Place. 

«f/»l9ir  AraHAmv  ^^^^  V^^^  under  tame  head- 
ICCiair   /\CaaCiny  master.  MlUtary  organisation. 

ulam  and  Swimming  Pool.  **  Your  Boy  and  Our  School  ** 
:te  book  which  will  Interest  parents,  no  matter  where  their 
re  educated.  John  G.  MAoVioAa,  A.M. 

m  Jbbsst,  Wenonah,  Oloucester  Co. 

nonah  Military  Academy  2SllSi5SS"gJS 

on.  Military  System.  Rural  Life.  Largest  Gymnasium  and 
le  Field  in  the  State.  No  saloons  nor  factories  In  the  town, 
gne  on  application.  Major  John  R.  Joins.  Supt. 

m  YOBK,  Comwall-on-Hudson. 

7  York  Military  Academy. 

lohnical  Preparatory  SchooL  Prepares  for  the  great  En- 
lag  School  and  for  business  life.  Beautifully  located  in 
ndson  River  Highlands,  near  West  Point.  For  catalogue, 
to  Sbbastian  C.  Joirss,  C.E.,  Superintendent. 

m  York,  Mohegan,  Westchester  County. 

legan  Lake  School  (Military). 

lares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  for  business. 
Kl  on  shores  of  Mohegan  Lake.  Land  and  water  sports. 
4  home  life.  New  hall  for  senior  students.  For  catalogue, 
IS  Box  83.    A.  K.  LnrpBR,  A.M.,  Chas.  H.  Sioth,  A.M.,  Prins. 


Military. 


Nsw  YOBK,  Poughkeepsie.    (Box  708.) 

Riverview  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for  seventy  -  three  years.  School 
opened  September  23rd.    For  catalogue,  address  . 

Joseph  B.  Bisbxb,  A.M. 

PKMXSYLVAinA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

47th  year  began  Sept.  10, 1906.  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Arts,  also  thorough  preparatory  courses.  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery.  Scholastic,  Mllltanr,  Moral  and  Athletic  training. 
Catalogue  of  Col.  Chas.  £.  Htatt,  President. 

TufNXSSSB,  Columbia. 

Columbia  Military  Academy.  gSSS*  l?.\« 

Government  as  one  of  the  "A**  grade  schools.  Prepares  for  any 
college  or  university.  Equipment  valued  at  $400,000.  Excep- 
tionally healthful  Climate.  Careful  personal  instruction  for 
every  boy.    For  catalog,  address 

PRIHCVALB  COLUlfKA  MlUTART  ACADEMY. 


TxxinDnxB,  Sweetwater. 

for 
Oov- 
instruo- 
Uon.  Delli^tful  climate.  Health  record  perfect.  Encamp- 
ments, cavalry  trips,  marches.  Fine  athletic  field.  Terms  |S90. 
For  catalogue,  address  Col.  O.  C.  Hulykt,  Supt. 


Tennessee  Military  Institute.  oSiK^c 

emment  Academies  or  Business.    Class  and  Indlviduallnst 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

ComrBonccT,  Greenwich. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Course.  Beautiful  location, 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and  only  BO  minutes  from  New 
York.    New  building.    Gymnasium.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

CONKBcncuT,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls. 

Near  beautiful  lake  In  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Miss  LiUAN  Dixon,  A.B.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Miss  Bkktha  Baujet,  B.8.  (Wellesley). 

ComrBcncuT,  Norwalk.  . 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

OSthyear.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 


CoKHKcncuT,  Stamford.    Near  New  York. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

E»tabli9hed  isss.  Home  SchooL  Excellent  general  course ; 
also  College  Preparatory  with  certificate.    Address 

Mrs.  Harrixt  Bkxchkk  Scovillk  Devan,  A.B.  (Wellesley.) 

District  op  Colttiibia,  Washlngrton,  Mlntwood  PL  and  19th  St. 

Bristol    School.    An  Episcopal  School  lor  Girls. 

Home  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  The  French  Depart- 
ment occupies  a  separate  residence,  where  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  house.  Address  Miss  Aucb  A.  Bristol,  Principal. 

i 

District  or  Colttiibia,  Washington. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  '^^^ 

Attractively  located  near  Thomas  Circle.  Two  years*  course  for 
High  School  Graduates.  Also  General  and  Special  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Languages,  Domestic  Science.  Sight-seeing  parties  each 
week.    f475  a  year.  Edward  W.  Thompsoic,  Principal. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

ritmefrin  T^all  A  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for 
UUnSCOn    nail.    young  ladles.    niustrated  Catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bbvkrlbt  R.  Masoii,  Principals. 

Miss  £.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate  PrlncIpaL 
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KisTocKY,  ShelhTTllIe. 

Science  Hill  School.    *"  "SS^  rroST^ 

Colk^go  Prapantoiy  Oourte  with  eaniaeaM  piini(s*i  at  W«l- 
leolry.  VuuriindamllliCollrRH.  M  yHn  of anonHnil  work. 
CDllege-tr&luMl  uuhert.    anpsrlorailTuiUeealainiiila. 

Hn.  W.  T.  Pomm,  PiUulpBt. 


MiM  CoNurt,  HlH  BiaxLOW,  Pilnclpali. 


Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

CnklegqPreparKi  Dry  ftnd  special  C<nm««. 
BpoclouB  grDUDiiL     OynmaHluni.     Honw  lat 

Klu  Cuuemoir  uid  Hlu  l 


^S^. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


■■  CLMMA  C  Fdllxb,  PrlnclpaL 


Putaam  Hall  School. 

Boarding  Bphwl  for  cirli-    CoU«fa  Preparatory  Depanman 


Rye  Seminary. 


Emma  \Villard  School  for  Girls. 

(FonnarLyTroTFemalflSflralnarT.)  CerlUlcaUi  admlta  to  WbUc*- 
0«nBn1  and  BpAcbU  CoiVBea  HuAla  aod  Art  Scboola.  Flr«-proof 
Far  glroulara,  addreu  111»  Ana  LaacB,  A.1L,  PrlaclpaL 


The  Misses  Law's  ' 

and  School  of  CDUora  for  younf  irt 

P>min.TanA,  EUrmlncliam.    Box  L    (Main  Line,  P.  R.  B.) 

The  Birmingham  School  (Idc.)  for  Girls. 

A  Otrl*A  Bobool  Id  aa  inTt^iwairttj  tn^itj^nin  ^i^tiMt     Fw  L» 
fonnatloD,  addreaa  A.  K.  Oanm,  P 


Walnut  Lane  School. 

It  Phyileil  Dlrucf 


0*rifar»l«  admNi  to  Wd- 


OsoDU  Boiwal  F.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


l>Knisn.vuru.  Flilladelpliia,  Omatout  HIU. 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Fob  OIRLS.  Hn.  CHanus  and  niu  loraa.  Prtndpali. 

puinn.Tiina,  PbUadelphla.  Oak  Lana. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  A°Ide!^aDd  mokc  dc 

partment*.    Collw  preparalorr  and  Special  Connea.    Ideal  lo- 


Cours  Dwight. 

Plfa  moaltB'  realden 

ai !.._  iTSimaK.  Pwl^M  Book,  Enctei 


Dwtobi 
an.lBo 


BouLerard  Deleaaert,  Part*.  France. 


Teachers'  Agencies. 


.»   I>  Tkluuua  in  proportiOD  to  iia  in- 

V    llu«nae.     If  It  meielr  bous  of  va- 

thnt  liaomctliliw.butffltlaaakedtii 

fou  aMut  uiem  ^"nt.  nBommenaa  t«*cherHid  rec- 

sgsaft.KfeJ^.t'S^;-^  Recommends 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Finb  Annua.  N«w  Vark 
Becommendi  laacban  to  eoUf  get,  public  and  prlvaM  anftmJa 
^dWj^arsnl^hoiiyoljnnl^^^Jj^^^gjgJ^Ing^ 
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French,  German,  Spanish  orltalian 

In  a  Few  Weeks  Von  Can  Freely  Use  a  Foreisn  Laognage  by  the  Wonderful 

Language-Phone 

And  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LI^OUISTRY 

Tb*  MmI  Perfect,  Natural  and  5ucce«*ful  Method 

For  Acqulrtni  a  Poretin  Laniuaic. 

Neatly  ■  million  toacbcrti.  bunloiiBs  men  and  oiliers  havr?  availed  tbemsi'lves 


erfnl  Lbd 


I  and  preolsclT  i 


1  wMactloa.  1 

. ^rlnL  l.Bninmno-J'hnnt'.  th»t  ■■      ■    " 

9  leacber. 
To   Speak,  to    Read,  to  Write  a  language  —  There  is  But  One  Beat  Way 

bnnva  It.      Vnil    ninat    Islt    II    aiiit  »i-ilB  II.        All    Ihta    nnn    I.b  .Inno  in.Nt    l.i  Ih«  I  .inoiiiit.o.l'l.nln.    MclbOd.      Wltb  tbU 

.b.<o]ii[e  ai^curai-T  at 
■  ;  (nf 


onitlstil.    Ynu  b 


UvlnK  lorelKD  laDguBges,  .  . 
pUshmentl  OdIt  ten  mlnatee  thi 
rendiag  and  wtltlnc  lamlUarltv  it 


ouownhltn.     He  bi 

hour*  at  a  time.    Any  oae  cnii  learn  a  loreim  lanKuage  WQO  ni'srs  it  ipoiien 

u  Oku  bear  11  an  olteu  as  ynu  like. 

10  Minutes  3  Times  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

w  easilir  yon  ooold  acquire  spealilag.  readlDC  and  wiitlDR  familiarity  w 


>ltCD> 


y  loi 


Tbe  nocceafl  ot  tliia  bi 
Ton  learn  to  use  >snleD< 
It  Is  no  looeer  neccttsar 


It)  a  uew  liiDEUBEe. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue  and  Mind 


wii  a 


It 


cbUd  Isarus  to  talk.     Almost 

age  are  tiuelit  at  the  ■•«•  t)a».     Eye.  ear,  CnDRtie  and  mind  are  all  brought  Inia  play, 
lo  meniorlie  Uata  ol  vert«.  deolonglons  and  complicated  grammatical  rules. 

.- IRQ  one  tongue  you  add  Juel  »o  much  to  your  muttery  ot  the  world's  spohcn  and  written 

tboughtfi.    The  Language- Phonu  will  double  and  triable  your  mental  poncr  In  this  respect. 
»)n  m/Uf.f  UK  m»  mail  a.,„klrt  a>ut  TctUmonial  Lflirr,. 

THE  UNQUAOE-PHONE  METHOD.  82ti  Melropolla  Building.   Kth  Street  and  Broadway.  N.  V. 


OVERNMENT 

POSITIONS 
46,712 

APPOINTMENTS 

n-ere  made  to  CItU  Serrlce 
places  during  th«  paat  year. 
Eicellent  chancei  lor  aapalntinaiil 
IhU  r»r.  No  influoDoe  si  mj  Und 
rAqulred.  Only  a  cominoD  school 
lucatlon  is  aeceoaaiy.  These  are 
cieellPDt  podtlooa  for  raans  ptopl*. 
^'or  10  yeSTB  va  have  made  a  aw 
I'lulty  of  training  people  by  mail  tor 
tli>-se  eiamiiialloDa,  and  bo  aucceaa- 
rul  have  we  been  that  thouMnti 
nhom  we  hare  Instructed  are  dow 
In  the  Oo'cmmenl.  Berrlce  at  aal- 
sHfis  (roTu  iR40  to  $1,400  per  rear. 

^a»  whu^sUte  that  they  owe  tbtJr 

bo  not  attempt  any  Omernmentez. 
amluatloii  wlUiouC  aeeliig  our  CIvU 
Serrlce  aimonncement  oootalulnc 
dalea.  ealarlea  paid,  placea  for  hold- 
ing tbe  examlnatlonB.  and  queatlonB 
recently  uned  by  the   Olrtt  Service 


1    have   lie    toJlowlnff   d 
i      which     give     —  ■■"- 
:   ■.am.  ngimm.  aiinnanph).  Boakkeep  — 
sni,   i.itBralurB  and    Jogrnallim.    Panmanilii 
Writing,    ftgrlcullure,    Horilculture,    Dalrring 

Tha  Law  Department  Is  In  chaive  of  Hon.  Chas.  A,  Ray, 
«a-Chiel  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 


I  Can  Double 
^ourSalarv^ 


iplwy«ibrrcu. 

M;  irrtm  of  iuDuaio.  br  Mail  >•  ibc  ootr  a»  in 
llul  liw  the  heutr  cndDcHUail  of  iha  (ml  nvta  m 
biiwTa,  ind  ]  ftm  BaxxHtf  to  tad  atr  ProtptOVM  utd  ' 
wlu  *  lOBMba  with  itw  DKM  lomutihlr  bc-nmite  ix 
givea  in  Ibo  hiHory  a  corrapoibddica  imnjctiDD.  a  70ti 
Kre^ed,  Simply  oddrt*.  IDC 
UeORQe  B.  POWOX.  W»  MMnv«lllB«  Aae«,  N 


fttoM  nwitJOn  U*  Ilnl4w  ^  Hnlmi  mlm  mrttlitg  to  atnrtlwn 
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Mmc  leachen  or  pupili  islercilc(liaPiaiia,Organ.  Voices 
Harmonr.CoiiiitenioiBt,  FugDe.Compostiiii^OrcKMtratioa 
and  ike  Art  ol  IcaclitM  ntHK  will  £nd  ■  new  pfeuslalkia  ia 
lbeY«MBookof  tiMiQiiBa-CuipbdIConNmlorj.  Mow 
leachisgBDditudynradBcalloiD«nct  idcsce — areaon 
foreTMjtwhjr.  Tne  Year  Book  co*iitu  aiaglMur;  of  mtianl 
lensi  lad  balf-loaa  ol  ai  o(  the  peat  Bualen.  Sent  npoa 
applicaboQ.      I  J,n  A.  CHupUl.  PreHdeut 

12t>B  Rwil  Ilium II I  ■  BdUbia.  d^ofa 


STAMMER 


Umh  Mlara'a  Pariaet  Wav  al 


If  tads  baltuBtkea 


IHE  *«ll  DMEH  aCHOOl.  •  Ckaatasl  HHI,  BkhawM,  Va. 


CSiriifttan  B(>Ii9iice,  rorestrj.  tmstfi,  good  roads,  taxaiton.  In>- 
peiialiam,  e&piul  punlatuiient,lrneaCloa.  polar  explonuioa 
the  PblUpptaea,  [^>^toBlco,  the  Nlearagija  CaDAL  TotiDz  nui- 
cblnaa,  uilainoMka.  «li«l<M  telegrajli]-,  ncdiiatloii,  liquid 
■jTjtJke  DwrocraMtloD,  herolam,  atilp  aabaldlea,  OR  AN7 
OTHEB  SQBIWTT.  or  ^Knt  )n>uneU,  bom  1  .OOOd^lv  Devk 
puNa^nO  vMklr  Md  manthlr  nw^aaliiea  ?  ITk),  addna 
the^^ithor'*  CUppInK  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  mo,  BoMob,  iuk 
■VWe  make  a  iiwiiuatf  ot  book  iBTlewa  and  UlaraiT  elWan 


Clipping  Newspaper!  Is  Our  Baslaeu       g 

InWonuTrinicakvnUcct.  or  lU  Au  b  psblblinl  iko* 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  CLIPPINQ  CO. 

^  162  State  Struct,  Chicaso  g 


W:f-lrlgarf.mVirJhrf=^.l>VJJrAdL^3?13?EETr" 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 

OF     DRAMATIC     ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  18S4 

Connected  with  Mr.  Cbarlet  Prohnwn'a 

Empire  Thektre  and  Companiet 

(Or  dnmuk  ntlnliK  Id  ItU  connity. 

nOABD   or  TBCBTEES 

FRANK.L1V    H.   SARGENT.   PiEddenl 

DANIEL  FROHMAN         JOHN  DREW 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS       BENJAMIN  F,  ROEDER 

For  onrAloffiio  and  lafonnatlnq  applr  in 

TBEHKCRt:TARV 

ROOM   I 


STUDYL  ^ 

tan.   tUa  apuc  _ 

HOME 


SHORTHAND  ^ 
IN  50  DAYS 


sri'.r.: 


CnvllBb  j^nffQiwa 


*«nilio-darIo'tlK»Weti.Wi'KBionffi«.'Bic.'  "°1^'""' 
CBICAQO   COBHecil'ONpBjICE  SCBOOI^     ' 


CTIinV  HIeh-Grada  InstruoHon  by 
will II I  Gorraspondanoa  ^,^,^s«^ 

LAW 


HomeStudyif^ 

IMTEB8IATR    SCBOni.    OF  COBKt':(il-ONDIi:MCB 


Learn  WatcK  I^epairin^ 


FOR 
SILE 

APPLY  TO 

JOHN  BMW" 


«3000IQ$I0,000ayear 

IN  THE   I*EA1-  ESTATE  BUSINESS  f  ~1 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 


I   FREE   to    Each  I 

TDE  CROSS  COMPANY.  3040  «e.per  Blocl..  Oiicato 


FROM   "THE  READERS'   INVESTMENT  BUREAU." 


Readers  Making  Use  of  this  "  Bureau ''  are  asked  to  remember  that  only  a  few 
of  their  questions,  with  the  replies,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print.  The  great 
bulk  are  answered*  by  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  should  accompany 
each  question.     All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hold  our 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  that 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  first 
writing.    Address  "  Readers'  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  C." 


No.  70. — I  am  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of 
this  realty  company.  Do  you  think  their  securi- 
ties are  a  satisfactory  investment  for  the  average 
small  investor? — Agent. 

We  do  not  discuss  these  securities,  nor  any 
stocks,  bonds,  or  notes  of  railroads,  industrials, 
public  utilities,  or  any  other  enterprises  whatever 
in  such  general  terms — as  "a  satisfactory  invest- 
ment." Every  man  and  woman  has  a  j^eculiar 
personal  need  as  regards  safety,  rate  of  income, 
duration  of  time,  convertibility  into  cash,  likeli- 
hood of  increase  in  value,  or  stability  of  market 
price.  To  find  a  class  of  securities  with  the 
needed  qualities,  and  to  pick  out  si>ecimens  which 
offer  the  highest  possible  income,  is  the  function 
of  this  Bureau. 


No.  71. — I  have  about  $5000  per  annum  to  in- 
vest. Can  you  recommend  me  some  special  bond? 
I  do  not  wish  to  speculate,  nor  do  I  wish  any 
"  business  men's  risks."  I  prefer  all  my  holdings 
to  be  legal  for  the  investment  of  trust  ^money,  as 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  keep  informed  about  the 
state  of  the  market. — Frankfort-on-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

At  present  prices,  hardly  any  bonds  legal  for 
New  York  savings  banks  and  trust  funds  will  pay 
you  much  more  than  4  per  cent.  The  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  consolidated  5s  of  1928 
bring  about  4  1-5  per  cent.,  and  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  consolidated  5s  about  4  1-8  per 
cent.  Both  these  bonds  have  only  recently  be- 
come "  legal,"  and  herein  lies  the  opportunity  for 
the  investor.  Or  your  bankers,  if  you  give  them 
a  little  time,  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  five 
bonds  "  underlying  "  a  branch  of  some  large  rail- 
road, legal  for  trust  funds,  which  are  of  a  small 
issue  and  very  inactive,  and  thus  yield  a  little 
more.  Sometimes  a  block  of  such  bonds  comes 
on  the  market  to  be  sold  in  a  hurry,  and  is  "of- 
fered down"  a  little.  The  two  that  we  named 
have  a  fairly  wide  and  active  market. 


No.  y2. — I  am  a  woman  making  my  living  ex- 
penses out  of  my  business.  I  have  set  aside  $1200 
that  I  want  to  invest  in  some  high  grade  stock, 
subject  to  a  rise  and  paying  dividends.  When  it 
has  advanced  as  much  as  I  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect, I  shall  sell  and  buy  something  else. — Photo- 
grapher, 

Don't  buy  common  st'<:ks.  Nothing  less  than 
tiie  highest  grade  railrc  d  preferred  stocks  will 
do  for  you.    Your  $iaoo  lipuld  buy  the  following: 


Price. 

6  shares  Atchison  Pf $475 

5  shares  B.  &  O.  Pf 450 

3  shares  Reading  2d  Pf 255 


Yearly 

dlT. 

at  5%     $25 

at  4%       20 

at  4%       12 


11,180 


I6T 


This  is  just  about  5  per  cent,  on  your  money. 
It  would  have  taken  nearly  $1500  to  buy  these 
stocks  two  years  ago.  They  are  safer  than  a 
great  many  bonds.  Even  through-  the  depression 
the  companies  have  been  earning  enough  to  pay 
these  dividends  several  times  over.  With  pros- 
perity and  increased  business,  the  stocks  are  ex- 
Fleeted  to  return  to  their  former  prices. '  At  that 
time  you  may  change  your  money  to  a  short  term 
note. 


No.  73. — I  am  dependent  upon  the  income  from 
$20,000.  I  keep  $2000  in  the  savings  bank.  I 
have  $6500  mortgages  coming  due  now  and  the 
remaining  $11,500  during  the  next  two  years. 
Would  it  be  better  to  invest  in  high  grade  stocks, 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  I 
want  at  least  6  per  cent,  if  possible.  Please 
quote  a  listed  stock  that  you  would  advise  in  my 
case. — Widow. 

Not  niore  than  one-tenth  of  your  money  ought 
to  go  into  listed  stocks  bringing  6  per  cent 
These  are  for  people  who  make  a  business  of  in- 
vesting. 

About  the  only  "active"  listed  securities  good 
enough  for  you  are  the  "savings  bank"  bonds, 
which  have  now  risen  in  price,  so  that  hardly  any 
bring  more  than  4  per  cent 

You  need  two  things — ^high  income  and  high 
safety.  Listed  stocks  and  bonds  which  are  act- 
ively bought  and  sold  show  a  third  quality- 
quick  salability.  You  do  not  need  this.  Why 
should  you  pay  for  it? — for  pay  you  will,  either 
through  loss  of  income,  if  you  buy  the  "legal," 
safe  bonds;  or  through  loss  of  safety,  if  you 
buy  the  stocks  which  yield  6  per  cent. 

One-fourth  of  your  capital,  $5,000,  might  well 
remain  in  safe  mortgages  such  as  you  have  been 
holding.  The  only  kind  of  securities  that  pay 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  are  fit  for  the  back- 
bone of  your  income,  are  the  high  grade  public 
utility  bonds,  mostly  unlisted,  that  are  not  very 
"active."  Several  banking  houses  have  reputa- 
tions of  many  years  in  handling  such  securities 
with  safety  to  their  clients.  Get  one  of  them  to 
tell  you  what  street  railway,  electric  light,  or 
such  bonds,  paying  over  5  per  cent.,  they  would 
recommend  to  a  widow. 


ConHnued  on  page  6U. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews 
Financial  Directory 

This  directory  will  be  made  upci  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  odier  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


$200,000,000 

(at  present  market  price) 

Invested  in  junior  securities  measures  the  safety 
of  the  long  term  4  per  cent  Steam  Railroad 
Bonds,    which    we    are  offering   at   a   price  to 

Yield  4.40  Per  Cent. 

The  railroad  issuing  these  bonds  has  paid  divi- 
dends for  40  years  ;  no  year  without  a  dividend ; 
aggregate    dividends    in  40  years  $219,159,821. 

This  record  demonstrates : 

Stability  of  Earning  Power 

Send  for  Circular  No.  727^  giving  further  details. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED.  18G4. 

^{Jltii  :::::::::  ^:!J11:SS         28  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
ISSS'KJSX^"*- T»S"rr  KSSSSt  33  Ix,mbard  Street,  E.  C.  London. 

Foreign  Department. 


Pltaw  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  mioertlaen 
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The  Records  of 

an  Investment  Firm 

A  well-organised  Investment  banking  firm  keeps  read- 
ily arallable  and  permanent  records  of  every  transaction 
with  each  client.  This  enables  the  firm  to  keep  con*, 
stantly  Informed  of  the  Investments  held  by  each  client 
and,  among  other  things,  to  suggest  the  exchange  of  se- 
curities, which  may  have  had  a  substantial  advance  in 
market  price,  for  sound  substltote  Investments  prom- 
ising as  great  appreciation  in  valae  as  did  the  original 
investment  at  the  time  of  its  purchase. 

We  shall  bo  glad  to  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  copy  of 
our  16-pase  Booklet,  entlUed 


« 


Knowledge  of  Investments. 


99 


This  booklet  is  designed  to  aid  investors  In  selecting 
■ound  Investment  securities.  It  explains,  in  simple 
phraseology,  the  dUIerenco  between  coupon  bonds, 
bonds  registered  as  to  principal,  and  bonds  registered  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest,  the  distinction  between 
"  flat "  and  "  and  interest "  prices,  sinking  funds,  how 
bonds  are  paid  for  and  delivered,  how  the  interest  cou- 
pons are  caahed,  etc. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  vcr  hax't  served  a  large  and  steitditjf 
inereasing  clientele,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  cotn* 
prising  indix'idual  investors,  banks  and  trust  companies,  extc* 
utors  and  trustees,  and  persons  responsible  /or  tht  investtruni 
o/"  endowment /unds  of  colleges  and  other  institMUons, 

Write  for  Bond  Booklet  No.  95 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

InvMtnent  Bankera 

WlUkun  and  Pine  Streets  New  York 

Braoch  Off  Ices:  Altaiy*  N.  Y.-«kkafe,  111. 

Membcis  New  York  Stodc  Exchaag* 


If  You  liivost 
You  Should  Buy  Bonds 

Whether  you  invest  several  hundred 
dollars,  or  many  thousand  dollars,  you 
should  purchase  good  bonds — 

The  Safest  of  all  Investments. 

A  selected  bond,  chosen  from  the  di- 
versified list,  offered  by  a  reliable 
bond  house,  will  give  you — Safety;  a 
liberal,  unchanging  income,  paid 
promptly;  and  your  money  returned 
when  the  bond  matures,  at  a  date  de- 
termined by  your  selection  when  in- 
vesting. 

The  reliability,  age  and  size  of  a 
bond  house  are  points  that  must  be 
considered  if  you  wish  to  obtain  such 
an  investment. 

We  offer  selected  Municipal,  Rail- 
road, .Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
Bonds,  yieldihg  from  4%  to  6%. 

Write  and  tell  us  your   requirements. 
Send  for  circular  Q08S 

£•     H.    ROI^I^INS     A    SONS 

(Bond  house  for  32  years) 
3 1   MillC  St.,  BostOA,  Mass. 
CmCAGO.       DSffVSR.  SAM  FIAIiaSCO. 


Contimvyed  frufm  pcage  68, 

No.  74. — During  the  panic  I  put  $2100,  all  the 
savings  I  had,  into  the  following  stocks: 
26  shares  U.  S.  Steel, 
4       "       Union  Pacific, 
3       "       Gt.  Northern  Pf., 
3       "       Penn.  R.  R., 
I       "       St.  Paul,     • 
10       "       Erie. 
I  can  sell  these  to-day  for  about  $3200.    Shall 
I  do  this,  perhaps  with  a  chance  of  being  able  to 
buy  back  later  at  lower  figures,  or  "  salt  them 
down  "  for  a  long  pull  ?    I  know  nothing  about 
matters  of  this  sort. — New  York  City. 

We  believe  you  will  eventually  be  glad  if  you 
"  let  the  other  fellow  make  a  dollar  "  now  and  Uke 
your  profits.  Stocks  may  go  much  higher  within 
the  next  two  years,  and  they  may  not  Two 
things  are  certain:  (i)  You  have  made  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  inside  of  a  year  by  a  very 
intelligent  purchase ;  (2)  you  can  now  ^uy  three 
of  the  5  per  cent  notes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, which  will  bring  you  $150  a  year  until 
March  15,  1910,  and  which  will  give  you  cash  in 
hand  then  or  in  the  meantime,  should  you  wish  to 
sell  and  buy  your  stocks  back  because  of  much 
lower  prices  for  them. 

The  elder  Rothschild  said  that  he  made  his 
fortune  ''by  never  trying  to  buy  at  the  bottom 
and  by  always  selling  too  soon." 


No.  75. — I  am  a  woman  in  the  Government 
service,  saving  $100  each  month.  I  have  $uoo 
in  real  estate  in  Texas  and  now  have  $1000  in 
cash.  What  would  be  a  safe  investment  at  this 
distance  from  the  U.  S.  markets? — Benguei,  P.  /. 

For  your  first  purchase  see  Answer  No.  72 
above.  Any  established  banking  firm,  upon  receipt 
of  your  check  for  $100  each  month,  will  add  to 
this  another  share  of  preferred  stodk,  preferably 
of  a  different  railroad  for  the  first  few  months, 
until  you  get  a  well  balanced  investment,  repre- 
senting about  ten  roads.  Thus  should  you  want 
some  cash,  the  stock  of  some  one  road  will  be 
selling  on  a  higher  basis  than  the  others,  and 
offer  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  realizing. 


No.  76. — Last  May  I  bought  two  New  Haven 
convertible  6s  at  122%.  These  are  now  135.  I 
have  saved  and  have  on  deposit  in  savings  bank 
about  $7000.  I  would  like  to  divide  my  total 
capital  between  railroad  bonds  and  industrial 
stocks,  so  that  I  will  have  a  better  income  for  my 
old  age. — Farmington. 

Railroad  bonds  for  safety  and  industrial  stocks 
for  income  could  be  combined  into  a  proper  in- 
vestment. 

Two  good  equipment  bonds  would  pay  you 
about  5  per  cent,  and  cost  you  $2000  more.  If 
you  keep  $1000  in  the  bank  for  emergency,  this 
would  leave  you  some  $4000  for  your  industrial 
stocks.  The  first  essential  is  to  split  your  money 
among  several  different  issues,  and  the  second,  to 
pick  out  the  preferred  stocks — say,  5  shares  each 
of  U.  S.  Steel  pf .,  American  Sugar  pf .,  American 
Smelting  pf.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  pf., 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  pf. 


PltUM  mentfan  tk9  Reot^m  tf  Rwtewa  when  wrtttng  to  adoertisen 
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Safe  bivestments 

•The  sponsorship  of  a  conservative  banking  house  of  large  exper- 
ience is  a  first  essential  in  selecting  bonds  for  investment.  Such 
sponsorship  means  a  definite  system  of  safeguards  for  investors  from 
the  day  their  money  is  invested  until  the  final  payment  of  interest 
and  maturing  principal.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  policy  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  our  clients  we  have  as  customers,  in  addition 
to  all  classes  of  public  institutions,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
list  of  private  investors  served  by  any  banking  house  in  the  country. 

We  own,  at  the  present  time,  more  than  two  hundred 
carefully  selected  issues  of  bonds  which  we  offer  and 
recommend   for   investment    at    prices   to   yield    from 

35^%  to  SWc 

Send  for  circulars  and  Booklet    R 

M  WUllani  Street    is  Federal  Street  204  D^mrhon 

Neifv  York  Boston  Chicago 


PubUc  Service  Corporation  Bonds 


YIELDING  ABOUT  Sy,% 

AMPLY  SECURED  BY  MORTGAGE 
EARNINGS  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  THE  FIXED  CHARGES 

Public  Service  Corporations  have  greater  stability  of  earnings  through 
periods  of  adversity  than  have  steam  railroads  or  industrial  corporations. 

This  is  demonstrated  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  general 
depression  the  earnings  of  steam  railroads  and  industrials  have  shown  marked 
decreases,  while  earnings  of  public  service  corporations  have  shown  almost 
universal  increases. 

Send  for  special  circular. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

43  Exchange  Place  ^   StatC    Street  The  Rookery 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


PI9U99  metttton  tfit  Rwhw  of  Reoiewa  when  mrttlng  to  athforttnn 
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of  Revie\vs  Rnandal  Ditectotr 


Opportunities 

for 

Investment 

are  constantly  arising  for  those  who  keep  in 
touch  with  the  security  markets.  We  are  qualified 
both  by  experience  and  organization  to  keep  our 
customers  so  posted.  If  you  contemplate  an  in- 
vestment, let  us  know  what  income  you  wish  to 
derive  therefrom,  and  what  class  of  security  you 
favor,  or  let  us  advise  you  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  funds  to  be  invested. 

Also  conditions  are  continually  arising  making 
it  advantageous  to  shift  investments  from  one 
security  to  another.  We  have  a  department 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  investments  of 
all  customers,  advising  them  immediately  of  any 
and  all  such  opportunities,  and  having  no  se- 
curities of  our  own  to  sell  our  advice  is  without 
prejudice. 

Write  for  booklets  of  information  relative  to 
latest  earnings  of  important  Railway  and  Indus- 
trial corporations,  together  with  records  of  sell- 
ing prices  for  their  securities  over  a  period  of 
years  ;  or  ask  us  to  submit  a  list  of  investment 
securities  to  meet  your  requirements. 

SCHMIDT  &  GALLATIN 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
111  Broadway  New  York  City 


W 


E  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular on  American 


elegraph 
be  fur- 


Telephone  & 
Co.,  which  will 
nished  on  application. 

Thomas   L.   Manson  &   Co. 

MEMBERS 

N  •  Y.  &  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
71  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.    ' 


3'A^^I  RFiFfiTPn  hv«* 


INVEST! ENTS 

Sui table  for  Banks,  Trustees  and  IndiTidiials, 
yieUing  from  3%%  to  3X^. 

■UmCIPAL  BONDS 

$10,000.  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  -  4>fs 
25,000.  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  -  4X'% 
15,000.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4's 
25,000.  FaU  RiTor,  Mass..  -  4's 
30,000.  Greenwood  ConS.C.  5)4 *s 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

RAILWAYsiETIMOTION  BONDS 

$  50,000.    Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,    4*s 
100,000.    Jackson,  (Mich.)  Consolidated 


50,000. 


Traction  1st  Mgt.,  (guaranteed)    5's 
I.)  Wata 


Tacoma,  fWadi.)  water  Supply 
Co.  1st  Mgt. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


5's 


SpecUt  cifCuUrs  upon  request* 


W.  N.COLER&CO. 

BANKERS    * INVESTMENTS 

143  Cmdmr  Str9«t,        ■ 
N#wY#rk  I  1901 


SAFE  CAR  TRUSTS 

Railroad  *'Car  Tnist"  and  Equipment 
Bonds,  exceptionally  safe  investments, 
can  be  found  to  yield  the  investor  5%, 
and  even  more,  at  present  prices. 

We  are  glad  to  send  information  onthiskli^ 
grade  class  of  security.  As  an  abeolote  Hen  on 
necessary  engines  and  cars,  such  bonds  must  be 
paid  otr,  interest  and  principal,  in  good  times  or  bad. 

BLAKE  &   REEVES 

34  Pin*  St Bankers N«w  York 


UNITED  STATES 
MORTGAGE  aad  TRUST  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK- 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $6,000,000. 

Invites  Personal  and  Business  Accounts.     Interest  paid  on  daily 

balances  credited  Monthly.   Acts  in  all  Fiduciary  Capacities. 

Prepares  and  Certifies  Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds. 

73rd  ST.  &  BROADWAY  55  CBDAR  STRBBT  125th  ST.  &  8th  AVENUE 


h9a§9  mwtiott  tke  /feol^m  9f  Rwi^ma  when  writing  to  advrtistn 
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Water  Power  Bonds  Netting  6°o 

These  bond-  arc  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  30,000  Water  Horse  Power, 
Mills,  Pow-er  Houses  and  olher  assets,  having  a  total  valuaiiocof  over  SS.OOO.OOO. 

The  bonds  are  payable  seriaUy,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  pLn, 

The  bonds  are  issued  at  the  very  conservative  rate  of  $100  per  Horse  Power 
developed,  exclusive  of  Mills  and  other  assets,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a  strong  corpora- 
tion, having  a  long  and  successful  history,  lai^e  assets  and  an  established  income, 

A  well-located  W'ater  Power  is  an  ideal  form  of  security  for  bonds,  because  it  is 
a  perpetual  income- producing  asset,  with  a  definite  value  which  continues  to  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development  of  the  country 
suiTOunding  it. 

This  panicular  Water  Power  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  economic  and  valuable 
to  be  found  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds  to  conservative  investors  who  want  an 
assured  income  of  six  per  cent  for  any  period  of  time  from  five  to  twenty  years,  at 
their  option. 

Our  circubr  No.  645-X  describes  the  issue  fully  and  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  request. 

Pealio^IIoiighf  eling  &  Co. 

(Estabusned  18ES)  181  La  Salle  Slreet,  CUcago 


60/0  Income  tor  Fifty  Years 

We  have  been  in  the  investment  busineK  for  over  forty 

years,  and  have  never  sold  an  tiuecure  bond.     Our 

ihu  record,  jurtily  our  rcconunendatioot  to  inve*»ori. 

]^3-JI3  i 

Light  Co,  bonds  which 

Yield  67. 

An  investment  b  these  bond*  is  tafeguarded  by  these 

essentia!  factors : 

Openitioa  in  .  Laree  Growina  City 

Libenl  ProTiuoiu  for  Mtrntenuice 

l/pe/i  rtquest  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  Circular 

No.  A'T.f6,  giving  a  comparison  ef  earnings  over  a 

period  of  years,  and  other  evidences  of  the   safety  of 

Ifct^.   ..   "       ';  "^    » 

these  bonds. 

ISIDORE    NEWMAN    &   SON 

Now  Orleuu  Office* 

25  Br«d  SbMl                           BANKERS                              New  YoA  City 

EitobliBhed  IB08 

The  RcTiew  of  RcTicvi  FinsncUI  Dbeetwr 


/J(^  IN  TWO  FORMS 

We  Own  mod  Offer 

SOUTH  JERSEY  GAS,  ELECTRIC  & 
TRACTION  HRST  5'.. 

to  net  St'A  per  cent. 

■topk,    which    is    receiving    ■    Rusrvhtoed 

diTidend  of  ai  end  eellg  o>er  flS^  »r  ahue. 

e<«mu  a  populslion  or  o%r  &.IUU. 

UNLISTED  6EC:DBITIE8  ANYWUEBE. 

CORRESPONDENCE   INVITED. 

B.  H.  &  F.  W.  PELZER 
44  Broadway,       New  York  City 

1^^^  /-.  For  the  Larf  e  lotestor— 

H^MKB/AI    Tbe  Coupon  Gold  Bond.  iu«d 

FortheSmaTu!iTestor-^^A«-j?iV'.?v?„°;^i 

■mall  sums.     Poichasablir  in  ten  jnUt  pafmenH  and 
motutinK  in  rithct  10  or  IS  jrata  with  acub  lutrender 
v*luc  alwara  in  eiceu  a(  all  par  men  19. 

We  co.te.d-s.'„v;2.t  s;'..T.yS".'."J 

that  Ilio  dislinci  promisa  lo  p;iy  olaiolienlandgrow- 
iDK  Companr  with  iokU  ofl  1  .<»D.O0O.a)  and  i.iipius 
and    undivided  pro&C*  of  $1,250,000.00  COD.tilglc.  a 

profll— ihould  commciid  11  lo  Ihs  public  as  an  ideal 

our  Fling.    And  inddcnlallr  >how  you  liow  to  add  linm 

NEW  YORK   CENTRAL   REALTY   CO.. 

SUITE  1171,  I32S  BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK 

(Sunilg.  ud  UKiiricM  FVgb.  *1 .230.l»a) 

High  Grade  Securities 

WhtnevtT  von  h»v(  moncT  tr.  inueji.  liiou  will  com muniali  with 
IDC,  lUOnt  the  imiiuni,  whilkird  ol  Kcurity  you  pnhr,  ud  whil 

Readers'  Investment  Bureau 

inquLiiet  ue  rciardcd  ai  conSdcntiaL 

READERS-    INVESTMENT    BUREAU 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO, 

11  Anoa  Placx,  Nbw  Vou 

Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 

who  write  asking  the  Investment  Bureau  to  report  on  any  special  form  (A  investments, 
will  save  time  by  explaining  their  investment  situation  —  wnether  they  are  dependent 
on  the  income  from  investments,  or  wish  the  best  prospect  of  profit  on   a   surplus. 

First  Mortg'ag'e  Farm  Loans 


by  m  lood  laMhm  huOdlDfi, 
ilnu  lUM.    TWi  lud  lua  nid 

SI  ,000.00 


Daud  Auiutf  1,   LAS,  due  ABjpin   1. 

■IhI  IIKO.    The  loU  •  rich,  irtTr  tOtcE 
iKB.    Hi bu  lint  bcKifbi  Ibis 

S1.SOO.00 

DMbI  J^  m.  net.  dua  ]u\y  I,  l<n. 

toe  (bout  H«B.   Thifiurf  u^43ur 


I  have,  during  the  past tvrenty-six  years,  loaned  over  fi.goo,- 
without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  interest — without  the 
necessity  of  a  single  foreclosure.  The  mortgages  which  I  offer 
you  are  mortgages  on  rich  farms  in  the  seven  counties  surrounding 
my  home  in  North  Dakota.  They  are  the  Idnd  of  mortgages  which, 
through  banks  and  trust  companies,  investors  are  glad  to  get  at 
4^%  or  s%.  But  by  dealing  with  me,  you  can  buy  these  mortgages 

TO  NET  You  Six  Per  Cent 

I  want  you  to  know  uy  mortgages  as  I  know  them.  I  know  the  in* 
dividual  farm  back  of  each  mortgage.  I  know  the  individual  farm* 
er,  I  know  in  each  case  just  why  he  wants  to  borrow  the  money. 
And  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more  than  4o%of  a  conservative  present 
valuation.  And  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  all  the  detailed  facts 
about  every  mortgage  I  offer — at  the  time  you  buy  the  mortgage, 
or  afterward.     I  am  alw^s  on  the  ground — at  your  service. 

A  fall  list  of  my  preteoi  6%  ofFarlngs  will  be  cheerfully  sent  on  request. 
Please  ask  (or  list  No.  127. 
■WAIjTKII  I*.  •^rm.lAMMOM.     -     H»bo«a.  Worth  0»fc»«» 


Amm  lM«t/M  Ut  tMf«*  ^  Rttltmi  HtM  mHtlDf  <•  t^»irtlt$rt 


,The  Review  of  Reviews  Finaacial  Directorr 


Dependable  Investments 

3E  have  had  years  of  experience  in  handling  industrial  securities  and 
I  stop  at  no  expense  In  making  our  preliminary  investigations  as 

]  complete  and  exhaustive  as  possible.    We  employ  the  best  public 

accountantSfappraisersand  legal  talent  obtainable.  What  has  been  the  result  F 

JVo  c/ient  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  income  on  purchases  made  from  us. 

We  are  now  offering  among  other  strong  securities  the 

7^  Preferred  Stock  of  the  American  Piano  Co. 

She  AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY  combina  UKlamr  tfftriintbi  .Amiricanfnhlk.   Tha  drculir  wDI  «l» 

^  Wm.Knibe&Co,  ,of  BiilDniart,ChickeTing&  Soiu,  gire  7011  »rne  idd  of  the  value  of  onr  metboil  of  KtBctiiij 

^BoitDn,  and  The  Fater-Armitnuig  Co.of  Rocbee-  lecuntieaand  the  way  la  which  weeal^uanl  [nretfon'  intercM. 

r,  N.  Y.     The  iCockii  cumulative  and  ii  offered  ac  A  re^ueil  Ibr  it  will  not  obligUeyouininjr  waji. 

#HM.SO,TieWlng,netlncQn,eof6.gjpercoH.    Ifyou.rrin-  d„,!„(  ,»,,  ™  ,a,  „,  i»^i,l  d„™lo„  ,^  ™p«i« 

reihould  like  theapportgnityofiendinavouDur  circular  i^-  '^'  wIiq  ^  «<uririfl  we  hjtve  baiidJed  dkl  1  lucuuTui UiilBeiL  nld 


which  cxpbint  wl 


.,./,t,,0 


«,.•/••■•' 


The  Geiger-Jones  Company 

Specialists  in  Carefully  Chosen  Securities  of  Old,  Successful  Industries 


SAF£I¥i^EiSlk)En| 

FOR  U  YEARS 

we  h^ve  paid  ¥fii  INTEREST  ON  TWO 
YEARS-  TIME  CERTIFICATES  and   5% 

interest  on  Savings    Accounts,  pay- 
able on  demand. 

An  Interesting  Booklet 

tells  why  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
gives  you  a  full  and  clear  insight  into 
the  business  methods  by  which  every 
dollar  of  our  assets  is  secured  by  first 
mortEages  on  real  estate  worth  twice 
as  much  as  we  loan  on  it. 

If  you  are  saving,  have  saved,  or 
ought  to  save  money,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  for  you  to  read  this  book. 
It's  frte—Write  io-iisy. 

CalTertlllarlgiige&  Deposit  Co. 

^^ 

1    "3  R's"  of  Right  Investing 

BeliabtUiy,Re«llzabllitr  Jnst  Relorn      P 

..^con.l>ined.al1.e(u1le>t,.n«^iD<heAine.lu<)        1 

6%  «5olb  ISonbse              | 

Yakr^Lalalc.     They  um.«.«I^»  l.o  t»~>.: 
6*  Adu^laiiB,  BanJw-f-  Iqco^c  3>«.u. 

anwtkan  ileal  tfstatt  Ciompanp 

CapltUudBtuTli.,  f  l.tie.tit  11 
503  Flflh  Avrnue                       Ntw  York  Cllr 

fa ■_ .   -  --m 

Travel^  )  ecrea  |  i  oia''^^-^- 

itempUbDi  *  tnp  for  bonneM 
«,holelt.elc.    A6item 


WINTER  TOURS 

California,  Old  Mexico 

Colorado  and  Utah 

Personally  etcorted,  in  Pullman  private  com- 
partment and  drawing  room  cars.  S'rictly 
first  class,  aU-expense  tours  leave  Chicago  in 
January  and  February,  1909.  Membenmay 
return  independerdly,  or  with  personally  es- 
corted parties  leaving  Los  Angelei  estdMund. 


I.  M^Tm  Tourtflt  Dr^rtm^t 


Li», 


EUROPE 

nOIEIIT      .       ABOUND  THE 
UniEU  I  WORLD  CRUFSES 


The  GLORIOUS  ORIENT 


__-.-,-  ^  ^v  Mr.  Ite»u  Csmpbell.  the  trsveler,  and 

M  kVl  I    n  "'"'■"'  "'  C'mi'bell's  Complete  Oulde 

ITILAIwU  •"I  DescrlWive  Rook  of  Me.loo.  will 

ITK  Ui&  X  W  A/  -         nrlvBii.  train  nf  Pullnmi'B  Sleen- 


can.  SpecIW 

sffiKiL;'' 

e  BulldlDS,  Cbkaio. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

I    IncLudini  Oritnt.    T»emT-ti«ht  >«>»■  sucrtw     /;,r- 


1  EGYPT,     PALESTINE, 
TURKEY.      GREECE 


EUROPE!  K?"' 


Tbe  TOPHAM  TODRS,  t< 


..oS'ia!  N.'j'.  w  Mur™»™"l'^Hotel,  New  Voit 


-   TABET'S     HIOH-CUkSS     TOURS   • 


EBYPT: 


SALHIR.T*BET,Towi*CauiilrtBBrwa.2a9  4tlitot..ll.Y. 


=$250 


■■  8b.      BOSTON.  MA«S. 


Free  Trip  io  Europe 


prtTste  piu-IlN  fur  our  U(> 


ORIENT. 


L    POTTER   TOURS,    sa   HnvHlwl 


STEWAWrS  PUVATE  TOUSS  TO   EUBOPE  ItM 

iddicu.  RDBERT  ■■  HtEWlIT,  *  WarM  H^ 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 

DEPARTMENT 

is  an  ideal  place  for  Tourist  Agency,  Railroad 
and  Hotel  advertising.  You  can  reach  the  best 
families  in  America  trough  ^is  Directory. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Travel  and  Recreation  Department 


I©lWnERE-TO-GO 


\0  B£ACOivsr.BOsroi/r^ 


BALTIMORE,   MP. 


The  RennerL  XzJl 


IB  tiotfl.  Typlral 


Hotel  StaUer,  KllsKoSJ 

300  Roonu  — SOO  Battii— cKalatlDElci 


WtBt.  OftinMA  br  O' 


r.E.P.  jTWop. 


LONC  B«ACH,  OAL. 


NEW  ORLEANSjLA. 


New  Hotel  DeaechainL  iX'( 


Hotel  Empire 


WEW  YORK 


SroadwBvuHl  sad  Si. 


Bultei  (^C 
(luiim.Kop 


PALM   BEAOM,  FLA. 


SAW  PI  ECO,  CAL. 


Sui  M^ii.  Kaelpp  musuili  Oa  cm  wuh 

BAH  FHAHOWOO,  OALT^ 


Palmunit  Hotel,  ^i^'^i^ 

clua  B«>  A  dn  h'dqln  Anr  udt(iT|r,  ■■ 


fata 


■  CATTLB,  WASH. 


Smroy  HoteL  MS  "SSS"""' 

ItOroomiilSllBiilia.  EngllsbiiTni.M  ni 


WABHIHOTQN,  D.  C. 

Hotel  Driscoll 

clngn,S.C»|Hli.l»od 


^n™ 


The  Shoreham  t^,^'^!^ 


ATLANTIC   CITY,  W.J. 


Atlantic  aty.    " i;"e  n*hkVm: 

Aborelllaitntloa  ■howilinloDeKctlDnoj 
boiiM^^e  Open    Air  Pimn  and  ^doicd 


prletoK  Md  nireeton,    ' 


Gaiei  sarsrepiss 


Travel 


THE    MARVELS    OF    EGYPT 

ud  uUiuxtit  UDds-.»«ll  at  Ibrj  Ucst  Ilni. 

I^W.DUNNIWl  tcS:,  14  B  BUMB  Sl..Bo«ar 
mm  iE.)  Bmptn  Ptain  'WriU/irf^r 


MARSTERS 

Hlifh- Class  Tonra 

XOTPT.    BOLT    LAND. 
ITAI.V  .ml  5CHB  ETTIBBA. 


* 


AROUND  PORTO  RICO 

The  Ideal  Wioler  Sail  on  Sanatcr  Seas 

The  atpamer  is  your  hotal  during  UieeaUre 

THE  aVf  TOM  k  rOXTO  IICO  STEAHSBIr  CO. 

12  Bn>.d>D,  New  Toil 


ORIENTAL 

j.j:^%',„,  tour 

■       cUy  PLrit-c-liHi 


*j,^^?'i',?ji?*xwia?j;?s2Li, 


Cbiri  Mie;Hirtlj,  Iialy.Uie  blTler*. 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

HERALD  SQUARE,  BROADWAY  at  33rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Most  central  and  accessible  location  in  New  York.  The  hotel  is  modern, 
fireproof  and  replete  with  every  luxury  and  convenience.  The  hotel  and  res- 
taurants have  secured  the  unqualified  approval  of  a  critical  patronage.  Attend- 
ance unobtrusive.  Rooms  $2  and  upwards.  With  bath,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,  $6  and  upwards. 
WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Idc.    P.  1-  PiNKERTON,  Maouer    AIso  Proprietors  St.  Denis  tfotel 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Travel  and  Recreation  Department 

SUMMER  ALL  WINTER 

California,  Arizona,  Mexico 
Texea,  Louisiana 

offer  ihe  beal  indaeemem  for  spending  ihe  winler 
monlhs  where  Ihe  tlimaie  pemiils  of  every  outdoor 
reorei.linn.     Take  (he  best  route  for 

Comfortable  Travel  aad  Picloresqae  Scener; 

Southern   Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

Rock  Ballsil  Road    Bed* 

Automatic   Block  Signali 

Oil  Burning  Locomolive* 

Superior  Equipment 

from     Eiislem     points     via      New 
Orleans,   the   rinaint    half   FreTii;h. 
half  American    city,    where  ten  day 
iiopover  is  granted  on  all  cicketa. 

H'rilt  /or  ilhutraUd pamtkUli  Is  amy  Stmlimt 
I'atlfic  Altai,  vr  atSdrisi 

L.H.  Nutting,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  349  K'nay.  N.V. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM    PACKET    COMPANY 

announces  seven  most  aiu.ictivi;  Tours  including  special  feattires. — 
automobiling,  carriage  (drives,  rafting  trips  in  Beautiful  Tropical 
JAMAICA,  a  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal.  COLON  ;  a  special  trip  to 
lUKU.VBOH  and  NOKTiiEKN  ISLANDS.  Throus;h  passage  to  SouTH- 
AMl'TON  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  SPANISH  MAIN  by  the 
iii.i^niticent,  larf;e  Transatlantic  mail  steamers  sailing  from  New  York, 
I'iur  50,  North  Kiver,  alternate  Saturdays. 

For  further  infonnation  and  itineraries   apply  to 

tt«  St.,   Naw  Vork.  Ot  (O 


